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P E F A C E 


I PURPOSE to commit to writing the History of a most extraordinary 
Revolution, one that has caused a deep sensation, and upon which public 
opinion is still divided. I have not concealed from myself the difficulties of 
my task; for strong political feelings, which it was considered had expired 
under military despotism, are now awakening from their slumber. All at once, 
men, bofiie down with age and toil, have experienced the revival of passions 
apparently extinct, and have imparted those passions to us their descendants 
and inheritors. But although we may have to maintain the same cause with 
them, we are not, therefore, obliged to defend their errors, more especially 
as we have the faculty of distinguishing between liberty and those who, 
whether with good or evil intentions, have devoted themselves to her service, 
possessing also, as we do, the advantage of having seen and conversed with 
those veterans who, yet absorbed in their recollection, and impressed with the 
emotions of the past’, instruct us to identify our associations with the memory 
of long past events. Perhaps the moment when the actors of this great drama 
.are about to quit the scene, is the most proper period to write their history, for 
then we «an receive their testimony without being made parties to their preju- 
dices or political inclinations. 

Be this as it may, I have done my best to soften in my own bosom every 
feeling of personal bias. I have alteimately supposed myself as either drawing 
my earliest breath in a cottage, inspired with a laudable ambition, and striving 
to attain that eminence from which I was debarred by the pride of the higher 
classes; or else as having been brought up in a palace, the inheritor of ancient 
privileges, feeling the mortification of being compelled to disclaim a possession 
I which I had reason to consider as conferring a lawful title. The moment 1 
^ entered on this train of reflection, all partiality or bias lost its hold upon my 
mind. I have mourned for the losers in the conflict, and have consoled myself 
' by the admiration of elevated characters. 
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.With tlio revolutions of the French monarchy, 
liistorj’ is well acc^ualnted j it is well known that 
first tile Greeks and then the Romnna carried their 
arms and civllizatioiuimong the halLsavage Gauls ; 
that after these conquerors, the bai’barians esta* 
bliahed their military hierarchy ; and that this 
system of govoriimcnt transferred from ,individual8 
to the land, became as it were permanently secured, 
and thus formed the feudal system. Power was 
then divided between the feudal chief, styled king, 
and sub-chiefs named vassals, who iu their turn 
became hinge oyer their own subjects. In our 
time, wlien ^new spirit of inquiry has rendered ue 
more acute in detecting the faults of others, we 
have learnt with sufficient certainty, that the pos- 
session of power was first disputed by the vasoals, 
which those who are placed very near its reach are 
always inclined to do ; that this power was after- 
wards divided between them,-— thus forming the 
feudal anarchy j and that, finally, it returned to 
the throne, where it became concentrated iu des- 
potism under Louis XI., Richelieu, and LouisXlV. 
The condition of the French population, became 
progressively ameliorated by industry, the first 
source of riches and freedom. First in an agri- 
cultural, afterwards in a commercial and manufac- 
turing point of view, she acquired sufficient im- 
portance to form a distinct nation. When intro- 
duced in the character of a petitioner to the 
States-General, she appeared not but on her knees 
there to b© reviled with pity and contempt^. 
Soon afterwards even Louis XIV. said that ho 
would have no more of such abject assemblies, and 
declared it to the parliament, booted and with whip 
jn hand. From this period a king was seen at the 

* In the States-general, the tiers 6tat, or third estate, a 
class not dissimilar to tjie burgesses when first summoned to 
English parlia^ienta, remained uncovered, and never spoke 
but on their knees ; but Mignet tells us on the present occa- 
sion, that these days were past. Mignet, i, 81. Transl. 


head of the state, fortified by a power badly defined 
in its theory but absolute iu its j)ractice, with 
grandees who had abandoned their feudal dignity 
in favour of the monarch, and disputed among 
themselves by intrigue that portion of the property 
of the people whieli was delivered into their hands j 
besides this, an immense population existed, having 
no connexion with this royal imstocracy, except 
that of an habitual submission and the payment of 
taxes. Between the court and the people parlia- 
ments intervened, invested with power to distribute 
justice, and to register the royal ordinances. Su- 
preme authorifeyis always disputed : when this is 
not the case in the lawfully constituted assemblies 
of the nation, it takes place in the very palace of 
the prince. It is a Imown fact, that by a refusal 
to registei*, the parliaments suspended the effect of 
the royal ordinances, which always finislied by a 
“lit de justice * ’* and an agreement when the king 
w'as weak, and o perfect submission when he wae 
8ti*ong. Lopis had not even to bind hlniHelf hy any 
ai’ticles, for under bis reign ho p.arliaineut dai’cd 
make remonstrances. He dragged the nation 
along with him in his train, and she covered him 
with the glory of the wonders she wrought in war 
and the arts and sciences. Both subjects and 
monarch were unanimous, and drove towards tlie 
same end. But Louis XIV. had hardly expRed, 
when the regent offered an opportunity to the par- 
liament of revenging themselves of llieir long non.* 
entity. The expressed desire of a monarch so 
respected during his life, was disregarded after his 
dentil, and his will violated, Power was now con- 
tested iu earnest, and a long struggle commenced 
between the pai-liaments, the clergy, and the court, ‘ 
in presence of a nation exhausted, hy long wars 

• This expreasion meacs no more thnn that the king 
seated on hia throne in parliament (lit de Justice), ordained 
the measure ho desired to pass. Transi. 
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tor, a i‘ecKlos3 agitator, a demagogue in llie par- 
Hnments, and aristocrat in the htatea-geueral, and 
who was afterwards declared to be in a state of 
insaility by a decree of the constituent assembly, 
this D'Esprdm^ull, I say, showed himself on this 
occasion one of the most violent parliamentary 
dcchumers. But the o])position was secretly con- 
ducted by Duportj a young man of distinguished 
fcilent, and of a firm and persevering character, 
who alone perhaps in the middle of these troubles, 
proiiosed to hiiiis6lf a definite object, and wished to 
lead big pai*ty, tlie court, and the nation, to an 
end entirely distinct from a parliamentary aristo- 
cracy. 

'The parliament was divided into old and young 
nounCiilora. The first soiiglit a countervailing ba- 
larrcc against the royal authority for the honour of 
their' o>vn body ; the latter, more ardent and more 
sincere, wished to introduce liberty into the state, 
without overturning, nevertheless, that political 
3y3ton'\ under whi^i they had been bred. The 
parliament made a grave declaration, declaring 
itself undutborised to consent to taxes, and maiii- 
tainihg that that power solely belonged to the I 
states-generAl ; and it also demanded from the king 
an account of the public receipts and expenses. 

This declaration of iucompetency, and even of 
usurpation, for the parliament had until then arro- 
gated to itself the riglit of consenting to taxes, 
astonished every one. Tho prelate minister irri- 
tated by this opposition, comnumded the parliament 
to assemble immediately at Versailles, and had tho 
two acts regiatfered in a lit de justice.” (Aug. 6, 
I7157O Tlie parliament on their return to Paris, 
umde protests, and ordered an iiujuiry info the 
prodigalities of Calonne, Suddenly a decision of 
the council broke up its proceedings, and banished 
it to Trdycg. (Aug. 15, lyfl?-) 

Such was the situation of things on the 151h day 
of August, 1727. Tho two brothers of the king, 
Monsieur and the Count d’ Artois, wero sent, one 
to the Court of Accounts, and the other to the 
Court of Aids, to have the edicts there registered. 
The first, who had become popular by the opinions 
he had iiian/fested in the assembly of notables, 
was received by an immense crowd ■with acclama- 
tion, and reconducted to the Luxembourg in the 
midst of universal plaudits. The Count d’ Artois, 
who was odious on account of the support he had 
given to Caloniie, was saluted by murmurs of dis- 
content ; his suite was attacked, and he himself 
was obliged to have recourse to an armed force foi* 
bis protection. 

As to the parliaments*, at this time they were 
protected by numerous defenders, composed of 
lawyers and persons employed in official capacities 
in the palace, of clerlci, students, and an active 
population, disposed to inaurrection. To these 
natural allies of the parliaments were to be added 
those capitalists who apprehended a national bank- 
ruptcy, the enlightened classes who were devoted 
to all -who formed an. oppositiour and lastly, the 
mob, .which always ranges itself on the side oT 

* The parliaments of France bore scarcely any analogy to 
tliS' English parliament. The French parliaments •were 
aapreme courts, assigned by charter and ancient pre- 
scription, to cities and provinces, Within uhich their juris- 
diction ■was absolute. The parllaineiit at Rouen was 
termed the ExchequeVi Transl. 


agitation. Tho disturbances a'lsuiiicd a grave' as- 
puct, so much so, that tho constitulcd autlioritieri 
found it difficult to repress them. 

The parliament sitting at Troyes, aasemblod every 
day, and called the causes. Neither advocates nor 
soUcitora appeared, and justice was suspended, an 
event which bad often happened during the coiirau 
of the century. In the meanwhile, the parliament 
remained in exile, and Mons, do Bricnnc was with- 
out money j he maintained with assurance that ho 
should not want any, and tranquillized the court, 
who were uneasy on that sole account : but liis 
funds soon became exhausted ; .and incapable of 1 
terminatmg his difficulties by an energetic reso- I 
lution, he negotiated with some members of par- 
liament. The conditions demanded were, the loan 
of 440 millions, tho whole to be paid by equal 
yearly dividends in four years, at the end of which 
the statcs-gencral were to be convoked. At this 
price Brienne gave up the two taxes, the subject of 
so much discord •, and being sure of the co-oi^cratiou 
of some members, bo trusted to the whole body, 
and the parliameut was recalled on tho 10th of 
September. 

A royal sitting took place on the 20th of tho samo 
month ; the king came in person to present an 
edict relative to tho creation of a successive loan, 
and the convocation of the states-general in five 
y('.arH. Tho nature of Ibis sitting was not ox- 
j)lained, nor was it known whether it was a “lit 
de justice” or not. A solemn silence was prosorvod 
by the whole assembly, whose faces wore clouded 
with melancholy. The Duke of Orleans rosu, bis 
features agitated with all tlio tiiaika of viuJont 
emotion. He addressed himself to tho king, and 
demanded^ if this assembly was a “ lit do jubtico,” 
or a free consultation 1 “ It is a royal sitting,” 
replied the king. The councillors Frdtouu, Saba- 
tier, and D'Ebprifmdnil, spoke after tho Duke of 
Orleans, and declaimed with their usual violence. 
The recoi’diug of the edicts ^Yas immediately 
forced. FrtJteau and Sabatier wore l^ni&hed to 
the isles of Hyeres, and the Duke of Urlcans to 
Villers-Cotterets. The states-general were dis- 
charged for five years, 

‘ Such were the principal events of the year 1767* 
The year 1728 commenced by new hostilities. On 
the 4th of Janu.ary the parliament passed an act 
against Jettres de cachet,” and for the roeaU of 
exiled persons. The king annulled this act, and tho 
parliament confirmed it anew. 

During this lime the Duke of Orleans, exiled to 
Villers-Cotterets, was unable to support hisbanisli- 
menb ■with resignation. This luince, embroiled with 
the court, had reconciled himself with public 
opiniou, wliich had not at first regarded him 
favourably. But being devoid either of the dignity 
of a prince or the firmness of a tribune, he could not 
endure the slightest pain, and to obtain bis reotill, 
condescended to solicit the good offices of the 
queen, his known enemy. 

Brienne, although irritated by the obstacles he 
had met ■with, had not the energy to overcome them. 
Weak in Europe against Prussia, to which ho had 
Bacrificed Holland; powerless in France against the 
paidiament and the grandees of the state, lie was 
no longer supported by hny save the ftueen, and 
moreover was frequently disabled from attending 
to business by bad health. He could neither re- 
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pro*^s rcvnllrt, or ])t\i into oxociition the iHidnutiohs 
dom'od by tlie kui^ ; and in apite of the approach- 
iiij^ oxinuislion of 1 ho treasury, lie affected an in- 
conooivahle aeouvity. Novcrtlielesa, in the middle 
of so many diffienlties, he did not neglect to pro- 
vido for himself now ofliccs, and to load liis family 
■with fresli dignitic.s. 

Lamoignon, the heeper of the seals, not so 
woalr, bnL posaesaing loss inlhienCo than tho arch- 
hiahop of Toulouse, concerted with him a new plan 
for tho jiccoinpllshment of their chief object— that 
of striding a blow at the political power 'of the 
piirUiiiucnt, for there waa tlie principal scat of 
power at that period. It was necesaiu^ to keep 
this secret. AH was prepared in silence i sealed 
letters wei’e sent to tlie eoinmandmits of the pro- 
vinces ; the press where the edicts were prepared 
w/i** siiiToiinded by guards. It -was intended that 
this project should not be known till tlie mo- 
inent of its iiromulgation to the parliaments. The 
time approached, and a report was spread abroad 
that a great political act was in preparation. The 
connciHur D’Eapr^mdnil succeeded mcomipting,by 
money, a printer’s workman to procure him a copy 
of the edicts. He then proceeded immediately to 
the palace, assembled lus colleagues, and boldly 
announced to them tho nuniatorial project (M.oy 1, 
1711110 Accoi’dmg to this pi*ojcct, six great baili- 
wicks'^ were to be eatablishod witldu the district 
of the pavliamout, whoso ollico was to bo that of 
restraining their ton extensive jurisdictioit ; the 
power of pronouncing final judgment, and of re- 
gistering laws and edicts, was transferred to a full 
court, composed of iioei's, prelates, magistrates, 
and military ofiicers, uli chosen by the king. The 
captain of tho guard also wag to have h.ad a deli- 
herativo voice. This plan militated against the 
judicial power of the parliament, and anmhilated 
uUogothor its political ])Owcr. Tho entire body, 
aHttmiahod at this proceeding, -were at a loss how 
to meet it. It could not delmcrate on t^ measure 
which had not been submitted to it, nor passively 
submit to BHch a blow without resistance. In this 
ombarras^meut it had recourse to an expedient 
w'liich in respect of the occasion discovered great 
firranoaa and ability — that of revising and re- 
establishing, by an express act, all the constituent 
laws of the monarchy, not forgetting to compre- 
hend in this number its very existence and rights. 
By this measure, it by no means anticipated the 
supposed designs of government, and parliament 
gained its object, and maintained all it had a right 
to maintain. 

It was in conseTnenee declared oh the fith of 
May by the parliament of Paris ; 

“ That France is a, monai’diy governed by the 
king, according to the laws j and that these laws, 
many of which are fiindameutal, comprehend and 
settle, lat. The right of the reigning family to the 
throne, descending from male to male by order of 
primogeniture ; 2d, the right of the nation freely 
ti> grant subsidies by the organ of the states-gcneral 
regularly convened and constituted ; 3d, the cus^ 
toms and capitularies of the produces j 4th, the 
permanency of magisfcraies j 5th, the right of courts 
to execute in every province the ordinances of the 
king, but not to order their registry, unless they 

* BaiUiagf, the jurisdiction or precinct of a bailiff or 
TuagiiitraU} appointed by tho crown. Trantls 
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he in conformity with tho constitutional laws of the , 
province, aa well as tho fundamental laws of the 
state ; 6th, the right of each citizen never in any 
maimer to bo delivered up to any other than Ins ' 
natural judges, who are those which thu hnv ap- 
points ; and 7th, that right, without which all others 
arc uaeleas, of every individual, not to be arreated, 
■whatsoever the order be, nuliss for the purpose of 
being coinmitted withoht delay to the custody of 
judges exercising a competent jurisdiction. The 
said court protested against every attempt that 
should be directed against the principles hereunder 
expressed.’* 

To this energetic resolution the minister replied 
by empty threats, a course on ail occasions badly 
advised and inoperative : he used rough language 
against certain members of the parliament. D’Fs- 
prdmenil and Goialart de Monsalbert, hearing that 
they were menaced, took refuge in the body of tlie 
assembled parliament, An officer, named Vincent 
D’Agout, proceeded there at the head of a com- 
pany, and not knowing the magistrates named in 
his warrant, called them by their names. The 
profoundest silence reigned at first in tho assembly; 
then the members cried out that they were all of 
them one D’FRpr^nnfnil. At last, tho real U’Espref- 
m^nil decliU'ed liimself, and followed the officer com- 
missioned to arrest him. The tumult was then at 
its height j the people accompanied tlie magistrates 
with acclamations. Three days after, the king, 
holding a “ lit de justice,” had the edicts registered, 
and the princes and peers assembled pi'e.sented the 
imago of that plenary court wliich wiis to succeed 
the parliainents. 

Tlie Chateldt passed immediatclya decree against 
tho edicts. The parliament of Ilheims declared 
llioso infamous who entered the plenm’y court. At 
Grenoble the inhabitants defended their magistrates 
againattwo regiments. The troops themselvea, ex- 
c'ted to disobedience by the mUitiiry nobles, soon 
refused to act ; and when the commandant of the 
Dauphinc assembled iiis colonels to know if their 
soldiers could be depended on, they all kept silence. 
The youngest, who was rntem»gated first, said that 
his, commencing from the eolouel, were not to be 
trusted. To this resistance the minister opposed 
the decrees of the grand council, which annulled 
the decisions of the sovereign courts, and con- 
demned eight of them to exile. 

The court, harassed by the nobility, who had 
occasioned the hostility of the parliament, by ap- 
pealing to the people, had recourse in its turn to 
the same means. It resolved to call the 
to its aid, as tho kings of France liad done before 
to exterminate feudality. The convocation of the 
atates-geuevnl was therefore hurried on with all 
possible speed ; precedents were ordered to be 
searched as to the best mode of their assembling ; 
authors and learned societies were invited to impart 
their intelligence ; and whilst the assembled clergy 
declared on their part that their convocation must 
be hastened, the court accepting the defiance, at the 
swne time suspended the meeting of the plenary 
court, and fixed the opening of the states-general 
for the first of May, 1789. At ^his juncture, tTie 
Archbishop of Toulouse retired, (Aug. 24, 1788,) 
who, by hardy projects inefficiently executed, had i 
provoked a resistance, which ought neither to have 
been excited or suppressed. In retiring he left the 
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treasury In poverty, the reuta of the Hotel do Villo I 
suspended, .all the authoritiea .at war, and all tho 
provinoea in arms. As for himself, enriched with 
eight hundred thousand francs from heneflces,with 
the arehbiahoprie of Sena, and with a eardin<al’s 
hat, if he did not amend the coramonwealtli, he at 
least made his own fortune, As his last advice, he 
recommended the Itmg to recal Neoker to the 
ministry of the finances, in order that his popularity 
might be eifectual to check those popular encroach- 
ments which seemed to be inevitable. 

It was during the two years 17B7 .and 80, that 
the French nation first conceived the idea of ad- 
vancing from idle theories to practice. The 
struggle of tho eliief authorities excited this desire, 
and afforded tho me.ans of satiafying it. During 
the whole of this century, the parli.ameiit had been 
attacking the clergy, and diaeovering their trans- 
alpine inclinations ; after the clergy, the parliament 
next attackeci the court, pointed out its .abuses of 
power, and impeached its irregularities. Threat- 
ened with reprisals, and in its turn disturbed in 
i ts existenoe, it proceeded at last to restore those 
prerogatives to the n.ation which the court had 
been desirous of stripping itself, in order that they 
should be revested in an extraordinary tribunal. 

I thww apyeEvseA the people el tVew Aghte, 

tlia^ parliament exerted every effort to inoito them 
to insurrection j on tlieir part, the liigh clergy by 
issuing mandates, the nobility in inciting the mili- 
tary to insuhordiimtion, had joined their efforts to 
those of the magistracy, and stirred up tho people 
to arms in defence of their privileges, 

The court, pressed upon by tlicaa different ene- 
mies, made but a weak resistance. Peeling the ne- 
cessity of action, and deferring always the oppor- 
tunity, it had extinguished sometimes some abuses, 
rather for the advantage of tlie treasury than the 
interest of the people, and relapsed again into inac- 
tivity. _ Finally, being attacked on all sides, and 
observing that the nobility called the people to tile 
contest, it also resolved upon introducing them into 
the convocation of tlie states-general ; and, although 
opposed during the whole century to the spirit of 
philosophy, the court on this occasion appealed to 
its principles, and determined to deliver up to its 
examination the constitution of the kingdom. Thus 
the principal .authorities presented the singular 
spectacle of unjust usurpers, who, having a long 
time disputed the right of a possession in presonco 
of itslawful ownor,at last conclude by calling upon 
him .as an umpire in the contest. 

Things were in this situation, when Neoker re- 
entered tiie rainisti-y. (Aug. 1. 1788.) Confidence ac- 
companied himj credit was forthwith re-established; 
the most pressing difficulties of the treasury were 
discharged. By various expedients he provided 
for the necessary expenses until the convocation 
of the states-general, which was tho remedy anxi- 
ously called for by all parties. 

_ Great questions began now to ho agitated rela- 
tive to its organization. It was asked what p.art 
the tiir/ etat would take, if it would appear there 
as an equal or as a petitioner ; wliether it shoSid 
possesB an equal number of representatives with the 
two jirst ranks whether its deliberations should 
be carried on individually or collectively, and 
whether the tiers dtat should have but one voice 
against the two voices of the nobility and clergy. 


The first question agitated was that of tho num- 
ber of deputiee, and never did a pbilosophical 
controversy of tho eighteenth century exoito equal 
ferment. The absolute importance of tho question 
heated the minds of all. A concise, energetic, 
bitter writer took in this discussion tho place wliich 
the great geniuses of the ago had occupied in 
pliiloaopliic.al quaiTols. The Ahbd Sieyes, in a 
publication which gave a strong impulse to the 
public spirit, asks, What is the tiers Hat 1 and an- 
Bwera, Nothing. What ought it to be ? — Every 
thing t 

The states of the Dauphind met in spite of tho 
court. The two first ranks, more powerful and 
more popular in this country than any where olso, 
decided that the representatives of tlie tiers Hat 
should be equal to that of the nobility and clergy. 
Tlie parliament of Paris seeing already the conse- 
quence of its imprudent provocations, perceived 
that the tiers itat would not come as an auxiliary, 
but as a controlling power ; and in registering the 
edict of conYoention, it enjoined as an express 
clause the mainteniince of tho ]jrecedents of 1614, 
which virtually annulled the inlluence of the third 
class. Having already lost the popular favour by 
the difficulties it had opposed to the edict of tolora- 
titm to tViO ■pcotwaiwnts,, t\w was wow 

entirely unmasked, and the court completely 
avenged. They were the first to oxporicnoo tlio 
instability of popular favours : and if at a later pe- 
riod the nation became ungrateful to lior favourites 
whom she abandoned one after another, on this 
occasion she certainly acted justly against the par- 
liament, for it stopped short before she had re- 
covered any one of lier riglits. 

The court, not daring to decide by its own autho- 
rity these important questions, or rather wishing 
to deprive the two first ranks of tlieir popularity to 
its own advantage, asked their advice, with tlie 
intention of not following it, if (as was probable) 
this advice was against tho tiers Hat, A new as- 
sembly of the notables* was convoked, in which 
all questions relative to the holding tlie states- 
generai were agitated. The dispute was ani- 
mated, On the one side ancient observances, 
and on tho other the natural rights of man were 
upheld. In reference even to the former, the tiers 
Hat had still the advanl.age ; for to the forms of 
1614, cited by the nobility, were opposed other 
precedents of a still more ancient date. Thus in 
some aasemblies, and on certain points, votes had 
been collected individually; sometimes the delibe- 
rations of the states had heeii carried on by pro- 
vince and not by rank ; oftentimes the deputies of 
the tiers Hat had equalled in number those of the 
nobility and clergy : how then could the .an- 
cient usages he alleged ? had not the powers of the 
realm been in a continual state of revolution ! 
Had not the royal .authority itself been subject 
to constant vicissitude 1 at one time sovereign, 
then vanquished and despoiled, afterwards laaising 
itself anew by tho aid of the people, and fin.ally con- 
centrating all power in itself. The clorgy were in- 
formed that if they went hack to tlie ancient times, 
they -were no longer an order ; in respect of the 
nobles, it was agreed that the possessors of fiefs 

• The AssemWy opened at Versailles on tl^ Cth Kovem- 
her, and closed Its session on tho 8tli Decemher fuUuwiag. 
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alone could be elected, and that therefore the 
majority of them ought to lio excluded ; in regard 
of the parliamout itself, that they wore but the 
unfaithful ofticers of royalty; and all of them wore 
told that the Pronch constitution was nothing but 
one long revolution, during which each power had 
in turn the prodoiuinnnce ; that all had heen inno- 
vation ; and that in such a wide conflict reason 
ought alone to decide. 

The tin's itat comprehended nearly the whole of 
the nation, all the useful, industrious, enlightened 
classes ; although the tiers kat did possess but a por- 
tion of the landed interest, at least they had farmed 
t all, and, according to the dictates of reason, it 
was not unreasonahle that there should be gi’anted 
to this order a number of deputies equal to that of 
the two other orders, 

The assemhlyof the notahles declared itself against 
this doubling of the tiers itat, as they called it. 
Only one committee, the same over wliich Monsieur 
the king’s brother presided, voted for it. The 
court, then taking into consideration, to use its own 
expression, the advice of tlie rainoritj', the opinion 
pronounced by many princes 'of tlie blood, the 
desire of the throe orders of the Uauphind, the 
demand of the pi-ovincial assemhlies, the example 
of many countries of the state, the counsel of seve- 
ral authors, and the wish expressed by a great 
number of adilressos, ordered that the total number 
of deputies should ho a thousand at least ; that it 
should ho formed as roasou roipiirod, and consist 
of the population and tax-payers selected from 
every bailiwick ; and that the number of deputies 
of the tiers Hat should be equal to that of the two 
first orders joined together, (Decree of the Council 
of 27 th Uooomhor, 17011.) 

This declaration excited an universal enthusiasm. 
Attributed to Nccker, it gained him the favour of 
the nation, and the hatred of the great. Never- 
theless this declaration decided nothing as to the 
voting individually or collectively, but impliedly 
it reduced the question to one point, for it was use- 
, less to augm'int the mimber of voices, if they were 
not to be counted. Thus the third class obtained 
virtually that which had been expressly denied 
them. It also gave an idea of the weakness of the 
court, and even of Necker himself. Thiscourt pre- 
sented such an assemblage of various opinions, 
that it became impossible to attain a definite result. 
As for tlie king himself, although equitable and 
desirous of pleasing, he was too mistrustful of his 
own abilities; and, though willing to redress_ the 
grievances of his people, he was seized sometimes 
with p.anioal and superstitious terrors, and thought 
he could see anarchy and impiety marching linnd- 
iii-lmnd with liberty and toleration. The spirit of 
philosophy, in its first flight, had committed some 
errors ; and a timid and religious king naturally 
became terrified. Thus sinking every raonieiit 
under weakness, terror, and vacillation of mind, 
Louis XVI. determined upon every sacrifice, so 
far as he himself was concerned, but he had not re- 
solution enough to impose any upon others; i victim 
to his leaning towards the court, and of his eoja- 
plaisaiiee to the queen, he expiated faults which 
were not of his own ooraroissian, hut wbioli became 
his os being tlie head of the state. The queen, de- 
voted to hit pleasures, revelling in the empire of 
her o'wn charms, would have been perfectly liappy 


if her Inisbniid had been tranquil, and the treasury 
full, and lierself adored by the court and lier 
subjects. Atone time, when the necessity appeared 
Urgent, she joined the king in endeavouring to 
bring about a reform; while, at another, when she 
imagined the supreme authority to be menaced, 
and her court friends despoiled, she stayed the 
king’s intentions, caused tile popular minister to 
be dismissed, and destroyed all means and hope of 
doing good. Above all, she yielded to tlie influence 
of one party of the nobility, who lived in the royal 
circle, and were fostered in its luxuries and ex- 
cesses. This court nobility, ns did the queen her- 
self, undoubtedly wished tliat the king slumld have 
tlie means of indulging their prodigalities ; .and, 
from this motive, were the enemy of paa'liamenta 
when tliey refused the supplies, but became their 
friends when tiiey defended their privileges, by 
refusing, under apecioua pretexts, their assent to 
tlie territorial subsidy. In tlie midst of these con- 
trary influences, the king, not daring to loolt danger 
in the face, to judge of abuses and destroy them by 
his autliorify, yielded alternately to the court and 
public opinion, and satisfied neither the one nor the 
other. 

If, indeed, during the whole of the eighteenth 
century, when the philosopliic spirits of the nation 
assembled in a green walk of the Tuilleries, con- 
tenting themselves merely with expressing their 
hearty desires for the success of Frederic and the 
Americans, for Turgot and for Necker ; if when 
their ambition was not to govern skates, but simply 
to enlighten princes, and their foresight merely per- 
ceived a I'cvoliitlon at a distance, which the signs 
of discontent and the absurdity of the govcrunient 
institutions made Buffioiontly presumable, — if at 
this period the king had spontaneously introduced 
some moderation into his expenses, and given some 
guarantees, all would have been tranquillized for a 
long period, and Louis XVI. would have been adored 
as the equal of Marcus Aurelius. But when all the 
authorities found themselves degraded by a long 
struggle, and all the abuses of the state unveiled 
by an assembly of notahles, and when the nation, 
made a party to the quarrel, had conceived the 
hope and the will of acquiring imporfanoe, she 
haughtily insisted upon her claim. The states- 
geueral had been promised to the nation ; she de- 
manded that the period of its convocation should 
he hastened ; the period having been accelerated, 
the nation claimed the prepoiiclerance ; it had been 
refused her ; hut by the doubling her representa- 
tives, the menus of victory liad been imparted. Thus 
the very ooneessions of the government were un- 
gracious, and were r.athor forced from it than freely 
granted. The nation felt her strength, and deter- 
mined upon attaining all that could be grasped. A 
continual opposition urged her ambition, and quickly 
rendered her insatiable. But even now, if a 
great minister, in giving strength to the king, con- 
ciliating the queen, and keeping in cheek the 
privileged orders, had anticipated, and satiated at 
once the popular ambition, by becoming himself 
the organ of the gift of a free constitution, and 
had satisfied the thirst for action. which the nation 
experienced, by calling it, not to reform the state, 
butte discuss the annual interests of astatealready 
formed, perhaps the fearful struggle which ensued 
might have been prevented. Such a minister would 
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and above all, wauld have made \l hia object rather 
to silence than li&teii to the luimeraus prefcenaioiis 
of all ranks. The times called for a man of an 
energetic mind, able and willing to act up to 
his conviction, and such a man, bold, powerful, 
and perliaps passionate, would have intimidated 
a court reluctant to assent to hia racasui’es. To 
please the public, witliouc sacrificing ancient pre- 
tensions, and to satisfy the pressing wants of the 
treasury, the court took half-measures. It chose 
a minister half-philosopher and only half-bold, who 
enjoyed an immense populuriLy, because half popu- 
lar intentions in an agent of power, went beyond 
all the hopes, and excited the enthusiasm of a 
people whom, shortly after, their demagogue leaders 
could hardly satisfy. . ^ ' 

The approaching crisis tlirew the whole Jfingdom , 
into an uiuversal ferment. Assemblies were formed | 
all over France, from the example of England, 
under tho denomination of clubs. Abuses to be 
destroyed, reforms to be made, and a constitution 
to be farmed, were the only subjects there dis- 
cussed. This examiuation into the state of the 
country produced a general irritation. Tn fact the 
state of politics and economy were intolerable. 
All was privilege ; in individuals, in classes, cities, 
provinces, and even in trades. The industry and 
genius of nuiti was everywhere shackled. Civil, | 
ecclesiastical, and military dignities wci'o exclu- 
sively rcbCL’ved ibr certain classes, and in those > 
classes for certain individuals. No one could 
enter into a profession without certain titles and 
certain pecuniary ooncUtions. Cities had their 
jn'ivilegea for the asaesameiit, receipt, and propor- 
tion of taxes, and for the choice of magiatrntea. 
Even crown gifts, converted by reversions into 
family property, hardly permitted the monarch 
to indulge in preferences. There only remained to 
him the liberty of conferring some pecuniary dona- 
tions, and he has been seen obliged to dispute with 
the Duke do Coigny respecting the abolition of an 
useless office*. Everything, then, was permanently 
established in cortaiu liands, and on all sides the 
small number were opposed to the great majority 
who were despoiled. The expenses of the state 
weighed on one class alone. The nobility and clergy 
possessed nearly two-fcUirds of the land. The re- 
mainder, the property of the people, paid a multitude 
of feudal rights to the nobility, and titlies to the 
clergy, and was exposed to the devastations of 
noble hunting parties and of gome preserves. All 
taxes on articles of consumption weighed upon the 
majority, and consequently on the people. The mode 
of collecting them was extremely vexatious ; tho 
gentry were, with impunity, in arrears} the people, 
on the contrary, exposed to every harsh severity, 
were condemned to imprisonment if their produce 
was insufficient, and though they nourished with 
their sweat, and defended by their blood, the higher 
classes of society, they themselves could hardly, 
with the greatest difficulty, obtain the bare moans 
of existence. The lot of tho citizens, an ^en- 
lightened and induairious class, was certainly less 
J unhappy than tjiat of the people ; but yet, while 
enriching the kingdom by their industry, and 
adorning it by their talents, they were precluded 


from all thoso tu.lvaiv(afj;os \vUicIi they bad a to 
enjoy. Justice, {ulmiiuMtcri'd in some pvovineos by 
the gentry, and in the royal jonsdielions by inagia- 
ti'ates who purcliAH('d tlieir ofliees, was slow, often 
partial, always ruinoiie, and almvo nll^ cruel in 
criminal prosocuLiona. Individual liherLy was 
violated hy Icitrca dc oAclict, iu\c\ the lihei’ty of tho 
press by the royal censors. Finally, tho state, ill- 
(lelended from without, betrayed by Ibo nilHlres.sea 
of Louis XV., and compromised by tho vveaknoss 
of tho ministers of Louis XVI., had been recently 
dishonoured in Europe by the shameful siicrifice of 
Holland and of Poland, 

The masses of the population had begun already 
to agitato ; riots took jjhice many times during the 
altercations of the parliaments, particularly ou the 
retirement of the Arclibibhop of Touloufeo ; hia 
effigy was burnt by the populace, and the* armed 
force which endeavoured to disperse tho mob, 
were insulted and even attacked j ngitaiors.were 
insufficiently prosecuted, tho ferment was uni- 
versal, and tho excited mind of the public was full 
of liliG idea of an approaching revolution. The 
parliament and tho nobility already saw that the 
arms they had given to the people would be turned 
against themselves. In Britany, the doubling of 
the tiers was opposed by tho noblesse, who had 
refused to noiniiuito deputies ; and tho citizens of 
that district, who had been such powerful oppo- 
nents to the court, now turned against tho iiobUshc, 
and terrible conflicts ensued. T’ho court, not 
thinking itself yet thoroughly avenged ou the 
noblesse of Britany^, not only refused tliom its aid, 
but imprisoned some of their members who came 
to Paris to require assistanco. 

The elements tliemsclvea seemed to join in the 
general turbulence. A hall storm, on the 18th of 
July, had destroyed tho harvests, and rendored 
I the provisioning of Paris most difficult, in additicui 
to the distraction that appeared to be brewing. 

I All the activity of commerce was scnrcoly siim- 
; cieiit to collect the quantity of provisions neces- 
I sary for that great capital ; and aii^ppveheneion 
gained ground, that when confidence in the public 
wealth was shaken, and communications with the 
! provinces inteiTupted by political tumults, tho 
very means of subsistence woxdd hardly be found. 
Since the severe winter which followed the disas- 
ters of Louis XlV., and which immortalized the 
charity of Fenelon, a more rigwous ono than that 
of 1788 .aud 1789 had not been witnessed. A 
benevolence equal to that which then shone forth 
in the most affecting manner was not sufficient to 
alleviate the miseries of the people. Destitute 
vagabonds, without money or food, might be seen 
crowding together in the streets of Versailles and 
Paris, displaying their misery and nakedness in 
solicitation of the public charity, and appeai’ing, 
on the slightest symptom of every tumult, to take 
part in the fray and seek to i)rofLt by chance, 
always favourable to those who have every thing 
to gain, even to bread for the passing day. 

Thus every thing conspii’ed to bring about a 
revolulioTi, The events of an entire century had 
contributed to unveil abuses } tlie last two j'ears 
had excited a general spirit of revolt j and the 
interference of the populace in the quarrel of the 


• See the Memoirs of Bouille. 
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privileged ordora, had disciplined the popular raobs. 
A concurreiieo of political oirciimstanecs and na- 
tural calamities aaomud also to hasten the impend- 
ing eatastro[)ho, whereof the period might have 
been delayed, although the fulfilment would, sooner 
or later, become iiiovitahlo. 

It was in the midst of these oiroumstancea that 
the eleetioiia look place. They were tumnltuoiis 
in some provinces, oonteated throughout, hut 
carried on with groat unanimity and order at 
P.aria. In the distribution of the lists there was 
a spirit of unity and mutual understanding ; mer- 
chants, lawyers, and men of letters, astonished to 
find themselves for the first time associated toge- 
ther, by degrees hooama elevated to tho earns 
level hy the spirit of liberty wluoh united them. 
The first act of their authority was tlie re-noraina- 
tiou of tho committees constituted hy the king ; 
hut as this waa merely done to manifest and eou- 
firin their powers, the persons who filled these 
Beveral ell'ices were still left in possession of their 
places. One of tho most celebrated of the electors 
was Dailly : this modest and learned man quitted 
his retreat at Chaillot to take part at this iuterest- 
pij; crisis in tho puhlio affairs ; a stranger to in- 
trigue, and possessed of a high sense of the iinport- 
anco of his noble mission, ho prosouted himself 
siuglv and on foot bol'oi'o the assembly. Ho stopped 
on his rimlo upon tho terrace of the FeuiUnns ; 
an uiikuowu young man approached him witli 
respect. “ You will ho nominated,” said ho to 
him. “ I know nothing of it,” replied Bailly ; 
“ lliia lionour ought neither to ho refused nor 
solicited.” The modest acndemician resumed his 
walk, presented himself at the iiasemhiy, and was 
nominated sueoossivcly oleetor and deputy. 

Tho eleotion of Count, Mitaheau was tumultuous ; 
rejected hy tho nobility, and woleoined by the 
tiert dial, lie tlirew Proveneo, Ids country, into 
agitation, .and oarao shortly afterwards and pre- 
sented himself at Versailles. 

The court did not wish to influence the elec- 
tions ; they ^y<^re not sorry to see in them a great 
number of curates, and reckoned on their opposi- 
tion to the great dignitaries of the chui'ch, and at 
tlio sama time tlieir re.spect for the throne : in 
other respects they did not foresee all ; and in the 
deputies of tlie tiers descried rather the adversaries 
of the nobility than of themselves. The Duke of 
Orldana was accused of taking an active part to 
cause himself and his partisans to he nominated. 
Already signalized among the adversaries of the 
court, an ally of the parliaments, and appealed to 
by the populiu- party as their leader, whetlier he 
liked it or not, ho accused of many secret 
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plots. A cleploi'aljlo scene took place at the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine, and as an originator is readily 
ascribed to all events^ ho was accused of it. 
R< 5 veiUoii, a mairnfactuver of painted paper, who 
from the extent of liis business maintained lar"© 
workshops, improved our manufacture, and gave 
subsistence to three hundrofl workmen, was accused 
of intending to reduce Iiia wages to one half. 
The populace threatened to bum his house. They 
were, however, disper.'jcd, but returned the next 
day ; the houso was attacked, burned, and de- 
stroyed. (27th April, lyilQ.) Ill spite of the 
pienacca thrown out the evening before by the 
assailants ; in spite of the appointed rendezvous 
wliiph had been openly made, the authorities did 
not interfere till very late, and then acted with 
excessive vigoiu*. They waited till tho people 
were masters of the house, and then attacked 
them with fury, and slaughtered a great number 
of a ferocious and intrepid class of men, wlio after- 
wards appeared upon every occasion of tumult, 
and were known by the name of hnyands. 

All parties mutually accused eacli other of the 
blame of this transaction. The court was re- 
proached with its tardy interference at first, and 
its cruelty aftei’wards ; and it was supposed tliat 
the people had been intentionally allowed to com- 
mence tlieir attack, for tho purpose of making an 
example, and testing the fidelity of the Boldiery. 
The money found upon the persons of some of the 
rioters at Ri^veilion’s house, together with the 
expi'essioiis which escaped from some of tliem, 
created a suspicion tlint they were instigated by 
Some concealed influence ; and the enemies of the 
popxilar party accused tlie Dulce of Orleans of 
having wished to make a trial of these revolu- 
tionary forces. 

This prince had received from his birth tho 
most felicitous qualifications ; lie was the inheritor 
of immense riches, but, having devoted himself to 
evil pursuits, he had abused all these gifts of 
nature and fortune. Devoid of consistency in his 
character, alternately careless of tlie public opinion, 
and greedy of popularity, ho was daring and 
ambitious one day, and submissive and fluctuating 
the next. Being embroiled with the queen, he 
became an enemy to tho court. ‘When parties 
began to form, be allowed them to make use of 
his name, and even, it ia said, hia money. Flattered 
with a confused prospect of the iutiire, he did 
enough to make himself the subject of accusation, 
but not enough to sueoeed ; and if his partisans 
I really had projects, they should have despaired of 
I Bucoess, from his iuconstaiit ambitiow. 
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The moment of tho convocation finally arrived j 
ill the common danger the highest ranlcs drew 
near the court, and crowded about the princes of 
the blood, and the c^ueen. They endeavoured to 
gain by their flatteries the country-gentlemen, and 
laughed behind their hacks at their rusticity ; the 
clergy used every effort to gain over the plebeians 
of their order, and the military nobility those of 
their own. The parliaments, wlio had thought to 
occupy the highest place in the states* general, 
began to fear that their ambition would be thwarted. 
The deputies of die tUra itoiy strong in their 
superiority of talent, and the energetic expression 
of their papers, supported also by their continual 
communications with the provinces, and even I 
stimulated by tho doubts many entertained of 
their success, determined to assume a commanding 
appearance. 

The king alone, who Imd not enjoyed a moment’s 
i rest since the commencement of his reign, re- 
garded the meeting of the etates-general as the 
termination of liia embarrassments. For himself 
he was very little jealous of his authority ; but he 
looked upon it as his duty to the queen and his 
children to keep his patrimony inviolate j and had 
it not been for this consideration would Iiave been 
well content to resign part of it, and throw the 
cares of government from his own shoulders upon 
those of the nation. He therefore hastened with 
joy the preparations for the convocation. A spa- 
cious hall had been hurriedly prepared for th© 
occasion ; tlie costuraeg were fixed upon ; and 
an humiliating regulation imposed upon tho 
tiers etat. Men are not less jealous of their dignity 
than of their rights ; with a just pride therefore 
their papers forbade the deputies to submit to any 
degrading eeremomal. This new fault of the 
court originated, as did all the others, in a desire 
of maintaining at least the shadow of power when 
the substance was no more ; and this might well 
excite a deep indignation, at tho very moment 
when the nation was, as it were, measuring it with 
its eye, previous to commencing the attack. 

On the 4th of May, the evening before the open- 
ing of the states-gcneral, a solemn procession took 
place. The king, the three estates, and all the 
dignitaries of the state, proceeded together to th© 
church of Notre Dame. The court displayed ex- 
traordinary magnificence ; the two first estates 


■were dressed with splendour : pi'inces, dukes, and 
peers, were attired in purple, and wore hats and 
feathers : the deputies of the clothed in simple 
black cloaks, followed \ and in spite of their exterior 
humble appearance, seemed strong in number, and 
elate with hope. It was obseiwed that the Duke 
of Orleans, who followed in the rear of the nobility, 
lagged behind and mixed with the first of the de- 
puties of the tim. 

This national, military, and religious procession } 
the pious chaunta and w'arlike music whicli accom- 
panied its mai*ch, and above all, the greatnoss of 
the ovent it celebrated, deeply affeoLed ilio hearts 
of all. The sermon of tho bishop of Nanei, which 
was full of generous Bentiments, was applauded 
with enthusiasm, in spite of the sanctity of the 
place, and the presence of the king. Groat asaem- 
blies elevate the soul, divest it of aelflahnees, and 
fill it with sympathy. A general excitement per- 
vaded all bosoms j the enmities of all hearts seemed 
to be suddenly appeased j and humanity and pa- 
triotism appeared, for the moment, to be the para- 
mount sentiments ^ ^ 

The opening of the states took place the next 
day, May the 5th, 1789. At this solemnity, the 
king "waa seated on an elevated throne j the queen 
near him; the court in stalls j the two first orders 
of the state on tho two sides ; and the tiers 6tat at 
the bottom of the hall, or lower benches f, A 
general movement took place on the appearance of 
Count Mirabeau, and indeed his look and manner 
made an impresaion on the assembly. The meml)ers 
of the tiaj's Stat, in spite of the established usage, 
covered their heads with the two other orders. The 
king made a speech in which he recommended disin- 
terestedness to some, prudence to others, and spoke 
to ail of his love for hia people. The keeper of the 
seals, Bai'entin, then ad^’essed the assembly ; and 
■was followed by Necker, who read a report upon 
the state of tho kingdom ; spoke at'great length of 
the finances, which he charged with a deficiency of 

• See Note 1 in the Appendix. 

t Gwileries, disposed in the form of an amphitheatie, 
were nUed with a brilliant assembly of spectators; the 
deputies were introduced and arranged iiccording to the 
order established In the last convocation, in IflH. The 
clergy flat on the right, the nohlea on the left, the commons 
’ in front of the throne. Alison, i. 183. 
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fifty-six millions ; and fatigued by liia prolixity 
those whom ho did not wound by hia censures. 

The next day, the deputies of each order had 
separate chambers assigned them. Besides the 
common hnll, which was sufficiently spacious to 
contain the three orders together, two others had 
been constructed for the nobility and clergy. The 
common hall was appropriated to the tiers Hat; by 
which arrangement they possessed the advantage 
of being in tlieir own place and that of the estates 
at the same time. The first tiling to bo done was 
the verification of powers. Whether this should 
bo a general, or separate transaction effected by 
each order independent of tho others, was the 
question now discussed. The deputies of the tiers^ 
pretending it was of consequence that each cham- 
ber of the states-general should be assured of the 
legitimacy of the other two, demanded a common 
verification j while the nobility and clergy, wishing 
to maintain a distinction of ranks, insisted that 
eacli order should constitute itself separately. This 
question was noli that of individual voting, for 
tile powers might be verified in common, and tho 
votes collected separately, but it greatly resembled 
it. It caused, as migiit havo been foreseen and 
prevented by terminating tho difference beforehand, 
a division on the very first day. But the court 
iioYcr hud firmness onougli cither to den’y or ac- 
cord anything j and besides, iierhaps, hoped to turn 
tlie ([uarrola of tlio states to its own advantage. 

The ileputies of the tkrs having taken their 
places in the common chamber, remained inactive, 
waiting, they said, to be joined by their colleagues. 
On tho contrary, the nobility and clergy, having 
retired each to thoir respective hall, discussed the 
question of the verification. The clergy voted for 
a separate verification by a majorityof 133 against 
114, inid the nobility by a majority of IfiS against 
114. The tim Hat were still unmoved, ana con- 
tinuod the next day the conduct of tho former 
evening. Tiiey avoided every measure tliat could 
give countenance to the idea of their being a sepa- 
rate order. For this reason, when they sent some 
of their memliSrs to the two other cliambcrs, no 
express mission was given them : these members 
were sent to the nobility and clergy, to inform 
them, that tho deputies of the third class were 
waiting for them in the common chamber. The 
nobility, not at that instant sitting, returned no 
answer; the clergy were assembled, and oftei'ed to 
nominate commissioners to reconcile the differences 
which had arisen between them. This they imme- 
diately did, and invited the nobility to do the same. 
In this altercation, indeed, the clergy showed a 
disposition very different from that of the nobility; 
and although they had suffered more than any 
other of the privileged classes from the attacks of 
tho eighteenth century, their very political exist- 
ence contested, and their revenue diminished by 
the increase of curates, still their profession sug- 
gested moderate measures, and accordingly they 
acted, as we shall presently see, in the character 
of peacefulness and moderation. 

The nobility, on the contrary, refused all terms, 
and declined to name commissioners. Less pru- 
dent than the clergy, conceiving loftier notions 
of their rights, they disregarded moderation, and 
thouglit that everything must give way to their 
absolute supJl'iority. These men, who did not 


excuse passion in others, abandoned thomselves 
to^ their own intemperance, and in public com- 
mitted the most violent extravagances. Casales 
and D’Esprdmdnil, who had both been lately en- 
nobled, adopted tho most outrageous notions which 
they had concocted at particular* meetings. In 
vain did tho minority, composed of men more wise 
or more prudently ambitious endeavour to enlighten 
the nobility ; they would listen to no counsel, but 
talked of defending their rights with their blood and 
lives ; and added, that their cause was one of right 
and justice. These extravagancies had no effect on 
t\\Q ti&rs Hat ; they still epntinued immovably ob- 
stinate, and received every insult with the greatest 
calmness ; they nursed their anger in silence, al- 
lowed no symptom of it to appear, and were care- 
ful that their whole conduct sliould be marked by 
discretion and firmness ; and they thus gained the 
plaudits of the galleries, which, though first de- 
signed for the court, were soon filled by the people. 

Many days had already elapsed ; the clergy had 
in vain laid several suares to entrap the tiers Hat, 
in seeking to involve them in certain acta tending 
to comproraiae them as a constituted order. But 
the tiers Hat liad constantly rejected these ques- 
tions : none but the indispensable measures of its 
own interior government were transacted by the 
tiers ctai; the appointment of a sejiior, or presi- 
dent, and associates to collect the votes, were al- 
most thoir sole act. All letters addressed to them 
were left unopened ; and they declared tlieraselves 
to form not merely an order, but a?i assembiy of 
cHizensy associated by legitimate autlionty, to 

he joined by other citizens, 

The nobility, after their first refusal to nominate 
conciliatory commissioners, at last consented to send 
them; but the instructions their commiRsioners 
received were rendered useless, inasmuch as they 
were ordered to declare thattlie nobility would not 
depart from their decision of the 6th of May, which 
insisted on a separate verification. The clergy, 
on the contrary, consistent with themselves, sus- 
pended the verification whicli they had commenced 
in their own chamber, and declared themselves not 
constituted during the conferences of the concilia- 
tory commissioners. The conferences were at last 
opened: the clergy were silent, the deputies of the 
commons sot forth their reasons with calmness; 
those of the nobility with violence. The latter 
became only exasperated by the dispute ; and the 
tiers Hat, determined to yield nothing, secretly re- 
joiced at the ill-success of the conference. Tho 
nobility were daily assured by their commissioners, 
that the advantage in every conference was on 
their side; thisproportionably exalted their pride; 
nevertheless a passing glimmer of prudence made 
the two first orders voluntarily renounce tlieir 
peenniary exemptions. The tiers Hat accepted of 
this concession, but persisted in preserving its in- 
action, and in its constant demand of a common 
verification. The conferences still continued open; 
a new method of adjustment was proposed: that of 
confirming the powers of the whole states by com- 
raiBsh)nera selected from the three ranks. The 
delegates of the nobility expressly refused to assent 
to this arrangement, and they retired without 
fixing a day for a new conference. Thus all ac- 
commodation was broken off. On the same day 
the nobility passed a resolution, by which they now 
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decLireil that, foi' the present seasion^tbey ehonlA 
separately verify; but that it should be left to the 
states to determine upon some other mode in future. 
This resolution was cnminumcated to the eoYnmona 
on the 27 th of May. They had been aasembled since 
the 5th ; twenty-two days had elapsed, and they had 
done nothing. It now seemed time to determineupon 
something. Mirabean, who was the chief mover of 
the popular party, observed that the consideration 
of the public good had been too long retarded; that 
something must be finally decided on. He proposed 
tlieii, (after the communication of the decision of the 
nobility,) that the clergy should be called on for 1 
tho last time to explain themselves, and declare 
whether they would or would not join the com- 
mons. This proposition was instantly adopted. The 
deputy, Target, at the head of a numerous deputa- 
tion, Gutored the chamber of the clergy. “ Tlie 
gentlemen of the commons invite,’^ said he, “ in 
the name of the Ood of peace, and the national inter- 
est, the deputies of the clergy to join them in the 
hall of Assembly, to consult on the best means of 
re-establishing that concord which is so necessary 
at the present rainuto, to the safety of publio 
affairs.” This solemn invitation produced a great 
effect ; it was answered by groat numbers with 
acclamations, and many would have accepted of it 
immediately, but they were prevented, and answer 
was returned, to the commons, that the clergy 
would talce their message into consideration. On 
tho return of the deputation, the tUrs itat, as not 
to bo swayed from its purpose, resolved to await 
the reply of the clergy at the present sitting ; this 
answer not arriving, a message was sent stating that 
they were waiting for a reply. The clergy com- 
pinmed of being hurried, and demanded a longer 
time. They were answered that tlic commons 
would await their reply all day and all night. 

Their situation was a delicate one; knowing that 
after their answer a decisive part would imme- 
diately be taken, they wislied to temporize and 
consult with the court; they demanded therefore a 
delay till the next day, which was most unwillingly 
granted. On the following day. tlie Icing, who, iu 
this emergency, was appealed to by the two first 
orders, determmed to intcrfei'e. The sudden and 
rapid elevation of the populai' power caused all 
leceiit enmities to he forgotten, and imited the 
court, nobility, and clergy, in their opposition to 
the deputies of the tiers 6tat. The Idng finally 
appearing at the states, invited the three orders to 
resume their conferences in presence of his keeper 
of the seals. The tiers whatever may he said 
of their projects, which have been judged of by tlie 
event, did not exteinl their wishes beyond a quali- 
fied monarchy. Knowing the benevolent intentions 
of Louis XVI., they entertained the highest respect 
for his person; and besides, not wishing to injure 
their cause by any blaineable act, they answered, 
that in deference to the king, they would consent 
to the resumption of the conferences, although, from 
the declarations of the nobility, they had reason 
to believe they would prove useless. This answer 
was accompanied by an address which the senior 
was coratnissioued to give to the king. This senior 
was Bailly, a simple and virtuous man, an illustrious, 
learned, and modest scholar, who had been sud- 
denly truusported from the silent studies of his closet 
into the midst of civil discord, and was chosen 


to preside over the aasenddy of popular dvpuUes* 
He was intiiuidiited at first at his now task, and 
thought himself innvorthy of fulfilling it, and in- 
deed only undertook the olVieo as a nnitier of pub- 
lic duty; but tho spirit of liberty which aniinati'il 
him soon gave him new thoughts: ho iuuiul in 
himself an unexpected firmness and presence of 
mind; and in the midst of snch confiicta ho made 
the majesty of tho assembly respected, and as its 
I representative, conducted himself with all tbe 
dignity of virtue and intelligence. 

Badly had the greatest trouble to obtain an inter- 
view with the king. As he insisted upon being 
introduced, tbe courtiers spread the report that he 
had not even respected the grief of the king, 
afflicted by the death of the Dauphin. But lie at 
last obtained admittance; and passing over ovory 
humiliating ceretnony, presented himse'lf before 
his sovei’eign with firmness and respect. The king 
received him with Idiidness, but without explaining 
his intentions. 

The govcrainent, having made up its mind to 
make some sacrifices for tho sake of the treasury, 
was not sorry to see a conflict between the diflorent 
ordox’S of tbe states, and thought to turn it to its 
owxx advantage by becoming their arbiter; first, 
by depriving the nobility ol their pecuniary privi- 
leges by means of the tiers 6tat; and, sccoiiiUy, by 
checking tho ambition of the latter with tlio aid 
of the nobility. As to tho nobility, not caring for 
the embarrassment of the truiibiiry, and considtu'ing 
nothing but the great sacrifices it was likely to cost 
them, they wished to bring about a dissolution of 
the states-gcnoral, and thus ronder Ihoir convoca- 
tion inoperative. The commons, wlioui tlio court 
and first ranks would hot rccogniHo under that title, 
but called always by tho naino of the tiers uVit, 
acquii’ed dally fresh strength, and felt determined to 
brave all dangers rather than allow an opportunity 
so favourable to their interests, as that which now 
offered, to escape them. 

The cooferences demanded by tho Idng took 
place. The commissioners of th(^ nobility raised 
eveiy kind of difficulty as to the title of commons 
which the third class had assumed, and objected to 
the form of the signature of their prooes verbed. 
At last tliey entered into discussion, and were nearly 
reduced to silence by the arguments of the popular 
deputies, when Neckex’, in the name of the king, 
proposed anew method of reconciliation. Accord- 
ing to his plan, each order was to examine sepa- 
X’atdly their po\vers, and communicate their ex- 
aminations to the others; in case difficulties arose, 
the commissioners were to make report of ihem to 
each chambei’, axxd if the decision of the different 
orders was not uniform, the king was to be judge 
of the last resort. Thus the court turned the 
differences of the states to its own profit. The con- 
ferences were immediately suspended to consider 
this new proposal. The clergy accepted the project 
purely and simply. The nobility receiveci it at first 
with favour, but, liun'ied on by their ordinary insti- 
gators, they disregarded the advice of their wisest 
members, and modified this cgnciliatoiy design, 
Aff theii* misfortunes may be dated fronx that day. 

The commons, informed of this resolution, quietly 
wailed till their turn came to discuss what had 
been communicated to them; but the clergy, with 
their ordinary cunning, wishing to lower that order 
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in tbi3 eyoa of tho nation, aoiU, them a dopulation 
to oini)loy tUciiiHelvea jointly with tliem in the 
coiisiileration of tlio daily iiici'eaaing acai'city, 
that some remedy might bo quiclcly devised by 
their united cndeaYours. The commons, exposed 
to popular di&gi*acQ if they appeared indifferent 
to such a proposition, played stratagem against 
stratagem, and answered that, impressed with 
a sense of the same duties, they were ready to 
attend tho clergy in the great hall, to enter with 
them on that important subject. At the same 
time the mesaengci’s Of the nobility arrived, and 
communicated solemnly their resolution to the 
commons. They adopted, they said, tho plan of 
reconciliation, but persisted in a separate verifica- 
tion, and in not submitting to the united states, 
and the supreme judgment of the Icing, save only 
in such difficulties as might arise concerning the 
entire deputations of a single province. 

Tliia resolution put an end to the embarrassment 
of the commons. Had the new plan been adopted, 
it being only acceptable to them after having un- 
dergone material alterations, they would have been 
obliged to yield, or declare tlicuiaelvcs alone at war 
with tho highest ranks of the state and the throne. 
The momciU was decisive. To yield upon tho 
point of a separate verification was not, it -is true, 
to yield to a voting by classes, but to bo weak on 
one occasion was always to bo weak. They must 
either submit to a part which would almost render 
thorn cyphorSjgive resources to power, and content 
themselves witli destroying some abuses, at a time 
when they saw the possibility gf destroying all j or 
enter at once into a firm dotermiiiatioii of seizing 
by violence a portion of tho legislative authority, 
^Hiis WHS the first revolutionary act, but the 
assemhly did not hesitate j consequently all the 
“ proees vorbaux'^ being signed, and the confer- 
ences finished, Mirabcuu rose up. Every pro- 
position to conciliate,” said lie, ** being rejected 
by one party, cannot bo examined by the other ; a 
montli lias elapsed ; a decisive partmust betaken ,* 
a deputy of l^aria has an important motion to 
make ; let him be attended to.” Mirabeau having 
opened the deliberation by his boldness, introduced 
Sieyes to the tz’ibune, a man of profound, syste- 
matic, and unbending genius. Sieyes took a brief 
retrospect of the conduct and motives of the 
commons. “They have waited,” said he, ‘^and 
are ready for all conciliatory propositions ; their 
long submission has become useless ; they can 
delay public business no longer without failing in 
their duty as deputies j consequently a last 'invita- 
tion should be given to the two other orders to join 
them and commence the verification.” This pro- 
position, enforced by the acutest reasoning *, was 
received with enthusiasm. Tlie commons wished 
even to summon the two orders to join them in an 
hour, (10 June, 1789). In the meantime the 
term was prorogued. The next day, Thursday, 
being devoted to religious ceremonies, it was de- 
ferred till Friday. On Friday the last invitation 
was given. The two orders answered that they 
I must deliberate ; and the king said tfiat he would 
I make known his nitentiona. The calling over of 
I the bailiwicks commenced. On the first day, three 
I clergymen joined the commons, and' were received 


with acclamation ; on the second six came j and 
on the tliird and fourth, ten, among whom was the 
Abbd Grdgoiro. 

During the calling over of the bailiwicks and 
the verification^ of tlie pow’ers, a weighty dispute 
arose, ooacerniiig the title the assembly should 
take. Mirabeau proposed that of JRep-esentatives 
of the French People ; Mounier, that of The Ma- 
joi’ity deliberating iji the absence of the Minoi'iUj ; the 
deputy Legrand, that of The Plational Assembly. 
Tlio last was adopted after a long discussion, which 
was prolonged to the hour of midnight, on the 
lOtli of June, At ono o’clock in the morning the 
cemmouQ were deliheratioug whether they should 
constitute themselves a national assembly during 
the present sitting, or put it off till the next day. 


party ot the deputies wore unwilling to lose a 
minute in acquiring a legal character, in order to 
obtain importance in the eyes of tho court. A 
small number, wishing to put a atop to the opera- 
tions of the assembly, became violent, and ex- 
claimed loudly against its proceedings. The two 
parties, ranged on opposite sides of a long table, 
uttered mutual reproaches. Bailly, placed in the 
centre, was called upon by one side to break up the 
assembly, and by the other to pub tho proposition 
to the vote, Uiiaffectud in tlie midst of cries and 
outrageous language, ho remained more than an 
hour inflexibly silent. The sky was stonny, and 
the )vind blew in gusty blasts through the cliam* 
bar, and added to the turbulonco of tho scene. 
At last the violent members having retired, 
Bailly addressed tho assembly, now rendered quiet 
by the retreat of those who had disturbed it, and 
persuaded them to put off till the next day the 
important act wliich had been proposed. His ad- 
vice was adopted, and he retired highly applauded 
for the firmness and wisdom ])o had displayed. 

On the next day, the 17th of June, the proposi- 
tion was put to the vote, and by a majority of 4D1 
against 90, the commons constituted themselves a 
National Ammhlp. Sieyes, again called upon to 
give reasons for this decision, did it with his ac- 
Gustoiticd accutcncss, 

“ The assembly, deliberating after the verifica- 
tion of its powers, declares that it is composed of 
I'epresentatives, chosen by ninety-six hundred parts 
at least of the nation. Such a mass of deputations 
cannpt remain inactive on account of the absence 
of the deputies of some bailiwicks, or of some 
classes of the citizens j for the absentees, who have 
been simvionedf cannot debar those present from 
exercising the plenitude of their rights, especially 
when tlie exercise of these rights is an imperious 
and pressing duty, 

Furthermore, since it belongs only to those re- 
presentatives who have been verified, to concur in 
the desires of the nation, and inasmuch as a]] tlio 
verified representatives ought to be in this assem- 
bly, it must of necessity be concluded, that to it, it 
belongs, and to none but it, to interpret and repi’e- 
senfc the general will of the nation. 

« Tjiere cannot exist between the throne and 
this assembly any ^ Veto,’ or negativing power. 

“ The assembly declares, then, thrit the general 
business of national redi’ess can and ought to be 
begun without delay by the deputies present, and 
that they ought to pursue it without any interrux)- 
j tion as without impediment. 


* See^note 2, in the Appendix. 
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Tile donominatUm of Nationn,! Aasembly is 
the only on© which suits the assembly hi the actual 
state of things : whetlicr it be because the mem- 
bers who compose it, are the only representatives 
legitimately and publicly known and verified ; or 
as being deputed by nearly the entire of the na- 
tion ; and lastly, because representation being one 
and indivisible, no deputy, in whatever order or 
class ho may be chosen, has a right to exercise his 
powers separately from this assembly. 

“ The assembly will never q^uit the hope of unit- 
ing in its own person all the deputies at present 
absent. It will never cease to call upon them to 
fulfil the obligation which ia imposed upon them, of 
joining the session of the states- general. At 
whatever period in the session which is about to 
open, the absent members may present themselves, 
the assembly declares beforehand, that it will with 
alacrity receive tliem, and after the verification 
of powers, cordially co-operate with them in the 
cause of those grand operations which ought to 
ensure regeneration to France.** 

Immediately after this declaration, tho assembly, 
wishing at the same time to display an act of their 
power, and to prove that they did not intend to 
stop the course of tlieir administration, legalized 
the receipt of taxes, althaugh established without 
the national conaentj and providing for their own 
dismemberment, added, that this act should be- 
come null on the day on which that event took | 
place ; foreseeing also a bankruptcy, the only re- 
maining method of terminating the embarrass- ' 
raent of the treasury, and dispensiug with the 
national interference, they satisfied both prudence 
and honour, by putting the creditors of the state 
under the safeguard of French loyalty. Finally, 
they announced their intentions of occupying 
themselves unceasingly with the causes of tlie 
scarcity and public poverty. 

These measures, which manifested as much 
courage as ability, created a deep impression. The 
coui't and highest ranks were teiTified afe such 
boldness and energy. Meanwhile the clergy de- 
liberated in a tumultuous manner, whether they 
should join the commons. The mob awaited out 
of doors the result of their deliberations. The 
lower ranks of that order finally carried the point 
in the favour of the junction, by a majority of 149 
against 115. Those who had voted for this mea- 
sure were received with enthusiasm, tlie others 
were insulted and mobbed by the people. 

This event should have brought about a recon- 
ciliation between the court and the aristocracy. 
They were both in equal jeopardy, The last reso- 
lution militated against the king as against the 
first ranks themselves, with whom the commons 
had virtually declared they could dispense. The 
aristocracy threw themselves at the feet of the 
monarch. The Duke do Luxembourg, the Car- 
dinal de Larochefoucauld, and the Archbishop of 
Paris, implored him to repress the audacity of the 
iters ^tat, and to defend their injured rights. The 
parliament offered to dispense with the states^" and 
promised to consent to all taxes. The king was 
hemmed inby^the princes and the queen, and as 
these were not sufficient to prevail upon his weak- 
ness, he was hurried off to Marly, that he might 
more easily be persuaded into the adoption of some 
rigorous measure. 


Tho minister, Ncckcr, who wua attached to tho 
popular cause, conlentod himself with iisolesa re- 
presentations, which the king thought just, when 
his mind was free ; but the effect of which the 
court speedily destroyed. From the moment Necker 
saw that tho royal intcrfex’eiice was necessary, he 
formed a project which appeared to him a very 
bold step. He proposed that the monarch, in a 
royal sitting, should order tho assembly of tho 
orders, but solely for the consideration of measures 
of general interest ; that he himself should give his 
sanction to all the resolutions taken by the st.ates- 
general ; that he sliould prospectively disallow 
every institution repugnant to a limited monarchy, 
such as that of a single assembly ; and that he I 
should promise the abolition of privileges, and the | 
equal admission of all Frenchmen to civil and mi- 
litary employments, &c. Necker, who had not 
sagacity enough to anticipate the proper time for 
such a pl.\n, had still less the ability of ensuring 
its execution. 

! The council 3iad followed tli© king to Marly; 
Necker’s plan, approved of at first, became the sub- 
ject of diseussion ; suddenly a note was put into tho 
hands of the king j the council was suspoudod, re- 
sumed, nnd adjourned till the next day, in spite of 
tho urgent neceesity for great celerity. The next 
day new members wore added to the council, ninong 
whom were the brothers of tho king. The project of 
Necker was modified j ho resisted, and made some 
concessions, but finding himaelf ovorcoine, he re- 
turned to Versailles, A page came thither three 
times to give him notes relative to now inodifi* 
cations ; his plan was altogether spoilt, and the 
royal sitting was fixed to the 22nd of June, 

It was now only the 20th, and already tho 
chamber of the states was shut, under pretence of 
some preparations which were necessary for tho 
presence of the king. These preparations could 
have been made iu half a day, but the clergy, 
having determined the evening before to join the 
commons, the court wished to prevei^t this junction. 
An order from the king suspended the sittings till 
the 22iid. Bailly, considering himself bound to 
obey the assembly, which on Friday the 19th had 
adjourned till the next day, Saturday, went to the 
door of the cliamher. A body of the French 
guards were posted there, with orders to prevent 
any one entering. The officer on duty received 
BaiJIy with respect, and permitted him to enter 
the^ court, to make his protest. Some young and 
indignant deputies wished to break through the 
orders of the sentry. Bailly ran up, appeased 
tliem, and took them away with tliem,| that he 
might not injure the generous officer who executed 
his superior*s orders with so much moderation. The 
assembly collected together in a tumult, and per- 
sisted in assembling. Some proposed holding 
theii* sitting under the very windows of the king, 
find others assembling in the Tennis court, {le 
salU de jeu de paume) where they proceeded im- 
mediately, and the master gave it up to them joy- 
fully. 

The court was large, but tho walls were gloomy 
and bare ; there were no seats ; a chair was 
offered to the president, who refused it, and re- 
mained standing with the assembly; a bench 
served for a table ; two deputies were placed at 
the door to guard it, but were soon relieved by 
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the provost-marahftl of tUo lung’s lioiiaehold, who 
came to offer hia services. Tlio people ran togo- 
thei* ill crowds, and tho deliberation commenced. 
Indignation was expressed from all parts againat 
the suspension of the sittings, and many methods 
were proposed to prevent it for the future. The 
angry feelings of the assembly became lieighteaod 
by discuasiou, and menaures of the last extremity 
began to offer thoniBelvea to tho imagination. It 
I was proposed to go to Pavia. This proposition, 
which was received with enthusiasm, was discussed 
in the moat animated mannev *, it was nearly agreed 
that they should proceed thither in a body and on 
foot f but Bailly, alajuned at the violences which 
1 the assembly might encounter on their route, 

I and fearing besides a schism, opposed this project. 
Then Mounier proposed, that the deputies should 
bind themselves by an oath not to separate be- 
fore a constitution was established. This propo- 
sal was received with transport. The form of the 
oath was immediately made out ; Bailly demanded 
the honour of binding himself first, and read the 
form thus expressed: '^You. take a solemn oath 
never to aoparnto, and to assemble wheresoever 
circumstances may force you, until tho constitu- 
tion of the kingdom ia established and settled on 
solid foundatioMH.” This oath, pronounced in a 
loud and clear voice, was heard even out of doors j 
at tho same momout every mo\ith pronounced it, 
uud ovory arm was extended towards Bailly, who 
standing upright and motionless, received this 
solemn engagement of tho assembly to asauw by 
niuans of tlio law the full maiutemmcd of national ! 
right. The mob immediately uttered the cries of | 
** V‘m Vivo U lloit' as if to prove 

that they aa au act of duty to themselves wero 
determined to recover their rigiits without anger , 
or hatred. The deputies then proceeded to sign 
the declaration which they had just made. One 
ijiau alone, Martin D’Auch, adds to his name the 
word “ opposer.” A disturbance gathered around 
him. Bailly, for tho purpose of being heard, 
mounts on a'^table, and addressing himself with 
■ modeivition io tho deputy, represents to him, that 
he has the right of refusing his signature, but not 
that of making a protest. The deputy persists, 
and the assembly, out of respect for his political 
freedom, allow the word, and parniit it to remain 
on the “ proces verbal.” 

This new act of energy excited the greatest 
alarm in the nobility, who, the next day, carried 
their grievances to the foot of the Icing, to apologize 
in soniB manner for the restriction they had put 
upon his plan of reconciliation, and to beg his assist- 
ance, The minority of the nobles protested against 
this proceeding, maintaining, with reason, that it 
was no longer time to demand the royal interven- 
tion, after having so unwisely refused it. This 
minority, too little attended to, was composed 
of forty-aeveii members, among whom were the 
Duke de Liancourt, the generous friend of his 
king, and liberty ; the Duke de Larochefoucauld, 
di’stinguislied for his virtue and great talents; 
Lally-Toleudal, already celebrated by the miefor- 
tunoa of his father and by his brilliant advocacy ; 
Clermoat-Tonnerre, distinguished by his elo- 
quence I the brothers Lameth, young colonels cele- 
brated. for tlvilr wit and bravery ; Duport, ah'eady 
alluded to for his vast capacity, aud resolute 


character ; and, finally, the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, the defender of American liberty, who united 
to French vivacity tlie firmness and simplicity of a 
Washington. 

Intrigua relaxed every operation of the court. 
The sitting, fixed first for Monday the 22nd, 
was put off till the 23rd. A note, written very 
la.te to Bailly at the breaking up of the grand 
council, announced this adjem-nment, and thus 
demonstrated the agitation which prevailed in the 
minds of the court- party. Necker was resolved 
not to be present at this sitting, that be might not 
seem to authorize, by his presence, projects of 
which he disapproved. 

Petty devices, the ordinary resource of a weak- 
ened authority, were employed to prevent the 
sitting of Monday the 22nd. The princes bespoke the 
tenuia-courfc for their own diversion on tlmt day. 
The assembly, therefore, met at the church of St. 
Louis, where they received the majority of the 
clergy, at wliose head was the Archbislmp of Vienne. 
This meeting, brought about with the greatest 
dignity, excited the most lively joy. Even the 
clergy, it was said, had submitted to tho common 
verification. 

Tho next day, the 23rd, was that appointed for 
tho royal sitting. It was arranged tlmt tho doputica 
of the commons should enter tho cliamber by a 
by-way door, and diflereut from that which was 
appointed for the nobility and clergy. In lieu of 
violence, humiliations were not spared. Exposed 
to a heavy rain, they remained in waiting for a 
considerable time, Tho president rapped at the 
door frequently, but was answered from within, 
that it was yob tuo early. The deputies were now 
about to retire, Bailly knocked once more ; the 
doors at last were opened, and, on ejiiering, they 
I found the two first orders in possession of their 
seats, which they had desired to secure by this 
previous occupation. This assembly \Ya3 not like 
that of the 6th of May. The hopes of all parties 
were then high, and the solemnity majestic and 
affecting. A numerous band of soldiers in gloomy 
silence distinguished the present solemnity from 
the former. The deputies of the commons had 
resolved to mamtain the utmost taciturnity. The ' 
king fii*at addressed the assembly ; hut hia expres- 
sions, too energetic for his character, only betrayed 
his own wealniess,, Reproaches and commands 
had been put into his mouth. He ordered the 
separation of each order ; annulled the preceding 
acts of the ild/v Stat, and promised to aanotion 
the abdication of pecuniary exemptions when they 
were resigned by their possessors. He required 
the maintenance of all feudal rights, botli practical 
and honorary, as inviolable property ; aud con- 
cluded by saying, that, aUhougli he did not enjoin, I 
the united assembly as to measures which concerned 
the public interests, he left it as a matter not 
unlikely to be effected by the moderation of the 1 
higher orders. Thus he endeavoured to force the 
obedience of the commons, and contented himself 
with presuming upon that of tho aristocracy. 
He left the nobility and clergy judges of what 
particularly concerned tliemselves, and finished 
by saying, that if he met with any further obsta- 
clea, he should take the good 0 / hia people 
solely into his own hands, and regard himself as 
their only representative. This tone and hin- 
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guage cleeply ii’rUatcd tlie minds of the commons, 
not agaiiiafc tlio king, who repreaented feebly those 
passions which were not hla own, but against the 
aristocracy, of whom he was the organ. 

As soon as he had finished his speech he ordered 
the assembly to break w]) instantly. The nobility 
and part of the clergy followed him ; tho other 
ecclesiastical deputies remained •• the commons 
kept their seata, and preserved a profound silence,’ 
Mirabeau, who always took the lead, first rose. 

Gentlemen,” said he, ** I confess that what wo 
have just heard might redound to the benefit of 
the country, were it not that the presents of 
despotism are always dangerous .... What 1 an 
array of arms, and the violation of the national 
temple, to command you to be happy 1 . . . . Where 
are the enemies of the nation 1 Is Catiline at our 
gates ?....! call upon you, gentlemen, to assert 
yonr dignity, and legislative power, and to call to 
mind the religious obligation of your oath, which 
will not suffer you to separate, till you have esta- 
blished a constitution.” 

I Tho Marquis de Brtfzd, grand-master of the 
ceremonies, then entered, and addressed Bailly : 
‘'You have heard,” said he, “the orders of the 
king;” and Bailly replied, “I am going to re- 
ceive those of the assembly.” Mirabeau then ad- 
vanced ! “ Yes, sir,” cried he, “ we have heard the 
intentions which have been suggested to the king ; 
but you have neither voice, inaco, nor right, to 
speak here. Nevertheless, to avoid delay, go and 
tell your master, that we are here by the power 
of tho people, and will not be torn from hence hut 
by the power of the bayonet.” Monsieur de BrtJzd 
retired, and Sieyes pronounced these words : 
“ WS are to-day as we were yesterday j let us deli- 
berate.” The assembly now gathered together, to 
deliberate on the luainteiuince of its former acts. 
**The first of these acts,” said Barnnve, “has de- 
clared what you are j the second relates to taxes, 
to which you alone have a right to consent; the 
third is tho oath to do yonr duty. None of these 
measures require the royal sanction, the king can- 
not prevent that to which lie has not to consent.” 
At this moment the workmen came to take away 
the seats 5 armed soldiers traversed tho hall, and 
others surrounded it from without. The body-guard 
advanced even to the door. The assembly, with- 
out the least interruption, remained on their seats, 
but lowered their voices. Tho maintenance of all 
their preceding acts was carried with unanimity ; 
but this was not all. In the heart of the royal 
city, in the midst of the servants of the court, 
without the aid of that people afterwards so formid- 
able, the assembly might have been attacked. 
Mirabeau, therefore, ascended the tribune, and 
proposed to decree the InviolabiUty of each member. 
This was immediately carried into effect ; and the 
assembly, opposing to force nothing but the ma- 
jesty of its own will, declared every one of its 
members inviolable, a?nd proclaimed as traitor, in- 
famous, and guilty of a ca 2 )ital offence, whosoever 
should offer violence to a member. o 

Meantime, the nobility, who believed the state 
to be saved by.tliis “life de justice,” presented 
their congratulations to the prince, who had first 
suggested it, and from him carried them to the 
queen. The queen, holding her son up in her 
anna, in exhibiting him to her devoted servants. 


received their promises and oaths, and unhappily 
abandoned licrself to a blind confidence. But this 
joy was of short duration. Proaently tho shouts of 
tho populace, congratulating NecUcr at not having 
assisted at the royal sitting, were heard. Terror 
now succeeded to exuUatioii. Keeker was inline- | 
diately sent for by the king and queen, and those 
august personages condescended to supplicate the 
minister not to resign his office. Ho consented, 
and transferred to the court part of that popu- 
larity which he had gained by iibsonting himself 
from this fatal sitting. 

In this mantier was the first aot of tho revolution 
brought about. The tiers Hat had recovered the 
legislative power, and their adversaries had lost it, 
by endeavouring to keep it all to themselves. In a 
few days this legislative revolution was entirely 
accomplished. Some petty devices were still em- 
ployed against it ; such as embarrassing the interior 
communications in the chambers of the states ; 
but they were without success. On the 24th the 
inajoi'ity of the clergy joined tlie assembly, and 
demanded a verification in common, that they 
might fortlnvith deliberate on the propositions 
made by the king at the sitting of the 26rd of June. 
TMie minority of the clergy continued to doliberato 
in their’ own chamber. Juignd, Ai’chbiahop of 
Paris, a virtuous prelate, and tho benefactor of 
the people, but an obstinate was insulted 

by tho populace, and forced to promise to join 
the assembly ; and in fact he did join them, accom- 
panied by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, a populiii' 
prolate, who ought at least to have been a miniMlor. 

The greatest agitation was manifest in the nobi- 
lity. iTieir ordinai’y instigators inflamed thoir 
passions. D’Esjjr^inchiil proposed to publish a 
decree against the tien Hat, and to prosecute llmm 
by the procurator-general ; the minority projinsed 
tlieir joining wltli tliem. The motion was lost in 
tlie midst of uproar. The Duke of Orleans sup- 
ported this motion, after having tho evening beforo 
promised the contrary to the Polignacs*. Forty- 
seven members, having resolved to jo^nthe gcnonil 
assembly in spite of the decision of the majority, 
proceeded there in a body, and wei’e received with 
acclamation. Nevertheless, in spite of this joy 
caused by their pi'GSence, thoir countenances re- 
mained serious. “ We yield to the dictates of our 
conscience,” said Clermont-Toniierro, “ but it is 
witli grief that we separate from our brethren. 
We come to assist in the redress of the public 
grievances, and each of us wifi let you know the 
extent of the power which his commission allows.” 

Every day produced new accessions, and tho 
assembly saw the number of its members increase. 
Addresses poured in from all quarters, expressing 
the aspirations and approbation of cities and pro- 
vinces, Mounier procui-cd those of the Daujdiiiid; 
Paris presented its own ; and even the Palaj,-?- 
Royal sent a deputation, which the assembly re- 
ceived, that they might not alienate the multitude. 
At that period the assembly did not foresee the 
excesses that followed; on the contrary, it had 
need of relying on tho energy of the multitude, and 
to trust to its support; this was a subject of doubt 
to many. The enterprise of the people was at 
that time little else than a pleasing illusion. For 
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this I'oiiHoii, a})j)\auHC3 {»f the galleries, fro- 
queiUly ti’DiililuHoinu lo the iiHSonib)}', were pe2‘- 
nhttud. Jiailly onec^ indeed, eiideiivourcd to pnt 
a stop to them, l)ut hia voice and motion were 
stiiietl by boisterous clapping ofliandg. 

The iiiiijority of the iiuliility coutimied tlieix’ 
sittings in (lio midst of tumult and uproar. Their 
leaders heciune alai'incd ; and the first signs of 
ft disposition to join tlio assembly originated with 
those very ^icrsons who had, till now, persuaded 
them to resistance, lint these passions, alread.y 
too mueli excited, were not easily directed. The 
king was obliged to write a letter, and the coiu*t 
and grandees were reduced to supplications. "The 
union with t!ie assembly will be Imt for a short 
time,” said they, to the most obstinate ; " the 
military are gathering ; yield to save the king. 
Consewt* was thus, with difficulty, obtained; and 
the Diajoi'ity of the jiobility, accompanied by the 
minority of the clergy, joined the assembly on tlie 
27th of i/uno. The Duke do Lnxombonrg, speak- 
ing in the name of all, said that they came to give 
the king a mark of their respect, and the nation a 
proof of thoir pabr'iotirtm. “The fam’dy \a com- 
plete,” answered Jiailly; and supposing that the 
re-union was perfect, and that they came there, 
not to vci’lfy, bnfc to dcliberatu in cointwon, he 
added — “ Wo cs\u now occupy nursolvcs, without 
iiiterniisHioii, nnd without diati*aetiou, upon tlie 
rogoiieratiou of the kingdom, and the common- 
weal,” 

Moi'fj than ono little art had still to be employed, 
to make it appear tlmt wliat liad been done was not 
exacted by noecsBity, New coiners arrived in 
CQiupaiiies always after the opouing of the sittings, 
so as to appear banded together as an order. 
They affected to remain standing liolund the pre- 
sident, and as it were not to app(‘ar to join the 
j aR'iomhly by sitting down. Bailly, with much dis- ' 
' orction and /imiMcgs, ovorcanie a/i their objections, | 
and CO iitrivccl to make them take their seats. They 
wished also to dispute his presidency, not by open I 
force, but 9oii?«times hy a secret negotiation, and 
aometimes by a mere quibble. Bailly kept his place; I 
and in retaining it was actuated not by motives of ' 
ambition, but by a .sense of duty. Thus a simple 
citizen, remavkable only for hia virtues and 
talents, presided over the grandees of the church 
and state. 

It was now too evident that a legislative revo- 
lution had been already accomplished. Althougu I 
the Arst differences between the states had w | 
other object than the mode of verification, and did ' 
not relate to the maimer of voting ; although tlio | 
one party had declared that they only united toi 
a common verification, and the others in oheatcuce 
to the royal will, expressed on the 23rd of June, 
it was clear that individvial voting was inevitable, I 
and all protestation against it was useless and 
impolitic. .Nevertheless the Cardinal Delaroch- 
foucauld protested against it in the name of the , 
minority, and declared, that he had only joined I 
the assembly to deliberate on general subjects, 
reserving to himself always the right of fornung a 
separate order. The Archbisliop of Vienne replied 
with wiirmth, that the minority could not decide on 
any thing in absence of the majority of the clergy, 
and that the majority bad not the right of speaking 
in the "name of that order. Mirabeau forcibly 


opposed this design, and said it would be strange 
that one party should protest ii] tlio assembly 
against the assembly, and tliat it should cither ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the assembly, or at 
once retire from it. 

The question concerning imperative mandates * 
was now discussed. Most of the papers expressed 1 
the will of the electors upon the refornis to be 
effected, and made this W'ill obligatory on the de- 
puties. It Was necessary to ascertain to what 
point the assembly could go, before they com- 
menced acting. Tills question then was the first. 
Tt was taken up and resumed several tiine.s. Some 
wished the papers to be returned to the constitu- 
ents, and others thought tliat they could iwt ho 
received from Uiom j that the buaimisa of repre- 
sentatives was to vote for llieir constituents, after 
the subjects under couBidcvatiou had been dis- 
ciisaed and ex.amined by the deputies of the whole 
uatiou ; but not to receive beforehand ready pre- 
pared in.stinietions, Wlictlier it be true, that a la^y 
can only be iniule by a general council, eitljor because 
greater intelligence is to bo found at the highest 
point of elevation, or that fuller instruction can. 
be obtained by a mutual understanding of nil partlea 
of the nation tliaii by a few iudiviJu.als, it follows 
that deputies slirmld be free, and without any 
obligatory mandate. Mirabeau adding irony to 
argument, said that thoso who believed iinuidaLes 
to be imperative, were to blame in coming to the 
assembly ; they had nothing to do, but leave their 
papers ia their places, and that their papers would 
ait quite as well as tliey would. Sieyfis, with his 
usual sagacity, foreseeing that in spite of the just 
decision of the assembly, a great number of the 
members would cleave to the obligation of their 
oaths, and pleading conscience, would become in* 
flexibly resolute, moved for the order of the day, 
under the assumption that every one is best judge 
of the imporfancB of the oatli he has taJeen. 
"Those who believe themselves hound, by their 
instructions,” said he, “will be regarded as absent, 
just the same as those were who refused to verify 
their powers in general assembly.” This wise 
opinion was adopted. Had the assembly used 
constraint upon the dissentients, it would have 
furaished them with a variety of pretences; whereas . 
by thus leaving them free, she was sure to bring 
all over to her own side ; for, from hencefortli, 
victory was in. her hands. 

The object of the new convocation now, was the 
reform of the state, that is to say, the establish- 
ment of a constitution, of which Franco was desti- 
tute, in flpite of all tliat could be said to the con- 1 
tnary. If relations between the governed and tho I 
govumment could bo thus c.allod, wiiliout doubt | 
Fmoce had possessed a constitution : for a king 
had commanded and tho subjects obeyed ; minis- j 
ters had imprisoned arbitrarily; revenue officers 
had wrung from the people their very last farthing ; 
and the parliameiitg had condemned unforfcimate 
victims to the wheel f. The most barbarous nations ' 
posseja these kinda of constitutions. France had 
possessed her Statea-generals, but witlioub any 
defined political attributes, without any stated 
period for re-assembling, and always without any 

• The commissions or instructions given by the electors 
to the membeis or deputies) or electoral pledges. Tram, 
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effective result. There had existed, it is true, 
a royal authority alternately ahsolut© and pewer- 
Icsa. There had been tribunals or sovereign courts, 
which often united to judicial authority the legis- 
lative xKiwor ; but there never had been any law 
whieli ensured the responsibility of the agents of 
power, assured the liberty of the press, individual 
liberty, and finall}', all those safeguards which in 
a social state aro auhstituted far the ftetion of 
natural frceiloTn*. 

This u'aiifc of a constitution was generally avowed 
and felt ; all the i)apcrs energetically expressed it, 
and formally explained tlmiiiaelvcs as to the fun- 
damcntnl ju'inciples of this constitution. They had 
unanimously proscribed a monarchical form of 
governmentj Ivorcditary from male to male ; the 
exclusive attribute of executive x)ower to the king ; 
the rosponsibility of all agents ; tlie mutual coii- 
curreiico of the nation and the king in niaking 
laws ; the institution of taxes by vote ; and the 
lilierty of iiuUvidiuils. But on the questions as to 
the creation of <jno or two legi.slative chambers; 
the permanency, i)C‘riodicaI meeting, and dissolu- 
tion of the logisliitivQ body ; the political existence 
of tlio clergy and the purlinmcnts ; and as to tlie 
extent of ti\G lihorty of the press, the sentiments <»f 
the electors seoiuod very much dividccU So great 
a variety of important questions settled or proposed 
by the x'fipers, proved clearly enough to what ex- 
tent the public attention had been aroused, and how 
I gcnci’aUy the longing aspiration for liberty was I 
expressed throughout tlie kingdom But to rear I 
the edifice of an entire new constitution from 
atnlclst the crumbUng remains of an ancient form 
of legislation, was a groat and difficult undertaking, 
particularly wlion the disorganized state of the 
times, and the vioUuit resistance of all tho privi- 
leged orders is considered. Besides the dissen- 
aions which a contrariety of interests would pro- 
duce, a natural conflict of opinions was to be 
feared, The idea of an entire new code of legisla- 
tion to bo given to a great nation, so strongly 
excited the minds of all, and inspired them with 
projects So v.'ist, and hopes so cliimei’ical, that it 
was natural to expect either vague or exaggerated, 
and sometimes hostile measures. To prevent this, 
therefore, as much as j^ossible, a committee was 
nominated to consider, as near as was practicable, 
tho extent of the work to bo performed, and to 
arrange the method of its distribution. This com- 
mittee w’as composed of the most moderate tnem- 
bera of tho assembly. Mounier, a person of great 
ability, although self-willed, was its most laborious 
and influential member. It was he who drew tip 
the order in wliicli they were to proceed. 

Tho difficulty of forming a constitution was not 
the only one the assembly had to overcome. 
Placed between a governnient who looked upon 
them with an unfavourahle *eye, and a famishing 
people who requmed prompt relief, it was difficult 
not to interfere vith the administration. Mistrust- 
ing tho constituted authorities, and urged to re- 
]i«ve the people, they were forced, even without 
ambition, to invade’ little by little the executive 
power. Tho clergy had already given the example, 
by Oieir insidious proposal to tlie tliird class, to 
enter into immediate cowbideration of provisioning 
• See note 3 in the Appendix, 
f See note 4 iii the Appetidijc. 


the public. The aascmhly was acavct'ly formed 
before it mimed a committco of auHtcumnoe, re- 
quired all necessary infornuition upon this inaitor 
from tTie mtinistry, proposed circnlaLing RU]’plh‘s of 
provision from province to provineo, parfieiilarly 
to those places were they wore most w’aiitod, and 
made large gifts of alms, and provided for those 
expenses hy loans. Tho government acquainted 
the assembly with the mcusurcs which had already 
been taken, and wJjich liad been anxiously furthered ( 
by Louis XVJ. Lally Tolendal proposed passing 
acts relative to a free circulation, hut this was 
objected to hy riTounier, wdio observed tiiat such 
acta required the royal sanction, and that this 
sanction not yet being regulated, exposed the 
assembry to Weighty difficulties. Thus all obstacles 
were united against the legislators. It w;is neces- 
sary to watch over tho administration without 
invading authority J to make laws witbout the 
legislative forma being fixed ; and to stand up 
against so many difficulties, in spite of tho malevo- 
lence of power, tlie opposition of various interests, 
diversities of opinions, and the exigencies of a 
people newly awakened and violently ngitated by 
political controversies, in tlie Jioavt of an immense 
metropolis, no more than a fow leagues distant from 
tho halt of assembly itself, 

A very small siiaco separates Paris from Voi-- 
sailles, and it may be visited several times in one 
day. All the agitations of the enpital, therefore, 
were felt immediately at Vorsaillofl, in (ho court 
and in the assembly. Paris, at that timu, ]n’chC‘nlo<l 
I an extraordinary spectacle. Tlie electors of sixty 
districts, who had met for thcpnipoae of eleclion, 
continued to assemble daily togethei’, either to 
give instructions to tlioir deputies, or from tho 
necessity of thus meeting to debate together, a 
desire inherent in the heart of man, and winch 
biu’Sts forth with greater violence the more it is 
repressed. They had, in the first instance, met 
with (he same fate as their deputies : tho jdaco 
of their meeting was shut against them, but they 
met in anothex’, and at last gnincdSidmitUnice into 
the Hotel de Ville, where tliey continued to 
assemble, and to correspond with their deputies. 
There were, at that time, no public newspapers 
giving an account of what toolc place at Ibo sitting 
of the National Assembly ; it was therefore the 
custom for people to meet together in knots, to 
infoi'm tliemselves of, and discuss, passing events. 
The garden of the Palais "Royal was the place of 
the most numerous assemblages. This magnificent 
garden, surrounded by tho richest ahop.9 in Europe, 
and forming an adjunct of the palace of the Duke 
of Orleans, was the “rendezvous” of strangers, 
d^bauchds, and idlers, and especially of the most 
violent. The most intemperate agitators’ discussions 
were there lield in the coffeo-hou&'es, or in tlie 
garden itself. An orator might be s^en mounted on 
a table, ec‘**^ctiiig a crowd around him, and exciting 
them to rooornou by the most vi«)lejit speeches, 
words always uttered with iitlpuniiy, for there 
the multitude reigned supreme. Mon supposed 
to be devoted to the Duke of Orleans were 
observed, on these occasions, to be the xnoat fiery 
oratoi’s. The riches of this prince, his known pro- 
digalities, his enormous loans, his near neigh- 
bourhood, and his vague and aimless ambition, ab 
caused hini to be accused. The hisfcori.an, withoui 
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fixint^oi] any iiaiiic, e:u\ at least assent that gold 
was i)i‘orns( 2 ly beuLturod ; for, if the sound reason- 
ing part of the nation had ardently wished for 
liberty, and if the restless and siiffernig part had 
been ineliuud to iiisuvreotion to better llieir lot, 
still it is manifest that instigators were often 
busy ill directing their blows. To conclude, money 
i.s not to be raclcmiod uiiioiig the ciiusoa of the re- 
volution, for it i.s not with a little gold and secret 
designs that a nation of twenty-five milliona of 
men is shaken lo its centre. 

An opportunity for an outbreak shortly presented 
itself. The French guards, who were cho-sen 
troops; and destined to compose the Ufe-guards of 
tlie king, were stationed at Paris. Four coin pauiea 
were alternately detached to do duty at Versailles. 
Besides the barbarous severity of the new disci- 
pline, these troops had to coniphiin of theii* new 
colonel. Ill the pillage of the lumse of Rdveillon, 
it is true, they had sliewii some exasperation 
against the iieoplc ; hut they afterwards repented 
of it, and li\'ing always among them, yielded to 
their influences. Added to this, bo1;h soldiers and 
subalterns fell Jiat every oponing to preferment 
was shut against them : it wounded their feelings 
to .see tlioir young uIRcers, exempt from almost 
every sorvici', iiovor appear among them except 
on purado-days, and then never accompany them 
to their barracks. Tlioro was hero, aa well as 
olsowhuru, u ikru-citd, who did every thing without 
hrttoring tlioir condition. Tnatibordinauon dis- 
played itself among them, and some soldiers were 
imprisoned in the Ahbayu. 

A crowd imuu’Jiatcly asacmbled at the Balais 
Royul, calling out A VjJibai/e The nuiltitude 

instantly broke open tlic doors of tliat prison, and 
led out ill triumph the soldiers, whom it was at- 
tempted Lo .seize again. (June 30, 1780.) While 
the populaeo guarded them at the Pahiis Royal, a 
letter was sent from thence to the assembly, pray- 
ing that llburty might be granted them. Thus 
placed between the people on one side, and the 
governnumt o^i the other, who became the subject 
of hatred in simply asserting itself, the assembly 
could have no desire to interfere, and thus commit 
an im])ropriety by meddling with the public police. 
Adopting therefore a resolution, at once ingenious 
and discreet, the-usscmbly wrote first to the Pari- 
sians, recommending to them the maintenance of 
the public tranquillity ; and tlien sent a deputation 
to the king, imploring his clemency, and pointing it 
out as the only means of re-establishing concord 
and peace. The king, influenced by the moderate 
course taken by the assembly, promised the exer- 
tion of his clemency when order should be re- 
established. The French guards were, therefore, 
immediatciy repliicerl in prison, and a pardon from 
the king in.stantly released them. 

Thus far all went on well ; but the nobility, in 
joinmg with the two orders, had made a concession 
with repugnance, and vindor the promise of its 
being but of short duration, — the nobility, there- 
fore, protested every day against the proceedings 
of tlic national assembly. Their numbers became 
gradually less and less : on the 3rd of July, one 
hundred and thirty-eight members were counted 
present; on the 10th, there were no more than 
ninety-three ; and on the llth, eighty. ^ Nevertlie- 
' less, the most obstinate among them still persisted 

in their oiiposition ; and on the llth Inid deter- ! 
mined on a protest, which tho events which fol- 
lowed prevented them from putting into execution. 
Tho court, on tlirir part, had not yielded without 
regret, or without design. Rec<ivei'(‘d from their 
terror after the sitting of June tho 23rd, they had 
promoted the general union of the asscrril)ly, for 
the purposes of impeding the proceedings of the 
commons by mciuis of the nobility, and in the 
Inipe of dissolving it shortly by aliecr force. 
Ncckor had only heou retajned in tiieir service, to 
cover by hLs presence the secret manoeuvres they 
had devised. From a certain embarrassment and 
reserve wlucli was used towards him, lie sufapocLed 
that Some grand nnicliination wa.s carrying on. 
The king himself was not informed of all ; for the 
court party intended, no doubt, to go to greater 
lengths than lie wished. Ncclicr, wlm thought 
that the business of a statesman should be confined 
to reasoning with his sovereign, and had just suffi- 
cient energy to make his reports, on this occasion 
did 80 to 110 pnrpo.se. Associated with Mounier, 
Lally, and Clermunfc-Tomicrre, he, as well aa they, 
meditated the establishment of the English consti- 
tution, The court, meanwhile, continued its secret 
preparations ; and the deputies of the nobility, 
although desirous to withdraw, were persuaded 
to remain, by the nnuoiincement of a forthcoming 
event. 

Military musters w’eve taking place ; the old 
marshal de Broglie was apjiointcil to tliu cliief 
command, and the baron do Besenval was placed 
at the head of tliose who suvroiuidcd Paris. Fif- 
teen regiments, nearly all composed of foreigners, 
wei ‘0 quartered in the environs of tlie capital. The 
boasts of the courtiers revealed tho meditated 
danger, and these conspirators, t(^o prompt to 
threaten thus, compromised the success of their 
projects. The })opular deputies, informed not of 
all the details of a plan, wlilch to this day is not 
perfectly known, and which the king himself knew 
only partially, but which induced the- apprehension 
that violence was meditated, became greatly indig- 
nant, and immediately pioviJed means of resistance. 

It is not, and probably never wdll be, known what 
were the secret springs w'hieli prompted the insur- 
rection of the 14th of July; but it little signifies. 
The aristocracy conspired, and the popular party 
might justly eumspire also. The means employed 
being equal, the justice of tho cause remains to be 
considered, and justice certainly w-as not on their 
side who wished to break up tlie union of the three 
orders, dissolve tho national representation, and 
pei’secutc its most courageous deputies. 

Mirabeau thought that the surest means of in- 
timidating power, was to force its agents publicly 
to explain the measures which they were taking ; 
for this purpose it became necessary openly to de- 
nounce them, and if they hesitated to answer, or 
eluded the inquiry, they stood condemned ; the 
nation w'as wiU'ned, and put on its guard. 

Mirabeau suspended the proceedings of the 
nssetfibly in the formation of a constitution, and 
proposed demanding of the king tlie dismissal of 
the troops. He mingled in the discom*3e which he 
delivered on this occasion, respect for the monarch, 
with the severest reproaches against government 
He remarked that every day new troops advanced; 
he observed that all the streets were blocked up; 
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t\ai auO. walks were coiwcrted iulo 

niiiitavy \insl.s; that events worn pubhe, ai\tl yet 
concealed; that lu’ccipitate orJei's and counter- 
orders were contiiuiiilly yiven and countermanded, 
and that every thing auiKuinced war. Adding to 
this comment on facts hitter reproaches: “We 
see,” said ho, “more soldiers menacing the nation 
than an invading enemy perhaps would meet, and 
a thousand times, at least, more than could on a 
late occasion he assembled to succour our friends, 
martyrs of their fidelity, or to preserve the alliance 
of Holland, so precious, so dearly gained, and so 
shamefnlly lost.” 

His discourse was received with applause, and 
the address which he proposed immediately car- 
ried ; but, as in calling fur the dismiasal of the 
troops he had demanded the establishment of a 
body of citizen guards in their stead to preserve 
the public peace, tliis article was stip(>i*cssed ; and 
the address then unanimously carried, with the 
exception of four votes. In this celebrated ad- 
dress, which is said to have been perfectly extem- 
pore, Mirabcau furesaw nearly all that wasabout to 
happen; tlie irritation of the nmltitudo, and the de- 
fection of the troops, occasioned by their intimacy 
with the people. With a peeuluu* adroituess and 
holduQS-g, he dared to aeavire the king that his pro- 
misea should not be in vain. “ You have called 
us,” said he, “ to rcgciiGrate tlio kingdom; your 
wishes shall be uccompU&hed in spite of the snares, 
the difiiculties, the perils,” [that besot usj See. 

This address was presented by a deputation of 
twenty-four members. The king, not wwhmg to 
explain himself, answered, “ That the assemblage 
of troops had no other object tliaii the maintenance 
of public tranquillity, and that jirotectioii which 
was due to the usseinbly; and further, that if the 
assembly stillretained tlieli' fears, he should transfer 
thoir sittings to Soiasous or Noyoii, and that he 
himself would go to Compiegno. 

The assembly could not rest content with such 
aJi answer, especially the intention of removing to 
a distance from the ca])itiil, and thus placijig tlieiii 
between two camps. The Count de Crillon pro- 
posed trusting to tlie word of a king and a gentle- 
man. “ The word of a king and a gentleman,” 
replied 'Mivabeaiv,“is a bad guarantee for the con- 
duct of his ministry; our blind confidence in our 
kings li.aa ruined us ; wc have demanded the with- 
drawal of the troops, and not perraission to fly 
before them ; we must still insist upon it, and that 
without delay.” 

This opinion was not supported. Mirabeau in- 
sisted too much on open measures to tolerate the 
employment of secret machinations, if indeed they 
were ever used. 

On the 11th of July, Necker, having several 
times told the king that if his services displeased 
him he would humbly retire, “ I take you at your 
word,” answered the king. On the evening of the 
same day, he received a note from Louis XVI. 
claiming the fulfilment of his declaration, pressed 
him to depart, and added that he trusted in him 
sufficiently to hope, that he would conceal his 
departui’e from every one. Necker, justifying the 
honourable confidence of the monarch, departed 
immediately, without intimating his intention to 
his company, or even to his daughter; and in a 
few hours was far from Versailles. The next day, 


the 12lU of July, was vSuuduy. The rc\iui't spread 
in Pavia that Nocher luid Iiuen dismisHud, as also 
the Messieurs do MonLmoriii, do La Luzerne, do 
Puysegur, and do Saint Priest. It was unnoiinced 
also, that the Messieurs De Brotcuil, De la ALiu- 
guyoii, De Droglie, Foulon, and Danidcourt, nearly 
all of them notorious lor their oppobithm to Lhu 
popular cause, were to replace them. The alarm 
was spread in Paris. The populace aasembled at 
the Palais Royal, A young man, Camille Desmou- 
lins, since known hy his republican elevation, but 
endowed nevertljeless with a snscepliblo and en- 
thusiastic mind, mounted on a table, displayed his 
pistols, and crying “ To arms,” plucked the leaf of 
a tree, and stride it in his hat as a cockade. Tlio 
whole multitude imitated his cxainplo. The troetj 
were soon stidpped, and the populace nent away to 
a depository of waxen bu.sts. They carried away 
tlioseof Necker .and the Duke of Orle.'ins, menaced, 
us they said, with exile; and tlien spread through 
all the quarters of Paris. In traversing the Rue 
Saint Honort^ they were met by a detachment of 
the royal (lermau regiment; a conflict ensued, 
several persona were wounded, mid, among others, 
a Soldier of the French guarilB, These guards wero 
as favourably disposed towards tlio people as they 
' were hostile to the royal German regiment, with 
wliom they had had a quarrel a few days before; 
they were in barr.ickH near the Place Louis Qiiiiize; 
these guards fired upon the royal Goi’inaii regiment. 
The Prince of Lambesc, who had lliu conumuid of 
this regiment, defiles his corps into the garden of 
the TuilericR, and charges tlie ermvil of persons 
who were there quietly promenading, kills an old 
man, and clears the garden; in the meanwhile the 
military stalioned around Paris musterc'd in the 
Champ de Mars and the Place Louis Q,innzo. I'ho 
public alarm now klle^Y no bounds, and was con- 
verted into fury. The populace spread throughout 
the city, crying “ To arms.” They ran to the 
Hotcl-de-Ville to demand them. Those electors 
coinpoaing the general assembly were tliero ahsem- 
bled, and llic arms, when they codd no longer bo 
refused, were delivered up. The electors consti- 
tuted, at this time, the only established authority. 
Deprived of all active power, they assumed that 
which circumstances exacted, and ordered the 
convocation of the districts. A meeting of citizens 
was, in consequence, held, to deliberate concerning 
the best means of preserving tliemaolves, botli 
from the fury of the multitude, and the attacks of 
the royal troops. During the night, the people, 
who always run after that which particulai’ly con- 
cei'us Ihena, forced open and burnt the barriers, 
dispersed the commissioners, and made all the 
enti’auces of Paris free. The shops of all the 
ai-inmirers were plundered; the BriyandSi wlio had 
already signalized themselves in the affair of 
Kdveillou, and who were observed on every occa- 
sion of tumult to spring, as it were, out of the 
earth, re-appeared, armed with clu])s aud pikes, 
and spread terror on every side. Those events 
took place during all Sunday the I2th of July, and 
the whole of Sunday night till Monday the 13th. 
Early on the morning of Monday, the electors, 
always assembled at the Hotel de Ville, considered 
it necessary to give a more legal form to their 
authority; they therefore summoned the provost 
of the merchants, the ordinary governoCr of the 
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city; )Hit ho ivfnsin^ to ju-hl fthefllcnce, iii|less 
upon a formal rofpiiaibionj tJioy wci-o obliged to 
com])t‘l liiH attoiidaimt) upon Lhosn forms, and then 
a'^sofhitcd NvitU him a coftaia number of clcetors, 
tlniH forming a municipality invested with all 
lu-'cesaai'y antliority. TIjis mnnieipality called to 
it*? n.Hsistaneo l\ic lieiitenaut of pohecj and, in a 
few hours, a plan was formed of arming a citizen 
militia. 

Tl)is militia was to he composed of forty-eight 
thouaaiul men, furnisli(Ml by the diftcront Qistriets. 
Timir distingiiisljing juai'k was, instead of the 
green coclcailL', tiic I'ariaian cockade, red and 
bhrw, and every one taken in arms with this cock- 
ade, without having Ijoeii enr<)lled by hia district 
in tlie citizen guard, was liable to be arrested, 
disarmed, and punished. Such was the first origin 
of the national guards. This plan was adopted by 
all the rtiytrlcta, who haBtcned to put it into execu- 
tion. Ill the courso of this same morning, the 
poimhiee broke into the hulldiug of Saint-Lazare, 
tor the purpose of olil.iining corn ; forced open the 
magazine to carry off the arms, and brought to 
hglifc many pieccH.of aucieut armour, wbieli they 
fitted Oil, and sallied out will) their helmets and 
pikes, to flju'ead over tin* city. The people Iiowevcr 
ap\ieavud to d\Hcouute\ia\\ce pUlago, uiid with their 
proverhial fieklom'sM, fauddculy rcspocted property, 
took nothing lad anuH, iui<l even themselves ap- 
pi'olHUided tlu) pJiMidorei'H. The h'reach guaixls 
anil fho guards of (ho prisons otVered their ser- 
vUies, imd were ourollod iu the citizen guard. 

Arms were always lUamindod witii voeifevation. 
The provost ElrHsellos, who had at first resisted 
his fo|low-ci(iz('UH, now displayed his zeal, by 
ju'omising Civelrc iJiiUis.'nid rntiskets tlmt very 
day, and move on the days {ollow'mg. He pve- 
tendi'd to havi‘ made ahavgain with an armourer, 
whose naino was not mentioned. The thing ap- 
peaved impvohahle, oonsideriug the little time 
whieli had elapsed. However, the evening having 
arrived, llie cdiests of musketry announced by 
EIcssi'IIgb, woi^ <'iU’ri(Hl to the Hotel de Villej but 
on being opened wore found to contain nothing 
but old rugs. At the sight of this the multitude 
bccanio irritated agaiiist the provost, wlio declared 
hri had been deceived. To appease them, he 
directed them to the Carthusian friars, assuring 
them tliat they would find arms there; the 
astonished Carlhuaians received this furious crowd 
with dismay, introduced them into their retreat, 
and succeeded in convincing them that they pos- 
sessed nothing of tlie description wlficli the i>ro- 
vost ])ad announced. 

The people, more irritated than ever, returned 
crying out, Treason.” To satisfy them, fifty 
thousand pikes were ordered to he made. Boats 
' of powder, which wore going down the Seine to 
I Versailles, wci’e seized ; and an elector distri- 
buted their eoiitcnts among the people, in tUe 
midst of the greatest disturbance. 

The most horriblo confufeiaii reigned at the Hotel 
de Ville, the seat of tlie authorities, the Iiead-quar- 
tera of the militia, and tlie centre of all operatioiia. 
Here ifc was necessary to provide for the exterior 
safety of the city, threatened liy the court, and its 
interior safety, menaced by rioters 5 it became 
every moment more than ever necessary to calm 
the suspicions of tJio people, who believed them- 


selves betrayed, and to save from their fury those 
wJio excited their mistrust. Carriages were in 
tiuo place ohacrvcil lo bo stopped, ujesBongers in- 
tercepted., and traveller.s in waiting for permission 
t« contliiuo their jonvney, During the night the 
Hotel de Villo was Again menaced by the rioters. 
All elector, the courageous Mjjrcau de Saint Me'ry, 
who was posted to keep gu.ard tliere, had some 
haifels of powder brought thitiiei*, and threatened 
to blow them all up if any violence waa attempted. 
At the sight of this the robbers duparted. Mean- 
winle the citizcjis retired to their own iunises, and 
hold thcnisclves ready for every s[joeies of attack. 
All the Hti-eetfe were impavcd, trenches opened, and 
every ineauB taken for rubisdug a siege. 

During these trembles of the capilal, a general 
coiiateriiation pervaded Llioaaseiubly. The deputies 
met on tlie morning of the 13th, dismayed at the 
threatening appearance of affairs, but as yet igno- 
rant of that wliich had passeil at Paris. The deputy 
Mounior rose first, mid couiplaiuod of the disuha- 
sioii of the minister; Lally-Toleiidal next addressed 
the nsHumbly, and made a magnificent oulogimn 
oil Necker ; and both united iu proposing an 
addrrsH to the Icing, wherein tliey prayed for the 
rec.all of the disgraced ministers. One of the 
deputes of the nobility, Muus. de Virion, even 
projiosed confirming the re.suluLions uf the 17 tli 
o( June, by a new oath. Jlons, do Cim’niont- 
TonneiTc opposed tills proposition as useless; and 
calling to luiinl tlio engagements nlreaciy entered 
into by the assembly, cried out, “ Tlie constitution 
flhall be, or we will perish.” Tim JihCUSMim had 
already Ixicii much iw^haigod, when the asaemhly 
were Informed of tlie tumults whicii had Mken 
l>hice at Tar’ja on tha morning of tlic ISih, .'md the 
calamities with which the ciipital was throatGiiod, 
between the undmeipliued Thvnch, wlio, according 
to the expression of ihe Duke dc Lai'cchcfuiicauhl, 
were under the direction of no one, and tlie disci- 
plined foreignera who were weapons in tlie bauds 
of despotism. A resolution was passed fur sending 
a deputation to the king, to depicture the disasters 
of the capital, and to pray him to semi away the 
troops, and estahlish a citizen guard, The king 
returned a cold and pldogruatic ansuer, uhioh ill 
accorded with the seiiliments of his hc.art, and 
said over and over again that Paris could not 
guard itself. The assembly then, by a noble 
assumption of courage, entered into a nieinorable 
resolution, in wliich it insisted upon the disinisbiun 
of the troops, and the establishment of a citizen 
guard ; declared inini.sters and all agents of power 
responsible, and charged the re.sijonalbillty of the 
calamities which threatened tliu country on the 
counsellors of the king, v/ u-kalcix'r they viiykt 
6 c. It also consolidated the puhlic debt, proclaiiiL- 
od the name of bankruptcy infamous, iiisisted 
upon the validity of its former acts, and ordered 
the prealileut to express their sympathy with 
Mens. Neckei*, and the other mioistera. 

After these well-timed and energetic measures, 
the assembly, iu order to preserve their niembors 
fi'om all personal violence, declared IhemselveB 
permanent, and nominated klons. de ' Lafayette 
vice-president, to relieve the r-espectable Archbishop 
of Vienne, whose advanced age did not permit 
him to sit up day and uighfc. The night of the 1.3th 
and I4th passed away in this manner in the midst 
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of tiu’moila anil alarms. Every instant calamitous ] 
reports were cirouliited and contradicted. No one I 
Icnew all the projects of the court j but this was ' 
hnowii, that many deputies were menaced, and | 
that physical force was about to he directed against , 
Paris, and the most corispicnoua memhers of the 
.assembly. The sitting, siispemled fur a few lioni*s, 
wan resvmmcl at five o’clock in the morning of the 
14th of iTnly. The assembly with an impressive 
tranquillity resumed tlielr proceedings relative to 
the formation of a constitution, and discussed with 
groat profmicty the means of acccJeratiiig, tJiis 
great measure, and ordering it with wisdom. A 
cornniittoQ was nornitiatod to examine the propo- 
sitions. It was comiiosod of Messrs, the Arch- 
bishop of Autun, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Lally, Clermout-Toimerrc, Mouniei*, Sieyes, Cha- 
polior, and Bergasae. Thus the morning elapsed : 
towards evening, fresh intelligence aiTivetl, (it was 
always of an unfavourable character,) that the 
king was to quit [Vei*safllca] during the night, 
and leave the assembly at the niei’cy of several 
foreign rogliuents. At the very moment when 
this intclligenco arrived, the princes, the duchess 
of Pohgimc, and the queen, were seen walking in 
the orangery, condescendingly coiiversiug with the 
officers, and distriluiting rcfrcslimonts among tho 
aolciiors. It appeared plainly tliat somo great de- 
sign had been couooived, which was to be executed 
, during tho night of the I4tli and 15th, that P.ains 
I was to be nttackod on seven points, tli© Palais 
Royal surrounded, the assomlily dissolved, and the 
declaration of t!ie 23i'd of June referred to parlta- 
meiit, and that dually, tho necessities of the trea- 
sury were to be provided for by a bankruptcy, and 
state debentures {hiUets (VCtat). This one thing la 
certain, that tiie commandants of the troops had 
received orders to inarcli from the 14th to the 15tli, 
that debentures had been made out, that the Swiss 
barracks were full of ammunition, and that the go- 
reriior of the Bastille had removed all his furniture, 
with the exception only of such articles as were 
indispensable for his own accominodatiou. In the 
after part of the day, the alarm of the assembly 
increased. The Prince de Lainbesc was seen to 
pass by fully equipped; the noise of cannon was 
heard ; [and terror so fully possessed all, thatj the 
deputies listened attentively to the slightest noise, 
and put their ears to the ground to catch it more 
distinctly. Mimbeau then proposed suspending all 
discussion, and sending a new deputation to the 
king. The deputation set out immediately to make 
fresh solicitations. At this moment, two membci*s 
arrived from Paris in the greatest haste, and as- 
sured the assembly that the work of slaughter liad 
begun 5 one of them declared that he hud seen a 
headless body in black clothes. Tho night beg.!!! 
to draw on : the arrival of two electoi’s Avas an- 
jjouueed ; the most profound siJeacc retgned in the 
chamber : the very sound of these electors’ steps 
was heard in the clarltness ; and the assembly learnt 
from their mouths, that the Bastille was attacked, 
that the firing of cannon had commenced, 1,hat 
blood was already spilt, and that the people were 
threatened with the most frightful calamities. A 
new deputation, before the return of the preced- 
ing, Avas instantly dispatched. At the very mo- 
ment of Us departure the first returned, and 
brought back the answer of the king. He had 


ordered,” he said, “the dismissal of Llie troops 
encamped on tho Champ de Mars, ami liiiving 
been informed of the formation of tho oilizon 
guards, had nominated the olliecvs who wi'vo to 
take their comnnind.” At the arrival ol tho kocoiuI 
deputation, the king, with iiioroascd agit.ilion, 
said to them, “ G-entlornoji, yoii roml my lio.-jrt 
more and more by tho rocilal you gwe u\e of iho 
calamities of Paris. It is not po&sii)Io fJiat the 
ox'ders given to the troops should be tho cause of 
them.” The absembly had not yet obtained tho 
removal of the army. It was two a’ldock in the 
morning. An answer was sent to the city of Paris, 
eayhig, “that two deputations had lieeti sent tn 
the king, and tliat their solicitations should he 
rencAVed on the morrow, until they obtained that 
success which they had to expect from the heart 
of the king, when left freely to its oavm emotions.” 
The Sitting was for a short time suspended ■; and 
in the evening information was brought of tho 
evenf^s of the 14th. 

'J'ho people, from tho night of the KHli, had 
been collecting towards the Bastille ; somemusquot 
shots had been fired, and it ajmciired that the 
instigators of the multitude lind several times 
prompted the cry “yi i'rt Bastilk'y Tho desire for 
its destruction liad boon exprossod in some papers, 
so that the ideas of the people had already tiil?on 
, this direction. Tlio cry for nrins was lu'urd on 
eA'ery side. Tho report spread that tho Hotel dea 
i Invalido.s contaijjod a consul erablo store of tlnmi ? 

I the multitude ran there immediately. ^I'ho com- 
' manclant, Mniisieur do Somhroiiii, forbad tlieir 
I entrance, saying that ho must first receive orders 
from Vei'sailles ; but tho people, who would hoar of 
I no denial, rushed into the hotel, and carriLMl oil' some 
pieces of cannon and a great quantity of nuiskots. 

' Already, n4ay at this vprj- time, an iinmeiwo moh had' 
commenced the siege of the Bastille. Tlie besiegers 
said that the cannon of the place pointed on tho 
city, and intimidated it, and consequently they 
should be prevented from firing oi^ it. The de- 
puty of a district required to be admitted within 
the fortress, which the commandant did not refuse: 
he thus ascertained that it Avas garrisoned only by 
thirty- two Swiss and eighty- two invalids : this 
garrison promised him faithfully not to fire, pro- 
vided they themselves were not attacked. During 
this conference, the people, not seeing their de- 
puty appear, became impatient, and lie was obliged 
to shoAv liimself to appease tlie multitude : he 
Joft tlie fortiess shortly before eleven o’cloeln 
Half an hour had scarcely elapsed, when a new 
armed gang avrivctl, shouting “ We want the Bas- 
tile.” The gai’idson warned the .assailants to re- 
tire, but they disregarded the warning. Two 
men most coiii’ageousJy climbed upon the roof of 
the guard-house, and broke the chains of the 
bridge, by blows of an axe, which immediately 
fell doAvn ; the crowd rushed in and ran to tho 
other bridge to pass over it in like manner. A 
discharge of musketry stopped them : they drew 
back, but fired in return. The conflict lasted 
' some minutes. The electors, assembled at the 
Hotel de Ville, heard the report of the musketry, 
and becoming more and more alarmed, sent two 
deputations, ohe immediately after the other, to 
order the commandant to allow of a detachment 
of Parisian soldiery to be introduced into the 
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to bo uiitler tho (liroctiaii of tbo city. These 
two (IcputationH avi-ivod Bueecf^sivuly. Butin the 
midscof this popubir siege it was voi-y diffieult to 
make tliemselves luuleratood. The sound of a 
drum and the sight of a flag Buspended the lii-ing 
foi’ a shovt time. The deputies advanced ^ the 
garrison lield a parley with them; but mutual 
explanation v/as dHHoiilt. Musket shots were 
' dred, it was not knov,-ii from whence, and the peo- 
ple, persuaded that they were betrayed, rushed 
forward to set fire to the place. The garrison 
then began to discharge their heavy artillery. The 
French guai'da arrived with some pieces of cannon, 
and a regular attack commenced. 

I During these transactions, a note, addressed 
by the Baron do Besenval to Delaunay, com- 
maiidunt of the BnsMlle, Avas intercepted, and read 
at tlie Hotel de Ville, In this lettcx* Beseuval 
urged Delaunay to hold out, assuring him that he 
would bo speedily relieved ; nevertheless Delaunay, 
receiving no asbistaiiee, and seeing the exaspera- 
tiuu of the people, ceized a lighted match and would 
have blown up the place, had not the garrison pre- 
vented him and compelled him to surrender. Sig- 
nals wore made, and a bridge lowered ; the 
besiegers drew near, promi.sing to do no injury, 
but the crowd rusU(jd on, and stormed the courts. 
The Swiss eoutvived to save themselves. The 
' inw/uks were assailed, and only snatclicd from tlie 
' fury of the pGO)de by the humanity of the French 
1 guards. At tliia moment a young, beautiful, and 
tevriHed girl came forwM'd : supposing her to bo 
daughter of Delaunay, the crowd seized her, and 
wore on the jioinfc of burning her, when a brave 
soldier z‘iihIuhI in, and siialebifig lior away from the 
infuriated popiihicoj hastily •carried her to a place 
of safety, and returned to the engagement. | 

It was now half past five o’clock. The electors i 
were sulTering the moat intense anxiety, while they 
heard a jirolongcd and buzzing rnurmur — a crowd 
mailed in, shouting “Victory!” the hall is in- ' 
stAJJtJy a Freudi ^’uard, eovered with wounds 
and croAViifin with laurels, is carried in triumphantly 
by the people j the regulations and keys of the 
Bastille are on the point of a bayonet ; a bloody 
hand, rsuBed above the crowd, shows a curl in 
buckle, taken from the neck of the governor, who | 
had just been beheaded. Two French guards, i 
-Elie and Hulling, had defended liim to the last ' 
extremity. Other victims had fallen, althougli 
. defended with heroism againsfc the ferocity of 
the mnUitiid-e, A species of violence began to 
be exhibited against FlesseJles, the provost of 
the mercliants, Avhom they ooeused of treason. 
They pretended that he had merely amused the 
people iii i)romi&mg them arms, which he never 
had any intention to give them. The hall was 
1 filled with an inainenae multitude, highly ex- 
cited by a long combat, and urged by a hundred 
' thousand men, who remaining without, awaited 
fclieir chance of gauiing admittance. The electors 
, mads an effort to Justify Flasselles, Ho soon 
, began to lose hia assiu'aitce, and already pale with 
fear, ci'ied out, “Since I am. suspected, I will 
retire.” “ Ko,” replied the jieople, “ come to the 
Fahiis Eoyal to be tried.” He immediately 
prepared to jA’Oceed tliere. The multitude pressed 
j upon him nnd shook him ; and as soon os he 


bad arrived at the Q,ual Pollctu'i*, ho fidl by a 
pislol-Bhut from some unknown luuid. It was re- 
ported that they had found a letter upon Delaunay, 
in which Flesacllcb said to him, “ Hold out while 1 
amuse the Parisians with cockadc-s,” 

Such had been the unforUmiite events of this day. 
A feeling of alarm qiuckJy succeeded tlie intoxica- 
tion of victory, and the conquerors of the Bastille, i 
astonished at their oavu audacity, jliuI expr-ctiug to i 
1)0 exposed to punishment by the forinidahlc autho- 
nty of the law, dared not acknoAvIudgo their ex- 
ploit. Reports were spread every moment, that 
troops weru advancing to sack Paris. !Moreau do 
Saint-Mdry (iho same who, tlio evening before, had 
thveatcued the hrU/enuh to blow up the Hotel de 
Ville,) remained imdauntL’d, and gave more than 
three thoii.sand orders in a low hours. The moment 
that tlie taking of tho Bastille was ktHiwii at tbe 
Hotel de Ville, the electors infornieil the assem- 
bly of it, who received the mtcdligence at about 
midiiiglit. Their sitting was at that time sus- 
pended, but tbe news spread uith rapidity. The 
court, having no opinion of the energy of the 
people, made light of the pfforts of an ignorant ' 
multitude, who endeavoured to talm a plneo, in | 
former times fruitlessly besieged by tlie great 
Cond^. The court, I say, were fci’anquil, and ban- 
died forth their witticisms. Ncveithcless fho 
king began to be 'uneasy, his last replies Iiad iu 
fact disclosed his anxiety. The Icing had retired 
to rest. The Duke du Liiaicouvt, so distinguished 
for lu9 liberal feclingR, wlu) Avas the particular 
friend of Louis JIVI., could, in liis quality of 
grand master of tho Avavdrobo, obtain access to 
him at all times. Informed of tlie events which 
had happened at Paris, he hastened immediately 
to his sovereign, awoke him in spite of the remon- 
strances of his attendants, and informed him of all 
that had taken place. “ What, a. revolt !” cried 
the prince. “Sire,” replied the duke, “rather call 
it a revolution.” The king, oulightcncd by his 
statements, consented to moot the a&smnhly in the 
morning } in tJie proju'iety of tills tJie court also 
aseented, and Haas ac.tof cnnlidenca was dotennined 
on. MeaHAyhile the assembly had resumed its 
sitting, and not Icnovving tlie new sentiments of tlie 
king, Avere about to send a last deputation, and 
to make one more eflbrt to make a due impression 
Oil him, and obtain at his hands all that remained 
for him to grant. This deputation A\as tiio fifth 
I since the commencement of these tragical events : 
it was composed of twenty-four members, and Avaa 
now leaving tlio assembly, Avlieu Mirabeau, Avith 
greater veheineneo than over, thus addressed 
them. “Tell the king,” cried ho, “toll him, that 
the foreign hordes by Avhom Ave are surrounded, 
received yesterday a visit from the prince.?, priii- 
ceeses, and their favourites ; that they received 
from them caresses, exhortations, and presenta : 
tell him that during the Avhole night thebe foreign 
satellites, gorged with gold and wine, predicted, in 
their impious songs, the slavery of France, and 
in their brutal expressions called for tho dcstruc- 
ti'5n of the national assembly i tell him, that in 
Ins very palace, the comdiei'S danced to the sound 
of that barbarous music, mid that such Avez^e tho 
scenes Avhich preceded the inassacz^e of Saint 
BartholoracAV ( ! 

Tell him that that Hern^y, >vhose memory 
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the wliole universe reveres, aiici wlium, of ail his 
ancestors, lie wishes to take for a inoclol, sent food 
into Pans, when it was in a state of revolt, and 
when he was besieging it in person ; bnt that Ais 
ci’ucl councilJorfl wjJl not allow that eoi'a which 
commerce lias provided to outer into Paris, when 
faithful and famishing.” 

The deputation were on the point of setting ont 
for the palace, when they were informed that the 
king liiiuflelf, of hla own inclination, had arrived, 
without guard or escort. The chamlicr rung with 
fibouts and dapping of Jmnds. “ Wait,” said AIir.a> , 
beau with gravity, “ till tho king makes known 
to us his good intentions. A mournful respect I 
should be the first reception given to a monarch 
at this season of calamity. Tiie silence of tho 
people is a lesson for kings.” 

Louis XVI, entered, accompanied by liis two 
bi’Cther-s. His simple and e ffecting discourse ev- 
cited the most lively unlhuaiasm. lie re-assured 
the asaemUy of his go^id will, which, for the first 
time, he called “ tho national assembly,” and 
meekly coiuplalued of the mistrust they had con- 
ceived. ‘‘You distrust me,” said he; “well I it 
i.s I who trust in you.” These words excited tho 
most ardent applause. The dcputie.s immethately 
rose up, surrounded tlie monarch, and conducted 
him on foot to the palace. The crowd pressed 
around liiin ; tears ran from all eyes, and he could 
scarcely open a passage tlu'nugh this numerous 
retinue. The rpueen, seated with the court in a 
balccmy, coutomplatcd at a distance this uupresbive 
scene. Her son was in ]jer arniSj and her daugh- 
ter, standing by the side of her, played iimoccutly 
with the ringlets uf her brotlier*.'} head. The 
princess, powerfully ail'ectod, seemed delighted 
l3y this expression of love frt)m tlie people. Alas, 
how many times during the fatal discords of tho 
revolution, has a reciprocal burst of feeling re- 
conciled all Jiearts J llow often for a moment 
have all enmities seemed forgotten ; but on the 
morrow, nay, on tlie very day itself, has the court 
retiiruecl to its pride, the people to their mistrust, 
and implacable hatred rc.sumed its cai’eer I 

Peace was now made with the assembly, hut it 
had still to be made with Paris. The assembly 
jmmodiately&ojjfc a deputation to tho Hotel deViJle, 
to carry the happy news of the i'cconciliation 
wrought between the Idiig and the nation. Bailly, 
Lafayette, and Lally-Tolendal, were among the 
number of the clGlcgates, Their presence spread 
the most lively joy. The speech of Lally caused 
such ardent transports, that he was carried in 
ti’imnpli to a window of the Hotel de VilJe, to ha 
shown to the people. A crown of flowers was 
placed upon his head, and he received the homage 
of the people opposite the very place ■wbei’e his 
father had expired witii a gag in hia mouth. The 
death of the unfortunate Flessellcs, chief of tlie 
municipality, and the refusal of the Duke d’Anmont 
to receive the command of tJje citizen militia, left 
a provost and a commander-iu-chief to he nomi- 
nated. Bailly was pointed out; and, in the mid«9t 
of the most animated acclamations, appointed suc- 
cessor to Flesselles, under the title of mayor of 
Paris. Tho crown which had been on the head 
of Lally was transferred to that of tlie new mayor; 
he wished to tear it away, the avchbishop of 
Paris held it there in spite of him; the virtuous 
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old man shed somo tears, and rcsigniMl himself to 
hi.s new functions. A worthy rcjivcaeiitaUvo of a 
great assembly in tho presence of iho iniijcsty of 
the throne, lie was less ciipiihlc of resisting tho 
storms of a commonwcaltlj, vvlicro the nmllitiido 
sti’uggled tumultuously against tlndr inagistratoa. 
Nevertheless, acting upon a principle of Rcll’-dcnial, 
he unhesitatingly devoted himsedf to the anxious 
cares of providing snhsist(.'ncc for a people who 
repaid him with repronehca and ingratitude, It 
Btill remained to nominato a comnumdnnt to tho 
miJitaiy. There was in tlie ehambor a bust, sent 
hy emancipated America to tho city of l‘iu’i.s. I 
Moreau de Saint-McTy pointed to it, and imme- 
diately all eyes wore directed thithov : it was that 
of the Martpiis do Lafayette. A genorai acclama- 
tion proclaimed him commandant; a “Te Deiim” 
was immediately voted, and all present hastened 
in crowds to Notre Darno to cnlehrate ii. The 
new magistrates, tho archbishop of Paris, and tho 
electors, mixed with French guards, and tho aol- 
diora of the militia marching arm in arm, pro- 
ceeded to tho ancient cathedral in a r]uxmcs of 
intoxication. On their route, sonio foundlings fell 
at the feet of Bailly, who had already exerted him- 
self much for tho hospitals; they called liiin their 
father; Bailly took them up in his arms, and called 
them his children. The assembly quickly arrived 
at the church ; tho ceremony was ccdcbratiHl wilh 
pomp; and every one strolliul almntthe city, wlu'ro 
a delirious joy had snecoodod to tho terror of tho 
preceding evening. It was then that tho pcoplo 
visited tlmi so long dreaded don, to wliieh an 
entrance had boon at lengtlj obtained. The people 
flocked to the Bn&tille with agriicdy curiosity, not 
unmiiigled with torror. Tlicy then beheld its deep 
cells and instruments of torture, especially an 
enormous fragment of rock ]>lacod in the middle 
of a dark and (karnp dungeon, to the centre of which 
was affixed a heavy chain. 

The court, as blind in its fears as it had boon in 
its self-assurance; at this time so groady feared 
the pcoj)lc, that they imagined every iilnment that 
a Parisian army w.as marching upon Versailles, 
The Count D’Artois and the Polignac family, so 
dear to the queen, immediately quitted Franco, 
and were the hrsb emigrants. Badly, howevei*, in- 
spu’cd the king ^Yith confidence, and engaged him 
to make a visit to Paris, which ho cleterrainod upon 
in spite of tho reBistaiice of the queen and the 
court. 

The king prepared to set out. Two hundred 
deputies were ordered to accompany him. The 
queen bade him adieu with profound grief. The 
body guard escorted him to Sovros, where tliey 
stopped to await his return. Bailly, at the head 
of the municipality, received him at the gates of 
Paris, and pre.'sented to him tho keys given for- 
merly to Henry IV. “ That good king,” said 
Bailly to him, “ conquered his people; but at pre- 
sent, it is the people who have re-conquered tlieir 
king,” The nation, legislative at Versailles, was 
militant at Paris. Louis XVI. on entering the 
city, saw himself surrounded by a silent and em- 
bodied multitude. He arrived at the Hotel de 
ViUe, (17th July, 1789,) passing under an arch of 
swords crossed over his head, in token of respect. 
His address was simple and affecting, and. the 
people being no longer able to repress their feel- 
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iiigH, l)ui'sfc forth iiiul laviahod on him tlioir nticiis- 
toini'd ajiphiusu. Those aceliimntioiis somewhat 
rehevod the mhid of tho prince j however, he was 
niiuhlc to conceal a feeling of satiafaction on por- 
eoiviiig tho hody-guiu'd 'Stationed on the heights of 
Sevres; on his return, the queen, throwing herself 
on his neck, embraced him jia if she had feared she 
should never have i^etm him more. 

Louis XVI., to satisfy entirely thepnhlic wishes, 
ordered the return of Ncoker, and the dismission 
of his new ministers. M. de Liancourt, the friend 
and ahle counsellor of the king, was elected presi- 
dent hy the assembly. The deputiea of the nobi- 
lity, who although part of the deliberative asBeinhly, 
had refused to take a part therein, Averc at last 


persuaded to take an active lairtin its dohhm’ations, 
and give them their vote.s. Tims a!) distinction of 
rank was virtually ahoJisheih Tho j'ovolution 
might now bo loolcod upon ns accumplishod. TJio 
Nation, mistress fif the legibliitive power by inean.s 
of the assembly, and solo controller of public au- 
thority, could now rcali'/.e all tliat was necessai'y 
for her interests. It AVas in rofufdng an cquah- 
2ation of taxes that the statcs-general were ren- 
dered necessary; it was hy refusing a just distri- 
bution of authority aiuong those states, that the 
court had lost all tnfiuoncc ; and it was, finally, hy 
endeavouring to recover this mlinenco, that Paris 
was excited to insurrection, and the whole nation 
incited to havo recourse to juihlic force. 
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All now was agl(ati<in in the motritpolls, where a 
now autlmrify harl just hoeti efitablished. The same 
eonaid(aTitious wluoh had instigated the electors to 
take ail active part, urged all other classes to do 
tliG smne. The a.sseiubly was taken for a model by 
the Hotel do Villa, the lintel de Vllle wa.s followed 
by tho difitrictfl, and the districts by all the corpo- 
rations. Tailors, cordwainers, bakers, and servants, 
JieJd fwiTnal deliberations at the LouiTOjat thePhoe 
Louis QaiiiKc, and in tho Champs Elys^es, in spite of 
tlie reiteratec’^uvlers of tho.miniicipality to the con- 
trary. In the midst of these contticting parties, the 
Hotel de Ville, opposed by tlie districts, and annoyed 
by the Palais Royal, became al togetJior embarrassed, 
and was hardly able to sustain the duties of its im- 
mense administration. It united in itself the civil, 
judicial, and military authority. It was there that 
tho militia liad their general quarters assigned them, 
Tlie judges, at first, dubious ns to their powers, 
handed over the accused to them ; the Plotel de 
Ville, indeed, might be said to possess legislative 
power, bomg commissioned to constitute itself, 
Bailly had, for tliis last purpose, required two 
cominisaioiiers from each district, who, under the 
name of representatives of the cowiwKtic, were to 
regulate its constitution. That they might effec- 
tually fulfil such vai’ious duties, the electors divided 
themselves into several committees; one, named 
the committee of inquiry, took charge of the police; 
and another, the commiUee of subsistence, looked 
to the supply of provisions, the moat difficult and 
hazardous a]>pointment of them all. It was in this 
last, that Bailly was compelled to he engaged night 
and day. This committee was obliged to' make 
continual purchases of wheat, then, to hav e it ground, 
and after, wards carried across famishing provinces 
to Paris, The convoys were frequently stopped. 


mid numerous detachments wore ijccef>pary to pre- 
vent its being pillaged on its journey, and in the 
markets. Altliougli the state sold corn at a loss, 
that the bakers might lower the price of hi'ead,tha 
people were not sfitisfied ; it was still iieceasary to 
diminish this price, and tho scarcity at Paris was 
augmented by tliis diminution, because tho pro- 
vinces came there to buy their provisions. The 
fcav of ivant OH tbonJOiTow made cvevyoue pi‘oride 
himself abumlcntjy, so that a large stock Ijeiiig ac- 
cumulated by some, left otliers flestituto. Ikiblic 
confidence promotes tho success of commerce, 
causes abundance in provisions, and rcndei’s their 
distribution equal and easy; bub wdicn it ceases, 
commercial activity disappe.arsj the objfMits of our 
wants no longer anticipate us ; and tlic fenr of 
destitution adds confusion to fnuiinc, nncl prevents 
the just distribution of the little whioh reiiiains. 
The duty of providing Ruh?>iRtem*.e for the capital 
was, therefore, tho mosit toilsome nf all, Ihiilly 
and the committee were subjected to tho most 
excruciating anxioticR. Tho labour of the day 
scarcely sufficed for the neoossities of the day, and 
on the morrow the same anxieties had to he under- 
gone. 

Lafayette, eoinmandnnt of the citizen militia^, 
had au equal share of labour. He bad in- 
corporated in this body tho French guards de- 
voted to the revolution, some Swiss, and a great 
number of soldiers, who deserted from their regi- 
meiMiSj in hopes of gaining larger pay. Tho king 
himself bad conciu’red in this iirrangomcnt. These 
mixed troops composed what was called the com- 
panies of the centre. The militia took the name 

* He had been iiomliiated to this appointment at the 
Hotel de Yille on the 15th of July. 
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of tlio national (jiuird^ woro dressed in uniform, 
and added to the two eolours ^red and blue) of 
the Parisian coeUade, lliat of white, which was the 
colour of the king. This is that tvi-coloured cock- 
ade, whoso destiny Lafayette predicted, prophesy- 
ing that it would go round tlie world. 

It was at the head of this troop, tliafc Lafayette, 
for tile two succeeding years, endeavoured to maui- 
taiii pnhlic trauquillity, and carry into execution 
those laws which the assembly daily passed. La- 
fayette was descended from an ancient family, 
which had rGnuiined pure in the midst of the cor- 
ru{)tion of the great ; endowed with an intelligent | 
inuid, and intrepid courage ; enamoured of true 
glory, he was heartily disgusted with tlie frivolities 
of the court, and tiie pedantic discipline of our 
army. His country presenting to him no elevated 
object of ambition, he determined to embark in 
the niofat liberal eiiterprlae of tho age, and set 
out for America, the d.ay after the report was 
, &))read in Europe that she had been humbled. 

I Hq thero fought by the side of Washington, and 
decided the iiueatlon of the emnneipatiou uf the new 
world by tiie uUianco of Franco. Having I'ctumed 
to his own country as a distiuguished chameter in 
I Europe, ciivc.sscd at tho court as a remarkable per- 
son, he conducted himself there with all the freedom 
and siniplicity of au Ainorican. When philosophy, 
which had hitherto been to the indolent nobility 
nothing but a literiiry pastime, demanded atten- 
tion at their hands, Lafayette, nearly alone, re- 
tained his own opinions, called for tlio states-gene- 
ral, contributed powerfully to tlie union of orders, 
and then, as his duo, was appointed comniander- 
iii-chief of tlie national guard. Lafayette possessed 
not that eiithusiiasm of passion and genius which 
alsvays hurry their possessors into the abuse of 
power : with an ereuiie.'sS of temper, a fine and 
eoiuprehciibivo nnderstiuiding, and au invariable 
principle of disinterestedness, he was the moat fit 
actor for the part circumstances had assigned him, 
that of enforcing obedience to the laws. Adored 
by liis troo^jg adtliuiit having captivated them by 
victory, remurlcably culm and full of resources in 
the midst of the raging multitude, he maintained 
ordor with the most perbevering vigilance. Those 
who had found him incorruptible accused him 
of want of ability, because they were unable to 
attack iiis ciiavacter. In the meantime he did 
not doceivt! liiin'>elf either in his estim.'itiou of 
events or men; did not over-estimate the court and 
the leaders of parties, protected them at the peril of 
his life, although he did not osteem them; and often 
hopclobsly struggled against factions with the con- 
stancy of ;i man who will never abandon the cause 
of the public, even though he can no longer rest in 
ho])e. 

Lafayette, in spite of all his vigilance, could not 
always succeed in checUiug popular commotions ; 
for however active the militai'y force might he, it 
could not be present everywhore, against a people 
every where in insurrection, and wlio saw an 
enemy in everyone. The most ridiculous rep^prts 
were continually propagated and believed. Some- 
times it was said that the soldiers of the French 
guards had been poisonedj sometimes that the corn 
Ihid been purposely wasted, or its arrival pre- 
V’ented ; and those who devoted themselves to the 
arduous service of bringing it to the capital were 


exposed to the caprico of an ignorant rabble, who 
overwhelmed them with abuse or appUiuso, ac- 
cording to the whim of the momeiiL. Never- 
theless, it is certain, that the .auiraosity of the 
populace, who generally speaking neither knows 
how to select or to delay in seeldug licr vietims, 
often appeared under sniue guidance, whether by 
means of wretched hirelings, who Nvore to be 
rendered more desperate V»y being iuibrued in 
blood, or whether it were to be effected by persons 
of deeper malice tlian ordinary. Foulou and 
Berthier were pursued and arrested far fi'om 
Paris, with an evidently pre-deterniincd plan. 
There was nothing spontaneous so far as they were 
concerned, but tbo fury of the multitude who 
murdered them. Foulou was an old inteiidaut 
of ta.\es, a man of a cnicl and avaricious disposi- 
tion j he had certainly committed the most detesta- 
ble exactions, and had been one of the niiulsters 
I ])omted out to siiececd Necker and his colleagues. 

I He was aiTested at Viry, although he had spread 
a report of his own death [to elude his pursuers]. 
He was conducted to Paris, amidst reproaches for 
having said that the people ought to be made to 
eat hay. They tied nettles round lus neck, put a 
bouquet of thisllcs in his liaiid, and a bundle of 
bay behuid his back j and in this state ho was 
drawn to the Hotel de Ville. At the same tiiho, 
Berthier de Sauvigny, his son-in-law, was arrested 
at Compiegne, by colour of orders from the com- 
mune of Paris, whicli in fact liad never been 
issued. Tlie communo liad without dohi}' written 
for their release ; ah order that was not obeyed, 
They brought him to Paris at the very momeut 
when Foulon was at the Hotel do Villo, exposed 
to the x*age of an infuriated mob, who desired to 
kill him at once ; the representations of Lafayette 
calmed the fury of the z'abble for a moment, 
and they consented that their victims should bo 
tried : but they insisted on sentence being passed 
instantly, that they might speedily revel in its 
execution. Several electors were chosen as 
judges, but had under divers pretexts refused 
this terrible office. At last Bailly and Lafayette 
were fixed upon, and reduced to tho ci'uel ex- 
tremity, either of exposing themselves to the 
rage of the people or sacrificing a victim. Never- 
theless, Lafayette temporized with much firiu- 
nesa and address, and appealed to the people 
several times with success. The unhappy Foulon, 
2 >]uced on a seat by his side, had the imprudence 
to applaud his last words. “ See,” said one of 
the spectators, “ they understand one another 1” 
This idea immediately fired the mob, who would 
no longer listen to his reinonstrauces. They 
rushed in upon their victim, and earned him 
off. Lafayette made incredible efforts to extri- 
cate him from the assassins, but iu vain. The 
unfortunate old man was hung at a street lamp, 
hia head cut off, fixed on the point of a 
pike, and carried about Paris. At this moment 
Berthier arrived in a cabriolet, conducted by 
the guards, and followed by the mob. They 
showed him the bloody head of his father-in- 
law, which he did not recognize: He was con- 
ducted to the Hotel de Ville, and, far from being 
daunted, in a few words manifested the greatest 
intrepidity and indignation. Again seized by 
the mob, he extricates himself for a moment, 
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hold of a Vi'Ga\>on, defends himself with spirit, ' 
and Koon falls, aa did tlie uiifortunate Foulon '*^4 
Those inunlci'S U’oro planned, eitlior by the enemies 
of L'oulon, or of tlie ef)iiiinon weal ; for although 
the fury of tlio poo[)le was spontaneously aroused 
at seeing tlieiu, as in otlier Instances, their aiTCst 
was certainly pro-concerted. Lafayette, filled 
witli gi-ief and indignation at these outrages, 
gave ill liis I’Qhignatlmi. Bailly and the mimi- 
cipality, alarmed at his deteruiiiiation, umleavoured 
to dissuade him from it ; and it was at last agreed 
that he should give in his resignation, to make tlie 
people feel his displeasure, and afterwards allow 
himself to im prevailed upon to resume it, by 
solicitations wbich would be made him. In fact, 
the people and the niilUary buth pressed round 
him, and promised him the most implicit obedience. 
He reaiunod tile command on these conditions ; 
and henceforward had the satisfaction of prevent- 
ing most of tliG tumnlts — tlianks to his energy, and 
tlie devotion of bia soldiers. 

During this time Neckev had received at BAle 
the orders of the king, and the .solicitations of the 
assembly. The Poligaacs,\vhum he left tnuinphant 
at Versailles, and nn^t fugitives at B Me, were the 
first who iaforincdd Uhu of tUo nilsCovtunes of the 
tiivone, and tho sudden return of fav'our which 
awiiitud ])im, ' Ho iinineiliaLely set out for Paris, 
and cfuuQ tliroiigU Prance, drawn in trinmpli by 
the ]»oople, to whom according to his custom lie 
rcconiiiieniloil peace and good ordm*. Tlie king 
racoived him with oniliarraasineiit, tho assembly 
with eager joy, and ho determined to pay a visit to 
Paris to enjoy liis day of triumph. It was 
Necker’a intention to ask , of tho electors, tho 
pardon and eiilavgeniout of tlie Baron de Bcsenval. 
In vain Bailly, not less an enemy to measures of 
rigovivthau liiinaelf, but wlio more justly considered 
tho circumatancca of tho times, represented to him 
tlia dangor of such a .step, and oxplainod to him 
I that this favour, gr.inted unwillingly, would be re- 
I voiced the iigxt day as illegal, ))ecauaa a purely iidmi- 
I nistrativG body could neither oondemii nor pardon: 

Necker was self-willed on this point, and experU 
. mentalizcd upon his infiucnce in the capital. He 
! visited the Hotel de Ville, na the 30th of July. 
The people on this day surpassed lus hopes, and 
in witnessing the transports of the multitude, ho 
migljt well believe himself all powerful Deejdy 
affected, and with his eyes full of tears, ho de- 
manded a general amnesty, which was granted 
with acclamations. The two assemblies, of the 
electors, and of tiie representatives, showed them- 
selves equally eager : the electors decreed ageneral 
amnesty, and the x'eprcsentatives of the ‘^Com- 
mune” gave an order for the liberation of Besen- 
va], Necker retired intoxicated, congratulating 
himself on the applauses whicli were the forerun- 
ners of his disgrace. But from this day he was to 
be undeceived ; Mirabeau aroused him from his 
delusive dream. In the assembly and districts 
a general cry was raised against the sensibility of 
the minister, excusable, it was said, but mistaken. 
Tho district of the Oratoive,” instigated, as it 
was asserted, by Mirabeau, was the first to annul ' 
tbs not of the electois and communes. It was , 
maintained, on all sides, that a purely adminisU’ative 

^ These outrages took xdace on the 22ntl July. 


body could neilhor coiidemu nor ])ardou. Tho 
illegal act, therefore, of tlie Hotel do Ville was 
revoked, and the detention of Baron do Bcsenval 
confirmed. Tiuia the opinion of the discreet 
Bailly was verified, and wjtli this opinion Necker 
had declined to concur. 

At this period, parties began to take a more de- 
cided character. The parliament, the nobility, the 
clergy, and the court, mciuiceJ svitli the same 
ruhi, had blended their iutercsits, and acted in con- 
cert At pi’esenfc, tho court no longer possessed i 
eitliei* the Count d’ Artois, or the Polignacs. That ' 
kind of consternation which hordevt, on despair, ! 
boi'esway among the aristocracy. Not being able 
to prevent that wliich they called evil, they now 
desired that the people should j)crpetrate aa much 
disorder as they could, in order tli.at tliey might, by 
means of the very excess of the evil coinmitLcd, ! 
bring forth good. This malicious mid perfidious 
s^atein, whicli may be truly termed political Pessi- 
mism or the basest policy-, originated with those 
parties who having lost so much already, rciumiicod 
ivhat was left them, in the hopes of recovering 
all. Tlie aristocracy from tiiis time concuiTed in 
this policy, ami were now often seen to vote with 
tUc must vwlctit uwmbevft of the 

The abilities of men are called forth by ch’cuni- 

• The Constituent Assembly was comx)oBotl of 1128 per- 
sons, of whom about iwo-ihinls were ‘ non-proprietors ' [i. e. 
wot land-holders). They were airaogcd in the following’ 
manner: — 

Clergy. Nofiles, 

Archbishops anti Bishops 48 Prince of the Blood 1 

Abbots and Cations 35 Magiisirates 28 

Curated 310 Genulhoinmcs 241 


Ecclesiastics 

Gcntilliommes.. 

Mayors 

Magiblraies 

Lawyers 

Physicians 


Merchants, FarmeiSi &c 176 

Nobles anil Clergy 5(53 — Tieia 6tat 5G3 

After the Assembly was united, and the patties were 
divided, they stood thus : — 

C6U Drott, iloynlisls. i C6ie Gauche, Democraie. 

Archbishops and Bishops 39 Pruico of tlie Blood 1 

Abbots and Canons 25 Lfi^yms 160 


Curates 

Nobles ....... 

Magistrates , 

Lawyers 

Farmers 


.. 10 Curates 80 

..180 Gentilluunmes 55 

,. 10 Wercluiils, Fanners, &e. 30 


Centre or vnihcided. 


Magistrates 

Lawyers 

Tiers £tat .... 


Thus the C8t6 Gauche, which ultimately obtained the 
complete command of the Assembly and Prance, was at 
first less than a ihird of its number. AHson, i. 105-0. 
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stances. The peril of the Jiobility raised up a Oe- poA't,thjit youn^jcoiiiiscllov of the pai'lianu’iitAvliom | 
feiicleu foi’ tliciiL. The young Caj^alds, captain of ^veliavealroadymontioned, -soon joined Lhein. Tfwas , 
tile qiicen*a dnigoonyj all at once displayed a fund said, that Duport wiis llic liead, liai’itovc tlio loiiguo, 
of talent and facility of exjU'essioii which astonished and the Lamcths tho hands, of iIuh nRsiadulion. 
every one.' Simplicity ajul conciseness, proniptJjeas As yet these young deputies wore; on li-ioudly terms 
luiJ propriety, distinijuibheLl all ho said ; and it is with each other, witlioitfc being the dculared Quo- 
ta bo regretted that a iniiid so accompUbhed was mies of any one. 

devoted to a cau«c in whoso favour no good argu- But of all the popular chiefs, Mirabi'au took 
monta could bo furnishod, till it had been perse-' the lead in every bold and porilouH ilehnto. TIjo 
cuted. TIio clergy found a defoiidcr hi the Abbd absurd institutioua of tho old luoiiarehy liad fitung 
Maury. This abbd, a practised and impertiu’bablu tho minds of tho ■unprejudiced, niid nfrended the 
sopliist, joined to groat abilities a frigidity and well coubtituled ; it was not ]ioBSihle, ilioi-ofnro, 
ojjhtinacy of dispusition, wliieh enabled him to that they could fail in outraging and exasperating 
resist tumult courageously, and ojiposo evidence au enthusiastic and passionate mind. Such was 
ivitli audacity, and admirably adapted liim to Bup- the mind of Mirnbeau, who encountering from his 
port his tottering part^-. Such were the means and l>ii*tli .all kinds of despotism, — that of his father, of 
resources of tiio ai'isLocracy. the govenmieut, and the courts of justice*, spent 

The ininifatry were without cither ohjecta or ])rn- hin youth in Imting and coinliating them. He was 
jecld. Neckcr alone, who was hated by the coni’t, who born in Provence, and descended from a nolde 
only Qudnrocil him by cuinpuision, limi no settled plan, family. He difftiugakhf'd h'uusc^F cai'^' hy his 
hut merely an iispiration. lie had always desmed handled life, his quarrels, and his vehement do- 
' the English constitulion, the beat, without doubt, quence. Hm travels, obHorvatiems, and oxlonsivo 
•which could he adopted as an xiccoimnodation be^ reading, had given him Icnowleilgu on cvoi'y anb- 
twoon tho throne, tlie aristocracy, and tho people ; jeet, and he Jiad rclainod everything. lilxlravagant, 
but this constitution, ju’oposcd by the bishop of eccentric, and Kophirttlcal, oven without the aid of 
Langiva boforo the ostaldishnient of a siiiglo .is- passion, Im became quifo another man when under 
Bcmhly, had been rejected by the first orders. Ho its inftucndo. Excited by the wnriiilh of a debale, 
would not hav(3 twi) chamber.s, because it implied or tho pi’csence of his opponcnfs, his soul beeaino 
a speciei of submission j the lesser xiohility also onfii'o; his first iileas worn confused, his Hoiitoucos 
rejected it, because they would then he excluded broken, and his body luu’vonsly agilolod ; hut, 
from the upper eliamhcr ; and by tlie popular party, quickly, as light broke in upon him, liis genius dls- 
becanse, stiU beared by the aristocracy, their object played iiuiu instant the actiiiiremontof years ; and 
was to, deprive them of all influence. A lew even in the very act of Mpeid.ing, his nniniuloil and 
members alouc, some from a ])vinciplc of mode- rapid e.xprcssionH gave point nad illuHtral Ion ht liih 
ration, and others because it was really their own subject, and tlushed couvii^tion on his amUtors, If 
opinion, wished for English institutions, and formed opposed again, he rotnrnod to tho chargi' wtill more 
tlio solo party of the rnluister, a feeble pxirty foroiblo and more clear, and displaced tho Irulh in 
enough, because it offered untiling but conciliatory striking or terrible iinngoa. If llio hitiuuion of 
views to irritated passions, and brought nought in affairs was dihicnlt, and tho minds of all wonviod 
oi>pOi»itioii to their adversaries but mere reasonings by a long discussion, or intimidated )>y thmgor, 
and explanation* ^ ^ some single cxprc.ssioii, or dociaivo Rontoiicc, would 

The popular party became divided among them- escape from liiui, his countenauee at HuoUmomL'uto 
selves, because they were getting the upper hand, becoming terrible, from Iho combineu oxpre.sbion 
Lally-Tolendiil, Mounler, Mallouct, and the other of deformity and genius; and the aasomhly, onlight- 
partiaaus of Neeker, approved of all that had been ened or confirmed in their opunoiw, pasBod wiao 
done hitherto, becaiiisc its I’csult hud been to lead laws, or entered into vigorona resolutions, 
tlio govoniinoJit into tlicir views, tliat is to say, the Proud of his great qtiaUties, and making vieo his 
EiiglUh constitution. At this time they considered amusement; alternately liaughty or courtuoua and 
that their object luul been attained, Il.aving made flattering, he seduced some, intiiniilatml others by 
friends with govonnnent, they were desirous of his boldness and irony, and broiiglit xdi into hia 
giving over. The popular party, oxt tlie contx’ary, train by a singular power of fasciniLtlua. His 
considered that tliey hud no reason to cca&e from party was e-very wdiere — among the people, in the 
what they had xhus begun. This question was assembly, in the court itself, xind in xvli those to 
agitated with the utmost vehemence in the Breton -whom he addressed himself at tho moment. Mix- 
club*^. A siiicorc conviction influenced the majo- ing familiarly -with all men, and acting witli 
rity; yet nevertheless personal preteixsions began jubtice and expediency, he applauded the rising 
to display theinselvea, and already motives of self- talents of Barxxave, aUliough he did not like his 
intoi’Osfc h<'ul succeeded to the first burst of pa- young friends ; he appreciated the profound genius 
triotisin. Baruave, a young advocate of Grenoble, of Sieyes, and flattered his wild humour ; he 
endowed with a jirompt xind luminous genius, and feared the purity of Lafayette’s life ; and he .ab- 
possessing in tlio higlxcsfc degree tho talentof speak- horred in Necker an. exti’cme sovei’ity of principle, 
ing with propiiety, foruied, with the two ljameths,a a pride of reasoxiing, and the pretension of govern- 
tiiumvirate, rendered interesting by the youth %)f ing a revolution, which he knew was a part that 
the parties who composed it, and soon possessed belonged only to himself. The Duka of Orleans, 
gi-eat influence by their activity and abiiitios, Bu- and his vague ambition, but little suited him; 

and, as will be shortly seen, had never posaessed 
• Tkis Club was fonaiefl at the latter enxl of June, It a single interest in common with him. Thus singly, 
was afterwards known as the Association of the Friendsof and without any support but from his own gcpiiia, 
theConsUtuLion rfg frt ho attacked that despotism which he had sworn 
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to i^cslvoy. Yet, )f ))o u’.'is nn oncn^y to iJie vajii- 
ties of inoiuircliy, he ii jia no less .so to the ostracism 
of I’oiuiljlics; but not being yet 6iifticieiitly avenged 
on tbe groat, iiuil on power, lie still continued hia 
hostilitioft. In addition to this, being Imrassed by 
poverty and discontent with the present, he 
pushed forward to an nulcnuwu future, making 
every thing to depend upon Jiis talents. Ins ambi- 
tion, liis vices, and the bad state of his fortune; 
anil countenancing, by the iraprudence of li).*! dis- 
' coavtics, every kind of sunpicien and deseription of 
calumny. 

Thus was France and its parties divided. The 
first differences between tiie popular deputies were 
occasioned by the excesses of the multitude. 
Mouinor and Lally-'rolendal proposed that a solemn 
proclauiatlon should bo issued, in disajiproval of 
these outrages. But the assembly, perceiving tho 
inutility of tins mensin'e, and the ncce.ssjty of not 
alienating tho multitude, who liad snpportod them, j 
at first refused it ; yielding, however, at last to , 
the ju’essing renumstrances of some of its mem- 
bers, a proelamavlon was issued, w'hieh, as had 
been fureacon, was altogether useless, for a people 
1 in a state of inauri'cetiuii are not calmed by 
I words. 

I Tho agitation was uuivureab A sudd^^n conster- 
nation fipiTud throughout the country. The name 
of tlioAQ who, a.s has been soon, appeared in 

tho different eennnotion.s, iva.s in every one’s month, 
and tlieir imago In every one’s imagination. The 
court laid the blame of their havoc upon the popular I 
party, and the popular p<irty threw back the re- i 
lu'oacJii upon tlio court. Couriers were immediately 
deajnitehod, and, traversing France in all directions,- 
I brou| 5 ht intelligence that tho iripands were ad- 
vancing, and cutting down in tbeii* way the har- 
vests before they wore ripe. The people assembled 
logetlior in all fpiartors, and in a few days tlie 
whole of France was in arms, in expectation of , 
tlju brigaufhj wlio never appeared. This stratagem, < 
■which vGudored the revolution of the 14tli of July | 
universal, provoking the nation to arms, was 
atlributcd to all parties, and has since been as- 
cribed to the popular party, who reaped the profit. 
It is astonishing that a stratagem more ingenious 
than culpable, should have been denied on all 
aides, and its imputation bandied from one to the 
ofcber. It was attributed to Mirabeaii, wbo was 
applauded as its author, but who nevertljeluss dis- 
avowed it. It was thought accordant to the genius 
of Sieyes, and some believe that ho suggested it to 
the Duke of Orleans. Others after all imputed it 
to the court. It was thought that the couriers had 
been stopped, at every step, without tho consent 
of government, and that the court, never having 
looked upon the revolution as general, and regard- 
ing it as a simple insurrection of the P.arisiuns, 
vihlicd to arm the provizjccs to subdue Paris. 
Whatever truth there may be in these conjectures, 
the event was of advantage to the nation, which it 
armed, and pul in a state to watch over its safety 
and its rights. 

Tho inhabitants of tho cities having shaken off 
their fetters, those of the pruvincos wished also to 
follow their example. They refused to pay feudal 
rights, persecuted those lords who had oppressed 
them, aet hi’e to their chAtoaux, buvnt their titles 
of pixiperty, and exereiaod in some places the most 


ativciouB oiitivigcs, A mol/iijclioly .TccirlcJit con- 
tributed more than anything else to produce tliia 
universal commothm. A gentleman at !Mesiiui?, 
lord of Q,uincey, gave a fete in the grounds of his 
chateau. All the country ]ieople were nssoiublcd 
there, and, when giving loose to joy and incrri- 
incnt, a barrel of powder took fire, and Rudcleuly 
blew lip, with a tremendijiis explosion. Tilts acci- 
dent, which was known afterwards to have boon 
occasioned by imjirudciice, and not intentionally, 
was laid to the charge of the landlord tvf Mesimai. ^ 
The report was quieldy propag.'itcrl, and provoked ' 
on every side the ferocity of the peasants, liar- 1 
dened by a mieerahle life, and rendered cruel by j 
their long sufi'erings. Tlie priests came in bodies, 
to make a Tepresentatiou to the iissombly of tho 
deplorable state of France, anil to demand from 
them the means of ro-csLablishing order : these 
unliappinesses, which wore of every jiossihle de- 
soriptioii, tonk place after the 14Lh of July. The 
month of August had begun, and it became inrlio- 
pensably necessary to re-cstaldisli the action of 
the government and tlic laws ; but to attempt this 
with success, it was requisite to commence the 
refonnatiou of the state, by tho reform of those 
institutions which most sensibly aggrieved iha peo- 
ple, and disposed them chiefly to instirrcction. 
One jtovlion of the nation, subject to tho other, liad 
to discharge n inuUitude of services called feudal; 
of >v)/ich some, iw’mod bcjicfici/d, jnjposcd upon 
the peasants ruinous dutie.9; and others, termed 
houorifietd, submitted them to the most himiiliatlng 
respect and seiwicos towards tlieir lords. These 
were the Inu'baroufl remains of feudaiicy, and dliyir 
aliolition was a were act of con\mon justice. Those 
privileges, regard(?d as rightful property, ami oveu 
so styled under this ajipcllation by the king, on the 
23rd of June, Consequently could not he abidi.Jied 
by mere discussion. It was necessary, therefore, by 
a sudden and onergolic impulse, to induce Lliclr 
pos*essorj> to resign them i]ien)se)ves. 

The famous declaration of tlie rights of man 
was at this crisis under discus.siori in the assembly. 
The first question w'lis, whether one slumld be 
made out ; and, on tiio morning of the 4tli uf 
August, it was decided in the affirmative, .and 
settled that it should be placed at the head of tho 
coiislitutiun. On the evening uF tho samo day, 
the comnnttec brought up their report of the 
troubles of tlie liingdom, and of the he^t means of 
appeasing them. Tiio Viscount do Noaiilea and 
the Duke d’Aiguiilon, both members of the 
lUibiUty, on this occasion addressed the aaaenibly, 
and represented, that it would be of little avail 
to re-establish order among the people by force ; 
that the .cause of their complaints should rather 
be destroyed, and that tho dibordera which sprung 
from it would immediately bo calmed. FiXplainiug 
themselves afterwards more clearly, they p>ro])oscd 
the abolition of all those vexaLious rights, which, 
under the dcnoniii).ation of feudal rights, weighed so 
heavily upon the inhabitants of the provinces. Mon- 
6k|ur Loquen do Kerendal, a projndetor in Bi’ittauy, 
presented himself at the tribune, in the dress of a 
husbandman, and delineated a frightful illustration 
of the feudal system. Ilcreupon, generogity excit- 
ing some, and pride drawing in others, iuducod 
a sudden disinteresiedness, and every one hurried 
to the tribune to abdicate his privileges. Tho 
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nobility set the iifHt exainploj and tho elerg}', not 
less efiger, hastcMied to follow it. A species of 
transport pervaded tlio assembly, superseding 
an useless diseussion, certainly not necessary to 
demonstrate tho justice of such sacrifices ; all 
orders, all classes, all possessors of prerogatives, 
whatsoever they might be, hastened to execute 
their renunciation of them. After the deputies 
of the first orders, those of the commons came 
ill their turn to make their resignations, and 
having no personal privileges to sacrifice, they 
offered those of tho provinces and cities ; the 
equality of rights established among individuals, 
was also extended to all parts of France. 
Some delivered up their pensions, and one mcin« 
her, having nothing else to give, promised his 
devotion t<i the public cause. All the passages 
to the pulilic registry were crowded with depu- 
ties who had just entered tho act of their renun- 
ciations. The assembly at this point contented 
llieinsolvGS with CMUimerating the sacrifices of 
the aristocracy, and adjourned to tlio next day 
their formation into articles. The feeling be- 
came general ; hub in the midst of this enthu- 
siaarn, it was easy to perceive certain privileged 
persons perfectly insitiuere, wlio.se object was to 
push things to the worst, Everything was to be 
feared from the effect of that night, added to the 
violence of public feeling, when Lally-Tolendal, 
I)erceiving tlio danger, passed a note to tlie presi- 
dent. ** Everything is to be apprehended,” said 
he, “ from the entluiaiasm of the assembly j break 
up the sitting.” At tho same moment a deputy 
sprang towards him, and grasping Ins hand with 
emotion, said to him : “ Give us the royal sanction, 
and we are friends.” Lally-Tolendal, immediately 
perceiving the necessity of again identifying the 
revolution with the king, proposed to proclaim 
him the restorer of Fceiicli liberty. The proposi- 
tion was received with enthusiasm : a ^ Te Deum” 
ivas decreed, and the assembly broke up at about 
midnight. 

During this memorable night, the following ac- 
quisitions to liberty were obtained : — 

The abolition of the condition of serfship ; 

The power of comnuiting of seignorial rights ; 

Tim abolition of seignorial jurisdictions ; 

The suppression of tho exclusive rigiita of the 
chase, of dovo-honsea, and free warren, &c. ; 

The amortization of tithes 5 

The equalization of taxes ; 

The admission of all citizens to civil and mili- 
tary employments ; 

Tho abolition of the practice of selling offices ; 

The annulling of all the privileges of cities and 
lU’ovinces ; 

The abolition of jurats or aldermen ; 

And the buppression of pensions obtained with- 
out services. 

These resolutions wore decreed under a general 
but it remained to reduce them into acts ; 
and it was then, that tlie first burst of generosity 
having subsided, and the minds of all being ^re- 
stored to their natural bent, some wished to ex- 
tend, and others to limit tlie concessions winch 
had been obtained. The discussion became lively, 
and a prolongedand ill-judged opposition destroyed 
every sentiment of gratitude. 

The abolition of feudal riglits had been deter- 


mined ; but it was necessary to dlsLinguish be- | 
tween thoso which were to bo entirely abolished, 
and those which were to be commuted. These 
rights had orlgijjated from the nJicient conquerors 
of the country, who, on their first occupation, had 
imposed services on the inhabitants, and tribute 
on the laud. The land itself was only restored 
gradually to its cultivators, in consideration of 
perpetual rents. A lung possession, followed by 
numerous conveyances, constituting ownerahip, 
all the burdens imposed upon the inhabitants and 
the land had acciuired that character. The ns- 
seniblj' was therefore reduced to the necessity 
of attacking these properties, not by objecting to 
tho lawfulness of their acquisition, but by msistlng 
on their burdensomcness to society. They abolish- 
ed personal scrvicos ; and many of these scr\’iees 
having been changed into rents, those ren'ra were 
also abolished. Among tho lUities imposed upon 
land, those wei’o abolished which were evidently 
the remains of slavery, sucli as that placed on 
aliens. AH perpetual rents were declared redeem- 
able, although they were evidently the price for 
which the nobility had in old time gninted a part 
of their territory to the tillers of the soil. No- 
thing therefore in more absurd than to accuse the 
coustitueyt a.ssenibly of having violated property, 
for tliat bad been done lung before ; and it is 
strange that the nobility, having so long violated, 
either by imposing tribute, or by not j>nying taxes, 
all the principles of private right and pniillc jus- 
tice, should have now shown thcmHclvea so tena- 
cious of them when they concerned Ibeir own pre- 
rogatives. Seiguorial jurisdictions were al.so called 
property, having been for ages transmitted as 
hereditary ; but the nssenibly did not sutfer itself 
to be abused, and abolished them, ordering never- 
theless, that they should be continued till a aiih- 
fltltute could 1)6 provided for tliem. 

The exclusive right of the chase wns also a 
subject of animated disputes. In S])ite of the vain 
objection, that the whole population would bhortiy 
be in arms if that right was acco^rded, it was 
granted to every one within the extent of hU 
own fields. Privileged dove-houses were also 
prohibited. The assembly decided that every one 
might possess them ; but at the harvest season 
the pigeons might be killed as common game on 
the ground where they alighted. All commanderies 
were abolished ; but it was added, out of respect 
for the king, that the royal diversions should be 
provided for in a manner compatible with the in- 
terests of liberty and property. 

One article, that of tithes, excited, more than all 
the others, violent disputes, on account of the 
more important questions of which it was tlie pre- 
lude, and of the interests which it attacked. On 
the night of the 4th of August, the assembly had 
declared tithes to bo redeemable. But, at the 
time of passing these resnlutinns into acts, they 
abolished them without redemption ; adding, that 
the maintenance of the clergy should bo provided 
for by the state. Undoubtedly there was a defect 
of form in this decision, as it cuntradioted an act 
already passed. Monsieur Garat replied to this 
objection, that according to the proposed plan the 
state would redeem tlic tithes in taking on itself to 
imjvide for the clergy ; so that redemption was 
equally understood by this arrangement as by any 
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otlicv. The Alib6 Sieyca, who occasioned surprise 
hy being foinul amongst one of the assertors of 
tithes, and who was not deemed a disinterested 
dofendor of tin’s tax, agreed, that in fact the state 
truly redeemed tlie titlies, but that it robbed the 
great bulk of the nation, in throwing on it the 
weight of a debt, which ought only to weigh on 
landed proprietors. This objection, enforced in a 
sarcastic manner, was accompanied by this satiricfd 
remarlc, since so often repeated : “ You wi.sh to be 
free, and you don’t know ho vv to be just *’ — Although 
Sicyes did not. believe it possible to reply to tliis ob- 
jection, the reply was easy. The expense incurred 
by public worship belongs to all j and whether it was 
fairer tij make it weigh only on landed proprietors or 
on every one subject to taxation, was a question for 
the state to decide, A distribution imist advanta- 
geous to the general interests eoiild, in reality, injure 
no particular class of men. Tithes, by oppressing 
small proprietors, destroyed agriculture; the state 
therefore was hound, hy evei’y consideratiou of jus* 
tiee, to ^abolish this tax; tliis was proved by Mira- 
beaiT, with the most eonelusive evidence. The 
clergy, who preferred tithes to every other mode 
of prevision, bceauso they foresaw that the salary 
given them by the state would be In proportion to 
their real wants, pretended to bo proprietors of 
tithes by hnniL’inorial caucesslon.s, and renewed the 
oft repeated argument of long posses.slon, wliich 
proves nothing, for then everything, even to ty- 
ranny, would bo legitimized by long possession. 
To tliis it was replied, that titlies were merely an 
usufruct, which was not transmissible, and had 
not tlio cbni'acteristio mai’hs of property ; that it 
was evidently a tax e.stal)lishod in tlieir favour, 
and that the state took upon itself to change this 
tax into another. The pride of the clergy dis- 
dained the idea of being pensioned ; their expos- 
tulation against the proposed measure was vio- 
lent ; but Mirabcau, who excelled in masterly 
strokes of argument and irony, I’ejoinod to tlicse in- 
terruptions, that he only knew three ways of exist- 
ing in society ; to be oither a robber, beggar, or 
receiver of wages. The clergy perceived that it 
was requisite to abandon that which they could 
not defend. The curates especially, knowing that 
they had every thing to gain from the spirit of 
justice which reigned in the assembly, and that it 
was the opulence of the prelates at which it was 
particulai’ly de&u’cd to strike, were the first to de- 
sist. The entii-e aboUtion of tithes was thouefnro 
decreed, and the state toolc upon itself the expenses 
of public worship. But, till this act should be 
carried into practical force, the clergy were per- 
mitted to levy titlies as usual. This last clause, 
full of consideration for that order, was, it is true, 
useless. The people had long ceased to be amenable 
to this article of taxation, and even before the abo- 
lition of the feudal system, had virtually cast off 
their obligation to pay tithes. 

On the lath of August, all the articles wero pre- 
sented to the king, who accepted the title of Ilestorer 
of French liberty, and assisted at the Te Demi^ 
having at his right hand the president, and in his 
suite all the deputies. 

Thus was aeeoinplislied the most important re- 
form of the revolution. The assembly Juid dis- 
playj^d, in acquiring it, as much sti’ength :i8 mode- 
ration. Unhappily, the people never piosscss the 


wisdom of regaining their rights vvitli cquaniinitv. 
The most atrocious oiuragos were committed 
throughout tlie lihigdom. TIjo country was over- 
run by sportsmen, wJio spread thcmselvos over 
the fields liitherto reserved for the exclusive ])}ea- 
sure of their oppressors, where they committed 
frightful devastiilions. Every usurpation has a 
painful reti’ibution, and he who commits an usur- 
pation ought to reflect upon tliis, at least for tiie 
sake of his descendants, wlio, in almost all cases, 
hear tlie punishment. Numerous accidents also 
took place. 

On the 7tli of August, the ministers were .anew 
presented to the assembly, in order to make a re- 
port upon the state of the kingdom. The keeper 
of the seals depicted tlio alarming disordors M'hich 
were everyday taking place; Ncckerhad displayed 
the deplorable state (jf tlie fiiuincos, The assembly 
received this double intelligence with sorrow, but 
without despondency. On the lOth, an act to en- 
sure the public tranquillity was jiassed. By this 
act all nnmicipalities were authorized to imiiiitain 
the public peace, by dispersing all hcditious a.s.seni- 
blages ; all idotera were uuule araoiiabJc to the 
sentence of the coui'ts of jufetice ; and those who 
spread false alarms, used false ordur&, or in any 
other way excited tlie populace to violence, were 
eondcinned lu imprisonment. The national mi- 
litia and regular troup.s were placed at tho dis- 
posal of tlio municipalities, and were obliged to 
take an oath of fidelity to the nation, tho king, mid 
the laws, &c. This oath has sinco been termed 
tlie oath of rivisni. 

Necker’s account of the state of the finance.s was 
most alarming. Ab.so3uLe want of .subsiflies com- 
pelled liim to have recourse to a national assemblj', 
This assembly liad scarcely met, before it became 
engaged in a contest with govermnent ; and think- 
ing of nothing ciso but the pressing necessity of 
establishing safeguards [against that formidable 
enemy], hud neglected to provide for the revenues 
of the state. On Neckor, tborefore, alone fell all 
the harassing care.s and anxieties of the finances. 
While Bailly, luvving the charge of providing for 
provisioning the capital, suffered tho most cruel 
solicitude ; Necker, tormented by necessitiea, per- 
haps less prcBBing, but grciilcr in extent, and 
busied in the most laboriniis calculations, distracted 
by a thousand cares, made every effort t(» meet the 
public exigencies ; and whilst he thought of nothing 
but financial questions, was unable to coniprclKind 
iliat the assembly considered nothing but piditics. 

Thus, Keeker and the assembly, pre-oecupied 
with their different objects, left every other matter 
iiiiattended to. But, if the actual distress of tho 
treasury justified the fears of Neckor, the confidence 
of the assembly was equally justified by the ele- 
vation of their views. This assembly, taking a 
comprehensive view of France, and hor fuLuro pros- 
perity, could not believe that so fine a country, al- 
though for the inonient in debt, had been atriclicn 
with irretrievable poverty. 

i^Nccker, on entering his ministry in August, 
1708, had only found four hundred thousand francs 
in the treasury. He had at fir^t, hy groat care, 
provided for the most pressing emergencies; but 
since then, eirciimstances liad inci'eased tliese 
wants, in dimiidahing his resources. It had been 
I necessary to make purchases of wheat, to sell it 
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again below the- prime cost; to expend large sums 
ni churltlea; and to tn*ovide public works to occupy 
iiic labouring classes. Twelve tliousand francs 
pel’ diem went out of the treasury for this last pur- 
I pose; and instead of any proportionate augmenta- 
tion of funds to inoct these increasing demands, 
the revenue was daily diminisliod. The reduction 
of the price of salt, the delay of payment of taxes, 
and often tlie cibHolute refusal to j)ay them; the 
system of smuggling, which was carried on in de- 
fiance of all prohibition, the destruction of the 
liaiTiers, the einbe/.zlomont of the very I'egistera, 
and the murder of the comniiasionera, Inad anui- 
Iiilatcd a groat part of tlio receipts. In couse- 
(|Uoiice of this, Nfickcr demanded a U«ui of thirty | 
nhllions. The first impression made hy hisrepre- | 
sontatiou was so povverfu], that Ihe demand was | 
on the point of being voted by acchuuatioii; but 
this first iiupulso soon subsided. A repugnance 
was numifested against new loans, aud a species 
of incdusiatcncy was committed, by consulting the 
papers, the authorityof which had been formerly 
roiuiimccd; and which prohibited the couaont to 
taxes before a constitution was formed. Even a 
ealcuhitioii was gone into a-s to tbo sums received 
since tha procoding year, as if in distrust of the 
miuistor. Nevcrtlioleas, the necessity of providing 
for the wants of the state made consent to a loan 
indiapcusable; but the plan of the minister was 
clianged, and the intcroac reduced to four and a 
half per cent., from a false expectation of exciting 
a patriotic feeling, which not only had no real 
oxisteueo in the nation, but certaiuly was not to bo 
found among the siock-jobbors, the only pcj»ple 
who usually pay any regard to financial operations. 
Thu first l)lLii\dci’ of the assembly was one of those 
into which assemhliea oidhiavUy fall, because they 
auperaode tlie inimcdiate views of tiie minister 
who uegoclatGSjby ihe general views of twelve hun- 
dred speculators. It was ea.sy to perceive that the 
spirit of the natii>n no longer accommodated itself 
to the timidity of the miiuater. 

After tliia indispeusjable attention had been given 
to the public tranquillity and the finances, the 
assembly turned their thoughts to the declaratiou 
of rights. Tlio first idea of this li.ad been sug- 
gested by Lnfayfitte, who, himself, had borrowed it 
from the Atneric.\na. The consideration of this 
question, iiitorruptod hy the revolution of the I4th 
of July, renewed on the first of August, and inter- 
ruptud’Ug'.uh by the ahoUtiou of the feudal system, 
was resumed and definitively settled mi the I2th 
of August. This topic possessed great iiiiportanow 
in theoye.s of tlie assembly. These violent emotions 
6f the mind directed them to every thing that was 
iutriiisically great ; from these transports pro- 
ceeded their unanimity, their courage, -their good 
and their evil restdutioiis. If the only question had 
been to laydo\vn some principles entirely unlciiowii 
to the authority whose yoke they had just shaken 
off, such as the vote for the gencr.al taxation, 
religious liberty, the liberty of the press, or minis- 
terial responsibility, notliing would have been inqre 
easy. This had been dune already in England and 
America. Franco might have also laid down, in 
a few clear and po.sitive maxims, those new pi*in- 
(jiples which she w'islied to impose on her govern- 
ment ; but disregarding the experience of past 
ages, and wishing to go back to the most primitive 


times, she aspired at the formation of a comploto 
declaration of the rights of the man and the citizen. 
The necessity and danger of such a declnration 
became the subject of great disimssioii; for thuro 
was no iieccasity, nor did any danger exist in, ' 
framing a declaration composed of articles u'hicli 
the people were unable to comprehend; it served 
no other purpose than that of gratifying some of 
those philosophic minds, wlio did not talce any pro- 
minent lead in tho popular tumults. Aa it was 
decided that it should be drawn up, and placed at 
the head of the constitutional act, it became neces- 
sary to digest it, and here was the difficulty. 'VVhat 
is the defiiiifciou of the word rhjhtl — that which ia 
I due to man: consequently it niight be said, that 
every benefit that could be conferred on man was 
his due ; every wise mensuro of governnicnt is 
therefore a right. Likewise all proposed' resolu- 
tions comprehended the definition of a law, the 
mode of its operation, the principle of its autho- 
rity, &.C. It was then objected that this was not 
au elucidation of rights, but of general maxims. 
Nevertheless it was necessary to express these 
maxims. It w.as theroforo agreed that, in such 
cases, general maxims shonhl bo snbslitnted for 
positive right. But the embodying of these maxims 
was extremely difficiiit; Mirabcau, in a fit of im- 
patience, ’cried out, “ Don’t use the word rhjlitf but 
aay, F«)r the benefit of all it hiifa boon declared.*’ 
.... Nevertheless, the more inipo.sing title of * De- 
claration of rights’ was preferred, in whicli maxima, 
principles, and definitionB, wore all mixed togelhorj 
and this celebrated declaration, cojjipouniled of 
such various materials, was placed at tho head 
of the coustitutioD of 01. The greatest evil that 
accrued from it waa the loss of a few sittings in tho 
commonplace cant of pbilosojihy; in other reapeets 
it was perfectly h.'irmless. But who will reproach 
the asisembly for being intoxicated with such a 
aubjecti And who 1ms a right to despisn tho 
unavoidable weaknesses of their now political 
existence ] 

Altliough it was full time thatsometfnug decided 
should be done towards forming a constitution, a 
general Avarinofls was manifoated in regard to preli- 
minary matters, and fundamental points wercalready 
the subject of discussion out of doors. The English 
constitution, as it united the interests of the king, 
the arislocrncy, and tho peo{)lG, was tlie model 
which natur.'illy presented itself to many minds, 
seeing that it involved a mere agreement, as the 
consequence of a conference between the king, 
lords, and commons. This constitution essentially 
resided in the establishment of two cliambci’s, and 
in the royal sanction; and was well adapted to 
reconcile together the extremes of deapotism and 
democracy. But a people long e)islaved, and sud- 
denly emancipated, Imvo no idea of mediating be- 
tween evils. A nation who declared their will, 
and a king who executed it, appeared to such 
zealots for liberty the only legitimate form of 
government. To give to the aristocracy a part 
equal to that of the nation by means of an upper 
chamber, and to give to the king the right of an- 
nulling the national will by moans of his sanction, 
were things abhorrent to all their notions of 
equality. The nation ioUhy the king execut^Sy com- 
prised their simple system of governmont; and 
because a king was left at the head ol thg state as 
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an executor of tlie n.'itiojinl will, those who wished 
to reduce him to such insignificancy, persuaded 
theniaolvcs that they were advocates for monarchy. 
But real monarchy, such as it exists oven in states 
reputed free, is the dominion of a single roan, 
whose power is limited hy the necessity of a national 
concuiTouce in his measures. The will of the 
prince is in reality nearly all ; and that of the 
nation is confined to the prevention of evil, either 
in disputing taxation, or in consenting, as a 
third party, to the laws. But from the moment 
that a nation can command all its wishes, without 
the king having the power to oppose it by a reto, 
such king is no more than a magistrate. The 
state is them a republic, with one consul instead of 
many. The government of Poland, although it had 
a king, was never called a monarchy, but a republlcj 
that of Lacedeemonia had also a king. 

Monarchy, to be well understood, exacts great 
concessions from the people. But it is not after a 
long privation, and in their first enthusiasm, that 
a nation is disposed to such concessions ; conse- 
quently, a republican form of government alone 
suited their views, without being expressly named, 
and they insensibly became republicans without 
intending it. 

But the assembly did not explain tlieraselves 
clearly in their discussions on this point ; thus, 
notwitlistanding the genius and knowledge which 
abounded iu it, the question was badly handled, 
and little understood. Neckor, Houuier, luid 
Lally, the partisans of the English constitution, 
did not know exactly in what monai’chy ought to 
consist ; and if they had known it, they would not 
have dared to tell the assembly plainly, that the 
national will should not be omnipotent, and Uiat 
it should possess rather a negative than positive 
authority. They contented themselves with re- 
peating that the Icing should have the power of 
checlciiig the excesses of an assembly that for 
the purpose of effectively executing the law, he 
should co-opcrjijfc in the formation of the laws ; 
and that, finally, some relationship should exist 
between the executive and legislative powers. 
These arguments were bad, or at least weulc ; and 
ill truth, it was ridiculous to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the nation, and attempt, at the 
same time, to annihilate it by the slugle will of 
the king *• 

There were more able advocates of the tivo 
chambers, because, even in republican forms of 
government, gradations of ranks must subsist 5 
and it is highly expedient that the upper classes 
should have the power of putting some check to 
those bold novelties and experiments that might 
be expected from popular legislators. But this 
upper chamber, more indispensable than the royal 
prerogative, since there da no example of a re- 
public without a senate, was still more violently 
the subject of opposition than tho royal sanction, 
as the assembly were more irritated against aristo- 
cracy than royalty. Tlie establishinent of an 
upper chamber was therefore impossible^ the lower 
nobility opposed it, because they were not admitted 
into it 5 so did the privileged orders, now past hope, 
because they desired the worst should falce place 
at all events ; and so did the popular party, be- 


cause they wex'e unwilling to leave a single hold 
to the aristocracy, from whence they might domi- 
neer over the national will. Mounier, tally, and 
Neeker, were almost single in their aspirations for 
this upper chamber. Sioyes from the wanderings 
of an arbitrary spirit, was opposed both to the two 
chambers and the royal sanction. He conceived 
the idea of a society perfectly united : according 
to his idea, the mass of the people, without distinc- 
tion of classes, should be empowered to express 
their will, and the king, as sole magistrate, be en- 
trusted to fulfil it. Thus he was sincere when he 
said, that monarchy or a republic were the same 
thing, since the diff’erenco was only in tho number 
of magistrates commissioned to execute the laws. 
The peculiarity of tho genius of Sieyes was £i 
systematic concatenation and strict congruity of 
his own ideas. Ilo understood well within himself, 
but ho could not understand the nature of things, 
or tliose opinions wliich differed from his own, H© 
obtained supremacy by the mere force of absolute 
maxims, but he rarely possessed the power of per- 
suasion, consequently not beiug able to divide 
his syatems, nor yet ensure their entire adoption, 
he expressed himself capriciously. Miraheau, 
though possessing an accurate, prompt, and pliant 
mind, was not in point of fact a whit more advanoed 
in political knowledge than tlie assembly itself. Ho 
opposed tho two chambers, not from any moral 
conviction, but from a Imowledge of its actual im- 
practicability, and thorough hatred ho bore to the 
'aristocracy. He defended the [royal] sanction from 
a bias to monarchy ; and had been constantly de- 
claring, ever since the opening of the states, that 
without the sanction he would rather live at Con- 
stantinople than at Paris, Baimave, Buport, and 
Lameth, in this instance, disagreed with him. 
They neither desired an upper chamber nor the 
royal sanction ; but they consented to modify 
their opinions, and were willing to grant the king 
and the upper chamber a suspending veiOy that 
is to say, the power of temporarily opposing to 
the will of the nation, as expressed in the lower 
chamber. 

These preliminary discussions engaged the as- 
sembly during the 28th and 29th of August. 
The party of Bariiave wished to confer with 
Mounier, whom his own obstinacy had made chief 
of the English constitution party. He was the 
most unbending of those whom it was necessary 
to gain over, and to him therefore court was made. 
Conferencos took place, when it was plain enough 
that it was impossible to alter a mode of think- 
ing which in him had increased to a habitude 
of opinion ; Mounier agreed to the adoption of 
the English forma ho so strenuously insisted upon, 
provided that in opposing to tho popular cham- 
ber ail upper chamber and the king, ho would 
not allow to them both but one suspending veto, 
and moreover deny the king the power of dis- 
solving the assembly. Mounier answered like 
one fi^lly convinced ; be said, that truth was not 
exclusively his, and that he was unable in sacri- 
ficing one party to save another. He therefore 
threw up two institutions because ho was un- 
willing to qualify them. And if it be true, that 
the constitution of 91, by the suppression of the 
upper chamber overturned the throne, which, as 
will be seen hereafter, was not the case, he had 
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great cause to reproach himself. Mourner was 
not so passional ely attached to his opinions, ^but 
merely wilful ; he was as absolute in hia notiona 
as Sieyes, and preferred losing all, rather than 
conceding any thing. The eonferencea were 
broken off with ill-temper. Mounier was threat- 
ened with Paris and the i^ublic opinioHj and his 
adversaries, said he, Icftyhira with the determina- 
I tion of putting their tjpreata into execution*. 

Theaei queationa diacusaed by the people 

in a manner cq'n^lly us animated as they were 
by the assembly. The ■very mob took part in the 
discussions, nor was their ignorance of the ques- 
tion any impediment to their forming the moat 
decisive opinions ; o'very thing was summed up 
in that terse and short word -veto-f. ^ To have 
the neto and not have the became in common 
parlance the same thing as to say one would or 
would not submit to a tyranny J the people not 
understanding it quite in that spirit, considcx’cd 
the veto as a tax that ought to bo abolished, or 
considered it in the same light as an enemy they 
ought to get rid of, and whom they were desirous 
of hanging from a lamp-post. 

But the Palaia Royal was distinguished, above 
all, for its extended agitation. This was the ren- 
dezvous of the most violent demagogues, who | 
being unable even to bear tlie resLi'nints imposed I 
by the diati'icta, mounted themseWea upon chairs I 
and adclrc.ssed the people uncalled for, and were 
either hissed or carried in triumph by that im- 
mense mob, who were perfectly ready to execute 
whatever they suggested. Cataihe Desmoulins, 
already mentioned in this history, distinguished 
himself by mad sallies, oricinality of mind, and 
selfish imprudence ; and without being of cruel 
disposition, yet suggested the most^ cruel acts. 
Thera also was to he observed Saint-Hurugue, 
an aged marquis, who had boon a long time 
kept prisoner m the Bastille, on account of some 
family feuds, and, instated against the nobility to 
a pitch of perfect madness, was busy in stirring 
up the people to insuiTection. There it was from 
day to day that these demagogues Insisted tliat the 
Parisians should march to Versailles, to call the 
king and the assembly to accou[it for their hesita- 
tion in according the wishes of the people 5 La- 
fayette had much ado to prevent this by means 
of a constant Patrol ; the mob already begun to 
accuse the national guard of aristocracy. There 
was no patrol, said Desmoulins, at Atliens, — already 
were the names of Cromwell and Lafayette coupled 
together ; at last, on Sunday tlic 30th of August, 
at a mob convocation at the Palais Royal, held 
for the purposo, tlio deputy Mounier was ac- 
cused, Mirabeau represented as in great danger, 
and a proposition made of marching to Vei* 8 aines 
to watch over the latter. 

Miraboau had in tlie meantime defended the 
tanction, but this did not interfere with his cha- 
racler os a tribune of the people, or make him 
appear a bit the less frequently in the eyes of the 
people. Saint-Hunigue, at the head of som'e fana- 
tics tools the road to Versailles. They intended, 

* See note (6) in ths Append fi. 

t Two countrymen talked thus about the erto. “ Do yoa 
know what this vaio la V aaid one. “ Ko.” “ Well It is 
this} you have your plate full of soup: the king say* to 
you, Spill your soup/ and you must iplU it.” 


they said, to solicit tho assembly to dismiss their 
faithless representatives, and nominato others, 
and to supplicate the king and tho dauphin to 
reside in Baris, and there place themselves in 
safety, in the middle of the people. Lafayette has- 
tens after them, stops them short and turns them 
hack. On the next day, however, Monday, the 
31st, they met again, and drew up an address 
to the commune, in which they demanded a con- 
VGcaden of the districts to express their dis* ( 
approbation of tlio veto and the deputies who 
defended it, proposing, at the same time, their 
rec.all and the nomination of others. The com- 
mune repulsed them twice with the greatest 
firmness. 

Mejinwhile, agitation prevailed in the assembly. 
The malcontents had xvritten- letters to the prin- 
cipal deputies, fnll of menaces and invectives j one 
of them was signed with the name of Saint- 
Hurugue. On Monday the 31st, at the opening of 
the sitting, Lally complained of a deputation which 
he had received from the Palais Royal. This de- 
putation had exhorted him to separate himself 
from the bad citizens who defended the veto, and 
added, that an army of twenty tliousaud men was 
ready to march [to Versailles]. Mounier read 
also letters which he had received, and proposed 
searching for the secret authors of these troubles, 
by offering a reward of five hundred thousand 
francs to any one who would ijiform against tliem. 
A disorderly wrangle ensued : Dnport mniiUuincd 
that it did not become the dignity of tliat assein- < 
bly, to pay attention to Buen Iviiies. Mirabeau 
afterwards read letters which had been addressed 
to him, in which the enemies of tlie popular cause 
did not treat him a whit better than Mounier 
Tlie assembly then moved tlie order of the day, 
and Saint-Hurugue, as liaving signed one of the 
lettei*a, was impnsoned by order of the commune. 
The three questions of the permanency of the 
assembly, the two chambers, and the veto, were 
discussed together. The permanency was voted 
nearly unanimously. The nation iiad suffered too 
much from the long intervals of national assem- 
blies, not to pronounce for their permanence. They 
passed, then, immediately, to the great question of 
the unity of the legislative body. The galleries 
being occupied by a numerous and noisy multitude, 
many of the deputies retired, in spite of the efforts 
of tho president, the bishop of Langres, to keep 
them in their seats. They went out in numbers. 
The vote was loudly called for from all aides. 
Lally demanded, again, liberty to address the 
assembly, but this was denied him, while the 
presitlent was accused of having sent him to the 
tribune. One member went so far as to ask the 
president whether he was not weary of fatiguing 
the a^embly. Offended at these words, the presi- 
dent quitted his seat, and the decision was again 
delayed. On the next day, the lOth of September, 
an addreas wa& read from the city of Rennes, de- 
claring the veto inadmissible, and those traitors to 
their country who voted for it, Mounier and hia 
par^y became irritated, and proposed to snub the 
municipality, but Mirabeau replied, that the as- 
sembly was not obliged to teach ignorant municipal 
officers good manners. The question of the two 
chambers was then put to the vote, and amidst 
bursts of applause, the unity of the assembly waa 
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decreed. Four hundred and ninety-nine voicoB de- 
clared themselves for having one chamber, and 
ninety for having two; an hundred and twenty-two 
were lost, from tho apprehensiou entertained by a 
large number of the deputies. 

At last comes the question of the veto* [To 
reconcile the wide differences which existed on 
this subject,] a middle term had been found, that 
of a buspending reio, which stayed the passing of 
the law only for a time, during one or move legis- 
lative sittings. This was considered as an appeal 
to the people, because the king, in having recourse 
to new assemblies, and yielding to them if they per- 
sisted in the measures he opposed, in reality would 
appear to defer to the national authority; Mounier 
and Ilia party resisted this plan ; they drew their 
inference from the constitution of the English mo- 
narchy, ^^'here the Icing advises with the national 
ropresentation, and does not obey it ; but they were 
in the wrong, considering the situation of tlaugs. 
Their only object was, said they, to frustrate a 
precipitate act. Now the suspending r^o produced 
this effect as well as the absolute 'ceto; if the na- 
tional representation should persist, tlie natibual 
will would bo manifested ; and in admitting its 
sovereignty it would bo difficult to resist it inde- 
finitoly. 

The ministry, in point of fact, felt that the sus- 
pensive produced, in a great measure, the effect 
of the absolute xtclo ; and Nocltor counselled tho 
king to give himself tho advantage of a volunhiry 
concession, by addre.ssinu a memorial to the assem- 
bly, in which he ahould demand the suspensive -refo. 
Tho report of this intended communication spread 
with rapidity, and its spirit and object was known 
before it was presented, which was on tho llth 
September. One would think that Mounier, advo- 
cating the cause of the throne, would have had no 
other views than the throne itself ; but pai'tles 
obtain very soon an interest distinct from those they 
servo. Mounier therefore repelled this communi- 
cation, in observing, that if tho king renounced a 
prerogative useful to the nation, it should be given 
Ijim in spite of himself, as well as for the common 
weal. The tables were now turned, and the adver- 
saries of the king here defended his mode of proceed- 
ing; but their efforts were useless, and the memorial 
was harshly rejected. The assembly now explained 
themselves again on the word sanction; arguing 
the question upon the point of its being indispens- 
able to tlie constitution. After having determined 
that the constituting power was superior to con- 
stituted authorities, it was settled that the sanction 
could only be exercised on legislative, and in no 
wise on constitutional acts ; and that these last 
merely required promulgation. Six hundred and 
seventy-three voices declared for the suspensive, 
and tlu'ee hundred and twenty-five for the absolute 
fvto. Thus were the fundamental articles of the 
new constitution passed. Mounier and Lally-To- 
lendal immediately laid down their commission as 
members of the constitutional committee. 

Hitherto the f&sembly had passed a multitude of 
acts, without presenting any of them for the royal 
assent. It was now resolved to present to the 
king the articles of’ the 4th of August. But the 
previous question to be decided was, whether -they 
required the sanction^ or a simple promulgation ; 
that is, whether they were to be considered legis- 
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lative or constitutional acta. Maury, and even 
Lally-Tolcndal, had the bad taste to niaintuiii that 
they were legiilalive, and required the sanction, as 
if they had expected some obstacle to their passing 
from the royal prerogative. Mirabeau, with re- 
markable propriety, argued, that some abolished 
the feudal system, and were peculiarly consti- 
tutional ; that the others were entirely a gift from 
the nobility and clergy, and that they could have 
no wish that the king sliould revoke their bounties. 
Chapelier added, that it was not to be supposed 
that even the consent of the king was necessary, 
since he had already approved of them, by accept- 
ing the title of tlie Restorer of French liberty, and 
assisting at the Tc Dcum ; consequently, the as- 
sembly demanded of tbc king merely a simple pro- 
mulgation 

A member suddenly proposed a declaration of 
the liereditary descent of the crown, and the invio- 
lability of the royal person; and the assembly, who 
sincerely wished for a king as their first hereditary 
magistrate, carried these two articles by accla- 
mation. The inviolability nf the person of the 
heir-presumptive was then proposed ; but tlie Duke 
de Mortemart presently remarked, that sons- had 
sometimes endeavoured to dethrone their fathers, 
and that it was necessary to presorvo some raeama 
of checking such attempts. Upon this suggestion, 
the proposition was rejected. The deputy, Ameult, 
then, in reference to the act relating to the here- 
ditary deaceiit of tho royal power from male to 
niale, and branch to branch, proposed confirmuig 
the exclusion of the S])anish branch by the terms 
oEthe treaty of Utrecht. But tho present was not 
thought a jiroper time to deliberate on this subject, 
more especially as it might alienate a faithful ally. 
Mirabeau agreed to this opinion, and the assembly 
passed to the order of the day. But suddenly, 
Mirabeau, for the purpose of making a badly con- 
ceived experiment, desired to revive the very 
question he had himself assisted to delay. The 
house of Orleans was in competition with the house 
of Spain, in case of the extiuctioii of the reigning 
branch. Mirabeau had observed, an earnest de- 
sire ill the assembly to pass to tlie order of the 
day. Stranger as ho was to the duke, although on 
familiar terms with him, as he was well able to be 
with every body, he wished to know the state of 
parties, and to know who were the friends, and who 
the enemies, of the duke. The question of the 
regency presented itself. In the case of a minority, 
the brothers of the king could not be guardians of 
their nephew, because, as successors of the royal 
ward, they were not interested in his preservation. 
The regency devolved then upon the nearest rela- 
tion ; this was either the queen, the duke of Orleans, 
or the family of Spain ; and Mirabeau therefore 
pi-oposed that tlic regency should not be bestowed 
upon any one who was not a native of France. 

The knowledge,” said he, “that I have of the 
geography of this assembly, and. the point from 
whence proceed the cries of the- order of the day, 
provei4:o me, that there is queebion here of nothing 
less tban a foreign domination, and that the pro- 
posal of not deliberating on the subject, although 
apparently Spanish, is perhaps of Austrian origin/* 

* These article* were presented to him on the 20lh 
September, 1789. 
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At these wordB lo\nl cries drowned his voico, and 
the discusaion re- commenced with extraordinary 
violence ; all its opponents still called out for the 
order of the day. In vain Mirahean repeated to 
them, ovor and over again, that they could have | 
but one motive, that of bringing upon France a fo- 
reign domination. To this no reply was attempted, 
because, hi fact, they preferred a stranger to the 
duke of Orleans. Finally, after a discussion of 
two days, it was again declared, tliat the present 
waa not the proper time for this deliberation. 
But Mirabeau had obtained what he wanted, in 
seeing how pai’fcies declared themselves. This 
experiment, however, could not fail to expose him 
to a popular charge, and he passed from that time 
for an agent of the duke of Orleans *. 

The assembly, while quite out of temper by tliis 
discuasioii, received the answer of the king to the 
articles of the 4th of August. The king, approving 
of the spirit in which they were conceived, gave to 
, some of them only a conditional assent, in the hope 
I that they would bo modified in their execution ; he 
renewed, for the most pari, all the objections which 
had been made during their discussion, and re- 
pelled by the assembly. Mii’abeau mado his ap- 
pearance in the tribune. “ We have not,” said he, 
examined the superiority of the power constitu- 
ent over the power executive ; we have in some 
measure thrown a veil over this question (tJi© as- 
sembly had in reality exphuned, for its own satis- 
faction, the manner in which it should be under- 
stood, without passing any decree with regard to 
it) ; but if our constituent power is witlxstood, we 
shall be obliged to declare it. Let the king act 
frankly and without dissimulation. We arc agreed 
as to the difficulties of executing our acts, but we 
do not exact their unconditional performance. Tims, 
we demand the abolition of some offices, but decree 
at the same time a future compeusatiou, and a 
compensation fund for that purpose: we declare 
the tax levied for tho salary of the clergy destruc- 
tive of agriculture, but till a substitute can be 
found, we ordei’ tlie perception of tithe; we abolish 
seignorial jurisdictions, but allow them to exist till 
‘ other tribunals can be estiiblished. It is the same 
' in every thing else ; they iuvolvo principles which 
must be rendered irrevocable by their promulga- 
tion j and even if they were bad, public opinion 
calls for their adoption, and we can no longer re- 
fiiso it. We should repeat frankly to the king, 
that which the fool of Philip II. said to that de- 
spotic prince, ‘ What would you do, Philip, if all the 
world should say yea, when you say no V " 

The assembly again ordered the preadent to 
wait upon the Iting, and demand his promulgation. 
The king granted it, and the assembly, deliberating 
oil the duration of the su.speii&ive extended it 
to two legislative sessions. But the assembly did 
wrong in suffering it to appear that this concession 
was, in some sort, a recompense to Louis XVL for 
the concessions he was malshig to public qpinjon. 
Hitherto the assembly had pursued its obiect in 
spite of the obstacles raised by the ill-will of the 
privileged orders, and the excesses of the popular 
fimjj but another embaTrassraent now arose, which 
tlu'eatened to terminate its proceedings, and caused 
its enemies to triumph. It waa expected that their 

* Sea note 7 in the Appendix, 


course would bo dolayocl by finaucial embarrass- 
ments, as that of the court hml previously been. The 
first loan of thirty luilUous had not svicceeded ; a 
second of eighty, voted on account of a now proposi- 
tion of Nficker did not lead to liappier results. 

“ Lotus go on with our discussions,” saidM.Begouy 
D*Arcy ; " let delays bo continued, and at the ex- J 
phution of these delays, wq shall no longer exist. 

I am going to disclose to you terrible truths.” — 

“ To order, to order,” cried some ; “No, no, spealc,” 
said otliera. A deputy rose up, — “Go on,” said he 
to Mona. Degouy, spread alarm and terror ! Wliat 
will be the consequence \ we shall give a part of 
our fortunes, and that will settle every thing,” 
M. Degouy continued, “The loans wliich you have 
voted have furnished nothing. There are not ten ' 
millions in the treasury.** At these words he was 
again mobbed, reproached, and begged to hold his 
peace. The Duke D*Aiguillon, president of the 
committee of finance, contradicted his statement 
by proving that twenty-two millions yet remained. 
Nevertheless, it was ordered that Fridays and 
Saturdays should be particularly devoted to finance 
questions. 

Necker finally arrived. A faufTerer in every way 
from his continual laboui’S, he renewed his iiever- 
I ceasing* complaints ; lie reproached the assembly 
with having neglected the finances after five 
months* businoas. The two loans were of no per- 
manent service, because the disordera of tho nation 
I had destroyed its credit. The capitalists coneoaled 
themselves ; those of foreign countries had not 
come forwai'd. Emigration, and the great infre- 
quency of all travellers, had still more diminished 
the currency, and there was not enough reroaining 
for daily necessities. The king and queen had sent 
their plate to the mint. The sequel was, that 
Nccker demanded an extraordinwy levy of a 
fourth of the revenue, assuring the assembly that 
this supply appeared to him insufficient. A com- 
mittee, employed three days in the examination of 
this plan, approved of it entirely. ^ Mirabeau, the 
known enemy of the minister, was tlie first who 
endeavoured to persuade the assembly to consent 
to it without a discussion, “Not having time,” 
said he, “ to form theii* opinion, they ought not to 
charge themselves with the responsibility of the 
event, either in approving or condemning the pro- 
posed means.*’ From this motive he advised the 
voting for it off-haud with confidence. The os- 
sombly thus huiTied on, adopted his advice, and 
ordered him to retire and draw up the act Mean- 
time tfieir enthusiasm became calmed ; the ene- 
mies of the miniater pretended to have found, re- 
sources which he had not perceived ; and his 
friends, on the couti’ary, attacked Mirabeau, and 
complained that lie wished to crush Neckcr with 
the responsibility of events. Mirabeau re-entered, 
and read hia decree. ‘'You are renderiug tho 
phin of the minister fatal to himself,*^ cried M, de 
Virieu ; mid Mirabeau, who never yielded without 
answering, frankly avowed his motives : ho agreed 
that they had been truly conjectured when it waa 
said that he sought to charge Neeker with the 
responsibility of events ; he said, that he had not 
**thB honour of being his friend, but that if he was 
his most intimate friend, and above all considera- 

• Decree of the 27£li August, 1789. 
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tions as a citizen, he would not lioaitate to Baerifice 
Necker rather tlian the assembly ; that he did not 
believe the kingdom would be in danger even if M. 
Ncckor wore in error ; but on the othei* hand, the 
public safety would bo sacriiiced if the assembly 
lost its credit, and failed in a decisive operation. 
He then proposed an address to excite the national 
patriotism, and to support the minister. 

He was apphiudod, hut the debate was not at 
an end. A thousand difFercnt propositions were 
made and rejected, and the time wasted in vain 
subtleties. Wearied with so many contradictions, 
and impressed with the emergencies of the occasion, 
he ascended for the last time the tribune, seized the 
point, put the question once more with admirable 
clearness, and showed the impossibility of with- 
drawing ,from the necessity of the moment. Be- 
coming more animated as he proceeded, he 
painted tliQ horrors of a bankruptcy with wonder- 
ful force j described it as a disastrous tax, which 
instead of weighing liglitly on all, only bears 
upon a few whom It crushes ; he represented it 
I aa a gulf, into which living victims were preci- 
pitated, and which does not even close after hav- 


ing devoured them ; for one docs not owe the less 
by a refusal to pay; finally, filling the assembly 
with terror, “the other day,” said he, “in re- 
ference to a ridiculous motion of the Palais 
Royal, the people cried out, Catiline is at the 
gates, and yet you deliberate I and certainly there 
was neither Catiline, nor danger, nor Rome j but 
lo-day here is an hideous bankruptcy, which 
threatens to devour yourselves, your honour, and 
your fortunes, and yet you deliberate !” 

At these words, the assembly in a transport 
of emotion, rose up and uttered cries of enthu- 
siasm. A deputy wished to reply; ho advanced, 
but, as if alarmed at his own efforts, stood stock 
still and silent. The assembly immediately de- 
clai*ed, that having heard the report of the com- 
mittee, they adopted in confidence the plan of 
the minister of finance. This was the effect of 
a happy burst of eloquence, which could only 
happen to one who had at the same tiino the 
abilities and the pasBions of Miraheau*. 

* These debates took place at the Sittings from th« 32ad 
to 24tli Supierabar, 1780. 
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Whilst the assembly thus laid tlieir hands on 
every part of the edifice of the constitution, great 
events were ii? preparation. By the assembling 
of the orders the nation bad recovered ita legisla- 
tive and constitutional. omnipotence ; and by the 
affair of the 14th of July, it became armed to 
support its representatives. Thus the king and 
the aristocracy remained alone and unarmed, 
having nothing left to them but that notion of 
their rights in which no one participated, and 
placed in the presence of a nation ready to conceive 
any thing and carry it into execution. Nevertheless 
the court, retired within a little town entirely 
peopled by its servants, was in some measure out 
of the range of popul.ar iiiHueuce, and was rather in 
a situation to attempt a design upon the assembly. 
It was natural that Paris, situated a few leagues 
from Versailles, the capital of the kingdom, and 
the habitation of an immense populace, should wish 
to bring back the king into its own circle, for 
the purpose of withdrawing him from all aristo- 
cratical influence, and recovering the advantages 
which attach upon a town when it becomes theseat of ' 
the court audoftlio government. After having re- 
duced the authority of the king, il only remained to 
secure his person. To this the course of events tend- 
ed, and from all sides was heard the cry of Le Sot 
a Paris. The aristocracy thought no longer of 
defending themselves from new defeats. They 
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underrated too much the advantages they still pos- 
sessed, to trouble themselves about preserving 
them, and desired a violent change as much aa 
the popular party. A revolution is inevitable when 
both parties concur in desiring it ; in that case both 
contribute to the event, and the stronger secures the 
advantage resulting from it. Whilst the patriots 
hoped to bring the king to Paris, the court medit.ated 
carrying him to Metz. In that strong fortification, 
he could have carried all his designs, or rather 
what others had designed for him, into execution. 
The courtiers, therefore, formed plans, aud set 
schemes on foot, sought to enlist every one in them, 
and relying upon vain hopes, betrayed themselves 
by their imprudent designs. D’Eataing, formerly 
so celebrated at the head of our squadrons, com- 
manded at this time the national guard of Ver- 
sailles. It was his ambition to be, at once, faithful 
to the nation and the king, a difficult part to play, 
and as being always subject to aspersions, requir- 
ing great firmness of character ta render his posi- 
tion respectable. When he was informed there- 
fore the conspiracies of the court, and learnt 
by witnesses the most worthy of credit, that 
persons of the highest rank were involved in them, 
he wrote a very celebrated letter td the qheen, 
in which he represented with a respectful firm- 
ness, the impropriety and danger of such designs. 
He disguised nothing ; and named all parties con- 
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cevned*. The lettcv did no good. The queen 
should not have been astonished at remonstrances 
^vhich were provoked by the encouragement she 
gave to such enterprises. 

At about tho same period numerous strangers 
appeared at Versailles ; and strange uniforms were 
observed. The company of the body-guard, the 
term of whose service was expired, were retained ; 
and some dragoons and light horse of the Trois 
Evfichd’s were added to them. The French guards, 
who had quitted the service (,f the king in disgust, 
because the care of his person was entrusted to 
others, now desired to resume their former situa- 
tion, and advanced to Versailles for that pui*pose. 
They had undoubtedly no reason to complain, as 
they had abandoned this service voluntarily ; but 
they were particularly induced so to do. At the 
time it was said, that it was the work of the court 
faction, who wiaJied, by this means, to frighten the 
king, and draw him to Metz. A single fact suffi- 
ciently proves this intention j since the riots of the 
Palala Royal, Lafayette, in order to defend the pass- 
age from Paris to Versailles, had stationed a detach- 
ment at Sevres, hut was obliged to withdraw it 
on the demand of the deputies of the right aide. 
However, Lafayette succeeded in stopping the 
French guards, and diverting them from their 
design j he then wrote confidentially to the minis- 
ter Saint-Priest, informing him of what had pass- 
ed, and assuring him that all was then safe. Saint- 
Priest, abusing the confidence of this letter, shewed 
it to D’Estaing, and he communicated it to the 
officers of tho national guard of Versailles, and to 
the municipality, as a means of informing them of 1 
the jeopardy to which tho town had been already 
exposed, and to put them on tlieir guard against 
aininar dangers in future. It being proposed to 
send for the Flanders regiment, a great number of 
battalions of the guard stationed at Versailles set 
themselves against it but tlie mimicipality did 
not tho Jess press its requisition, and tlie regiment 
was sent for. This, it is true, was too small a force 
to be directed against the assembly, but it was 
strong enough to carry off the king, and cover 
his escape. D’Esfcaing informed the national as- 
sembly of tho measures that had been taken, and 
obtained its approbation. The regiment arrived ; 
the military stores which followed it, although 
inconsiderable, did not fail to excite murmurs. 
The body-guard and courtiers welcomed the offi- 
cers, and loaded them with attentions ; and, as be- 
fore the 14th of July, the court and troops appeared 
perfectly to understand each other, and to enter- 
tain great expectations. 

The self-confidenco of the former augmented 
the suspicion of Paris ; and the ffitea, whleh were 
held shortly after, exasperated the misery of the 
people. On the 2iid of October the life-guards 
made preparations for giving an entertainment to 
the officers of the garrison. This entertainment 
took place in the^aloonof the theatre. The boxes 
were filled with spectators of the court party. 
The officers of the national guard were among 
the number of guests. The most lively gaiety 
prevailed during the repost, which wine quickly 
converted to inebriation. The soldiers of the 
regiments [quartered at Versailles] were intro- 


duced. Tho guests with drawn &\vorda in thoir 
hands, drank the health of the royal family ; tluit 
of the nation was refused, or at least omitted; 
the trumpets sounded tho charge ; the boxes were 
cscflladed with shouts, snul this expressive and wolL 
known song wiis thundered forth; O, liickard I 6 
monroi! Vwmersfahrmrlonne! Evex*y one pledged 
himself to die for the king, as if ho were in the 
greatesl; danger, and the excitement of the asaem- 
!)ly know no bounds, Black or white cockades, 
but all of a single colour, were distvibvited on 
every side, and the youth of both sexes felt them- 
fielves animated by the most chivalrous nsaocia- 
tions. At this moment it was said the national 
cockade was trampled under foot. It is true this 
was afterwards denied, but docs not wine render 
every thing credible, nay, quite excusable ? , Besides, 
what object is there in such meetings, which can 
only produce on the one side a false devotion, and 
on the other aid© a real and terrible exasperation. 
Whilst the enthusiasm of the party was at its 
height, some persons are despatched to fetch the 
queen, who consented to join the entertainment, ; 
The king, who had just returned from hunting, 
is also over-persuaded to attend ; and they both 
receive the most lively demonstrations of regard 
from the i’evellers, ana tlien are ro-conducted as 
it wero in triumph to tlicir apartments. Dnuljt- 
less it must have been pleasing to the Icing, when 
ho believed himself destitute nnd menaced, to find 
friends; but ^Yby deceive him'^oll' concerning his 
1 ‘ights and the strength of his means ? 

The I'eport of this fete was quickly spread 
abroad ; and undoubtedly the imagination of the 
people, in propagating the facts connected with it, 
added its own exaggeration to tlmb which inebriation 
had produced, The promises made to the king 
were cojisidcred as so many menaces against the 
nation ; the prodigality of the entertainment as an 
insult to the poverty of the people ; and the cries A 
VersailUSf became more violent than ever. Thus 
iriviai causes conspired to aid the effect of general 
causes. Some young people were aeon at Paris 
with black cockades ; they were pursued ; one of 
them was dragged through the streets by the mul- 
titude; and the ownniitne found themselves obliged 
to forbid the wearing cockades of a bingle colour. 

The day following this fatal entertainment, a 
new scene, nearly similar, took place at a breakfast 
given by the body-guard at the Ride. The revellers 
presented themselves again to the queen, who 
told them how gratified she had been by the enter- 
tainment of Thursday. Whatever the queen said 
was eagerly attended to, because, being less re- 
served than tlie king, the nation expected to hear 
from hov the sentiments of the court ; and her 
words were repeated. The public exasperation 
was then at its height, and no event was too vio- 
lent to be expected. The king was the object on 
which the desires of the peoiile and the court both 
centred j the people wished to have the possession 
of his person, and the court, by working on him by 
fear, to carry him off to Metz. This last project 
suited also the views of the duke of Orleans, who 
might expect to obtain the lieutenancy of the Idng- 
dftm if tho king should absent himself j it was even 
Said that he went so far as to hope for the crQ^vn, 
wliich is scarcely credible, for it required a bolder 
spirit than his to entertain such lofty ambition. 


*■ See note 8 In the Appendix. 
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Tilo iub'antuges vvkioh ho had reason to anticipate 
from tliis new iiiaurreotion, have occasioned him to 
be accused of having participated in it j however, 
there is nothing to show that he did. He could 
not liave directed the inipulse of the public mind, 
for it resulted from uncontrollable events ; the ut- 
most he could have done waa to cucuurago it ; but 
oil this point, a long scrutiny, and time which re- 
veals everything, have not brought to light a single 
trace of a preconcerted plan. Witliout doubt, 
in this instance, as during the whole revolution, he 
followed the popular impulse, scattering, perhaps, 
a little gold, and affordiug occasion for surmises, 
but having no settled expectations ou the sub- 
ject. 

The people, excited by the discussions upon the 
tetOy irritated by the Mack cockades, annoyed by 
continiuU patrolea, and suffering from hunger, 
were stirred up to rehcllion. Bailly and Nceker 
had done all that could be done to provide food; but 
either from the difficulty of transporting it to the 
capital, or from the plunder whicli took place on the 
road, and above all, from the impossibility of oom- 
peiiaatiiig for the spontaneous action of commerce, 
the supplies of flour failed. On the 4th of October 
the agitation of the populace was greater than ever. 
Tliey talked of the departure of the king, to Metz, 
and of the necessity of seeking him at Versailles ; 
black coclcades were every whero seen ; broad was ] 
loudly called for. Numerous patndos kept the i 
people witluu bounds, and that night was suffi- 
ciently quiet. On the morning of the next day, 
the 6th, vast crowds were gathered together. | 
The women thronged the bakers’ shops, and find- 
ing III) broad, ran to the Hotel de Ville, to complain 
of it to the representatives of tho commune, Tlio 
commune had not commenced their sittings; and 
a battalion of the national guard was drawn up 
round the court-yard. Some men. soon joined this 
female gang, but they were unwilling to admit 
them, saying, that men did not know how to act : 
they theii*nishcd upon the battalion, and made 
them refreal^ by throwing stones at thenn At 
this moment a gate having been broke open, 
the Hotel de Ville was taken by force ; the 6ri- 
gandsjtivmed. with pikes, rushed in with the women, 
and endeavoured to set it on fire. Means were 
talcen to dislodge them, but yet they got pos- 
session of tlie gate which led to the great clock 
tower, and sounded the alarm bell (le ilocsw). The 
faubourgs were now in motion. A citizen named 
Maillard, ona of those who had signalized them- 
selves at the taking of the Bastille, consulted the 
officer who commanded the battalion of the national 
guard, concerning the best means of delivering the 
Hotel de Ville from these furious women. The 
officer did not dare to approve of the method he 
proposed ; it was that of assembling theiji together 
under the pretext of going to Versailles, but with- 
out taking them thither. Nevertheless,' Maillard 
decided on the expedient, and by the beating of a 
drum, soon drew them in his train. They carried 
in their liaude, clubs, handles of brooms, firelocks, 
and short, svvords. With this extraordinary army, 
he went down to tho quaij crossed the Louvre, was 
obliged in spite of himself to lead them across tlie 
Tuilleries, and came to the Champs Elys^es. There 
I be contrived to disarm them, by persuading them 
I that itXvas more suitable to present themselves to the 
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assembly as suppliants, rather than as furies in arms. 
They agreed to this, and he waa obliged to lead 
them to Versailles, for it was no longer possible to 
divert them from their resolution. Every thing 
now seemed to lead to a crisis : several groups 
were aeen setting out for Versailles dragging can- 
non ; others surrounded the national guard ; and 
the nation.al guard itself beset its chief, urging 
him to march them to Versailles, the main object 
of their determinations. 

Meantime the court still remained in tranquil- 
lity ; but the assembly, whilst yot in the greatest 
agitation, received a message from the king. They 
had presented the constitutional articles, and the 
declaration of rights for liis acceptance. The an- 
swer should have been a simple acceptation, with the 
promise of their promulgation. But for the second 
time, the king, without entering into any clear 
explanations, addressed some observations to the 
assembly, and gave his “ acci’ssion” to the consti- 
tutional ar*ticlefa, but without approving of them ; 
be said there were many good princij)les contained 
in the declaration of rights, but they required qua- 
lifications; and, to sum up in a word, he said the 
entire could not be decided upon until the forma- 
tion of evei'y part of the constitution had been 
accomplished. This was undoubtedly a defensible 
opinion, and many public writers entertained the 
same; but was it expedient to declare it at the 
present periodi The reading of this declaration 
waa scarcely finished, when it called forth a general 
expression of complaint, Hobespierre said that 
it was not the business of * the king to criticise the 
assembly; Duport, that bis answer should liave 
been countersigned by some rDsponsible minister. 
Pdtion took this opportunity of noticing the cir- 
! cumstance of the fke of the body-guard, and de- 
clared that at that f^te imprecations had been 
directed against the assembly. Gr^goire dwelt 
upon the scarcity of provisions, and noticed the 
circumstance of a letter having been written to a 
miller, with a promise of two hundred pounds per 
week if ho would cease grinding. This letter 
proved nothing, for it might have been written by 
, one party as well as another; nevertheless it caused 
great excitement, and Mons. de Monspey called 
upon Ptition to sign his impeachment. Then 
Mirabeau, who disapjjroved of the conduct of Potion 
and Gr^goire, came forward to answer Mons. de 
Mouspey. 1 liave disapproved ofj from the very 
fii*st,” said he, “ these impolitic deuvinciatioiis; but 
since it is insisted on, T myself will denounce; and 
I will sign, when it shall be declared that there is 
nothing inviolable in France but the Icing,” At 
this terrible apostrophe the assembly were silent, 
and returned to the answer of the king. It was 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The report of tho 
commotions of Paris was brought to the assembly. 
Mirabeau advanced towards tbo president Mounier, 
who had been recently elected in spite of tho 
Palais Royal, and displayed on this fatal day an 
unyielding resolution. Mirabeau apju'oached him. 
** P^ria,”' said he to him, “is marching upon usj 
feign yourself ill, go to the palace, and tell the 
king to accept purely and unconditionally.’^ “ Let 
Paris march, so much the better,” replied Mounier, 
“let them slaughter us all, yes, all; and the state 
will be the gainer.’-’ — A very pretty notion this,” 
replied Mirabeau, and returned to his place. The 
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(liacusslon continued till three o’clockj when it wiis 
decided that the president should go the king to 1 
demand hia pure and unconditional acceptation. 1 
At the moment when Mounier was setting out to 
go to the palace, a deputation was announced ; it 
was Maillard, and the women who had followed 
him. Maillard demanded admittanco that he might 
speak to the assembly. He was introduced, and 
the women, rushing after him, entered the cham- 
ber. He related all that had passed, the want of 
bread, and despair of the people; he spoke of the 
letter which had been addressed to the miller, 
and said, that a person he had met on the road, 
had declared that a curate was commissioned to 
accuse him before the assembly of it. This curate 
was Gr^goire, and, as has been seen, he made Ins 
impeachment. A voice then accused Juignd, arch- 
bishop of Pans, of being the author of the letter. 
Expreasions of indignation were raised to repol the 
imputation from the virtuous prelate. Maillard 
and his deputation were called to order. He was 
answered, that means had been taken to supply 
Paris with provision.-aj that the king had omitted 
nothing j and that they were now going to pray 
him to lake new measures; and the speaker added, 
that the women must now retire to their homes; 
that disturbances were not the means of making 
the scarcity cease. Mounier now set out for the 
palace, but tlie women surrounded him, and in- 
sisted on accompanying him. This he refused to 
allow at first, but was afterwards obliged to admit 
six. He passed through hordes of people who hud 
amved from Paris, armed with pikes, axes, and 
clubs tipped with iron. It rained heavily. A de- 
tachment of the body-guard charged on the crowd 
who surrounded the president, and dispersed thorn; 
but the woman soon rejoined Mounier, and he 
arrived at the palace, where the Flanders regi- 
ment, the dragoons, the Swiss, and the national 1 
guard of Versailles, were drawn up in order of ; 
battle. Instead of six women, he was obliged to 
introduce twelve. The king received them with 
the greatest Idndnesa, and lamented their distress; 
they were moved; and one of them, a young and 
beautiful female, was so overcome by the sight of 
the monarch, that she could scarcely pronounce 
the word some bread.’’ The king, powerfully 
affected, embraced her, and the women returned 
softened by this reception. Their companions re- 
ceived them at the gate of the palace, but would 
not believe their report, said they had suffered 
themselves to be seduced, and wore about to tear 
them to pieces, when, the body-guard, commanded 
by the Count de Quiche, hastened to their rescue. 
Musket shots were fired from many directions; 
two guards fell, and many women were wounded. 
Not Tar from this, one of the popular demagogues, 
at the head of some women, forced his way through 
the ranks of the battalions, and advanced so far 
as the gate of the palace. Mons. de Savonni^res 
pursued them, but he received a shot which frac- 
tured his arm. These skirmishes produced on both 
sides the greatest iiTitatiun, The king, beingt.in- 
formed of the danger, ordered the guards not to 
fire, and to retire to their quarters. 'Whilst they 
were retiring, some shots were exchanged between 
tliem and the national guard of Versailles ; but 
from which side the first shot came could not be 
distinguished. 


Wliilo this disturbance was taking place the king 
held a council, and Mounier awaited imp.atlently 
for Ilia reply. Ho repeated every moment that hia 
public functions called him to the assembly ; that 
the news of the sanction would act as a sedative ; 
that he would retire if he received no answer, and 
that he could no longer absent himself from his 
post. The question agitated in tlio council was | 
whether the king should depart ; it lasted from 
six till ten o’clock in the evening ; and the king, 
it is said, would not consent to leave his palace 
vacant for the Duke of Orleans. The court, 
however, wished to make the queen and cliildi’en 
set out ; but the crowd stopped the carriages the 
instant they appeared, and, what was more, the 
qiicon had courageously determined not to separate 
herself from her husband. Finally, towards ten 
o’clock, Mounier received a pure and unconditional 
acceptation, and returned to the assembly. The 
deputies had by this time separated, and the wo- 
men now occupied the chamber. Mouuicr informed 
them of the acceptation of the king, which they 
received without any expression of satisfaction, 
and asked if it would make their lot any better, or 
provide them with bread. Ho replied to them in 
the mildest manner he could, and had all the bread 
that could he procured distributed among them. 
During this night, the blame of whose events it is 
so difficult to fix upon any one, the municipality 
were certainly liable to censure, for not providing 
for the necessities of this famished multituilo, 
whom want of bread had driven from Paris, and 
who had not been able to procure any on tlie roads. 

Almost immediately after, news came of La- 
fayette’s arrival from Paris. He had struggled 
against the national guard for more than eight 
I hours, who desired to go to Versailles. One of 
his grenadiers said to him, General, you do not 
deceive us, but you yourself are deceived. Instead of 
: turning our arms against women, let us go to Ver- 
I sailles, and fetch the king, and assure inirselves of 
I his good dispositions, by placing him in the midst 
; of us.” Lafayette, however, still resisted the 
I entreaties of hia troops, and the tumults of the 
r multitude. His soldiers were not attached to him 
) by victory, but by opinion, consequently had their 
r good opinion abandoned him, he could no lunger 
I have commanded them. Nevertheless he suc- 
• ceeded id delaying their departure till the evening, 

I but hie voice was confined to a small circle, and 
1 beyond that nothing checked the fury of the 
L» populace. His life was frequently menaced, yet 

I still he held out. But, as he knew that hordes 
(. of people departed conbmuaUy from Paids, and 
; the insurrection was thus transfeiTed to Ver- 

sallies, he felt it his duty to follow it. Finally, 
I, the commune ordered him to go thither, and he 

II accordingly went. On the road he lialted his 
r army, and made them take an oath to be faithful 
8 to the king ; he arrived at Versailles at about 

midnight, and assured Mounier that the army 
li had promised to fulfil their duty, and that nothing 
should be done contrary to law. He then hastened 
o to the palace, and with respect and grief in his 
y countenance, acquainted the king with the pre* 
n cautions that had been taken, and assured him 
,t of the devotion both himself and the army bore to 
e hia cause. The king appeared tranquillized, and 
retired to rest. The guard-house of thn palace 
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had been refused Lafayette j none but outside 
quarters were assigned them. The other quai'tei’s 
were occupied by the Flanders regiment, of whose 
fidelity some doubts existed, and the Swiss and 
body-guard. These regiments had received orders 
to return into the country, but they were after- 
wards countermanded j not, however, being able 
to agree, very few were ever found together at 
their posts. In tlie midst of tlie disturbances 
which every where prevailed, all accessible points 
to the palace had not been defended ; even a gate 
liad boon left open : Lafayette therefore occupied 
the outsido quarters which had been confided to 
him, and not one of these posts were forced or even 
attacked. 

During this time the assembly, notwithstanding 
tfio tumult that was every where raised, had re- 
sumed tlicir sitting, and entered into a discussion 
on the penal ]a\Ys, in the most impressive manner. 
From time to time tlie people interrupted the de- 
bate by demanding bread. Mirabeuu, harassed^ 
called out in a loud voice, Lliafc tlio assembly would 
not allow itself to be dictated to by any one, and 
that the galleries should be cleared. Tlie people 
drowned Ids exclamation with plaudits ; and ifc 
was not prudent for the assembly to resist them 
any further. Lafayette having hy this time com- 
municated to Mounier that all appeared to him 
tranquil, the assembly separated at about mid- 
night, and adjourned till the next day, the 6tb, at 
eleven o’clock. 

The people were now dispersed hero and there, 
and Lafayette, who had good reason to assure him- 
self of the implicit fidelity of hie army, in which 
he had never been deceived, and particularly rely- 
ing upon the general appearance of tranquillity 
which seemed to prevail, had secured the quartei’s 
of tile body-guai‘cl, ^nd sent out numerous patrols; 
and at five o’clock in the morning he was still up 
aud about ; thinking that all danger was over, he 
drank a glass of wine and threw himself on his 
bed, to take that reposo of which he had been de- 
prived for fou.«T-and-twenfcy hours *. 

At about this time the people began to stir about, 
and already some were roaming about the environs 
of the palace. A quarrel took place with a life- 
guardsman, who fired from the window. The 
brigands darted from their hiding places, ran 
, through the gate which had remained open, 
mounted a staircase which they found unoccupied, 

' and were finally stopped by two guards, who de- 
I fended themselves heroically, and fought every 
I step of their ground, as they retired from door to 
door. One of these generous servants of the king 
was Miomaudre. “ Save the queen,” cried ho. 
The cry was heard, and the queen saved herself 
by flying trembling to the king. Whilst she fled, 
the bngands rushed on, and finding tho royal 
couch abandoned, endeavoured to penetrate fur- 
ther ; but they were stopped again by the life- 
guard, who were collected in great numbers at 
this point. At this moment the French guards 
belonging to Lafayette, and posted near the cha- 
teau, hearing the uproar, hastened to the chateau, 
and dispersed the brigands. They presented them- 
selves at the door behind which the body-guard 
were collected. “Open to us,” cried they j the 
French guards have not forgotten that at Fontenoi 
• See note 9 in the Appendix, 


you saved then' regiment 1” Tho door was imme- 
diately opened, and they einhraccd one anotlicr. 

All was uproar without; Lafnyettc, who had 
scarce lain down a few minutes, and who was not 
yet asleep, heard the noise, sprang upon the first 
horse he could find, rushed into the middle of the 
fray, and found many of the life-guard on the 
point of being slaughtered. Whilst he rescued 
them, he ordered liis troop to hasten to tJie pa- 
lace, and remained nearly alone in the middle of 
the brigands. One of them took aim at him ; La- 
fayette, perfectly composed, coinmaiided tlie people 
to take him away ; and they immediately seized 
the culprit, and, before the c^es of Lafayette, ! 
dn^ihed his brains out against the pavi'meiit. La- 
fayette, after having saved tlie soldiorfa of tho lifo- 
giinrd, flew to the palaco with tlieiu, and found 
his greinuliers already arrived there, who iraine- 
diately surrounded liim, and pledged tliinnsclve.y to 
die in defence of the king. At this moment, the 
soldiers of tlie life-guard, who had l)ceii snatched 
from death, ci'iod out, Vh'C IjufagcUt’ ! The wliolo 
court, who saw tliemsolvcs saved by him and his 
troop, acknowledged that they owed their life to ' 
him ; these testimonioa of ackiiowledgiriont were 
general. Madame Adelaide, aunt of the king, 
ran to him, and taking him in her arms, said, 
"General, you have saved us.” 

The people now loudly demanded that Louis XVI 
should go to Paris. A cmmcil was held. Lafayette 
was invited to take part in it, but refused, that he 
might not be a restraint upon its freedom of dis- 
cussion. It was finally decided tliat the court 
should yield to the wishes of the people j and 
billets, maVing known this determijintion, were 
thrown out of the window, Louis XVI. then pre- 
sented himself at the balcony, and was received 
with cries of Vive le I^oi / But it was not thus 
with the queen; menacing voices were raised 
against her. Lafayette approached her. "Madame,” 
said he, "what is it your intention to do V* "To 
accompany the king,” replied the queen, courage- 
ously. "Follow me, then,” resinned the general, 
and he conducted her in a state of astonishment to 
tho balcony. Some threatening expressions were 
uttered by the popular demagogues. A fatal bloAV 
might hit her ; words could not be heard ; it was 
necessary to make a sudden impression ; bending 
down, therefore, and taking the hand of the queen, 
the general kissed it respectfully. The people were 
transported at tliis siglit, and confirmed their re- 
conciliation by erics of Vive la Heine! Vice La- 
fayette! Peace was still to bo made with tliq 
body-guard. " Will you do nothing for my guards V- 
said the king to Lafayette, He immediately con* 
ducted one of them to the balcony, and einbracec 
him, at the same lime fixing on him his bandolier 
The people again express their satisfaction, anc 
confirm this second reconciliatioTi by acclamation. 

The assembly had not considered it consisten 
with their dignity to attend the monarch, altlioug] 
it had been requmed. They contented themselve 
witlTitsending a deputation of thirty-six member 
to wait upon him j and as soon as they were ir 
formed of his departure, they passed an act, rer 
dering themselves inseparable from the person i 
the monarch, at the same time appointing a hui 
dred deputies to accompany him to Paris. The kii 
received the decree, and set out on his journey. 
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Most of tho gangs of wretches had alroiidy de- but at the moment they were believed. Thoobjeetof 
parted ; Lalnyetto ordered a detachment of the the conapiratbrs was to make the king ily, and 
army to follow them to provent their return. He even to nasassinatc him, said tho boldest ealuin- 
also gave orders for disaming the hrigandSi who niators. The Duke of Orleans, it was added, had 
carried the heads of two life-guardsmen on pikes, aimed at the lieutenancy of the kingdom, and 
This horrible trophy was torn from them ; and it Mirabeau was to have been bis minister. Nei- 
is not truo that it was carried before the carriage thcr of these projects having succeeded, Lafayette 


of the king. 


in appearing to have thwarted them by his pre- 


Louis XVI. finally arrived in the midst of an aence, passed for tho deliverer of tho king, and 
immense concourse of people, and was received as conqueror of the Duke of Orleans and Mira- 
by Dailly at the Hotel do Ville. “ I return with beau. The court, who had not yet time to become 
confidence,’* said the king, ‘Ho the midst of my ungrateful, acknowledged him as their deliverer, 
people.*’ Bailly reported these words to those and at this period tho power of the '^eneral ap- 
who were able to hear them, hut he forgot the peared to be immense. The high patriots were 
word confirUnce. ‘‘ Add mlth confidence^** said the startled, and already murmured the name of 
queen. — ‘‘You are more fortunate,** said Bailly, Cromwell. Mirabeau, who, as will be- shortly 
“ than if I had pronounced these words.” seen, had no common interest with tlie Duke of 

The royal family took up their abode at tho Orleans, was jealous of Lafayette, and called him 
Palace of the TuiUeries, which had not been in- Cromwell Grandisoii. The aristocracy backed his 
habited for a century, and in which thei*e had suspicions, and added their imputations to his ; 
been no thno to make the necessary preparations, but Lafayette was detorminod, in spite of all ob- 
TJie gnard was confided to Parisian militia, and stacles, to support the king and the constitution. 
Lafayette found luraself bound to answer to the For this purpose, he resolved to get rid of the 
nation for the person of the king, which was tha Buko of Orleans, whose presence gave occasion to 
subject of dispute with all parties. The nobles many reports, and inight furnish, if not the means, 
desired to get him into their keeping, that they at least the pretext, for further difetiirbaucea. He 
might convoy him to some strong place, and under therefore, had an interview with the prince, in- 
his name to keep up despotism ; and tho popular timidated him by liis firmness, and obliged him 
party, who never conceived tlie idea of not grati- to consent to absent himself, Tho king, vvlio took 
fying their desires, wished to have the custody part in this project, pretended, with his usual 
of the king’s person for the purpose of perfecting weakness, to be forced to it j and in a letter to 
the constitution, and to deprive civil war of a the Duke of Orleans, told him that it was noces- 
leader. Therefore tho malice of the privileged sary that either he or Mona, de Lafayette should 
orders has given to Lafayette the name of gaoler ; retire ; that in the present state of the public 
and yet liis vigilance proves but one thing — liis opinion the choice could not he doubtful, and that 


siiioere desu'o to have a king. 


consequently he gave him a commission for Eng- 


From this period, parties began to assume a land. It has since been uacertained, that Mons. 
different character. The aristocracy, driven, as de Montmorin, minister for foreign affairs, in 
it were, from tho protection of Louis XVI, and order to free himself from the ambition of the, 
not being able to execute any enterprise in their Duke of Orleans, had directed him to the Ncther- 
own favour, dispersed themselves abroad in foreign lands, then in insurrection against Austria, and 
countries, and the provinces. It is from this inspired him with hopes of the title of the Duke 
period tliat emigration commenced on a large of Brabant*. His. friends, when ^ley heard of 
scale. Great numbers of nobles fled to Turin, to this determination, were indignant at his weakness, 
the Count d’Artois, whose father-in-law afforded Being more ambitious than he was, they were un- 
him an asylum. There their policy consisted in willing that he bhoukl yield ; and engaged Mira- 
exciting the departments of the south to inaur- beau to complain in the assembly of the violences 
rection, and feigning that the king was not free, wliich Lafayette practised against the prince. 
The queen, who was Austrian, and a decided Mirabeau, already jealous of the popularity of the 
enemy to the now couiii fonned at Turin, turned general, informed both him and the Duke that 
her hopes towards Austida. The king, in the they would both bo impeached at the tribune if 
middle of these plots, saw everything, prevented the departure for England took place. The reso- 
nothing, and awaited his preservation from what- lutiou of the Duke was shaken. ; hut a new suin- 
ever quarter it might come. Meantime he made mons from Lafayette decided him 5 and Mirabeau, 
the retractations required by the assembly; and when he received in the assembly the note which 
in. point of fact was no more really free, than announced the departure of the prince, cried out 
lie would have been at Turin 01* Coblentz, nay, with mdigpduilori, }.le does not deserve the trouble ichieh 
notmoro than ho would have been under Maure- is taken for /imf. This expression, and many 
pas 5 for it is ever the fate of weakness to bo others equally as iuconsideitits, have caused him 


dependant. 


to be frequently accused of being one of the 


The populnr pai’ty, heneoforwards triumphani, agents of tlie Duke of Orleans, although in reality 
was subdivided between tlie Duke of Orleans, La- he never was. Hia pecuniary distresses, his in- 
fayette, Mirabeau, Barnave, and tho Lamctlis. discreet language, his familiarity with tho. Duke 
The public rumour accused the Duke of Orleans, of Orleans, (although he was on the same terms 
and Mirabeau of having been the authors of the Inst with every one else) hia proposition in respect of the 
insurrection. Witnesses, who were not unworthy Spanish succession, and, finally, his opposition to 
of credit declared that they saw the Duke and. the departure of the Dnkc, all naturally excited sus- 
Mirabeauon the calamitoiia scene ofactiou of the 6th • gee Memoirs of Diimouriez. 

of October. These facts were disproved afterwards ; ^ + See note 10 in the Ajipeiidix. 
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plcicm ; yet it is iievortlielehs true that Mimbeau 
^Yaa witliout any party, and even without any 
other object tliaii that of th© destruction of the 
aristocracy and arbitrni’y power. 

The authors of these suppositions shonM have 
learnt, that Miraboau was at that tiime obliged to 
bovT'Ow t?ie most pa/try sums, wliich certainly 
would not have been the case bad he been the 
agent of a prince immensely rich, and who is sup- 
posed to have been neaidy ruined by his partisans. 
Mirabeaii Jjad already a pi’esentbnenfc of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the state. A conversation 
which he held with an intimate friend, in the park 
I of Vorsaillos, which lasted nearly the whole night, 
determined liim to ad(»pt a i^lan entirely new ; nad 
he resolved, forhia own glory, for the safety of the 
' state, f\nd, finally, for the purpose of making his 
fortune, (for Mirabeau was a man who could at- 
tend to all these interests together,) to remain firm 
and immovable between tlie demagogues and the 
throne, and to consolidate the monarchy, by pro- 
viding a placQ in it for himself. The court had 
endeavoured to gain him over, but made its at- 
tempts awkwardly, and without those suitable re- 
gards so necessary for a man of such lofty pride, 
and who was deteriuined to prcsei've his popularity 
in Heu of that private esteem which Ihs'cbaracter 
could not command. Malouet, the friend of Necker, 
and allioct by party to Mirabeau, endeavoured to 
bring about an mterview between these two cha- 
ractora. Mirabeau, certain that he could never 
agreed with the minister, frequently refused, but 
at last consented. Malouet introduced him, and the 
incompatibility of these two charactei’s was still 
bettor understood after tins interview, in which, as 
it was allowed by all present, Mirabeau displayed 
all the advantages he possessed in conversation as 
well as in the tribune. It was reported that he 
wished to have been bought, and that Necker, hav- 
ing made him no overture^ he said as he went outj 
Th minister shall hear from aie. This again is a 
party interpretation, but it is false. Malouet had 
proposed to l^tirabcau,whowas known to be satisfied 
with the measure of liberty already acquired, his 
placing himself on a good footing with the niinister, 
and notbirtg more. Besides, it was at this period, 
that a direct negotiation was entered into with the 
court. A foreign prince, allied with men of all 
parties, made the first overture. A friend of MU 
rabeau, who acted as go-between, gave the Court lo 
understand that 'Mirabeau would sacrifice none of 
Ilia principles j but if the court were detei’iniued to 
adhere to the constitution, they would find in him 
a most unshaken su[)porfc ; that, as to conditions, 
they were dictated by his situation j that it was ne- 
cessary, even for the interest of those who wished 
to employ him, to render his situation lionom'nble 
and independent, that is to say, to pay his dobts j 
and that, finally, it was requisite to attach his in- 
terests to that of the new social compact, and with- 
out actually giving him the ministiy, allow him to 
hope for it at some future timef. These nego- 
tiations were not entirely finished till two or three 
months after, that is, till the beginning of the year 

' * Messrs. Malouet and Bertrand de MolleviUe have not 
hesitated to contradict this, but the fact which we advance 
is attested by most credible evidences, 
f See note li l.a the Appendix. 


1790. Some historians, uniufurnied of tliese de- 
tails, and deceived by the peraevermiee of Mirabeau 
in opposing government, have fixed the time of this 
treaty at a later period. Nevertheless it was all 
but concluded about the commencement of 1790, 
which we will show in its place. 

Barnave and the Laineths could only rival Mi- 
rabeau by a more disinterested patriotism : being 
informed, therefore, of the negotiations which were 
carrying on, they gava credit to the report already 
afloat, that the ministry was .about to be conferred 
Upon him, resolved to deprive him of the power of 
accepting it. An opportunity of throwing an ob- 
stacle in his path to office very soon presented 
itself. Ministers were not fl]!o^v^ed to speak in the 
assembly, and Mirabeau was not willing to lose, 
on arriving at that dignity, his right of speech, with 
him the most infiuential acquirement ; and beaiiloa, 
he wished to lead Necker to the tribune, that he 
might overwhelm him by his eloquence : he pro- 
posed, therefore, giving a deliberative voice to mi- 
nisters. The popular party, in alarm, opposed him 
without assigning sufficient reasons, and appeared 
to fear ministerial corruptions ; but their fears 
were unfounded, for it is not by their public com- 
munication with the chambers that ministers gene- 
rally corrupt the national representation. The 
proposition of Mmabeau was rejected, and Lanjui- 
naia, pushing the severity of his principles still 
further, proposed proliibiting the admission of de- 
I puties to the ministry altogether. The discussion 
* was violent. Although the motiVes of these pro- 
positions were known, they Nvere not avowed j and 
Mirabeau, to whom dissimulation was not possible, 
at length cried out, that it was not neccssai'y on 
account of oj)e man to take a 7iion.sure fatal to the 
state ; that he would agree to the decree, on condi- 
tion that adnjibsion to llm nfinibtry should be pro- 
hibited, not to all tb© actual deputies, hut to Mons, 
de Mirabeau, deputy of the jurisdiction of Aix. 
Such frankness and boldness produced its effect, 
and the decree was unanimously adopted. 

The divisioji of the state parties between the 
emigres, the queen, the king, and the several po- 
pular chiefs, such as Lafayette, Mirabeau, Barnave, 
and the Lameths, lias already been shown. It was 
impossible that any decisive event, such as that of 
tbe 14th of July, or the 6th of October, could 
again occur for a long time. New dibagreements 
between the court and the people, neccasurily ex- 
asperated both parties, and led to u grand rup- 
ture.. 

The assembly had transferred itself to 1 aris *, 
after havitig received reiterated assurances of tran- 
quillity on the part of tlje “commune,” nncl the 
promise of perfect freedom in their debates. Mou- 
nier and Lally-Tulendal, indignant at the events 
of the 6tli and 6th of Octobei', had given in their 
resignation, saying, that they w’ould neither he 
spectators nor accomplices ot the crimes of faction. 
But they ought to have regretted tliig desertion 
of tiia public cause, especially when they saw 
MHury and Cazales, after having been driven from 
the assembly, return to it immediately, to defend 
courageously and to the end, the cause which they 
had espoused. Monnier retired to Dauphine, and 

* It hold its first sitting at the Archbishop’s palace, the 
19th of October, 17S9. 
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iisacmblcd tlie staLea of the proviucse ; but they 1 
wore £} 0 (>ii luu'eaiaiingly diasolved by a decree of 
the aaaeuibly. Thus Mcuuier and Lally, who at ' 
the period of the union of orders, and of the oath I 
of the tennis court, {Jeu cUlPaiime) were the heroes | 
of the people, no longer possessed any degr*ee of 
popularity. The piu’liamenta had been the first 
who were pulled out by the power of the people ; 
Mouiiior, Lally, and Necker were the second ; and 
many others were soon to follow them. 

The scarcity of provisions, an exaggerated but 
nevertheless real c.'iu&e of the troubles which pre- 
vailed, occasioned the commission of a dreadful 
crime. A baker named Pran9oi3 was murdei^ed 
by some brigands ; Lafayette succeeded in seizing 
the culprits, and delivered them to the Chatelet, 
which was invested with an extx'aordinary juris- 
diction, concerning all crimes which were caused 
by the revolution. There, Besenval, and all those 
who had been accused of taking a part in the 
conspiracy of the 14th July, were brought to trial. 
This court was conducted according to the new 
forms; till juries wei’o.Gatablislied, the assembly had 
ordered publicity, a peremptory defeuco, and every 
form of procedure tending to protect innocence 
to be observed. The assassins of Francois were 
condemned ; and the public tranquillity re-eata- 
blishod. Lafayette and Bailly proposed putting in 
force martial law on this occasiou. This was strongly 
Opposed by Robespierre, who from this time be- 
came tho Constant apologist of the people and the 
poor ; but the measure was nevertheless adopted 
by tho majority By virtue of this law the mum- 
Ciipalities were made responsible for the public tran- 
quillity j in case of riots, they were empowered to 
call in the aid of the troops or the militia j and after 
three aummoUi-Qs were enalded to make use of mili- 
i tary force against seditious meetings. A committee 
of inquest was also established at the commune 
and in the national assembly, to watch over those 
numerous enemies whose stratagems beset them in 
all dii'ections ; and all these methods were not more 
than sufficient to thwart the host of adversaries 
who had conspired against the new revolution. 

The labours of the assembly In the formation of 
a constitution were pursued xvith activity. They 
liad abolished the feudal system, but there remain- 
ed still to take final measures fur the destruction 
of those great bodies, who had been as so many 
enemies constituted in a state to be in conflict with 
the state. The clergy enjoyed immense posses- 
sions. They had received them from princes 
under the title of feudal grants, and from the faith- 
ful imder the title of Jegaciea. If the property of 
individuals, the fruib and reward of labour, ought 
to be respected, that which had been bestowed on 
a body of men on conditions altogether different, 
ought to yield to the empire of tho law. It was 
for the service of religion that they had been g^ven, 
or at least under this pretext ; but religion being 
a public service, the law might provide means of 
accomplishing this object in any way deemed most 
advantageous to the public interest. The aubd 
Maury, on this question, displayed his imperturb- 
able genius J he sounded the alarm to proprietors, 
menacing them with an approaching invasion ; 
and pretended to believe that the provinces would 


he sacrificed to the stock-jobbovs of tho capital. 
His sophism is sufficiently singular to be recorded, 
Ue said, that it was to pay the public debt that 
the property of tho clergy was disposed of. The 
creditora of this debt were the great capitalists of 
Paris ; the property to bo dovoted to their pay- 
ment was ill the provinces ; and from hence this 
undaunted reasoner concluded that the provinces 
were to be sacrificed to tlie capital ; as if the pro- 
vinces did not, on the contrary, gain by a new divi- 
sion of those immense territories, reserved hitherto 
for the luxury of certain lazy ecclesiastics. All 
his efforts ware useless ; the bishop of Autun, 
author of the proposition, and the deputy Thouret, 
overturned these vain sophistications. Already 
were the assembly about to decree, without fur- 
ther delay, that the goods of the clergy belonged 
to tho state ; nevertheless the opposers 'of the 
motion insisted on the question of property being 
more fully discussed. This question was met thus j 
admitting the right of property to be in the clergj’, 
it was maiutained that it might still he seized ou 
by the state, as m periods of urgent necebsity had 
often been done. This the ecclesiastics did not deny. 
Taking advantage, therefore, of this avowal, Mira- 
beau proposed thattlie word belong should be changed 
into are at^the disposal of the stcitCf aud the discussion 
was terminated imTucdiately by a great majoritj^*. 
In this manner the assembly destroyed the formid- 
able power of the clergy, and the luxury of tho 
dignitaries of that order ; and secured to itself 
those immense financial resoui'ces which so long 
supported the revolution. At the same time the 
inferior clergy were provided for, and it was en- 
acted that their salaries should not be less than 
twelve hundred francs ; aud that besides, they 
should have the enjoyment of a piirsomigo-liouae 
and a garden. Religious vows were no longer 
sanctioned, and freedom was given to all cloisters, 
allowing, at the same time, to all who wished it, 
the liberty of continuing the monastic life. And 
inasmuch as their property was taken away, pen- 
sions were substituted. Pushing even their fore- 
sight still further, the asaembly established a dia- 
tinctioji between the rich and mendicant orders, 
and proportioned the provision of each to their 
former situations. They acted in the same manner 
with regard to the pensions granted to the clergy ; 
and although the Janaenist, Camus, wishing to 
bring things back to their evangelical simplicity, 
proposed reducing them all to the same standard, 
which was excessively small, the assembly, ou the 
motion of Mirabeau, reduced them only in a rela- 
tive proportion to their actual value, having regard 
also to the former condition of the pensioners. 
Tenderness for the respective situations of all 
religious orders could not have been extended fur- 
ther, and it is in this feeling that true respect for pro- 
perty consists, In the same spirit^ when the expa- 
triated protestants, after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, reclaimed their property, tho assembly 
only restored that to them which remained unsold. 

Although prudent and full of consideration for 
persons, the measures of the assembly were bold, 
particularly in constitutional inattera. The prero- 
gatives of the highest authorities were already 
fixed. The question of the division of the Idng- 


Act of the 2l8t October. 
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dom was tlio next that came forward. Hitherto 
it had boen divided into provinces, which had 
been successively united to ancient France. These 
provinces, differing in laws, privileges, and man- 
ners, formed a most heterogeneous assembly, 
Sieyes conceived tiie idea of confounding them 
together by a new division, which would destroy 
all the ancient landmarks, and restore all parts 
of the kingdom to the same laws and the same 
prijiciples. Tliis was effected by the division into 
departments. The departments were divided into 
districts, and the diatriefca into municipalities; and in 
all these sub-divisions, the right of representation 
was admitted. The administration of the .^epart- 
tfients, that of the dklnctSj and tliafc of tlie communes, 
were confided to one deliberating and another 
executive council, each of Avliich was elective. 
These ’different authorities mutually aided each 
other, and had, in the extent of their jurisdic- 
tion, the same privileges. Tlie departments re- 
gulated the subdivision of taxes among the dis- 
tricts, and tlio districts among the communes, 
and the communes among individuals. 

The assembly then defined the quality of a citizen 
enjojring his political rights. To bo constituted 
a citizen, in the full sense of the word, it was 
necessary to be twenty-five years of age, and to have 
contributed the .silver mark. Every citizen posaea- 
aiug those qualifications, had the title of an active 
citizen, and'those who had not were called passive 
citizens. These simple denominations were much 
ridiculed, for names are always attacked when 
things are to be depreciated ; yet they were natural 
appellations, and expressed tlieir signification very 
well. The active citizen took part in elections, 
either for the formation of administrations, or for 
that of tlie assembly, The elections of deputies 
had two divisions. No condition was necessary to 
be eligible; for as it was declared in the assembly, 
every man was an elector by his existence iu 
society, and every one ought to be eligible solely 
by the conlideiiee of the electors. 

These proceedings, interrupted by a thousand 
discuasious as to the details of tlie measure, were 
nevertheless hurried on with extreme activity. 
But the right side contributed nothing but their 
opposition to these acts, and were anxious only to 
lose no opportunity of disputing any accession of 
influence to the nation. The populai* deputies, on 
the contrary, although forming different parties, 
united together or separated, following their own 
personal opinions, without mutual conflict. It 
was easy to perceive, that among them convic- 
tion governed their alliances. Thouret, Mirabuau, 
Buport, Sieyes, Camus, and Chapelier, might be 
seen alternately supporting or opposing each other. | 
! As to the members of the nobility and clergy, 
they never shewed themselves except in party * 
questions. If the provincial parliaments had passed , 
decrees against the assembly or any writers at- 
tacked it, they stepped forward immediately in 
their defence. They supported the military com- 
manders against the people, and the negro mer- 
chants against the negroes. They voted against 
the admission of Jews and protestaiits to the 
enjoyment of the common rights of the oitizea ; 
and finally, when Genoa rose against France, on 
account of the emancipation of Corsica, and the 
junction of that island to the kingdom, they were 


for Genoa against France, In a word, being 
estranged from and indifferent to all useful dis- 
cussions, they paid no attention to tliein, but i 
conversed among themselves whilst such discus- 
alona lasted, and never rose but when the rights 
or liberties of the nation were to be opposed 

We have already stated that it was no longer iu 
the power of the royal party to concert any grand 
conspiracy, since aristocracy had been putto flight, 
and the court was surrounded by the assembly, 
the people, and the national militia. Partial 
operations therefore were all that the malcontents 
could effect- They fomented the discontent of 
those officers who were attached to the ancient 
order of things, whilst their soldiers, who ex- 
pected to profit by any change, favoured the new. 
Violent quarrels frequently happened between the 
army and the populace, and the soldiers several 
times delivered up their officers to the fury of 
the multitude, who butchered tlieni ; sometimes, 
hoxvGVor, on other occasions, jealon.sies were Imp- 
pily pacified, and peace entirely restored when the 
commandants of cities had been cautions enough 
to use a little address, and had taken the oath of 
fidelity to the new constitution. The clergy inun- 
dated Brittany with protestations against the 
alienation of their property ; and endeavoured to 
rekindle the dormant fanaticism of those provinces 
where ancient superstition still prevailed. The 
provincial parlinments were also resorted to, and 
the effect of a last effort of their authority tried. 
They were now on tlie eve of a final dissolution, 
and to avoid all contest with them, the assembly 
had prorogued their recesses; in the' ineanwhilc 
justice was administered by the vacation chambers. 
In spite, however, of this precaution, tlie parlia- 
ments of Rouen, Nantes, and Rennes met, and 
passed decrees, in which they deplored the ruin of 
the ancient monarchy, and the violation of the 
laws, and without attributing these grievances to 
any particular pai'ty, seemed to point their censures 
against the assembly, Q'hey were called to tho 
bar of the assembly, and mildly reproved. The 
parliament of Rennes, as the most culpable, was 
declared incapable of fulfilling its functions. That 
of Metz had insinuated that the Idng was not a free 
agent. This, as wc have before shewn, was the 
policy of the discontented ; not being able to avail 
themselves of the king^s person, they represented 
him as in a state of durance, and the acts to which 
he had given his consent as of no validity. He him- 
self seemed to second this policy, lie still re- 
mained guarded by the national militia ; and 
knowing himself in perfect .safety imdcr tlicir 
protection, intentionally neglected to recal his 
body guard ; his policy was to appear in captivity. 
This stratagem, however, was entirely defeated by 
the commune of Paris, who solicited him to recal 
his life guard. This he refused to do under vain 
pretexts, through the interference of the queen 

The yeai' 179fi was now on the point of com- i 
mencing, and a general agitation pervaded all ! 
ratScs of society. Three months had quietly enough ' 
elapsed since the 5th and 6tli of October, but the 

• Aa to the mofl-B in which the depnfiea of the right con- 
ducted themselves, see an extract from the Memoirs of 
FerriSre, note 12 in the Appendix. 

t See note 13 iu the Appendix. 
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troublous stale of tl\e nation seemed to be renewed. 
Great agitations wei’e followed bj' periocla of tran- 
quillity, and tlieac by petty events leading to a still 
inoro momentous erisis. The clergy, the nobility, 
the court, and even England, who ordered her am- 
bassador to justify her, were accused of being the 
authors of these troubles. The paid companies of 
the imtioiial guard were themselves tinctured with 
the genoral dissatisfaction. Some soldiers who 
had met at the Champs Elysdes demanded an aug- 
mentation of pay ; Lafayette, with his usual acti- 
vity and firmiiesa, quickly dispersed and punished 
them, and re-established order among his troops, 
who, in spite of these slight intermptions of disci- 
pline, Were always faithful to him. 

But the public mind at this period was chiefly 
occupied witli the conspiracy of the Marquis de 
Favras against the assembly and the municipality. 
He was openly arrested and delivered over to the 
ChAtelet. A report was immediately propagated 
that Bailly and Lafayette were to have been as- 
sassinated ; that twelve hundred cavalry were 
ready at Versailles to carry off the king ; aud that 
an army, composed of Swiss and Piedmontese, 

, were to receive him, and then march upon Paris. 
The alarm spread wide ; it was said tliat Favras was 
only the secret agent of still more exalted person- 
ages. Saspiciou attached to Monsieur, the brother 
of the king ; Favras had been in his guards, and 
had besides negotiated a loan on his account. Mon- 
sieur being intimidated by the public indignation, 
presented himself at the Hotel de Ville, explained 
nia connections with Favras, dwelt upon those dis- 
positions so favourable to the people, which ho 
had formerly manifested in tlie assembly of the | 
notables, and begged to be judged of, not by the : 
public reports, but by bis known and undeniable ' 
patriotism*. His discouz’se was received with 
great applause, and the multitude cai'ried him 
home in triumph. 

The trial of Favras was still continued. This 
person had travelled all over Europe, married a 
foreign princess, and entered into many projects 
to re-establish a broken fortune. He had made 
some attempts, with this intention, on the I4th of 
July, the 5th and Cth of October, and in the con- 
cluding months of 1759. The witnesses who ac- 
cused him, stated the particulars of his last plan. 
The assassination of Bailly aud Lafayette, and the 
carrying off the king, appeared to make paid; of 
it ; but there was no proof as to the twelve hun- 
dred cavalry who had been got for this occasion, 
nor that the Swiss and Piedmontese army had 
been in motion. Circumstances, however, were 
imfavoui’nble to Favras, The Chatelet had just 
enlarged Besenval and others, implicated in the 
plot of the L4lh of July, which occasioned great 
public dissatisfaction. Neveriheless Lafayette en- 
deavoured to remove the .apprehensions of the 
judges of the Chatelet, called upon them to be 
just, and prumised them, that let -their sentence be 
what it would, he would ensure its execution. 

This trial renewed tlie suspicions of the nation 
against the court. These new designs made it 
appear incorrigible ; it was manifest, that even in 
the very heart of the metropolis couspiracies from 
the royal quarter still continued to be carried on. 
To avoid the public suspicion, therefore, the king 

• See note 14 in the Appendix. 


wna advised to take some decisive stop on the 
occasion, and to put his favourable ilispoyitioiis to 
the people beyond the reach of doubt. On the 
4tli of Fobiauiry, 1790, the assembly were aston- 
ished to see many changes in the avrangmont of 
the chamber. A eai'pct, in which lilies were in- 
terwoven, covered all the steps to the table {himau). 
The chairs of the secretaries were placed in a 
lower situation than usual, and the president stood 
by the side of a seat wlicro he usually sat. Sud- 
denly the door-keepers announced the king ; and 
Louis XVI. entered the chamber the instant after. 
The assembly rose at his presence, and he was re- 
ceived in the midst of applauses. A crowd of 
spectators rushed rapidly in, occupied the galleries, 
filled every corner of the chamber, aud awaited 
with the greatest impatience the royal address. 
Louis XVI. spoke standing, while the assembly 
sat. He spoke first of the troubles to which France 
bad fallen a prey, the efforts which had been made 
to calm them, and to provide subsistence for the 
people ; he recapitulated the proceedings of the 
assembly, glancing at the efforts he himself bad 
made to attain the same objects in the provincial 
assemblies *, and he showed, hnally, that ho had 
all along manifested n desire for those measures 
which hud been lately adopted. He added, that 
he thought it particularly incumbent on liim to 
ally himself more closely to the representatives of 
the nation, at the nioment when decrees had been 
submitted to him, destined to establish a new sys- I 
tem of government in the kingdom. Ho would 
endeavour to promote, he said, with oil his ability, 
the success of this vast organization 5 and declared 
that every attempt against it should be considered 
by ))im as highly crimimil, and punished by every 
legal means. At these words, plaudits resounded 
through the chamber. The king continued his 
speed) aud noticing the sacrifices be him.self ])ad 
made, he called upon all those who had lost any of 
their privileges to imitate his resignation, and to 
consider themselves indonnified for their losses by 
the advantages which would aceme toftFrance from 
the new conatiLutij)n, After having promised to 
defend the ooustitution, he added, that he would 
go still fui'ther, and that, in concert with the queen, 
he would early instil into his son a love for the 
now system of government, and habituate him to 
expect his happiness from the happiness of France. 
At these words, exclamatioJia of devotion bui*st 
from all parts ; every hand was stretched towards 
the momu’cli, and every voice demanded tho queen ! 
and her sou j these transports of joy were univer- 1 
sal. The king finally terminated hjs discourse, re- 
corameiidiiig concord and peace fo that good people, 
the assurance of whose love could console him in the 
of his calamities *. These last woi’ds called 
forth bursts of grateful acclamations fi’om all pre- 
sent. The president made a short answer to the 
king’s speech, in which all the distracted feelings 
I which prevailed jii tho assembly were well de- 
scribed, The king was carried in triumph to the 
TuiUeries by the multitude, and the assembly 
passed a vote of thanks to him and the queen. A 
new consideration presented itself : the king had 
just promised to maintaiu the constitution 5 tliis 
was an appeal to the deputies to enter into the 
like engagement on their part. The civic oath 

• See note 15 in the Appendix. 
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waa proposed, and ovovy deputy swore to bo faith- 
ful to the nation^ the lam, and the king, and to nutin^ 
tain to the utmost of his pome)' the conatUtttion as de* 
orecd by the national assembly, and aceepted by the 
king. The commissioners of supply, and the depu- 
ties of commerce asked to take their oath in their 
turn ; the galleries and amphitheatres imitated 
them j and from all sides nothing was heard but 
these words — I sweo/r iU 

Tliia oath was repeated at the Hotel de Ville 
and from commune to commune throughout France. 
Public rejoicings were ordered, and the effusion of 
joy appeared general and sincere. This was the 
time undoubtedly to cominence a now line of 
conduct, and not to nullify this reconciliation 
as all tlio previous reonciliations had been; but 
on that very evening, wliiiat Paris was illummatod 
in celebration of the happy event, the court had 
resumed its old state of feeling, and the popular 
deputies met with a reception at the palaco far 
different from that experienced by the deputies 
of the nobles. In vain Lafayette, whose advice, 
full of good sense and zeal, had not been fol- ' 
lowed, repeated every day at court, that it was no 
longer time to hesitiite, that the king should attach 
himself entirely to the popular party, and be de- 
terniinod on gaining its confidence j that for this 
purpose it was not only necessary to proclaim his 
intontiona at the assembly, but to manifest them 
hi the smallest actions; that he should receive with 
indiguatioii evei’y proi)cisitiou of the least equivocal 
signification, and repel every doubt intimated 
of the sincerity of his intontioiis ; that he should 
neither show constraint or discontent, and leave 
no shadow of hope to the aristocracy ; and that, 
finally, his ministers ought to be united to, and not 
bo in controversy with, the assembly, and so oblige 
it continually to have recourse to the public 
opinion. In vain did Lafayette repeat this prudent 
advice, with the most respeotful earnestness. The 
king highly esteemed him, and received his lettei’s 
as tokens of regard. Tlie queen, however, rejected 
them with iil-temper, and even appeared offended 
with the general. She received in a much more 
gracious manner Mirabeau, whose manners were 
more captivating, but whoso life certainly was less 
irreproachable than Lafayette’s. 

The communications of Mirabeau witli the court 
continued. He had even entered into some nego- 
ciationa with Monsieur, whose opinions rendered 
him more accessible to the popular party, and 
he expressed to him that which he ceased not to 
repeat to the queen and to Mons. de Moutmorin, 
that the monarchy could only be saved by liberty. 
Mirabeau finally settled his negotiations with the 
court, by means of a go-between. He declared Iiis 
principles in a kind of confession of faith; declared 
he would never swerve from them; and promised 
to support the court so long as it maintained the 
same line of conduct. In return, the cmu’fc granted 
him sufficiently advantageous terms. Morality un- 
doubtedly condemns such negotiations, and de- 
mands the performance of duty for its own sake. 
But did Mii'abeau sell himself ? A weak man 
would have sold himself, without doubt, by sacri- 
ficing his pidnciplcs; but the powerful Mirabeau, 
far from sacrificing his, brought the court to em- 
brace them, and received from it, in exchange, 
tliat assistance, which his pressing wants, and his 


disorganized passions, rendered indispeiKsabla for 
him. Unlike those who sell at a great price feeble 
talents and cowardly conscience, Mirabeau, fim 
to his principles, opposed alternately his party and 
the court, as if he did not depend upon the first 
for hifl popularity, and upon the second for the 
means of his existence. He caiTicd his opposition 
to finch an extent, that many historians, not be- 
lieving that he was allied to the court wliich he 
opposed, have fixed the time of liis negotiation in 
the year 1701, which however was noverthelcBS in 
the first mouths of 1700. Mirabeau, immediately 
after this negotiation, was ])rc‘8eiited to the queen, 
who was charmed by his superiority, and gave him 
a Welcome which flattered him extremely. This 
extraordinary man was open to all pleasurable 
senautions ; as well those <jf vanity as those of the 
passions. It was necessary to make use both of 
his strength and weakness, and employ him for tlie 
advantage of the common cause, Besides Lafayette 
and Mirabeau, the court still possessed Bouilld, 
whom it is now time should be introduced to the 
reader. 

Boiiille, courageous, iijjright, and full of talent, 
identified himself with the prejudiced of the aris- 
tocracy, and was only distiiiguibhed from otlier 
members of that body by a greater liberality of 
mind, and gi’eater skill in business. Having re- 
tired to Metz, and being there commandant of a 
vast extent of frontier, and of a great part of tiie 
army, he endeavoured to sow discord between Ins 
troops and the national guard, that he might keep 
his soldiers faithful to the court*. Placed there, 
as it were, on the watch, he alarmed the popular 
party, and appeared the general of the monarchy, 
as Lafayette was of the constitution. Nevertheless, 
being displeased with the conduct of the aristo- 
cracy, and disgusted with the weakness of the 
king, he had intended to resign his command, but 
was induced by the pressing entreaties of the king 
to retain it. Bouillfi was a most honourable man, 
His oath being once taken, he devoted himself to 
serve the king and the constitution. The object 
of the court, therefore should have been to unite 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, and Bouilld. By tins means 
it would have possessed the national guards, the 
assembly, and the army, tlmt is, the three dominant 
powers of the time. Ifc is true, there were some 
private causes which disunited these three person- 
ages. Lafayette, full of good will to all, was ready 
to go hand in hand with any one, who desired to 
serve the king and the oonatitutioii; but Mirabeau 
was jealous of his power, and feared the purity of 
his life, so extolled, and which scorned to reproach 
him, Bouille hated the liigh-minded conviction 
with which Lafayette maintained his opinions, and, 
perhaps, considered him au irreproachable enemy; 
he prefeiTed Mirabeau, whom he thought more 
manageable, and less rigorous in his political faith. 
It should have been the business of the court to 
unite these three men, by destroying their parti- 
cular motives of alienation. But there was only 
on5 method of doing this, viz. by a free monarchy. 
The king should therefore have resigned Jjimself 
up to it without hesitation, and have promoted it 
with all his ability. But being in a continual stato 
of uncertainty, without absolutely repellmg Lafay- 

♦ He himself relates this fact In. hia Memoiri* 
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ette, he recuived him coldly; paid Mirabeau, who 
alternately oppoised and suppovtod him ; encou- 
raged the dislike ol Beuill^ against the revolution; 
looked to Austria with hope, and concerted the 
emigration to Turin. Such is the character of 
weakness: it looks out for outlets of hope, instead 
of commanding success ; and brings ruin on it- 
self, hy giving rise to suspicions, which irritate 
parties quite as much as would the reality itself, 
for it is better to strike at once than play the 
swaggerer. 

In viim did Lafayette, who wished to do that | 
which the court left undone, write to his relation, 
Bouille, to persuade him to serve the throne in 
conjunction with himself ; and by the only means 
possible, those which freedom and liberty sug- 
gested. Bouille, under the evil instigation of 
the court, answered him coldly, and in an evasive 
manner ; and without attempting any thing 
agaiuab the constitution, still continued to render 
liimself formidable by the secresy of his inten- 
tions, and the strength of his army. 

The reconciliation of tho 4th of February, 
which ought to have had such important effects, 
was therefore vain and useless. Tho trial of 
Favrae was concluded; the ChAtclet, either through 
fear of the people, or real conviction, found him 
guilty, and sentenced him to be hung. This un- 
fortunato man displayed in his last moments afirm- 
uess more worthy of a martyr than a conspirator. 
He protested his innocence, and requested permis- 
sion. to make a declaration of it before his death. 
His scaffold was placed on the Plac6 di G^'he, He 
was conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where he 
remained till the night. The people longed to 
see a marquess hung ; and waited with impatience 
for this example of equality of punishments. 
Pavras confessed that he had had communications 
with a grandee of the state, who had persuaded 
him. to gain over the affections of the people to 
favour the king ; and as it was necessary to incur 
some expenses, that this grandee had given 
him a hundred louis, which he had accepted of. 
He declared that hia crime terminated here, but 
mentioned no names. Meanwhile, he asked if 
the publication of the names of the parties could 
save him, but the answer he received not satisfy- 
ing him, In that case,” said he, ” I shall die 
with my secret and he advanced towards the 
place of execution vith great firmness. Tho 
night was perfectly dark, hut up to the gibbet 
itself there was torch light. The people rejoiced 
at this spectacle, and were delighted to find that 
equality extended even to the scaffold. They 
indulged theix- cruelty in atrooioug railleries, and 
made the execution of the unfortunate Favi’as 
the subject of several brutal songs. His body 
was given to hia family ; and new events soon 
obliterated the recollection of his death from the 
minds both of those who had punished, and those 
who had employed him. 

The clergy, now driven to desperation, employed 
themselves in exciting petty disturbances all o^r 
France. The nobility had great expectations from 
their influence over the minds of the people. 
Whilst the assembly contented itself with placing 
their property at the disposition of the nation, they 
still hoped that the execution of the decree would 
never take place ; and to render it needless, devised 


a thousand measures for providing for the neces- 
sities of the treasury. The ahbej Maury suggested 
a tax upon all aYticles of luxury, and the abbd of 
Salscde answered him by proposing that no ecclesi- 
astic should have an income of more than a thou- 
sand crowns. The rich abb^ was silenced by such 
a proposition. ’•On another occasion, in the dis- 
cussion of the national debt, Cazales proposed ex- 
amining, not only tho validity of the titles of each 
debt, but the debts themselves, their origin and 
consideration ; which was in effect to renew the 
national bankruptcy, by the odious means so often 
resorted to by the intemperately zealous chambers. 
The clergy, heing enemies of the state-creditors, 
to whom they fancied themselves sacrificed, sup- 
ported this motion, in spite of the severity of their 
principles with regard to property; and Maury 
was so caiTied away by the violence of his passions, 
that ho failed in proper respect for the assembly, 
declaring that some of its members only possessed 
that courage which springs from shame. The as- 
sembly were offended, and meditated expelling him ; 
but Mirabeau, although he might have applied 
this attack to himself, represented to his colleagues, 
that every deputy belonged to his constituents, and 
that, consequently, they had not tlie right of expel- 
ling any one. This moderation displayed true su- 
periority, and consequently succeeded; Maury was 
I more effectually punished by a censure tlian he 
I would have been by exclusion. All these expedients, 
devised by the clergy for substituting the state 
creditors for themselves, came to nongut ; tho as- 
sembly decreed the sale of the value of 400 million 
francs of demesne and church territory. The 
clergy, now losing all hope, scattered pamphlets 
among the people, in which they spread the re- 
port that the project of the revolutionists was to 
attack the catholic religion. It was in the pro- 
vinces of the south that they hoped to obtain the 
greatest success. It has been seen that tho first 
emigrations were directed towards Turin. With 
Languedoc, therefore, and Provence, they kept up 
their principal communications. Caloftne, so cele- 
brated under the notables, was the minister of tlie 
fugitive court. It was split between two parties ; 
the object of the greater nobility was to maintain 
their own power, and they dreaded the intervention 
of the provincial nobility, and above all of the 
citizens. Therefore they did not wish to have re- 
course to foreign aid for the re-establishment of 
the throne. Moreover, to make use of the pretext 
of religion, as the emissaries of the provinces had 
suggested, appeared ridiculous to those who, during 
the whole of that century, had been accustomed to 
amuse themselves with the witticisms of Voltaire, 
The other party, composed of the lesser nobility 
and expatriated citizens, conceived the idea of op- 
posing the desire of liberty by a still stronger pas- 
sion, that of fanaticism; and to gain the victory 
by their sole endeavours, without placing themselves 
at the mercy of a stranger. The former endea- 
voured to exclude the intervention of foreigners, 
on the plea of the horrible personalities of civil 
war, Tho latter maintained that a civil wai’ al- 
lowed the spilling of blood, but that it did not follow 
as a matter of inevitable consequence, that it was 
to be identified with treason. It was impossiblb, 
however, for these latter, who were not only more 
courageous, more patriotic, but more ferocious, to 
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succeed in a court where Caloiine was to preside. 
Nevertheless, as no asaiataaioo was to he neglected 
at this i>eriod, the communications between Turin 
and the south provinces were still continued. It 
was at last decided, that the revolution should at 
the same time be attacked by a foreign and also civil 
war, and to forward this la.st purpose, the ancient 
fanaticism of the south provinces was rekindled by 
evei'y possible means *. 

The clergy neglected nothing to second this plan. 
The protGstanta of the south provinces excited the 
jealousy of the catholics. The clergy took advan- 
tage of these feelings, especially at the solemnities 
of Easter ; and at Montpellier, Nimea, and Mont- 
auban, the ancient fanaticism was effectually re- 
vived. 

Charles. Lameth complained that the solemnities 
of Easter were abused by the priests ; and that 
they endeavoured to excite the opposition of the 
people against the new laws. At these words, the 
clergy made a movement, as if for the pm*poBe of 
quitting the assembly. The bishop of Clermont 
threatened to do so ; and a great number of eccle- 
siastics, already on their legs, were on the point of 
departing, when Charles Lametli was called to 
order, and order was restored. In the meantime, 
the sale of the churcli property was proceeded 
with 5 this had greatly embittered their feelings ; 
and they lost no opportunity of showing their re- 
aenfcmont, Dom-Gerlo, a Carthusian friar, sincere 
both in his religious and patriotic feelings, one day 
requested to ho hoard, and then proposed declaring 
that the catholic religion should be the only re- 
ligion of the state f. Many deputies immediately 
acceded to this proposition, and wished to vote it 
by acclamation, saying, that the present was the 
time for the assembly to clear itself from the re- 
proach which had been cast upon it, of attacking 
the catholic religion. Nevertheless, what object 
could such a proposition have 1 Either the pro- 
posed decree must give a privilege to the catholic 
religion, which religion ought to possess, or it 
was a declaration of a matter of fact, that the ma- 
jority of the French nation were catholic ; but 
this fact had no need of declaration. Such a pro- 
position, therefore, could not be received. In spite, 
tiien, of all the efforts of the nobility and clergy 
to hurry on the question, the debate was adjourned 
till the next day. On this day, the assembly was 
unusually crowded, and surrounded by throngs who 
could not obtain admittance ; Lafayette, being in- 
formed that some malcontents had determined to 
excite disturbances, doubled the guard. The de- 
bate was opened ; one priest threatened the assembly 
with ecclesiastical malediction j Maury bellowed 
forth his accustomed exclamations. Meuou an- 
swered all their reproaches with the utmost calm- 
ness, and declared that the assembly could not be 
reasonably accused of wishing to abolish the catho- 
lic religion, at the very time when it was placing 
the expenses of its worship among those of the 
state. He then proposed passing to the order of 
the day. Dom-Gerle, convinced of his error, with- 
drew hia motion, and expressed his regret at having 
been the cause of so much tumult. Mens, de La- 
vochefoucauld placed the same question in a new 

* * See note 16 in the Appendix. 
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light, and his motion succeeded to that of Menou. 
But suddenly a member of the right side rose up, 
and complaining that he was under constraint, 
challenges Lafayette, and asks of him why he had 
doubled the guard. His motive in this was not 
suspected ; for it was not the left side who could 
dread the people, and it was not liis friends that 
Lafayette sought to protect. This question aug- 
mented the disoi'der j the debate however was not 
discontinued. During the debate, an act of Louis 
XIV. was cited ; “I am not astonished,” exclaimed 
Mirabeau, “ that that reign is cited, in which the 
edict of Nantes was revoked ; but from this very 
tribune whence I speak, I perceive the fatal window 
from which a king, the assassin of his people, mix- 
ing his worldly interests with those of religion, gave 
the signal for the ma8.sacre of Saint Bartholomew!” 
Thin terrible apostrophe did not tenniiiate the dis- 
cussion, which was still prolonged. The proposition 
of the duke de Larochefoucauld was finally adopted. 
The assembly declared that their sentiments on this 
subject were well known, but that out of respect 
for liberty of conscience, they neither could nor 
ought to deliberate upon the proposition which 
had been submitted to them. 

A few days had hardly elapsed, when a fresh 
plan was devised to overawe and dissolve the as- 
sembly. The new organization of the kingdom 
having been accomplished, the people were about 
to be summoned upon the election of their magis- 
trates, and it was suggested that they should nomi- 
nate fresh deputies at the same time, to replace 
those who composed the present assembly. This 
measure had been proposed and debated once be- 
fore, and bad been repelled. It was again I’evived 
in April 1790. Some of the papers had limited 
the powers to one year, and in fact it was nearly a 
year since the assembly had met ; it opened in May 
1780, and April 1790 was close at hand. Although 
these papers had been annulled, yet the assembly 
had entered into an engagement not to separate till 
a constitution was established: these men, for whom 
there had been neither act passed, or oath taken, 
when they set about fulfilling the very object of their 
election, proposed to choose other deputies, and to 
give placet© them. Maury, whotoolcuponhimself the 
task of enforcing this motion, acquitted himself with 
hia usual boldness, and more than his ordinary ad- 
dress. He appealed to the sovereignty of the people, 
and said, that the assembly could no longer occupy 
the place of the nation, and prolong the possession 
of those powers which were only temporary. He 
wished to be informed by what title the assembly 
were invested with sovereign attributes j he main- 
tained that the distinction between the legislative 
and constituent power was a chimerical distinction; 
that a sovereign convention could not exist except 
in the absence of all government ; and that if tlie 
assembly was this convention, it had only to depose 
the king, and declare the throne vacant. Loud 
exclamations interrupted these expressions, and 
manifested the general indignation. Mirabeau then 
rose up. ** Information is required,” said he, " .as 
to how long since it is when the deputies of the 
people became the national convention 1 I answer, 
since the day when they found the entrance of the 
chamber blocked up by soldiers, and they betook 
themselves to the first place where they could as- 
semhle, and in that place ito take an oath rather to 
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pei’isli tlian betray or abandon tbe riglits of tbe 
nation. Our po^vevs, whatever they might orlgiu- 
I ally have been, have changed in their nature from 
that day ; and whatever may be the powers we 
have exercised, our efforts and lahours have ren* 
dered them lawful, and the consent of the whole 
nation has sanctified them. You all recollect the 
expression of that great man of antiquity who had 
neglected legal forms to save liis country. Being 
summoned by a factious assembly to declare if he 
had observed the laws, he replied, ‘1 swear that I 
have saved my country.’ Gentlemen,” then ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, addressing himself to the depu- 
ties, " I swcai' that you have saved France !” 

“This spirit-stiiTing adjuration,” says Fendcres, j 
“ carried away the whole assembly, as if by sudden | 
inspiration ; the discussion was closed, it was de- 
creed 'that the electoral convocations should not 
elect new deputies.” 

Thus this new device was frustrated, and the 
assembly were enabled to continue their labours. 
But the disturbances throughout France were by 
no means abated. The commandant De Voisiii 
was murdered by the people j the forts of Mar- 
aeillea were carried by the national guard ; move- 
ments of a contrary description took place at 
Nimes and Moutauban. Tlie delegates from Turin 
had excited the Roman catholics. They presented 
addresses, in which they declared the mon.archy 
to bft ill danger, and demanded tliat the Roman 
catholic religion should be declared the only reli- 
gion of tho state. It was in vain that a royal 
pi'oclsimatitjn answered them ; they replied. The 
protestants now came to close quarters with the 
Catholics, and the latter, waiting in vain for the 
aid which had been promised them from Turin, 
were at last overthrown. Many vegiments of 
national guards put themselves in motion to assist 
thepatnots against the rebels ^ the struggle was 
thus commenced, and the Viscount de Mirabeau, 
the declared adversary of his illustrious brother, 
in. announcing civil war from the tribune, appeared, 
by his gestures aud words, to threaten the assem- 
bly with its consequences. 

Thus, H'hilst tlic most moderate pai’ty of the 


deputies endeavoured to appeaso tlvo I’cvolu- 
tioiiary ardour, an indiscreot opposition excited a 
fever which tranquillity might have subdued, and 
furnished the popular orators with Llio most power- 
ful pretext for violence. The clubs now became 
more extravagant than ever. That of the Jaco- 
bins, the offspring of the Breton club, which was 
first established at Versailles, and afterwards at 
Paris, by its superiority in number, talents, and 
violence, took the lead of all tho others Its 
sittings were regulated in the same manner as 
those of the assembly ; all the qviestiona which 
were discussed by the former were taken up by 
the latter; its anticipated decisions were published, 
which oven at this time informed legislators them- 
selves how they were to act. There indeed the 
principal popular members of the assembly were 
accustomed to meet, and there it was that'the most 
opinionated found strength and exciting influences. 
Lafayette, to oppose tlie terrible influence of this 
assooiation, in concert with Bailly and some of the 
most enlightened citizens, formed anotlier club, 
first called the 61), afterwards the Fcuillans’\\ 
But this expedient was feeble ; an association of 
a hundred calm and enlightened men could never 
appeal to the mob as tho Jacobins did. Forcibly 
to prohibit such associations was the only method 
of destroying their influence ; bub tbe court pos- 
sessed too little sincerity, and inspired too much 
suspicion, for tbe popular party to think of employ- 
ing this remedy. The Lametbs ruled siqu'amo in I 
the Jacobin club. Mirabeau attended both ; it I 
was evident to all that his i)lace was between tlie ' 
two parties. An occasion soon presented itself in 
which the part he intended to play waa more 
clearly developed, and in which he gained a me- 
morable advantage for the monarchy, as w© shall 
presently obseiwe. 

♦ This club, called the Friends of the Constitution, was 
tranjfferred to Paris in October, 178D, anil was known at 
that time by the natno of the Jacobin Club, (Clafi (U 
Jacobins,) because they held their nieetCiga In a hall of the 
Convent of Jacobins, in the Rue St. Honorfe. 

t Formed the 32tlJ May, 1790. 
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At the period to which we have now arrived the 
French revokitiim began to attract th© regard of 
foreign sovereigns ; its language was so elevated 
and so firm, that it possessed a character of univer- 
sality which seemed to render it not unsfdted to i 
other nations, so much so that foreign potentates 
began to fear its attraction. They had looked upon it 
at first as a passing insurrection, but the success of 
the a'jsembly, it.‘5 firmness, and unexpected perse- 
verance, and above all the ultimate object which 
it had in view, not only fof’ France, but for all 


other nations, drew upon it the attention and hatred 
of foreign potentates, and entitled it to the honour 
of consideration from foreign cabinets. Europe 
was then divided into two grand hostile confedera- 
cies ; the Anglo-Pm.ssian confederacy on one side, 
aud the imperial courts on the other. 

Frederick William had succeeded the great 
Frederick to the throne of Prussia. Tins feeble 
and fluctuating prince, renouncing the policy of 
his illustrious predecessors, had abandoned the 
alliance of France for that of England; United 
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to this povvor, he formed that famous Anglo-Prus- 
siiin league, which attempted such great things, 
and oxeciitcd nothing ; which raised up Sweden 
Tokuid, and the Porte hi arms ngainefc Russia and 
Austria ; abandoned all those it had excited, juid 
contributed even to despoil tliem by the partition 
of Poland. 

The joint object of England and Prussia had 
been to rniii Jlnasia and Austria in stirring up 
Sweden, then governed by the chivalrous Gusta- 
vus ; Poland, still snftering from the effects of her 
first partition ; and the Porte, harassed by Russian 
iiivabions. Tlie real object of England, in this 
league, was to take vengeance on France for the 
assistance she had afforded the American colonies, 
without exjiressly declfiring war with her. By 
promoting war between the Russians and Turks, 
this was accomplished ; for France could not 
remain neuter between these two nations without 
alienating the Turks (who counted on her assist- 
ance), and losing all commercial power in the 
Levant, On the other hand, by taking part in 
the war, she lost the alliance with Russia, with 
whom she was about concluding a treaty highly 
aclvanhigeous to France, and which would have 
faecnred to Jier timber and all those articles of 
commerce in reforoiico to shipping, which the 
North so plentifully supplies. Meanwhile Enghpid 
liruparcd her forces, and put them in readiness 
for employment in oaso it should bo nece.ssarj'. 
But observing the dihordor of tho finances under 
the notabledi and the popular disturbances under 
the constituent usHcmbly, slie altered Iier plan of 
oi)eratious, and preferred ruining France by means 
of its inicstiiio troubles than by the force of arms. 
This was generally believed to be the motive of 
England’s policy at this period ; therefore it is, 
that she has been accused of fomeiUing the dis- 
orders of the nation. 

This Anglo-l-’rusaiaii league caused its miaisterg 
to engage in soveral battles, with tolerably even 
success. Gustaviis came out of the contest, in 
which he had 'Engaged merely as an adventurer, 
as a hero. Holland, which was in a state of insur- 
rection, had been forced to submit to the stadt- 
holder, by the intrigues of England and the arms 
of Prussia. Thus, the skilful policy of England 
had deprived France of a powerful maritime 
alliance ; and the Prussian monarch only sought 
for such success as might gratify his vanity 
and avenge an outrage perpetrated by the states 
of Holland against the wife of the stadtholder, 
who was luB own sister. Poland, having settled its 
internal constitution, took up arms. Turkey had 
boen beaten by Russia. But the sudden death of 
Joseph the second, emperor of Austria, which 
happened in January, 1790, changed the face of 
events. The enlightened and pacific Leopold, 
whose hap})y reign was blessed by the whole of 
Tuscany, succeeded him, Leopold, with as much 
skill aa prudence, attempted to put an end to the 
war ; and to accomplish his object, endeavoured 
to seduce the fickle imagination of Frederick 
William. He represented to that prince the sweets 
of repose, the evils of war, which had so long 
afflicted his people, and, finally, the dangers of 
the French rovolution, which proclaimed such 
fatal principles. He awakened in his mind dor- 
mant ideas of absolute power, and even made 
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him conceive the hope of chastising the French 
I’evolutionists as he had those of Holland. Frede- 
rick William allowed himself to be sedticed by 
these representations at the very moment when 
he was about to reap the advantages of tlie con- 
federacy, which had been so daringly conceived 
by his minister Hertzberg. It was in July 1790, 
that the peace was signed at Reichenbach. In 
August, Russia also made peace with Gustavos, 
and was now only at war with Poland, by no 
means very forniidable, and with the Tmks, who 
were beaten in every encounter. We shall enlarge 
on these events by-and-by. The attention of these ' 
several power-s had for its object the closely watch- 
ing the progress of the French revolution. 

Some time before the peace between Prussia 
and Leopold, while yet tho Anglo-Prussian league 
menaced the two imperial courts, and was directed 
secretly against France as well aa Spain, our 
constant and faithful ally, sonic English ships 
were seized In Nootka Sound by Spanish vessels. 
The most indignant remonstrances were urged 
against this capture, and were followed by a gene- 
ral naval armament in all the ports of England. 
Upon this, Spain, according to the articles of 
ti'eaty, demanded aid from France, and Louis 
XVI. ordered the equipment of fifteen vessels, 
England was accused on this occasion of endea- 
vouring to augment our embarrnssmentB. The 
clubs of London, it is true, lind many times com- 
plimented tlio national assembly, and the English 
goveniment allowed a few philantliropists to in- 
dulge in their philosophical flow of soul j but, at 
the same time, paid, it was said, those demagogues, 
who to the astonishment of all, suddenly re-appear- 
ed every where, and cost the national guard of the 
kingdom so much trouble to suppress the riots 
they excited. These disturbances were greatly 
increased at the moment of the general armament, 
and it was impossible not to observe some con- 
iic.xioa between the threats of England and the 
renewal of internal discord. Above all, Lp.fayctte, 
who spoke but little in the assembly, except on 
subjects which concerned the public trp.nquillity, 
declared, at the tribune, that he there 

was some secret influence which excited the peo- 
ple to outrages. I cannot help pointing put to 
the assembly,*’ said he, “this new .and combined 
insuiTeetiou, which reaches frprn Strasbourg to 
Nimes, from Brest to Toulon, and which tho ene- 
mies of the people would without purpose attribute 
to them, since it carries with it all the appeai’auce 
of secret influence. If we endeavour to eatablisli 
peace in the departments, the country is laid 
waste. If neighbouring powers take arms, dis- 
order is immediately spread in our ports and arse- 
nals.** Many commaudants ha^ in foct been 
murdered ; and wore it by chance or design, our 
best naval officers had been the victims. The 
English ambassador was ordered by M-» govern- 
ment to rebut these imputations ; but we know 
very well the credit which such messages deserve, 
Calorine had also written to the king* to justify 
England, but Caloime, when speaking in favour of 
a foreigner, exposed himself to distrust. He said, 
but in vain, that every expense of a representative 

* See In tlie Iron Chegt, No. 25, letter of Calonne to tlw 
king, of the Sih of April, 1790, 
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government was known, that even the secret service 
money was avowed as such, and that there was 
no item of this icind in the English budget. But 
experience has shown that reaponsiblo ministers 
are never destitute of the coramand of money. The 
argument in favour of England is, that time which 
discovers every thing, in respect to this accusation 
lias developed nothing, and that Necker, who had 
the means of forming a oorreeb jiidgmentj never 
believed in any secret influence*. 

The king, as we have just seen, had notified to 
the assemlily the equipment of fifteon sail of the 
line, conceiving, he said, that they would approve 
of this measure, and vote the necessaiy supplies. 
The assembly received tliis message with the 
greatest good temper, but perceived in it a consti- 
tutional question, which they thought sltould be 
settled before they answered the king. ‘‘ The 
measures have been already taken,” said Alexander 
Lameth, our discussion, therefore, cannot retard 
them ; it therefore first becomes necessary to 
ascertain to whom the right of making peace or 
war belongs, wheiher to the king or the assembly.” 
In truth, this was neax'ly the last prerogative of 
importance to be Bottled, and one of those which 
excited the most lively interest The popular ima- 
gination was eo pre-occupied^ with the errors of 
courts, and their alternations of ambition and 
weakness, that it was generally desired that the 
I Icing should not have the power either of plunging 
the natioii into dangerous wars, or diahonouriiig it 
by pusillanimities. Nevertheless, of all acts of 
government, the responsibility of making peace or 
war is one which mostly consists in action, and 
necessarily belongs to the executive authority. To 
ensure, therefore, a voluntary and able execution 
of such measui-es, great latitude and libex'ty should 
be allowed to him with whom they are entrusted. 
The Opinion of Mirabeau on this question, who 
was said to have been gained over by the court, 
was pronounced beforehand. The present occa- 
sion was a favourable one for depriving this 
orator of his so much envied populaidty. The 
I/ametha perceived it, and incited Barnave to 
bear down Mirabeau. The right side of the 
chamber stood aloof, as it were, and left tlie field 
open to these two xivals. 

The debate was anxiously looked for and com- 
menced f. After a few speakers had launched 
some prelimhmi'y ideas, Mirabeau was heard, and 
he put the case altogether in a new light. Wai*, 
he said, was almost always unforeseen ; hostilities 
preceded threats. It was the duty of the kin|;, 
wlio was charged with the maintenance of public 
safety, to repel them; and thus the war commenced 
before the assembly could intervene. The case 
was the same with respect to treaties : the king 
alone could seize upon the proper moment for 
negotiation, conference, or disputation with 
foreign powers j the assembly could do no more 
tiiau ratify tlie conditions which were obtained. 
In both cases the king only could act, aud the 
assembly approve or disapprove. Mirabeau, fhere- 
fore, proposed that the executive power should be 
confined to the ratification of hostilities already 

* See fthnt MadAme de Staiil aaya, in her Considerations 
on the French Revolution. 
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commenced; and that tho legislative power sliould, 
according Lo circumstances, citlier permit the 
continuation of wav, or I'equire i^eaco. This 
opinion was applauded, as the opinioiiHof Mirabeau 
always were. Nevertheless Barnave replied, and 
passing over other speaUers, auawered no one but 
Mirabeau. lie agreed that the sword was often 
drawn before the nation could be consulted, but 
maintained that hostilities were not war, and that 
the king should repel them, and immediately in- 
form the assembly, which then, as sovereign, would 
declare its intentions. Therefore the whole dia- 
tinetion is purely verbal ; for Mirabeau gave to 
the assembly the right of disapproving of war, 
and requiring peace ; Barnave, that of declaring 
both the one and the other : but, in both cases, the 
will of the assembly was obligatory, and Barnave 
gave it no more latitude than Mirabeau ; yet 
for all this Barnave was applauded, and carried in 
triumph by the people, whilst it was reported that 
his advei'sary had sold himself, and a pamphlet 
was hawked about the streets of Parip, intituled 
The High Treason of Count de Mirabeau. The 
moment was decisive. Every one expected a 
terrible eflbi’t from this redoubtable champion ; 
he demanded the liberty of reply, and having 
obtained it, ascended the tribune in the midat 
of an immense crowd who had collected, toge- 
ther to hear him, and declared that lio would 
either descend it dead or victorious. “ I also,” 
said he, In the commencement of his speech, “ have 
been carried in triumph, and nevertheless to-day 
the people cry out, The High Treason of the Count 
de Mirabeau. I had not need of tliis example to 
I know that there is but one step from the Capitol 
j to the Tarpeian rock, But these falls from the 
gi’eatest height to tho lowest depth shall not arrest 
me in my career,” After this impressive exor- 
dium, he declared that lie should only reply to 
Barnave, aud that from the commencement. “ Ex- 
plain yourself,” said lie ; “ you have, in your 
ophiion, reduced the king to the mere notification 
of hostilities already commenced, Ind you have 
given lo tho assembly alone the right of declaring, 
iu this instance, the national will. On this point 
I stop you short, and refer you to our established 
priuriplee, which divide tlie expression of the 
national will between the king aud the assembly. 
By atti’ibufcing this singly to the assembly, you 
have violated the constitution ; I call you to order. 
—You cannot answer. — I continue.” 

There was, in fact, nothing to rejoin to this j 
Barnave remained exposed during a long reply to 
this thundering rhetoric. Mirabeau answered 
him article by article, and showed that his adver- 
sary had given nothing more to the assembly than 
he hod given himself ; but that, in reducing the 
king to a simple declaration, he had deprived him 
of his necessary assent to the expression of the 
national will. lie finished at last, by reproaching 
Barnave with having excited a criminal rivalry 
between men who ought to live together as true 
companions in arms. Barnave had enumerated 
the partisans of his opinion ; Mirabeau, therefore, 
enumerated his in turn, and pointed out among 
them those moderate men who were the first foun- 
ders of the constitution, and who had maintained 
liberty for the French ; whilst their vile calumni- 
ators sucked the milk of courts, (he alluded to the 
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LametliSj who had received beiiefia from the pay for this purcliaso immediately, entered into 
queen) ; “ Such men,” added he, “ will hoast even engagements for an appointed time, and gave 
to the grave of their friends and their enemies.” the state creditors bonds on the communes, 
Mirabeau sat down in tlie midst of the most which they engaged successively to pay. Tliese 
unanimous applause. There was in the assembly bonds, which were called in tlie discussions tawni- 
a conaiderahle mimber of deputies, wlio belonged cipal paper, gave the first idea of assignats, Fol- 
neitlicr to the right nor left side of the eham- lowing the plan of Bailly, tiie assembly laid hands 
her ; and who, iniattaclied to any party, decided on all ecclesiastical property, which was divided 
according to tlie^ impression of tlie moment. It among the ccanmanes, and the state creditors liad a 
was through their medium that genius or reason nearer prospect of payment, by acquiring a claim 
triumphed, because, by joining eitlier the one side upon the mmiieipalitics instead of the state. Their 
or the other, tliey created the majority. Barnave security was iiiso augmented as the time of their 
wished to reply, but the assembly opposed it, and payment approached ; and it depended on tliem- 
called loudly for the vote. The motion of Mira- solves to effectuate this, since with their bonds 
beau, after having been improved in a most supe- or assignats they might acquire a praportioual 
rior manner by Cliapelier, was finally adopted to value of the property brought to .sale. Muchtliere- 
the general satisfaction ; for these rivalries did fore had been done for tlicm, but all was not yet 
not extend beyond the eircle in which they ovigi- accempUsUed. They might not wish to convert 
iiated, and the popular party believed themselves their bonds into land, eitlier from soruplea of eon- 
as mucli conquerors with Mirabeau as with the science, or some otlier motive ; in whicli case they 
Lameths. were obliged to heep them ; and as they had not 

This act conferred on tlia king and the nation the cireulation of money, they thus became simple 
conjointly the riglit of making peace or wav. The titles not reduced into possession. In tins e.^tre- 
kiiig was intrusted with tlie disposition of the mity there was only one meusui'e to be taken ; 
forces, was to notify tlie coiiimciicement of hostili- that of giving the bonds or titles the property of 
ties, call togetlior tlie assembly, if tliey were not circulation ; then tliey would become a true oir- 
met, and propose tlie question of peace or war ; culatiiig medium ; and the creditors, being able 
the assenihly was to deliberate on his proposition to pay with tlieiii, wore in fact paid by them, 
thus expressed, and the king immejiately to sane- Tliere was anotlier important consideration— tlie 
tion tlieir deoisioii. Tlie o.xprcss proposition and scarcity of coin ; this wins attributed to emigration, 
definitive sanction was an amendment of Chape- whicli carried a great deal of specie out of tlie 
lier’s. Tills decree, wliicli was conformable to the countiy ; to the payments which Jiad been made 
principles already established by the assembly, ex- to foreign nations ; and, finally, to the desire 
cited the siaoere joy of tlie constitutionalists, and which some evil-minded men had acted on, of 
silly expectations among the cnuntcr-revolutioiiiata, driving things to their worst extremity. The true 
who tliongiit that puhlio feeling was about to cause was the wiint of confidence wliioli the trou- 
chango, and tha.t this victory of Mirahean would Wes of the kingdom produced. Coin is apparent 
in fact ho tlioirs. Lafayette, who on this occasion by circulation ; when public confidence prevails, 
agreed witli Mirabeau, wrote to Bouilid, pointed the activity of exchange is extreme j coin then 
out to iiim the liopes lie entertained of tonqiiillity circulates rajiidly, is seen in abundance every 
ami modovation ; and endeavoured, as he always where, and appears more considerable than it 
did, to reoonoile him to the new order of things. really is, because it is unsparingly used ; hut when 
Tile assenihly continued its financial labours, jniblic disorders have spread distrust, capitals 
Tliess consisted in djspo.sing of tlie property of the stagnate, and the circulation of coin creeps : it 
clergy to the beat possible advantage •, and its frequently vanishes altogether, and its absence is 
sale, which had been a long time decreed, could without canse made a subject of complaint, 
not be del.ayed either by their protestations, man- The necessity of supplying the deficiency of a 
dates, or intrigues. To deprive a powerful body metallic curroiioy, of giving to the Btate-ereditora 
of men of a great part of their landed property, something more than a mere claim, and of meet- 
then divide it in the most advantageous manner, ing many other present wants, induced the as- 
80 as to increase its produce by the division ; to sembly to give to the bond.s, or “ assignats,” the 
vendor thus a consider.able portion of the popula- current value of money. The creditor wa-s thus 
tion proprietors, who had not been so belore ; paid, as he could entorce the reception of the 
finally, to liquidate, by the same operation, the paper which was given him, and supply by it all 
national debt, and to re-establish order iu the Ids wants. If he did not wish to purchase laud, 
finanoes, was the object of the assembly I audit those who received the ciroulating paper from him, 
appreciated loo well its utility to be frightened at in the course of its cireulation, could do so. The 
obstacles. The sale of the value of four hundred bondswhich, in this manner, were rendered current, 
millions of demesne and clrarcli property had were destined to be afterwards destroyed; the lands 
already been ordered ; but it was necessary to of the clergy would in a short time be disposed of, 
find a method of selling it without incnrrmg the and the paper money suppressed. Interest at so 
risk of its undervaluation by bringing all to sale at much per diem accrued on the bonds, and they 
once. Bailly, in the name of the municipality of comequently increased in value by remaining in 
P.aris, proposed a well-conceived scheme, and this the hands of their possessors, 
was, to transfer this property to the different mu- The clergy, who perceived in the proposed pro- 
niclpalities, that they might make purchase of the ject, a method of putting tlie decree against their 
whole, in order to dispose of it by a gradual resale, property into execution, opposed it violently. Their 
so that the total sale should not take place at one allies, both the nobility and others, hostile to every 
time. ' The municipalUies, not having funds to measure which facilitated the progress of the re- 
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volution, cried out against paper TUoney. The 
name of Law rGaounded through the chamber, and 
the recollection of his bankruptcy was awakened. 
Bat the comparison was not just; for the paper of 
Law was pledged upon expe ted successes from 
the East India Company, whilst the bonds, at pre- 
sent in question, rested upon a territorial capital, 
actually existing and easily available. Law had 
involved the country in a mist of deception, and 
exaggerated greatly the presumed value of the 
capital of the company, the assembly, on the con- 
trary, could not contemplate, with the new forms 
just established, the possibility of similar frauds. 
And besides, the sum of the created assignats was 
only a very small part of the capital which was 
appropriated to their redemption. But it is true 
that the paper, however secure it might be, was not, 
like silver, a substantive reality, or, according to 
the expression of Bailly, an actuality physique.** 
Coin carries in itself its own value ; paper, on the 
contrary, requires another operation, cither a pur- 
chase of land, or sorao other realization. It ought, 
therefore, to be above coin in valuej and, from 
the very moment it is so, coin, which no one will 
give for paper, will shun the market, and finally 
disappear. Besides all this, if disordow should 
, take place in the administration of the proj)erty, 

, or immoderate issues of paper should destroy the 
proportion botwcon the effects in circulation and 
the capital, public confidence would in all proba- 
bility vaniahj the nominal valuation of the papei' 
would still be tlie same, but its real value would 
oeasej he who gave this conveukional money would 
rob him who received it, and a grand crisis must 
ncGeasarlly take place. AU this was very possible, 
and with a little more experience would have 
appeai*ed a certainty. As a financial measure, the 
issue of assignats might be found very question- 
able; but as a political measure, it was absolutely 
necessai’y, for it furnished means for providing 
for the pressing wants of the state, and divided 
property without the aid of an agrarian law. The 
assembly therefore could not prudently hesitate; 
and, ill spite of Maury and his party, it decided on 
the issue of four hundred millions of assignats 
bearing interest. (1st April, 1700.) 

Necher had long ago lost the confidence of the 
king, the accustomable deference of his colleagues, 
and the enthusiasra of the nation. Engrossed in 
his calculations, he nevertheless entered sometimes 
into discussion with the assembly. His reserve on 
the subject of extraordinary expenses, was the 
' occasion of calling for the red book, that famous 
register, wherein, it was said, were to be found an 
account of all seorot expenses. Louis XVI, yielded 
ifcup with reluctance, but wafered down the leaves, 
in which the expenses of his predecessor Louis XY. 
were detailed. The assembly respected his deli- 
cacy, «and confined themselves to the expenses of 
his reign. In this book nothing objectionable was 
found personal to the king himself; all prodigalities 
bore reference entirely to the coUrtiera. The name 
of the Larqeths was inserted there for a bounfy of 
sixty thousand francs, dedicated by the queen to 
their education. They were compelled to return 
that sum to the public treasury. Pensions for a 
double proportioh of services, or as equivalents for 
iormet situations held by individuals, were re- 
duced. The assembly displayed in every instance 


tho greatest moderation ; it prayed the king to 
fix the amount of the civil list hiniHolf, and votod 
unanimously tho twenty-fivo luillions he do- 
manded. 

This assembly, strong in its numbers, genius, 
power, and acts, had conceived tho niiglity j)roject 
of I’egenerating all parts of the state, and had 
just regulated the new system of admiiiiatering 
justice. Til© judicial tribunals were distributed 
in the same manner as the several administrations 
— by districts and departments. The judges 
were left to popular choice. This last measure 
had been strongly opposed. Political metaphysi- 
cians again exerted their abilities to prove that 
judicial authority heightened the executive power, 
and that tlie king should appoint the judges. Many 
arguments in support of this opinion were ga- 
thered from different quarters ; but the only one 
proper to enforce on the assembly, who professed 
the intention of establishing a monarchy, was, 
that royalty, successively deprived of all its pre- 
rogatives, became a simple inagistrature, and tli© 
state a republic. But to define clearly the na- 
ture of a monarchy was too bold an undertaking ; 
it requires concessions loo great for a newly- 
awakened people to consent to. It is the lot of 
nations to demand either too much or else nothing. 
The assembly wished sincerely the continuanoo 
of the king, were full of respect for him ns an 
mdividual, and proved it on every occasion ; but 
whilst they cherished the person of a sovereign, 
they, without knowing it, destroyed I’oyalty, 

After this uniformity liacl been introduced into 
the courts of justice and the administration, it 
remained to regulate the service of religion, and 
to distribute its establishments in the same man- 
ner as the others. Thus, when a tribunal of ap* 
peal, and a superior administration had boon 
established in each department, it was only natu- 
ral to fix a bishopric there also. How indeed 
could certain bishoprics be permittod to ombraco 
fifteeen hundred square leagues, whilst others 
comprehended no more than twen§' ? or certain 
cures to contain ten leagues of circumference, 
whilst others hardly counted fifteen houses 1 How 
could it be sufiered that many cumtes should 
have at most an income of seven hundred livres, 
whilst beneficed clergymen, living in tho same 
neighbourhood, enjoyed revenues of ten or fifteen 
thousand. But the assembly, in reforming these 
abuses, did not intrench upon ecclesiastical doc- 
trines, or ■^vitb the papal authority, knowing that 
temporal power has always been confined within 
due limits. Their object was to ff)rm a new 
division of church establishments, and to subject 
the curates and bishops to a popular election ; but 
even in this they encroached only upon temporal 
power, as it was the king who nominated, and 
the pope who instituted the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, This act was called the civil constitution 
of the clerp^f and brought more scandal on the 
assembly than all it had before done, although it 
was tho work of the most pious deputies, Camus 
and some other Jansenists, wishing to establish 
religion in the state, endeavoured to put it in 
harmony with the new laws. It is certain that, 
equity liaving been introduced into every depart- 
ment, it would have been strange if the ecclesias- 
tical administration had been neglected. Yet 
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except Ciiuuis iind a few others similarly disposed, 
most of ilio members of the assembly, educated 
ill the school of tlie philosophers, would have 
treated Christianity as all other religions admitted 
into a state, and not have troubled themselves 
about it. But adhering to those opinions which 
ill our new morals, it is the eustoin not to oppose, 
even when they do not accord w^tli our own senti- 
ments, they assisted the sincerely Christian and ve- 
U^ious project <jf Camus. The clergy, however, 
took their interference in very ill part, pretended 
that tho spiritual autliority of the pope was en^ 
croaclied upon, and appealed to Rome. The fun- 
damental articles of the project were nevertheless 
^ adopted and immediately presented to the king, 
who demanded time to refer them to the chief 
pontiff.^ The king, whose enlightened religion 
perceived the wisdom of this plan, wote to the 
pope with tlie sincere desire of gaining hia con- 
sent, and of destroying by every metliod the ob- 
jections of the clergy. The intrigues which hin- 
dered the accomplishment of these wishes will 
shortly be seen. 

Tho month of July was at hand; it was now 
nearly a year since the taking of tlie Bastille, 
wheti the nation had obtained possession of supreme 
authority, and by the organ of the assembly 
had proiiouLiccd her deisiaioua, and was executing 
thorn by herself or her delegates. Tlie 14 th of 
July was considered as the commencement of a 
new era in tho national existence, and the people 
were determined to celebrate its anniversary by a 
grout national solemnity. Tho provinces and cities 
had already given an example of forming fede- 
rations, to resist in common the enemies of the 
revolution. -The municipality of Paris proposed on 
the I4th of July a general federation of all France, 
to be celebrated in^ the midst of tlie capital, de- 
puties of all the national guards, and of the entire 
body of the army. This design was received with 
enthusiasm, and great preparations were made to 
render the f^te worthy of its subject. 

Foreign nlitions, as has been soen, had for a long 
time hxed their eyes upon France ; sovereigns 
began to hate and fear, the people to esteem us. 
A society of foreign enthusiasts presented them- 
selves at the assembly, each in the costume of his 
own nation. Their prolocutor, Amicharsis Clootz, 
a Prussian by birth, a man of extravagant ideas, 
demanded, in tlie name of the human race, to take 
part in the federation. Scenes like these, which 
would appear ridiculous to those wh 0 did not witness 
them, deeply affected those who assisted at these 
ceremonies. The assembly granted their request ; 
and the president assured the foreigners that they 
should be admitted, if it was only that they might 
relate to their countrymen what they had seen, 
and teach them the joys and blessings of liberty. 

The emotion caused by this scene led to another. 
An equestrian statue of Louis XIV. represented 
him trampling under foot the allegorical picture of 
many conquei*ed provinces; “We must not suffer,” 
said one of the Lameths, “these monuments of 
slavery in these days of liberty. It is not fitting 
that the Franclie-Comptoia, on arriving at Paris, 
should see their image iu chains.” Maury opposed 
this unimportant measure, wliich it was necessary 
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to grant for tho satisfaction of the general entliu- 
siasm. At the same instant a voice proposed the 
abolition of the titles of counts, marquesses, and 
barons, &c. ; the prohibition of liveries, and the de- 
struction of all hereditary titles. The young Moiit- 
inoreiici maintained this proposition. A uohle 
asked what could be substituted for these words ; 
“Such an one has been made count for service 
rendei*ed to tlie state?” “It will be recorded 
simply,” replied Lafayette, “that such an one has 
saved the state on such a day.” The motion was 
adopted*, in spite of the extraordinary irritation 
of the nobility, who were more galled by the sup- 
pression of their titles, than by the more substantial 
losses they had sustained during the wliolo revo- 
lution. The most moderate party of tho assembly 
wished, in abolishing titles, not to prohibit their 
assumption by those who desired it. Lafayette 
hastened to warn the court of this step, before the 
decree was aanctionedj and endeavoured to persuade 
the king to return it to the assenibly, wlio consented 
to amend it. But the king delayed not a moment 
to give it hia .as-sent, and many believed they 
saw in his conduct the sinister intention of driving 
things to the worst. 

The object of federation was, tlie civic oath. 
The question was agitated, whether the coiilbderate.s 
and the assembly should receive the oiith from the 
king, or whether the king, considered merely as 
the first public functionary, should swear simul- 
taneously with the other public authorities upon the 
altar of the country (autel delapatrie). The last 
method was preferred; the assembly thus succeeded 
iu putting its ceremonial in harmony witli ita other 
laws ; and the king was in this ceremony on the 
same level as he was in the constitution. The court, 
to whom Lafayette was, at this period, the object 
of constant suspicion, alaimed itself at a report that 
had gained ground, of his being on the point of 
being nominated commandant of all the national 
guards of the kingdom. These suspicions, to 
those who did not know Lafayette, were very 
natural ; .and his enemies on all sides endea- 
voured to augment them. How indeed could peo- 
ple persuade themselves that a man enjoying so 
much popularity, and general of a very considerable 
force, would not abuse hia power ? Nevertheless 
he had not the most distant idea of it ; lie was re- 
solved to be nothing more than a mere citizen ; 
and whether it were virtue, or a well-directed am- 
bition, the merit is the same. Human pride must 
have some object, and virtue consists in placing it 
in the exercise of benevolence. Lafayette, foresee* 

, ing the fears of the court, proposed that tlie same 
individual should not command more than the 
guard of one department ; tho decree was passed 
with acclamation, and the disinterestedness of the 
general received its full meed of applause. Ho was 
appointed to make all the preparations for the f^te, 
and nominated chief of the federation, in his capa- ' 
city of commandant of the Pai’isian guiird. 

As the day approached, preparations were made 
Willi the greatest activity. The f^te was to take 
place on the Champ-de-Moi's, an extensive plain, 
which extends itself between the military school 
and the banka of the Seine, It had been deter- 
mined to carry the earth from the middle of this 
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plain to tile aideSj bo as to make an amphithcati’c 
sufficient to contain the mass of spectators. Twelve 
tliousancl labourers worked at it without intermis* 
sion j and yet it was doubtful if it would be finished 
by the 14tli of July j the inhabitants therefore 
joined the labourers. Suddenly tho whole popula- 
tion was transformed into workmen. The reli- 
gious, the military* and men of all classes, 8 ei 2 {ed 
the shovel and the spade ; and even elegant 
females contributed to the work. This enthusi- 
asm soon became general j tbe populace hastened 
to the Champ de Mars by sections, with banners of 
different colours, and at the sound of the drum. 
When there they mixed together, without any dis- 
tinction, and all partook of the common labour. 
When the night came on, the signal for doparturo 
was given, and every one joined liis company, and 
returned to his home. This delightful harnmny 
prevailed to tho end nf the work. During this 
time the federalists arrived continually, and were 
welcomed with the greatest eagerness, and the 
most amiable liospitaUty, The effusion of joy 
was general and sincere, in spito of the alarms 
which a small number of men, who remained inac- 
cessible to these aonsations, endeavoured to excite. 
It was said, that the 6?'yands would take advantage 
of the momenb when the people were at the confe- 
deration to rob the city. The Duke of Orleans, 
who had returned from London, was suspected of 
miachlovoua projects; nevertheless the national 
gaiety was uncluuiged, and none of these iU-boding 
prophecies were aec:r(dited. 

The I4th at last arrived: all the federalists de- 
puted from the provinces and tl\o army, ranged 
under their officers and banners, set *ont from 
the place of the Bastille, and met at the Tuil- 
leiies. The deputies of Bearn, in passing by the 
place do la Ferrutineric, where Henry IV. had 
I been assassinated, did homage to his memory, 
which, in this hour of enthusiasm, manifested itself 
by tears. The federalists being arrived at the 
garden of the Tuillerlcs, received the municipality 
and the assembly into their ranks. A battalion of 
young eluldren, armed like their fathers, preceded 
the assembly; a group of old men followed it, and 
forcibly recalled to every mind the ancient recol- 
lections of Sparta. This train advanced, accom- 
panied by the shouts and applauses of the pe<ople. 
The quays were covered, and the houses filled 
with spectators. A bridge that had been, within 
a few days, thrown over the Seine, conducted the 
procession by a road strewed with flowers fi’oin 
one bank side to the other, and led them opposite 
the plain destined for the reception of the con- 
federation. The pi’ocesaiou then passed through, 
and each band occupied its particular station. A 
magnificent amphitheatre had been prepared at 
the bottom of tho plain, for the reception of the 
national authorities. The king and the president 
were seated by the side of each other on seats of 
equal height, inlaid with golden lilies. A balcony 
raised behind the king, contained the queen and 
the court. The ministers were seated at 8 ^*m 0 
distance from the king, and the deputies were 
ranged on each side. Four hundred thousand 
spectators occupied the sides of the amphitheatre; 
sixty thousand armed federalists went through their 
evolutions in the plain that was before them ; and 
in tho centre ruse tlio magnificent altar of the coun- 


try (aaieZ liela putrid) on a base of twenty-fivu feet. 
Three hundred priests, clothed in white garments 
and tri-coloured scarfs, occupied the passages to it, 
and were appointed to officiate at tlio mass. 

The arrival of the federalists lusted tlireo hours. 
During this time the sky was black and lowering, 
and the rain fell in torrents. The heavens, whoso 
brightness ia so accordant with human felicity, at 
that time were destitute of serenity and light. One 
of the battalions, after their arrival, laid down their 
arms, and struck iip a dance; all the others imme- 
diately imitated them, and in a moment the plain 
was covered with sixty thousand men, soldiers and 
citizens, whose gaiety formed a striking contrast 
I to the storminesa of the weather. At last, the 
I ceremony commenced : the weather by a happy 
chance cleared up, and the sun slioue propitiously 
on this solemn scene. The Bishop of Autub began 
the mass; the choristers accompanied the voice of 
tho pontiff ; and the cannon mingled its roar with 
these s.acred sounds. The sacrifice being finished, 
Lafayette dismounted from his horse, ascended 
the passage to tlie throne, and attended lo receive 
orders from the king, who handed him the form of 
the oath. Lafayette carried it to tbe altar, and 
instantly every b.anner was unfurled, and every 
sabre flashed in tho air. The general, the army, 
tho prcbidcnt, and the deputies, all cried out at 
once, I sicear it ^ Tho king, standing up, his 
hand pointing to tho altar, said,*^' J, king ^ l<'ranc6i 
stvear to employ the power ivhich the conslltutionui 
act ((f the slate has conferred upon me, to maintain 
the e07tslitutio7i’ framed by the national assemblyf and 
accepted of by me.” The qiiecn, now inspired by 
the genei'al enthusiasm, took in her anus the 
august infant, heir to the throne, unci fi'om tho 
top of the balcony, where she was seated, showed 
liim to tho assembled nation. This action excited 
the most extraordinary exclamations of joy, love, 
and entlmsiasm, both towards the mother and tho 
cluld, and every one seemed captivated with her. 
It was at this moment that all France, assembled 
from the eighty-three chief cities c/f the depart- 
ments, took the same oath to love the king who 
loved them. Alas! on such occasions as this, even 
hatred must melt into softness, pride must sink 
into humility, and all must feel happy in the gene- 
ral felicity, and jealous of the dignity of all. How 
is it that these deeply felt joys of unanimity ore so 
soon consigned to oblivion ] 

This august ceremony being completed, the peo- 
cension marched back; and tlie people abandoned 
themselves to tlio public joy. The public rejoic- 
ings lasted many days. A general review of the 
federalists took place; and sixty thousand men 
under arms, presented a magnificent spectacle, at 
once military and national. In the evening Pai’is was 
enlivened by most delightful fetes. The principal 
places of assemblage were the Champs Elys^es, and 
theBastille. Onthe ground where that ancient prison ' 
stood, which had been converted into a Square, 
the words "ici on dunse,'* was written in large cha- 
racters. Brilliant illuminations, arranged in the i 
form of garlands, supplied light as clear as day. i 
Opulence was forbidden to disturb tliis peaceful I 
f6te by the presence of oan-iages. Eveiy one had ' I 
to make himself one of the people, and to consider > 
himself happy in so doing. The Champs Elys^es 
presented an affecting scene. Every one rafiibled , 
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al)out wUhoiit noiae, without tumuli, without 
rivalry or hatred. All classes, intermingled india- 
criininatcly, proinenadotl, or danced, under the soft 
light of illuminationa, and appeared happy in. being 
together. Thus in the very bosom of advanced 
civilization, tho times of primitive fraternity seemed 
to he rovivod. 

The fcdoralists, after having assisted at the 
splendid discussions of the national assembly^ the 
pomps of the court, and the splendid entertain- 
ments of Paris; after having been witness to the 
graciousness of the king, whom they all visited, 
and from whom they received the moat affecting 
ex])ressions of attachment, returned to the pro- 
vinces intoxicated with joy, and full of the purest 
sentirnents and happiest illusions. The historian, 
having already related so many heart-rending 
scenes, and on the point of recounting scenes still 
more terrible, lingers with pleasure over these 
evanescent seasons of joy, when all hearts were 
filled with one sentiment — that of love for theii* j 
country 

This fj^te of the focleration, though so affecting a 
spectacle, excited only a momentary emotion. On 
the next day all hearts retui'ncd to their old ani- 
niositioa, and the war of parties was renewed. 
Petty mimateruvl ciuarrela roconmieuced. The as- 
sembly complained that a passage had been given 
to tlio Austrian trooijs, who luid taken up their 
quarters in the country of Lidge. Saint-Priest 
was charged with having favoured the escape of 
many of those who were accused or suspected of 
coiiutor-i'ovolutionary machinations. The court, 
in retaliation, again brought forward the proceed- 
ings commenced at the Chutolot, against the 
author.^ of the disturbances of the 5th and Glh of 
October, in which the duke of Orleans and Mira- 
beau wero implicated. This singular proceeding, 
which was several times abandoned and resumed, 
laboured under tho contradictory influences under 
which it had been first set on foot. It was full of 
inconsistencies, and made good no sufficient charge 
against the Uad principal persons accused. The 
court, although it had couciliated Mirabeau, had 
no settled plaTi with regard to him. It caressed 
and discarded him alternately, and endeavoured 
rather to quiet him than follow his counsels. In 
renewing the proceedings of the 5th and Gth of 
October, he was not the object of resentment, but 
the duke of Orleans, who had been loudly ap- 
plauded since hi&.returu from London, and harshly 
repelled by the court when he begged to be re- 
stored to the good graces of the king Chabroud 
was charged to lay the report of the Chatelet before 
tho assembly, that they might judge if there were 
or were not sufficient grounds for ,an accusation. It 
was the wish of the court that Mhabeau should 
maintain silence, and abandon the Duke of Orleans, 
who alone was the object of its pursuit. Never- 
theless he spoke, and showed how ridiculous were 
the imputations which were levelled against him. 

: In point of fact, he was accused of warning Moniuer 
' that Paris was treading upon the heels of Ver- 
sailles, and of having added these words : — We 
wish for a king, but what signifies it whether it is 
Louis XVI. or Louis XVII. of having traversed 
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the ranks of the Plandors regiment, sword in hand 

and of having cried out, “this j ... f does 

not deserve tho trouble which is taken for him.” 
Nothing was more futile than such complaints ; 
Mirabeau in demonstrating their wp.akiiess and 
absurdity, said only a few words respecting tbe 
Duke of Orleans, .and exclaimed at the end of his 
speech, “Yes, the secret of this infernal proceed- 
ing is finally out ; it all originates from tliat quai'- 
ter,*' said he (pointing at the right side), “it is 
from the influence of those whose testimonies and 
calumnies have woven the tissue of its falsehoods ; , 
it ia from their resources that the enemies of the ' 
I'cvolution have been furnished with matter ; it is , 
.... it is hut in the hearts of the judges, such as it 
will shortly be graven in history, by the most just 
and implacable vengeance.’’ 

Shouts of applause accompanied Alonsirur IMira- 
bcau to his place; the two accused uere cxcuU 
pated by the assembly, anil tbe court bad the dis- 
grace of an ineffectual attempt to criminate popular 
characters. 

The revolution made progressive ndviinccs every 
where, in the army as well as among the people. 
The army, as the lust strong-hold of power, was 
also the last object that excited the tear of tho 
popular party. All the miUtavy commandors ^Yere 
enemies of tho revolution, bocause, being tlie 
exclusive possessors of rank and favour, they 
observed that personal merit would he placed on 
the same footing with theniselve.s. From a con- 
trary motive, the soldiers were inclined to the new 
order of things ; and, undoubtedly, a dislike to dis- 
cipline, and the desire of higher pay, acted as 
powerfully upon them as tiie love of liberty. A 
dangerous spirit of insubordination maiiifcsted 
itself nearly tliroughout the army. The infantry 
especially, perhaps because they mixed more with 
tbe people, or had less military pride than the 
cavalry, were in a state of complete insurrection. 
Bouilld, who saw with pain his army slip away from, 
him, employed every pos.sjble means to stop the 
contagion of this revolutionary '-pirit. He had 
received from Monsieur Latour-du-Pin the fullest 
powers, which he took advantage of by changing 
the quarters of his troops continually, and so pre- 
venting them becoming familiarized with the peo- 
ple, by a long stay in the same place. He pro- 
hibited especi.ally the frequenting of clubs, and 
neglected nothing to maintain military subordina- 
tion. BouilM, after a long resistance, had finally 
sworn to be faithful to the constitution ; and 
being a man of honour, from that moment ho 
appeared determined to devote himself to its 
service, at the same time preserving hia fidelity 
to tbe king. His aversion to Lafayette, whose dis- 
I hiterestediiess he could not mistake, had been 
overcome j and he seemed more disposed to come 
I to some understanding with him. The national 
guards of the vast country over which his coiu- 
I inaiid extended, offered to make him their gene- 
ral ; but he refused to accede to their wishes, 
from feelings of pique and discontent, which, 
however, he afterwards regretted, when he con- 
templated the good such an authority would have 
enabled him to do. Nevertheless, and in spite of his 
being irrecouoiled to the clubs, he still enjoyed 
the popular favour. 

Revolt first broke out at Metz ; tho soldiers 
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there imprisonod tho’ir officers, seized upon the 
colours and inoney-chestSj and encleavouved even 
to make tlie mimicipality contribute to the latter. 
BouilM exposed himself to the most imminent 
danger, hut succeeded in repressing this seditious 
demonstration. Shortly after, another revolt of the 
same description took place at Nancy, In this the 
Swiss regiments were implicated, and it was to 
be feared, that if such out-breaUinga were not 
promptly cliecked, the whole kingdom would be- 
come shortly a prey to the combined excesses of 
the soldiery and the populace. Tlie assembly itself 
trembled at this prospect. An officer was charged 
with tlie execution of the sentence passed against 
the rebels, but he was unable to enforce obedience 
to his orders, and Bouilld was obliged to march 
upon Nancy to support the authority of the law b}' 
force. He had only a few soldiers in whom he 
could trust, but happily the troops who had 
formci'ly revolted at Metz, feeling humbled because 
they were not confided in, offered to nmreh against 
tlie rebels ; tlie national guards made the same 
offer, and Bouilld advanced upon Nancy with this ' 
combined force, and a sufficiently numerous band ' 
of caval]‘y. His situation was embarrassing, not 
being able to bring his cavalry into action, and his 
infantryiiot being strong enougli to attack the rebels, 
aided ns they were by tlio populace. Nevertheless 
he addressed them with the greatest firmness, and 
succeeded hi making an impression upon them. 
They were cveu on the point of yielding, and 
evacuating the city, conformably to bis order’s, 
when soma almt.s were fired from an unknown 
quarter. An engagement now became Inevitable. 
The troops of BouilU, thinking themselves be- 
trayed, fought with the greatest ardour ; but the 
action was obstinate, and they were obliged to 
advance step by step across a most destructive 
fire Having at last made himself master of the 
principal places, ensured the subordination of all 
tlie regiments, and made them evacuate the city ; 
he freed the ofticera aud authorities vvlxo were im- 
prisoned, selected the principal criminals, and 
delivered them over to the nalioiial assembly. 

This victory spreatl universal joy, and calmed 
the fears which had been entertained for the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. BouilM received from 
the king and the assembly congratulations and 
praise. At a later period, he was calumniated, and 
accused of cruelty. Nevertheless his conduct was 
ii'roproachahle, and at the moment was applauded 
as such. The king at this period enlarged Bouilld’s 
command, which made it very considerable, ex- 
I tending from Switzerland to the Sanibre, aud com- 
prehending the chief part of the army. Confiding 
! more in the c.avalry than the infantry, he now 
fixed his quarters on the banks of the Seille, which 
falls into the Moselle j he here possessed the ad- 
vantage of plains whereon to exercise his cavalry, 
forage to feed them, strong places to CDtrencU 
himself in, and above all a very scanty population 
to fear. Bouilid was determined to do no act re- 
pugnant with the constitution, but he distrusted the 
patriots, and took precautions to aid the king, if it 
should become necessary. 

The assembly had abolished parliaments, insti- 
tuted juries,' destroyed corporate monopoUes, aud 
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was about to order a new issue of assignats. The 
property of the clergy giving an innni'iiac capital, 
and the assignats rendering it always convertible, 
it was nothing else than natural that the assembly 
should turn it to account. All the objections 
already urged were renewed with still more vio- 
lence oil this occasion ; the Bishop of Antun him- 
self opposed this new issue, and foresaw, with 
great sagacity, all its financial results*. Mirabeau, 
chiefly regarding its political consequences, insisted 
obstinately and successfully on its necessity. The 
issue therefore of eiglit millions of assignats was 
ordered ; but on this occasion it was ari'anged that 
they should no longer bear interest. It was useless 
in fact to attach interest to that which was money. 
For nothing can be more just than that interest 
should attach on a mere security, which is not nego- 
tiable aa currency, and remains idle in thefiiands of 
its holder } but to do so with respect to that which 
became of actual value by its forced circulation, 
was an error which the assembly could not a 
second time commit. Neclcer also I’aised objections 
against this new issue, and made a report to the 
assembly to which no one paid attention. The 
times wore much changed with him ; ho was no 
longer that minister, to the preservation of wliom 
the people attached so much importance a year 
before. Deprived of the confidence of the l^ing, 
and embroiled with all his colleagues except Munt- 
moinn, he was neglected by the assembly, and did 
not receive that consideration which he might 
justly have expected. The error of Neclier was 
in believing that reason was sufilcienk for every 
thing, and that when displayed with a mixture of 
sentiment and logic, it would triumph over the 
pride of the su’istocrats, and the vehemence of the 
patriots. He possessed that high-minded faculty 
of reasoning talent, which can form a judgment 
of the deviations of the passions from wisdom, and 
censure them, but he wanted anotlier species of 
talent more elevated, and loss haughty, which does 
not confine itself to censure, hut knows how to 
give them a proper direction. Thils to all parties 
he was more on annoyance than a restraint. Since 
' the departure of Mqunierand Lally he had romaiu- 
ed without any partisan, except the vapid Malouet. 
lie .wounded the self-pnde of the assembly, by 
recalling its attention incessantly to the moat diffi- 
! cult of all ta.sks, that of the finances j besides, he 
drew upon himself ridicule by the manner in which 
he spoke of himsolf. His resignation was accepted 
of with pleasure by all parties. His carriage was 
slopped on his leaving the lungdom, by the same 
people who had formerly drawn him in triumph ; 
and an order from the assembly was requisite to 
obtain him an egress from Paris, This was im- 
mediately given him, and he retired to Coppet, to 
contemplate at a distance a revolution which he 
was fitter to moralize upon than conduct f. 

The ministry was now reduced to tlie nullity of 
tho king himself, and nothing but a few intrigues, 

I either useless or criminal, engaged their attention. 
Saint-Priest communicated with the emigrants *, 
Latour-du-Pin gave himself up to the will of the 
military commanders ; Moutmorin possessed the 
confidence but not the esteem of the court, arid 

♦ See note IB In the appendix. 
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\vft9 made tho medium of carrying on intrigues with 
tlie popular chiefs, to whom his moderation recom- 
mended him. New couspiriiGies breaking out, they 
were all made tlio subject of accusation by the 
assembly. “ I also,’’ said Cazalea, “ would accuse 
them, if it were generous to persecute men so desti- 
tute of resources ; I would also accuse the minis- 
ter of finances of not having enlightened as- 
sembly as to the true resourcGs of the state, and 
for not having conducted to a termination that 
revolution winch iio first promoted j I would ac- 
cuse the minister of war for having allowed the 
army to become disorganized j the ministers of 
the provinces for not having compelled obedience 
to the orders of the king j and, finally, all of them 
for their mere nonentity, and for iho dastardly 
counsels, they have given their master.” Supine- 
ness is a crime in the eyes of parties eager to 
attain their object : therefore the right side con- 
demned the iiiiuiaters, not for what they had done, 
but for what they Imd left undone. Nevertheless, 
Cazeles and his party in condemning them entirely, 
yet opposed the proposal for requtjating their dis- 
missal of the king, because tiicy regarded this 
request as an infringement on the royal preroga- 
tive. This recall of the miniateva was not re- 
quested, but (with the excepliou of Moiitmorin) i 
tnoy all auccoasivoly sent in their resignations, and 
were aucceedod !>/ others of move popular cha- 
racter. Dup<u't dll Tertre, a plain honest advo- 
cate, was iippointed keeper of the eeals ; and 
Duportivil, who was rccotnmonded to the king by 
Lafayette, and showed himself more favourably 
disposed towards tho popular party, replaced La- 
tour-du-Pin in tho war department. One of the 
first measures of the latter was to deprive Bouilld 
of tho general discretion lie exercised in his com- 
mand, and particularly of tlie power of changing the 
quavtora of his troops at his own pUasui'e, a power 
which Bouilld had availed himself of, to hinder the 
soldiers from fraternising with the people. 

The king h^d pnrtioularJy studied tlio history of 
tho English revolution. Tlie fate of Charles the 
Fii’.sthad always forcibly struck him, nor could he 
hel]) entertaining fears of a like termination to his I 
own career. Ho had especially remarked the j 
causes which led to tho condemnation of that mo- 
narch : this was civil war ; and he had conse- 
quently imbibod an invincible horror against every 
measure which could cause the shedding of blood, 
and constantly opposed all projects of flight which 
were proposed by the queen and the court. 

During the summer of 1790, which he spent at 
St. Cloud, he could certainly have made his es- 
cape, but would never suffer it to be spoken of. 
Such a measure was as much feared by the popular 
party as himself, as it would in all probability have 
led to a civil war. The aristocrats alone desired 
it, because, becoming masters of the king's person 
by withdrawing him from the assembly, they flat- 
tered themselves they should be able to govern in 
his name, and re-enter the capital with him at the 
head of foreign troops, not considering that it must 
liave been their fate merely to follow in their train. 
To the aristocrats were joined, perhaps, some few 
persons who Imd begun to entertain some rambling 
notions of a republic, a thing which as yet had hardly 
entered into the mind of any one, and of which 
even the name was never mentioned, except per- 


haps by the queen, in her transports of anger 
against Lafayette and the assembly, whom she ac- 
cused of favourably regarding such a termination. 
Lafayette, the chief of the constitutional army, and 
of all the sincere friends of liberty, watched con- 
stantly over the person of the sovereign. The two 
ideas — absence of tho king and civil war were so 
closely associated in the minds of all men since the 
commencement of the revolution, that his departure 
was looked upon as the greatest calamity they had 
to fear. 

Nevertheless the expulsion of a ministry, who, if 
they possessed not tho confidence of Louis XVI. 
were at least of his own choice, alienated liim from 
the assembly, and made him fear the entire loss of 
his executive power. The now religious debates, 
to which the doublo dealing of the clergy had given 
rise, in respect of their civil constitution, also 
alarmed his timorous conscience, and from that 
moment he contemplated flight. It was towards 
the end of 1790 , that he intimated his designs to 
Bouilid, who resisted them at flrat, hut afterwards 
yielded, that his zeal might not be suspected by the 
unfortunate monarch. Mirabeau, on his part, had 
digested a plan to support the monarchical cause. 
His communications witli Montmorin had been 
continually kept np ; but he had hitherto under- 
taken nothing serious, because the court, hesitating 
between foreign aid, emigration, and the national 
party, entered into nothing with sincerity, and of 
all projects feared that most which imposed upon it 
a man so sincerely constitutional as Mirabeau. 
Nevertheless, up to this period, the court and Mira- 
beau ■were upon tho most perfect imdei’standing 
with each other. Every thing was promised him 
if he succeeded, and all possible resources were 
placed at his disposal. Talon, the Hcutenant-civil 
ut the Chatelet, and Laporte, recently called into 
the councils of the Icing for the administration of 
the civil list, were ordered to communicate unre- 
servedly with him, and to lend themselves to tho 
exectition of h)s pkms. Mirabeau condemned the 
new constitution. I'or a monarcliy it was, he said, 
too democratic, and for a republic it had too much 
of tho king. Observing, too, the daily encroach- 
ments of the popular power, ho determined to put 
n stop to thorn. At Paris, under tho empire of 
the multitude and an all-powerful assembly, such 
an attempt was impossible. Ho perceived but one 
resource, and that was, to remove the king from 
Paris, and fix him at Lyons ; there ho could hnvo 
explained himself more freely, and Inivo energeti- 
cally expressed the reasons wliich made him con- 
demn the new constitution, at the same time pro- 
posing another, which was already prepared. At 
the very same time, a firat legislative assembly 
could then have been convoked. Mirabeau, in a 
written conference with the most popular mem- 
bers, artfully contrived to wring from them all dis- 
approval of one article of the present constitution. 
By joining together all these dissentient voices, tlie 
whole constitution stood condemned by its authors 
theniaelveB*. It was his intention to attach this 
avowal to the manifesto of the king, and thus make 
the necessity of a new constitution the more clearly 
perceived. All his appliances were not communi- 
cated 5 all they knew was, that, by means of the 

* See note 19 in the Appendix 
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polico govcrnniGnt of Talon, the Jieutenant-civil, 
be hai managed matters v^ilb the pampb\eicors, 
the orators of clubs and mobs ; and by hia ex- 
tensive correspondence, ho wag enabled to ascer- 
tain the dispositions of the tbirty-six departments 
of the south. Without doubt he reckoned on the 
aid of BouilU, but would not place liimself in hia 
power. While that general was encamped at Mont- 
mddy, ho would have the king remain at Lyons •, 
and he himself should, according to circumstances, I 
transport hitnsclf to Paris, or to Lyons. A foreign ' 
prince, a friend of ]\'Iirabeau’s, visited Bouilld, on 
the part of the king, and communicated to him this ' 
project ; but not with the privity of Mirabeau*, | 
who never thought of Montm^dy, whithex* the king 
Bet out, but tuo late. Bouilld, struck with the 
genius of Mii‘abeau, declared that evei’y effort 
should he made to secure the success of such a 
man ; and that as for himself, he was ready to se- 
cond all his plana. 

Monsieur dc Lafayette was not privy to this 
project. Although sincerely attached lo the peraoxx 
of tiiG king, ho had nottiie confidence of the court, 
axxd, besides, excited the envy of Mix’abeaii, who 
was uxxwilling to associate with himself such ti com- 
panion, In. addition to this, Lafayette, it was 
known, would not doviute from the straight path ; 
and the plan in contemplation was too bold for liis 
character, and swerved too much from those lawful 
views which were conformable to his ideas of rec- 
titude. But however this might be, Miraboau 
was determined to bo the sole executor of his own 
project ; and, in reality, ho alone conducted its 
operations from the winter of 1790 to 1791. Wlie- 
thcr he would have finally succeeded camxot un- 
doubtedly be known ; but it is certain, that if ho 
bad not turned the torrent of the revolution, he 
would, at least, have altered its direction, and with- 
out changing its inevitable result, would have mo- 
dified its events by his powerful opposition. It 
may still be asked, whetber, supposing him to have 
succeeded in subduing the popular party, he could 
also have rendered himself master of the aristo- 
ci’acy and the court. One of his friends pi'oposed 
this objection to him : — “They have promised me 
every thing,’’ said Mirabeau. — “ But if they don’t 
keep their word with you — "If they forfeit their 
word, I will tui’n republican.” 

The principal articles of the civil constitution, 
viz.aato the new division of bishopi’ics, the abolition 
of some, the institution of others, and the election 
of all ecclesiastical functionaries, had at last passed 
the assembly. 

The king referred this decree to tho pope, and 
received an answer of mingled severity and friend- 
liness, his holiness at the same time appealing in 
his tum to the clergy of Prance. The clergy took 
advantage of the opportunity thus presented, and 
pretended that the spiritual interests of the church 
were injured by the measures of the assembly- 
They also published mandates, forbidding dispos- 
sessed bishops to retire from their sees except when 
constrained by force, enjoining them to hirelTbuses, 

• Bouill^ seems to think in his Memoirs, that !t wa® on 
the part of Mirabeau and the king that these overture* 
were made to hltn. But this is a mlstaKe. Mirabeau was 
ignorant of this double plan, and. never thought of putting 
himself in the hands of Bouille. 


and coiitniue to pursue their ccclcsiast/cal fiiucfions; 
and commandbxg those of the faithful who still re- 
mained, not to acknowledge any other tlian them- 
selves. La Vendee, and certain dcpartiueutg of 
the southj were the principal theati*es of these in- 
trigues, where they also concerted their plans with 
tlie emigrants. A federalist camp was at this 
time formed at Jallez* ; and under the pretext of 
federalism, the pi’ctcndcd federalists aimed at es- 
tablishing there a central point of opposition against 
the measures of the assembly. Tho popular party 
becanie exasperated by these conspiracies, and 
feehng themsolves strong in power, and being 
weary of modex’atiou, determined to employ de- 
cisive measures to put them down. We have al- 
ready Been the causes which brought about the 
adoption of the civil constitution. This constitution 
was promoted by the most sincere Christians of the 
assembly, who, being irritated by the unjust oppo- 
aitiou of the ecclesiastics, were determined to meet 
and overbear it by some measure of decisive ope- 
ration. 

I It has been already observed, that a decree of 
tho aBsoOibly obliged all public functionarit^s to 
take un oath of fidelity to tho new constitution. 
But whenever the question of this civic onth had 
been discussed, ibc clergy had always endeavoured 
to make a distinction between the political and 
ecclesiastical constitution, and tlicix' attemi)ts bad 
hithex'to been overh)o\ied j on the present occasion, 
however, the assembly wero determined to subject 
the ecclesiastics to a more rigorous oath, which 
would either oblige them to retire, if they refused 
it, or faithfully lo fulfil tlieir duty if they took it. 
They also took care to declare, that it was not their 
intention to force the conBciencc of any, and that 
they should respect the sincerity of those, who, bo- 
lieving religion compromised by the new laws, de- 
clined taking the oath ; but at the same time in- 
sisted on the necessity of knowing wlio those per- 
sons were, that they might not bo intrusted with 
clerical authority in the new epiecopacy. In this 
instance the pretensions of the assCmbly wore just 
and candid. It was further provided, that those 
who refused to take the oath should be deprived of 
their situations and salaries ; and, moreover, to 
show tliat they were in earnest, all tlio&e ecclesias- 
tics who were deputies, were called upon to lake the 
oath ill the assembly, eight days after it received 
the sanctimi of the king. 

The right side opposed this measiu’e. Maury 
gave way to his accustomed violence, and endea- 
voured to provoke the assembly to interi'upt him, 
that he might have cause of complaint. Alexander 
Lameth, however, who occupied the chau', defended 
his liberty of speech, and thus deprived him of tii© 
pleasure of being driven from the tribune. Mira- 
bean, more eloquent than ever, defended the as- 
sembly. “You,” cried he, “the persecutors of 
religion 1 You who have honoured it with tlie 
most noble and affecting homage, in the most ex- 
cellent of your decrees ! You who consecrated 
public money to its service, of which your prudence 
and justice have rendered you so oeconomieal 1 
You who have provided for religion in the division 
of the kingdom, and planted the sign of the cross 

* This catnp vraa formed in the early part of S^ptembeti 
1790. 
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on tlio limits of all tlio rlcpartmunts 1 You, finally, 
who know that God is as necessary to men its 
liberty !” 

The act for taking the oath was passed* The 
king referred it immediately to Rome. The bishop 
of Aix, who had at first ojiposed the civil constitu- 
tion, iiercciving the necessity of a pacification, 
joined the king and some of his most moderate 
colleagues in soliciting the consent of the pope, 
hut the emigrants of Turin, and the opposition 
bishops of France, wrote to Rome ^Yitli a contrary 
intention, and the pope, under several pretexts, 
deferred his answer. The asseihbly, irritated by 
these delays, insisted upon having the sanction of 
the king, and he, having made up his mind to give 
way, had recourse to the ordinary subterfuges of 
weakness. He wished to appear to bo forced, that 
it might s’cem that he did not act freely. He there- 
fore waited till disturbances took place, and then 
hastened to grant his sanction. Tlie decree beiug 
sanctioned, tho assembly were' anxious to put it 
into immediate execution, and obliged its ecclesi- 
astical members to take the oath in their pre- 
sence. But inultitudca of both sexes, who until 
tlien had shown themaelvea little attached to reli- 
gion, suddenly made evory effort to incite the 
euclosiastics to refuse i*. Some bishops and some 
curates took the oath ; hut the greater mimber re- 
fused, with a feigned moderation, and an apparent 
attachment to their principloa. The assembly did 

• Act of 27th NovenihoT, 1730, 

t See nutti 20 in the Appendix. 


not the less delay to proceed in the nomination of 
new bishops and curates, and was fully aecoiidod 
by the several administrations, The ancient eccle- 
siaatlcal functionaries still enjoyed the liberty of 
exercising their worship privately, and those who 
were acknowledged by the state, took their place 
in the churches. The dissidents, therefore, hired 
the church of the Thdatins at Paris, to perforin 
their divine services. This the assembly pemitted; 
and the national guard afforded them all the pro- 
tection in its power against the rage of tho popu- 
lace, who by no means permitted tliem to exercise 
thcii* separate ministry in peace. The assembly 
has been censm’cd for liaving given rise to this 
new achiara, and fur having added a fresh cause of 
discord to those that already existed ; but as to 
their rights, it is evident to every unprejudiced 
mind, that they did not exceed them in interfering 
in the temporal concerns of the church. As to 
])inidentiai considerations, it may well be said that 
tliey did not add materially to tho difficulties of 
their position, and in point of fact, that tlie losses of 
the court, the nobility, and the clergy, and the aertui- 
sitions of the people, were quite suffii’icnt to render 
them irreconcileable enemies, in order that the revo- 
lution should produce its inevitable consequences, 
setting aside the consequences of the new schism. 
Besides tliis, wlicn all other abuses had been de- 
stroyed, could the assembly consistently suffer those 
of the ancient ecclesiastical organization to remain ! 
Could they suffer lazy bishops to Jive in luxury, 
wUiUt the pastors, the only useful members of the 
church, scarcely possessed the necessaries of life \ 
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Tins long and last struggle between the national 
party and tho privileged order of the clergy, the 
cliief points of which we have just related, broke 
up all unity. Whilst the clergy exerted their in- 
fluence in the provinces of the west and the south, 
to stir up the inhabitants to insurrection, the emi- 
grants of Turin made various attempts of a like 
nature, which their weakness and anarchy ren- 
dered futile. A conspiracy was entered into for 
this purpose at Lyons. The arrival of the princes 
was announced, an abundant distribution of par- 
dons took place, and the city itself was promised 
to be converted into the capital of the kingdom 
instead of Paris, which had deserted the court. The 
king being informed of these plots, not boUeviug, and 
perhaps not desiring, that they should succeed, for 
he despaired of being able to govern a victorious 
aristocracy, did all he could to prevent it. This 
conspiracy was discovered towards tlie end of 
1790, and its principal agents delivered over to the 
tribuuals of justice. Tliis last reverse of fortune 


decided the emigration to remove from Turin to 
Coblentz, where they established themselves in the 
territory of the elector of Treves, and at tlie ex- 
pense of his authority, which they entirely invaded. 
It has been already observed, tliat the nobility who 
escaped from France were divided into two par- 
ties ; the one, composed of the old servants of the 
crown, maintained by grants from the crown, and 
composing what is generally termed the court, 
whilst they derived support from the nobility of 
the provinces, were unwilling that they should 
divide their influence with them, and therefore 
rather looked to foreign aid ; the other party, 
trusting more to the aword, endeavoured to pro- 
mote ^iisurrecti on in the provinces of the south by 
awakening theirfanaticiam. Thefirst transmigrated, 
and fixed themselves at Coblentz on the northern 
frontier, there to await their foreign allies. It was 
in vain that those who desired to make the south 
the scene of battle, insisted on the necessity of 
calling in the aid of Piedmont, Switzerland, and 
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presence who Inid so often torruinated their doubts 
bv some decisive burst of eloquence. “ Mirabcau 
is^ no longer here,” bawled out Maury one day, 
when lificending the iL-ihiwCj ^^theretove I shall 
not be prevented from sjiying my say.** 

The death of Mirabeau de})rived the court of all 
resohitionj and new events hurried on its resolution 
to escape by flight. Oh the 18th of April the king at- 
tempted to pay a visit to SnintCloiuL Itvvasimmc, 
diatelyreported, that being unwilling to avail himself 
of the oiflees of a priest who had taken the oath, 
for the services of Easter, he had determined to 
absent himself during the Easter week. Others de- 
clared that he designed to make liis escape. The 
people asscinlilcd in crowds, and stopped his liorscs. 
Lafayette haatenod to his rescue, entreated tlio 
king to reiiiaiii in his carrUige, and assured him 
tluifc lie iv'as about to open a passage for his depar- 
ture. The king, liowcver, got out, and would not 
permit him to make the attempt; tiiia was his old 
policy, of not ajijiearing free from restraint. Af- 
terwards, by the advice of Ids ministers, he com- 
plained to tile asaeiubly of the outrage he had en- 
countered. The aswomhly recGived him with their 
usual attention, and prondsed that every thing 
which depended on them should be done to secure 
him his liberty; and Louis XVt. quitted the 
chanibev amidst the applauses of all except the 
right side. On tlie 28rd of April, according to 
advice that had been given him, he wrote, through 
jM. d(j Montinorin, a letter to the foreign ambassa- 
dors, in which he denies the intentions which were 
attributed to him abroad, declares to foreign powers 
that ho would adhere to the oath which he had 
taken, to bo faithful to the constitution, aud avows 
those to be his enemies who insinuated any thing 
to the eoutrnry. The expressions of this letter 
were voluntarily exaggerated, in order that it might 
appear to have been forced from him by violence; 
this is wliflt the king himself acknowledged to the 
envoy of Leopold. That prince was then travelling 
through Italy, aud at that period was at Mantua. 
Calonue was in’* negotiation with him. Monsieur 
Alexander de Durfort, an envoy from his court, 
was despatched to the king and queen, toascei’tain 
tfjMvrfyp disspositions. He questioned them first 

U^'d it jttcr which had been written to the ara- 
bu'Oildors; and they assured him, that as to its 
language, he might well see that it had been 
forced from them. He then questioned them as 
to their expectations, and they answered tliat they 
entertained none binco the death of Mirabeau ; and, 
finally, as to their inclination towards tlio Count 
d’ Artois, and they declared them to be most fa- 
vourable. 

To comprehend tho motive of these questions, it 
must be known that the Baron de BreteuU was tho 
declared enemy of Caloune ; that his hostility had 
not terminated with emigration} Find that, though 
charged with full powers to treat >vith tho coui't of 
Vienna by Louis XVI.*, he thwarted every measure 
of the princes. He assured Leopold that the king 
was unwillingto be saved by the emigrants, because 
he dreaded their encroachments, and that the queen 
was personally embroiled with the ConntM’ Artois. 
His projects for the re-establishment of tils throne 
were always exactly contraiy to those of Calojine, 

• "See Bertrand de MollevlU* as to tins fact. 
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and ho omUtod notlving to destroy the efluct of bis 
new negotiation. Tlic Count do Durfort returned 
to Mantua ; and on the 20tli of May, 17!)l, Leo- 
pold promised to send thirty-five thousand men 
into Elauders, and fifteen thousand into Alsatia, 
He declared, also, that an equal number of Svviss 
were ready to march to Lyons, as many Piedmon- 
tese on the Dauphin^, and that Spain was about to 
muster twenty thousand men, The emperor like- 
wise promised tlie co-operation of the King of 
Prussia, and the neutrality of England. A pro- 
test, made in the name of the house of Bourbon, 

I was to be signed by the King of Naples, the King 
of Spain, the iiifunb of Parma, and tho expatriated 
princes. Until then, it was to be Icejit perfectly 
seci*et. Louis was also recommended not to thinlc 
of flight, of which he had fn‘qucnily cxpresHcd a 
desire ; while BretouiJ, on tlie contrary, aclri.'^Gd 
him to escape. It is possible that, on both bidos, 
the advice was sincere ; Imt it must be remarked, 
that ill this each party consulted his own intci’est. 
Brcteuil, who was bent on op[)osiiig the negotia- 
tions of Calonne at Mantua, counselled departure ; 
and Calonne, who would liavo lost his ascendancy 
had Louis XVJ. I’oached the frontier, suggested to 
him that it was better to remain where he was* 
Be that as it may, the king deciiled on departure, 
and often ill-humouredly declared afterwards, that 
it was BreteuiJ who persuaded him*. Being re- 
solved upon flight, he informed Bouille that he 
would defer no longer. His intention was, not to 
leave the kingdom, but to retire to Montm^dy, 
where he should, in case of need, derive support 
from Luxembourg, or receive foreign aid. I’iio 
route of ChMons, by Clermont and Vareimes, in 
spite of the advice of BouilU, was preferred, and 
all preparations for departure were ready by the 
20th of June. The general assembled those troops 
in whom he most confided, prepared a camp at 
Montm^dy, procured forage, and gave as a pretext 
for all these preparations, the movements which he 
perceived to be talcing place on (he frontier. The 
queen had got everything in readiness for her jour- 
ney from Paris to Chdlona, and BouilU the same 
fi'om Chalons lo Montruedy. Several small bodies 
of cavalry, under the pretence of escorting ca trea- 
sure, were ordered to approach Chalons iudiflorent 
directions, and full in with tlie king on Ills line of 
road. Bouilld himself intended to advance to some 
distance from Montmifdy. Tlio queon had con- 
structed a secret door to lead out of the palace ; 
and the royal family were to travel und«r a foreign 
name, aud with n feigned passport. Hverytliing 
was ready for the 20th ; nevertheless, fear r<> 
tnrded the journey till the 2lst, a delay which was 
fatal to tho unfortunate fugitives. do La- 

fayette was completely ignorant of the intended 
escape ; Mens, do Montmurin himself, although in 
the confidence of the court, knew nothing of this 
secret ; no one took part in it hut those who wt*i-e 
indispensably necessary for its execution. Sonic 
reports, however, of tho intended flight, had been 
spreads abroad, whether it were from tho design 
getting wind, or whether it were one of tlioae pub- 
lic apprehensions so coinraoii at that time. What- 
ever it were, the committee of inquiry had been 
forewarned, and the vigilance of the national guard 
was kept on the alert. 

• See Bertrand de ^^olleville. 
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On tliij 20 th Juik;, near midnight, the king, 
tlio queen, AliuUtme Elizabeth, and Madame de 
TourZfl, gnverm“-4 of the infants of Franee, suc- 


po.4ition they arrived at was, tliat Louis XVI. 
had been earried off. Tlio most peidoet calruneas, 
and the gi'oaleat unanimity prevailed during tliia 


04-s'4iv«‘ly (putted tlu^ palace in disguise. Madame I Bitting. They api)rovod ot tlie measures which 


de Tmuv.el, with the children, proee«?dod to tiie 
Carousel, and got into a carriage which was 
driven by Moiis. <le Ferhcn, a foreign gentleman, 
<lEgiiisf‘d as a eimidim.an. I'lic king soon joined 
tluMii ; but file queen, who had quitUal tlie ]a1acu 
with a ^'Ov/e-^/a-rorjig, oaiiscd them tile greale.st 
anxii't}. Neither slie nor her guide Knowing the 
quarOTH of Faris, mistcink tludr road, and dhl not 
reach the I'etit Carousel till an liour afterward.**. 
Oil her way .she met the carriage of Mons. de 
r.iifayettc, who'-e ]ieuple walked with torchon. 
Ih'iiig afraid of di'^-covery, slie hid her'^elf under 
the wiekeL i of tlie Kouvro, and, having escaped this 
fkirigrr, suceeeded liiuiHy in reaching the carnage, 
where 4i'‘ w,is inip'ih* ntly expci-NMl. After being 
thus hronght togetlier, the wlinle family coiiuiieiici d 
tlieir journey, ; they arrived, alter a long ride, at 
till' Forte St, Martin, and got into a h«‘rliii drawn 
by hIj? hni.,*'*,, vvliieli was ])laced tin rc in w.aiting. 
-Mailanie do Toiir/ol, under the name of Madame 
de Korlf, pas-ed for a mother travelling with lier 
! cliildn ii. The King a«^unied the character of her 
f iif/ev, and three ilisguiseJ i/ur. Ay-i/«-c<>r/>s 
preceded the carriage as couriers, or followed it as 
servauts. q'he whole j*arly finally departed, ac* 
ctirnpaiiietl hy the praycr.s of Mons. de Fer^en for 
their MU'cess, wliri returned to Paris to take the 
isiad to llriisseis. ]\feautime Monsleiu’ was on his 
way to t’l.Midcr^j pursuing a, ddfereut route from 
Moih. de rerieu, tliat he might not excite Puspi- 
cion, or meet wUli delays from want of hoi*sea. 

The royal family travelled all night witliout 
tiieir flight being known at Paris. Mons.de Fer.scn 
Inisttilied to the mumcipality to see wluuhor they 
knnv? anytlung about it ; at eight o’clock in the 
moming it was still undi''CovorL'<l ; but soon after- 
wards the Tuwvs got wind, and circulated with 
rapiilicy'. Laf.t.v4ft(} called together his tudes-de- 
canip, and ijnk.- mI them to dtfiart immediately, 
in pursuit of tlit? f iiritivcs, saying ur the Ktine time, 
that they uiidnftbcMliy would not overtake them, 
but that it was necessary to do something. Ho 
took tli<? r« spuH-'ildlity of this ord«^r on liimscli, 
and atr> u’to.l £.> iichcvo that tlie royal family li.id 
heen caiTO'd iitf by llr* enemies of the pwldie. 
Tins rt.'*-pectfnl rr* 'iiinptinn was adenlul hv iho , 


hiul been sjjonfaneously taken by Lafayette. The 
jieoplc had arrested Ins aides-do-camp at tlie bar- 
riers, the assembly, every where obeyed, pnjcured 
them a pass through the gates. One of tliose 
aidcs-de-eatnp, the young Romeuf, was the bearer 
of the decree which conlirmed tlie orders of the 
general, and enjoined all public functionaries to stop 
(nrjvfer), hy every possible means, the eourso of 
the said ahductuin, and to prevent the continiianec 
of tlic journey. Roincuf instantly took tlie road 
to Clialoiis wliich had been pointed out by the 
people an the most probable route, and which they 
dosir^Ml should be followed ; a carriage drawn by six 
hoiNcs, wliieh Inul been seen on that route, pointed 
it out u.s die right direction. The assembly then 
citllcil in tile mmistci’s, and ordered them in future 
to r4MM‘ivo their order.s from them alone. Louis 
on his departure, had etmuuanded the luinis- 
toi* of justice to aond him the .soal of state. Tlio 
a-setuhly therefore countermanded tins order, and 
retained the seal to affix to their decrees j they 
resolved, at the same time, tliat the frontiers 
.should be put in a .state of defence, and that the 
minister for foreign affairs should assure foreign 
powews, that the di.sposition of the French nation 
with respect to them remained unaltered. 

M'lns. de Laporte, comptroller of the civil list, 
wjus tlien be.ard. lie had received bevcral measages 
from tlic King, and among others a note, which he 
begged the assLunbly not to open, and a paper con- 
taming the motives tif Ids departure. The assembly, 
resp{‘ctiiig .all tlie rights ot society, restored the 
note wliich iMnns. de Laporte did not wish to make 
piil»lic, witliout opening it, and oi'dered the other 
paper to be read. The i»erusal of tliia was 
Ihtciurd to with tlie greatc.st tranquillity. It pro- 
duced no impression. The king complained of Ids 
diminution of puwer uncompensated hy aufficient 
dignity, and seeineJ as much Imrtivt the expenses 
of tliu civil list being reduced to thirty millious of 
fnincs, AH at ha\ing lost all his other prerngativcB, 
Tlic^^.^T-^mibly listoniMl to his prlnvimppa wiUv •■7. 

tt* .1 -.1 - IK HUlli^ 

mitiou, lamented his w-eakness, am. ^ 


,ndatr. ct<-d £.) hl■Il(*\^* that tlic royal family li.nl weakness, am. ^ 0 

iceii eaiTO'd idf hy llv erwmics of the vmldir. I + 1 ,,. le order of the day. . . n n 


uau coiiiuvca ui me Vcl 

would Ir* have oti' two aidq;»tnakhij^t „f LimiaXVl 
iH-iMlIiim hf fa.’..ivy,<rriim to appre- 

naL-uritV^). I o...! if ^ > 1 . . ' . * « **.. 


n.«.lerate party, who at this timo wore asaoidai.t 
in thr. a^aoinbly, hupod ho would ohcapo halo to 
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stasamhly ] uud if, a th*. ^I,v ’.>rd«r fron/tlie Mvmtmddy J and trusting to the natural equity t 

th« ari-jtoorato hu'hit; Ithis v' ’ i' M,n BunBOottion ot hh diapositimi, flattorod tlioniaulvoa that an aoo - 
for the tnero hotweeu the djno.o^^d tho wouh 


liavo given hini,,.^ffistoi 

by coach 1 TK I vvg 


* T pernucted him to e-'cape | 
•j'o of votaUing him, w'#dd he 
i« start (tf a whole nigiit’a travel 


aiid The c«- die fttart of a whole mgiu a ma.e. 

Till'll, he very ai, on m.dcrem-d, ] 

inz ia “dhm. i^te ro%..atahliahed in their good graces. 
S’ eglv. if h=emhly met at nine oVliaiV m themonv 
' an aUiiudo ipiite aa impoamg na diimig 
— —arlieat d-vya of the revolution. Toe sup- 


inodation between tlio tm-oiie anil me iiauon wui.n. 
he fiieiUtatod iiy Ida flight. They were nuioh less 
alarmed at tiiia preaoiit time at tlie sight ol a 
raimarch menacmg tha cmiatitution from the iiiidat 
of an army. Tim people alone, upon whom this 
tear had been unceasingly impressed, still enter- 
tained this apprehension, which the assembly nc 
longer sliiired with tliem, and ardently desired tin 
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arrcafc of tho royal family. Suck was the state of 
affairs at Paris. 

Tlio carriage of the fiigitiveSj which departed on 
tlie night of tlie 20th and 21at had gone over great 
part of the route easily enough, and arrived with- 
out any obstacle at Chalons on the 21st, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. There the king, who 
was indiscreet enough to constantly put his head 
out of the window, was recognised ; the person 
who made the discovery, at first wished to reveal 
the secret, but the mayor, who was a faithful 
royalist, prevented him. On arriving at the bridge 
of Somraevilte, the royal family were disappointed 
in not finding the detaclimeiits which should have 
received them. These detachments had waited 
many hours for tlieir arrival, but the rising of tiic 
people, 'who were alarmed at this movement of tiie 
troops, oliligcd tlicm to retire. Nevertheless, the 
king reached Sfiint-Menelimild. At that place, 
by constantly shewing his head at the window 
he was discovered by I)roiiot the son of the post- 
master and a violent revolutionist. This young 
man not having time to stop tlie carriage at St. 
Mcnclioiild, hastened to Varunnes. A loyal (piar- 
termaster, who had noticed his eagerness, and 
suspected his motives, flew after him in order to 
atop him, but could not effect his jiurpose. Drouet 
made so much haste, tliat he arrived there before 
this unfortunate family. He immediately gave his 
information to tlic municipality, and made tliem 
take without delay every measure necessary for 
their being stopped. Yaromies is built upon the 
banks of a narrow but deep river j a detachment of 
hussars were placed on guard there ; but the 
offieei', not seeing the treasure which had been 
expected arrive, ordered his troops to return to 
their (piarters. The carriage arrived and passed 
the bridge ; but scarcely liad it proceeded to an 
ai*ch under which it was obliged to pass, when 
Drouet, aided by another companion, stopped the 
horses. “ Your pasaport!^’ cried he, and, with a 
firelock in hig.’‘haiKl, bade the travellers advance at 
their peril. His order was obeyed, and the passport 
was delivered up. Drouet seized it with eagerness, 
and said that he must carry it to the commune to 
have it examined. The royal family was then 
conducted to tho house of a solicitor, whose name 
was Saussc. Having examined the passport, and 
dissembled as if he had found it correct, he 
begged the king, with much politeness, to wait for 
a few minutes. In point of fact he waited for a 
considerable time, wlicn Sausse, who had assembled 
a sufficient number of the iiational guard, laid 
aside all disainuiliition, and told the king plainly 
that ho was recognized and arrested. High words 
ensued. Louis pretended tli.'it he was not the per- 
son they supposed him to be, and tho dispute be- 
came violent, — “ Since you acknowledge him to be 
your king,'' cried the indignant queen, “address 
him with the respect you owe him.” 

Tho Icing, seeing denial was useless, gave up the 
idea of concealing himself any longer. The little 
parlour into which he had been conducted was 
filled with spectators. lie addressed them with a 
warmth which was very uncommon to him, pro- 
tested that hia intentions were good, assured them 
that he had determined to go to Montmddy for no 
other purpose than to hear more freely the wishes 
o£ his people, by tearing himself from the tyranny of 
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Paris ; and demanded pormisaion to coutiiiuu hia 
route, .and a safe conduct to the end of hia journey. 
This unhappy prince, overcome by his misfor- 
tiinos, embraced Saus&e, and implored him to save 
his wife and children. The queen joined her sup- 
plications to his, and taking the dauphin in her 
arms, conjured him to save tliem. Sausse was 
affected by this scene, but resisted all entreaties, 
and persuaded tlie king to return to Paris to pre- 
vent a civil war. The King, on the contrary, 
alarmed at tlie prospect of this return, jier.sistod in 
his intention to proceed to Montinddy. At this 
critical inoiucnt, the Messrs, de Damns and de 
Goguekia arrived with tlio detachments, posted in 
several points of the city. The ro^nl family 
tlnuight tliems<-lve3 saved, but there was no re- 
liance to he placed on the hussars. The onicevs 
informed their men that the king and royal family 
were arrested, and endeavoured to incite tliem to 
their rescue. But the soldiers replied that they 
were for the nation. At that very instant, the na- 
tional guards, assembled from all the environs, ar- 
rived in crowds, and filled Ihe streets of Varoune.s, 
The whole niglit elapsed whilst things were in this 
situation. At six o’clock in the morning, Romeiif 
arrived with the decree of the assembly. He 
found the candago ilrawn by si.x liorsoa, with their 
heads towards Paris. Ho went up stairs, and 
handed the act to the king with grief in his coun- 
tenance. A cry of indigimtion burst from tlie 
winde royal fandiy against Lafayette, who was the 
cause of their aiTest. Tlie queen even appeared 
astonished that ho had not perished by the h.mfls 
of tlie people. E-omenf replied to this remark, 
that both his general and himself had merely done 
their duty in pursuing the roy.ol fugitives, hut they, 
had Imped not to overtake them. The queen, how- 
ever, was not to be pacified j she seized tho act, 
threw it on the bed of her children, then snatched 
it away, saying it would contaminate them. “ Ma- 
dame,” .said Romeuf, who was much attached to 
the queen, would you not rather that any other 
but myself w,aa witnchs to this passion 1” Upon 
this, the queen came to herself, and regained her 
dignified bearing. The arrival of several corps, 
which had been placed in the environs liy Bouilld, 
was now nnnoiincod. But the municipality ordered 
these troops to withdraw, and the royal family 
wore obliged forthwith to get into tlieir carriage, 
and again take road to Paris, lliat road so fatal and 
so much dreaded. Bouifle being in the middle of 
the night inflirmed of wliat had happened, imme- 
diately iiHiuiited a. regiment of cavalry, and set out 
to rescue the king with shouts of Vlts la ! 
This brave general, on the rack of anxiety, marched 
with all possible speed, and traversed nine leagues 
in four 110111 * 8 . On his arrival at Varoimea, he 
there found many corps already assembled. But 
the king bad left it more than an hour and a lialf ; 
Varennes was bamcadoed and defended in a very 
able manner ; the bridge had been broken down, 
and tile river was not fordable. Thus, to save the 
king, Bouille had first to engage, and carry the 
barricades, then the river was to be crossed j and 
after this great loss of time, the carriage, which 
hud the start of an hour and a half, was to be 
ovei'taken. These obstacles rendered the attempt 
impracticablej for nothing short of an impossibility 
could have stopped a man so devoted to the king, 
p 2 
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and so enterpi'ising as Bouille. lie drew olF, dis- 
tracted with emotions of concern and grief. 

When the news of tiie icing having been stopped 
arrived at Baris, it \vaa helieved tiuit he was al- 
ready out of reach. The peiople exhibited extra- 
ordiniiry joy at this event. T'iic assembly deputed 
three of its niemhera, chosen from the tiiree sec- 
tions of the left aide, to accompany the tnonavch, 
and reeonduct him to Piii'is. Tlio lucinbors were 
Bavnave, Latour-Mauboiirg, and IMtiou. They 
met at Chalons ; and from the tiiiu^ they joined 
) the court, all order.s sol(‘ly emanated iroiii them, 
Madame do Tour/el occupiiMl tl»o carriage with 
Latonr-iVIaiihoiirg ; Barnavo and iVdiim were 
plactid in tliat of tlie i-oyal family. Latour-Maii- 
bourg, a distinguished individual, was a friend of 
Lafayette, and lilm liini nuich <lcvotc(l to the 
king as the constitution. In yielding t» Ids two 
coUeaguos the honour of being with the ri»ysil 
family, his ititeiitiun was to interest them in fdl'ni 
gvainleiu*. liarnavo was seated in the hack <d the 
carriage hotwoon tho king and the <|m'cn ; Betion 
in front, between Madame Elizabeth and the 
Prineeha Royale j the young dauplnu repo-.od 
sometimes on the kuecii of one, and hoinetimcs of 
the other. How rapid iiad been tiie course of 
oventa I a young advocate of two or three and 
twenty years ol ago, remarkable solely for ins 
talent, and another, distinguished clnelly by lus 
intelligence, but, above all, liy tlie severity of Ida 
principles, were 8eate<l by the side of a prince, 
formerly tho moht absolute in Europe, and directed 
all Ills niovenients ! The journey was slow, from 
the necessity of following the national guard. It 
took eigiit hours from Varenues to Paris. Tho 
heat wa-s fxtremo, and clouds of dust raised hy 
the crowd fautfocatod the tnivelUrs. The com- 
meiieenient of the journey was hilent ; the 
could not disguu-so livr ill-tcinpcr, but the king en- 
tered, after t'onie time, into conversation with Bar 
nave. Tlie cmivfcji'Siition wundured to various .sub- 
jects, and at hist to the llight to Montm<5dy. Both 
parties wciv; astonished to Jhid theiu.‘>e)ves so inti- 
mate. Tim fpicen was sui’iirined at the superior 
geuius and delicate politent.-'-i of tin* young Bar- 
nave. She lifted her v» il, .uni joined in the con- 
versation. B.'irnave iva,-* all'jcted hy tho Lindliii<-.s.s 
of feeling oxldhlti.d hy the kinu, and tlic gi-acoful 
dignity of tlie, queeji. I’Jtioti'a Induivniur ivas rathe 
rude than otherwise, ami showed, and nuiHcqueiitly 
obtained, less re-*pect aiul cmisid. -ration. By the 
time tho carriage arrived at Puri^, Baruavc hail 
becomo devutudiy attaclierl to this unhappy family; 
and the queen, chanm’d with the merit of tho 
young KciiaLor, had admitted him liigli in her 
esteem ; and in all ihc coimuiiiiicatioiw she after- 
ward-i held with tho con-itilutioinil d^*puties, ho 
pouat'sncd tlie griatesfc share of her coiiiidcace. 
Pavtieri would surely pardon onn aiiotlier if tlicy 
could iiuitiiully place tlioiUrclvcs in each otlicr-a 
Bituatiuii *, 

At Baris the reeejition to be given to thcirnyal 
family had bticn already dcicriniucii. A placard 
was fixed up in all quarters of tho city, coutuiuing 
these wmaia t Whoever itj’pltiwh the kbiij skitU he 
heuUn : Khverer inmfti him MA L: /ezjwM. This order 
waa executed to tlic letter, ami neither applauses 
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nor insults were heard. Tiic travellers made a 
circuit to avoid traversing Paris, and entered by 
the Champa Elysces, wliieii leads directly to the 
palace. An immense crowd received them covered 
and ill silence. Lafayette, followed by a numerous 
guard, had taken every precaution to prevent dis- 
turbances. Tlio three tjurdes-du-corps who had 
aided in the flight were seated on the coach-box 
exposed to the view and imligiiation of the people ; 
yet no violoncc was offerofl them. The moment the 
carriage stopped, the royal lamily hastily got out, 
and passed through a double file of national guards 
]duced there for tlieir protection. The queen, who 
was the la^t to alight, fiuuid herself almost borne 
in tho arms of Mc-»rs. de Noaillcsand D’Aiguilloii, 
persons opposeil to ll»e court, hut iJio geuerons 
sympathisers with tlio unfortunate. Seeing them 
appz'oacl}, .she had at first .so/no doubt of their in- 
tentions, but put hci^elf under tlieir protection, and 
arrived safe and .H/nind at lluj palace. 

Sueii wa.s tins journey, wdn'rcof tho fatal termina- 
tion cannot justly he attrihuted to any of those wliri 
had planued it. An aecidont caused its failure ; an 
accident might have insured its suecess. If, for 
instance, Drouet liad been stopped by the quarter- 
master who followed iiim for that purpose, the king 
would have been saved. Perhaps also the king did 
not sliow sulficient energy when he was recogni&CMl. 
Under no circumstances ought the isbuo of tills 
journey to bo made a matter of reproach to any 
one, cither to those who advised or tliosu who exe- 
cuted it. It was the result of that fatality which 
always pursues the weakest side in every revolu- 
tionary ciisis. 

The oficct produced by the journey to Varennes 
was to destroy all respect for the king, and hy fa- 
miliarizing the minds of men to dispense with the 
idea of royalty, to suggest the notion of a repuhlio, 
Od the morning of his arrival, tho assembly passed 
an act to provide for this contingency. Louis XVT. 
was susjicndcil from exercising Jus functions ; a 
guard was appointed for the custody -^f himself, the 
qui'ni, ami the danpliin, and made responsible fur 
their securit) Three deputica, 1)’ Andre’, Tronchet, 
and Duport, were then ordered to receive the de- 
claratiijiia of the king. ITie greatest delicacy was 
observed in their expressions, for the assembly was 
never wanting in coiivdiitional docencics, but tho 
result was evident, and the king was provisionally 
dcthrmie<l. 

The responsibility imposed iqmii tho national 
guard made liioin severe, and often over-strict in 
tlieir aervico towards the royal persemages. Sen- 
tinels were [»laccd on watch night and day at their 
door, and never lost sight of them. Tlie king one 
day wishing to see if he was really a prisoner, weni 
toadoor; the .sentinel i>rcvcntcd his passage. “Dc 
yim luievv wlio I ami” said Louis XVI. “Yes 
sire,” replied the sentinel. Tho only liberty lit 
cujoyutl, was that of walking in tho garden of tin 
Tuillcrirs in the morning, before it was opened h 
the public. 

Buvnavo and the Lamctha now did the verj 
same thing which they had so greatly reproachei 
Mirubeaii for doing ; they came to the relief o 
the throne, and wore admitted into the confidenci 
of the Court. It is true they received no money 
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Init it was \\c,t loss tbu \\v\(iq cif the aUianee than 
tho alliance itself, with which they had reproached 
Mirabeau; and after having been formerly so rigid 
in their principles, they now followed tlie common 
track of all popular leaders, that of taking up the de- 
fence of power in proportion as they get closer to 
it. Nevertheless, notliing was more praiscwortliy, 
in the actual state of things, than the service which 
tlioy rendered tlie king ; and on no occasion did 
they display more address, ability, and talent. 
Bai’iiave dictated the answer of the king to the 
connnissionera appointed by the aaseinhly. In this 
answer Louis XV f. declared the motive of his 
flight w'aa to acquaint himself more perfectly witJi 
tlie piihllc opinion j he assured the assembly tlmt 
he knew it hotter since his journey than he Inid 
done before, and he proved by every kind of argu- 
nnuib that he had never coneeiveil the intention of 
going out of the Jnngdom. As to his protestations 
contained in the paper he had sent to the assem- 
bly, he said witli I’eason, that they referred, not to 
tho fundamental principles of the constitution, hut 
to the means by wliicli they vere to be cairied into 
effect. At present, he added, that as the general 
will nf (he nation was known to him, he should 
make no hesitation in submitting to ovei*y sacrifice 
iiGcossary foi' the public welfare^. 

To avert still further the indignation of the as- 
sembly from tho king, and draw it upon himself, 
Bouilld addressed a letter to them, which might 
hiivo been called foolishly extravagant, liad it not 
been for the generous motive which dictated it. 
He avowed that lie alone was the pei*son who per- 
suaded tlie king to escape, wliilst in reality he had 
opposed it ; lio declaiv?d, in the name of the so- 
vereigns of Europe, that Paris should be responsi- 
ble for his safety, and that the slightest outrage 
offered to his person filwiuld be most amply re- 
venged. He added, what he also knew was not the 
fact, that the 7 nilUnvy resourcea of France were 
very insignificant } that he knew that views of in- 
vasion were entertained by foreign powers ; and 
that he liim^elf would lead the armies of the enemy 
into the bosom of his country. The assembly 1 
affected to believe the truth of this generous bra- 
vado, and throw all the blame of the king’s flight | 
on B<juill^, who had nothing to fear, for he was 
already in a foreign country. 

The court of Spain, leaving that the slightest 
demonstration would only irritate the French na- 
tion, and expose the ro}’al family to still greater 
dangers, prevented a descent ahovit to be fitted out 
agniii-st the south frontier, in aid of which, the 
knights of Malta had contributed two frigates. 
They now assured the Fri'ucli government, that 
their friendly dispositions 7 vcre not changed with 
respect to them. The northern powers were less 
guarded in their conduct, and in this quartor the 
loroigii powei*s, excited by the emigrants, nf? 9 umed 
a threatening aspect. Envoys were despatched by 
the king to Bruxelles and Coblentz ; their object 
was to keep up a good correspondence with the 
emigrants ; to acquaint tlieiri with the favourable 
iuclinations of the assembly, and of the iiopes he 
had conceived of. an advantageous arrangement, 
j But they met with a most unworthy reception, mid 
I returned immediately to Paris. The emigrants 


now raised ho(l\ 4 ‘a of tvoopa in t\»o name of the king, 
and thus obliged him I'unually to deny them hTs 
authority. They then pretended that Moiihicur, 
Tvlio wijs at tliut tiiuo nitli them, was regent ol tho 
kingdom ; tlmt the king being a prisoner, had no 
longer any will of his own 3 and that that which he 
expressed was merely the 'vill of his oppressors. 
The peace of Catherine with tho Turlcs, wliicli was 
concluded about this time, added greatly to their 
senseless aatisfaetion ; and they imagined they 
should have all the pnwor.s of Europe iininediatcdy 
at their disposition ; and considering the difaarincMl 
state of all the strong places in France, and tlic 
disorganization of tlio army, abandoned by its 
officers, they could not tlilnk an invasion doubtful, 
or its t<‘rm far distajit, and tliat it would not ho 
successful. Yet they luul been iiljsent from France 
two years 3 and tliough always fluttering themselves 
with hopes of success, bad not yet ent(TUfl it vic- 
torious ! Foreign powers seemed to pruiniso much, 
hilt hitherto Imcl pcrfariucd nothing. Pittappeared 
inclined still to delay ; Leopold, exhaii.sted by the 
war, and ilEcoutentcd with tlio cinigrjiiits, desired 
peace ; the king of Prussia pruniisod much, hut 
hnd no interest to hold him to hi? engfigements ; 
Gnstavu.? was ambithnis of commanding an ex- 
pedition against France, but he was too far distant ; 
and Catherine, who ought to support him, was 
luirdly delivered from tlio Turks, and hiicl still 
Poland to suppress. And besides, to bi’ing about 
this coalition, there were so many interests to be 
reconciled, that one could scarcely expect ib could 
be brought about. 

The declaration of Pilnitz* ought to have en- 
lightened the emigrants as to the ze.-iJ of the Euro- 
pean sovereigns. This declaration, made by both 
the king of Prussia and the emperor LeopoH, de- 
clared that the situation of tho king of France was 
one of common interest to all sovereigns ; that it 
called upon them all to make a combined effort for 
his relief, and thus to afford him the means of 
establishing a government suitable to the intiircats 
of the tlirone and the peiiple; and that the king of 
Prussia and the emperor were ready to join the 
other princes of Europe, to accomplish tliis object. 
Meantime their troops were put in readiness for 
wav. It has since been di&covered that this de- 
claration contained secret articles, declaring that 
Austria slioukl not throw any obstacles in the way 
I of Prussia's pretensions to a i>urt of Poland ; and 
thus called upon Pru.ssla to abandon her more an- 
cient connections in uniting herself with Austria 
against France. What waa to be expected from a 
zeal excited by t>uah incana 1 And if it were so 
reserved in its expressions, what was to be looked 
for from its acta \ France, it is true, was in a dis- 
armed state, hut a whole people rifting to resist in- 
vasion aresnoii armed ; and, us the celebrated Car- 
not afterwards .said, wliat is not pus.siblo to twenty- 
five millions of men ! It is true also, that the army 
was abandoned by its officers ; but they were for 
the most part young men, and being iippiointcd by 
cowrt interest, were without experience, and dis- 
liked by the soldiery. The impulse, however, which 
had been given to every resource might be expected 
to produce both officers and generals. Yet, it 
most be confessed that tlie success of any resistance 


• See note 23 in the Appendix. 
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Franco might have opj)oftecl to an invasion, at a 
liitev period, iniglit have been douljtcd even with- 
out the prcftumptifjri of C'oldentz. 

Meantime tiro aascmbiy sent mos-icngers to the 
frontier, in order to make every necessary prepara- 
tion. Ah the natioriiil guards requested to he put 
iiv action, nuvuy giuicvala oifered tl\eu’ services, anil 
among otliers IhiniouricK, who afterwards saved 
France in tlio defiles of the Argonne. 

Whilfit tlif-se iJi'oparatioiis svere making for the 
exterior H.^fcty of the state, the a.ssenj)>iy liustonod 
to tiiuHli tlieir Gonatitutional lahoiirn, and reinstate 
the king in the exercise of iiis functions, and, if 
poHsihlc, in some of his pi'erugativvs. 

-iVll tlie subdivisions of the left si«te, excsqit these 
who had lussunuitl tlio new naun' of r'qmbliraiiM, 
were adv’ocates for a systi'iu of niederatiuu. Jtar- 
navf! and Malouct were in perfeet accord, hotli in 
tlicir opinions ami a<‘iloiin. Feiiou, Uidjrspiorrc, 
Jlu/.ofc anil some otinTS luid adopb'd thr idea of a 
ropiihlic *, hilt they were few in muuhor. The right 
side still perseveri’fl in tlue'c imprudent uondiict, 
and inslc.id of joining tho mniierato majority, 
made protest. This majority did not tlui loss 
gnvoni the usaemhly. Their enemies* who would 
have bruuded tlioin with infamy had they de- 
throned the king, now reproached them with hav- 
ing brought him back to E-^aris, and replaced him 
on a tottoring tlirone. But what could they do ? 
To substitute a repuljlic for a king was too hazard- 
ous an euteiqpriso, To change the dyna5>ty 
would have beta usele&s, for if they were deter- 
mined to Inive a king, it wa'> as well to keep the 
one they liad j and, he.sidca, the duke of Orleans 
could never bo prefen'cd to Louis XVI. In both 
cases, to diispunses^ the present king was to violate 
established rights, ami to furnish tlie emigrants 
with a leader, who would have given them a weight 
of authority, which, a.s yufc, they did not po&sccs. 
On the other hand, the restoration of Lmiis XVI. 
t(j his authority, and hi'i rciustation in as many of 
his prcrogativcH as possible, was but to fulfil their 
constitutional task, and r«inove all prete.xt for a 
civil war ; in a word, the aa^iunbly merely p»*r- 
formed tlndr duty ; for, after all the eugageiiieiits 
that had been entered into, tht'y were cirtainly 
1 bound to cstahlisli a free, although monarchical 
form of govei'iiinent, 

TJie absenibly /lid not hisitut/^, but they had great 
oh^tarlca to cvorcouic. The new word npiil^k ha/l 
otfende'd some opinions already .somewhat absorbed 
' in the Words monarchy and thfi couptitutlon, Thu 
absouce '.viul the finspeubionof the king had, as has 
bcon alcea/iy observed, accmstoincd lUt-n's luiu/U to 
dUpoiL-e with his presence altogether. The jour- 
nals and tlm cluha had stripped tho person of the 
HMsvcreign of that rc’'^[iect of which he had hitherto 
Leeit tho object. Ilis departun*, which, accordirig 
to tho terms of the dvoree enneemiug the yeBidenco 
of public functiuuaricM, reudt*red his dethnmenrctit 
ft mutter of e.xpectatitm, gave room tf) maintain 
that he was no longer king. Yet, according to tliw 
decit*e, nothing but an absolute departure outnof 
thij kingdom and resistance to the summons of tho 
Icgbilalive body, c/mld incur th.it penaUy. But 
theao civeunL^taneea were Uttlc regarded by men 
who entertained extreme opinions, and they de- 
clared the king criminal and i//3o facto dethroned. 
The Jacabins aud CordeUeradkcuss/jilthisriuedtum 


with tliciruaiial violence, and afFcctediiut to compvo- 
hend how tho nation, onco freed from the bunJeu 
of ft king, could again charge it.self uith tiiat form 
of government. Tlad tlie duke of Orleans ever 
conceived hopes of tho crown, this had been tlie 
time hu' them to have awakened. But he must 
have seen how little influence was attached to his 
name, and how little a now sovereign, however 
popular ho might be, was suitable to the present 
state of alfairs. Soni(‘ journalists, devoted to his 
service, perhaps without liis knowledge, eudea- 
vnured, as Antliony did to Ctesar, to place the 
crown on his head, and proposed giving him the 
regency ; Imt lui fouivd himself compelled to dis- 
avow themhya declaration wliicdi met withaalittlo 
crtiisidcration .as his own person. iVo marehiru/, was 
tlic general cry witJi tlio Jacohins and Cordeliers, 
uiid in all public places, and jii tlie daily papers. 

Addi’t^HHi'.s />n this siihji^et \w-re jirosontcd from 
all parts of bVauiM', and republican phu’iwds were 
stuck up on all tho walls of Paris, and e\cn ou 
those of the as«ienil)Iy itself. One wa^^ signed with the 
name of Achilles Dnclmtelct, a young eoIrniLd, and 
a/ldressed to tlio Kronch nation; it reminded them 
of the tranquillity they enjoyed during the journey 
of the monarch to Varennes, and reasoned Irom 
thence, that the ahscucc of the king was more to 
he desired than, his presence; it atlded, that his 
desertion of liis pn.st was an abdication j that the 
nation and Louis XVI. wore therefore dischargiol 
from all mutual ties; and concluded by dcclarijig 
that history was full of the crimes of kings, and 
that it was idglj time to disavow the intention of 
fiii*nlshing theinsehes with another. 

This address, though attributed to the young 
Ducliatclot, was the production of Tliornay Paine, 
an Engliblmmii, and ti principal actor in the Ame- 
rican revolution. It was reprobated by the assem- 
bly, who, after animated diihates on die subject, 
deemed it proper to proceed to tho order of the 
day, and, according tu its coustaut practice, treat 
such opinions and scandalous libels with the nio.st 
utter iiidilferencc. 

Finally, tho rleputies wlio were ordered to make 
their report on the affair of Varennes, pro.scnted 
it tu the assembly on the ICth of July. Tiic jour- 
ney, they declared, had nothing culpable in it, and 
even if that Ii.ad been the case, that the persun of 
tJie king wag inviolable; and tliat a i’or[eiiiii'e couhl 
not ri’siilt from it, bccau.se ho had not remained 
long cnougli absent, and had not offered any re.sibt- 
ance to tiic siiinmons of the legislative body. 

Ilobespierro, Buzot, and PeLiun, rope-atod all the 
hackueyc<l argiimcuts against the inviolability of 
the king’s person. Duport, Barnave, and SallcH, 
replied to them; and it was at last decreed that the 
king could not be brought to trial for Ids esc.njiCj^j-' 
Two articles merely were added to the act 
viulability. As soon as tins decision, was c. ' '^nhriued 
by the majority, Robespierre rose, protested 

loudly against it, in the name of lu-'., -tinan nature. 

On the overling which precf' this deciaioHj 

ft great disturbanoo had place at the Ja- 

cobins. A petition was tluay drawn up, addressed 
to the assembly, in wore called u 2 )on lo 

declaro tho king depo^^ a recreant and traitor 
to his oaths, and to-r j* proyido a substitute for hia 
ftuthnrity by everv^** constitutional means. It w’lis 
resolved that this* petition should be carried the 
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next day to the Chiunp do Mars, and that every 
petitioner sliould sign it on tlie altar of the 
country. On the following day it was accord- 
ingly carried to tha appointed place, and a great 
number of persons, drawn by curiosity to wit- 
ness the scene, joined a mob of seditious indivi- 
duals. But at this moment the laet of restoration 
was passed, and the petition was therefore too late 
to answer any purpose. Lafayette now arrived, 
and broke through the barricades which the people 
liad already raised for their defence. He was 
menaced, and even fired at, but, though within 
shot, remained uuliurt. The municipal officers soon 
joined him, and at last prevailed upon the popul.ace 
to retire; tbo national guard, however, were so 
stationed us to iiave an eye on their retreat, and 
hopes were entertained, for an instant, that the 
multitude had dispersed; hub presently the dis- 
turbance recommenced. Two invalides, somehow 
or other, found under the altar of the country, 
were slaughtered, and then the disorder knew 
no bounds. The assembly called upon tbo muni- 
cipality, and charged them to preserve tho pub- 
lic tranquillity, Bailly immediately betook him- 
self to the Champ de Mars, unfurled tlie red 
flag, and proclaimed martial law. The adoption 
of coercive nieiisurefl, whatever may be said upon 
the subject, was perfectly right. Were new laws 
required, or were they not 1 If they wore, it was 
necessary that they should be executed, and have 
some fixed authority, tliat insurrection might not 
be perpetual, nor the acts of tlie assembly con- 
trolled bythejj/jiwkaof themob. Bailly was there- 
fore right in enforcing the execution of the law. 
He advanced into the ranks of the insurgents with 
undaunted courage, and was several times fired 
at, but flirtunatoly missed ; and was unable, in the 
niid.st of the tumult, to make the legal requisitions. 
Lafayette then ordered his soldiers to fire in tlie 
air; upon this the crowd abandoned the patriotic 
altar, but soon rallied again. Being now reduced 
to the last extremity, he gave the word to fire. 
The first discharge Idlled some of the rebels. The 
number was exaggerated on both sides. One party 
reduced it to thirty, the other augmented it to 
four hundred; and the most furious to some thou- 
sands; the last computation ivas believed at the 
moment, and terror became general. Tliis severe 
example quieted for a time the disturbers of the 
public peace*. As is generally the Ca-se, all par- 
ties wore reproached with this outbreak, and it is 
probable that many had a hand in it, for the clia- 
onler suited many. The king, the majority of the 
assembly, the national guard, and tho authorities, 
both of the municipalities and tho departments, 
were agreed, however, at present, in their wish to 
establish constitutional order ; and they bad to 
combat with a democracy within, and the aris- 
tocracy from without. The assembly and the na- 
tional guard composed tlio moderate, enlightened, 
and wise part of tlie nation, who desired the re- 
establishment of order and the laws ; and they 
naturally should, at this moment, have allied them- 
selves with the king, who appeared, on hia part, 
to be contented with a limited power. But if it 
suited their views to stop at the point at which 

• This event took place in the evening of Saturday, the 
27th July, 1701. 


they had arrived, it did not suit those of tlie 
aristocracy, who dcBired a national convulsion, 
nor those of tire populace, wlio rvero still groudy 
of further acquisitions and greater power. Bar- 
nave, as Mirabeau liad forincrly been, was the 
orator of this enlightened and moderate party; 
and Lafayette was its military chief. Banton and 
Camille Desmoulins were the orators, and Santerre 
the general, of this mob, who, in its turn, wished 
to exercise its power. A few fanatic and critlui- 
fiiastic spirits represented this body, eitlier in the 
assembly or the new admimstr.ation, and hiuTied 
on their reign by their dpelamatiun.s. 

The affair of tlie Chamj) de Mars was reproacli- 
fully attributed to Lafayette and Bailly. But con- 
sidering it their duty to yield obedience to the law, 
and sacrificing their popularity and lives to its exe- 
cution, they telt no regret, and entortaiiiud no fears 
from what they had done. Tho energy they liad 
displayed silenced the factious, and the most pro- 
minent already tliouglit of avoiding the blows which 
they believed were about to be tlealfc agaiiast them, 
Robespierre, who, until now, bad advanced the ' 
most extravagant propositions, trembled in liis ob- 
scure abode; and notwithstanding the inviolability 
of his person as a deputy, be sought an asylum 
from all his friends. Thus this example of seve- 
rity had its effect, and, for the niomeiit, tlie turbu- 
lent propensities of the rioters were subdued by 
the fear of retribution. 

The assembly, at tliis period, entered into a de- 
termination wliich has since been gi’eatly blamed, 
but which was not so fatal in its results assume have 
thought. It decreed that none of its members 
should be re-elected. Robespierre was the author | 
of this proposition. Envy uguinsL bis colleagues, I 
excited by a sense of his own inferiority, was sup- : 
posed to be the cause of his motion ; it was at ' 
least natural that he should wish to exclude them 
from the legislative, having been always opposed tu 
them in the constituent asseml)ly; and considering 
the opinions he lield, it is possible thertj might have 
been both conviction, envy, and hatred in his mo- 
tives. Thus the assembly, whicli had been accused 
of wishing to perpetuate its powers, and Inid for- 
feited its popularity by its moderation, became ! 
mosfanxious to reply to all these attacks by a di-s- ! 
interestodness, perhaps somewhat affected, in 
deciding that its members should be excluded fi'om 
tho. next nsaeinbly, The new assembly w'as thus 
deprived of men whose violence had given place to 
moderation, and whoso legislative knowledge was 
ripened by tho expcrionco of three yoar.s. Never- j 
tlieless, by observing tlio causes of the revoltuions 
wliich supervened, we may jiidgo of the small im- 
portance of this measure, which has been bo often 
. condemned. 

The present was the moment for the assembly to 
complete their constitutional labours, and terminate, 
during a season of tranquillity, their sttjriny career. 
The members of the left side had determined to ! 
revise cortuin parts of the constitution. For ' 
thit? purpose they resolved that it should be read 
through, that the assembly might thus bo enabled 
to form a judgment of the whole, and harmonize 
its different parts. This process hna been termed 
the " Revision,” and progressed too slowly accord- 
ing to the notions of hot-headed republicanism. 
Barnave and the Lameths had concerted a plan 
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with fur refofmiug eertairt articles wliit'K ever he wiahcd, to examine and wiLlioiit porfional 

stniL-k ii blow at tlio royal prerot^ative, anti at that restraint accept of tlie constitution. Wiiat tliere- 
wliicli was termed the stability of the throne- It fore could Louis XVI. at tliis time do? Refuse 
was even said that Llicy wont so far, as to meditate the constitution 1 that would luive been to abdicate 
tlic estaljlisiiruerit of two chambers. It was ar- in favour of tlie republic. The safest measure, 
ranged that th»^ moment the reading of the con- therefore, even accorcliug to his own system of 
htitution was finished, Malouet should make his conduct, was to give Ins assent, and await, from 

attack upon it; Uiat Baruave should reply to the course of events, that reiustatomeut in power 

hiiu witli voluumuicc, the hotter to conco.il Jiis which he helicv'ed to be his due. He coiiscrpiently, 

iiitentlonSj but that, ia df'fcndiiig tlio gi'eater part aftci* a few days,' declared hia acceptance of the 

of the articles, lie should abandon aonio aa evi- constitution (September 13). A burst of extraor- 

donfly daiig('rous, and con<b*mned by bcttled cx- dniary rejoicing was tlie con.soqueiice of this intcl- 

pi-rlence. Siioli was the project whose execution ligcnce ; aa if, In point of fact, they had dreaded 

was (»rovcuti:d by the ridieiilouH and dangevoiia fioino objection on the part of the king, or as if his 

protc^ta of the rigid side, wlio resolved Ufvw to wirii- c<»nHeut had been the effect of ajv unlooked-for cou- 

liold tlicir v<ites from (wery qa'“'tu}n. N(» aceoiu- cession. lie then went to the assembly, and was 

iiiodation was any longer po'^iible ; the left .sidi‘ received with as much cnthusia'im as in the days 

woubl In'ur nothing fuonj ; and when the proposed of his greatest jKjpularity. Lafayette, wKo never 

JitlernjU took ida(‘e, the cries which arose from all ornittfsl an opportunity (jt re})ainng the inevitable 

parts of tiuj chamljer hindered Malouet and hii> evils of jxditical troubles, jjrojjoscd on tliia ocuasion 

party from proeocdlng L Tin* reading <»f the cmui- a general pardon for all crimes caused by the re- 

atitutiou was Iheroi'evn fini''heil witii precipilatinn, volution. This svas proclaimed in the midst of the 

and pre'-ented to the !aug fur iiin acceptation, shouts of the populace, and the prisons were iuuuc* 

From tluife tnoment he w'as restored to liberty, or, diately thrown open. Finally, on tlic 30th of Sep- 

to speak more properly, the .strict guard (*n the ternber, Thonret, the Inst president, informed tlie 

palace was taken away, and he could retire wlier- chamber, that the constituent afcsembly had termi- 

• Sue nnte 2t ni the Appendix. nateJ Its sittings. 
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C1I.VPTER I. 

ttXPlECTIO'O CPOW TnE COS'STITCEKT A^SEMlir.T — OpENfN’O OF TIlS SES.SIOX OP XlfE SECOND NATION.IL Aa<5T.MnLT, 
fitVlKD rUE I.Er>I3LAl'IVr: ASSEMBIY; its CONPOHMATJON—KOTICE or TKK CLOilS; TULia iSFLUEN’ri.lL 

ME.wiica^— rtTiox, srAvoR or I'Ants— rocrcY or roasici? power?— e.miojiation ; acts passed against tjie 

EMIGRiXTa AND AGIIX&T THE ^O.NJenl^^G PUIESTS — Cn.lKOC IN THE WINISTRy— PBEPAH aI'IDN FOR WAR 
STATE or THE ARillE». 

Tiid cnn'^lituont a-s-S'-inbly had now fml.shcd its ances- Having a strong sense of Jior rights, she 
long and laborious career; and, notwithstanding states tliat she ia a nation, and boldly announces 
the umlauntod coiir.ige ainl perfect equity it had it to the a.«itonihlied governmont. Being menaced 
displayed, and tin: Ih rvukan labourH it had su.s- hy the arUtucracy, the court, the army', and not 
tallied, it was ulihm’ri;d as revolutbiiiury at Cob- foreseeing popular insuiTections, it declared it-self 
Icntz, and as avi'^toerativid at I’avis, To fonu a m\iolablu, and forbade power to wtretch fonb her 
just juclguicut of thi-> lacmorable as^ombly, where hand against her. CoTwiuced of her rights, she 
suoh a coinbiruttiou and variety of lulent was con- aildiaNsetl herself to her onomiea, who were not 
centred, fruiu whence is'uicd such bold and eiier- convinced of tludr rlglits, and, by a siniplu expres- 
gotie rc'mlutiori'*, .and which di.iplaycd, perhaps for sion of her will, gained the ascendancy over a 
the first time, a convocation of all the enlightened power consolidated by a duration of many centuries, 
nu'ii fjf a nati<u», u'^iembled with the will and and an army of tliirty thousand men. Thi.s was 
power of n-.diring the pertVetion nf philosophy, the sum of tho ruvoiution ; this was Us first act, 
it U necc-.yary to c«>u-idcr the stato in which it the most noble of all ; it was just, it was heroic ; 
fuuud Frane*‘, and that in which it left it. fur never dbi a uatiun seek to gain its rights with 

Tho Fivmdi iiatum, in the year 173JbfeU and greater juatieo and at greater peril, 
understootl the nature iif all the evils which op- Power being now’ reduced to weakness, it was 
pressed her, but had never conceived the j-rasi- necessary to re-establksli it on a just and beneficial 
bility of their eradication. Suddenly, on the un- scale. But at sight of this social ladder, at .tlie 
expected ilomarul of the parliaments, the states- sumnilt of which evei'y thing was in abundance — 
general w»‘rc convoked ; and tiic constituent as- jKJwer, honours, fortune ; whilst at its foot every 
sembly stood in the presence of a throne, bbiated thing was wanting, even to bread for the support 
with the prido of its xincient power, and disp«.sed, of life, the constituent assembly expericnceil a 
At most, to suffer only the redress of a few griev- violent re-action in their minds, and naturally felt 
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nil incliimtion to level all distinotioiis. It decided, 
therefore, that the whole mass of citizens, placed 
on a complete equality, should express their will, and 
that the king should be charged with the burden 
of its execution. 

Its error here was, not in reducing royalty to a 
simple niagistruture, for the king had still suffi- 
cient power to maintain, the lasvs, and infn*e than 
magistrates can be said to possess in a republic ; 
but, in believing that a king, with the recollection 
of what he liad been, could submit to such a 
reduction of authority ; and that a people, just 
awakened, and who had recovered a great portion 
of public power, would be content without the 
acquisition of the whole. History, in fact, proves 
that magifltraturea should be multifaidously divided, 
or that if one ebief magistrate is eshiblished, he 
should be so amply gifted, that no desire of usurpa- 
tion should harbour in his mind. The kings of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, being placed near 
the attainment of power, could not content theni- 
Holvcs with a moderate share of it, hut, in the end, 
grasped tho whole. 

When nations, greatly occupied with their pri- 
vate interests, feel It in3edful to charge their sove- 
reign with all the cares of government, they may 
pevhapa act wisely ui appointing one \ but it might 
lollow, that this aovereigti, like the kings of Eng- 
land, poasessing the authority of convoking and 
dissolving national assemblies, not receiving their 
will as obligatory, nor sanctioning it but in proper 
cases, and although only prevented from com- 
mitting excesses, yet possesses in reality the great- 
est portion of supreme power. The dignity of 
mun may very well be u])held under such a go- 
vernment, so long as the law is rigorously ob- 
served, and so lung us each citizen feels his own 
station, and knows that such great powers com- 
mitted to the hands of his prince, are not the 
result of an abandonment of right, but a concession 
to human inability. 

But it is not at the moment when a nation is 
suddenly rccMlcd to a sense of its rights, that it 
can renounce all its prerogatives, be content to 
play a secondary part, and yield up its omnipotence 
to a sovereign, lest his ambition might prompt him 
to usurp it. Tlie constituent assembly w’as as little 
inclined as the nation itself to mako such an abdi- 
cation. It reduced the king, therefore, to a simple 
hereditary magistrate, trusting that tlie nation 
would leave him in possession of that title, and that 
he would content himself with that magisfcrature,. 
which still shone with honours, riches, and power. 

But wlictlier the assembly expected this or not, 
could they, on account of any doubt they might 
entertain, cut the question short ? Could they 
dethrone the king, or give him all the power pos- 
sessed by English monarchs 1 

111 the first place, they could not depose Louis 
XVI. ; for if it be always necessary to make the 
rule of justice an essential ingredient in a govern- 
ment, it is not to change its form when justice is 
parcel of its character, or suddenly convert a 
monai’chy into a republic. In the next place, pos- 
session should always create respect ; and if the 
assembly had dispossessed tho reigning dynasty, 

' what would not tlieir enemies have said, who 
accused them, of violating property when they at- 
tacked* the feudal rights 1 


Oil tho other side, they could not givo tho 
tho absolute veto, the noinimition of tlio jiiiigcH, and 
other like privileges, because the j)uhlic opinion v\a3 
opposed to it ; and as public opinion constituted 
their whole strength, they were obliged to yield 
to it. 

As to the establishment of a single chamber, 
their cn*or, perhaps, was more substantial, but 
quite as inevitable. If it w'cro deemed inexpedient 
to leave nothing but the recollection of having pos- 
sessed power to a king who liiid bein absolute, 
and that in the face of .a people who were de- 
sirous of stripping him of what remained, it was 
certainly much more false in princii)lo to acknow- 
ledge inequalities of rank and social gnulations, 
since republics themselves admit them, ami, among 
all nations, cither an elective w liereditary ficiiate 
will be found to exist, But we must not, at a par- 
ticular period, exact from men and from opinion 
more than the spirit of tlio times wiU nUosv tliem 
to perform. How could tho iicci'ssity of grada- 
tions of rank bo admitted at the niornciU of revolt 
against its c.xccsses? How could an uristucracy 
be constituted at the inomeiu of war against thli 
aristocracy 1 To maintain the neecsMity of royalty 
would have been more practieahlo, because, being 
placed at a greater distauec from the people, the 
king had been less oppressive rbaii the nobility, 
and, moreover, would have performed those func- 
tions which seem of most acknowledged necessity, 
j But, 1 repeat it, if these errors had not been 
! predominant in the assembly, they would have 
, existed in the nation j and the course of events will 
prove, that if the assembly had left with the king 
and the aidstocracy all those ])owers of which they 
deprived them, the revolution would ncvertliolesa , 
have taken place, and proceeded to its worst ex- 
cesses. 

To be convinced of this, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between those revolutions wliicdi burst 
forth among a people who have been long enslaved, 
and those which take place among a free people ; 
that is to say, who possess a certain degree of poli- 
tical activity. At Rome, at Athens, and elsewhere, 
the people and their chiefs, we observe, often con- 
tended for the possession of moro or less authority. 
But among modern nations, which have been to- 
tally divested of their rights, the course must be 
different. Being completely enslaved, they lio 
long dormant. ^Their awakening takes jdaco first 
among the most enlightened classes ; and these, by 
their energetic efforts, recover a jiortlmi of that 
power to which they are entitled. The awakening 
is gradual, and so is also the ambition : it roadies 
the lowest classes, and the whole mass of the popu- 
lation 19 thrown into a state of excitement. The 
enlightened classes, soon satisfied with their acqui- 
sitions, would wish to stop, but curniot, and are 
hurried on by those who follow after them. Those 
who do stop in thoir career, even if only oue htep 
above the lowest, become in thoir eyes an aristo- 
cracy, and are brnndod with the name. Thus the? 

tradesman is called an aristuorat by the 
labourer, and is persecuted as such. 

The constituent assembly present to our ideas 
that enlightened class of citizens, who first take up 
arras against authority still all-powerful. With 
discrimination enough to perceive what is due to 
those who possessed all, and to those who were ut- 
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tei’ly dcstibute, they would willingly have left to the 
former a portion of what tliey pofiscsscd, because 
they always had been in poasesaion, and, above all, 
have procured for the latter tlioac rights which 
would have secured to tlicm liberty and enlighten- 
ment. But regrot is witli the one, and ambition 
witli the oLlierj regret desires to recover everything, 
ambition to conc|^ner everything. Thus a war of 
extevmhiation commences. The constituents then 
are those worthy characters, who shaking off the 
yoke, and endeavouring to establish a just meant 
make the effort without alarm, and even ac- 
complish this great undertaking, but at last fail 
by endeavouring to inake tho ouo party cimeode 
something, and the other not to demand every- 
tliing. 

The constituent assembly, in their equal repai'ti- 
tion of rights and property, had shown a desire to 
b|mrc thuir ancient poasesaoi-s. Louis XVI. having 
the title of king of France, thiriy millimis of re- 
venue, the command of the avriiies, and the right of 
suspending the national will, still possessed suffi- 
ciently powerful prerogatives. The recollection of 
absolute power could alone excuse his want of re- i 
sigimtion to such a brilliant relic of authority. ! 

Tlio clergy, deprived of tliei'r hninenae property, I 
whicli they had received for the purpose of admU I 
nistering to the necessities of the poor, whom they 
neglected, and of supporting the expenses of a wor- 
ship, wliicU they left to indigent curates, were no 
lunger a political body. But tlieir ecclesiastical 
diguitioa were ]irescvved, tlieir dogmas resjmeted, 
and their scandalous riches reduced to a competent 
revenue, which might even be called profuse, for it 
was still sufficient to support great episcopal luxury. 
The nobility were no longer an order / they pos- 
sessed no longer the exclusive riglits of the chace, 
and others of a similar nature j and they were no 
longer exempt from taxes j but could these things 
be made objects of reasonable regret 1 for their 
immense properties were left untouched. Instead 
of enjoying tlie exclusive favour of the court, they 
might climb to the highest eminence by merit. 
They might still ho elected representatives of the 
people ; the gown and sword were the pi'izea held 
out to their Ulents. Why did not a generous emu- 
lation at once animate thorn ? What a sliameful 
acknowledgment of incapacity did their lingering 
regrets of past privileges demonstrate I 

The ancient pen&ioner.s met also with llkecousi- 
dcriation ; the ecclesiastics received compensations; 
every one obtained eoiusideration j that equal lot 
which the constituent assembly had dealt to all, 
had it become so iinsupportablo ? 

The constitution being now firmly established, 
there ronniiiied no hope.s of the Icing recovering, by 
debates and conferences, those prerogatives, the loss 
of which he rogreltecl. Ho had but one coui*sc 
left him, and that was, to resign himself to his loss, 
and to maintain the constittition, unless indeed he 
relied upon foreign powers j but he entertained 
little liopo from their sympathy, and had little 
faith in the exertions of the emigrants, ap- 
peared cordially to conform to the necessity of his 
.‘:ituatioii 5 and liis Intention of pointing out to the 
assembly what he conceived to be the defects of the 
constitution, proved tho sincerity of his views. He 
was however diverted from this intention, and de- 
termined to await, from the cour.se of events, those 
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restitutions of power, which ho believed Avcrc his 
due. The queen was not loss renigned. ‘'Courage,” 
said she to the minister BcvlYaiul, who introduced 
himself to her, “all is not yet lost ; the king will 
adhere to tiie constitution ; this line of conduct is 
certainly the best and it may be believed tliat, if 
she had <»ther thoughts to express, sho would not 
have hesitated before Bertrand dc IMollcviUc 

The first assembly being dissolved, some of its 
members returned to their families in the pro- 
vinces, and some still confcimied in Paris. Some of 
the more influential membora, such as Lamed), 
Duport, and Baninve, held coiistaufc connnimiea- 
tions with the court, and offered their advice ; but 
Louis decided, that inasmucli as ho was to adliere 
to the constitution, lie ought not to stittcr himself 
to be persuaded to follow the advice received 
from these counsellors ; for they exhortbd him, 
not only to abstain from violating the constitution, 
but to make it be believed, by his actions, that lie 
was sincerely attaclied to it. These members of the 
former assembly, joined by Lafayette since the 
Revision, were the leaders of that revolutionary 
generation, who may be said to have first j)re5crilied 
the limitations of absolute liberty, with the desire 
to adhere to tliom. They were at this period sup- 
ported by the natioiml guai’d, whose long services 
under Lafayette had entirely attached them to him 
and to his principles ; the constituents then did 
themselves the injury of despising tho new aeacm- 
bly, whom they irritated by tlieir coiifcompt. In- 
deed, ft species of aristocratical vanity seems to 
have possessed these first legislators, and they ap- 
pear to have thoiiglit that all legislative science 
iiad disappeared when they had ceased to be legis- 
lators. 

The new assembly wns composed promiscuously 
of all classes of men ; among them were some en- 
lightened parti.sana of the early period of the 
revolution. Kainond, Girardin, Yaublauc, Dumaa, 
and other-s, xvho styled themselves constitutionalists, 
and occupied the riglit side, where tliere was no 
longer one single individual of the Qincient privi- 
leged orders. Thug, by the natural nnd progres- 
sive course of the revolution, the left aide of tho 
first assembly had become the riglit of the second*!*. 
Besides these constitutionalists, the assembly con- 
tained many men of distinguished talents, bub of 
exaggerated ideas, and heated imaginations. Having 
been witnesses of the proceedings of the constituent 
assembly, and possessing all the impatience of those 
who long to take an active part, they thought^ that 
enough had not yet been accomplished ; tliey did 
not, liowever, dare to avow themselves republicans, 
because, from all aides, they were recommended to 
be faithful to the constitution j bub the notion of 
a republic, which had been imbibed during the 
journey of Louis XVI. J, and the suspected inten- 
tions of the court, occasioned that idea to uncea.s- 
ingly raeur to their minds j and that state of con- 
tinual hostilities with which they found themselves 
well opposed to the government, attached them 
still more powerfully to this notion of republican- 
ism. 

* See note 25 in the Appendix, 

t See p. 27, note. 

t The consequences of the king's journey to Varennes, 
was Q discussion whether he had not forfeited his crown, 
ante, p. 70. 
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THE LKGISLATIVJO ASSEMBLY. 


The olub.s, .J.irohlns, reuillans, 
and CouliJicra. 


Ainon^ this now gonuriition of tjilonts, tho dc- 
)>iitic}H wiio wei’o prineipally rcniarhahlo woro those 
of tho (jiroiuh*, from wlioin iin oiiLive parly, though 
eoinpohod of. men from all tho departmouta, tookita 
iHuno, nint wore called Giroiidhfi), Condorcct, au 
author coluhrnted for tho extent of hia cajiacity and 
tho severity of his principles and chai’acter, was its 
writer ; ami Vorgniaud, an oxLoniporo sp«‘aker, 
who possessed a pure and flowing style of elo- 
quence, its orator. Tliis party, continually aug- 
mented by all who distwisted tho court, were yet 
far irora dealviug such a republic as bofel them 
in 1703 ; their minds were actively employed in 
producing such a republic, with all its illusory 
notions, its rigid virtues, and strict morality. Con- 
sequently enthusinsm and veheinenco were the 
principal characteristics of such a republic. 

Yet even this party must have its extremes ; 
Chabot, Merlin de Thionville, and others, inferior 
in talent, went muoh beyond the other Cliroii- 
dms by mere audacity, and became, after tho 
overthrow of the throne, when they separated from 
the Gironde, tho party of tho Mountain. This 
second assembly also possessed, as did tho first, an 
undotermiiied mass, wlio, without any predetorminod 
engagement, voted sometimes with one pax’ty, and 
sometimes with tho other. Under tho constituent 
uHSuinbly, wlulo subatautial liberty prevailed, this 
body continued indepoudciit ; but as its neutrality 
did not spring from conviction, but from indifibr- 
ence, in later assoinblies, and during tho I’cign of 
terror, its cowardly and contemptible conduct pro- 
cured it tlio vulgar and degrading appellation of 
the hdly {vtiutre). 

Tile clubs •, at this period, acquired altogether a 

*" Clubs were thcMi of recent hitroducUon Into France, and 
were evidently boii'owed Irom the LnKlialn The /irst Club 
was established in Paris In the year 1762, mid was little else 
than n newspaper loading room; paUdes being proliibited 
as n subject of convcrsiUion. On tho breaking out of the 
IlevoliUion, the avowed object of rhoae associations was tho 
discussion of political questions ; they were formed with 
that view, and liecunie of an oxclubivo character. The 
Buion Club was a meeting of those dei«itles of Brittany 
who sat in the litates-Gcnornl at Veraaillos, where 'this club 
was (list formed In 1789, and where most of tlieir members 
wore admitted. After the national or constituent assembly 
had been transferred to Paris, this club took the appellation 
of the Club of theft lends of tho ConsMutian {Club des amis de 
la ConHttiUian) an'd at last obtained the name of the Jacobin 
Clttb {Club des Jacobins), from the locality of its meetings. 
Tlie Club o/89; this Association was formed in the month 
of May, 1790, by Si^yes, Lafayette, Larochefoucauld, and 
others who were alarmed at the extravagancies which were 
exhibited by the Club of the Friends of the nonsMulion. 
This new club declared its object was to dliTusc the true 
principles of liberty, and therefore was also styled Club de la 
2 yropaguride, The Impartial Club. This was a meeting formed 
in 1790 , of the most moderate members of tho right aide ; it 
held but two sittings when it became the Monarchical Club, 
the members became tho object of hatred to the mob, who 
used them roughly, and it was soon closod by the municipal 
authority. The Club of the Feuillans ; ihis club, in 1791 and 
1?92. opposed the republican opinions of the Jacobin Club. 
Its motto was; the Constitution, the whole Constitution, 
and nothing but the Constitution. The Cordeliers Club / 
this club was founded by Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
Fabre d'Eglantine, and others. The Fetntheon Club; this 
was an assooiation of the Revolutionists formed during the 
Directory (1795), they held their meetings in the Pantheon. 
The Clichlf Club ; a monarchical club, which was formed 


new importance. Agitators iinclor Uio cniifitituent, 
they became domineering under tho logislativo as- 
sembly. Tiio national ropresentation not affording 
a tlioatrc sufiiciently ainplo to give aoo]m to the 
ambition of all, those who could not gain admis- 
sion there, took refuge in tho clubs, where they 
formed a tribune and stormy debates. In these 
societies, all who possessed the faculty of piililie 
speaking, and all who loved discussion, and de- 
lighted in kindling the passions of party, that is, 
nearly the whole iiatiim, were accustomed to as- 
semble. The people crowded to this new apeetacle, 
and occupied all the galleries ; and found there, it 
is said, a lucrative employment, for orators began 
now to pay for applauses. The minister Bertrand 
acknowledged that he himself had paid foi* Ihcbe 
venal acclamations. 

The oldest of the clubs, that of the Jacohim, 
had acquired an extraordinary importance. The 
church where they assembled could scarcely con- 
tain their members and auditors. An immense 
amphitheatre, constructed in the form of a circus, 
occupied the spacious nave of the clmrch of the 
Jacobins *. The “ bureau” of the president and 
secretaries, whore the votes of the society were 
collected, and its decisions registered, was placed 
in the cciitro ; and an active coiTospondcncc stirred 
up the zeal of all the societies spread over the 
entire surface of France, these were styled alhliated 
societies (socic^cs a£UUes) f. This club, by its 
priority and organized violence, had constantly 
kept an aBcoudnncy over all other.s, who wished to 
allow themselves rather more moderate or more 
extravagant in their princijiles. The Liuuothsjaud 
all its moat distinguished members, had, however, 
after the journey to Varenne.s, abandoned it, and 
gone over to tlio Feuillans, In this latter society 
tlio principles of all the moderate clubs were united ; 
principles that never could have succeeded, be- 
cause they were repugnant to the very purpose 
which induced them to rim to these clubs, that of 
agiiation. It was at the Feuillans that the consti- 
tutionalists, and all tho partisans of the first revo- 
lution, were accustoinod to meet. Thus the name 
of FmUlant became a title of proacription, with tlnit 
of viodtr^. 

Another club, that of the CorddiersX) endeavoured 
to rival, by its violence, that of the Jacobins, 
Camille Desmoulins was its writer, and Danton. its 
leader. This last, although ho had failed at the 
bar, succeeded m gaining the admiration of the mul- 
titude, on whom he produced a powerful effect by 
his violent gestures, sonorous voice, and extremely 
popular passions. The Cordeliers could not yet, 
with all their extravagances, gain the ascendancy 
over their rivals, to whom lung custom carried the 
tide of the populace. Nearly all its membera, how- 
ever, belonged to the Jacobin club, and, on urgent 

during the Directory (1797) and was dissolved, Srtl August, 
1797. The Salm Clubt better known as the CouaUluiional 
Circle. A meeting, formed in 1797, in opposition to the 
Clichy Club, or CUohyens, Club de ManiSge } this was a re- 
voluiloiiaiy club opened during the Directory, and was soon 
dissolved: Trans. 

♦ The church of the convent of the Dominicaiib, familiarly 
termed Jaaobins. Trans. 

t Or corresponding societies. 

X Cordeliers as well aa Feuillajis were also the names of 
two religious orders or communities in France, Trans. 
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occasions, aascmbled in the ti*ain of Dan- 

ton, to determine a majority in favour of their 
principles. 

Robespierre, who, as has been seen, distinguished 
himself in the constituent assembly by the severity 
of his principles, was excluded from the legislative 
by tho decree of non-election, of which he himself 
had been the mover. He entrenched himself now 
among the Jiicohina, where he domineered with 
absolute sway, by the dogmatism of his opinions, 
and a reputation for integrity, which had gained 
him the epithet of the incorni'ptihle. Althougli 
panic-strnelc at the moment of the Revision, he 
afterwards regained liia assurance, and perse- 
vered in accpiii'ing popularity. He had met, 
however, lately two rivals, Rriasot and Louvet, 
who pr<jvohGd all hia animosity ; Brissot had been 
intimate with all the deputies of the first assembly ; 
was tlio iriend of Miivibeau and Lafayette, known 
to bo a republican, and one of tho most distin- 
guished momhers of the legislative assembly ; yet 
ho possessed but little weight, although hia talents 
wore muhiuhtedly great. Louvet, who united to a 
warm temperament, a considerable degree of ta- 
lent, and great civil intrepidity, was among the 
number of those who having been in the constituent 
assembly, had contemplated a republic, his lot 
therefore was naturally cast with the Girondi.sts, 
and his contests with Robespierre confirmed this 
alliance. This party of the Gironde, which was with- 
out any particular purpose, formed by men who had 
too much merit to ally themselves to the pt)pulace, 
and sufficient splendour to be envied by the rabble 
and Us chiefs, were being held togetller more by 
tlieir relative situation than by any concerted com- 
bination : such a party must naturally have been 
brilliant though powerless, and must have fallen 
before the more organized factions whicli exalted 
themselves around it. 

Such was then the state of Franco ; the ancient 
privileged orders had retired beyond the Rhine. 
The partisans of tho constitution occupied the 
right side of the assembly, the national guai'd, and 
the club of the Fcuillans ; the Girondins possessed 
tile majority in the assembly, but not in the clubs, 
where plebeian violence carried tho day: and finally, 
the most extravagant demagogues of this new epoch, 
seated on the highest benches of the assembly, and 
thence named ‘‘ The Mountain,” (La jSfontagne,) 
wore all-powerful in the clubs and with the mob. 

Lafayette, who had divested liimself of all mili- 
tary rank, W'a.s accompanied to his privacy by the 
liomage and regret of his companions in arms. 
His command had not been delegated to a new 
general, but six captains commanded alternately 
the whole national guard. Bailly also, the faithful 
ally of Lafayette during three cahunitons year's, 
laid down the office of mayor. The opinions of the 
electoi's seemed divided between Lafayette and 
Pdtion \ but tho cuurt, who would not upon any 
consideration that the choice should fall upon La- 
fayette, although their private inclinations were 
favourable to him, preferred Petiou, republican as 
he was. The court had hoped to turn to .advan- 
tage tliat frigid demeanour in Fdtion, mistaken 
for stupidity, (which it certainly was not,) and 
spent largely to secure him the majority, whicli 
he obtained, and ho was appointed mayor. Pe'tion 
had an enlightened intellect, but in his mind and 


manners he wa‘i re-sorvod, and seemed unmoved by 
anything but reanoii ; ho with cousidorablo dexte- 
rity made himself useful to the republic agahinb the 
court ; a conformity of opinion attached him to 
the Girondins, and tho envy which his new dig- 
nity excited in the Jacobins confirmed this al- 
liance. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these political inclina- 
tions, if the king conld have been trusted, it is 
possible the suspicions of tho Girondins might 
have been calmed, and then there being no pretext 
for any disturbances, the demagogue would have 
had no longer the means of inflaming the minds of 
the people. 

The intentions of the king were certainly at this 
period decided ; hut, thanks to his wcalcness, they 
were at no time irrevocable. Proof of them was re- 
fpiisite before they could bo believed ; and before 
this proof could ho displayed, he was exposed to 
more than one outrage. His cliarnetcr, although 
mild, w:is not without a certain disposition to re- 
sentment ; his resolutions, therefore, might be 
easily shaken by the first errors of the assembly. 
This assembly having constituted itself, took the 
oath in an impressive manner upon the buo]< of 
the constitution. Its first decree, relative to cere- 
monies, abolished the title of Bire^ and of Majesty^ 
usually given to the king, and enjoined, that wdien 
he appeared in the assembly, he should be seated 
on a chair exactly similar to that of the preflidenb^^ 
These were the first efi’ects of the republican 
spirit, and tho pride of Louis XVI. was cruelly 
wounded by them. To avoid th.at whicli ho con- 
sidered as a humiliation, ho resolved not to ap\ioar 
at the assembly, but to send his ministers to opun 
the sessions. The assembly, however, regretting this 
first act of hostility, revoked its decree the next day, 
and thus gave a rare example of reconsideration. 
The king then met the assembly, and was received 
j in the most gratifying manner. Unfortunately, 
however, it had been decreed that, if he sat down, 
the deputies might seat themselves also ; this they 
did, and Louis XVI. saw in it a new insult. The 
plaudits he received could not heal this wound. 
He i*eturned lo the palace pale and with altered 
features, and so soon as he was alone with the 
queen, he threw liimself on a seat, and with sobs 
exclaimed : — “ Ah ! Madame, you have witnessed 
tins humiliation I What did you come to France 
to see I” — The queen endeavoured to console him, 
but his heart was deeply wounded, and his good 
re.so1utioiis sbakenT. 

Yetifjfrom henceforward, he meditated the having 
recourse to foreign powers, the inclinations of those 
powers Could have given him but little hope. The 
declaration of Pilnitz had produced no effect, either 
fixjin a coldness on the part of tho sovereigns, 
or on account of the danger Louis XVI. would 
have run by their interference, having been, since 
! his return from Varennes, the pi'isoiier of the coii- 
I stUuent assembly. The acceptance of the consti- 
tution was another motive for waiting for the re- 
sults of experience before acting. This was the 
advice of Leopold, and the minister Kaunitz. 
Besides, when Louis XVI. notified to the foreign 
courts his acceptance of the constitution, and that 

* Decree of the 5th October, 1791. 

t See Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 129.* 
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it wiia his iuU'iiLioii riiiflirully to ohservo it, Austria 
rotiinuul a very pacific reply, and Prussia and 
England did the Hauic, pi-ofcHsing their amicable 
rcihilions. It ia to ho ohaorvod, that (lie n«*igli- 
bonriiig powers acted with niore reserve than those 
w'ho were more distant, such as Sweden and Rus- 
sia, bocauae they were more immediately cmiijn'o- 
mised by a war. Giistavus, who coutomplatcd a 
brilliant enteri)i‘IaG against Praneo, rejdied to the 
notilication, that he did not regard the king as free. 
Russia delayed explaining herself. Ilolland, the 
Italian principalities, and especially Swilzcrlaml, 
gave .satisfactory answers. Tlie electors of Treves, 
and of Mayenco, in whose territories were many 
emigrants, made unsatisfactory replies. Spain, 
besieged by emissaries from Coblentz, did not 
speak mo3,’e plainly, and pretended that she desired 
time to ascertain if the king were really a free 
agent ; but, at the same time, declared she had no 
intention of disturbing the tranquillity of the king- 
dom. 

Snell answers, none of which were decidedly 
hostile, the profe.ssed neutrality of England, the 
fickleness of Frederiok-William, and the well- 
Jiijojvn pacific dispositions of Leopold, all soeincd 
to tend to ]ieace. It is difficult to know what 
passed in tho vacillating mind of Louis XVI., 
i)Ufc hia Qvidont iutorestj and the fears with w'hich 
the idea of war inspired him at a latwr ]>eriod, in- 
clinca ua to boliovo, that he also desired the pre- 
Horviitioii of police. In the midst of this general 
(pfioscoiice tho oinigrantH alouo breathed nothing 
but wnr, find made warlike prqfaratloiiH. 

Tliey assembled together in crowds at Coblentz, 
armed themaelvca witli expedition prepared maga- 
zines, GStablibhod markets of military storca, formed 
aqiuulrona which were never completed, for none 
of these grandees would become soldiers, created 
captaincies whicb they sold ; and, though they at- 
tempted nothing really dangcrou.s, made great pre- 
parations, which they theiiifielvea thought formida- 
ble, and calculated to make an impression upon the' 
people. 

The great question now was, whotlier Louis XVI. 
inclined to them or not ; and it was very difficult 
to believe that he was not very much disposed to 
encourage relations and subjects wlio armed them- 
selves to restore him to his ancient privileges. 
Nothing less than the greatest sincerity, and the 
most continual proof, was necessary to convince the 
people to the contrary. Tho letters of the king to 
the emigrants invited, and even ordei’ed, them to 
return to France, but he carried on, it w.as Affirm- 
ed *, a secret intercourse, which belied his public 
correspondence and destroyed its effect. It is 
undoubtedly true that secret communications were 
carried on with Coblentz, but there is no reason to 
auppose 'tliat Louis XVI. availed himself of them 
to amiul the injunctions ho had publicly given to 
the emigrants. It was evidently his interest that 
they should return. Their presence at Coblentz 
could be in no way useful, without they intended 
to commence hostilities immediately ; and Louis 
XVI. feared a civil war more than any thing else. 
Not wishing, therefore, to employ their swords on 
the Rhine, it was much more to hia advantage that 
they should be near him, that they might be at 


hand in case of noed, and unite tlioir (dlorta to 
those of the consLitntionaliwls, to protect hia person 
and his throne. Besides, their presence at Coh- 
leutz provoked the enacting of severe laws which 
he Would not sanction ; his refusal of tho sanction 
would couipromiso him with the assembly ; and it 
will be seen, that it was the use which he made of 
the veto which completely deprived him of all puim- 
lai’ify, and made him looked upon as the coadjutor 
of tho emigrants. It would have been strange if 
he had not perceived the jiiatico of these reasons, 
which all his ministers felt. They uiiaiiimously 
considered that the emigrants should return, to bo 
nearer liis person, and thus afford him their pro- 
tection, put an end to the alarms which were con- 
tinually raised, and deprive the agitators of every 
justification for civil war. This was even the opi- 
ni<ni of Bertrand de Molleville, whose inclinations 
were anything but comstitutioiuil. It is neces- 
sary,” said he, to employ all possible means to 
augment the popularity of the king. Tlie most 
efficacious and most useful of all, at the present 
moment, is to rcciil the oinigvanta. Their return, 
so generally desired, would re-cinbody the royalist 
purfy, wJuch iJjc onigivifiiw m entiwiy 
ganized. This party, fortified by tho cliHcrcilit 
thus brought upon the assembly, and recruited by 
the numerous do.sorters from the constitutional 
party, and all the diRcontcntei.1, would soon hccoine 
.sufliciently powerful to render that oxplohimi, 
which must sooner or later take jihiec, dooiblvdy 
ill favour of the king 

Louis XVI., in conformity with this fidvico of 
his ininiatcrs, addressed exhortations to tlio lieads 
of the army and the offictirs of tho navy, to rooal 
them to their duty and their posts. But these ex- 
liortutioua were useless, and the desertion continued 
without intoiTuption. Tho minister of war an- 
nounced the dcsoi'tioii of nineteen hundred officers. 
The assembly could no longer restrain their indig- 
nation, and resolved to take vlgorou.s measures in 
support of their authority. The constituent as- 
sembly had contented themselves with pronouncing 
the deprivation of public functionaries who left the 
kingdom, and with imposing a triple taxation on 
the property of the emigrants, to indemnify the 
state for the loss of their services during their 
absence. Tlie new assembly proposed still more 
severe penalties. 

Many bills were brought in. Brissot divided 
the emigrants into three classes ; the instigators 
of desertion, public functionaries who abandoned 
their duties, and, finally, those who, tlirougli foar, 
fled from their native country. “ It is necessary,” 
said he, “ to punish the former, and despise and pity 
the latter.” 

It is certain that the liberty of man docs not 
permit of hia being chained to lus native soil j but 
when it is made plainly evident, that citizens who 
• abandon their country do so for the purpose of as- 
sembling in a foreign laud to assume au hostile 
attitude, it is clearly justifiable to take precautions 
again^li such dangerous projects. 

I The debate on the subject was protracted and 
obstinate. The coustitiitionalists opposed all the 
measures which were suggested, and maintained 
that tho vain efforts of the emigrants should be 


• See note 2G in the Appendix. 
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(lesplsud by the assembly, as tlioy liad always been 
by their prctleccssors. Yet the Girondins esmied 
their point, ami a preliminary act waa passed, 
w\\icb ordered Monsieur, the king’s brother, to 
return to FraiicG in two montlia, in default of 
wliich lie would lose his eventual right to the re- 
geiiey. The second act, against the emigrants in 
general, was more severe ; it declared that the 
French assemlded beyond the frontievaof the king- 
dom were suspected of a conspiracy againstFraiice; 
that if, on the brat of January noKt, they still con- 
tinued in a state of muster, they should he deemed 
consiiirators, treated as such, and punished with 
death ; and that the revenues of the contumacious 
ftliould be received for the profit of tlie luitioii, I 
without prejudice to the rights of women, children, 
or legitimate creditors *. 

The act of emigration not being reprehensihle in 
itself, it is difficult to define a case which renders it 
penal. All that the law could do was to warn tlie 
emigrants beforehand, that they would be deemed 
criminal in certain cases ; and those who did not 
wish to be treated as such, had <mly to obey the law, 
and those who knew tliat prolongation of absence 
from the kingdom would constitute crime, and did 
not return, cleclared themselves content to be deem- 
ed criminals. Those who, without any motives of war 
or policy, were out of the kingdom, were bound to 
Imsteu their return ; and an abridgment of a jour- 
ney of pleasure or interest was a light sacrifice when 
put in uonipavisfui witli the salcty of the state. 

Louis XVI., to satisfy the assembly and the 
public, coiisoiitcd to the decree which ordered the 
return of Monsieur, under pain of losing lus right 
to tlie regency j but he placed lus teto on the law 
against the emigrants. The ministers wex*e ordered 
in a body to wait on the assembly to announce the 
will of the Uiiigf. Several decrees were first read, 
to which the was given *, when that con- 

cerning the einigranta came to hand, a profound 
. silence took place in the assembly ; and when the 
keeper of the great seal pronounced the official for- 
mulary, “ the king will advise ui»on this” (Le Kol 
gi’cat discontent ^Yas manifest on all 
sides. The minister then wished t{> cxpi’ess the 
motives of the 'reto ; hut a multitude of voices were 
raised against this attempt, and he was told that 
tlie eoustitutioii gave the king the right of re- 
fusing his assent, but not of explaining bis rea- 
sons. The minisler was obliged tlierehirc to ro- 
tivo, leaving the assembly in the greatest irritation. 
This first resistance of the king wag a definitive 
rupture with the assembly ; and although lie «anc- 
tioiied tlie decree ohich deprived his brothor of 
the regency, they could not prevent themselves 
from observing that a marked .aifection for the in- 
surgents at Cobleiitz was perceptible in lus refusal 
to assent to the seetmd decree. It was recalled to 
mind, tiuit the king was their relative, their friend, 
and ill some mantn-r united to them by the same in- 
terest ; and therefore it was concluded that it was 
inipoasible for lilm not to make common cau6^,with 
tliein against the nation. 

♦ Acts of the 2Sth October, and Otli November, 1791. 

t Sitting of I2th November. 

t Roynl assent. Trana. 

i Equivalent to the term Le Roi s'avlaeray when tlie 
soveteiBU in tliis courteoiia lauBunBv refuses his assent to 
an act in the English parliament. Tunis, 


Oil the next day Louis XYI. published a procla- 
mation to tlie oniigraiitg, and two private letters 
to each of his brothers. The argunienta with 
which he enforced both of tlicm are oxcollent, 
and possess the apiieavance of sincerity. He pray- 
ed them to destroy, by their return, tlie suspi- 
cions which ill-clispuscd people deligliLed in ju’opa- 
gating. He implored tliorn not to furee him to use 
severe measures agaiuat thorn ; and said that, as 
to hia want of liberty, on the preicnoc of which 
many justified their disohoilieiice, he gave thorn a 
proof to the contrary by the veto which he had 
just opposed in their favour*. Be this as it may, 
these reasons iieithor produced at Coblentz or at 
I-’avift the apparently intended effect. The emi- 
grants did not return ; and in the assembly, the 
t<»no of the proclamation was thought to be too 
gentle, and even the right which the executive 
power liad of making one was contested. The 
public, ill fact, were too much irritated to be con- 
tent with a proclamation, and, above all, to permit 
the king’s substitution of au useless measure for 
the vigorous measures which they had resorted to. 

A new demonstration of the same kind was fiiat- 
ened upon the king at this juncture, and led to 
a result equally unfortunate. The first religious 
disturbances had brolton out in the west ; and tlie 
constituent assembly had sent two commissioners 
into that part of the country, of whom one was 
Gensonnd, afterwards so celc))ratecl in the ]){irty of 
the Gironde. Their report was made to the legis- 
lative assembly, and although very moderate, ex- 
cited great indignation. It will be recollected, 
that the constituent assembly, wliilst they deprived 
the nonjuring priests of their situations, they left 
them a pension, and the liberty of jivactising 
their worship apart. Those priests had not 
ceased, since then, to excite the animosity of the 
people against their bvetliren who had taken the 
oath, and to represent them as impious, and their 
ministry dangerous. They drew the peasants in 
their train to mass at long distaneea from their 
homes, who became irritated at seeing their church 
used for the purposes of a wor.^hip which they 
believed bad, and at being obliged to travel so far 
to seek that which they tlnmgUt good. Many also 
took part wiili tli© constitutional priests. Civil 
war was imminent^ J new information was brought 
to the assembly, which displayed the danger of the 
nation in a still mure striking point of view. The 
assembly then contemplated taking niensiirea against 
these new enemies of the constitution, similar to 
those which hud been taken, against those beyond 
the Kliino, and nuiking a new e.'vpcriiuent as to the 
inclinations of the king. 

The constituent assembly had ordered the oath 
of civism to be administered to all the prie.iits. 
Those who refused to take it forfeited the office of 
ministers of the public worship paid by the state, 
but they still retained the pensions of simple 
ecclesiastics, and the liberty of privately exercising 
their ministry. Nothing could be more gentle and 
moderate than this step. The legislative assembly 
again administered the oath, and deprived those 
who refused it of all conditions. As they had 
abused their liberty by exciting civil war, the 

* See note 27 in the Appendix. 
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nsncniLly docroed thiit, if tluiii' coiuhu't required it, 
llioy should ho tranapovtod from ono place to nn- 
otlicr, and oven coudenmod to imprisonment if 
they refused to obey. I'hnally, they were deprived 
of the free oxerciHo of their private worship, and 
administrative bodies were ordered to send a list 
of these non-jurors to the a&hembly, with com- 
ments on their conduct^. 

This measure, ns also that against the emigi'aiits, 
sprung from the desire of self-preservation, a de- 
sire which takes strong hold of threatened govern- 
ments, and causes them to fortify themselves with 
excessive preeautinns. It is not so much the 
perpetrated act which they punish, it is the 
presumed attack which they prosecute ; and the 
measures of the assembly became arbitrary and 
cruel in exact proportion to the susi>icion they 
harboured. 

The bishops and priests who remained at Paris, 
and still kept up some communication with the 
king, addressed a petition to him against this de- 
cree : the king, whose religion was so scrupulous, 
and who had always reproached himself with hav- 
ing sanctioned the decree of the eonsUtiicnt as- 
sembly, did not need their porsuaHions to induce 
! ihm to withhold his assent. “ As t«» this decree,” 
said he, sjicaking of the new bill, would rather 
lose my life than sanction it.” Tlio ministers were 
nearly of the Hiuiui opinion ; and Barnavo and 
Laineth, whom the king sometimes consulted, ad- 
vised him to refuse his mnctioti ; hut to this coun- 
sel they added other exhorUitious which tlie king 
could not make up his mind to follow : it was, 
in opposing the decree, not to leave any doubt ns 
to inclinations, and, for that purpose, to dismiss 
from his person all priests who rejected the oath, 
and to, allow none but constitutional ecclesiastics to 
officiate in his chapel. But of all the advice which 
was given him, the king only followed that portion 
which suited his own weakness and devotional ' 
feeling, Buport-Butertre, the keeper of the seals, 
and the ministerial or^an of the constitutional 
party, aj^proved of their advice; and when the 
council luul determined, to the great satisfaction 
of Louis XVI., that the veto should be opposed to , 
the decree, they added, that it would be highly i 
proper that the Icing’s person should be approached | 
by-none but unsuspected priests. At tliis propo- ■ 
sition, Louis XVI., ordinarily so pliant, displayed 
an invincible obstinacy, and said that the liberty 
of worship which had been granted to every one, 
should also be granted to him equally with Ills 
subjects, and that he certainly should retain the 
power of calling about him such priests as he 
chose. The council did nut persist ; and, whilst 
the assembly was still ignorant of what had passed, 
the veto was decided on. 

The constitutional party, to which the king 
seemed to lean at this time, imparted to him another 
species of advantage ; it was that of the Directory 
of the department. This Directory was composed 
of the most considerable members of tlic con- 
. stituent assembly. Among them were the Biike 
do la Tlochefoucauld, the Bishop of Autuii, Bau- 
metz, Beameuniers, Anaona, &c. They drew up a 
petition to the king, not as an administrative body, 
but as an assembly of petitioners, and begged the 


kin*; to oppose the veto to tlie dccrou against the 
prirats. 

“ The national assembly,” said the petition, “ has 
ceriainly intended well ; wo rejoice to shield it ' 
froiu tlie oahimnies of base detractors ; hut a )aud- 
ablo intention has driven it into nieasuvGs which 
neither the conslitution, justice, nor prucloiice, can 
admit of. The payment of the pensions of all the 
ex-(»fficial ecclesiastics has been made to dejjond 
upon their taking the oath of civism, wliercas the 
constitution has expressly and literally placed these 
peiifitoiia ill tlie rank of national debts. Can the 
refusal to take any oath destroy an acknowledgeil 
title of credit ? The constituent asseinbly has 
already done all that can he done with I't'garcl 
to the non-jiu'ing priests ; they have refused to 
take the prescribed oath, and have been deprived 
of the exercise of their functions ; ami, by this 
rejection of their services, they have been reduced 
to a pension. Tlio legislative assembly now desires 
that- all the ecclesiastics who have not taken the 
oath, O’-’ who have since retracted it, should, in the 
midst of the religious distractions which prevail, 
bo temporarily bnnislicd, or im])risoiie(l if they 
should not obey the order brought them to that 
effect. Is not this to renow the system of arbi- 
trary orders, since it is permitted to punish with 
exile, and shortly after with iniprisounient, ono 
who 19 not convicted of being refractory to any 
law I Tho national assembly also refuses to all 
tho^ic who refuse to take tlio oath of civism, the 
free exorcise of their ivorship. But this liberty 
can never be talctm from any ono ; it is for over 
coiiHccriited by the declaration of riglits.” 

These reastms were, undoubtedly, oxcellont, hut 
neither tho resentments or fears of party are ap- 
peased by mere apjiealsto reason. How was it pos- 
sible to persuade an assembly, that obstinate priests 
ought to )>o poi’iuittcd to excite discord ami civil 
war? The Directory incurred the most abusive 
caluniny, nrul its petition to tho Icing Avns opposed 
by a niultitndti of others addressed to the legiala- 
turO. Camille Besinoulina presented one reniark- 
ahltJ for its boldness. An increasing violence of 
language, and a disregard to all that respect which 
hud liitherto been observed towards the coiiHLitiited 
authorities and the king, might be observed in it. 
Desmoulins told tho assembly that a great example 
was necessary ; that jtii impeachment should be 
drawn uj) against the Directory; that eminentmeu 
were the proper objects of puniahmont ; that they 
should strike at the head and hurl thunder against 
the conspirators ; that the power of the royal veto 
had a limitation ; and that no veto could hinder the 
taking of the Bastille. Louis XVI., although de- 
termined to refuse his sanction, deferred commu- 
nicating it to tho assembly. He wished first to 
conciliate their opinion. He had chosen his minis- 
ters from the constitutional ])arty. Montmorin, 
fatigued by his laborious c.areer under the coiisti- 
tueiifc, and his disagreeable negotiations with all 
parties, determined not to brave the storms of a 
new '"legislature, and retired, in sjiite of the en- 
treaties of the king to retain him. The ministry of 
foreign affairs, rehiaed by many persons, was ac- 
cepted of by Delessart, who gave up for it that of 
the Interior *, Delessart, an upright aud talented 
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man, -was under tlie influence of tlie cnnstifcutionaU 
iat3 *, but ho was uot strong enough to impart 
i'OHolutinn to tlie intentions of the king, to make an 
impression on poavers abroad, or iin factions at 
home. Cahier de Gerville, a decided patriot, of 
rather distant than attractive manners, was placed 
in the office of the Interior, to satisfy tlje public 
opinion. I^arhonne, a young man, full of activity 
and ardour, a zealous constitutionalist, and voi*y 
much adapted to gain popularity, was placed in tlie 
war department by the ministerial pai’ty. lie 
would have possessed a salutary influence in the 
council, and, perhaps, conciliated the assembly to 
tliG king, if Bertrand do Molleville, a countcr- 
rovolulioiiist, and jirefoiTod to all others by the 
court, had not hern his adversary. Bertrand do 
Molleville, detesting the constitution, artfully "ad- 
hered to its text, tho better to attack its spirit, and 
sincerely desired the king to attempt its strict 
execution, ** but solely for the purtiosc/’ said he, of 
testing its impracticability.” The king could not 
■make up his mind to dismiss him, and it was, 
ilicrofoi’c, with tliis discordant ministry that he 
endeavoured to pursue his course. After haviug 
attempted to concihato tho public opinion Viy his 
choico of nuuistors, he tried other means with the 
Staine intention, and appeared to take part in all 
the diplomatic and milihiry measures which \vei*e 
proposed against the musters of emigrants formed 
on the Rhine. 

The last repressive laws had been quashed by 
tlia vt'tOj yet noverthclosa new information was 
brought to the assembly every day of the prepara- 
tions and threats of the emigrants. The procis~ 
m’baux of tlie municipalities of the departments 
bordering on the frontier, and the reports of tner- 
cliaius coming from beyond the Rhine, declared 
that tho Viscount do Mlrabeau, brother of the 
celebrated conatituent, was at the head of six 
huudred men, in the bishopric of Strasbourg 3 
that, ill the territory of the elector of Muycnce 
near Worms, nuuieroua corps of fugitives were 
embodied, under tlie orders of the Prince de 
Condd ; that the sumo thing was taking place al; 
Coblentz, and in the electorate of Treves ; that 
excesses and violences had been committed against 
the French; and tlial, finally, the proposition bad 
been made to general WimpVen, of delivering up 
Neuf-brisacli. Thf&e reports, added to all that 
was known by public notoriety, aggravated the 
assembly to the highest pitch of irritation. The 
draught of an act retiuiring tlie electors fo make tho 
emigrants lay down their arms was immediately 
proposed. A linal decision on this measure was 
postponed for two days, that it might not appear 
too precipitate. Tho pustpoueiueut having elapsed, 
tho licbatQ opened. 

The Deputy Isnard was tlie first to speak : 
he pointed nut the necessity of securing the tran- 
quillity of tliti kingdom, not merely in n temporary 
way, but in a jierinaneut manner ; and of putting a 
term to diaturbaneea by prompt und vigorous 
measures, a course which would exhibit to all 
Europe the patriotic resolutions of France, “ Do 
not fear,” said he, "to provoke war with the great 
powers ; interest has already decided their inten- 
tions ; your measures will not change them, but 
merely oblige them to explain themselves.-— The 
[ conduct of the nation should b© answerable to its 


new destiny. Enslaved under Louis XIV., it w'as 
nevertheless grand and intrepid ; at present, en- 
joying freedom, should it be feeble and timid ? 

* Those are deceived,’ said Montesquieu, '^wlio 
believe that a people in a state revolution can 
easily be conquered ; they are more likely, on tho 
contrary, to conquer others.’ (ajjplauses.) 

Capitulations are proposed to you I There 
are those who wish to augment the royal ^n’eroga- 
tive, to augment the power of the king, of a man 
whose will can paralyze that of the whole nation, 
of a man who receives thirty millions, whilst 
milliona of citizens die of want. — (^llenewed ap^ 
plause^') There are those who wish to bring back 
the nobility ! If all the nobles of the earth camo to 
assail us, Frenchmen, guarding their property 
in one hand, and grasping their swords , in the 
other, would crush this hauglity race, and force 
thcsiii to endure the yoke of equality 1 

** Speak to tlie ministers, to tlio king, and to 
Europe, tile language which becomes the rejire- 
seiUatives of France. Tell the ministers, tliat 
hitherto you have not been well satisfied with 
tlicir conduct, but that by responslhUit}! you mean 
dealh. (Prolonged np 2 >lau 8 e 3 .) Say to Fjuvopc that 
you respect the oonsLitutioiis of all empiros, but 
that if a war of kings is declared against Franco, 
you will declare a war of the people against kings! 
(Applauses were here again renewed.) Respect,” 
exclaims the speaker, “have respect for my on- 
thusiasin, it is for liberty. Tell them,” added he, 
“that tlio wars people enter into by the order 
of despots resemble the quarrels of two friends, 
excited by a perfidious instigator, and aro carried 
on iu darkness I If light breaks in upon them they 
embrace one anotlier, and revenge thcmsolvoa on ' 
their deceivers. So it would be if hostile armies 
fought with ours ; light would burst in upon 
them, and the people W’ould embrace one ano- 
ther, in tlie face of their dethroned tyrants, the 
tnuiquillized earth, and the congratulating hea- 
vens !” 

The enthusiasm excited by this speech was ao 
great, that tlio assembly pressed round the orator 
to embrace him. The decree which he supported 
was adopted inimediatoly. M, de Vaiibhuic was 
ordered to carry it to the king, at the head of a 
deputation of twenty-four members. By this 
decree the assembly declared that they deemed 
it necessary to require of tho electors of Treves, 
Mayence, and of uie other princes of the empire, 
to put an end to the assemblages forniod on the 
frontier. They prayed the king, at the same time, 
to hasten the negotiations entered into with re- 
gard to tho indemnities due to the princes possess- 
ing toiTitories in Alsace. 

M. de Vaublanc presented this decree, accom- 
panied by a most firm and respectful discourse, 
which was very much applauded by the assembly. 

‘‘ Sire,” said he, “ if the French driven from 
tlieir country by the revocation of tlie edict of 
Nantes had assembled in arms on the frontiers, 
if they had been protected by the princes of Ger- 
many, Sire, we aslt you, what would have been the 
conduct of Louis XIV. 1 Would he have suti'ored 
these musters ? That which ho would have done 
for the support of his authority, may it please 
your majesty to do for the niahiteuauce of the 
constitution!” 
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Louia XVI. bcinp; roaedvoclj as wc have already 
said, to (liniiniah tlio effect of liia refo, by acts 
conciliatory of public opinion, tloterinincd logo in 
person lo the assembly, and answer theii* message 
by a spcficb of a conciliatory natiiro. 

On the evening of the 14th of December, the 
Uing proceeded to (he assembly, after having an- 
nounced his intention in the morning by a simple 
note. Ho was received in profound silence. He 
said that the message of the assembly called for 
the most attentive cousiclorntion, and that on an 
occasion when the honour of the nation was con- 
cerned, he thought it his duty to come personally 
among them j that having the samo intentions as 
the assembly, but dreading the calamities of war, 
he had endeavoured to bring the emigrant French 
to a sense of their duty ; that amicable overtui’cs 
being useless, ho had anticipated tlie message of 
the representatives, and had signified to the elec- 
lors, that if, before the I5th of January, all mustera 
Iiad not ceased, they would be considered ns the 
Giicmies of Franco; that he had written to the em- 
peror to demand hia intorvention in his quality of 
liead of the empire, and that In case satisfaction 
should not be obtained, he would declare wai\ 
lie finished by saying, that it was in vain any one 
endeavoured to iiiako the exorcise of his authority 
disivgreeiible lo him, that ho would faithfully ad» 
hero to tlie constitution, and that ho felt deeply 
the honour of being tlio king of a free people. 

Plaiulita s\icc«u<Ujd to the ailoiice which had 
been first observed, and recompensed tlio king for 
tbo recoption bo bad roceivod on entering. The 
asaenihly having ordered in tlio inorniug that he 
eliould bo replied to by a moseago, could not ex- 
press at tlio moment its eatUfactiou, but determined 
that Ifis fipeocli should bo sent to the cighty-three 
departments. Narbunno entered immediately after- 
wards to acquaint the assembly with the measures 
which had been laUcu to assure the effect of the 
injunctions addressed to the ompire. “ An hundred 
and fifty tlionqand men are ordered,’* said the 
minister, “ to be assembled on the Rhine. Three 
goiierals are appointed to command them, Luckner, 
Ilochambeau, and Lafayette.” Applause accom- 
panied the announcement of this last name. Nar- 
Ijonne added, that he was about to visit the fron- 
tiers, to ascertain the skate of the fortified towns, 
and to put the coustructLon of all necessary fortifi- 
catioiiH" in the greatest state of forwardness ; that 
undoubtedly the assembly would grant the neces- 
sary funds, and would not act niggardly in the 
cause of liberty. ‘^No, no,” resounded from all parts. 
Finally, he required to be informed whether the as- 
sembly, although the legal number of mni'shals were 
complete, would permit the king to confer that rank 
on the two generals, Luckner and Rocharabeau, 
who were appointed the guiirdi<ans of libert 5 % Ac- 
clamations announced the consent of the assembly, 
and the satisfaction which the activity of the young 
I minister gave. By such a conduct as this Louis 
XVI. would soon have become popular, and have 
conciliated the republicans, who only wished for a 
republic, because they believed the king was not 
capable of regarding and defending liberty. 

’ The king took advantage Of the satisfaction pro- 
duced by these mo£«urea to signify his «efo upon 
the act against the clergy. On the morning, care 
was taken to insert in all the journals the dismissal 


of the former diplonnikic agents accurted of uristo- 
cratical opinions, .and the appointment of others in 
their place. With these precautions, the message 
was received witliout a murmur. The assembly had 
expected it, and the scn.satipn it produced was not 
so angry a one as might have been expected. 
Here it is to be observed to what a number of con- 
trivances the king was obliged to have rccoui'&e in 
orderto exoi’clse his prorogalLvc, and how dangerous 
it was for him to avail himself of it. Even if the 
constituent assembly, who have been accused of 
rmning him by depriving him of it, bad granted 
him the absolute veto, would it have made him 
more powerful ? Had not tlie suspensive veto in 
this instance all the effect of an absolute veto ? Was 
it legal power, or the control of public opinion, 
which the king wanted 1 The result has clearly 
answered this question; it was not the want of 
sufficiently pow'erful prerogatives which ruined 
Louis XVI., but tbe inconsiderate uao of those 
which he possessed. 

The expedition which the assembly had been 
led to expect, did not relax ; the motions for the 
expcnces of the war, nnd for the appointment of 
the two field-marshals, Luckner aud Ruchambeau, 
were passed without the slightest opposition. Ica- 
fayeltc, snatched from tlie retreat whither lie had 
retired to repose after his three years of fatigue, 
presented himself to the assembly, and received 
the most cordial welcome. The battalions of tlio 
national guard accompanied liim out of Parih j 
every thing proved to him that tlio name of La- 
fayotto was not forgotten, and that he was looked 
upon as one of the foumlers of liberty. 

In spite of all these prep.arations, Leopold, who 
was of a pacific disposition, did not desire wiu*, for 
he knew that it did not suit his interests, but he 
■wiBhed a congress to be lield, supported by a com- 
manding force, to bring about an accommodallon, 
and some reforms in the constitution. The emi- 
grants wished for no reforms, but a complete de- 
struction of the new fabric of government. The 
emperor, more wise and prudent, knew that much 
must be conceded to the new opinions, and that all 
that could be accomplished, was, .it most, the 
restoration of a few prerogatives to the king, and a 
change in the formation of the legislative body, by 
admitting two chambers instead of one This 
last measure was that most feared, and oftenesfc 
made the subject of reproach to the fexiillantlne and 
constitutional party. It is certain that this paz’ty 
liad, in the eoidy days of the revolution, rejected 
the idea of an upper chamber, because they feared 
the nobility might entrench themselves in it ; their 
apprehensions at present were no longer the same; 
they possessed, on the contrary, the reasonable ex- 
pectation that it would afford them the means of 
almost their exclusive admittance to such a cham- 
ber. Many of the constituents, now reduced to 
complete nonentity, would there obtain an oppor- 
tunity of nppeariiig once more upon the theatre of 
politica.j^ If, therefore, this upper chamber had 
not been the object of their views, still less did it 
identify itself with their interests. It is certain 
that the journals frequently spoke of it, and that it 
was a reproach against the constitutionalists in 
every one’s mouth. How rapid had been the course 
of the revolution. The present right side was com- 
• See note 29 in the Appendix. 
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posed of tlie members of tlio old left side*; and the 
attempt al present feared, waano longer the return of 
theanoient regime, but the eatablislimentofanupper 
chamber. How wonderfully all things had revolved 
since the year 1711!), and how rapidly had an ill- 
advised resistance precipitated the course of events! 

Leopold, therefore, saw that nothing hut this 
ameliiiratidii could be effected for Louis XVI. 
Meanwhile, his object was to draw out the nego- 
tiations to a great length, and, without breaking 
with Frjinoe, to make an impression on it by hia 
firmness. But hia reply marred his nbjectu this 
reply consisted hj vefeiTing to the eoncluaiona of 
the diet of Ratisbonne, which refused to accept of 
any indemnities for tlie princes wlio had possessions 
In Alsace. Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
such a decision, for every territory comprised 
under one donomhmtioii should bo subject to the 
same laws ; if the princes of the empire possessed 
land in Prance, tliey ought to have submitted to 
the abolUhni of the feudal rights; the constituent 
uHsombly had already done much for them by grant- 
ing them indemnities. Many of tiiein liaving treat- 
ed with the Freuch goverumeut on this subject, the 
diet tiiiuulled their proceedings, and forbade them 
to enter into any arrangement. The empire pre- 
tended, in this manner, not to recognize tlie revo- 
lution ill that which ooiicorned itseif. As to that 
wliieli regarded tlie musters of the emigrants, 
Leopold, without explaining himself concerning 
tlieir dispersion, answered Louis XVI., that the 
elector of Treves, not being able, according to the 
de-sircs of the French government, to prevent the 
approaching hostilities, general Bender had been 
ordered to give him prompt assistance. 

No reply could have been more unwise than 
this ; it compelled Louis, that he might not seem to 
compromise himself, to take vigorous measures, 
and declare war. Delessart was immediately sent to 
the assembly to inform them of this answer, and 
to express the astonishment which tlie conduct of 
Leopold caused the king. Tlie minister hinted 
tliat prob.ahly the emperor had been deceived, and 
had been fiilsoly assured that the elector had ful- 
filled all the duties of a good neighbour, Delessart 
communicated, besides, the reply which had been 
returned to Leopold, It had been signified to him 
that,notwithhlanding his reply, and the orders given 
to general Bender, if the electors had not at the 
prescribed time satisfied the requisition of France, 
arms would be employed against them. “If this 
deelariitiuii,” said Louis in liis letter of the 31st of 
December to the assembly, “ docs not produce the 
effect I hope from it, if it be the fate of France to 
enter into a contest with her chilclren and allies, 1 
will malic known to Europe the justice of our 
cause, tile people of France will courageously sup- 
port it, and the imtion shall see that its interests 
and mine are iii.sepaviibly connected, and that L 
shall always regard the maintenance of its dignity, 
and the preservation of its safety as the most es- 
sential of all my duties.” 

These expressions, by which the lung seemed, 
in n ease ef common danger, to identify himself 
with the mtiim, were loudly applauded. The 
papers were handed to a diplomatic committee, 
that tlisy might make a speedy report on them to 
the n.ssembly. 

• Anle, page 27, col. 3, note 


The quGCJi was once again iii))>lauii<Jtl at tlie 
opera, as in the days oi‘ her apleiulonr and power, 
and she returned intoxicated with joy to her lius- 
band to tell him she had been welcomed by the 
public with as much enthusia&m as ever. But 
these were the last innrhs of admiration which she 
ever received from a people who formerly idolized 
her truly royal accomplishments. The sentiment 
of equality which remains so long stifled in the 
bosoms of men, and which is ungovernable when it is 
roused, already manifested itself on all sides. The 
year 1701 was now at its close j the asseinhly nbo- 
Ushed the ancient ceremony of the new year’s day, 
and decreed that the respect paid to the king on 
that anniversary should not be renewed in future. 
Atabout the same period, a deputation from the king 
compiaincdth.at the folding doors of the council-room 
had not been opened fur his entrance. The discussion 
which this gave rise to was scandalous, and the 
assembly, in writing to L(mis XVL, suppressed 
the titles of Sire and of Majesti/. On another occa- 
sion, a deputy entered the apartments of the king 
with his hat on liis head, and in a slovenly dress. 
This conduct was often provoked by the bad recep- 
tion the court gave to the (iGpiities, and in these 
reprisals the pride of both parties kept pace with 
each other. 

Narboime pursued his appointed route with extra- 
ordinai'y celerity. Three armies were established on 
the menaced frontier. Rocliambeau,an oUlgoneral, 
not unpractised in the art of war, but at present in 
an ill state of health, peevish and discontented, com- 
manded the army posted in Flanders, called the 
army of tlje north. Ljifayette obtained that of the 
centre, and encamped towards Metz ; and Luclc- 
ner, an old warrior, a tolcrablo general, a brave 
soldier, and very popular in the camp by his 
military manners, commanded tlie division of 
Alsace. Such were the generals ivhich a long 
peace and a general desertion liad left us. 

Rochambeau, discontented with the new system 
of things, and harassed by the undisciplined state 
of the army, did nothing but reiterate oompkints, 
and gave the ministry no hopes of success. La- 
fayette, young, active, talented, and burning to 
distinguish himself in the defence of his country, 
re-established discipline among his troops, and 
surmounted all the difficulties which the ill-will 
of the oflicers, who were tho aristocracy of the 
ai*my, threw in his way. He called them together 
when be first assumed his command, and address- 
ing them as gentlemen of honour, begged them 
to quit the camp if they were not determined to 
serve their country loyally ; that if there were any 
who wished to retire, he would take upon himself 
to procure them even retreats in France, or pass- 
ports into foreign lands : but that if fcliey persisted 
in I’cmaiaiiig with the army, he expected from them 
zeal and fidelity, lie thus succeeded in establish- 
ing a better discipline among his troops tlian that 
which prevailed in either of the other divisions. 
As to Luckner, having no political opinions, and, 
consequently, easily yielding to any system, lie pro- 
mised the assembly much, and in truth, succeeded 
in gaining the attachment of bis soldiers. 

NJU'bonne, having travelled with the greatest 
celerity, returned, in a short time, to give an 
account to the assembly of his rapid exj)edition. 
He informed them that tlie reparation of all fortifi- 
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cations wore uh'oady iniicli advanced; that tho time, their ccjuipniont would he complete. The 
army from Dunldrk to BcHimyoii presented a mass young minister without dould acquiesced in the 
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praises on the putriotiaui of the volunteer national ordinary luotUod tliey observed in niamlosiing their 
guards, and assured the assembly that, in a short satisfaction. 
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At the commencement of the year 1702, war 
then the great queation of the moment ; war to be 
waged in defence of the very existence of the revo- 
lution. Its enemies being all abroad, it only 
romained to seek tliem, and conquer them. The 
king, as the head of the armies, would he act sincere- 
ly agoinst h is relatives aud formop courtiers ? This 
wbb the doubt cmicerning which it was necessary 
to satisfy the nation. 

It a])poar8 singular that the violent Jacobins, 
with Robespierre at their head, on tills oecnsioii 
advocated peace, whilst the inoderato Jacobins, 
or Givoudins, favoured war. Brisaot and Louvet 
supported tlio latter opinion by their talents and 
influence. I'hcy thought with all the Gii'ondins, 
that it would bo advantageous to tho nation, by 
juitting ail end to a dangerous uncertainty, and 
discovering tliu true intentions of tlie king. These 
men, judging of tho roaiilt from their own enthu- . 
elastic csiimatiou of tlie courage of France, never I 
imagined the possibility of the nation being con- 
quered, and they also thought that if the treacher- 
ous conduct of the king iiiterpoaed any temporary 
check to the successful progress of hostilities, 
France would at once Itiiow how to act, aud would 
depose her faithless king. How happened it that 
Robespierre and the other Jacobins did not desire 
an event which would have brought about so prompt 
and decisive a crisis'? This can only be explained 
by conjectures. Was the timid Robespierre afraid ? 
or did ho oppose the war because Brissot and Lou- 
vet advocated its necessity witii so mucli eloquence 
and ability \ Whatever were liis reasons, he con- 
tended for peace with great obstinacy. The Cor- 
deliers, who were Jacobins, supported Robespierre 
ill this opinion. They seemed to fear that war 
would give too many advantages to Lafayette, and 
eventually procure him a military dictatorship. 
This was the constant bugbear of Carnille Des- 
moulins, who never ceased to figure him as being 
I at the liead of a victorious army, crushing, as at 
the Champ de Mars *, both Jacobins and Corde- 
Uera under his feet. Louvet and the Girondists 
supposed the Cordeliers to be actuated by another 
motive, and that they pursued Lafayette as the 
enemy oP the Duke of Orleans, with whom it was 
said they were secretly connected. 

* AUutlvftg to Lafayette’s rtpreBsing the Insurgents of 
27t\\ July, 1791, tfnie p. 71. Tram. 


The Duke of Orleans, who again appears as being 
tlie object of suspicion to his enemies ratlier than 
a prominent object in tiie revolution, was at this 
time almost entirely eclipsed. At tlie commence- 
ment of the revolution some persons availed them- 
Belves of his name, and lie hinibelf conceived some 
liope from those to whom he lent it j but every 
tiling was much changed since then, tie himself, 
feeling how much he wns out of Ids pljce in the 
popular party, liad endeavoured to obtain the 
pardon of tile court towards the close of tho con- 
Htitiieut assembly, but bad been rejected. Under 
tlic legislative asscmldy, ho retained Ids rank 
among tho admirals, aud made new attempts to 
gain the favour of the king. On tliie occasion he 
was admitted into the king’s presence, liad a long 
eonvcrsatioii with him, was not badly received, and 
was invited to return to tho palace. On liia 
roturu tho queen’s dinner table was sot, and the 
courtiers assembled in groat numbers, Tlie moment 
lie made his appearance lie was attacked on all 
sitlcs by the most insulting expressions. ‘^Take 
care of the dishes,” wns echoed from all parts, aa 
if poison bad been feared. The courtiers crowded 
round him, trod on his toes, elbowed and pushed 
him from one corner of the apartment to the other, 
and obliged Jiim to retire. In descending the stairs 
he received new outrages, and quitted the palace 
in indignation, believing that the king and queen 
had prepared this scene of humiliation for him. 
Yet they were perfectly ignorant of what had 
happened till afterwards, and were greatly grieved 
at the imprudence of the courtiers*. Tlie duke 
was more exasperated against the court than ever ; 
but this did not make him a more active or a 
more able head of any party than before. His 
friends, however, who occupied the Jacobin club, 
and the assembly, undoubtedly made more stir; 
from that point, his faction seemed to re-dppear, 
and hia hopes and pretensions appeared to revive 
with the dangers of the throne. 

The Girondists believed tliat the violent Corde- 
liers aud Jacobins only contended for peace, to 
deprive Lafayette, the rival of the Duke of Orkans, 
of the advantages which war might procure hirn* 
But whatever there might be in this supposition, 
war, opposed by the Jacobins, but maintained by 

• See note 30 in tlie Appeiulix. 
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tile Girondists, prevailed in the jiascmhly, where the 
latter wore ascendant. The assembly commenced 
their operations by drawing up an impeachment 
against Monsieur, tlie brother of the king, the 
Count d'Artois, the prince de Cond^, Calomie, the 
young MirabeaUj and Laqueuille, as having since 
the 1st of January been engaged in hustilides 
i against France. An act of impeachment not 
being subject to the mndio/i, they had no veto to 
fear on tliis occasion. The sequestration of the 
property of the emigrants, and tlic appropriation 
of their revenues to the exiicn.sea of the state, de- 
creed by the unsanctioiied act, were ordered juiew 
by iinother decree, which met with no opposition 
from t\ie king. Tlie asaemihy seized upon these 
I’cvenueg under tlie title of indemnities of war, 
and Monsieur was deprived of the regency by vir- 
tue of the former act. 

The report of the last communications with the 
emperor was prosonted to the assembly by Geii- 
somid. lie remarked that France had always been 
liberal in her money and soldiew to Austria, with- 
out ever obtaining any rctuni ; that the treaty of 
alliance, concluded had been violated by the 

declaration of Piluitz**, whose object was to form an 
armed coalition of sovereigns ; that it liad been 
again broken by the ai’miug of the emigrants, which 
was permitted and even seoondcJ by the princes of 
the empire. He added, tliat although orders had 
been recently given for the dispersion of musters, 
these colourable orders hud never been executed ; 
that the white cockade had been constantly worn 
beyond the Rhine, the rmtionul cockade outraged, 
aiul F'reneh travellers ill-treuted ; and that conse- 
quently it was necessary to demand of the empe- 
ror a final e.’cpIaiittLioii upon the treaty of 17^8* This 
report was ordered to be printed, and its conside- 
ration adjourned. 

On the same day, January 14tli, 1782, Guadet 
ascended the tribune i — Of all the facts,” said 
he, “ which have been communicated to the assem. 
bly, that which has most astonished me is the pro- 
ject of a congres-s, whose object will be to obtain 
the modification of the French constitution ; this 
'project has long been spoken of, and is finally an- 
nounced as pos.sible by the committees and the 
ministers. If it be true,” added Guadet, “ that this 
intrigue is conducted by men wlio believe that they 
therein see the means of their rising out of that 
political nonentity into which they have fallen ; if 
it be true that some agents of the executive power 
second with all their ability this abominable con- 
spiracy j if it be true that they wish to bring us, 
by lengthened negotiations and discouragements 
to accept of this shameful mediation, ought the 
national assembly to shut its eyes to such dangers 1 
Let us sweai',” exclaimed the orator, let us swear 
to (lie all hero rather . . He was not suffered to 
finish the senteuce ; all the assembly rose up, and 
cried out : — Fes, yes, we swear it ; and iuthe enthu- 
siasm of the moment every one was immediately 
declared infamous, and a traitor to his country, 
who should take part in any congress for the pur- 
jHise of modifying the constitution. This decree 
was particulai'ly directed against the constitution- 
alists and the minister Delessarfc. It was particu- 
larly the latter who was accused of protracting the 
negotiations with foreign powers. On the 17th, 
• Ante, p. C9, col. 2. 


the discussion on the report of Gensoiind was re- 
sumed, and it was decreed tlnit the king should 
never negotiato in future but in the namo oi the 
French nation, and that ho should require of the 
emperor a definitive explamiLioii of his intentions 
before the Istof March. The king replied, that 
fifteen days ago positive explanations had been 
demanded from Leopold. 

During tliis interval, the assembly were informed 
that the elector of Treves, alarmed at the firmness 
and activity of tho French guvernnient, had given 
fresh orders for the dibpersiou of all musters, for 
the sale of the magazines formed in the states, 
and for the prohibition of recruiting and military 
exercises, and that tlieae orders had in fact been 
put into execution. In their present disposition, 
this news was coldly received by tho assembly. 
They were dctcrmiiied to see in it nothing but vain 
demonstrations without any result, and persisted 
in demanding a definitive answer from Leopold. 

Divisions existed in the laiiiiatry between Ber- 
trand de Mollcville and Narboiiue. Bertrand was 
jealous of the popularity of the luinistor of the 
war department, and blamed Ina coudoscensiou to 
the assembly. Narbonne complained of the con- 
duct of Bertrand de IdoJIeville, and of his uncon- 
stitutional opinions, and wished the king to dismiss 
him from hia scrvmc. Cahior de Gorvillo en- 
deavoured to reconcile matters betsvceii them, but 
without success. It was pretended that the con- 
stitutional party wished to promote Narbjmuc to 
the dignity of prime minister, and it appeared 
that even tlie king had been deceived, that he was 
alarmed at the popularity and ambition of Nar- 
bonne, who was represented to him as a presump- 
tuous and aspiring youngnmn, who would control 
the cabinet. Tlie journals coming to the knowledge 
of these divisions, Brissot and the Gironde warmly 
defended the minister threatened with disgrace, 
uad violently attacked his colleagues and the king. 
A letter written by tlie tlii'ec generals of tho north 
to Narbonne, in which they expressed their fears 
for Ills dismissal, Avljich they said was on the point 
of taking place, was published. The king dis- 
missed tlie popular minister immediately ; but, to 
balance the eft’ect of this dismission, that of Ber- 
trand do Mollcville wiis aniiouJiced at the same 
time. It had not, however, the desired effect ; an 
exti'aordinary ferment demonstrated itself^ and the 
assembly dccloi'ed, as it had formerly done in the 
case of Neckei’, that Narbonne possessed the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that the remainder of 
the ministry bad lost it. They excepted, however, 
Cahier de Gcrville from this condemnation, who 
had always op])osed Bertrand de Molleville, and 
had only lately been engaged in a violent alterca- 
tion with him. After tho agitation caused by this 
dismissal had in some measure subsided, Brissot 
requested to be allowed to prove that Delessart 
had betrayed the confidence of the nation. This 
minister had coufidod to the diplomatic committee 
liis correspondence with Kaunitz ; this correspon- 
dence was found i)erfectly destitute of dignity, and 
even gave Kaunitz an unfavourable idea of the 
state of France, and seemed to have authorizod 
the conduct and language of Leopold, It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that Delessart, and hia col- 
leagueDuport-Dutertre, were the two ministers most 
particularly attached to the club of the Feuillaus, 
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and whom tho n.'iHcmhly regarded with most aver- 
sion, because tlmy were accused of favouring the 

yiUw of w f.ongreaSs 

In one of the stoi’iny sittings of the assem- 
bly, the unfortunate Delcssart was accused of hav- 
ing compromised the dignity of the nation, of not 
having warned the assembly of the concert of fo- 
reign powers and of the dcchiration of Pilnitz, nf 
haviu"* professed in his notes imconstitutioiial doc- 
trinea” of having given Kaiinitz a false idea of tho 
state of France, «iid of having protracted foreign 
negntiationa, to the great detriment of tins intcreats 
of the country. Vergniaud followed Briaaot, and 
added fresh cliai’gca against the accused minister. 
He reproached Inni with having, when minister of 
the interior, hept much longer than was neces- 
sary in his portfolio, the act which united the 
I Comtaf to France, and «)f having thus caused the 
massacres of “ FYoTnth\atv\bunfc\N\vence 

I speak,” contiinied he, “ I perceive the palace of 
those perverse coimcillors, who mislead and de- 
ceive that king which the constitution has given us. 

I see the windows of that palace where a counter- 
revolution is planned, and moans devised to re- 
plungs us into slavery .... Terror has often, in 
former times, under the name nf despotism, stalked 
forth from that famous i)alaco ; it Bhould now rc- I 
enter thither in the name of the law, and penetrate I 
deeply into tho hearts of its ])nsaoBsors; tliat all 
'those who thoro inhuldit may know that our con- 
BtifciUion grunts inviolability to none but the king.” 

Tho {:ct of iiTipeaclimcnt was immediately put to 
tho vote, ami adoptcil ; and Dclessart was sent to 
tho high national court cstablieliod by the conati- 
butioii ab Orleans for the trial of blate crimes. The 
king saw him depart with the greatest gi*ief ; he 
had given him his entire confidence, ami cncoiu*aged 
his moderate and pacidc views. Duport-Dutertve, 
a minister of tho conhtitutioual party, was also 
threatened willi a,n accusation, but he anticipated 
it, demaiulod tho liberty of justifying himself, was 
absolved by order of the (lay, and immediately 
after gave in Ida resignation. Cahiei* do Gerville 
also did the sanie ; and in this manner was tlie king 
deprived of the only miniatera who had any repu- 
tation for patriotism in tho eyes of tlic assembly. 

Separ.ated from the ministers which the Feuillans 
had given him, mid not knowing where to look for 
support ill the midst of the storm which surrounded 
him, Louis XVL, who had dismissed Narboniie 
because he was too popular, thought now of uniting 
himself to the G-ironde, which was republican. It 
is true they were only so through distmst of the 
king, and if onco he had delivered himself up to 
their councils, it is possible they might have become 
attached to liis person and to royalty. But, to ac- 
complish this, lie should sincerely have adopted 
their views ; but the everlasting question, as to his 
sincerity was iviiscd again, upon this, as indeed it 
was upon every occasion. Assuredly Louis XVI. 
was sincere when he trusted himself entirely to one 
party; but it was never done without ill temper 
and regret ; thus, when this party imposed upon him 
a difficult but necessary condition, he rejected it; 
clistrust immediately took place, asperity of feeling 
was the cousec^uence, and arupture concluded these 
ill'^assorted alliances between persons occupied too 
exclusively by opposite interests. It was thus that 
Louis ■*XVI., after having taken the constitutiDnat 


party into hia ooiifidciicc, dlsTnisgvd Nnvbonne nho 
was its chief ; and to appease the i^toi’in which was 
raised about him, obliged ta ’.‘hm'iw.v ' 

himself U) the Gironde. Tlie example of England, 
where the king often takes bis niini^tui’S from llio op- 
pohition, was one of the motives of Louis XVI. The 
court then conceived hopes, for in tlie saddest con- 
juncture no one is witbrmt hope, they hoped that 
Louis XVL, by promoting incapable and ridiculous 
demagogues, would destroy the rcpiitation of tho 
party from which he had chosen them. But this did 
not take place, and the new ministry was not such as 
the wickedness of the courtiers would have desived. 

It was little more than a month since Delcnsart 
and Narbonne had called into their councils a man 
whose talents appeared most valuable: tliis was 
Diirnouriez, who h.nd displayed great military 
abiliticfl both iu Normiindy and La vendee, where 
hfe hfclA ?>, anYi'^riWiYid. Xt- o'i'ie 
his services to the court, at another to the consti- 
tuent assembly; boLli parlies were alike to him, pro- 
vided they gave occupation to his activity, and ex- 
traordinary talents. Dumourlcz, ^Yho could make no 
figure in such an ago a.s tho present, l>ad passed 
Some part of his life in diplomatic intrigues ; yet 
nith all his boldness, his military and political 
genius, and his fifty years’ oxjiericnco, he was 
nothing more than a lirilliauL adventurer at the 
opening of the French revolution, lie still relaincil, 
however, all the fire and hariHhnorl of youth; and 
the moment a war or a rovulntjou threatened, he 
made plans and addressod himself indisoriminately 
to all parties, caring lillle about opinions, and only 
desirous of being cmpbjyod for some one or other. 
\1 g thus babiluaBy coii'^idercd the merits oi a cause 
ns of no importance; but although too little governed 
by conviction, he was generous, scnsiiive,and capa- 
ble of attachments, if not to principles, at Ic'ast to 
persons. With a mind so apt, prompt, and com- 
prehensive, and a courage by turns caimnnd impe- 
tuous, ho was admirably calculated to serve in any 
cjuise, but was incapable of commanding. _He 
possessed neither the dignity of a moral conviction, 
or the pride of a despotic will, and could govern 
none but soldiers. If, with hi.s genius, he bad 
been actuated by tho passions of Miraheau, the 
determination of a Cromwell, or merely the chig- 
matism of Robespierre, he would have governed 
the French revolution. 

Dumouriez, when called into the confidence of 
Nnrbonnc, formed with the greato'Jt celerity a 
vast plan of military operations. Ho suggested 
the idea of a war at the same time offensive ami 
defensive. Every where witViin the natural limits 
of France, the Rlu'ne, the Alps, the Fyreuees, and 
the sea, he proposed merely a defensive war ; but 
iu the Low Countries, whore our territory docs not 
extend as far as the Rhine; and in Savoy, where it ^ 
does not reach to the Alps, he urged immediate 
hostilities, and that when he had reached the 
natural limits of the epuntry, he proposed to act 
on the defensive, This was to reconcile, at tho; ] 
saraff time, our interestjs and our principles; amli 
to profit by a war which wo bad not provoked, by 
regaining our true natural limits of territory. He^ 
also suggested the expediency of a fourth army of' 
occtipatlon in the south,, and asked for the com.i 
mand of it, which was promised him. ■ ' 

Dumouriez had ingratiated himself with Gen- 
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Bdiind, one of the couimisaioners employed in La Ven- 
dde by the constituent assembly^ since deputy of the 
legislative assembly, and one of the most iiifiueiitial 
members (if the Gironde, Having remarked that the 
Jacobins were the predominating power, -he was in- 
troduced to their club, and there read several papers 
whiclt were very much applauded, and neverthe- 
less continued his old friendship with Delaporte, 
intendant of the ci'fil list, and devoted friend of 
Louis XVL Attaching himself tlms lo the diifer- 
ent powers who were on the point of coalescing, 
Dumouriez c(mld not fall of being called to the 
ministry. Louis XVI. offered him the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, which tlie impeachment against 
Delessart had rendered vacant ; but being still 
attaclied to the accused minister, tljc king merely 
tendered ih to him during the Interim. Dumom'ie*/., 
however, feeling himself strongly supported, and 
not wisliing to appear to liold a situation ni reserve 
for a feuillant minister, refused it on such terms, 
and obtained it without the interim. He found in 
the ministry none but Cahier de GervUle and De- 
graves. Caliier de GervUle, although he had given 
in Ills resignation, still continued to give his atten- 
tion to the duties of liis former office. Degraves, 
a pliant and inexperienced young man, had suc- 
oeecled Narbonno. Duinouriez knew how to take 
advantage of this character, and thus gained pos- 
session of tlie exterior relations of the military ad- 
Tuinlstration, that is to say, the causes and the 
plan of the contemplated war. So enterprising a 
genius could hardly do less. Scarcely liad he 
arrived at the ministry, when he assumed the red 
Jacobin cap, a new decoration borrowed from the 
Pbi’ygians, and now become fclie emblem of liberty. 
He promised them to govern for them, and by 
them. Being presented to Louis XVI., he fully 
explained himself as to his association with the 
Jacobins, succeeded in destroying the suspicions 
ho bad entertained against him, pleased him by 
his ardent demonstrations of devotion, and dissi- 
pated his sadness hy his wit. He persuaded the 
king that he endeavoured to become popular for 
the interests of the throne, and for his own re- 
establishment j but, in .spite of all hts flattery, he 
did not iieaitate in teliiug him tiiat the constitu- 
tion could not be avoided, and assured him that, 
with the constitution, he could yet become very 
powerful. His first despatches, which were full of 
argument, vigour, and boldness, changed the nature 
of the pending uegotintion, placed Fi’ance in a new 
situation, .and .as immediately threatening war. It 
was natural that Dumouricz should wish for war, 
since his genius took that direction, and he had 
studied the military science thirty-six yeai's ; but 
it must be confessed that hostilities had become 
unavoidable, and that the conduct of the cabinet of 
Vienna, and tlio irritation of the assembly, vjiad 
made a war inevitable. 

Dumouriez, by his association with the Jacobins, 
and by his known connexioiis with the Giroude, 
must necessarily have embroiled liiinself with the 
Eeuillnns even without disliking them ; besides, he 
bad displaced them. Thus he was in a constant 
opposition to all the leaders of that party, and 
braving the raillery and disdain which they cast 
upon tlie Jacobins and the assembly, he determhied 
to pursue his career with his accustomed self-pos- 
session. 


It was necessary now to complete the cabinet ; 
Pdtion, Gensonnd, and Bnssot, were consulted as 
to its forin.'ition ; the ministers could not, accord- 
ing to the existing law, be taken cither from the 
present, or the hast .assembly ; the choice therefore 
was extremely limited. Dumouriez recoiumeuded 
an old secretary for the marine— -Lacoste, a man 
of great experience in business, a self-willed jni- 
trlot, who nevertheless loved the king, was loved 
hy him, and remained in his confidence longer 
than any of the other ministers. The ministry 4)f 
justice was about to be given to Louvet, who had 
recently distinguished himself among the Jacobins, 
and had obtained the favour of the Gironde by 
his eloquent support of Brissot, in favour of the 
war; the envion.s Robespiei’ro immediately de- 
nounced him •, he justified himself with success, 
but a man of contested popularity vvns not desir- 
able, .and Dui'anthon, a talented, upright, but weak 
man, was pitched upon for that office. A minister 
of the finances, and of the interior, were still want- 
ing. The Gironde again proposed Claviere, who 
had gained great colebinty by some valuable finan- 
cial essays. Claviere was a man fertile in iilrns, 
self-willed in his own opinions, and indefatigable in 
business. The minister of the ijiterior was Ro- 
land, formerly inspector of the manufactures, and 
known by some useful works ou industry ami 
the mechanic arts, Tliis man, of austere man- 
ners, inflexible opinions, and cold repulsive as- 
pect, insensibly yielded to the superior genius 
of his wife, Madame Roland was young and 
beautiful. Having imbibed from her childhood 
philosophical and republican ideas, her ujider- 
staiiding was superior to that of her sex in general, 
and she had formed opinions which had all the 
chanacteristio severity of the times. Living in 
the most intimate friendship with her husband, 
she lent her pen to iiis cause, communicated to 
him ail hor female vivacity, aj)d inflamed not only 
his ardour but that of all the Girondists, who, 
being enthusiasts of liberty and philosophy, adored 
ill her, beauty, wit, and their own opinions. 

The new ministry united in themselves qualifi- 
cations sufficiently great to ensure success, but 
it was necessary not to disgust Louis XVL, and 
to eontiun© their alUance with the Girondists. 
This at the present moment was not impracticable; 
but any mistakes or faults of individuals, added to 
the incompatibility of the parties united, would 
certain Jy prove fatal to all their schemes ; and this 
could not but take place, and that in a very short 
time. Louis XVL, surprised at the activity of 
his two ministcra, was nt first delighted with their 
economical reforms ; a means of benefiting the 
nation which ho h.ad always regarded, ijiasniuch as 
it demanded no sacrifice of power or principle. 
Had he retained this confiding disposition, or could 
he have separated from the court party, he might 
easily have maintained the constitution. He re- 
peated it with sincerity to his ministers, and was 
able to satisfy Roland and CJavim’e, tlie two most 
difficult meiubei's of the new ministry. Both 
sides were persuaded of this. The Girondists, 
who were only republicans through distrust of 
the king, now ceased to be so, and Vergniaud, 
Gensonn^, and Giiadet, entered into a correspond- 
ence with Louis XVL, a circumstance afterwards 
made a principal charge against tliem. The 
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inflnxiblo wife of lloland alouo remained sceptical, 
and prevented lier friends, wlio toe confidingly 
followed her notions, from abandoning theniselvea 
I to their own confidence. The cause of these aus- 
I piciona is easily explained : she had no personal 
intercourse with the king. The miuisters, on the 
contrary, conversed with him daily, and mutual 
communications produce mutual confidence in ho- 
nourable minds. But this confidence could not last ; 
questions not to be avoided were about to emerge, and 
a discordancy of opinions was the inevitable result. 

The court endeavoured to tlirow ridicule on the 
republican simplicity of the new ministry ; and 
the rugged rusticity of Roland, who presented 
himself at tlie palace without buckles in hia 
shoes, provoked the sneers of the aristocrats. 
Dumouriez also uttered his sarcastic observations, 
and mixing gaiety with the most assiduous dili- 
gence, amused the king by hia pleasantry, and 
seemed, from the pliancy of his disposition, more 
suited to his circumstances than any of the other 
ministers. The queen, perceiving the ascendancy 
he possessed over the mind of the king, desired an 
interview with him; and he has given us, in hia 
memoirs, the relation of the siuguiar conversation 
he held with that exalted personage, which paints 
in lively colours the emotions of this unfortunate 
princess, who was wortliy to Inive lived in other 
times, to have found better friends, and to have ex- 
perienced happier fortunes. 

Being introduced,” says ho, into the chamber 
of the queen, I found her alone, flushed in the 
face, and pacing the room with hurried steps, and 
in a state of agitation which presaged an animated 
coiiversntion j I placed myself at the corner of the 
fire-place, greatly affected by her misfortunes and 
Bufferings, She advanced towards me with a ma- 
jestic and excited demeanour j — said 
she, ‘you are all powerful at this moment ; but itU 
only by the favour of the people^ who soon dash their 
idali to pieces. Your life depends upon your conduct. 
It is said that you have great taltnts. You must be 
convinced that neither the king nor myself can suffer 
all the novelties that have been introduced bito the con- 
stitutions or the coTistUutioTi itself. I declare this to 
you frankly ; choose your party 

“ I answered her : ‘ Madame, I am grieved at the 
painful conJide}Lce your majesty has placed in me, I 
shall not })elray it ; but my place is between the king 
and the nation, and I belong to my country. Permit 
me to represent to you, that the safety of the king^ your 
own, and that of your august children, is attached to 
the constitution, as is also the re-establishment of his 
majesty' e legitimate authority. I should serve both you 
and him ill, if I spoke to you in a diffei'ent style. You 
are both surrounded by enemies, who would sacrifice 
you to their own interests. The constitution, if once it 
enjoys Us fall vigour, very far from being a misfortune 
to the jibing, will make his happiness and< glory ; he must 
concur in that which will establish it with promptitude 
and solidity.' " The unfortunate queen, offended 
by the inaimei'in which Dumouriez blurted out hia 
opinions, replied in a loud voice and passionate 
manqer Tl^t will 7iot last; take care of yourself J 
Dumouriez replied with modest firmness ' 
“Madame, I am wora than fifty years of age; wy 
life has been exposed to many perils, and on entering 
the ministry, I foresaw that responsibility would not 
he the’ greatest of my danger sP “Nothing more was 


wanting^* cried the queen, with grief, “ than to 
calumniate jue. You appear to believe that I am 
capable of having you assassinated and tears 
streamed down hor fiice. 

Agitated as much as herself ; “ God preserve 
me," said he, “from offering you so cruel an insult. 
The character of your majesty is grand and noble; | 
you have given heraw proofs of it, which I have ad- 
mired, and which have attached me to your interests." I 
She now became calm, and advanced towards him. 
He proceeded : — “ IBelicve me, Madame, I have no 
intorest in deceiving you ; I abhor, as much as you cun ' 
da, anardty and crimes. Peliexe me, I have experi- 
ence. I am better situated tiuin your majesty to pudge 
of evetUs. The revolution is riot a momentary popular , 
insurredion, as you seem to think. It is the almost 
unanimous up-rising of a great nation against in- 
veterate abuses. Great factions have ignited its com- 
bustible waiter and fanned it into Jlame. Wicked and 
extravagant men exist in all times. 1 regard nothing 
in the vevdution hut the king and the nation ; all which 
tends to separate them, is conducive to their mutual 
ruin; I endeavour all in my power to unite them ; it 
is for you to assist me. If I am an mpeclinieni to your 
designs, tell me so, and I will take 7nt} resignation m- 
meduUely to the king, and retire to some obscure retreat, 
to lament your unhappy lot, and that of mij counti'y," 

“ This explanation re-established co 3 ]fi<leiic« be- 
tween myself and the queen. \Vc discussed toge- 
ther the characters of the different factions; I 
pointed out to her the crimes and errors of each ; 
proved that her interests were betrayed in the inte- 
rior ; and communicated to her the projects of 
which 1 had been made sharer, in the most inti- 
mate eoufidenco,” The queen appeared now en- 
tirely satisfied, and dismissed l)im with a serene 
and iiffablo air. She was, undoubtedly, sincere 5 
but the persons by wliom she was suiToundcd, and 
the wicked extravagances of Marat and the Jaco- 
bins, soon drove her back to her fatal resolutions, 
“Oil another occasion she said to me before the 
king : — ‘ You see me in great grief: I dare not shoio 


king : — ‘ You see me in great grief; I dare ?iot show 
myself at the %oindov) which looks hito the garden. 
Yesterday evening, 1 went to the mndow of the court 
for the purpose of taking the air, when one of the 
gtuxrd offer^ mx a gross irtsiUC, and added, ^ Witli 
what pleasure should I see your head on the point 
of my bayonet !’ In this frightful garden I am 
daily exposed to sights and sounds of horror ; at 07ie 
time a man, mounted on a chair, may he heard reading 
aloud execrable abuse against us ; at another, some old 
devoted soldier or an abbi may he seen, plunged into 
the fountain, or pursued with insults and blows ; mean- 
while the people amuse the^nselves at foot-hall, or tran- 
quilly engoy their walks without the least attempt at in- 
terference. What an abode ! What a people * I' " \ 

Thus, by a species of fatality, the supposed in- 
tentions of the palace excited the suspicions and 
fury of the people, while the yells of the people 
added to the grief and the imprudences of the 
palace. An utter hopelessness prevailed with them 
in every quarter. But how was it, it may be 
asktd, that a frank explanation did not terminate 
such evils ? How was it that the palace could not 
comprehend the apprehensions of the people 1 And, 
on tlie other hand, why did not the people synipa- 

* Memoirs of Dumouriez, Book 111. Chap. vi. Sec note 
31 in the Appendix. 
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tliise with the anxieties of the palace ? But why are 
men, men ? At this lust quesLioii we mast p.ause, 
conform ourselves, and resign ourselves to human 
dispensatiofis, and pursue our painful nazT.ative. 

Leopold 11. was dead ; the loss of this pacific 
prince, who contributed greatly to preserve the 
tranquillity of Europe, was much to he regretted ; 
the same moderation was nut he expected from 
hia successor and nephew, the king of Bohemia 
and Hungary. Gu.stavus, Itlng of Sweden, liad also 
been assassinated at a fete *. The enemies of the 
Jacobins attributed this asHUssination to that fac- 
tion ; but it has since been clearly proved to 
liavo boon the crime of the nobility of the king- 
dom, hiiinbled by Gustavua in tho last revolution 
of Sweden. Thus the aristocracy, ^Yho inveighed 
against the revolutionary fury of tlio people in 
^’ranc(^, were presented with an example of wljat 
they themselve.s liad formerly been and still were, 
in countries less civilized than their own. What 
an example, wliat a lesson, did this afford to Louis 
XVI., if at the time he could have coniprcliciuled 
it ! The death of Gustavua rendered abortive the 
enterprise which he had nieditatod against France, 
for which Catherine was to have furinsi\ed soldiers, 
and Spain, subsidies. It is doubtful, howevci’, 
whetluu* the perfidinua Catherine would have ful- 
filled lier promises, and the doatli of Gu.stavua, tho 
conaequencea of whicli were so greatly exaggerated, 
was, iu reality, an event of very little importance f. 

Deles&art hud l)eun impeached for the incfiicient 
tone of his despatches j both the character and 
interests of Duinouriez preserved liim from incur- 
ring the same ccnsvu'e *, his covrununi cations with 
foreign powers, which exhibited a combination of 
determination and pr<tpriety, appeared to give 
satisfaction to Louis XVI. About this period 
M. de Noazlles, ambtussador to Vienna, and an 
insincere servant of the court, sent in lus resigna- 
tion to Diimoui'icz, saying that ha could not hope 
to make the chief of the empire attend to the lan- 
guage whicli had been dictated to him, Duinou- 
riez hastened to inform the assembly of this event, 
which so much roused tbeir indignation, that 
they immediately brought charges against M. de 
Noailles. A new ambassador was also immedi- 
ately sent off with fresh despatches. Two days 
after, Noailles retracted his resignation, and foi'- 
warded tho categorical answer which ho had de- 
manded of tho court of Vienna. This .answer of 
M. de Cobentzel is, among all the faults of the 
foreign powers, One of the moat impolitic they com- 
mitted. jVI. de Cobentzel demanded in tho name 
of his court, the re-establishment of tlie French 
monarchy, on the foundations fixed by the royal 
declaration of tlio 23rd of June, 1789. This was, 
to require the re-establishment of the three orders, 
the resfltution of the property of the clergy, and 
that of the Conitat-VenaissiuJ to the pope. The 
Austrian minister moreover demanded the resto- 
ration of the territories of Alsace to the princes 
of the empire, with all tlieir feudal rights. A 
knowledge of France derived only from the-pas- 
aiona of the emigi'ants, must have been the source 

• Gustavua III. was assassinated at a maslsed ball at 
Stockholm the IStli March, 1792. Tram. 

+ See note 32 in the Appendix. 

X A. territory, surrounded by Provence, which formerly 
belonged to the Pope. Trans. 

of these conditions. It was in fact to demand at 
once the destruction of a constitution sworn to Ijy 
the king and the nation ; the revocation of an 
absolute deterniiiiation with regard to Avignon ; 
and, finally, an inevitable national bankruptcy, by 
the restitution of the property of the clergy, already 
sold. Moreover, what right had the emperor to 
require such submission? Wliat riglit had Jje to 
interfere in our concerns ? What complaint coVild 
even be raised with regard to tho princes of Alsace, 
since their teiTitorica \vere sulijoct to the Fi’cncli 
sovereignty, and were therefore justly forced to 
submit to its laws ? 

The king and Dumouriez lost no time in inform- 
ing the assembly of the contents of this despatch. 
The assembly became justly indignant; and a decla- 
ration of war was now generally desired. Another 
event h.id transpired, ^v'itli ivliicli Dnraoindez did 
not acquaint the assembly ; Austria, whom he had 
menaced with a new revolution at Lit^ge, had sent 
an envoy to treat with him on this subject ; and 
tlie language of tins envoy being very different 
from that whicli the Austrian minister ludd, It was 
evident that, the despatch just received was the 
effect of a sudden rosoUition. The assembly now 
annulled the decree of accusation against Noailles, 
and demanded of liim a prompt report of the elate 
of affairs. The king conid not recede, this fatal 
war w.as finally on the point of being declared. In 
every case it was unfavourable to bis intoreats ; 
if conquerors, tlie French would become more 
encroaching and inexorable than ever ; and if con- 
quered, would attribute its failure to tho king, and 
accuse him of having inefticlently supported tho 
war. Louis XVI. peiToctly foresaw this double 
danger, and it therefore cost him more pain to 
make this declaration than to participate in any 
other act of the revolution^. Dumouriez digested 
his report with his ordinary celerity, and carried 
it to Louis XVI., who ke])t it by him three days. 
He made it his business to ascertain whether the 
king, forced to take the initiative with the assem- 
bly, would require them to declare hostilities, or 
content himself with consulting them on the &\ib- 
jeet, in announcing to them that, according to his 
commands given, France was in a state prepared for 
war. The ministers, Rolcand and Claviere, advised 
the first measure, and all the members of the Gi- 
ronde were of the same opinion, and wished to dic- 
Ute the speech from tho throne. Nevertheless, 
Louis XVI. was averse to an explicit declaration 
of war, and preferred declaring P’rnnee in a sfafd 
prepared for war. The difference was of small 
importance, yet it was more conBonant to his feoj- 
inga, and, indeed, the liberty of such a choice was 
not more than might have been justly conceded to 
th© difficulty of his situation. Dumouriez, less 
inexorable than the majority of the Girondists, 
disregarded tho advice of the ministers, and, sup- 
ported by Degraves, Lacoste, and Duranthon, ad- 
vocated the opinion of the king, and caused its 
adoption. This was hia first difference with the 
Gironde, The lung himself prepared his speech, 
and went in person to the assembly to deliver it, 
followed by all his ministers, A considerable con- ^ 
course of spectators added to the effect of the 
sitting, which was about to decide on the fate of 

• See note 33 ki the Appendix. 
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France and Europe. The fcRtiires of tije Icing 
wcic careworn, and deinonatrated deep considera- 
tion. Dumoiiricz read a deUiled report of the 
negofciatioiia with tlio Emperor ; ho showed that 
the treaty of 175C was qm facto hrokon, and that 
it was only as a last uUinuitum that France had 
placed herself in a state of icar. lie added, that the 
Icing, for the purpose of consulting the assembly, 
liaving no otliei* legal means of doing so than the 
formal propositio7i of war ^ determined to demand its 
advice through that medium. The king then 
addressed the assembly ; his manner v\'as dignified, 
but his voice seemed tremulous with emotion : 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, you have just heard the 
result of the negotiations which I have entered 
into with the court of Vienna. The d(stennuiationa 
to whicli it h.as forced mo have been unanimonsly 
advised -by my council, and I liav (2 adopted them 
myself. They are conformahle to the wishes 
which tlie national assembly liavo several times 
manifested, and to the sentimonts which a groat 
number of citizens, from various parts of the king- 
dom, have frequently expressed ; all prefer war, to 
seeing the dignity of the French people any longer 
ouhvjged, or the national safety menaced. 

It was my duty previous to proceeding to 
extrcinilioa, to exhaust every expedient for the 
maintenance of peace. I now projiosc to tho 
nationiil assembly, according to the terms of the 
constitution, war against tho king of Hungary and 
Bohemia." 

This proposition met with the most flattciniig 
reception ; cries of Vive U VtoV^ echoed from all 
sides. Tho assembly answered Louis XVl., that 
they would delibcratcj mi tlio subject, and thai lie 
should bo informed of the result of their delibera- 
tions by a mesaago. The most violent discussion 
then began, and was prolonged to a very late hour. 
The argimiGiita ou both aides of the question wore 
again repeated j but the act was finally pa3.sed, 
and war ro&olved upon by a great majority. 

Considering," said the assembly, “ that the 
court of Vienna, in contempt of treaties, has not 
ceased to grant full protection to French citizens 
in open rebellion against their king and country ; 
that it has formed a league with many powers of 
Europe against the independence and safety of the 
French nation ; 

“ That Francis I., king of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia*, has, by liia despatches of the 18th of March 
and the 7th of April last, refused to renounce this 
league ; 

“■Thai, in spite of the proposition made to him 
on the llth of Mai^ch, 1792, to reduce the troops 
on the frontiers to a peace establishment, he has 
continued and augmented his liostile preparations ; 

“ That he has formally attacked the sovereignty 
of the French nation, by declaring hiJnself willing 
to support the pretonsions of the German princes 
having possessions in France, to whom the French 
nation has not ceased to offer indemnities ; 

That he has endeavoured to divide the French 
citizens, and to arm them against one another, by 
offering supporl; to all the discontented in league 
with the powers. i 

Considering, finally, the refusal to jOiswer the 
last despatch of the king of France, which leaves 


no longer any hope of obtaining tlu^ ivdi'c^s of 
tliese different grievances, by menu'^ of an amicable 
negotiation, to be equivalent to a declni’atinn of 
war, &c., tho assemhly declare, tliat there is an 
urgent necessity for it." 

It must be acknowlodgcd that this cruel war, 
which so kng afflicted Europe, was not provoljed 
by Franco, but by tho foreign powers. France, 
in nnnouncing it, merely declared, by a drerce, 
the state in which she had been placed. Condorcct 
was employed to make a statement of tho motives 
actuating tho nation. Tins valuable composition 
should be preserved in history, as a model of argu- 
ment and an example of moderation*. 

The intelligenCG (^f war gave general satisfaction. 
The patriots perceived in it tlui Lernunati(^n of 
those alarms whicli caused eniigration and tlie 
vacillating conduct of the king ; the moderate 
party, alarmed above all by tho danger of tho 
division of parties, hoped that the common clan- 
ger would put an end to this also, and that Iho 
field of battle would become a fitting theatre of 
action for all tho.se unquiet spirits who had been 
called into life by tho revolution. A fc\v fuuillants 
alone, inclined on every oeea^ion to censure llie 
assembly, reproached tliom with having violated 
the constitution, according to wliich Franco ought 
never to bo in a state of aggression . But it is 
very evident that Franco was not the aggressor. 
Therefore, with tho excejition of tlic king, and a 
few discouLcuted persons, the w’ar met with uiu- 
vewsal approbation. 

Lafayette now prepared Iiimsrlf to servo liis 
country gallantly in tho new career which was 
opened to him. On Iiini tho task of executing the 
plan of Dumourioz, apparently ordered l)y Dogravea, 
particularly devolved. Bumouviez had imagined, 
and not niu’easonably, and liad given every patriot 
the hope, that the invasion of Belgium wouhl bean 
easy enterprise. This country, lately agitated liy 
a revolution which Invd been suppresseil by Aus- 
tria, would naturally he disposed to x'iso iu insur- 
rection at the first approach of the Froncli ; and 
thus the declaration of the assombly to tho .sove- 
reigns of Europe would be realized ; If ym send us 
%var we wiU retnryi you liherty. j\Ioroovcr, it was 
in fact putting iu execution tlie plan of Dumouriez, 
which consisted in extending Fixince to it.s natural 
frontiers. Rochambeau commanded the army 
most ready to act in this operation j but his sickly 
constitution and peevisli temper rondored him 
unfit for the service, and Lafayette w'us every 
way more adapted to command an expedition, 
partly military and partly popular. It was to 
havo been wished that Lafayette had obtaiimd tho 
general command ; but Dumourioz refused to 
accede to tho arrangement, prompted to this re- 
fusal, without doubt, by party malevolence. The 
chief command of so important an expedition 
could not be given, he said, to a simple general 
in preference to a field-raavahal, and added, with 
far better reason, that Lafayette was suspected by 
the Jj^cobina and the aaaembly. It is certain, that 
bis youth, activity, and the devotion of his army, 
alarmed many, and this, added to his influence, gave 
occasion for injurious surmises. Be that as it may, 
he most willingly undertook to execute the plan of 


, • He was not then elected emperor. 


* See note 34 in the Appendix. 
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the diploiTiatic military minister ; at the same 
time he required fifty thousand men, with whom 
he purposed to proceed, by Namur and the Mouse, 
to Lidge, from whence he proposed making him- 
self master of the Low Countries, Tliis plan, very 
well understood, was approved nf hyDuraouriez ; 
a few days had as yet elapsed since the declara- 
tion of war ; Austria had not had time to secure 
]ier possessions in Belgium, and the success of 
Lafayette appeared to be certain. He conse- 
quently received orders to proceed, first, with ten 
thousand men from Givet upon Namur, and from 
Namur upon Lidge or Bruxelles, and to be imme- 
diately followed by the entire nf his army. Whilst 
he executed this inovoiucnt, Lieutenant-Gcncml 
Biron was to set out from Valenciennes and mai’ch 
upon Mons. Another officer had orders to direct 
his march towards Tournay and occupy it sud- 
denly, TliGSQ movements performed by the offi- 
cers of Rodianibeau, were only intended to sup- 
port, and mask tlie real attack commanded by 
Lafayette. 

The time allotted to the execution of these 
order's was from the 20fch of April to the 2nd of 
May, Biron commenced his march, left Valeu* 
ciennea, seized upon Qui^vrain, and found some 
detachments of tlio enemy near Mons. Suddenly 
two regiments of dragoons, without even being 
within siglib of the euiimy, cried out, We are be- 


trayed! and fled, drawing the whole army after 
them. In vain the officers endeavoured to stop 
them; the fugitives threatened to fire on then), 
and continued their flight. The camp was de- 
serted, and all the military stores carried off by 
the imperialists. While this event took place at 
Mons, Theobald Dillon, according to the predeter- 
mined plan, left Lille, with two thousand infantry 
and a tliousauJ cavalry; and at the very hour in 
which the unfortunate deserfion of Biron’s army 
took place, his own cavalry, on the approacli of 
some Austrian troops, turned their backs, crying 
out that they were betrayed. The infantry fol- 
lowed their example, and all the baggage was 
again abandoned to the enemy. Theobald Dillon, 
and Bertbois, another officer of merit, wore mas- 
sacred by the officers and the people of Lille, who 
accused them of being traitors. Meantime, Lafay- 
ette, warned too late of these events, had advanced 
from Metz to Givet, having surmounted unheard 
of difficulties and traversed many leagues in so 
short a time, by nearly impassable raads. Nothing 
but the zealous devotion of his soldiers enabled 
him to traverse, in so sljort a time, Ihe great space 
he had to go over. Being informed there of the 
disasters which had happened to the officers of 
Rochainbeau, he thought it prudent to halt. These 
unfortunate events took place at the latter end of 
April, 1702. 
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The newg of tlie unfortunate events of the battles 
of Quidvrain and Tournay, and of the murder of 
General Dillon, caused general discontent Judging 
from their concurrenee and simultaneous charac- 
ter, it was natural to suppose they had been pre- 
viously concerted. Parties naturally accused each 
other; the Jacobins and extravagant patriots de- 
clared them attempts to betray the cause of 
liberty. Dumouriez not accusing Lafayette, but 
suspecting the feuillans, imagined their object 
was to doatroy his plan, deprive him of hia popu- 
larity, and thus ruin him by withdrawing from 
him the siipport of public opinion. Lafayette com- 
plained, but less bitterly than his party, that he 
had received orders to march too late, and had 
not been furnished with the necessary means to 
accelerate his arrival. The feuillans spread a re- 
port that Dumouriez desired to ruin Rochambean 
and Lafayette, by tracing for them n plan of,-opera- 
tions, without furnishing the means of its execi^tion. 
But such an intention cannot be for a moment 
supposed to have actuated Dumouriez, for, by 
drawing up a plan of the campaign, he had ex- 
ceeded his functions as minister for foreign affaii'S, 
and exposed himself to heavy rebuke by its failure. 


Besides, the junction of Belgium to France, and 
its emancipation from despotic rule, was one of his 
oldest projects, and part of a scheme he had long 
meditated. How, therefore, can it be supposed 
that he wished to thwart its success? It is evident, 
indeed, that neither the genei’als or ministers 
were instrumental in those disasters, for the inter- 
ests of all parties were equally promoted by the 
success of the expedition. But to substitute men 
for things is an injuatiae all factions commit in 
their desire to seek an object on whom tlicy may 
cliarge tlie blame of a miscarriage, * 

Degraves, alarmed at tlie agitation occasioned by 
the late military events, wished to free himself 
from the burden of a duty which had long weighed 
heavily upon him, and Dumouriez acted unwisely 
in not permitting it. Louis XVI., entirely under 
the conduct of tlie Gironde, gave his office to 
Servan, an old soldier, known to entertain patriotic 
opinioiia. This new choice added strength to the 
Gironde, who could now generally command u 
majority in the council, having Servan, CJaviere, 
and Roland, at their command. From this period 
estrangement began to disunite the ministers. The 
Gironde became more and more suspicious, and 
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consequently required still further manifeetutione 
of sincerity on the part of Louis XVI. Dnmouricz, 
whom public opinion infliumced very liltlo, and 
who was deeply afleGted by the confidence the king 
reposed in iiinijahraj'sndvocated his cause. Lacoste, 
who was strongly attaclied to his sovereign, did tlio 
same. Buranthon I’omained neuter, or showed ii 
preference only to tlie weakest parties- Servan, 
Chivih’e, and Roland, retained their inflexibility, 
and entertaining all the fears of their friends, became 
daily more strict and inexorable in the council. 
Another circumstance finally completed the Repa- 
ration of Dumouriez fi’om the principal inembei*s 
of the Gironde. He had on entering on his ministry 
required six millions of francs for secret expenses, 
unembarrassed by any obligation to give an account 
of their expenditure. Tlrb feuilhuis had objected 
to this .requisition, but the Gironde readily sup- 
ported it, and thesix millions were granted. Potion 
had also demanded funds for the police of Paris, 
and Dumouriez allowed him thirty tliousaml franca 
per month ; but, ceasing to be a Girondist, he 
allowed but one payment. Besides this, it w:ia 
either known or auspccled that he had dovoted a 
hundred thousand franca to bis private pleasures. 
Roland, at whose house tho Gironde were accus- 
tuinod to meet, resented this supposed delinquency 
with great warmth vf language, and was joined in 
his indignation by all his party. Tho ministera, at 
this time, usually dinod’ altonmtcly at each other’s 
houses, to discuss public affairs : but when they 
were received at the house of Roland, his wife and 
all his friends wero present, and U might then be 
said, that a council- table of tho whole Gironde was 
formed. At one of these meetings, remonstrances 
wero made to Dumouriez concerning the nature of 
his secret expenses. At first he replied in a witty 
and sprightly mamier, but on being pressed further, 
became offended, and, finally, qiian’elled witli Ito- 
land and tho Girondists. He appeared no more at 
their accustomed meetings, and said that he did 
not wish to treat of public affairs, either before a 
woman, or the friends of Roland : yet he some- 
times still visited Roland, but never conversed on 
public affairs, or at least very seldom. Another 
circumstance detached him. still more completely 
from the Girondists : Guadet, the most petnient 
member of his party, read a letter to the assembly^ 
by which he urged ministera to persuade the king 
to take for liis confessor a priest who liad taken 
the outli ; Dumouriez maintained that miuistei’S 
could not interfere in the religious exercises of any 
individual, Ilis opinion, it is true, was approved 
of by Vergniaud and Gensonnd ; but the quarrel 
was not less bitter on that account, and the X'upture 
between him and his former friends became more 
decided than ever. 

The journals now commenced their athickq upon 
Dumouriez. The Peuillans, who had ah’eady taken 
up the pen against him, wei'e aided by the Jncobuis 
and Girondists, He bore up, however, braveH 
against the storm, and prosecuted some journalistsl 

An accusation against Marat, the author pf 
J^riend of the People^ an abominable woik, which 
openly advocated the murder of the royal family^ 
and heaped the grossest insults on them, and every 
I body else who happened to be objects of suspicion 
to the delirious imagination of its autljpr, had been 
already prepared. But to balance the effect of 
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this measure, Royon, tho author of Th Friend of 
the Kingt and who abused the republicans with llio 
same violence as Marat did the royalists, was albo 
prosecuted- 

The Austrian committee had noiv been long the 
object of general attention. It was spoken of in 
the same mannor by the patriots at the Hotel de 
Ville as tho Orleans faction was talked of at court. 
To this committee public opinion attributed a 
secret and disastrous influence carried on through 
the medium of the queen. But if indeed, during 
the constituent assembly, something resembling an 
Austrian committee existed, nothing of the same <le- 
scriptiou had existence under the legislative. During 
tho first period, it ia certain tliafc a great personage 
from the Low Countries communicated witli the 
queen, and, in tlie name of her iajnily, gave her 
very prudent advico ; yet even this intercourse 
passed through the hands, and received alterations 
of a French gentleman, who acted as mediator. 
But under the legislative assembly, these private 
communications ceased; the family of the queen, 
it ia true, continued their correspondence with her, 
but constantly recommended paticuco and resigna- 
tion. Bertrand dc Mollcville and Moutmorin alone 
were accustomed to frequent the pal ace, .since their 
dismission from the ministry ; aga«i.st tlicm, thero- 
foro, all suspicions were directed, and tliey were, in 
reality, the agents of all the secret connuissioua of 
tho court. Being, however, publicly accused by the 
journalist Carra, they determined to prosecute tho 
calumniatoi*, and summoned him to produce evi- 
denco in support of hie assertion, lie ivfcrrod to 
throe deputies, Cbabot, Merlin, and Bazire, ae the 
authors of the accusations he had )mblishcd ; and 
the magistrate, Larivieve, being devoted to the 
cause of the king, prosecuted tliia matter very 
closely against tliem, and had tlie hardihood to 
issue a summons to bring tlie three deputies before 
him. Blit tlie assembly, offended that any one should 
dai'o to attack th© iuviolability of its members, 
answered the magistrate by an act of impeachment, 
and sent the unfortunate Lariviere to Orleans. 

This abortive attempt at a prosecution only aug- 
mented the general discontent, and the nniniosity 
that prevailed against the court. Tlie Girondiiis 
felt themselves no longer masters of Louis XVI. 
since dieir quarrel with Dumouriez, and, tlierefore, 
resumed that violent opposition which they liad 
lately suspended. 

Tho new constitutional guard of tho king had 
been recently formed. According to an existing 
law, ths civil household of the palace should have 
been composed in like manner ; but the nobility, in 
that case, would have been excluded, as they cer- 
tninly would not consent to occupy situations 
created by the constitution, and thus aclcnowledge 
Its authority. Besides, the introduction of a new 
houaohold was dieagi’ecable to tlie royal family, and 
tJie plan was, therefore, discarded. “ How is it, 
niadame,” said Barnave, writing to the queen, 

that younllow those people to entertain the least 
doul^ of your sentiments 1 When they appoint 
you a military aud civil household, like the young 
Achilles among the daughters of Ijycomedes, you 
seize hastily tlie sword, in contempt of simpler orna- 
ments*.” The luiniaters and Bertrand himself 

• Memoirs of Madame Campnn, vol. U. p. 354. 
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entfivtainecl the same opinions as Barnave, bub they 
could not prevail upon the king to adopt tlienij and 
the composition of a civil household was abaniloned. 

The military guard, formed on a plan proposed 
by Delessart, was composed of a third of tbc troops 
of the line, and two-thirds of young citizens taken 
from the national guards. This arrangement appear- 
ed very fhir ; hut the officers were chosen in a m.an- 
ner which gave alarm to the patriots. The soldiers 
of the lino wore also cho'sen with tlie same care, 
aufi by a coalition with thoir officers, disgusted all 
the 3Nmng national gviards, who were attached to 
the national cause, and who were even obliged, by 
ill tre.itiiirnt, to quit the service. Those who, in 
this manner, retired, were soon replaced by sure 
men ; the niiinl)er of the guard was gradually aug- 
mented, and instead of eighteen hundred, the num- 
ber fiKcd liy law, it soon amnunfed, it was said, to 
near six thmisiind. Piimoiiriez informed the king 
of this circuTUMtauce, to which he replied, that the 
old DiilcG do Brissne, who corninniuled the guard, 
could not ho regarded ns a conspirator. Yet the 
conduct of the giiariN was such at the palaco and 
nlsewliero, that suspicion hurst fortli on all sides, 
and the chibs took cognizance of them. At the 
same period, twelve Swiss displayed the white 
cockade at Neuilly •, a great number of papers 
were burnt at Sevres, wliioh caused much sus- 
picion The alarm tlien became general ; the 
assembly declared itself permanent, as U the same 
clanger p’clstod as when thirty thousand men me- 
naced Paris. It is true that disturbances were 
general ; that the non-juring priests excited the peo- 
ple to insurrection in the southern provinces, and 
abused the practice of confession, to kindle fana- 
ticism in their minds ; that the concert of foreign 
powers was manifest ; that Prussia was about to 
join Austria ; tliat foreign armies assumed .a ilu'oat- 
enmg aspect; and that the disasters of Lille and 
Monsstilloccupied the imaginatioiisofthepeople. It 
is true, also, that the power of the people gives very 
little confidence, that it is never trusted in before 
it is called into action ; and that an iiTegular mul- 
titude, however numerous, is not an equivalent 
force to oppose six thousand men, armed and dis- 
ciplined, whoso profession it is to fight and die. The 
assembly hastened, therefore, to declare itself per- 
Tuanentd*, and called for an ex.Tct report of the 
niilitai’y household of the king, and of the number 
and conduct of those who composed it. After having 
declared the constitution ^ioillted, they passed an 
act for disbanding tlie guard, and another of im- 
! poachineiit against the Duke de 13rif.sac, and sent 
them both tor the royal saiictiou. The king in- 
I tended at first to oppose his veto to these two dc- 
1 creea, but Dumnuriez recalled to his recollection 
\ the dismissal of his old body-guard, much longer 
ill hi-^ aiTvice than his new military household, and 
persuaded him to make a sacrifice of his feelings 
now, as ho had done then, whou it must have been 
nmch more painful. He pointed out to him also 
the real misdemeanours of his guard, and, finally, 
procured the enforcement of the act. B*it the 
king immediately insisted on its being reimbodiod, 
and, either from a renewal of his first policy of ap- 
pearing oppressed, or from a confidence in his dis- 

* See note 35 In tlie Appendix. 
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banded guard, whoso appointments he kept open 
refused to substitute others, and tlius left hlm-sclC, 
without protection, exposed to the fury of tlie peo- 
ple. The Gironde, despairing of any change on 
the part of the king, followed up their attack with 
the most obstinate perseverance. Tliey had already 
passed a new act against the priests, to supply the 
place of that which he had refused to sniiction. 
Reports of their factious conduct succeeding one 
another without interruption, the assembly finally 
condemned all delinquents to traii'^portation. Par- 
ticular proof as to the culpability of guilty indi- 
viduals being difficult to obtain, and tliis measure, 
as all measures of security must, resting on open 
aunpicion, public notoriety was deemed sufficient 
evidence for conviction. On the information of 
twenty active citizens, with the approbation of the 
directory of the district, flM3 directory of the de- 
partment was to pronounce the sentence of trans- 
portation : the condemned priest was obliged to 
leave the canton in twenty-four hours, tlie depart- 
ment in three days, and the kingdom in a month. 
If poor, three francs per day were allowed him 
till his arrival at the frontiers. This severe law 
demonstrated the measure of indignation enter- 
tained by the assembly *. Another decree followed 
immediately after it. The minister Servan, without 
having received orders from the king, or having 
consulted his colleagues, proposed, on the occasion 
of the approaching confederation of the I4th of 
July, the formation of a camp of twenty tlioiisand 
federalists, for the protection of tlie assembly and 
the capital. It is easy to imagine how eagerly this 
pi’ojecfc was embraced by the majority, composed 
I of Girondists. At this period their power was at 
its height. They were supreme in the assembly, 
whore the constitutionalists and republicans wei’e 
in the minority, and where tlie pretended neutrals 
were but pusillanimoualy indifferent, always be- 
coming more and more submissive as the majority 
increased in strength. Besides this, by means of 
Potion, the mayor, who entirely accorded with 
their views, they were masters of Paris. Their 
project was to gain dominion over the king, and 
thwart his suspected designs, which they hoped to 
accomplish by the formation of a camp; and in this 
they were actuated, not by personal ambition, but 
by that of party and opinion. 

As soon as the proposition of Servan was made 
piihlic, Duniouriez, in full council, demanded by 
what authority he had presumed to make ib. He 
answered, by his own personal authority. "In that 
case,” replied Dumouriea, “the title of minister 
of war must not in future be affixed to the name 
of Servan i” and the dispute between them became 
so anim.ated, that, but for the jiresence of tlie king, 
blood would certainly have been shed in the council- 
room. Seiwan offered to withdraw his motion j bnt 
that would have been useless, for the assembly had 
already adopted it, and the king would have gained 
nothing by such a stop but the appearance of vio- 
lently constraining his minister. Dumnuriez there- 
fore opposed it with all his might; and it was also 
combated by a petition signed by eight thousand 
national guards, who were offended at the idea of 
their services being insufficient for the protection 

* This act ia of the 27th Jfay; the next act relative to 
the camp of 20 000 men Is of the 8th June. 
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of the assembly. Nevertliuless, the tiecree passed, 
and was sent to the king. There wei‘e now, tliere- 
foroj two important measures to he sanctioned, and 
it was doui)tful whether they woidd obtain the 
royal approbation. The determination of Louis 
was anxiously awaited, and regarded aa a criterion 
of his future intentions. 

Bumouriez maintained, in full cmineil, that this 
moasiire would he fatal to the throne, and esjieciaJly 
to the Girondists, because the new ar^ny would be 
formed under the influence of the most viuleut 
Jacobins ; but he added, that notwithstanding this, 
it ought to be adopted by the king, as, if he refused 
to embody twenty thousand men regularly enlisted, 
forty thousand would spontaneously rise, and seize 
upon the capital. He declared besides, that there 
was a method of neutralizing the effect of this 
measure,’ and that he would make it known at tlie 
proper time. He furtlier maintained, that the de- 
cree concerning the ti’ansportation of priests ought 
to be sanctioned, both because they were culjiable, 
and because trausportatiou would withdraw them 
from the fury of their adveraarles. Louis XVI.> 
however, still hesitated, and determined to take 
further time for reflection. In the same council, 
Roland read, in the prasence of tho king, a letter 
which had already been addressed to him, and 
which it was, consequently, useless to bring to his 
notice tigaiii. Tho idea of this letter had been 
Buggosted by Madumo Roland, and was composed 
by horsolf. It had first been intended to write it 
ill the name of all the ministers. They, however-, 
refused to comply with this proposition, and Ma- 
dame Roland persuaclod her husband to take this 
step in his own name. In vain Duranthon, who 
possessed a correct although weak understanding, 
observed tohim, iind with great reason, that tlie tone 
of bis letter, so far from persuading tbe king, would 
ratbev exasperato bim against tlie niiniatcra who 
posaeased the public confidence, tho result of which 
would be a fatal rujiture between the throne and 
the popular party. Roland obstinately adhered to 
the opinion of his wife and his fidends. The Gi- 
ronde, in fact, wished fur an explauatiou, and pre- 
ferred a laipture to uncertainty. 

Roland, therefore, read the letter to the king, 
who was obliged to endure its severe remonstrances 
iu full council. ' 

This famous letter was as follows : — 

“ SlIlE, 

The present state of France is such as 
cannot last long ; it ia a state of crisis, exposed 
most eminently to violence 5 and it must terminate 
in a result as interesting to your majesty, as it will 
be important to the whole kingdom. 

“ Honoured by your confidence, and placed in a 
aituatiun in which it is my duty to tell you the 
truth, I am emboldened to speak plainly ; it ia aa 
obligation which you yourself have imposed on me. 

“ The French nation havo given themselves a 
constitution j this' has produced disaffection and 
rebellion iu many ; tlio majority of the nation, 
however, desire its maintenance ; they have sworn 
to defend it with their blood, and see with joy a 
war entered into which offers them the means of 
Secui'ing so invaluable a possession. Nevertheless 
the minority, supported by 1 deceitful hopes, have 
united all their efforts to gain the ascendancy. 


Ilcilmura l€ltei- nf re- 
monjstr.irico to tfio fi'< 
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liy tliia inteatiiio atrugglo against tlic laws, this 
anarchy, under whicli all good citizciia groan, and 
which tlie ill-affecled havnig lakon advantage of to 
calumuiato the now system j by this disunion every 
where prevalent, and every where fomented, fora 
neutral indifference lias no existence, oitlier the 
triumph, or change of tho constitution ia aimed at ; 
to mainkiiu 01* to alter it are the objects of the 
wholc^ kingdom. I shall abstain froin exannning 
what it is iu itself, to consfder uliat circumstances 
require ; and, with all pOKsibio impartiality, I 
shaU point out what is to be expected fj'oin tha 
temper of the times, and wliat is the most upright 1 
couri>e of conduct to be pursued. 

“ Your majesty has formerly enjoyed great pre- 
rogatives, which you believed belonged to royalty j 
brought up ill the idea that it wiia ynur duty to 
preserve them, you could not naturally see your- I 
self deprived of them w'ith pleasure ; a desire to 
regain tlieni is as natural aa regrot at having lost 
them. Such is the reasoning on which the enemies 
of the revolution build their hopes ; they calculate ' 
on secret favour, until circunistauces permit an 
open pi’oteetion from your majesty. These dis- 
positions could nut escape the observation of the 
nation, and ihoy have naturally excited BU&jiicion, 

‘‘Your majesty has, theroiorc, hcan constantly 
placed between the altorinitlvea of yielding to eai-ly 
habits and your j'm-fionnl inclinations, or of making 
sacrifices, dictated by philosophy, and exacted by 
neceasUy ; either of einboldeiihig tbo rebels, by 
irritating tlie nation, or of tranguillizing tlie lattei’, 
by uniting yourself to it. Every tiling has its sea- 
son, and that of uncertainty has finally arrived. 

“ Your majesty may at present ally yourself 
ot>enly to tlioso who pretend to reform the con- 
stitution ; but ought you not rather generously' to 
devote yourself without reserve to those who would 
onsuro its triumph 1 Such ia tho tvuo question, 
whose solution the actual state of thinga renders 
inevitable ; as to that motapliysical question, who- ' 
tlier tho French are ripe for liberty, its discussion 
is improper here, for we nre not called upon to 
decide wluil we may be in a century, but to observe 
what the present generation is capable of. 

“ From tlie agitation in wliich we have lived for 
foul' years, what has been produced 1 Privileges 
burdensome to the people have been abolished ; 
ideas of justice and equality are now naturalized 
in all minds j the declaration of the rights of tbe 
people has juatified the instinctive sentiment of 
those rights ; the solemn acknowledgment of them 
has become a sacred doctriuc ; and hatred to the 
nobility, inspired so long ago by the feudal system, 
has been increased by the open oppoaition of most 
of that order to the constitution, which annihikitea 
them. 

“ During the first year of the revolution, the 
people saw in the nobility men odious from the 
oppressive privileges which they possessed, but 
whom they would have ceased to regard with ani- 
mosity after <the destruction of those privileges, 
had tlseir conduct, since that period, not strength- 
ened every motive to fear and resist them, os 
irreconcileable enemies. 

“Attjichnient to tlie constitution ijas increased 
in the same proportion i the people have not only 
derived from it sensible benefits, but look for still 
greater, since those who formerly imposed every 
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Ijiu’den on then* bliuulUera, have manifested so I aiul criniea, and always fatal to those who provoke 


much anxiety to modify oi* destroy it. 

“ dee\^VYaUon of rights has heootae a. poRU- | 
cal gospel, and the French constitution a religion, 
in defence of vvhieh the people are ready to die. 

Thus, zeiil has aometimea supplied the place of I 
law ; and when the latter has not been able to re- I 
press disturbers, tlie citizens have inflicted punish- 
ment tliemaelvea. 

“Thus the property of the emigrants has been 
exposed to the ravages which vengeance inspired ; 
and so many departments have thought themselves 
b(jund to exercise severity against the priests whom 
public opinion has proscribed, and to which some 
of them have fallen victims, 

“ In this shock of interests, our political opinions 
are not held loosely and indifferently, but passion- 
ately espoused. Our country is not a mere fiinciful 
idea, which wc have cliosen to erabellish ; it is a 
being to which we have made Bacrifices, and to 
which we heenme daily nioro attached by the solici- 
tude which it creates j it has boon begotten in 
painful labour, has simiiig up in the midst of trou- 
Ides, and is loved aa much on acc<n\nt of w\mt it 
has coat u.s, as wliat we hope from it ; and all the 
attacks which are made upon it are only the means 
of iuflaraing our enthusiastic attachment. To what 
a pitch is this enthusiasm carried at tlie present 
j inoinenc, when the forces of our enemies assembled 
I without, are in concert with interior intriguers, for 
! the purpose of dealing the most fatal blows to the 
' constitution I The ferment of the public mind ia 
I all parts of the empire is extreme, and a terrible 
j expiosioii must follow, at least, if a firm reliance 
cannot be placed in your raajpstyV intentions; but 
this reliance can never be establislied on protesta- 
tions, It must liave facts for its foundation. 

“ It ia evident to the whole Frencli nation, that 
j the constitution will bo free in its operations, and 
tho government possess all its necessary force, 
from the moment tliat your majesty, heartily de- 
siring the triumph of the constitution, supports the 
legislative body with all the power of the executive, 
taking away every pretext for disturbances among 
the people, and depriving the diacoiitented of all 
hope. 

“ For instance, two important decrees have been 
passed ; in both, the public tranquillity and the 
safety of the nation are vitally concerned : the 
delay of thdr sanction inspires aiispicloii ; if pro- 
loiigedjitwill generate 'discontent ; and it is my duty 
to toll you, that it is impossible to guess to what 
results the irritated state of the public mind may 
lead. 

“ It is no longer time to retreat ; there is no 
longer even the means of temporizing :'the revo- 
lution is accomplished in the public mind ; it will 
attain its object at the price of blood, and be ce- 
mented by it, if wisdom does not prevent those 
calamities which it is still possible to avoid, 

“ I know that there are those who imagine 
that every tiling may be effected, and the whole 
Kingdom kept in subjection by extreme ntea- 
siires ; bub should force be employed to constrain 
the assembly, should fear hold Paris in captivity, 
and spread disunion and stupor through the envi-' 
rons, all France -would rise with indignation, and 
would develop, in the horrors of civil war, that 
gliiomy energy, which is the mother of virtues 


it. 

“ safety of the state, and the happiness ef 
your majesty, arc bound up together j nothing can 
sepai'ate them. Cruel and certain calamities sur- 
round your tlironc, if it is not supported by your- 
self on the basis of the constiLution, and does not 
dei’ive stability from that concord and tranquillity, 
which the maintenance of the new system of 
things will finally procure. Thus, the dispositions 
of the people, the course of the revolution, reasons 
of policy, and the interest of your majesty, render 
it indispensably obligatory on you to unite yourself 
closely to the legislative body, and thus fulfil the 
wishes of tlie nation. These combined considera- 
tions render that necessary which principle makes 
a duty. But tho natural sensibility of the French 
people would discover in such conduct a motive for 
gratitude. Those who would inspire you with 
distance and distrust towards this people, cmelly 
deceive you. By contradictory counsels and harass- 
ing circumstances, you have been driven to assume 
a part calculated to alarm the nation ; but let it 
see that you are resolved to give free scope to the 
' constitution, to which its felicity is so inseparably 
attached, and you will soon become the object of 
its most fervent attachment, 

“ The conduct of the priests in many places, and 
the pretexts winch fanaticism has afforded to the 
ill-affected, have occasioned the passing of a salii- 
: tary law against those disturbers, May your ma- 
jesty give it your sanction I tlie public tranquillity 
demands it, and the safety of tho priests solicits it. 
If this law is not put in force, the departments will 
be forced to substitute in its place, as has already 
■ been done in many districts, violent measures, and 
: the people, irritated by j’our majesty’s opposition, 
will rush into excesses, 

“ Tlie attempts of our enemies, the agitation 
I which is every wliere manifested in the capital, 
the extreme inquietude which the conduct of your 
guard has occasioned, and the testimony of satis- 
faction which your majesty has given them, by a 
proclamation truly impolitic, considering all cir- 
cumataiices ; the situation uf Paris, and its proxi- 
mity to the frontiers, have cleai’ly pointed out the 
necessity of a camp in the neighbourhood. This 
measure, whose wisdom and necessity has struck 
all unprejudiced minds, only waits for your ma- 
jesty’s sanction ; why should delays give an air of 
regret and constraint to an act, which a speedy 
compliance would entitle to gratitude 1 

“ The attempts of the staff of the national Pa- 
risian guard against this measure, have already 
excited suspicions that they liave acted at the 
instigation of a superior niitliority ; the declama- 
tions of some outrageous demagogues have also 
given them the appearance of being allied with 
those interested in the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion, The public doubt, even now, of the inten- 
tions of your majesty; a little more delay, and the 
unhappy people will think they perceive in their 
king the friend and accomplice of the conspirators. 

“ Just Heavens I have you struck with blindness 
the kings of the eai‘th, and will they never take 
any counsels but tliose which lead to their mini 

“ I know that the austere language of truth is 
seldom spoken near a throne ; I know also, that 
because it is so seldom heard, revolutions become 
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neGCfisaiy ; I know, abovo all, that I should hold it 
to your majesty, not only aa a citizen subject lo 
the laws, but us a inini.ster honoured by your con- 
iidence, and invested with functions which make 
its avowal an essential part of my olfiue ; and no- 
thing can prevent me fulfilling a duty which lies 
upon my conscience. 

It is in the same spirit that I reiterate my 
representations to your majesty, on the obligation 
and utility of executing that law wliich prescribes 
the necessity of having a secretary for the council. 
The simple existence of the law speaks so power- 
fully, that the execution of it should follow without 
delay; besides, it ia necessary to employ every 
means of preserving gravity, wisdom, and mature 
reflection in our dcUherationa j and, for responsible 
ministers, some means of stating tlieir opinions is 
also requisite : if sucli existed, I should not now 
address myself by writing to your majesty. 

“ Life k a very inferior consideration to a man 
who esteems his duty above everything ; but, 
after the liapiniicas of having fulfilled it, tiic satis- 
faction to which he will be further sensible, U tlie 
re/lecCioii of having dona it with hdelity, and even 
this is obligatory on a public man. 

(Signed) Roland.** 
Juno lOth, 1702, 

“ T'ourtli Year of Liberty,*’ 

Tlie king listened to this lecture with extraordi- 
nary patienco, and left the council-room, saying ho 
would make, known his intonbions. 

DumourLez was immediately called to the palace. 
He found the king and queen together. “Ought 
wc,’* said they, “ to endure any longer the insolence 
of these three miniatera T’ '* No,” replied Dumou- 
ricz, “Will you take upou yourself to deliver 
us from them i” replied the king. ^^Yes, sire,** 
added again this bold minister j “ but to succeed, 
it ia necessary that your majesty should con- 
sent to one condition : I liave become unpopular ; 
I am about to become still more so by distniss- 
ing three colleagues, leaders or members of a 
powerful party; there is only ojie way of persuading 
the people that they are not dismissed on account 
of their patriotism.” “What is iti’* asked the 
king. “It is,” replied Dumouriez, ‘^to sanction 
the two decrees j” and he repeated the arguments 
he had already made use of in full council. The 
queen declared that the condition was too hard, 
but Dumouriez made her understand that twenty 
thousand men were not to be feared ; that the de- 
cree did not point out the place where they were 
to be encamped ; that they might be sent to 
Soissuiis, and there continually occupied in militaiy 
exercises, from whence they could be gradually 
despatched to the armies, aa troops might be 
wanted. “But in that case,” said the king, “you 
must be my minister of war.” “ In spite of the 
responsibility, T consent to it,” said Dumouriez, 
“ but your majesty must sanction the decree against 
the priests ; J can only sei've you at that price ; 
this decree, far from injuring the ecclesiastics, 
withdraws them from the fuiy of the people ; your 
majesty should have opposed the first decree of 
the constituent assembly, which enforced the oath ; 
at present it ia too late to retreat.” “ I was to 
blame, then,” cried Louis XVI., “but that will 
not justify mem committing the same error again.** 


The fiiieen, who did not partake of ins religious 
scruples, joined her ai’gumenta to Dumouriez’s, and 
the king apiwared at the moment to give his con- 
sent. 

Dumouriez then suggested out new ministers lo 
be appointed in the place of Sorvan, Claviere, and 
Roland. They were, Mourgucs for the interior, 
and Beaulieu for tlie finances. The war dopart- 
ment was given to Dumouriez, who, for the mo- 
ment, united in his own person two offices, till that 
of foreign affairs could be otherwise filled up. The 
order was then immediately given, and on the liJth 
Roland, Claviere, and Servan, received their dis- 
mission. Rolimcl, who had audacity to execute all 
that the bold genius of his wife devised, presented 
himself immediately to the assembly, and read the 
letter he had written to the king, for which he was 
dismissed. This cojiduet, in an open state of hos- 
tility, was certainly allowable ; but wiien a promise 
bad been made to the king to keep the letter 
secret, it was undoubtedly a very ungenerous pro- 
ceeding. 

The assembly highly apfdauded the letter of 
Ro/and, oivletvjd it to he printed, mid sent to the 
eighty-three departments ; and moreover declared 
that the three tliajiijssBd ministers posscBsed the 
confidence of tho nation. It was at this very mo- 
ment that Dumouriez, so far from fearing the con- 
sequence of these acts, had the hardihood to appear 
at the tribune with the new title of minister of war. 
He had hastily proparocl a civeumstiinLial report on 
the state of the army, and on the faults of the ad- 
ministration and the asssembly. lie was not accus- 
tomed to spare those who he knew were disposed lo 
give him a bad reception. The moment lie appeared 
lie was assailed by Jiootings from tiie Jacobins; the 
feuillans observed a prtifound silence. ITo first gave 
an account of a slight advantage gained by Lafayette 
over the enemy, and of the death of Gouvion, an 
officer, a deputy, and a man of substance, who, 
beiftg driven to des[;air by the rnisfoi'tiines of his 
country, had voluntarily put an end to bia existence. 
The assembly lamenied the loss of this generous 
citizen; but listened coldly to Dumouriez’s expres- 
sions of regi'et, and particularly ^he desire he 
avowed of escaping the same calamities by the 
same- fate. But when he gave his report as mi- 
nister of war, murmurs of indignation rose from all 
sides. This, however, did not in the least difacon- 
cert him, and he calmly resumed his discourse, and 
finally obtained silence. His remonstrances irri- 
tated some deputies, "Do you hear I” exclaimed 
Guadetj “ Im presumes to give us advice.” “ And 
why not?” coolly replied the intrepid Dumouriez, 
Silence being restored, he finished his speech, and 
was both hooted and applauded by tho several fac- 
tions which divided tlie assemljly. He then folded 
lip his pa])er8, to take them away. “ He files 1” 
exclaimed a voice, “ No I” resumed he, and boldly 
replaced his papers on the bureau, signed them, 
and walked across the assembly with the most un- 
ruffled serenity of aspect and maDner. He was 
presaid upon and impeded in his passage, and some 
deputies cried out, “You will be sent to Orleans.” 
“ So much the better,*’ replied he, “ I shall then 
take baths and whey, which I greatly require, and 
rest myself after ray labours.” 

His firmness imparted confidence to the king, 
who expressed to liim bis satisfaction ; but lliis un- 
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happy prince was ah’eady tormented by conflicting 
scruples; besieged by preteiided friendsj he had al- 
ready returned to hia former resolves, and would 
not give tlte royal assent to the two acta. 

The four ministers asaemblcd in council begged 
the king, as he had seemed to promise, to give his 
sanction to both the acts. The king drily an- 
swered, that he would only consent to the act fur 
the twenty thousand men ; that, as to that against 
the priests, he was decided on opposing it, that his 
mind was Axed, and that threats had no terrors for 
him, He read the letter by wliicU he announced 
his determination to tile president of the assembly. 

“ One of you,” said ho to hia ministers, "must 
roiiiitersign it and he pronounced these words 
in a clifFerdiit tone of voice than lie luid ever beeu 
iieard to uttor, 

Hnmoiiriez, then wrote to him to demand hia 
disniiasiil. “ Tins man,” cried tlie king, " has 
made me dismiss three inlnistcrM, because they 
eiideavourod to oblige me to adopt the decrees, and 
yet he nuw desires I sliould give my royal assent 
to them.** This reproach was unjust, for it was 
only on condition of the double saKciiow that Hu- 
inouriez consented to survive hia colleagues. Louis 
XYI. liad a personal interview witli him, and 
abked him if he persisted in his detcrmiiiatioiu 
Dumouricz was uusliuUeii. In that case,” said 
he, “ I accept your resignation.” All the miQistei’s 
followed Huiuouriez’s example, except Lacosle 
and DuraiUhon, wliom the king persuaded to re- 
main with liim. Messrs, Lajard, Cliambonas, and 
Terrier de Mont-Ciel, cliosen from the feuillans, 
occupied the offices which had become vacant. 

“The king,” says Madame Campan, “at this 
period, fell into a dejection of spirits, which 
amuuntod almost to an nlienation of mind, lie 
wa-> ten days without articulating a word, even in 
his own family, except, perhaps, at a game of 
backgammon, whicli he played wLli Madame 
Elizabeth after dinner, when he only pronounced 
those words which were indispensable for the 
game. The queen recovered him from this state 
of mind, so fuUil in bis critical situation, in which 
he was hourly called upon to net, by throwing her- 
self at his feet, and rousing him by images of 
terror, as W'cli as expressions of tenderneas. She 
recalled to Ills mind what he owed to his family, 
and went so far as to tell him, that if they must 
]ieri.sh, it ought to he with honour, and that they 
should not wait to be strangled on the floor of their 
apartment*.” 

It is not difficult to concelvo in what temper 
of inind Louis returned to himself and the cai'e 
of his affairs. After having once abandoned the 
party of the feuillans to throw himself into the 
arms of the Girondists, he could not return to the 
former citlicr with much pleasure or hope. lie 
had demonstrated a double evidence of his iueoiii- 
patibility with one party and with the other, and 
what was more grievous, he had done this 
with every body. From this time, it was natural 
lie should look to foreign aid, and place alF his 
hopes in that quarter. Tliia disposition was evi- 
dent to every one, and alarmed all those who 
saw, in the invasion of France, the fall of liberty, 
the death and degradation of its defenders, and, 

• See Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 205. 


porhapd, the jiartition and dismombermeiit of the 
kingdom. Louis did not perceive this, for we 
always conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
of that ill which we have placed all our hopes. 
Alarmed at the tumult which the desertion at 
Mons and Tournay had produced, he sent Malet- 
du-Pau into Germany, with instructions written 
in his own hand. He there recommended the 
sovereigns to advance with caution, to treat with 
the greatest consideration the inhabitants of the 
provinces through which they marched, and to 
send a manifesto before them to declare their 
j)acific and conciliatory intentions *. However 
moderate t\\is design might be, it did not the less 
convoy an invitation to invade the country j and, 
besides, if the heart of Louis was thus free from 
hostility, were the dispositions of foreign .princes, 
rivals of France and those of the exasperated 
emigrants, equally mild ? Was the king himself 
sure that he would nob bo drawn in, and go farther 
than ho intended? Even the ministers of Prussia 
and Austria expressed to Mallel-du-Pan the dis- 
trust with wliich the extravagant conduct of the 
euiigraiits inspired them, and it appears he had 
much trouble m reassuring them on that subject f; 
the queen also distrusted them, and feared Ca- 
loiine, as the most dangerous of her enemies 4 .' J 
but she did not the less enti'cat her family to act 
with the greatest promptitude for her deliverance. 
From this momeiit, the popular party might re- 
gard the court ns an enemy, the more formidable, 
from its having at its disposal all the resources of 
the stJite ; and the impending struggle betsveen 
Uiem was one of life or death. Tlie king, in com- 
posing his new ministry, took cai'e not to choose 
any roan whose opinions were publicly known. 
Ill the expectation of his approaching deliverance, 
he had only to pass a few days, as he imagined, in 
his present thraldom, and thought that the most 
insignificant ministry would answer him for so 
sliort a time. 

The Feuillans endeavoured to profit hy the pre- 
sent occasion to attach themselves again to the 
court, but less, it must be confessed, from personal 
ambition, than from a desire to serve the king. 
They thought little of the invasiou; they saw iu it 
jin attempt, the danger of ivhich threatened the 
court as much as the nation. They foi'esaw, and 
witli reason, that the king would jjrobably fall a 
sacrifice to popular indignation before succour 
could reach him ; and after the invasion, they 
dreaded a cruel retribution, perhaps the dismem- 
bering of the Idngdom, and certainly the abolition 
of all liberty. 

Lally Toiendal, who, it has been seen, quitted 
France the moment the establishment of two 
chambers was rejected, Malouet, who had again 
attempted to carry that measure, on the Revision §, 
and Duport, Lametli, Lafayette, and others, whose 
sole object it was to preserve the liberty which 
had already beeu acquired, now concerted means 
for the fulfilment of the common views. This party 
was not (as indeed was the case with all of them) 

• See note S6 in the Appendix. 

+ Sea note 37 In the Appendix. 

$ See note 88 in the Appendix. 

§ Tie revision of the declaration of rights, at the -closing 
of the constituent assembly, p. 71, col. 2. Trami, 
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on better ierina witli itself tluiu tlio court or the 
Jacobins, but at proaciit the single object, that of 
saving the king from the consequence of hia own 
errors, and to save tlio eoiistitution with him, kept 
them united. Every unsuccessful party compelled 
to act in the dark, has to dejiend upon its own 
plana, which are termed intrigues when they prove 
unsuccessful, lii this sense, the Eeuillana in- 
trigued. When they saw the dismission of Sorvan, 
Claviiire, and Roland bnmght about by Dumouriez, 
they proposed allying themselves to him, on con- 
dition that he would countersign tlie veto against 
the decree conceruing the priests. Dumouriez, 
perhaps from petulance, perhaps from want of 
confidence in their means, and without doubt also 
because he had engaged to get that decree sanc- 
tioned, repeated these overtures, and joined the 
army, with the hope, as he wrote to the assembly, 
that a shot from a cannon might reconcile all opi- 
nions with regard to his conduct. 

Lafayette remained still in the party of the Feuil- 
lans, and, without entering into their secret intrigues, 
partook of their ill opUiiona against Dumouriez, 
and desired, above all things, to save the king 
without elFeeting a change in the constitution. Tlieir 
means, however, were tew. The court whom they 
wished to save, did not wish to be saved by their 
iiiterforonce. The queen, who confided voluntarily 
ill Bariiave, always employed tlio greatest precau- 
tions in her interviews with him, and never re- 
ceived him but in secret; for the emigrants and 
theooiirt would never liavo pardoned her for con- 
ferring personally with a constitutionaUst j they 
recommended lier, in fact, not to treat with that 
party, but rather to prefer the Jacobins, because, 
said they, engagements must be entered into with 
the former, but with the latter no terras need be 
kept*. If the personal hatred of the queen to 
Lafayette, is added to these oft-vepeated counsels, 
it will easily be comprehended how little tlie court 
I was disposed to avail itself of the service of either 
the Constitutionalists or Fcuillaiis. Besides these 
inconsistencies of the court with regard to itself, 
the inefticicncy of their means against the popular 
party must he considered. Lafayette, it is true, 
was adored by his soldiers, and could count on 
the devotion of his army; but lie had the enemy 
before him, and could not leave the frontier ex- 
posed, to march towards the interior. OldLucknci’, 
on whom, in that case, he must have solely relied, 
was feeble-minded, fluctuating, and easily intimi- 
dated, though brave in action. But, although their 
military resources were considerable, the Constitu- 
tionalists had no civil means. The majority of the 
assembly wore Girondists; the national guard cer- 
tainly were i)artly disposed to favour them, but 
they were disunited, and nearly disorganized; the 
Constitutionalists therefore were reduced to employ 
their military force to march from the frontier to 
Paris, that is to say, to attempt an iiiaurrectioii 
against the assembly; and insurrections favourable 
to a violent party taking the offensive, are fatal 
and grievous to a moderate party, who is anxious, 
while acting on the defensive, not to violate the law. 
In the mean time, Lafayette was beset by this 
party, who coneei'ted with him the plan of a letter 
which was to be addressed to the assembly. This 

• See note 3D in the Appendix. 


tetter, written m his name, was to contain hia true 
sentiments respecting the king and the consti- 
tution, and his disapprobation of whatever mili- 
tated against the one or the other. Ilia friends 
were divided in opinion on this subject, some in- 
cited and others repressed his zeal ; but as lie 
himself had no object in view but that of serving 
the king, to whom lie had sworn fealty, lie wrote 
the letter, and braved all the dangers to which it 
exposed him. The king and queen, although re- 
solved not to avail themselves of his services, 
allowed him to write the letter, for they did but 
see in this expedient the friends of liberty at 
variance. The letter was presented to the assembly 
on the 18th of June. Lafayette began by disap- 
proving of the proceedings of the last ministry, 
whom, he said, he was about to impeach when 
he beard of their dismissal. He continued as 
follows : — 

‘‘It is not enough that this branch of tlio go- 
vernment be delivered from a pernicious inlluence ; 
the state itself is in danger, and on the repre- 
sentation of the people does the nation principally 
place its reliance ; but having acquired a constitu- 
tion, it alone must be the medium of maintaining 
the national welfare,” 

Pi’otcsting, then, his inviolable attnehment to 
tlio laws, ho described the state of France, and 
represented her as placed between two enemioa, 
internal and oxternal. 

“ It is absolutely necessary to conquer them 
both, but constitutional and just measures can 
alone give you that power. Loolc around you. 
Can you deny that a faction, aud, to prevent all 
misconception, the Jacobin faction, has been the 
source whence all disorders have sprung 1 I ac- 
cuse them openly I Forming a distinct corpora- 
tion in the metropolis, and in the provinces by 
their affiliated societies, they usurp the power of 
the nation, and donnneer over its representatives 
in the assembly. 

“In the sittings of this club attachment to the 
laws is termed aristocracy, aud their violation 
patriotism ; there the assassins of Desilles receive 
their triumphs ; there the crimes of Jourdan find 
paudgyrists ; there the massacres which have 
disgraced the city of Metz excite infernal accla- 
mations ! 

“Think you to escape reproach by shielding 
yourselves behind an Austrian manifesto, in which 
these sectaries are mentioned ? Have they become 
sacred since Leopold has pronounced their name ? 
And because we are obliged to declare war with 
those foreign powers who have interfered in our 
affairs, are we, for that reason, freed Iroin the 
obligation of delivering our counfly from a domes- 
tic tyranny ?” 

Referring then to the services he had rendered 
to the cause of liberty, and enumerating the gua- 
rantees he had given to hia country, the general 
answered for the fidelity of himself aud his troops, 
and defliared that the French nation, unless it 
were the basest in the universe, could and ought 
to resist the conspiracy of kings that had been 
formed against her. “But,*’ added he, “if it is 
desired that wo, the soldiers of liberty, should nob 
fight aud die for our country in vain, the strength 
of our army should be made to bear some propor- 
tion to that of the enemy ; om' stores should be 
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thoir eloquence ol^tauiccl for them. Guadet, la- 
iiard, Jiiul Vergniaud wore ull inhabitants of the 
provinces, and kept up more intercourse with thoir 
departments than with P.aris. lloaidos, although 
warm in tho tribune, they had no activity out 
of doors, and were incapable of stirring up the 
ninltitiule. Condorcct and Brihiioi, deputies of 
Paris, were equally as inactive j and, by their con- 
formity of opinion with the deputies of the west 
and south, had become Girondists, lloland, since 
the dismissal of the patriot ministry, had led a 
perfectly retired life. He inhabited a small and 
retired house in the Rue St. Jaques. Being per- 
suaded that the Ling had determined to deliver up 
France and liberty into the hands of foreigners, 
he deplored, with a few of his friends, deputies uf 
the assembly, the misfortunes of his country, yet 
it docs not appear that he ever meditated an 
attack upon the court. All he did, was to en- 
courage a journal called the ^entinel^ which 
Louvet, who had distinguished himself in his con- 
trovei'sy with Hubespierre on the question of the 
war, edited in a manner truly patriotic. Roland, 
during l)is iniiiiatry, liad appropriated certain 
funds to the support of periodical works, whose 
object was to inform the public mind on political 
affairs; it was with tho remainder of those funds 
that the expenses of the iSciithid wero now de- 
frayed. 

About this period, there was at Paris a young 
Marseillais, ardent, eouraceouH, and insjurited by 
republican illusions, who obtained the name of An- 
tindus from his remarkable personal beauty. He 
had been returned by his commune to the as- 
sembly, foi’ the pur[) 08 c of making complaints 
against the directory of his department ; for these 
dissensions between the inferior and superior au- 
thorities, between munielpalities and departmen- 
tal directories were common enough throughout 
France, The real name of this young Marseil- 
lais was Barbai’oux. Possessing great talent 
and activity, he was well adapted to servo the 
popular cause. lie visited Roland, and deplored 
with him the calamities which menaced the pa- 
triots. They agreed,, that aa these dangers grew 
every day darker in the north, it would he iieees- 
cessary, in case of extremity, to retire to the sou- 
thci’u provinces, and there found a republic, wliieh 
might gradually enlai’ge its limit.'?, as Chai'les VII. 
had formerly extended his kingdom of Bourges. 
They examined tlie map with the ex-minister Ser- 
vjin, and observed that, driven from the Rhine, and 
beyond, liberty could retreat behind tlie Vosgesand 
the Loire ; that, driven from these entrenchments, 
there yet remained in the east, ihe Doubs, the Ain, 
and the Rhone j in tho west, the Vienne aud the 
Dordogne ; and in the centre, the rocks and rivers 
of Limousin. “ Still further on,” added Barboroux, 
have the Auvergne, its precipitous steeps, its 
ravines, its ancient forests, and the mountains of 
Velay, enveloped with volcanic explosions and co- 
vered with woods of fir ; uncultivated haunts, where 
the inhabitants labour in the snow, but preserve 
their independence. The Cdvennes also opens to 
us an asylum too well known not to he formidable 
to tyranny; and at the extremity of the south, we 
find for barriers, the Isere, the Durance, and the 
Rhdnc from Lyons to the sea, the Alps, and the 
ramparts of Toulon. Finally, if all these holds 
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should bo forced, Cor^jica would still remain — 
Corsica, where the Gonoeso and French have 
never been able to naturalize tyranny, and which 
wants iiotliiiig but lianda to fertilize, and philo- 
sophers to onligliLen it 

It was natural for the natives of the soutli to 
contemplate fciliing refuge in tlieir [irovfnces, if 
Daria should be invaded. Yet they did not neglect 
the luu'th, for they wrote to their departments, 
urging the spontaneous formation of a camp of 
twenty thousand men, although tlie decree relative 
to this measure was nut sanctioned. They reckoned 
with stx’ong assurance on the co-operation of Mar- 
seilles, a rich, populous, .and democratic city, This 
city hud sent Mirabcau to the states-genoral, and 
luid since been active in diffusing her animating 
spirit over the prtivinces of tho south. The mayor 
of this town was the friend of Darbaroux, and 
joined in all his republican opinions. Barharoux 
directed him to lay up a large provision of com, 
to send men in whom confidence could be placed 
into the neiglibouring departments, and to the 
armies of the Alps, Italy, and of the Pj’rcnces, to 
prepare tiie juibllc iniiid, to sound Montesquieu, 
the general of the army of the Alps, and make \m 
ambitiim serviceable to the cause of liberty ; and, 
finally, to concert measures with Paoli and the Cor- 
sicans, to bespeak tlieir aid, iuid as it were to pro- 
vide for the patriots a last resource and safe asylum, 
lie further reconuncncled this same mayor to re- 
tain the revenues of the taxes collected in the de- 
partment, tiiat tho executive government might be 
deju'ivcd of tliom, and tlint, if jieed were, lliey 
should he made available against the govern- 
ment. Tho example of Burluroiix at Marseilles, 
was followed by others in most of tho provinces^ 
Thus, distrust being converted into despair, every 
preparation was made for a general insurrection, 
and in these prep.avations a variance might already 
be discerned between Paris and the departments. 

The mayor, Potion, connected with the Giron- 
dists, and afterwards identified and proscribed with 
thorn, was, owing to his situation, constantly in 
eommumcation with the rioters of Paris. He was 
a very steady magistrate, and possessed much of 
that coolness wliich his enemies mistook for stu- 
pidity, with a downright honesty highly extolled by 
ins partisans, and which his enemies never denied. 
Tlie people surnamed him “ Virtue Potion.*’ We 
have already spoken of him oa one of the de- 
puties who escorted tlje king on his return from 
Varennes, and whom the court preferred to Lu- 
fjiyette, wljeu candidate for tlie mayoralty of Paris. 
The court desired to corrupt his integrity, and their 
panders promised them success. These persons 
required a sum of money for the purpose, and kept 
it for themselves, without even making overtures to 
Pe'tion, wliom they knew to be inaccessible to bri- 
bery. The self-gratulation of the court in procur- 
ing some support, and at the same time corrupting 
a public magistrate, was of short duration, They 
soon dLs<30vered their mistake, and found that the 
virtues of their adversaries were not so venal as 
they had imagined. 

Petion was one of the first who could not believe 
that the notions of a king whose birthright was un 
absolute monarchy, could ever be qualified. Potion 

* Memoiri of Barharoux, pp. 3S, 39. 
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was, conseq^uontly, a republican before even are- 
public was ever hinted at ; and in the constituent 
assembly maintained those pi’inciples from convic- 
tion, which Robespierre advanced from motives of 
bitterness and malevolence. Under the legislative 
assembly, he became still more convinced of the 
incorrigibility of the court, being persuaded that 
they would call in foreign aid : and having first 
been a republican in theory, he next became one 
in a practical view, as the only means of security. 
From this time, tlieveforo, lie himself declared that 
he gave every eneouragement to a new revolution, 
checking all insurrections which appeared badly 
directed, favouring those which seemed to promise 
a successful result, and endeavouring to reconcile 
their acts with tho letter of the law, of which he 
himself was a rigid observer, and which he was 
unwilling to violate, except in a case of the last 
extremity. 

Without being able to point out prceisoly the part 
Potion took ill the disorders which were now being 
fomented, or to ascertain wliether lie consulted 
with his Girondist friends on tho subject, it may be 
safely asserted tliat lie fclirew no obstacles in thcii* 
way. It has been reported, that towards the 
end of June, P(^tion, together with Robespierre, 
Manuel the procureur syndic of the commune, 
and Sillery, an ex-constituent, met at the house 
of Saiiterro ; that Chabot an ex-capucliin and 
deputy then harangued tho section of Qtiinze 
VingtSj and informed them that the assembly 
awaitod their co-operation. Whether this took 
place or not, it is certain that popular meetings 
were held at this period, and, judging from their 
avowed opinions and subsequent conduct, it is 
highly probable that these individuals, whom we 
j have just named, did not scruple to take an active 
part ill their proceedings^. It was about this 
time that the idea of celebrating the 20bU of June, 
the anniversary of the oath of tiio tcuuis-court, by 
a popular fete, was first started in the faubourgs. 
It was proposed to plant the tree of liberty on tlie 
terrace of the Feuillans, and to address a petition 
to the assembly and the king. Tliih petition was 
to be presented by an armed inultitude, and its ob- 
ject was evidently to terrify the court by a display 
of forty thousand pikes. 

On the 16th of June, a formal demand was ad- 
dressed to the council-general of the coiniiiuiie, 
calling upon them to authorize the prcseiitaLiou of 
a petition to the king and the assembly the 20tli, 
by the armed citizens of the faubourg St. An- 
toine. Tho council-general, >Yithoiit paying atten- 
tion to this demand, passed to the order of the day, 
and ordered th«ir resolution to be communicated 
to the directory and municipality. The petitioners 
did not consider tliemselvcs as prohibited, and de- 
clared loudly that they should nevertheless hold 
their meeting. Tlie mayor, Potion, delayed the 
communications of the ICth till the I8th, and then 
inei’ely laid them before the department, and not 
before tho ninnieipal body. e 

On the I9th, the directory of the department 
which, we have observed, signalized itself on every 
occasion by its activity against tlie rioters, issued 
au order which prohibited all armed meetings, and 
allied upon the coinmandant-general to neglect 

• See note 40 In the Appendix. 


no means of dispersing them. This order was pre- 
sented to the assembly by the minister of the 
interior, and the question was agitated whether it 
should be road. Vergniaud opposed its reception, 
but without success; it was therefore read, and 
followed immediately by tho order of the day. 

Two events of great importance had just hap- 
pened in the assembly. The liing had signified his 
dissent from the two acts, of which one was rela- 
tive to the non-juring priests, and the other to the 
establishment of a camp of twenty thousand men. 
This communication was received iu profound 
silence. At the same moment a body of Marseil- 
lais presented themselves at the bar of the chamber 
to read a petition. The effects of Bavbaroux’s 
correspondence with his native city will now be 
perceived. Roused by lus exhortations, the Mar- 
seillais had written to Potion, offering him all their 
forces, and to this offer was joined a petition ad- 
dressed to the asseinhly, of vvliich tlie following is 
an extract. 

‘‘ TJie liberty of Fi'anoe is in danger, but tlie 
patriotism of the South will defend it. The day of 
the people's wrath has arrived. Legislators 1 tlie 
physical strength of the people is in yourliaiida; 
make use of it. Patriotism calls upon you — march 
witli tlie most commanding forces towards the 
capital and the frontiers. You will net surely re- 
fuse the authority of tho law to tlioso wlio arc 
willing to perisli in its defence,” 

The reading of this petition provoked long du- 
batea in the assembly. The numibers of the right 
side maintained, that to send it into the depart- 
ments would be to incite them to insurrection, 
In tho assembly, nevertheless, tho sending of it was 
decreed, in spite of these just but usolcaa rcflec- 
I tions,for tho majority were persuaded that nothing 
but a new revolution could save the nation. 

I Such were the events of the 10th. In the mean 
I time crowds were assembling in the faubourgs, 

I and Santerre, according to report, is said to havo 
spoke thus to those of his associates, who were some- 
what intimidated by the directory, What do you 
fear! The national guard idll not meirfl orders to 
fire, and M. Petion will be thereP 

At midnight, the mayor, either thiuldng the 
approaching insurrection irresistible, or being 
willing to favour it, as he did that of the lOth of 
August, wrote to the directory, soliciting them to 
legalize the assemblages of the people, by permit- 
ting the national guard to receive the citizens of 
the faubourgs into their ranks. This expedient 
perfectly satisfied those who, \Yithout desiring to 
promote disorders, wished to intimidate the king ; 
and every thing proves that this was. the object of 
Ptftion and the popular leaders. The directory re- 
plied to this letter at five o’clock in the morning of 
the 20th of June, that it persisted in its fotmer 
orders- Petion then ordered the commandant- 
general to furnish all his military posts with their 
full complement of men, and to double the guard of 
tlioTuillcrics; but he did nothing more; and desiring 
Jieither to renew the scene of the Champ-de-Mara, 
or to disperse the assemblage of citizens, he waited 
till nine o’clock for the meeting of the municipal 
body. At this meeting, they came to a contrary 
decision from that of tlie directory, and it was en- 
joined the national guard that they alnmld open 
tlieir ranks to the armed petitioners. PiJtion, in not 
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opposing this rosoliitioiij thoiigli it violated the 
administrative constiliitioiij jtlaccd himself in a 
species of opposition to tile law, which was after- 
wards made a matter of i'c])VQach to him. How- 
ever, whatever was the character of this order, its 
purposes were never put into execution, for the 
national guard had not time to form itself, and the 
armed meeting became so considerable, that it was 
no longer possible to alter either its form or direc- 
tion. 

It was now eleven o’clooh. The assembly met 
in expectation of some great event. The mem- 
bers of the directory took refuge among them, 
and informed them of the incfficacy of alt its 
efforts to prevent the insurreotion which was on 
the point of breaking out. The prucurateur syndic 
Roederer^ now addressed the assembly. An ex- 
traordinary concourse of citizens, he said, had 
assembled together in defiance of the law, and in 
spite of the injunctions issued from several of the 
constituted authorities ; that the avowed object of 
this eonoourse was to celohvato tire 20tU of June, 
and renew their homage to the assembly' ; hut that 
it was to he feared the evil-iuteutioned among 
them would take advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered them, to enfevoo air address to the king, 
which should never bo presented except in the 
simple and paoifio form of a potitien. Noticing, 
then, the orders issued by the directory, and tlio 
oouncil-gonoral of tlio cimmiimo, and the laws 
wliicli were in force against armed meetings, and 
tlioso whioli limited tlio iinmber of citizens autlio- 
I'izod to prcaoiit petilions to twenty, lie exhorted 
flic as.soinhly to eiiforco tlicir execution: “For,” 
added ho, “ altliougli, in tlio present instance, the 
armed petitioners liavQ assomhlod togetlier by a 
civic iinpulso, to-morrow a hand of rioters may 
intrude tlieinsolves into tliis oliamhor, and I then 
ask you, gentlemen, wliat shall wo then say to 
them ?” 

Ill the midst of tlie applauses of the right, and 
tlie murmurs of the left, side, wlio, disapproving 
of tile aiann and precaution of the directory, 
evidently approved of the insurrection, Vergiiiaud 
ascended the tribune, and observed, that the im- 
propriety the prociu-eur syndic so much feared 
should take place was already established ; that 
armed petitioners had been several times received; 
that tliey bad been before permitted to march 
through the chamber ; that in permitting this the 
assembly were porliaps to blame, hut that the 
present petitioners would have reason to complain 
if they did not meet with the same treatment as 
others had ; tliat if, as it was said, they intended 
to present an address to the king, they would 
luidoiihtodly send it by unarmed petitioners ; and 
that if any danger was thought to menace him, 
the assembly had only to send a deputation of 
sixty of its meinhers for his protection. 

Dumoiilard admitted the truth of Vergniaud’s 
statement, and confessed that the impropriety 
complained of was already established, hut main- 
tained that it was necessary to abolish it altogether, 
especially upon the present occasion, unless tho 
assembly wished that both themselves and the 
king should appear in the eyes of Europe as the 

1 slaves of a disorganizing faction. He agreed with 
Vergiiiaud in the propriety of sending a deputation 
for the protection of the king, and insisted upon 
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^Iio rcflponsibili/jy of tho niuiiicipality find thu 
directory for tho maiutenanoo of the laws. The 
tumult iiicrea&ed every moment. A letter from 
Santorre was announced ; it was read in the midht 
of the applauses of tlie galleries. Tho inhabitants 
of the faubourg St. Antoine, said this letter, are 
now celebrating tho iinniveraary of the 20tli of 
June ; they liavc been eaUimniatod, and bog to be 
admitted to the bar of the assembly to confound 
their detractors, and prove that they preserve that 
character wliich they acc^uired on the 14th of 
July. 

Vergniaud then replied to Duinoulard, that if the 
law bad been violated, the precedent was not new ; 
that to attempt to prevent its infraction on the 
present occasion would be renewing the sanguinary 
scene of the Champ de Mars ; and that, after ail, 
tlie sentiments of tlie petitioners contained nothing, 
reprehensible. ‘^Justly anxious for the future,” 
added lie, “ they wish to prove that, in spite of all 
the intrigues which arc carrying on against liberty, 
they are always ready to defend it.” Here, as it 
was very evident, the real feeling of the day dis- 
covered itself, by one of the usual effects of a 
debate. Tlie diHordor atill continued. Hamund 
wished to speak, but an order of tho assembly was 
necessary to obtain him permi.ssion. At this mo- 
ment the number of the petitioners was stated to 
the assembly to be eight thousand. “They are 
eight thousand,” oxclnimed Calvot, “and we but 
seven liundred and forty-five ! Let ns retire.” 
“ Order, order,’’ cried a multitude of voices. Cal- 
vet was called to order, and Kamond pressed to 
speak quickly, ns eight thousand citiKens were 
waiting out of doors. “ If eight thousand are wait- 
ing,” replied Ramoncl, “it must bo recollected that 
eight millions of Frenchmen are waiting for me 
also.” He then repeated all the arguments of hia 
frieiida of the right side. Suddenly the petitioners 
broke into the chamber. The assembly, indignant 
at this intrusion, rose up, the president put on liis 
hat, and the petitioners retired in an orderly man- 
ner. The assembly, thus satisfied, consented to 
receive them. 

This petition, the tone of which was the most 
audacious, exiiressed the sentiments of all the 
petitions of this period. “The people are ready ; 
they only w.iit for you ; they arc disposed to have 
recourse to decisive measures, to execute the 
second article of the declaration of rights, resist- 
a7ice to oppressiou . . . Let that small number who 
do not agree w'ith our sentiments purify the land 
of liberty by flying to Coblcntz . . , Seek out 
tho cause of the evils which menace us ; if tliey 
arise from the executive flower, let it be anni- 
hilated !” 

The president, after an answer in which he 
assured the petitioners of the vigilance of the 
representatives of the people, and recommended to 
them obedience to the laws, gave them, in the 
name of the assembly, permission to pass before 
them, ^Tlie doors were then opened, and the con- 
course, which swelled in a moment to thirty thou- 
sand persons at least, tx’aver.scd the chamber. It 
is easy to imagine the manner in which the phan- 
tasies of a people, abandoned to their own du’ection, 
displayed itself on this occasion. Large tablets, 
on which wei’e inscribed the declaration of rights, 
preceded their march. Around them danced 
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women and clnluren, carryiiig in tlieii* hands an 
oUvo-hrauch and a pikcj that ia to aay, peace or war I 
at the option of the enemy, chauiitiiig the fatnoua 
air of ira. Then followed tlio sturdy market- 
people and labourcra of all classes with pikes, eld 
muskets, sabres, and ^YQapo^a fixed upon clubs. 
Saiiterre and the Marquis of St. Ilurugues, already 
notorioiia in the events of the 6th and Gth of Octo- 
ber, brandibhing naked swords, marched in front. 
Some batialiojis of the natienni guard who toolc 
part in this procession for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace, then came forward in good order. An- 
other band of Wfmien, and another of men in arms, 
suoceeded them. Streamers, on which were in- 
scribed, The constitution or death 1’* waved in 
the air. Ragged breeches were elevated on poles 
to the simultaneous shout of Vitent les sans culolUs! 
Finally, an atrocious emblem added to the extrava- 
gancy of the spectacle. On the top of a pike was 
stuck the heart of a calf, under which was written 
Cceur d’«nsfocraie. At seeing this, a burst of sorrow 
and indignation was demonstrated by the assembly; 
tliis frightful emblem irainediatcly disappeared, but 
only to reappear instantly at the gates of the Tuille- 
ries. The applauses of the galleries, the shouts of 
the people, tlie civic song.s, llic deafening nnirmiirs 
that filled the air, and the anxious silence <)f the 
assembly, formed altogether a strange and distress- 
ing scene even to Uiose deputies who looked upon 
the multitude as their auxiliaries. Alas ! how is 
it that, in these times of civil disorder, there is no 
itiediuin 1 How is it that those who called to their 
aid the disciplined barbarians of tlie north, should 
have compelled their adversaries to have recourse 
to another species of barbarians, who, mingling 
gaiety with ferocity, wallosved in the .sinks of cities, 
and remained stagnant in corruption during the 
most enlightened era of civilmitiou 1 

This scene lasted tlirce hours. At last Santerre 
again appeared, to return the thunks of the people 
to tlie assembly and present them with a Hag in 
testimony of their gratitude and respect. 

The multitude now made towards the garden of 
the Tuilleries, whose gates were shut. Numerous 
detachments of the national guards surrounded 
tlie palace, and formed a line from the [teri’ace of 
the] Feuillans to the river, presenting an imposing 
array. By an order from the king, the gates were 
opened, and the multitude immediately rushed 
into the garden, marclied under the windows of the 
palace, and before the ranks of the national guai*d, 
but manifested no hostile intentions. A bas Ic veto, 
et vlvint les sans culottes ! were the most fi-equent 
pxelnnintinus; and some added, speaking of the 
king, “ Why does ho not show himself ? . . . . We 
shall do him no harm.” The old cry of ^He is 
deceived” was still heard occasionally, hut rarely. 
The people, prompt to receive the opinions of 
theu’ leaders, were as much in despair as them- 
selves. 

The multitude, evacuating the garden by the gate 
which faces tlie Pont Royal, now ascended the 
quay, and, passing through the vvicketS of the 
Louvre, occupied tlio Place de Carousel. This 
space, at present so extensive, was then divided 
into many streets, which formed a species of 
arcades*. Instead of the spacious court which 


now extends between the palace aiul tlie gate, 
and from one wing to tho other, there vere 
many little courts, separated by walls and houses. 
Old fashioned wickets from each of these opened 
upon the Carousel. The peojilc swarmed all 
about, and presented themselves at the ro^-al 
entrance. This entrance was closed against tliein; 
some municipal officers liarangued the crow'd, 
and they appeared as if they had made up their 
minds to retire. It was said that, at tliis nni- 
ment, Santerre, quitting the assembly, where he 
had remained behind to present the flag, re- 
turned, reanimated the fury of the people, which 
already seemed somewhat abated, and ordered a 
cannon to be placed before the chflteau. It was 
now near four o’clock*; suddenly two municipal 
officers countermanded the bentinel’s orders; and 
thus the vigilance of the troops, who were numerous 
at this point, and consisted of battalions of national 
guards and several detachments of gendarmerie, 
was paralysed ; the mob rushed into the 

court, and Iroin thence to the vestibule of the 
fialace. Santerre, wljo was threatened at tliis mo- 
rnent (as it is said) with a prosecution for the 
violation of the royal residence, exuUiuned, ad- 
dressing the assailants, “I^ear witness that I refuse to 
enter tJie ajpartments of the king” This declaration, 
however, did not stop the inultitude, who wore 
possessed witli the excitement of tlie moment ; 
they soon spread themselves through all parts of 
the palace, possessed themselves of the staircases, 
and succeeded in carrying a piece of artillery to 
the floor. At the same time, tlm doors wliich 
had been shut against the assailants, were forced 
open by strokes of liatchcts and snbres. 

Loui^ XVI. at this moment sent away a great 
number of his d.angerous friends, who, without 
being able to save him, had so often endangered 
his life. They had flocked round him on the pre- 
sent occasion, but he made them quit the Tuillerles, 
knowing that their presence could only irritate 
but not repel the multitude. There only re- 
mained with him the old Marshal de Mouciiy, tho 
commandant of the Acloque battalion, a few of his 
household, and many devoted officers of the na- 
tional guard. It WHS tlien that tho shouts of the 
people and the hatchets against the door were 
heard. The officers of the national guard then 
entreated him to show himself to the people, and 
promised to die at his side. He did not hesitate a 
moment to comply with their request, but at tho 
very instant when he was ordering the doors to be 
thrown open, a panel of one of them fell at his 
feet from a violent blow. A free passage being 
now opened to tho multitude, a forest of pikes and 
bayonets burst on theviowof the king. ^'Ilere Xam,” 
said Louis XVI. showing himself to the unrestrained 
rabble. Those who surrounded him pressed upon 
him, forming a rampart about liim with tlieir 
bodies ; “ Respect your king,” cried many voices, 
and the multitudo, who certainly had no particular 
end in view, and who could be accused of nothing 
further than a threatening invasion of privacy, 
slackened the press, and presented a petition per- 
sonally to the king. Numerous voices called for 

• All the witnesses who wei-e examined on this point 
agreed in their testimony as to the fact, but varied as to the 
names of the municipal uHlcera. . 
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is demanded should be 
read. 


the poUtioUj and i*cip.urcd that it imyht be heard. 
Those wlio were near tlie person of t}io hing tlien 
persuaded him to pass into another apartment 
which was more spiiciona, where ho mij^ht listen 
to the re.ading of the petition. This he did, and 
tlie people, satisfied to ace themaolves obeyed, fol- 
lowed the prince, who, by a ha2ipy idea, was placed 
in the recess of a wijidow ; he was obliged to 
get upon a bench ; several others, as well as a 
table, were placed before him; tho&o who accom- 
panied him ranged themselves around him,and some 
grenadiers of t)ie guard, and officers of the liouse- 
hold, augmented the number of his defenders, and 
formed a barrier, behind wliich he could hear with 
less danger the terrible plehisciium* about to he 
read. The apartment was now filled with tumult, 
and cries of “ No reto !” “ No priests I” “ No 

aristocrats!” “ The camp at Paris 1” arose from 
all parts. The butcher, Legendre, approached the 
king, and demanded, in rough language, the sanc- 
tion of the decree. This is neither the time nor 
place to grant it,” replied the king firmiy; I 
shall do all that the constitution requires.” This 
resistance produced ii good effect: Long live the 
nation! Long live tlie nation!” cried the ussaiU 
I ants. " Yes,” resumed Louis XVI., “ Long live 
the nation! I am its beat friend.” Show it,” 
replied a man of the mob, presenting him with 
a I'ed caj) on the toiJ of a pike. A refusal would 
j have been dangerous, and certainly the dig- 
I iiLty of the king did not require him to pi’ovoke 
j instant death, by rcjocLiag a vain party-symbol, but 
rather called upon Iiiin to sustain the assault of 
the multitude with firmness, which ho did. lie 
placed, therefore, the cap upon his head, and thus 
gained universal approbation. Being nearly stifled 
by the heat of tiio day and the crowd, a mmi, half- 
drunk, who held a bottle in one hand, and a glass 
in the other, offered him eomo wine to drink, and 
although he had long feared poison, he drank with- 
out hesitaCion, and was loudly applauded. 

Madame Elizabeth, who tenderly loved her 
brother, was the only one of the family who suc- 
ceeded ill getting near him, which she effected by 
following liim from window to window. The people , 
seeing her, took her for the queen, and cries of I 
“ There’s the Austrian woman 1” ran through | 
the ainu’traent in a terrific manner. The grena- 
diers of the national guard, who had surrounded 
the princess, wished to undeceive the people. But 
this generous sister endeavoured to prevent them ; 

Leave them in their mistake,” said she, "and I 
save the queen !” j 

The queen, with her son and daughter, had not 
been able to join her royal consort. She had fled 
from the lower apartments, and arrived at the 
council* chamber, but could not reach the king on 
account of the crowd which blocked up every part 
of the palace. She did not, however, give up her 
determination, of joining him, but eagerly de- 
manded to be led into the chamber where he was. 
She was at last persuaded to renounce this resolu- 
tion, and seated behind the council-table with some 
grenadiers, saw the people pass before her, her 
heart beating witli terror, and her eyes moist wiBi 
tears. On one side of her was placed her daughter, 

• PUbiiciium, was an order made by the Roman people 
alonej without tlie oonsul or senate. Ttnn*- 


who w<*pt bitterly, and on the other her son, who, 
thoiigli friglitened at was soon tr/inquiJlized, 
and faiiiiled upon the scene, with the hajipy care- 
lessness of his age. A red eiip was given him, 
which the queen placed upon his head. Santerre, 
who was near her, recommended respect to the ^ 
peojile, and assured her that she was perfectly 
safe ; ho repeated to lier tlie liaclmeyed declara- 
tion of the deception that was pi’actised on her : 
Madanie^ you are deceivedy you are deceived, said he. 
Then observing that the young was incom- 

moded by the red cap which had been placed on 
Ilia head, “ The child is being suffocated,” said he, 
and freed him frpmhia ridiculoiia incimibrauco. 

Being informed of the dangers of tho palace, 
many deputies hastened to the king, and addressed 
the people, exhorting them to respect their sove- 
reign. Others hurried to the assembly, to inform 
them of all that was passing ; and tho tumult which 
prevailed there was greatly augmented by the in- 
dignation of the right side, and tho efforts which 
the left made to palliate this irruption into the 
rcsideuce of the monarch. A deiiutation of twenty- 
four members was despatebed immediately to sur- 
round the king. Another deputation, to be relieved 
half-hourly, was sent to collect and communicate 
information constantly to tho assembly. Tiiesc 
deputies, raised on tho shoulderB of grenadiers, 
alternately addressed the multitude. Bdtiou now 
appeared, but was reproached with having arrived 
so tai*dily. He abserted that he had only boon 
informed, at half-past four o’clock, of the invasion 
which took place at four j that ho liad lost half an 
hour before ho could reach the ruillerios; and that 
the miinerous obstacles which sepm'ated liliii from 
the king liad prevented liis getting neai' his pci'son 
till half-past five. Henow approached the inonarchj 
" Fear nothing,” said ho, “ you are in tlie midst of 
tho people.” Louis, in reply, toolc tlie hand of a gre- 
nadier, and placed it on his heart. " Observe,” said 
lie, " whether it bc.als faster than usual. ” This noble 
answer was highly applauded. PcJtion then mounted 
on a chair, and addressing the multitude, told them 
that having made their represeututions to the king, 
it only remained for them to retire peaceably, with- 
out tarnishing the honour of the day. Some have 
asserted that he made use of the words just repie- 
sentations, but this would only prove that he felt 
the necessity of not wounding the feelings of the 
people. Santerre joined his influence to his, and 
the palace was soon evacuated. The crowd retired 
in a i^aceable and orderly manner. It was then 
about seven o’clock in tho evening. 

The king, the queen, her sister, and children, 
now joined each othei’, shedding torrents of tears. 
The king, bewildered hy the scene which had just 
passed, still kept the red cap on his head, and 
pei’ceiving it for the first time after many hours, 
flung it from him with indignation. Now deputies 
now arrived to inform themselves of the slate of 
, the palace. The queen accompanied them over the 
apartments, pointed out to them the shattered doors 
and broken furniture, and expressed her grief at 
the commission of so many outrages. Merlin de 
Thionville, one of the most fiery republicans, was 
among the number of theso deputies ; the queen 
perceived tears in fiis eyes. "You weep,” said 
she, " to see the king and his family treated so 
cruelly by a people whom he has always desired to 
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ran.Ue bappy.” '' It ia true, Madame,” replied 
Merlin, “ that I weep at the misfortunes of a senab 
tivc and beautiful woman^ the Tnotlier of a family ; 
but do not raiaunderatand me, my tears are nei- 


ther for the king nor Iho queen ; I hale kings and 
queens 

* Memohs of Madanio Ciimp;iu, vol. ii. p. 215. 
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On the morrow of this day of rebellion of tbc 20th, 
of which we have been iioling the pviimipal events, 
Paris yet bore a threatening a&pect, and each 
party was more and more violently excited. An 
universal indignation was naturally expressed by the 
partisans of the court, who considered its dignity 
outraged, as well as by the constitutionalists, who 
were aggrieved at tlie broach of the laws, and the 
disturbance of public tranquillity. The outrage was 
certainly one of a very heinous nature, but party 
spirit exaggerated it. It was supposed that a de- 
sign had been formed to assassinate the king, and 
it was reported that this was only prevented by a 
fortunate accident. Thus, by a natural re-action 
of feeling, the royal family, exposed to so many 
dangers, became an object of public concern, and 
iho supposed authors of the outrage met with 
general dislike. 

In the assembly, tho countenances of all wore 
an appearance of soloraiiity. Some deputies alrojigly 
reprobated tlio events of the preceding evening. 
M. Bigot proposed a law against armed petitions, 
and against tlie custom of allowing bands of peti- 
tioners to enter the cliamber ; and although there 
already existed lavs .Tg.T.iust this practice, they 
were renewed by a decree. M. Daveirhoult pro- 
posed that an iuforination should ho laid again.st 
the insurgents. “ How/’ he was answered, “could 
forty thousand men be prosecuted ?” “ Well,” 

rejiUed he, “ if unc cannot distinguish among forty 
thousand men, punish the guard* for not having 
defended thenisclves ; at all events do .something.” 
Tho ministers now came to make a report of whafc 
had passed ; and a discussion took place concern- 
ing the nature of the facts themselves. A member 
of the right .side proposed that Vergniaud, being 
an unexceptionable witness, should give his testi- 
mony as to wluit he had .seen. But Vergniaud did 
not rise at this appeal, bub kept silence. Never- 
theless, the boldest members of the left side, to- 
wards the end of tho sitting, shook off their con- 
straint, and resumed their courage. They even 
ventured to propose that it should be considered 
whether, in decrees of importance, the veto was 
necessary j but tills proposition was rejected by a 
great majority. 


As the evening drew cm, a new bccne, similar 
to tliat of the preceding, was approhended. The 
people, on retiring, had declared they would ro- 
turn, and it was believed they would koop their 
promise. But whether it was that this meiinco 
was thrown out before the passions of tho evening 
had subsided, or that a new atteiniit was disap- 
proved of by the popular cliicfs, it was easily pre- 
vented ; and Petion hastened to the piilneo, to 
assure the king that order was rc-cstabliahod, and 
that the people, liaving made iheir representations, 
ivere calm and content. Tliat is not true,” said 
the king. “ Sire ” “ Silence I” — “ The ma- 

gistrate of the people is under no obligation to 
keep silence wlien he has done his duty and speaks 
the truth.” “ The responsibility for the tranquil- 
lity of P.Ti’is rests upon your head.” “ I know my 
duties and how to fulfil them.” “ Enuiigli ; go 
and fulfil them ; retire.” 

The king, in spite of the extreme gentleness of 
his disposition, was subject to fits of ill-humour, 
ivhich tlie courtiers called coups do hutoir ; and 
the sight of Petion, who was accused of having 
favoured the sccnea of the preceding evening, 
irritated him, and produced the conversation just 
related. The report of it soon spread throughout 
Paris. Two proclamations were immediately issued, 
one from tlie king, and the other from the munici- 
pality ; and these two authorities seemed to be in 
conflict. 

The municipality exliorted the citizens to re- 
main tranquil, to respect the king, to respect and 
to comptel resqicct to the assembly; not to attend 
armed meetings, because the laws foibade them ; 
and, above all, to distrust the di&nffected who 
endeiivoured to excite them again to insurrection. 

It was, in fact, reported, that this last design 
was meditated by the court, that they might have 
an opportunity of firing on the people with grape- 
shot. Thus, the palace suggested the idea of as- 
sassination,' and the faubourgs that of a massacre. 

In Ms proclamation, the king expressed himself 
as follows; — “Frenchmen Avill not hear without 
grief, that the populace, misled by the factious, 
have entered by force of arms into the habitation 
of the king . . . The king opposed nothing 'to the 
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threats and insiilta of tho factious hut conscioim 
integrity and his desiro to promote tlio common 
weal. 

“ IIo is ignorant of tlio object of this infuriated 
faction, and at what point they intend to arrest 
tlieii’ lawless proceedings j but to whatever ex- 
cesses tliey may proceed, they will never force 
from him his consent to any thing he believes to 
be contrary to the public interest, &c. 

‘^If those who wish to subvert the monarchy 
think one crime more necessary, they con com- 
mit it. 

“ The king order.s all administrative and muni- 
cipal bodies to watch over the safety of persons 
and property.’* 

The opposite language of these two proclama- 
tions echoed tho prevalent opinions of the day. 
Tliose whom the conduct of the court had driven 
to despair, only became the more irritated, and 
more bent upon carrying their projects into execu- 
tion by every possible means. The popular clubs, 
the mimicipaUtios, the piko-men, a portion of tlvo 
national guard, and tho left aide of the assembly, 
well understood tho proclamation of the mayor of 
Paris, and dctcnnified to be prudent only so long 
as prudence waa necessary, that they might not ex- 
pose thoraaelvc.s to be cannonaded with grape-shot, 
without a decisive result. Being djmbtful how to 
act, they waited for their opportunity, still retain- 
ing the samo disatrust and hatred towards the court. 
Tlieir first cavo was to oblige tho ministers to ap- 
pear before tho assembly to give an account of tho 
precautions thoy had taken on two important points, 
vis ; — 

I. The I’filigious dissensions excited by the priests; 
and, 

IL The safety of tho capital, which the camp of 
twenty tlioiisaiid men, rcl'uaed by tho king, had 
been destined to secure. 

Those who were called aristocrats, the sincere 
constitutionalists, a part of tho national guard, 
many provinces, and eapocially the directories of 
the departments, uttered their sentiments on this 
occasion in an energetic manner. The laws having 
been violated, they had the argument against their 
adversaries, and used it unsparingly. Crowds of 
addresses came from all parts to the king. At 
Rouen and Paris a petition was di'awn up, signed 
by twenty thousand names ; this petition was as 
odious to the people as that already signed by eight 
thousand Parisians against the camp at Paris. 
Finally, an examination into the conduct of Potion 
and Manuel, who were both accused of having pro- 
moted by their inactivity the insurrection of the 
20tli of June, was ordered by the department. The 
conduct of the king, during that fatal day, was 
spoken of with admiration; his character appeared 
to he perfectly re-established, and those who were 
inclined to favour him, reproached themselves with 
having formerly accused him of weakness. But it 
waa immediately seen that this passive courage 
which acts on the defensive, is widely distinct from 
that active and entcrpi’ising courage which braves 
the peril instead of awaiting it with resignation, ^ 

The constitutional party resumed their activity 
and their hopes. Those who had concerted with 
Lafayette tbs letter of the Idth of June, again con- 
ferred together, for the purpose of making a grand 
attempt' to save the king. Lafayette, indignant at 


what had happened at tho palace, was inaTecily 
disposed to enter into all their plans. Many ad- 
dresses were sent to him from his army exjiressing 
the samo indignation ; wiicther these addresses 
were suggested by others, or wore mere voluntary 
effusions, he put a stop to them by an order of tho 
day, and promised Iiimself to make known the 
sentiments of tho nnlitiiry. He determined to 
repeat in person to the assembly tho contents of 
his letter of the 16th of June. For this purpose he 
entered into preliunuary arrangements with Luck- 
ner, who, being a mere military veteran, and unin- 
formed on every subject but that of war, was easily 
led to adopt any line of conduct that might be sug- 
gested to him. He, therefore, at the instigation of 
Lafayette, wrote a letter to the king containing the 
same sentiments as the latter was about to express 
in person at the bar of the assembly. Lafayette 
then look every necessary precaution to prevent 
bis absence imperling the military operations of the 
troops,and reluctantly quitted Iji.narmy to rush into 
the midst of the most imminent dangers at Paris. 

Lafayette reckoned with confidence on the fidelity 
of tile national guard of Paris, and on a new exer- 
tion on Ciiefr part. Ho also expected the zealous 
co-opcrafcioii of the court, v/lunn lio could not loolc 
upon afl bis enemy, at tho moment when be was 
about to expose himself to the greatest daugersin 
its service. Having already proved liia clilvalrous 
love for liberty, he was ready now to di.splay his 
sincere attachment to llio king; aud it is probable 
that bis licart, filled with tlic" most romantic 
heroism, was not insensible to tho glory of this 
double devotiop. He arrived at Paris on tlio 
morning of the 2nth of Jmio. The report of liis 
arrival spread with rapidity, and every tine said 
with great astonishment and wonder that general 
Lafayette waa in Paris. 

The attention of the assembly had been lately 
veiy mucli distracted by a great variety of peti- 
tiona opposed to eaeli other. Those of Rouen, 
Havre, the Ain, tho Seine and Oise, tlic Pas-de- 
C«i]ais, and the Aisne, strongly repmbated the 
excesses of the 20tii of June ; while those of Arras 
and the H^rault soemed almost to apiu’ovc of them. 
On the one side, the letter of Luekner to the king 
was presented, and on the other, the most frightful 
placards against him. These conflicting testimo- 
nies of the public opinion created much agitation in 
the assembly fur many days. 

On the 28th, the galleries oF tlic chuinher were 
thronged by an immense multitude, as it was ex- 
pected that Lafayette, wliose intentions were yet 
unknown, would on that day appear at its bar. 
These expectations were realized. At about InilF- 
past one o’clock be demanded admittance, and was 
received by the applauses of the right side, and the 
silence of the galleries and the left. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, I must first assure you, 
that in consequence of the arriingomtints that have 
been entered into between the Marslial Luclmer 
and myself, my presence here in no way compro- 
mises Iho success of our arms, nor tlie safety of that 
army I have the honour to command.” 

The general then declared the motives which 
bi*onght him to Paris. ’ It bad been asserted, that 
the letter of the ICfch u’as not his ; he now came tu 
avow it, and to make this avowal, he had quitted a 
camp where he was devotedly beloved by his sol- 
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diors. But anotlier iind iiioro power! ul i*oasoji had 
prompted Inin to ttiko this stop : the events of the 
20tU of June hud excited the indignation of hia 
army, who had presented to him a multitude of 
addresses on that subject. These he had stopped, 
and had promised personally to commimicatc, by 
making himself the organ of the Bontiments they 
contained, “The troops already reipuire to be 
fiatisded,” added Lafayette, wliether it be really i 
the cause of liberty and the constitution that they I 
are dcFonding 1” 

He then solicited the national assembly : 

Ist—To pi'usccLitc the ringleaders of the out- 
rages of the 20th of June : 

Slid— To annihilate a faction that usurped the 
uationiil sovei'eignty, and whose pubhe debates left 
no doubt of the iniquity of their dcbigns : 

3rd — And fiiuilljj to enforce respect for the laws, 
and thus satisfy the army that the eonstitulioii 
would receive no detriment from wiLliin, while 
they shed their blood to protect it from williout. 

The president replied to tins cxpastiilution, that 
the assembly weiiUl remain faithful to the law, and 
that the petition of the general should beexamiued. 
He was then invited to partake of the iionours of 
tliG sitting. 

Tlie general was about to take his seat with the 
members of tlie right aide j hut Kersant observed 
that the petlLioiiers’ bcncii was his px’Opcr place. 
“ Yes ! no 1” arose from all parts of the chamber, 
and the general rose quickly and seated himself 
on the petitioners* form. Applauses accompanied 
him to this new situation. Guudet first spoke, and, 
giving a plausible turn to his observations, ashed 
if the enemies of the nation were vanquished, if 
the country was delivered from their hostilities, 
since M. Lafayette was at Paris, “ No/’ continued 
he, ** the country is nut delivered, our situation is 
not changed, and yet the general of one of our 
armies is at Paris [’* He would not inquire, he 
said, whether Lafayette, who saw nothing in 
the French nation but factions, circumventing and 
menacing the constituted autliorities, was not him- 
self surrounded by a staff which directed all his 
movements ; but he would observe that M. La- 
fayette was wanting in his duty to the constitution 
by making liiniself the organ of an ai-my legally 
incapable of deliljersiting on political subjects; and 
he was not sure tliat he had not also coiiiuiittod 
liimsdf with the supreme military power by 
C(}iniiig to Paris without the authority of the 
mhiiater of wai\ 

' Gnuclot tlieh called upon the minister of war 
to inform the assembly wliether ho had given 
leave of absence to M. Lafayette, and furtlier de- 
manded that the extraordinary cummission should 
declare wlmtiior a general could bring before the 
ncitioo of tbe assembly matters purely political. 

Raniuud tlien presented himself to reply to 
Gaurlet. He comnieiiced by making an observa- 
tion very natural .and applicable in many instances, 
which was, that the interpretation of the law was 
frequently varied by circumstances. “ The as- 
sembly,” said he, “has never been scmpulous with 
regard to the right of petitioning. When an armed 
rabble lately presented themselves they were not 
asked tho nature of their mission, nor were they 
reproached with menacing the iiiJopendence of the 
aaaembly by an array of arms ; but when M. La- 


fayette, whose whole life, both in America and 
Europe, lias been devoted to tho aacred cause uf 
liberty, presents himself singly, and in the garb 
of peace, suspiciona are awakened I If two acts uf 
weights and measures must be used, if there are 
two mediums of viewing the same circumstances, 
if any exceptions are to be admitted of, at least 
let the preponderance favour, let our partiality 
plead for the eldest son of liberty 1” 

Ramond concluded by moving tliat the pcLition 
be sent to the extraordinary cummissiou, not to 
examine the conduct of M. Lafayette, but tlio 
petition itself. After much tumult, and a second 
collection of votes, this motion was adopted ; and 
Lafayette left the assembly, surrounded by a 
numerous retinue of deputies and soldiers of tlie 
national guard, his partizans, and former com- 
panions in arms. 

The present was a moment decisive of the fate 
of the court, of his own fate, and that of the 
popular party. He hastened to the palace. The 
most injurious slanders were there circulated 
in his presence in various knots of courtiiu'e. 
The king and queen received with coldiiess that 
man wlio came to sacidfice liis life in their service. 
Lafayette quitted the palace grieved at what he 
had seen, not on liis own account, but for tliat of 
the royal family. On leaving the THiilleries ho was 
received by an immense crowd, who accompanied 
him to his house with the shouts of Vive Lafayette ! 
and planted a may-bush at his door. These testi- 
monies of old attachment sensibly affected tho 
general, and intimidated the Jacobins. Now was 
the time to make tlie most of his remaining popu- 
larity, and to revive it, in order to render it ser- 
viceable. Some of the commandants of the iia- 
tiounl guard, who were much attached to the 
interests of the court, applied to the king, to know 
ill what manner they were to act. He and the 
queen were both determined not to second M. La- 
layette *. lie thus found himself abandoned by 
the only part of tho national guard which could be 
relied on. Yet being still willing to serve the 
king ill spite of himself, he consulted with liis 
friends on the subject. They, however, were 
divided in their opinions. Some, and among the 
rest Lally-Tolleudal, advised attacking the Jaco- 
bins in their clubs ; others, who wore members of 
the department and the assembly, were unwilling 
to violate the law, from the rigid observation of 
which they derived thoir sole advantage over their 
adversaries. Nevertheless, Lafayette preferred the 
boldest of these two counsels, and appointed a 
rendezvous with his partisans, to put it into execu- 
tion, by driving the Jacobins out of their chamber 
of assemblage and walling up its doors. But only 
a few of hia friends met him at the place of ren- 
dezvous, and ho found it impossible to carry out 
his attempt. In the mean time the Jacobins, also 
ignorant that he was in despair at the defection of 
his partisans, were seized with a panic, and 
abandoned their club. They ran to Dumouricz, 
who had not yet joined the army, to put himself at 
their liead, and march against Lafayette, but their 
offer was not accepted. Lafayette remained still 

* See Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 224, a letter of M. 
Lally to the King of Prussia, and also all the Historians of 
the Revolution. 
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at ]^ll•li. anolher day, though eiicompassocl by 
threats of imjjcaeliineut, ami designs of jissassiua- 
tioii, and finally loft, deeply regretting hia iiselcsa 
zeal and the fatal inf'atiuitioii of the court. And yet 
it is this man, so completely exposed while he risked 
his life to save the king, who has been accused 
of betraying Louis XVL The court historians 
have asserted that his designs were unskilfully 
arranged, and liis moans insufficient. Tlie aid of 
eighty thousand Prussians appeared to them, no 
doubt, a much more safe and effectual way (rf 
accomplishing the rescue of the king. But to 
those who looked not to foreign assistance, no 
other method of effecting tliis purpose remained 
but that which Lafayette wished to adopt, by 
putting himself at the head of the national guard, 
and dispersing and overawing the Jacobins. 

Lafayette left Paris, designing still to serve the 
king, and determined, if possible, to procure him 
the means of quitting the capital. lie wrote a 
letter to the assembly, enforcing, with extreme 
energy, the sentiments contained in his former 
communications, against those whom he denomi- 
nated the factious. 

Scarcely were the popular party freed from the 
ap]jrehensions which the presence of the general 
caused them, when they recoiiinienced iheir attacks 
ujion the court, and persisted in demanding an 
account of the inoasuros whicli had boon taken for 
the defence of tho territorial lino of France. It 
has already appeared that tho Prussinns, although 
the executive power liad made no notification on 
tho subject to tho assembly, liad violated Ihoir 
neutrality, and were advaneing in tho direction of 
Coblentz, with a largo army, eighty thousand 
strong, composed, of tlio veteran troops of the 
great Frederick, and commanded by the duke of 
Brunswick, a celebrated general, Luekner, liaving 
but a small force, and placing little confidencG in 
the Belgians, had been obliged to retire on Lille 
and Valenciennes. In this retreat an officer had 
set fire to the suburbs of Courtray, and it was 
believed that tho object of this cruel act >vas to 
alienate the Belgians. The government took no 
measures to augment our iirinics, whicii, on the 
three frontiers, amounted at most only to a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men j and no means 
w’ere resorted to, to awaken the zeal and enthu- 
siaain of the nation, though the enemy might be at 
Paris in six weeks. 

The hopes of the queen were much revived by 
this expectation, which she communicated in coii- 
fidauce to one of her I.'idies. She had in her pos- 
session a map of the route of the emigrants and 
the king of Prussia. She luiew 011 what day they 
would arrive at Verdun, on what day at Lille, and 
that it would be necessary to take the last place by 
siege. This unfortunate princess hoped, she said, 
to be set at liberty in a month Alas 1 why did 

she not believe those sincere friends who repre- 
sented to her the danger and inefficacy of foreign 
aid ; who told her that it would arrive soon 
enough to compromise, but not soon enough to 
save her ! Why did she not give credence to her 
own feai’S in this point, and the melancholy pre- 
sentiments which sometimes oppressed her I 

It has been already observed, that the esta- 

*'See Sradame Campan's Memoirs, vol. il. p. 230. 

blislimcnt of a camp of reserve at Paris was the 
groat object which occupied the attention of the 
]>()pulav party at this period. Tho king, as wc 
have before said, opposed this design. IIo was 
now summoned, in tlie persons of his ministers, to 
declare the precautions he had taken to supply the 
place of the decree he had refused to sanction. In 
reply to this summons, ho offered a new proposi- 
tion to tlie consideration of tlie assembly ; that of 
establishing an army of reserve at Soissoiis, cotu- 
posed of forty-two battalions of national volunteers, 
to occupy the place of a former depot which had 
been exhausted by draughts sent to the principal 
armies. This was, in some miiasurc, the first 
decree of the assembly, with a slight alteration, — a 
very important one in the opinion of tho patriots, 
inasmuch as the camp of reserve ^yas to bo formed 
between Paris and the frontier, and not neiir Paris 
itself. The proposition was received with mur- 
murs of discontent, and sent back to the military 
committee. 

Many of the departments and nmnicipahtica, 
excited by their constant coiTespondence with 
Paris, now determined to cxeciito the act of tho 
assembly relative to the camp of twenty thousand 
incn,iiltIiough it had not received the royal a.sscut. 
The departments of the Bouchos-do-Ilhone, of 
the Gironde, and the ITdrault, sot the first oxiiiu- 
pie, and wore soon imitated by many olhers. Such 
was the commencement of Lbo insniTCCtion, 

So soon as these voluntary levies became pub- 
licly known, the a.ssembly, modifying tlie intention 
of raising foiiy-two new Imttalions proposed by tlie 
king, decreed, that the troops which their zeal hud 
sent on their march before they were legally em- 
bodiod, should pass through Paris to bo rcglfitex'od 
by the municipality of that city ; that they should 
then resume their route to Soissona, to eiitainp 
tbei’e ; so th.at tliose wlio would bo able to reach 
Paris before the 14th of July, the day of the con- 
fedei’ation, should assist at tliat national solemnity. 
The celebration of this anniversary had been jire- 
ventod in the year 17D1} by the flight of the royal 
family to Vai’ennes j it was therefore intended to 
solemnize it in 1702 with extraorcUiiary splendour. 
The asbembly added, that immediately after its 
celebration, the federalists should pursue their 
route to their destination. 

This was, at the same time, to authorise the 
insurrection of the departments, and little else 
than insisting outlie execution of the unsanctioiied 
decree. The only diliei’ence was, that, by the last 
decree, the foderalists would merely pass through 
Paris ; but the object was to get them there : 
being once there, a thousand pretexts might be 
devised to retain them. This decree was imme- 
diately sent to the king, and received the royal 
assent the following day. 

To this important measure the assembly added 
another. A part of tlic national guards, and espe- 
cially their staffs, who, as they progressed towards 
power, manifested a disposULou to support it, ex- 
cite^ much suspicion in the minds of the patriots. 
The national guard of Paris, more particularly, 
incurred these suspicions; but as the a.ssembly 
could not exclusively designate them iii a legislative 
act, they deci’eed that all the staffs of the national 
guards should be disbanded and re-elected*. They 
• Act of the 2ncl Julv. 
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clearly foresaw that, ia the agitated state of France, 
wlueh daily increased the influence of aspiring 
clmractcrs, this re-election would turn entirely in 
favour of tlume who were attached to the popular 
and republican party. 

These were important measures carried fwcibly 
agaiiibt the right side and the court; yet they did 
not appear anftlcUnt protection, againat the immi- 
nent clangei’9 with which the people believed them- 
selves menaced. Forty thousand Prussians, and as 
many Ausbi-ians and Sai’dinians, were advancing 
towards our frontiers; the court appeared to be 
in concert with the enemy; no means were em- 
ployed to augment the army, ur rouse the mition. 
On the contrary, the 'Mto was made nse of to thwart 
the measures of the Icgislalure, and the civil list i 
to procure partisans in tho interior; and a general | 
was at the head of the army wlio was believed 
callable of joining with the court to deliver up 
France, because he had taken up iU defence 
against those who unjustly calumniated the king. 
All these circumstancea cuiubined, greatly agitated 
tho public mind. “ The country is in thmgeiV* 
was the general cry; but how the danger* was to 
bo met was the difficulty. Tho public were not | 
even agreed as to its cause. The coustitutionalists 
and partisans of the court, as much terrified ns the 
patriots themsolves, imputed every danger to tlie 
factious, trembled only for royalty, and dreaded 
above all thiiiga the effects of the disunion which 
prevailed among themaelves. The frightened pa- 
triots, on the contrary, apprehended only the 
danger of an inva.^ion, and attributed every evil to 
tho refusals, delays, and secret intrigues of the 
court. Petitions from all parts of the kingdom 
daily increased; some imputed evex^y disaster to 
the "jacobins; and othei*s to the court, which was 
designated by the n.imo of the Palace, (Chateau^) 
the Ejc^ciitixti power, and the Veto. The assomhly, 
having read these petitions, sent thorn all to the 
extraordinary commission of twelve, wliicli had 
been for some time occupied in devising mc.ans 
to secure the puhlic safety. The plan of this com- 
mission was desired with impatience. Meanwhile 
menacing placards every where met the eye; and 
the public papers, erpially bold, spake openly of a 
forced abdication and detiu'onemcnt, Tliis wa.s the 
subject of conversation every where j nor was the 
least moderation of language on this topic observed 
any where bvifc in the assembly. There indeed the 
attacks upon royalty were still indirect. It wu.s 
proposed, fur instance, to suppress the veto in de- 
crees of importance; the question of the civil list 
and its culpable expenditure, wpa many times dis- 
cussed; and a limitation of its expenses, or its 
aubjeetion to public scrutiny, had been seriously 
considered, 

Tlie court had never refused to yield to the 
representations of tlie assembly on the subject of 
augmenting tlic defensive force of tho counti*y. 
This could not have been done without too openly 
declaring its objects; and besides, the numerical 
increase of an army believed to be in a con’pJetc 
state of disorganization, was little feared by the 
partisans of royalty. The popular party, on the 
contrary, wished to see such extraordinary mea- 
sures resorted to, as would announce an energetic 
resolve; such as has frequently caused the most 
desperate enterprise to triumph.' These measures 


the cominiasion of twelve suggested, and proposed 
to the assembly, who settled the following forniu- 
liiry. 

When the danger of the country should become 
imminent, the legislature of the country are re- 
quired to declare it in this solemn form of words : 
“ The Coiintr]) is hi danger'^ 

Wheuever this auuouuccment should he made, all 
the local authorities, the councils of tho communes, 
those of the districts and departmoiits, and the 
assembly itself, as the first of all the constituted 
authorities, were to be considered as permaueiU, 
and to hold fcheix* sittings without interruption. All 
citizens were x’equlrod to deliver up to the respec- 
tive authorities under which they lived, the ax’ma 
they might possess, to be distributed as most expe- 
dient for the public service. Both the young and 
tho old who were capable of sci'ving as soldiers, 
were to be enrolled in the xiational guard. Of 
these, it was proposed, that some should be sent to 
tile seats of the different autiiorlties of the distX’iots 
and departments, and there remain stationary ; and 
that others should hold themselves in readineBa to 
act wherever the exigencies of the country might 
I’cqiiire them, either on home or foreign service. 
A uniform was not exacted from those who could 
ixot procvxre it. Tlie pay of volunteers was to bo 
given to all the national guards who were removed 
from their owji residence. The constituted .autho- 
rities were made I’esponsible for the px*ovision of 
all necessary Btores, Every sign of vobellkm, 
cmipled with an overt act, was made punisliahle 
with death ; and every cockade and flag, except 
tlie tri-colourcd, was deemed seditious. 

This proposition put the whole nation in arms, and 
on its guard ; it was thus pi'eparcd at a inomexit’a 
notice either to deliberate or fight ; it presented a 
front to every enemy, and could dispense with the 
sluggish operatioixa of the government. Thus the 
entii’c pojiulution of France was set in motion, yet 
all I'iots, iiisuiTections, and disorders wore provided 
against by the superintendence of those well-organ- 
ized authorities, in which this univei’sal agitation 
originated, and by which it was directed. If, after 
this appeal, Frenchmen did not assert their rights, 
they would no longer deaevvo that others should 
make those exertions fur them wliich they would 
not second themselves. A most animated discus- 
sion, .os may bo well supposed, took place on this 
proposed law. 

The deputy Pasfcorefc made the preliminary re- 
upon the 30th of June, His speech was per- 
fectly unsatisfactory ; ho accused all parties in 
Uini ; gratifying each alternately by abusing the 
others ; but he proposed no positive measures for 
averting the impending dangers. After liim, the 
deputy Jean de Bry explained with clearness and 
luoderatiou the project of the commiseion. The 
discussion once opened, shortly became nothing else 
biitabandyingof reproaches. This drove many who 
were more remarkable for warm imaginations and 
fiery tempers than for sound wisdom, into violent 
oxtreines. The all-important law, concerning 
public safety, that is, tlie dictatorship, or power of 
absolute direction, widi the chance of its being 
used cruelly though powerfully, this law which 
should not have been enacted but in the conven- 
tion, was nevertheless proposed in the legislative 
assembly. 
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M. Dulauiiay D’Angers proposed that the as- 
SGO\l)ly blioulcl declarOj tliat till al’ter the dangers 
which at present tlircatcned the kingdom had 
pasbud away, tlicy would consult no other law 
tlian the hnperalhe itnil supreme law of Hie pnhlio 
Sa/efy. 

Tliis was, by means of an iudofinite and myste- 
rious furmularyj equivalent to suppi'cssing I’uyalty, 
and declaring that the absolute sovereignty existed 
in the assembly. M. Delaunay declared that the 
revolution was not yet completed j that those were 
deceived who imagined it to be so j that the estab- 
lished laws could apply only to a revolution already 
acGompIishod, and not to one in necil of defence ; 
he concluded by repeating all that is usually said 
in defence of a dictatorahipj the idea of which so 
forcibly presents itself to tlie mind in times of 
public 'dauger, as it concentrates the forces of a 
nation to over\/hclin its enemies. Tlie reply of 
the deputies of the right side may easily be ima- 
gined. Tliey observed that such a measure would 
violate the oaths taken to preserve the constitution, 
by creating an authority which would absorb all 
others. Their adversaries answered by saying 
that tliQ example of its violation was already 
given, and that it would be silly to allow tlioni- 
selvos to be .surpriaod without defence. “ But 
])roYQ then,” rosuincd the partisans of the court, 

that this example has been given, and that the 
cnnsLitutiuii has been violated.” This retort pro- 
duced new accusations against tlio court, and 
these aceuwatiuns were again repelled by re- 
pi’oaches against ilia factions. “ You are donia- 
gogues — you are triiitora.” Such were the reci- 
procal and eternal accusations — aucli was the 
question to bo solved. 

M. de Jaucour advised sending the proposition 
to the Jacobin club, so violent did it appear to him. 
M. Isnard, witbhis usual intemperance, wished the 
question to be taken into consideration, and the 
speech of M. Delaunay sent to the departments, its 
an ajitulote to tliat of M. Pastoret, which he said 
was a dose of opium given to a man in dying convul- 
sions. 

M. de Vaublanc succeeded in making himself 
heard, by saying that the security of the nation 
might be preserved by tlie resources whicJi existed 
in the constitution, without resorting to any extra- 
ordinary remedies ; that the project of M. Jean de 
Bry proved this ; that he had no objection to the 
speech of M. Delaunay being printed, if it wex*e 
thought necessai’y, but that it ought not to be sent 
to the departments ; and that the asembly should 
return Lo the consideration of the proposition of 
tlie commission. This discussion was resumed on 
the 3rd of July, 

One of the prineipal deputies, Vergniaud, had 
not yet spoken. Althovigh a member of the Gi- i 
ronde, and its greatest orator, he was, neverthe- 
less, free from party bondage, and, in a great 
meaeure, independent. Wlietlier this arose from 
indiflerence, or true elevation of mind, he appeared 
to he superior to the passions by which his friends 
were agitated ; and whilst lie partook of their 
patriotic ardour, seemed free from their prejudices 
and extravagances. "When he gave his decision 
in a public question, he drew after him, by his 
eloquence and liis acknowledged chai-actex' for im- 
partiality, that fluctuating part of the assembly 
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which Mirabcau had forniorly governed by Ids argu- 
incntallvc vehemence. Men of unsettled opinions 
are always subservient to talent and reason* 

It having been announced that he would speak on 
the grand question of tlie projoet of the coiiiniissioii, 
on the 3i'd of July, immense crowds lilled the cham- 
ber, to hear this great orator on a subject which 
was regarded as one of life or doiUlt 

In the opening of liis speech, he took a view of 
the general state of France. Jf,” said he, ‘Hhe 
love of the people for liberty was not unquench- 
able, it might be doubted wheUier the rcvohiiioii 
ia retrograding, or advancing to its grand conclu- 
sion. Our armies of the north, after Jiaving ad- 
vanced into Belgium, have faudclcnily retreated ; 
the theatre of war is now- brought back again into 
our own territory j and the uiifortunato Bclo'ians 
have nothing to remember us by but the cmitla- 
gratious whicli lit up our retreat ; and a formida- 
ble army of Prussians is menacing the Rhine, 
altliougli we had been given vain hopes that their 
iiiarcli would not have been so speedy. 

“ How comes it to pass that this moment has 
been chosen to dismiss tho popular ministers, to 
lireak the chain of their operations, to deliver tlio 
empire into iiicxporionccd Imiids, and to repel tho 
eflieacious measiu'os wliich wo thought it our duty 
to propose? Is it true that our Irimnplis aro 
feared? Is it our blood, or tho blood of Cobleiit?, 
that the court arc so anxious to spill? Is it so 
sweet to reign over deserted cities ainl devastated 
plains 1 Or what are the objects in view 1 And 
you, goiitlemcii, wiiat grand measure are you about 
to adopt to moot Iho public danger ] 

“ You, wlioni our adversaries flatter themselves 
they have iiitiiiudated •, whoso conaciciicoa they 
fancy they have alarmed, by calliiig your patriotism 
faction, as if those who toolc tlio oath of the Tcniiia- 
court had not also been called factious 5 yon, who 
liavc been so much calumniated, because you are 
estranged from that Imvighty sot whom the consti- 
tutiou has hurled to the dust; you, who Inive been 
supposed to harbour culpable intentions, as if you 
were invested witli any power except that of the 
law, or possessed a civil list ; you, whom, by an 
hypocritical moderation, some wish to blind to tho 
duiigcrs of the people; you, wlio, altliough you 
have been disunited by the intrigues of our ene- 
mies, will, at this moment of dauger, jiut an end to 
your animosities and miserable dissensions, and 
sacrifice the infernal joys of hatred to the safety of 
youi’ country ; you, geiiLlemcn, listen to me. What 
are your resources ? What does necessity eoin- 
mand ? What does tlie eonstitiition allow ?” 

This exordium culled fortli bursts of applauses 
which drowned the voice of the orator. He con- 
tinued, and pointed out two kinds of dangers, intei*- 
nal and external. 

“To meet the first, the assornbiy has proposed a 
decree against the priests ; but whether it is tliat 

• TJie Journal, at that time so celebrated for ita 
opposition to the majority of the assembly, and die tTcat 
ability with whioU it was written, (its cliief support bein^ 
tho unfortunate and iramortnl Andre Chenv^Y) haa done jus- 
tice to Vei^niaud .— paper of the ilh of July, 1792. 

t It is not necessary, perhaps, to apprise Hie leader, that 
I here merely abridge Uic speech ofYergniaud, without giving 
it verbatim. 
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thc 3 genius of Medieis wanclers still under the 
avcbes of the Tuillories, or tluit a LachaisCj or a 
Letellier, still pervert the understanding of the 
prhieCj the decree has been rejected by the throne. 

I cannot believe, without doing injustice to the 
Inng, that he desires the continuance of religious 
dissensions. He tliiiihe, therefore, undoubtedly, 
that the old laws are sufficiently powerful to main- 
tain the public tranquillity. Let the ministers, 
therefore, answer for it, at thoir peril, since they 
pos‘=^e' 3 s every necessary means fur that purpose 1 

To meet foreign dangers, the assembly has 
proposed the plan of a camp of reserve ; this also 
has been refused. It would be doing injustice 
to the lung to helievo he wishes to betray IVaiice. 
Ho has, therefore, a sufficient force to protect it ; 
and his ministers must answer to ua, at their peril, 
for the safety of the country.’’ 

Tims far the orator confined himself to tho 
miriiaterial responsibility. “ BuV’ added he, “it 
is not enough to liiud tho ministers down into the 
abyss wliicli their wickedness or weakness has 
created. Listen tv^ me with ealniuess, and do not 
anticipate my meaning.” 

At those words the attention nf all became still 
more anxious, and a profound silence pervaded the 
assembly. “ It is in the name of the king,^* said he, 
tiiat the French princes have endeavoured to 
raise all Europe 5 it was to avenge the dignity of 
the king that the treaty of Pilnitz was concluded ; 
it ia to com to the aid of the king that the sovereign 
of Bohemia and Hungfiry has* declared war with 
ua, and that Prussia is marching towards our 
frontiers. And, I read in the constitution, that 
* If tho king puts himself at the head of an army, 
and directs its force against the nation, or if he 
does not oppose, by a formal act, such an enter- 
prise, executed in his name, he shall be considered 
as having abdicated the throne. 

What is a formal act of opposition t If an 
hundred thousand Austrians march towai’ds Flan- 
' ders, and au hundred thousand Prussians towards 
Alsace, and that the king opposes them by ten or 
twenty thousand men, has he manifested a formal 
act of opposition \ 

If tliu king, being informed of the movements 
of the Prussian army, neglects to give information 
of it to the assembly ; if a camp of reserve, neces- 
sary to ai-i'e.st the progress of the enemy in the 
interior, is proposed, and the king substitutes, in 
its place, an uncertain and dilatory plan ; if ho 
gives the command of the army to an intriguing 
general, suspected by tho nation ; if another gene- 
ral, a stranger to corruption, and familiar witli 
victory, demands a reinforcement, and that, by a 
refusal, the king says, J forbid you to conquer; can 
it be said tliat he has manifested a formal act of 
oppositi»ni ? 

“ I have exaggerated many facts” resumed Ver- 
gniaiul, to take away all pretexts for hypothetical 
applications. But If, wliilst France w.as swim- 
ming iu her blood, the king should say to j'ou : — 
^ It is true, the enemy pretends to act for mej for 
my dignity, and my rights, but 1 have jiroved that 
T am not his accomplice : I send my armies into 
the held j these armies, I confess, were too weak, 
but the constitution dues not fix the degree of their 
strength : I culled them together too tardily, but 
the ccinatitutiou does not fix the time of their 
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emb()d}'iiig : I arrested a general, on the point of 
conquest, but the constitution does not order vic- 
tories : I have confided in ministers who deceived 
the assembly, and disorganized the govcniiuent, 
but their iioiniiuition was my privilege : tho as- 
sembly has passed useful decrees which I have 
not sanctioned, but I had a right to refuse ; I 
have done all that the constitution prescribes ; 
is it, therefore, possible to doubt of my fidelity to 
itr ” 

Loud applaimes burst from all parts. “ If then,” 
resumed Vergniaud, “ the icing should hold this lan- 
guage toyou, Would you not have a right to reply:— 

‘ 0 king, thou who, like the tyrant Lysancler, hast | 
chosen lies instead of truth, wlio hast feigned a love 
of the laws only to preserve that power which would 1 
enable you to brave them, is it for our defence that 
such an inforiorUy of force is opposed to our ene- 
mies as will leave no doubt of our defeat ? Is it 
for* our defence that all plans tending to fortify the 
interior are crushed? Is it for our defence that 
a general who violates the constitution remains 
unchecked, wlnlst the couvage of t/hoao who 6 evv\j 
it is I'cprcBscd ? Does the con.stitution give you 
the choice of ministers for our welfare or our 
ruin? Does it place you at the head of our 
armies for our glory or our shame ? Boos it give 
you the right of sanction, a civil list, and bo many 
prerogatives, constitutionally to ruin the constitu- 
tion and the enii)ire ? No ! no ! 0 man, whom 
the generosity of the Frencli nation cannot render 
grateful, and whom alone the love of despotism 
can touch .... you are no longer any thing t(» 
that constitution which you have so unworthily 
violated, or to that people whom you have so basely 
betJ'ayed I’ 

But no,” resumed the orator, “if our ainnics 
are not complete, the Icing undoubtedly is not cul- 
pable ; without doubt, ho will take the necossai'y 
measures to save us j without doubt the march of 
the Prussians will not be so triumphant as they 
hope; but it is necessary to anticipate all that may 
happen, and to speak out, fur open dealing alone 
can save us ” 

He finished by proposing a message to Louis 
XVI., firm but respectful, requiring him to 
make his option between France and foreign 
countries, and assuring him, tliat the nation was 
resolved to perish or triumph with the ennstitution. 
It besides proposed that the country should be de- 
clared in danger, to kindle tlio.se enthusiastic affec- 
tions of tho heart which always animate great na- 
tions, and which, undoubtedly, would bum brightly 
in the bosoms of the French ; “ for,” said lie, “ it is 
not iu I’egeuerated France of 17211} lhat nature can 
show itself degraded.” It finally recommended 
the tormiuatioii of all dissensions among the 
friends of the people, between the natives of 
Rome and tho inhabitants of Mount Aventine. 

The last words of this speech were pronounced 
in a tone of great emotion. Its effect was elec- 
trical, Applauses, in which the galleries joined, 
rose from all aides. On quitting the tribune, the 
orator was surrounded by a crowd of congratu- 
latora. He alone had dared to speak openly iu 
the assembly of the deposition of the king, a com- 
mon topic of discourse in public, but he had not 
presented this proposition other than as a. mere 
hypothesis, and yet in a respectful manner com- 
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pared witli the language suggested by tho poli- 
tical fury of that period. 

Duinaa rose to reply ; and, whilst Ills auditors 
were yet under the iinpreasion of Vergniaud’s 
eloquence, endeavoured to turn their feelings into 
another channel. Ho called several times for 
silence, hut could obtain no attention. He laid 
great stress upon the reproaches which had been 
directed against the government. “ The retreat 
of Luckner,^* said he, “is attributable to the 
chancoa of war, whicli cannot be regulated in tho 
ciibiiict. Undoubtedly, you have confidence in 
Luckner V* “ Yes, yes I’’ was answered from all 
sides. Kersaiiit then proposed passing a decree 
wliieli should declare that Luckner retained the 
national confidence. This was carried without 
oppositionj and Dumas continued. He said, and 
witli reason, that if that general possessed the 
confidence of the assembly, the motive of hia 
retreat could not he regarded as culpable, or even 
suspicious j that, as to the deficiency of sufficient 
force to cope with the enemy, which was com- 
plained of, the mai'shal himself knew that all tho 
troops which were at the di&p()aitiou of govern- 
ment were employed in the war j that, besides, all 
lioatilfi preparations had been made by the Giron- 
dist ministry, to wliom alone, as authors of the 
war, tho bluiuo of every deficioncy was to be im- 
puted ; that tho now ministers could not repair all 
the errors of former ones iu so short a lime as 
had olapacd since tlioir installation in office ; and 
that, finally, they had given full powers to Luckner 
to act as circumstances might I’criiuro. 

“ The camp of twenty tliousand men has been 
refused,’’ added Dumas, “ hut the ministers ai‘e not 
responsihlo for tho use that may bo made of the 
vdo ; and besides, the plan tlioy have pi’oposodj-as 
a substitute, is much the moro preferable than 
that proposed by the assembly, as it does not para- 
lyse tho means of recruiting. The decree against 
the priests has also been rejected, but there is no 
necessity for new laws to maintain the public tran- 
quillity 'f nothing is required but confidence, respect 
for the laws, personal liberty, and liberty of wor- 
ship ; wherever these things have been respected, 
the priests have not been seditious.’’ Dumas finally 
justified the king, by reminding the assembly that 
the former had never been favorable to the war, 
and Lafayette, in reminding them also that be had 
been, from his earliest days, the friend of liberty. 

The decree, proposed by the commission of 
twelve, to regulate the form iu which tho decla- 
ration of the danger of the country should be 
made, was passed in the midat of loud appliuiscs. 
But the declaration itself was adjourned, there 
being, ns yet, no fit occasion for proclaiming it. 
The king, without doubt driven to it by all that 
had transpired, notified to the assembly the hosti- 
lities threatened on the part of Prussia, which, he 
said, the convention of 'Piliiitz, tho reception which 
had been given to the rebels, the violence com- 
mitted against French merchants, the dismissal of 
our minister, and the departure of the Prussian 
ambassador from Paris, had led him to expect ; 
and which expectations were confirmed by the 
march of fifty- two thousand men. “Bvery thing 
proves,” added the message of the king, “that 
there is an alliance between Vienna and Berlin. 
(These words excited laughter.) According to 


the tonus of tho constitution, 1 tboreforo notify 
these events to the legislative body.” — “Ye.s,” 
replied many voices, “ when the Pnissiaiia are at 
Coblciitz.” — The message was referred to the com- 
mission of twelve. 

Tho assembly coutiiiued the discussion of those 
details which render the declaration of the diin<fer 
of iJie coiLntrif veqwisitQ. It was decreed that this 
declaration aliould be considered as no more than a 
simple declaration ; and, consequently, should not 
be subject to the royal sanction j which, ns it in- 
volved legislative measures, was certainly not a 
justifiable stop. Thus, the law of public safety, 
though not yet promulgcd, was nevertheless acted 
upon. 

Political disputes became daily more and more 
embittered by party spirit ; tlie hope Verguiaud 
had expressed of reconciling those who were iu 
Rome, as well as those on the Aventine Hill, vvere 
far from being realized ; and the terroi' wliicli 
parties mutually inspired ^vaB soon converted into 
tho most irreconeileable hatred. 

There was in tlio assembly .a deputy named 
Laiuourctte, con.stitutional bishop of Lyons, who 
liad never considered the term liberty other than a.s 
apjilyiug to a renewal of primitive fraternity, and 
was as much afflicted as nstonislied at tlie divisions 
of Ills collcaguoa. Nob believing tlioy w'cre actuated 
by feelings of hatred, but ratlier influenced by uu- 
ju.st suspicions and want of mutual confidence, he, 
on the 7fk <>f duly, addressed his colleagues in tho 
most persuasive and dignified manner, pointed out 
to them that the most violent measures were daily 
proposed to meet the danger of the country, and 
that he, for his ji.art, believed tliat gentler methods 
would be moi’e etficacloua. That the disunion of 
the reprcseiUativfs was the source from whonee all 
the evils complained of flowed, and tliat it was to 
this disauum that ii remedy should he applied, 
“ He,” exclaimed this wortliy pastor, who ahnil 
succeed in rc-uniting you, \vill be the true con- 
queror of Austria and Coblcntz 1 I hear it daily 
attirmed that this is impossible, considering the 
length to which your differences have been carried. 
The thought of this makes me tremble 1 But 
surely in this I do not do you justice : notliing is^ 
irreconcileable but virtue and vice. It is true, 
honest men may dispute with warmth, because 
their opinions are founded on sincere conviction ; 
bub as to feeling?! of hatred, it is impossible that 
they should obtain admittaiico into their hearts ! 
Gentlemen, the public safety depends upon you, 
and yet you delay to seciu’e it ! 

“How is it that the two parties of the assembly 
mutually reproach eacdi other ? The one accuses 
the other of wishing to modify the constitution by 
the intervention of strangers, and the latter ac- 
cuses the former of aiming at the overthrow of 
monarchy for the establishment of a ropublie. Let 
us put an end to tliese reproaches, gentlemen ; let. 
US liui'l the same anathema against a republic and 
the Mvo chambers; let us devote them both 'to 
coTumoii execration by a final and irrevocable oath 1 
Let us swear to be unanimous and accordant in our 
views and Bentiinoiits ; let us solemnly bind our- 
selves in the bonds of an eternal brotherhood ! Let 
tho enemy know that we are only animated by one 
I will, luid the country is saved I” 

Scarcely had the orator finished his speech, 
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when the whole aasomhly rosi^, and the hostile 
parties rushing into one anothcr’a arms, applauded 
hia generous aentiraenta, and seemed completely to 
have forgotten their mutual animosities. The pro- 
ject of altering the constitution by two chambers or 
a republicj was renounced for ever, without a dis- 
sentient voice. Those who liad accused, and those 
who had defended Lafayette, the the civil list 
— the and the traitors, mutually embraced 

each other. All distinctions seemed to be con- 
founded, and M. Paatoret and Condorcot, who had 
reciprocally abused one another in the pviblic piqievs 
the evening before, were now folded in eacli other’s 
arms. There was no longer a right or left side j 
all the deputies wei'e promiscuously seated together: 
Dumas by the side of Baaire, Jaucourt by the aide 
of Merlin, and Rarnond by Chabot. 

It was immediately dotcrinined that the pi’O- 
vinces, the army, and the king, should be informed 
of this happy event; and ii deputation, headed by 
Lamouretto, was sent to the palace. Lainourette 
quickly returned, and announced the arrival of the 
king, wlio instantly followed him into the chamber. 
He ciimo, he said, as on the 4tli of February, 1790, 
to testify bis satisfaction to the assembly, and to 
exi)ress to them “ how much he uas grieved at 
having waited for a deputation, wlncli had so far 
delayed his arrival as to prevent his hastening into 
the midst of them.” 

The enthu-siasm of all was carried to its highest 
pitch by these words, and the unanimous cry of 
“The country is saved” echoed through tlio 
chamber. It has been said that this scene pre- 
sented the spectacle of a king and eight hundred 
hypocritical deputies, forming, on the impulse of 
the moment, a plan of common dissimulation, and 
feigning forgcttulness of injuries, that they might, 
with the more certainty of success, accomplish 
their several objects. But this is impossible; no 
such design could ever enter suddenly into the 
heads of so many men, without some promedila- 
tioii. The irksomcne.ss of the passion of hatred, 
and the delight of shaking it oft', oven for a mo- 
ment, may very well acofjunt for so strange a 
scene; Ijesidos, what party, on the prospect of the 
many portentous events with which the country 
was tlieii threatened, and considei'ing tlie un- 
certain issue of the contest about to be entered on, 
would not consent to give up their favourite pro- 
jects, for the sake of preserving tlie acquisitions 
tliey had already obtained ? The fact itself proves 
tliat distrust and fear alone produced animosity; 
that it disapj)eared altogether wliencver couhdenee 
was I’ostorcd; and that the pai'ty which was called 
republican only embraced republicanism in despair, 
and nob from partiality to it as a system. Why 
did not tlie Ling, on his tetuni to tho palace, write 
immediately to Austria and Prussia, and why, to 
these secret meafurea did ho not add others of a 
public and iirportant nature ! Why did he not 
identify hiuLiself with the nation by declaring, as 
hisgrau^ifatiior Louis XIV. had before done: "We 
'will all of us go '' * 

On the same evening, the result of the proceed- 
ings against Pdtion and Manuel was bz’ought to 
the assembly. This was the suspension of the two 
magistrates. By what has since been learnt from 
the mouth of Ftitiou himself, it is probable ho 
could have prevented the insurrection of the 20th 
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of June, ns ho afterwards prevented others. The 
presumption, therefore, is strongly in favour of 
his connivance with the insurgents, but the fact 
was never certainly establiulied. Other infractions 
of the law were also laid to his charge, viz., having 
been very dilatory in his communications to the 
several authorities, and having suffered tlio council 
of the commune to enter into a resolution contrary 
to that of the department, by declaring that the 
petitioners should be received into the ranks of 
the national guard. The suspension, therefore, 
pronounced by the department, was legal and cou- 
rageous, but impolitic. After tlie reconciliation of 
the morning, a greater imprudence could not have 
been committed than that of signifying, on the 
same evening, the suspension of two magistrates 
enjoying the greatest populaiity. It is true, the 
king referred the dccibioii to the assembly; but 
they did not conceal their discontent, and sent it 
back to him, that lie might incur the odium of 
pronouncing it liimself. The galleries re-coin- 
meneed their aeeusboracd cries ofdibapprobatioiion 
this (>cca.siou; a crowd of petitions were presented, 
demanding Pkion or death; and the deputy, Grange- 
neuve, who Jiad been personally insulted, required 
that the author of that outrage should bo proceeded 
against. TJius tl)o recent reconciliation was alri'udy 
forgotten. Brissot had before been on the point 
of speaking on the f^ucstion of the public danger, 
but had deferred his intention for the jiui’iiobo of 
modifying the expressions of liis speech, on account 
of the reconciliation which hud intervened j yet ho 
could not help alluding to tiie many instances of 
delay and negligonce llie conduct of the court had 
displayed; and, in spit© of the protended recon- 
ciliation, finished by declaring that the question of 
the king’s deposition sliould be seriously and 
solemnly considered; that the ministers shoxdd bo 
impeached for liaving delayed so long to give 
information of the hostilities committed on the 
part of Prussia; that a secret commission, com- 
posed of seven members, should be created for 
the purpose of watching over the public safety; 

! that the property of the emigrants should be con- 
fiscated; that the military preparations of the 
country should be accelerated ; and, lastly, that 
' without delay they should declare that the country 
was in danger. 

The assembly were, at this time, informed of the 
' conspiracy of Dussaillant, a nobleman of ancient 
family, who, at the head of sumo iiisiirgenls, had 
taken possession of the fort of Bannes, in the de- 
partment of the Ardeche, and from thence threat- 
ened all the adjacent country. The dispositions of 
foreign powers were also laid before the assembly 
by the ministry ; tbo house of Austria having at- 
tached Prussia to its interests, had decided to 
inarch against France, although the disciples of 
Frederick murmured at this impolitic alliance. 
The Electorates were all our opoii or concealed 
enemies. Russia had formerly been the first to 
declare herself against the revolution : she had 
acceded to the treaty of Pilnitz, flattered the pro- 
jects of Gustavus, and seconded the emigrants ; all 
for the purpose of deceiving Prussia and Austria, 
and inducing them to march against France, that 
she might avail herself of that opportunity of at- 
tacking Poland. At tlie present moment, she was 
treating with Messieurs de Nassau and D’Eater- 
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Imxy, cliiefa of tlie emigrants j nevertheless, in 
spite of her pompous promises, she had only sm)- 
I jilied them with oiio frigate, and that fox' the sake 
' of getting rid of them from Potersburgh. Sweden, 
after the death of Guatavua, could not ha stirred 
up, and allowed our vessels to enter her ports. 
Denmark promised a strict neutrality. The Court 
of Turin might bo regarded as an enemy. The 
Pope was preparing his thunderbolts. Venice was 
neuter ] but evinced an inclinatiou to protect 
Trieste by hor navy. Spain, without entering . 
openly into the coalition, did not Sccin disposed to i 
execute famili/ compitGt*, and afford France that 
aid which she had received from her. England 
promised to remain neuter, and gave new assur- 
ances of such being her disposition. The United 
States would have been happy to assist us by every 
possible means ; but those means had no effect, by 
reason of their great distance, and want of popu- 
lation. 

On the strength of this representation, the as- 
sembly wished immediately to declare the country 
in dangei‘ ; nevertheless, the declaration was again 
referred to the decision of all the assembled com- 
mittees ; and their answer being given on the 
lUli July, the President, iu the midst of the most 
profound silence, pronounced this solemn formu- 
laiy : Cjiizuns, thij countuy is in DANomi. 

From this moinout the assembly was doclarcd 
permanent; and repeated discUtirgcs of caimou 
anuouuuad to the public tills important and critical 
dechiratioii ; all the municipalities, all the councils 
of the districts and departments, Iiold uninter- 
rupted sittings and all tlio nathmal guards began 
to in’epare for active service. Ainpbithcatres were 
niiaed in the middle of the public squares, where 
the luuuicipal oftioers, seated at a table supported 
by drums, received lUid registered the names of 
all volunteers who enlisted themselves* Tho total 
number of these enrolments on one day amounted 
to fifteen thoua.and. 

The reconciliation of tho 7th July, and tho oath 
which had succeeded it, had not, as we have just 
now observed, quieted the suspicious of the people ; 
their principal object was still to guard against 
the projects of the palace; and the deposition or 
abdication of the king presented itself to every 
one’s mind as the only remedy for tho evils which 
menaced France. Vergniaud had only started this 
idea in the form of a supposition ; others, and poi'- 
ticulariy the deputy Tonic, wished it to be consi- 
dered as a measure more positively contcniplated ; 
and a multituda of petitions from all parts of 
France, expressing the same sentiment, spurred on 
the patriot de])utics to the execution of a desperate 
deaigu they had secretly formed. 

The city of Marseilles had already presented a 
menacing petition, which had been read to tho 
assembly on the lOtli of June. Many others 
arrived at the inoraeub when the country was 
declared in danger. One of them proposed the 
impeachment of Lafayette, the suppression of the 
veto in certain cases, .the reduction of tho civil list, 
and the re-installation of Manuel and Petion in 
their municipal capacities. Another demanded 
the total suppression of the vetOj and the publicity 
of the king’s councils. But the city of Marseilles, 

* A treaty known by tlfia name, see Koch'a Revolutions 
of Europe, 147. , 


which had given the first exuniplo of these acts (J 
boldness, carried them to the greatest excess. It 
aent^ an address to the assembly, praying for the 
abolition of rijyalty in the reigning family, and for 
the substitution of an elective royalty without tho 
tetOj that is to say, a mere executive niwji&tvacyf 
as ^in ancient republics. The silent astonishment 
which the reading of this ])roduced was followed by , 
the applauses of the galleries; and one member 
had boldness enough to request that it might be 
printed. It was, notwithstanding, sent to tho com- 
miasion of twelve, that it might incur the censure ' 
of the law, which declared every proposition to alter 
the constitution infamous. 

The audacity of these petitions was little calcu- 
lated to quiet the consternation of the court, and 
the consequent fears of the patriotic party. Tho 
king believed his life to be iu danger, and imagined 
that, on the 20tli of June, a design of as&afasiiiatiug 
him had been formed, but had failed. Tins idea 
was certainly unfounded, for nothing would have 
been easier than the perpetration of that crime, 
had it been contemplated. Ilo suspected also that 
attempts would be made to poison him. To pre- 
vent which, both lie and his family ate their meals 
with a lady in the confidence of the ([uoen, and 
left untouched tho dishes wliieh were prepared 
in the kitchen of the palace ^ As Llio day of 
federatiun was fast approaching, the quucn also 
prepared fiw him a quiltiiig, composed of many 
folds of stuff, calculated to resist the first plunge of 
a dagger. But, as time elapsed, ami the publiu 
fury augmented, without any attempt at assassina- 
tion, he began better to imderstand the nature of 
his danger. He foresaw that it was not an assassi- 
nation, hut a judicial condemnation, tlmt Im had to 
fear; and tho fate of Charles I. continually haunted 
and tormented Ins imagination. 

Although he liad met with a rebuff from the 
court, Lafayette was not the leas resolved in his 
intention of saving the king, and, therefore, pro- 
posed to him a plan, which was conceived with the 
greatest boldness. Hia first step had been to secure 
the co-operation of Luckner, from wJioni lie ob- 
tained all he dosii’ed, even to the extent of con- 
senting to march upon Paris, if it should be found 
necessaiy. Lafayette tlien suggested to the king 
the idea of commanding the attendance of liiniself 
and Luckner at Paris, under tho pretext of assist- 
ing at the coufederatiou. His object in this was to 
impose awe upon the people, and jireserve the king 
from the menacing dangers of that day. Tlie day 
after the ceremony, Lafayette proposed that Louis 
should publicly quit Paris, under the pretence of 
going to Gompiegne,tn prove hU liberty m the eyes 
of all Europe. In case of resiataiice, he asked 
only for fifty drag«ons devoted to the service of 
the king, to accomplish tlie escape of all the royal 
family from Paids. Being arrived ut Coinpiegue, 
a relay of troops were to be stationed there, to 
conduct the king into the middle of -the French 
armies, where Lafayette determined to leave him, 
ti'usting’*to his probity for the preservatiou of the 
new institutions of the kingdom. Finally, in case ' 
neither of these plans should succeed, the general 
was prepared to inarch upon Paris with his whole 
army f. 

* See note 41 in the Apperdix. 

i See note 42 in the Appendix. 
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WliGtlier it WHS that this project required a 
boldness wliicli the king was not capable of exert- 
ing, or <hftt the queen’s repugnance to Lafayette 
prevented him from accepting of hia assistaiice, he 
a second time refused it, and returned him an 
answer which was an ill requital for the zeal which 
the general had shown in his service. “The best 
advice I can givo to M. Lafayette,” said this an- 
swer, “is to make himself feared by the factious 
by strictly fulfilling his duty as a general 

The day of tlie federation was now fast ap- 
proiichlng. The people and the assembly were 
unanimous in wishing that Petion should he pre- 
sent at tliat solemnity. It has already been seen 
that the king had desired to discharge himself by 
casting upon the assembly the burden of approving 
or disapproving the seiitenco against this magis- 
trate, and that tlie assembly had forced him to 
take it on himself. He was now daily pressed to 
give hia final decision, that the question might bo 
terminated by the 14th of July. On the 12tli, the 
king confirmed the suspension. The news of this 
! augmented the discontent of nil partie?. The as- 
I sembly lost no time in adopting its measures in its 
I turn, and it is not ditficult to divine what they 
were, On the following day, the 1‘dih, it reinstated 
Pdtion 5 but prudently adjourned Us decision rela- 
tive to Manuel, who had been seen walking in the 
midst of tlie riots of tlie 20th of Judo, dressed in a 
scarf, without exercising his authority to repress 
them. 

Finally, the I4th of July, 1792, arrived ; and 
what a contrast did it present to that of 1790 ! No 
magnificent altar, at which three hundred priests 
ofllciated ; no spectacle of sixty thousand national 
guards, richly accoutred and regularly drawn up 
in vegimentB j no elevated tiers of benches crowded 
with people in the buoyant spirit of joy and hope » 
no balcony occupied by the ministers, the royal 
family, and tlie nasemhly, gave on this occasion an 
appearance of triumph and exultation to the scene 1 
All was changed I The recent reconciliation had 
only embittered the hatred of both parties ; and 
the very emblems of this aolemiiity aiuiounced the 
approach of a sanguinary contest. Eighty-three 
tents represented the eighty-three departments. 
At the side of each tent was a poplar tree, from 
the top of which streamed the tri-coloured flag. A 
large tent was reserved fur the king and the as- 
sembly, and another for the administrative bodies 
of Paris. Thus all France appeared to be en- 
camped in prescnco of tlie enemy. A broken 
column, raised on eotne steps which had remained 
since the first ceremony, served for the altar of the 
country. On one side was erected a monument in 
commemoration of those who had fallen, or might 
fall in the service of their country on the frontiers ; 
ou the other stood a tree, called tlie tree of feuda- 
lity, It ai’u.se from the midst of vast piles of wood, 
and on its branches were suspended crowns, blue 
ribbons, diadems, cardinals’ hats, keys of St. Peter, 
cloaks of ermine, doctors’ caps, lawyers’ bags, titles 
of nobility, e.scutcheons, arms, and various other 
emblems of a degraded aristocracy, to all which the 
king was to bo invited to set fire. 

The oath of fidelity was to be administered at 
noon. The king awaited the national retinue at 

• See note 43 In tlie Appendix. 


the military school, for it had not yet returned 
from the Baatille, whither it had proceeded to lay 
the first stone of a column to he erected on the 
former foundation of that prison. He was digni- 
fied and calm in his manner ; bub the queen vainly 
endeavoured to repress that emotion which was 
visible in her countenance. Before quitting her 
apartments, she had dropped some touching ex- 
pressions, which drew tears from the eyes of more 
than one of her attendants. The national retinue 
finally arrived ; until then the Clianip de Mars had 
been nearly empty ; but by the sudden irruption 
of the nmltitude it became overthronged in a mo- 
ment. The king was stationed in a balcony which 
had been destined for his reception, and no sooner 
did lie enter it than a crowd of degraded women 
and children and drunken men thronged under it, 
and 1 ‘ent the air with cries of Long live Petion} 
Petion or death! wearing on their hats the same 
words they bamliecl from their muullis. Meanwhile 
the federalists waliicd about arm in arm, some carry- 
ing remnants of the Bastille, and a printing press, 
which was from time to timo placed on the ground 
for tlio purpose of printing and distributing patriotic 
songs. The naiional guard and regiments of the 
hue followed, preserving with difficulty, amid the 
pi'ess of the multitude, any regularity in their 
ranks ; last came the public authorities and the 
assembly. The king then descended from the 
balcony, and advanced, in the midst of a square of 
troops, towards the altar of the country. Ills pro- 
gress, amid thn asaemhled enneouvso, was alow ; 
after many efforts, however’, ou the part of the 
military, ho reached the altar. During this anxious 
interval, the queen watched his motions tlirough 
a glass. The c<»ufusi<m Beeined to augment, aiuL 
the king at one mouieut appeared to fall j at sight 
of this, the queen could no longer contain her emo- 
tion, but uttered a scream which spread terror 
around lier : nevertheless, the ceremony termi' 
nated without any accident happening. The people 
then hurried to the tree of feudality. They at first 
wished to bring the king along with them that he 
might set fire to it witli his own hands ; hut he ex- 
cused himself by a happy reply to their invitations, 
saying that feudality no longer existed, He then 
retunied to the military scliool, and the soldiers, 
delighted at having preserved him unliurt, shouted 
with 1 'eitera.ted acclamations, Vke le Roil The 
people repeated the shout, and appeai'ed as ready 
now to applaud as they had a moment before been 
to insult him. The unfortunate Louis seemed 
once more to possess the affections of his subjects, 
and they theniselves were willing for an instant to 
admit so pleasing an illusion ; but self-deception 
to cither party was no longer possible. He re- 
turned to the palace satisfied tliat he had escaped 
dangers, which he believed to havo been immi- 
nent, but still very much alarmed at those which 
threatened him for the future. 

The news wliich daily ai-rived from the frontiers 
increased the terror and tumult which prevailed in 
the capital. The declaration of the danger of the 
country had put all France in motion, and hastened 
the departui’e of a crowd of tlie federalists for 
Paris, Only two thousand of this band were at Paris 
on the day of the federation* but they arrived dail}’, 
and thuir conduct justified all the hopes and fears 
that had been entertained from their presence in 
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tho metropolis. All of thorn, ouvolUd as voluuteei'a, 
formed llieinsclvcs into a club, and coniprchenfW 
within thcmawlvcs tho extravagances of every club 
in Franco. The nsscmbl^ allowed them individually 
lliii’ty sons a day, and reaerved for their use tJie 
galleries of tliio chamber, which gave them so un- 
controlled an iisceiidancy over the clcliberationa of 
the deputies, that their hisses and applauses soon 
decided the event of every debate. Allied with 
the Jacobins, and associated in a club which sur- 
passed all others in violence, they were ready for 
any enterprise which might he proposed to them, 
and declared this to tlie assembly in a formal ad- 
dress. They would not depart, they said, for the 
frontiers, till the enemies of the interior were over- 
thrown ; thus the scheme of asaemhling an insur- 
rectional force at Paris was effected in spice of the 
oppositum of the court. 

To the resources which this federation fur- 
nished, the impidai* party added others. The 
veterans of the Prciicli guards had been diatrilnucMl 
among tlie rcgirneiUs of the line; the assembly 
ordered that they should now be formed into a 
corps of gendarmerie, as, having commenced the 
revolution, thoir patriotisuA, it was thought, miglit 
be voliecl upon, lu vain was it olijectcd (hat these 
soldior.M, nearly all noii-comniissinncd ofliecrs, com- I 
posed the principal strength of the army. The 
assembly would listen to nothing which tliwaa*tod 
tlioir plana j and, besides, feared tbeir internal 
more than their external cneinies. After having 
])rovidod a military force for their own protection, 
it remained to dispossess the court of theirs. For 
this purpose the aaav.mbly ordered the departure 
of all I’egimoiita out of Paris. So far the consti- 
tutioa was not violalcdj but not content with this 
measure, they shoi'tly after commanded those 
troops to march Co the frontier, and in this they 
certainly usurped that disposal of the public force 
wliich was the prerogative of the king. 

The grand object of this measure was to send ; 
away the Swiss guards, whose fidelity to the Icing i 
was uuCiue.stiQEable ; but to parry this blow, the 
uiinistry induced M. D’AfFi'y, their commandant, 
to insist upon the terms of a stipulation which had 
been entered into with him, and which confined 
the quarters of the Swiss I’cgiments to Paris. The 
assembly pretended to take this stipulation into 
their consideration, but, nevertheless, ordered tJic 
departure of two Swiss battailous. 

Tile king, it is true, could oppose his veto to 
these measures, but he had lost all influence, niid 
could no longer safely make use of his prerogative. 
The assembly itself could not always resist the 
motions made by some of its members, as they 
were supported by the ajjplauses of tho galleries, 
but never lost an opportunity of displaying its 
moderation when it was possible; at tho same time 
that it passed the raoat insurrectional decrees, it 
approved and welcomed the most moderate peti- 
tions. 

Tlj 0 measures lately taken, the petitions which 
daily aiTived, and the ordinary language of con- 
versation, portended an apjn’oaching revolution. 
The Griroiidists foresaw and desired it; but not 
perceiving distinctly the means by which it would 
be brought about, they feared its result. Those 
whose views were still more extravagant than 
theirs, complained of their inactivity, and accused 


(hem of tiuu<lity and incapacity. All tho chieta of 
the clubs and bcetiona, faligucd by their inefi'ertual 
eloquence, loudly demanded active and iinaniinous 
leaders, that the energies of the people might not 
be exhausted in vain struggles. At tlie Jacobin 
club, an oflicc of correspondence was established; 
tho federalists fils(» fomied there a central eoin- 
miltce, and that the resolutions of this couAiuittec 
might be as secret and energetic as passible, the 
iiiimhor of its members was limited to live, and^'t 
was named by themselves, the insiurcctional com- 
•mlUee. These five nicinbevs were Vaiigeois, Vicar- 
General ; Debessd, de la Drome ; Guillaume, a 
professor of Caen ; Simon, the editor of a journal 
at Strasbourg; Gailisot, of Langres; aud shortly 
afterwards were added to these, Carra; Gorsas; 
Fournier, the American; Wc-stermaium; Iviotihii 
of Strasbourg; SanteiTe; Alexander, coniinaiiclant 
of the faubourg St. Mar^eau ; a Pole named 
Lazouski, captain of engineers iu the battalion of 
St. M.ar^eaii; Antoine of Metz, an ex-coiistitucnt ; 
Lagrevy and Garin, two electors ; Manuel and 
Camille Dosinoidins and Daiiton, joined them aftor- 
wju'ds, and cxereiseil there the greatest influence*, 
This committee carried on secret intercourse with 
Ilarharoux, who assured them of tlie aid of Ids 
Marscillois, whose arrival at Paris was daily ex- 
pected. They also hold communications with the 
mayor Potion, who promifeecl ncjt to impede the 
meditated insurrection, and was asanred, in return, 
that a guard should be placed round his house to 
justify his inactivity, by an appeariuico of con- 
straint, if the insurrection ahould fail, Tho pro- 
ject finally agreed U]ion was to invade the palace 
with an armed multitude, and depose the king. 
But how to rouse the people to such an enterprise 
was the (piestion. Some extraordinary circum- 
suinco was necessary to effect this purpose; and, 
lit the Jacobin club, seveml methods of producing 
some stirring event were proposed. The deputy 
Chabot harangued, with his usual turbulence, on 
the necessity of coming to sorao determinate reso- 
lution, and said that to settle such resolution, it 
were much to be wished that the court should 
attempt tlie life of a deputy. Grangeneuve, a 
deputy himself, listened attentively to Ida speech; 
this deputy was a man of weak’ intellects, but 
franlicnlly devoted to any cause he happened to 
espouse. When Cluvbot, therefore, had finiahed 
his harangue, he took him apart. You are right,’* 
said he to him, " a deputy must perish, but the 
com*tistoo cunning to furiiibli us with the occasion 
wo require, I will be the victim, and will kill 
myself in the euviruns of the palace, as soon aa 
1 cau arrange my affairs. Keep my secret, and 
prepare for the event.** Chabot, fired with enthu- 
Hiasm, oftered to joiu iu his suicidal act; Grauge- 
neuve accepted hia offer, and they appointed the 
day, hour, and means for killing themselves, and, 
not to bungle the afalr, to use their own expressions 
wlien tliey separated, resolved to sacrifice them- 
selves to the common cause. Grangeneuve, deter- 
niinca to make good his promise, arranged his 
domestic «affair8, aud at half-past ten in the evening 
proceeded to ti^e place of rendezvous. Chabot was 
not there. He waited; but no Chabot appearing, 
I he imagined he had changed his mind. But coin- 
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foi'ted hiuisolfj Quit so faraalio \vji& coucernGd,the 
s(3\f-execuLiuii would liave taken place. Still he 
paced to aud waiting to eai’ry hia purpose into 
effect; iit last he was obliged to I'cturn home safe 
and sound, regretting that he could nob commit a 
suicide to disseminate a calumny. 

The committee impatiently waited for an oppor- 
tunity to put their designs into execution, but none 
offered, and reciprocal reproaches of weakness, 
incapacity, and disunion, took place, The Gii'ondist 
deputies, P(5tion, and all those who were conspi- 
cuously situated, ^verQ obliged to speak the lan- 
guage of the law, and discovered more and more 
a disposition to shrink from the consequences of 
the meditated conspiracy, and cum plained of the 
continual tumults of the people, tvlucU compro- 
mised them without leading to a decisive result. 
Tlioao 031 the contrary wlio busied themselves 
privately in fomenting discontent, accused Potion 
aud the Girondists of the pusillanimity of their 
public speeches, wliich they represeiilcd as tend- 
ing to repress tho energies of the people. Both 
parties felt the want of some leader to direct their 
councils and invigorate thoii’ acts. But where was 
this leader to bo found 1 Certainly not among the 
deputies. Tlioy were merely nratoi"* ; besides, the 
elevation of their stationa k-opt them widely apart 
from the multitude. Fiction by reason of his 
pfficQ could ea.sily have held communications with 
tho mob j but Potion was cold, incapable of bear- 
ing with them, and luoi'Q fit for a death-bed than 
for prompt action. Cuuceiviug that the turbulence 
of the people was likely to become weakened by their 
daily exoe&sca, his system was to repress petty dis- 
turbances the more effectually to pnimotea general 
insurrection j but by this he thwia’ted the move- 
ments of every day, and lost the favour of the 
rioters, so that without checking their de.sigua, he 
aggravated their passions All that was wanting 
was a leader, who not having cea.sed to he identi- 
fied with the people, had preserved his influence 
over them, and who had received from nature the 
gift of pevsuobion. 

The clubs, sections, and revolutionary journals 
presented a various assortment of such characters, 
hut no one had a* yet gained the lu'e-uminence by 
any marked superiority. Cauiille-DesmauUns, it is 
true, was distinguished for the vigour, cynicism, 
and intrepidity uf his mind, and never lost an 
opportunity of attacking tliuso who seemed to 
slacken in their revoHitiunary career. He was 
also familiar with tlie rabble, but possessed not the 
I lungs of a popular orator, and, besides, wanted tlie 
1 activity and influence which are the essential 
qiialtties of a leader. 

Anotlier jouriialiat had acquired afriglitful cele- 
brity ; this was lUavat, called the fnend vf thepco- 
plCy aud who had become, frimi his frequent advo- 
cacy of murder, an fjbject of marked abhorrence to 
all those who yet retained any feelings of hu- 
manity. A native of Neufcliatelj he had cultivated, 
in the ftjrmer part of hia life, the science o4 jiiedi- 
GUiQ, and had boldly attacked the best established 
systems, displaying thus early the convulsive dis- 
. ..organization and restless activity of his mind. 
He was Yeteriiiary-sui'geou to the Count B’Artois 
at the commencement of the I’evolution, When 

I that new scene of things opened, he involved 
liiuiself immediately in its disorders, aud soon 


became remarkable in hia section. His person was 
extremely repulsive ; ho was a man of low sta- 
ture, a large head, and expansive forehead, fea- 
tures strongly marked, hia complexion livid, hia 
eyes fiery, and Ins dress slovenly. Ilis person 
would not have atti’acted attention but as a ridi* 
culous or hideous object ; but from this strange 
body there issued a medley of the nio.st peiwcrted 
and atrocious maxims, accented by a harsh voice, 
and proclaimed with the most insolent familiarity. 
Many thousand heads, he declared, must be 
brought low, and all the aristocrats, who stood in 
the way of liberty, must be got rid of. Horror 
and detestation formed a circle about him. When- 
ever he appewed he was hissed, insulted, and 
ridiculed for the deformity of his person ; but 
being liahituatoil to logical contests, and tlio most 
extraordinary propositions, he soon learnt to des- 
pise those who desi)i.sed him, and assorted that 
they were incajiable of understanding his opinions. 
He made liis poisonous pages tho medium of 
giving vent to tho frightful doctrines with which 
he was imbued. The hermit-like life he luid boon 
accustomed to lead, in order to concejil himself from 
the detection of justice, had embittered his temper, 
aud the detestation of the public still further 
enraged his savngeness. Our polished manners 
he considered but as vices which were opposed to 
republican equality ; and in hia fervent hatred 
against all obstructions that stood in tho way of his 
designs, he saw but one method of safety — exter- 
mination. His medical studies and oxperionco of 
the physical structure of man liad enabled him to 
witness the pain of others without emotion, aud 
hia fervid pasbious not being checked by any feel- 
ings of sensibility, were directed to their purpose 
through paths of blood. Ho had only one means 
of attaining his end, the destruction of his foes, | 
and thi.s he gradually formed into a system of ' 
action, for the purpo.se of putting wliich into exe- 
cution, he desii'bd the appointment of a dictator, 
not to confer on him the enjoyments of omnipo- 
tence, but to impose on him the tcrrihlo office of 
purging society. This dictator, to use Ids own ex- 
pression, he would have tied by the leg, that he 
might be always in the liands of the people. He 
would have invested him with only one prerogative, 
that of designating liis victims, and inflicting on 
them tl)e single punishment of death. Marat look 
no cognizance of any other than this penalty, be- 
cause it did not repress but absolutely removed 
the obstruction. 

Observing on every side arkstocrats conspiring 
against liberty, he diligently collected all those 
facts against them which scorned to fortify his 
system. He denounced with fury and with a care- 
lessness which proceeded from tlie very fury of tlie 
man, all those who were pointed out lo him, and 
fi*equently imaginaiy persons who had no exist- 
ence. These denunciations were made without 
any fcclinga of personal animosity, he was fearless 
of consequences and without dread of vengeance, 
for he was considered as an outlaw of society, and 
no one regarded his ravings. 

Havuig been made the object of an impeachment 
by the assembly, together with Royon, the editor 
of Pami le Hoi, he concealed himself in the house 
of an obscure and petty advocate, who gave him 
an asylum. Being in this ditficulty, he applied to 
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BiivbArawx., who fovmcrly jv\so c\i\tu"«\ted the 
mefUcal profession and had boon accpiainted with 
Marat. Thus sun\monedj Barbavonx conld not 
refuse to call on him, but in listening to his con- 
versation concluded liim deranged. The French 
people, in the opinion of this strange being, were 
but niggardly revolutioniats. Give me,** said he, 
‘^two hundred Neap(ditana, armed with poniards, 
and carrying on the left arm a bneliler, and with 
those I would overrun France, and coxuplete the 
revolution.” Ho wished that the aaaemhly, to 
' mark out the aristocrats, should order them to 
I wear a white ribbon on their arms, and give free 
])eiTnission to any one to kill them when they were 
found tliree together. Under the name of aristo- 
crats he coTuprelicnded the Royalists, Fenillans, and 
Girondists ; and if the difficulty of distinguishing 
them was suggested, he declared that nothing was 
more easy, fur that the patriots could not be de- 
ceived, if they fell Ui^on all those who possessed 
carriages, who kept valets, wore silk, or who 
attended the theatres, they were certainly aristo- 
crats. 

Barbaronx loft him horrified. Marat, engrossed 
by liis atrocious system, thought little of the means 
of hringlng about an iusurrecLion, and, besides, 
was incapable of devising any. In his murderous 
reveries, he pleased himself with the idea of retir- 
ing to Marseilles j tlie republican enthusiasm of 
that city gave him hopes of a welcome reception | 
tlioi'G. Tliore, tlioreforo, Iio tlioughc of taking i 
refuge, and wisliod Ibii’baroux to give him a letter | 
of recoTiimeiidation to the inhabitants; hut the 
latter would not consent to make so hateful a pre- 
sent to his native city, and quitted the insensate 
monster, wlioso apotlieosis he did not iraagino was ^ 
so near at hand. i 

The systematic and atrocious Marat was not, at | 
that time, the active leader who was necessaiy to ' 
unite the popular mass into one body, under one 
head. UobespieiTe would liave lieen fitter for tliis 
task, creating, as he had done, for himself, at the ' 
Jacobins, a numoroitg auditory, who aro usually 
more easily stirred up than the partisans of a 
journalist ; yet he was destitute of some very re- 
quisite qualities. He had been formerly an advo- 
cate, of very moderate practice, At Arras, and was 
deputed by that city as its representative in the 
.states-general. He there allied himself with Potion 
and Buzot, and maintained with asperity those 
opinions which they defended with calm conviction. 
Tiic slowness of his utterance, the want of anima- 
tion in his manner, and the mediocrity of his 
eloquence, at first provoked ridicule ; but his ob- 
stinacy soon attracted attention, particularly at the 
period of the Revision of the Declaration of Rights. 
After the scene of the Champ de Mars, also, when 
a report was spread that the subscribers of the 
petition of the Jacobins would be prosecuted, his 
terror and youth inspired Buzot and Roland with 
a lively interest in his favour. They offered him 
an asylum, and he soon resumed his courage. On 
the dissolutiou of the first assembly, he took refuge 
in the Jacobin club, and there, by hia dogmatic 
and turgid harangues, quickly obtained tJia as- 
cendancy. Being appointed public accuser, he 
refused to accept of this office, and aimed solely at 
gaming the reputation of an incorruptibie patriot 
and eloquent orator. 


Ilia CTtvlicai frimifis, Petion, Buzot, Brissot, and 
Roland, were now in ibo habit of rGceiviiig him at 
their houses, anil observed with pain his assuming 
pride, which discovei'cd itself in all his looks and 
gestures. Being, however, much interested in his 
favour, they merely regretted that, whilst hia 
thovights were directed so intensely to the public 
interests, they also appeared to bo so greatly 
engrossed by himself. But lie was of too little 
importance ta provuke tcsex\trf',cnt, and the inedie- 
cinty of his talents and fervour of his zeal pleaded 
n,n excuse for Ins pride. Ilo was .also remarkable 
for his silence in society, giving rarely hi.s opinion, 
hut on the next day displajing the ideas ho had 
treasui'ed up the evening before iu the tribune. 
This was mildly pointed out to him, but it stung 
him to the quiuk, and stirred up in him as much 
animosity against those superior characters, in 
whose company he dwindled to hia natural dimen- 
sions, as he cherished against the* constituents of 
the fimt nsaembly. He now confined liiinsclf alto- 
gether to the Jacobin club, where, as has been 
aeon, he differed with Brissot and Louvet on the 
question of the war, and declared them, and per- 
haps behoved thorn to be, bad citizens, because 
they disagreed with him, and maintained their 
opinion with eloquence. Was lie sincere, then, in 
his Buapicions against Mjoso who wounded )jis pride, 
or did he wilfully calumniate them ? This is an 
intcllectnul mystery. But wdlh a narrow and 
commonplace mind, and with a great suscepfilbiJity 
of temper, ho was easily made angry, and with 
difliculty set right ; it is possible, therefore, that 
that animosity wliich fir.st originated in wounded 
pride, might have been confirmed into a principle 
hy Ijis bigoted politics, and tliat lie I'cally believed 
all those who had offended him were actuated by 
evil intentions. 

Be this as it may, in the narrovv circle in which 
he moved, he excited enthusiasm by hia dogmatism 
and his reputation for incorruptibility. lie founded 
his popularity on the blind passions and limited 
' views of faction. Austerity and a chilling dograa- 
' tism are apt to captivate enthusiastic minda, and 
' even often impose on persons of superior under- 
I standing ; in point of fact, there were many men 
^ willing to consider Robespierre endued with supe- 
I I’ior energy and loftier talent than themselves. 

I Camille Desmoulins user] to call him his Aristides, 
and even admitted him to bo eloquent. Others 
' considered him as without talents, but, silenced by 
' his ped»nt2*y, used to declai'e over and over again, 

' that the revolution could not go on unless he was 
I placed at its head. He himself permitted liis 
partisans to express these soiitiiuents freely, yet 
never appeared in the meetings of the conspirators, 
and even complained that he was compromised by 
one of them, who inhabited the same house with 
himself, because that person had onco assembled . 
the iii.surrectional committee at that place, Tims 
he kept himself in the back-ground, and left the 
dangq^’ous work of uniting the people to insuiTcc- 
tion to Panis, Sergent, Osselin, and others, all 
members of the sections and munlcipol councils. 

Marat, who looked for a dictatorship, was desi- 
rous of ascertaining whether RobospieiTe was a fit 
person to hold that office, and lie called upon him 
for that purpose. The contrast between these two 
characters appeared striking in this interview. 
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Ho found tlie luttoi* retired in nn elognut cabinet, 
dreased wit!) the most scrupulous enre, and sur- 
rounded by engravings, paiutinga, aiul busts of hia 
own person. Here lie waa aGcustoiucd to pursue 
the most unremitting .studies, and to considt the 
>Yorks of Rousseau with great diligence, for the 
purpose of transplanting hia arguments into hia 
own performances. Marat conversed with him, 
and discovered in liim nothing hut petty animosi- 
ties j no grand designs, none of tiiat sanguinary 
audacity derived from hia monstrous ideas, and 
no glimmering of genius. He took leave of this 
little man with the most perfect contempt, de- 
clared him incapable of saving the slate, and be- 
came still more convinced that lie alone possessed 
the secret of the grand social system. 

The partUans of Robespierre gained over Bai'ba- 
roux, and were anxious to introduce liiui to Rolies- 
pierre, declaring that a man was what was wanting, 
and that none but Robespierre could play the man. 
Tliis language displeased Ilarbaroux, whose pride 
repelled the idea ol a dictatorship, and whose 
fervid imagination had already been seduced hy 
the virtue of Roland and the talents of hia friends. 
He nevertheles.s went to Rohespierre, At this 1 
interview, the name of Potion was mentioned ; but 
RobeapieiTe envying Ida popularity, he was de- 
clared mcapuhle of assisting the revolution. Bar- 
baroux replied, with some ill temper, to the re- 
proaches which he cast upon Potion, and defended 
with animation a character he admired. Robes- 
pierre epoke of the revolution, and repeated, as he 
usually did, that be had quickened its inai'ch : he 
concluded by saying, in the language of the day, We 
want a Man. Barbaroux replied, that he wanted 
iieitlier dictator nor king. Frdron declared that 
Brisaot aimed at tliia. This calumny was flung 
back, and a mutual luiaunderatanding ensued. On 
taking leave, Panis, wishing to destroy the had 
effect of this eonveraatioii, told Barbaroux that he 
had mistaken the object which his pai*ty liad in 
view ; that it waa only a temporary autliurity 
wliich they wished to establish, and that Robes- 
pierre appeared to be the Httest person ou whom it 
could be conferred. It waa these vague propo- 
sitions, these petty rivalries, that induced the 
Girondists falsely to surmise that Robespierre de- 
sired to usurp suiirerue authority. They mistook 
envy for ambition. This was one of those errors 
which the confused sense of parly feeling is con- 
stantly committing. Robespierre, capable at most 
of hating merit, had neitlier the force nor the genius 
of ambition ; and his partisans conceived tlio.se 
pvetensiov^s Which he had not dared to entertain 
for himself. 

Banton was better qualified th.an any one else 
to boDomo that leader to whom public attention 
pointed. He bad made an effort at the bar, but 
Imd not succeeded. Poor, and a prey to liis pas- 
Bions, he tlirew himself into political agitations 
with a fiery zeal, and probably not without some 
expectationa. Although uneducated, his natural 
abilities were very gi'eafc ; and his athletic Torm, 
marked and fcoinewhat cveolian features, sten- 
torian voice, and his extravagant though grand 
imagery, powezfully captivated his audience at the 
Cordeliers and sections. His countenance aller- 
nately expressed all the animal passions, as well as 
gaiety, and even benevolence. Banton neither 


hated or envied any one, hut his audacity wuh 
extraordinary ; nnd in certain momenta of violent 
impulse, he waa capable of executing all that the 
atrocious imngination of Marat could conceive. 

A revolution whose effect, althougli uiiforcacen, 
was yet inevitable, and bad made the lower rebel 
against the higher claases of society, nocesaurily 
awakened envy, generated new ayatema, and called 
brutal propensities into action. Robespierre pei'son- 
ated the envitjus, Marat the systematically wicked 
man, and Banton was the passionate, violent, fiue- 
tuatiiig, and alternately cruel or generous man, ac- 
cording to the freak of the moment. If the two 
former, the one engrossed by the most absorbing 
envy, and the other by tlie most sinister designs, were 
very little accessible to corruption; on the contrary, 
the latter, the slave of passion, and greedy of every 
species of self-indulgence, was in fact any thing 
but incorruptible. Under pretext of recompensing 
him for the loss of his fonner situation, that of ad- 
vocate to the council, the court liad bestowed ou 
him considerable sums of money, but did not siic- 
I coed in gaining him over to their party by this libe- 
1 rality. lie did not the less continue to harungue 
I the multitude in the popular clubs ; and when 
repimched with not fulfilling the terms of liis 
bargain, be replied, that to preserve the means of 
serving the cjmrt, it was necessary to take part 
apparently with the enemy, 

Baniim was certainly the most formidable of the 
popular orators j but, altlmugh bold and decisive 
in a particular emergency, he possessed not that 
Assiduity, perseverance, and singleness of aim, 
which springs from views of ambition ; and, al- 
though exercii^ing great influence over the conspi- 
rators, he possessed no absolute ascendancy or c(»ii- 
tro! over their debigns. The most lie could do ^vas 
to rally them in the moment of hesitation, and 
by an energetic impulse, give the final direction to 
them j)lans. 

Maiiy members of tlie insurrectional committee 
were not yet agreed in the objects tlicy had in view, 
The court, informed oven of their slightest acts, 
had taken measures for its protection in case of a 
sudden attack, and hoped to hold out till the arrival 
of the allied armies. A club, called the Frencli 
club*, had been formed and eatablLshed near the 
palace, it was composed of artisans and soldiers of 
the nuti<mal guard. Tills club had all their arms 
concealed in the very place whore they met ; and, 

\\\ case of necessity, were ready to afford prompt 
assistance to the royal family. This single associa- 
tion cost the civil list 10,000 francs daily. In addi- 
tion to these partisans, a Marseillais, named Lieu- 
taud, supported a baud of rtjyalists to attend the 
assembly, the clubs, the coffee-hou.ses, and all the 
public places, there to advocate the royal cause, 
and I'cpreas the contrnuul tumults raised by the 
patriots -j ; the most violent disputes indeed every- 
where took place, which generally ended in riotous 
frays ; but, in spite of all the offovts of the court, its 
ptirtisans were few, and even the most devoted 
pai't of the national guard became perfectly dis- 
couraged. [ 

* This can scarcely he termed a in the meaning in 
which this wojd has been used hi thn prn&eiit worli, and the 
acta of this club are evidently conflned to a paid tervico. 
Tronai. 

f Sec Bertrand de Molleville, vols. vili. and ix. * 
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A iiumbev of LiitUful tulltorcuta of the 

\{.\xig, Nvho till now had kept at a distance from 
the throne, at this time retui'ned to its defence. 
They frequently mot in great nuinbera at tho 
paluce, and thus increased tlie distrust of the 
nation. Since the 2n(l of PebrucOi'y, 1701> these 
royalists had been called by the people ohevaliera \ 
du ■polijnard *. Orders had been given to secretly | 
muster the national guard, who although disbanded, 
had yet received their pay. In the meantime, the 
king \vaa beset by opposite counsels, which in- 
volved hia weak and naturally wavering mind in 
aad perplexity. The most prudent fnenda, and 
among others, Malshcrhes f , advised hiiu to abdi- 
cate ; others, and the greater number, recom- 
mended hini once more to attempt flight ; but 
with regard to the meaua of escape, and the place 
of refuge, they were not agreed 5 neither were 
they determined upon what the result of the es- 
cape might be. To reconcile those different plans, 
tho king desired Bertrand da MoUeville to consult 
with Duporfc the constituent. The king placed 
great confidence in the hitter, and was obliged to 
give a positive order to Bertrand before ho would 
consent to an interview with liim, as Bertrand 
affected that he would not communicate with such 
a constituent as Duporfc. In this cotiunittec were 
associated Lally-Tullendnl, Clermont Tonneri'o, 
Governet, Diipnrt, and others, all attached to Louis 
XVI. Tbeso were all dovoted to the service of 
tho king, but except iu this particular, were very 
much divided in their opinions, as to how royalty 
was to 1)0 dealt witli should she escape. However, 
the flight of the king to the castle of Gaifioii in 
Normandy was resolved upon. Tlio Duke do 
Liancouvt, the friend of Louis XVI., who possessed 
his entire confidence, commanded that px’ovinco. 
Tho duke declared that he could rely upon his 
tr()oi)s and tlie loyalty of tho inhabitants of Houeii, 
who bad avowed thoniselvcs by an energetic ad- 
dress against the transactions of the 20th of June. 
He offered to receive the royal family in thajt 
city, and thence to conduct them to Gaillon, or, if 
they preferred it, to escort them to Lafayette, who 
was to leave them under tho protection of bis 
army. He offered, besides, to devote his whole 
fortune to the execution of this enterprise, re- 
serving only an income of a hundred louis for his 
children. This project suited, the views of the 
constitutionalists, because instead of placing the 
king in the luiuda of the emigrants, it left him 
under the protection of the Duke <le Liancourt 
and Lafayette. For the same reason, it displeased 
the court, and hazarded the displeasure of the king 
and queen. The ca.stlo of Gaillon possessed a great 
advantage in not being more tlian thirty-six leagues 
from the sen. The province of Normandy was 
favourably disposed towards the king ; and a pas- 
sage into EugUuid, ahould circumstances require 
it, would thence be of easy execution. It also pos- 
sessed another advantage, it wag not more ^an 
twenty leagues from Paris. The king, therefore, 
could retire there without violating the constitution, 
whicli, with him, was a weighty consideration. 

Another plan of escape was devised by M. de 
: Narbomie and Madame de Stafe’l, tlie daughter of 
I Necker, The emigration-party also proposed a plan 
I " Ante, p. Bl, coL 2. 

i t See Bertrand de Molleville, vok. viii. and ix. 


of its own; this was to transport the king to Cviin- 
piegue, and from thence to the banks of tho Rbine 
through the forest of Ardnnnes. Evci'y one ia de- 
siroufl of offering advice to a wojik-jjjinded king, 
because every one is ambitious of directing that voli- 
tion which he is not able to exercise. So many con- 
trary opinions increased the natural indecision of 
Louis XVI,,* and this uiiliappy [iriijce, beset with 
contradictory advice, struck with the rca.Honableneas 
of some of his eouuaellors, carried away by the pas- 
sions of others, distracted by anxiety for the fate 
of his family, and haraBsed by 8 cru))les of con- 
science, liesitated in the midst of a thousand pro- 
jects, and saw the waves of insiiiTectinn advancing 
upon him, without daring either to brave or flee 
before them. 

Meanwhile tho Girondist dcputic.s, wlm had so 
boldly discussed tho question of the deilivonemeut, 
though on the eve of an insmTecti<ui, reinainod 
still undecided in their views. Although the court 
was nearly reduced to impotency, and tho people 
appeared all powerful, the approach of the Prus- 
sians — the fear whicli a long estuhlished autliority, 
even when disanued, always inspires, inclined 
them rather to come £0 some avrangenicnt with 
the court than run tho risk of n conflict. Even 
should this conflict cud in a ympulur victory, they 
still apprehended that tho arrival of Coreigu forces 
might render it unavailing, and that their mo- 
mentary BiicceES against the palace, wonld be fol- 
lowed by a terrible retribution. Yet, uotwithatand- 
ing these fears, they opened no ncgociation witli 
the court, but listened to some ovei’tiires from 
Bozc, die painter of the king, and the intimate 
friend of Thierry, the valet-do-chambve of Louis 
XVL The pahitcrBozfe, alarmed at the threaten- 
ing appearance of things, persuaded them to 
address a letter to iiim, such as they might deem 
exiiedicnt, in the present extremity, to preserve 
nionarcliy and liberty. Thislettir was signed by 
Gu.adet, Gensonne, and Vergninud; and comnicncBd 
with these words: — “Sir, Since joii ask our 
opiuLon of the present state of France.” This be- 
ginning sufficiently proves that tliis ncgociatlon 
was first opened by Boze, The three deputies told 
him that it was no longer time for the king to 
dissemble ; that he must be sadly deceived if he 
did not perceive that he alone was the cause of the 
general agitation that prevailed ; that new pro- 
testations on his part would be useless and ridicu- 
lous ; that decisive acts were requisite to give 
confidence to the people; that, for iubtanue, every 
one was convinced that it was in the power of the 
king to send away the foreign armieB; that be 
should, therefore, begin by making tlicm evacuate 
the French territory; that he sliould then foinn a 
patnot ministry; dischai’ge Lafayette, who, from j 
the pi'cscnt state of things could no longer be of 
service; propose the passing of a law for the con- 
stitutional education of the young daupliin; submit 
the civil list to public scrutiny and accountability; 
and, finally, solemnly declare that he would accept 
of no augmentation of his powei* except with the 
free consent of the nation. By these means, added 
the Girondists, it Is to be hoped that the irritation 
of the people may be pacified, and that in process 
of time and by persevering in this line of conduct, 
the king may regain that confidence which at tlie 
present time he has entirely lost. 
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insujrection. dethronoinent. 

C-'i'tainly the CiYoiulistB were now near tbe jmtiea, Genhonnd, Giinibl, and Vergni;\\ulj have 
attainmg tlieiv end, if, in point of fact, they had up not ever been ncciised, and they \Ycro tlie duly 
to that moment, and long before, been conspiring peraous who signed the letter to lioze. 
to effect the establishment of a republic ; and can The king, suffering uiidiu* liis accumulated 
it be aiipposed they would have stopped short all sorrows, became daily more incapable of listening 
at once at the very point of its aocompliahment, to salutary advice. Ho rejected tho letter which 
merely foi* the sake of giving the ministry to three ThieiTy presented him with harshness, and an- > 
of their friends 1 Certainly not. It is evident, swered, as he usually did, that it was not him but 
therefore, that a republic only became desirable, as the patriot ministry who had provoked a foreign 
placed in juxta-position w’ith tho ineffieicncy of tlie invasion, and that so far ns the constitution was in 
mouarchyj that in fact it never had existence, and question, he conserved it, whilst others took every 
that even on the eve of ohtahiirig a republic, those pains to destroy it This mode of reasoning was 
who ai’e accused of so long conspiring to bring it not strictly correct ; for, even allowing that he 
about, did not -wish to compromise the common had not provoked war, it was not the less Ins 
weal by the success of this system of a republic, duty to maintain it vigorously ; and as to his 
but rather consented to preserve a conatitutioual scrupulous adherence to the letter of the law, it 
monarchy so long as it was confined within certain amounted to no more than an observance of its 
limits. Tlie anxiety they manifested, that the text, if its spirit was compromised in calling in the 
' allied armies should evacuate tlio French territory, aid of foreigners, 
sufficiently proves that the dangers to which they The unwillingness of tlie Girondists to enter 
were exposed influenced thoiL’ coim.^ols, and gave seriously into the question uf the dothronement, 
them views they would not otherwise have enter- which formed tho daily topic of all the clubs, un- 
tainedj their attention to the education of the dau- doiibtedly ai*osG from the liopcs they entertained 
])hin also makes it clear that monarchy was by no that their advice miglit still bo listened to. But 
meaiia so insupportable a prospect to them as it thefae hopes few participated. On every occasion, 
hag been represented, when ia the name of the cominisfeion of tivelvo, 

Tfc has been assumed that Bri.ssot on his side the danger of the couuti’y and the means to 
had offered his services to the court, to prevent a meet it were alluded to, Trace it to ifs cause, ex- 
detUroueinent, on cundition of receiving a large claimed the inofet violent party; 7’raci^ itto cttus(’, 
sum of moiipy ; this allcgafeion proceeds from repeated the galleries. Verguiand, Brhsot, and 
Bertrand do Molleville, who hag always misstated the Girondists, replied to these nnd similar ex- 
matters from two causes : sheer malice and a pressions, that tho commission of twelve did not 
lying spirit. But he has produced no proof ; and overlook the cause, and tlmt at the proper time they 
the known poverty and exalted character of the would explain it, but that at the present moment 
accused are sulheient to reiiel such calumnies. It it would not he prudent to throw in more of the 
is by no means impossible, indeed, that the coui't leaven of discord. 

delivered money at Brissot’fl diiMCtion, but this does But it was settled that all these means and ap- 
not prove that lie cither deraauded or received it. pliances should prove abortive ; and tho catas- 
The attempts made to corrupt Pdbion, which we trophe,not unforeseen and so dreadful, soon ai’rived) 
have noticed above, show the degree of credit ac- as we hereafter see. 
cusations of this hind, which are so often and 

easily hazarded, deserve. But, even supposing * See note 45 in the Appendix, 

that this could be true of Bdasot, the three de- 
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At a ffitc given to the federalists it was settled by 
the insui'rectional committee, that on the morning 
of the 26th of July they should advance upon the 
palace in three columns, displaying the j^pd flag 
with this inscription ; Whoecer fires upon the co- 
lumns of ih peofU shall he instantly put to death. 

The object of this attack was to make the king 
prisoner, and confine him at Vineennes. The 
national guard of Versailles had been gained over 
to second this enterprise ; but they were informed 
so Into of the intentions of the conspirators, ^nd so 


little mutual understanding existed between them, 
that they applied to the mayor of Paris on the 
morning of the 2Gth to know in what manner they 
wore to act. The secret of this conspiracy was 
also so badly preserved, that the report of it had 
I’cached the court, the royal family were prepared, 
and the inmates of the palace on their guard 
PiStion, perceiving that tho measures of the com- 
mittee were badly devised, fearing treason, and 
considering that the Marseillais had .not yet 
arrived, hnstoned to the suhurb where the fede- 
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raliata were to clicclt the intoiulod iii- 

flurroction, wliicli, if iiiisucceasful, would prove the 
ruin of tho popular party. 

A frightful tumult reigned in the faubourgs; tlio 
clang of the tocsin had been hoard during the whole 
iiiglit, and a report that a quantity of arms had 
been collected in the palace waa diligently propa- 
gated in order to rouse the people. Pdtion at last 
succeeded in restoring order; Champion de Cictf, 
who .attended him, received several sabre woinids; 
but, finally, the people consented to retire, and the 
insurrection was adjourned. 

Q-iiarrels and frays, the ordinary preludes of 
an approaching explosion, continued unceasingly 
to disturb the metropolis. Since the 20th of June 
the gardens of the Tuileriea had been kept shut 
by the order of tlie Icing. The terrace of the 
fciiillans, which led to the assembly, remained 
alone open, and tlie sentries received ordci’s to 
allow no one to pass. Deapr^mdnil being once 
seen there, in animated conversation with a deputy, 
wjia hooted, followed into the garden, and borne 
along to the Palais Royal, wlmre he received 
.'joveral wounds. The orders which prohibited all 
entrance into tlie gardens being thus violated, it 
was proposed to supply their placo by a decree. 
This howovoi' was not done ,* but a notice, ox- 
in'oased in these words, was written up over tho 
gates : iYo tliomu/h/are, trespassers mil be prosecuted. 
This was sufficient to prevent tho trespassing on 
the royal promises, although tho king shortly after 
wiihdrew his orders to the sentinels. 

At last, on tho 30th, the Marseillais amvod. 
They formed a band of about five hundred of the 
most turbulent citixon.s of Marseilles. Bai'baroux 
mot them at Charenton. On this occasion a new 
pTOject was concerted with Sunterre. Under pre- 
text of meeting the Marseillais, it was proposed to 
assemble the faubourgs, to march them to the 
' Placo cle Carrousel, and there quietly form a camp 
until the as8eml)ly should have suspended tho 
king, or until he should have voluntaiuly abdicated. 
This suggestion pleased all those wlio were averse 
to the effusion of blood. But it failed, Santerre 
being unable to assemble the faubourgs, and only 
succeeding in collecting a very small number of 
citizens to meet the Marseillais. He then imme- 
diately invited tlie latter to an entertainment which 
was prepared in the Chanips-Elysd'es. On the 
same day and same liour, another entertainment 
was spread for a part of the national guards, of the 
battalion of the Filles-Saint-Thomas, and many 
other individuals, civil and military, all devoted to 
the court, near the spot where the Marseillais 
wQi’G assembled. There was certainly no premedi- 
tated design in this unfortunate encounter on either 
side, for the invitation of Santerre must have been 
pei’fectly unforeseen ; but it was impossible for 
adversaries so bitterly opposed, to remain long in 
each other’s presence without coming to hostilities. 
The populace insulted the royalists ; the latter t 
showed a deteianination to defend themselves : the 
assi.stance of the patriots was then solicited by the 
people, and a combat immediately commenced be- 
tween the two parties of revellers. The Marseil- 
lai.s, rushing upon their adversaries, soon put them 
to flight ; one of the royalists was killed, and many 
wounded. In a moment the disorder became gene- 
ral throughout Paris. The federalists dispersed, 


them&olvcs tlirough the streets, and plucked off 
the cockades of riband, upon the pretext that they 
should have been made of wool. 

Some of the fugitive.? hastened, covered with 
blond, to tlio Tiiileries, where they were recc^'ed 
witli kind and humane attention, for the court con- 
sidered them as viedms to their attaelnneut. The 
national guards who were in tlie service of the palace 
reported this fact, and added tliat tlie ladies of the 
e(uirt wiped away the blood from their wounds 
with their handliercliiefs. These reports greatly ag- 
gravated the animosity of the people, and it was 
believed tliat the scene of the Champs-Elysdes was 
the effect of a premeditated design ; and this formed 
the basis of a new accusation against the Tuilories. 

The national guard of Paris poLitionod the as- 
sembly to send the Marseillais immediately into 
the country, but their petition was hooted down by 
tho galleries, and met with no attention from tho 
assembly. 

Whilst these events were taking place, there vaa 
piiblislied a inaiiifeato, attributed to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and soon ascertained to bo gemiine. 
We have already spoken of the missifjn of Mallut- 
du-Pan. He had fiirniahcd, in the kings iinnic, the 
idea and the draught of a manifesto; hut this notion 
soon took quite another direction. Another inaiii- 
festo, exproesing the sentiments of tho (.inigrunts 
at Coblentz, and bearing the name of Brunhwick, 
was published in front of the Pruhsiim army. This | 
document was expressed in tlie following terinsj 
Their majesties the Emperor and the Ring of 
Prussia, having imimstcd to me the command of 
tlioir combined armies, whicli tli'ey liave assembled 
on the frontiers of Pi'ance, I feci it necessary to 
announce to the inhabitants of this kingdom the 
motives which liave determined the measures of 
these two sovereigns, and the intentions which 
guide them. 

"After having arbitrarily deprived the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorraine of their rights and 
possessions ; after having disturbed the peace of 
the provinces, and destroyed all legitimate govern- 
ment ; after having practised against tlie saci’ed 
person of the king and his august family tlie most 
heinous indignities and outrages, whicli are daily 
renewed, those who have usurped the reins of 
government have finally filled up the measure of 
their iniquities by declaring an unjust war against 
his majesty the Emperor, and attacking his pro- 
vinces situated in the Low Countries ; some of the 
possessions of the Germanic Empire are now sub- 
ject to the same oppression, and many others have 
only escaped the lilce danger by yielding to tho 
dominant party and its emissaries. 

" His majesty the King of Prussia, allied to liis 
impenal majesty by the bonds of a defensive alli- 
ance, and a member himself of tlie Germanic body, 
1ms conceived himself bound to march to the as- 
sistance of his ally and the German estates ; and it 
is under this double obligation that he now takes 
part in the invasion of France. 

" Besides these great interests, the sovereigns 
ai’e equally sensible to another not less important : 
that of suppressing anarchy in the inteiior of 
Fx’ance ; of beating down the blows which ai*e 
aimed at the throne and the altar; of re-osta- 
blishing the power of the law ; restoring to tho 
king that security and liberty of which he is now 
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deprived, and of rdn&tatiug him iu the exercise of 
his legitimate authority. 

Convinced that the healthy portion of the 
French nation abhors the excesses of a tyrannising 
faction, and that the great majority of the ii)habit-> 
ants of France await with impatience the moment 
of succour to declare themselves openly agaiust the 
hateful acta of their oppressors, their majesties the 
Emperor luid King of Prussia solicit and invite 
them to return without delay to the path of duty, 
reason, order, and peace. It is with these views 
that I, the undersigned general, commaiidw*-in- 
chief of the two ai'mies, declare :• — 

“ I. — That, drawn into the present war by irre- 
Biatible circumstances, the two allied courts pro' 
pose no other object to themselves than the welfare 
of Franco j and that they liavo no design of en- 
riching themselves by their conquests. 

“ It. — That they have no intention of interfering 
with the internal govei'imieut of France, their 
single aim hoing to deliver the king, queen, and 
their family from captivity, and to place his moat 
Clmiatian majesty in such a state of security as will 
enable him, without risk or impediment, to call 
together such convocations of his subjects aa he 
may judge fit to promote their 'velfure, in pursu- 
ance of his ptvimisea to that effect. 

“ in. That it is the object of the allied armies 
to protect all the cities, and villages, and persons, 
and propertira of these wlio submit to the king, and 
concur in the instantaneous re-establishmout of 
order throughout France, 

“ iV, That the national guards aro hereby called 
upon to watch, provisionally, over tlie tranquillity 
of the cities and provinces of the kingdom of j 
France, and the safety of the persons and property ' 
of Us inhabitants, till the arrivral of the troops of 
their imperial and royal niajc'jties, or until they 
receive contrary orders, under the penalty of per- 
sonal responsibility ; and that, on the other hand, 
those national guards who may opj>ose the troops 
of tlie allied courts, or may be taken in an hostile 
atiitnde, with arms in their bunds, shall be treated 
as enemies, and punislied as rebels to their king, 
and disturbers of the public peace. 

“V, That the generals, officers, under-officers, 
and soldiers of the French line, ure called upon to 
return to their former allegiance, and submit im- 
mediately to the king, their legitimate sovereign. 

“ VI. That all the members of tlm depar'tments, 

I distidcts, and niunicipalitiiis, are equally respon- 
sible, at the peril of forfeiting their iivea and 
propeudea, for all miademeaiiours, outrages, assas- 
sinations, and pillages, which they suffer to be 
committed, or do not unequivocally make every 
exertion to repress in their respective territories ; 
and tliat they are bound provisionally to retain the 
exercise of tiioir functions, until his most Christian 
majesty, being set at liberty, aluill otherwise fill 
their situations, or that this be done in his name in 
the interval, 

‘'VII. That the inhabitants of all cities, burghs, 
and villages, who shall dare to defend theifiselves 
against the troops of their im])eriai and royal 
majesties, or to fire on them, either in the open 
country'", or through the windewa and dooi'sof tlieir 
houses, shall be immediately subject to all the 
rigour of martial law, and their houses shall be 
burnt or otherwise destroyed ; that, on the con- 


tnijy, all the hurgha, 

and villages, who ti.gi,. j.Uig, and open 

their gates to the ti their niaieslies, shall be 
immediately placed pi-utection ; their 

persons and property -,^,1 kept inviolate, and 
the personal safety of e ^,1 guoh inhabits 
ants shall be provided fii.;,, (.^e general security of 
the nation. “ 

“VIII. That the city oip^^.; Ug inha- 

bitante without distinction called upon to 
submit immediately and to the king, 

to restore him to perfect Kyty, and to invest > 
him and ail the royal p0r.sonatVg ^vith that iuvio- 1 
lability, and pay them that which, by the 

right of niituve and natiuns, are ^ Bubjects 

to their sovereign. Their imperil ma- 
jesties further declare, that all gf the 

!isaeiQbly, of the department, of of the 

natiouai guard of Fai’is, the justice’s fi-htliejicattc. 
and all othei's excrci.sing authoriiy, 
for all events which nuiy happen at Paif ^ that 
their crimes will be punished by cav- 

ing them no hope of pardon. Their inaj^^t^fui*. 
iher declare, on their royal and imperial 
if the palace of the Tuileries is aasaiilteii,>m' me- 
naced, or the least violence, or tlic Smallest outrage 
offered to their majesties the king tttid queen, or to 
the royal family j and that if their safety, security, 
and liberty, is not immediately provided for, they 
will take an exemplary «nd ever-inemorablo ven- 
geance on the city of Paris, by delivering it over to 
a military massacre and total .subversion ; and that 
j the rebels shall meet that condign punishment their 
I crimes have so well merited. Their imperial and 
royal majesties promise, on the contrary, to oxert 
their influence with his most Christian majesty to 
obtain pardon for all their crimes and errors, and 
to take the most vigorous measures to protect 
their persons and possessions, on condition of their 
prompt and literal obedience to the above injunc- 
tion. 

" Finally, their majesties, acknowledging the 
validity of none of those laws whieb have not ema- 
nated from the king in the enjoyment of perfect 
liberty, protest against the authenticity of all those 
declarations which have been, or may hereafter be 
made in the name of his most Christian majesty, 
whilst his sacred person, that of the queen, and 
all the royal family, remain under constraint ; to 
deliver him from which, their imperial and royal 
majesties solicit his most Christian majesty, to 
designate that city of liis kingdom, iu the neigh- 
bourhood of his frontiers, to which he may judge it 
most expedient to retire with the queen, and his 
family, under a safe escort, which shall be sent him 
for that purpose 5 that his most Ciiristian majesty, 
being placed in perfect safety, may call into liia 
councils such miiiiatcrs as he may be pleased to 
point out, make such convocations of his subjects 
ua may seem to him expedient, take measures for | 
the re-establishment of good order, and regulate ; 
the administration of his kingdom. 

“ Finally, I myself declare, and engage in my 
capacity as commander-in-chief, to maintain per- 
fect discipline among my troops, and to treat with 
gentleness and moderation all wibo may show them- 
selves peaceably disposed and submissive, and to 
employ force only against those who resist and 
rebel. 
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“ From tile abt've roaHOiiH, I require and expect 
all the inlKibiLtiiiis of this kitip;dom not to oppose 
the niarcli and operations of the troops imdei' my 
command, hut to grant them everywhere a free 
entrance into their cities, and to afford them such 
aid and assistance as circumstances may require. 

“Given at the lie.ad quarters at Cobleiitz. 

«25l,h July, 1792 

[Signed) Ciurlrs William Ferdinand, 

“Duke of Brunhwick-Luiiebourg.” 

That which appeared the most extraordinary 
circumstance in this declaration was, that being 
dated the 25th, at Coblcntz, it amved at Paris on 
the 28Lh, and was inserted in all the royalist jour- 
nals. It produced a great impression, from the 
conflict of emotions it superinduced. Tt effectually 
roused the people to resist to the utmost an enemy, 
whose language was so haughty, and whose threats 
were so fierce. As things then were, it is not to 
be wondered at, that the court ami the king were 
accused of this new crime. Louis XVI., tlicrefore, 
hastened Lo disavow it by a incsaiige, and tliis lie 
could undoubtedly do with perfect aineerity, for it 
was very diftevout from the riu»del which he had 
proposed j but bills exam^fle should have shown 
lilm how much hia views wouhl he overdone 
by lus own party, if they should conquer. Nei- 
ther hia disavowal, nor tlio expressions of fide- 
lity to the constitution, and lovu to the nation, 
wliich acoonipanicd it, produced any effect on the 
iisseinbly. Speaking of lua pe<iple, whoso happi- 
ness, lie said, had always been near bis hoai*t, ho 
added : “How many sorrows would be obliterated 
by tlie slighteat symptom of returning affection.’* 
These affecting expresaiona excited no longer that 
enthusiasm they were wont to call forth ; notliing 
was seen in thorn but the language of deceit, and 
many deputies moved that the inct»sago of the. king 
should be printed, in order, as they said, that the 
striking contrast between his words and actions 
might appear. From this moment, the public fer- 
ment unceasingly increased,and events began to wear 
a more tlireateniiig aspect than ever. By a decree 
of the department of the Bouches-du-Bhone, the 
taxes levied in that province were retained for the 
payment of the troops sent against the Savoyards, 
and the same decree made complaint against the 
insufficient measures of the assembly. This was 
the effect of an idea of Barbaroux. The decree 
was quashed by the assembly, although its execu- 
tion could not be prevented. It was reported, at 
the same time, that the Sardinians were advancing, 
to the number of fifty thousand. This was contra- 
! dieted by the minister for foreign affairs, who 
assured the assembly that, at most, their numbers 
I did not amount to more than from eleven to twelve 
' thousand. Another report succeeded to this. It 
was asserted that the federalists, who had actually 
proceeded to Soiasons, had been poiaoned by pieces 
of gloss kneaded up with their bread. It was even 
said, that sixteen hundred were already dead, and 
eight hundred sick. Reference was afterwards 
made to the informants themaelvea, when it ap- 
peared, that the flour with wliich this bread was 
made, having been deposited in a church where 
aome bottles had been broken, some pieces of glass 
hud been discovered in the bread j however, none 
were elthnr dead or even ill. 


Oil the 20tli of July, all tho sections of Paris 
were rendered permanent, by au act of the v\8- 
sembly. They had met together, and had com- 
miasioned Pe'tlon to propose to the assembly, In 
their name, the dethronement of Louis XVl. 
The mayor of Paris, emboldened by tins authority, 
presented himself on the morning of the 3rd of 
August before the assembly, and delivered the 
message of the forty-eight sections in the shape of 
a petition. He recapitulated the conduct of Louis 
XVI. since the commencement of the revo- 
lution ; he enumerated the benefits the nation 
had conferred upon the king, nnd the return 
be bad made ; he depicted the dangers which 
threatened tlie country, the approach of foreign 
armies, the scanty means of defence that Imd been | 
prt)vided, the revolt of one of oiir generals against j 
the assembly, tho o]»pobition of many diri'ctorics, ^ 
and the terrible threats and absurd acts which had 
been proclaimed in the name of the Duke of 
Bi’unswick ; and finally, he concluded by])roposmg 
the dethronement of the king, and begged the as* 
acinbly to take that important question into their 
iuinicdlate cf>asidevatiou. 

This great question, which hitherto had only 
been earnestly diaeussod by the clubs, the fBclox'ul- 
ists, and the communes, now aofjuired a new 
character, by being pi-esented to tho assembly in 
I the name of Paris and its mayor. It was received, 

I liinvover, rather ^vitli astonishment than favour 
in the moi’nhig sitting ; nevertheless its dlRunsHion 
commenced on the same evening, but was thence 
adjourned till Thursday the 0th of August, And 
the assembly was conlinually receiving and reading 
petitions expressing in even stronger language than 
that of tho mayor, the same wish and the same 
sentiments. 

The section of Mauconsei), going further than 
any of the otliera, did not confuie themselves to 
demanding the dctlironemont, but on their own 
authority pronotmeed it. They declared that they 
could no longer aclcnowledge Louis XVI. as king of 
the French nation; that they were about to demand 
of the legislative body, whether they were thus 
willing to save France, nay more, that they invited 
every section of the empire (for they no longer 
called it the kingdom) to imitate their example. 

The assembly, as has already appeared, did nnt 
catch the spirit of in.gurrection so soon as the in- 
ferior authorities, because being charged with 
tho preseiwation of the laws they were rather 
bound to respect them. The assembly found itself 
frequently outstripped by the popular bodies, 
and perceived that their authority was sliding 
from them. The assembly therefovo annulled the 
decree of the section of Mauuonseil ; Vergniaud 
and Gambon used the harshest expressions against 
this act, which they termed an usurpation of tlie 
sovereignty of the people. Nevertheless, it appeared 
that in this act, they did nut so much condemn the 
violation of principles as the precipitancy of the 
petitioners, and above all the impropriety of their 
language with respect to the national assembly. 

The term of all these incertitudes at last 
approached. On the same day, the insurrectional 
committee of the federalists and the fiieiids of the 
king, who had provided for liis flight, held their 
several meetings ; the former adjourned the inHiir- 
rection to the time when the dethronement ques- 
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iion woyiU^ bo dobatcrtj tbiii 5s to say, to the evening 
of tho 9th of August. On their partj the frienda 
of the king naaoiiihled in tiie garden of M. do 
Montmorin, and thovo concerted measures for 
his flight. The Duke de Liaucourt and M. de 
Lafayette renewed tiieir offers ; every thing was 
prepared for the departure of the royal family, 
t3iit money was wanting ; Bertrand de MollevUlo 
had uselessly exhausted the civil list, by paying 
the royalist clubs, the speakers of the tribunes, 
and tho mob orators, the pretended go-betweens, 
who gained over no one, and kept for then* own 
ii.yQ the funds of the court ; this deficiency, how- 
ever, was generously supplied by the friends of 
the king, who were eager to expend their private 
fortfmes in his service. The offer of M. de Lian- 
court has been already related; he gave all the 
gold he could scrape together. Others also con- 
tributed all they could call their own. Some de- 
voted friends made themselves ready to follow the 
carriage that w'as to bear the royal family, and if 
necessary, to perish in its defence. Every thing 
was now ready, and tho friends of Louis, who met 
at tho houfto of MoutmoHn, after a consultation 
wbicii lasted tho whole evening, were accoi’dant in 
their opinions that it should be hurried on without 
delay. The king, who saw him immediately after- 
wards, gave his consent to tiiis resolve, and gave 
orders that Messrs, do Montciel and dc Sainte 
Croix should duly Ije acquaiuted. ‘Whatever Inid 
been the opinion of those meu who had met to- ' 
gethov on this affair, they experieneed a momen- 
tary joy at the prospect of the nionai'cli’s speedy 
deliverance *. 

But, on the ne.xt day, all was changed ; the lung 
declared that he would not go, as he should then 
have to reproach him'self with commencing a civil 
war- His friends were struck with consternation, 
and they soon learnt that the motive he had given 
for his refusal to comply with their solicitations 
was not the real one ; but that the supposed speedy 
approach of Brunswiclc, the adjournment of tlie 
insurrection, and especially the reluctance of the 
queen to trust herself with constitutionalists, had 
induced liiin to change his mind ; she had most 
deeidediy expressed her repugnance, saying, that 
it was better to perish at once, than trust them- 
selves to the hands of persons who had doue them 
so much misciiief +• 

Thus all the efforts of the constitutionalists, and 
tlie dangers to which they had exposed themselves 
for the king, were ineffectual. Lafayette was 
deeply compromised. He had agreed with Luck- 
ner that, in case of necessity, he should nmreh on 
the capital to rescue the king. The latter, sum- 
m<jned before the assembly, disclosed this inten- 
tion to the extraordinary commission of twelve : 
feeble and fluctuating, this old general was easily 
persuaded to pass from one party to another, and 
to communicate all he knew of those whom lie 
deserted, to those by whom he was gained over. 
In hia excuse, he pleaded his ignorance of the 
French language, wept, and complaiiiGd "that he 
w.aa surrounded by factions. Guadefc had the ad- 
dress to get from him all the design of Lafayette ; 
and Bureau de Puzy being implicated as an accom- 

* See note 46 in the Appendix. 

t See Memoirs of jvradarae Campan, vol. il. p. 125. 


plicc with the gonoral, was called to the bar of tho 
chamber to explain his conduct. This man was 
one of the friends and ofBcors of Lafayette. He 
denied all the charges which were brought against 
him with the greatest assurance, and with an air 
that induced the asaeinbly to believe that lie never 
had been cognizant of the negotiations of his gene- 
ral. The question of the in^peaclimcnt of Lafa- 
yette was still adjourned. 

The day fixed for the debate on the dethrone- 
ment question was now near at hand, Tlie insur- 
rection U'hich was then to take place was regularly 
planned and publicly known. The Marseillais, 
whose barracks were situated at one of the extremi- 
ties of Paris, were removed to the seciion of the 
Cordeliers, near the club of that name. Tliis was 
in tho centre of Paris, and very near the intended 
scene of action. Cartridges wore distributed among 
those troops by two municipal officers, and every 
thing was ready for the 10th of August. 

On tlie 8th, it was debated what was to be done 
with L.afayette. He was exculpated by a great 
m.ajority. Some deputies, much enraged at this 
acquittal, demanded a new collection of votes, by 
calling iiuVividually over the names of all the mem- 
bers of the assembly. On this new trial, four 
hundred and forty-six had still courage to declare 
themselves in favour of Lafayette, against a mina- 
rity of two hundred and twenty-fonr. The mob, 
who Iwd bestiiTcd themselves on this intelligence, 
collected in crowds round the door of the assem- 
bly, and insulted the deputies as they left tho 
chamber, and in particular maltreated those who 
were recognized as belonging to the right side of 
the assembly, such as Vaublnnc, Girardin, Dumas, 
&c. On all sides, the people were indignant with 
the national representation, and declared that the 
safety of the nation could not be looked for from 
those who )md absolved tha traitor Lafayette^ 

On the next day, the 9tb, an extraordinary agi- 
tation prevailed amongst the deputies. Those who 
had been insulted tlie evening before complained, 
either personally or by letter', of the outrages they 
had sustained from the mob. Among other com- 
plaints, it was asserted that M. Beaiicaron had 
hardly escaped being hung from a lamp. This 
occasioned a burst of savage laughter from the 
galleries ; and wlien M. de Girardin declared that 
he himself had been struck, he was asked, in an 
ironical manner, by those who knew more about it 
than he did, where and how had he been assaulted. 
“Cowards,” replied he, “always strike behind I” 
At last, a member moved the order of the day ; 
and, in the mean time, the assembly decided tliat 
Roederer, the procurator-syndic of the commune, 
should be summoned to the bar, and charged, on 
Ills personal responsibility, to preserve the safety 
and inviolability of all the membei'S of the assem- 
bly. Some wished to interrogate the mayor of 
Paris, and oblige him to declare, yea or nay, 
whether he could answer for the public tranquil- 
lity, Guadet repelled this motion by another. He 
proposed that, at th© same time, the king should 
also be interrogated, and obliged to declare, yea or 
nay, whether he was able to answer for the safety 
and inviolability of the Frencli temtory. 

In the midst, however, of these contrary propo- 
sitions, it was easy to perceive that the assembly 
di'eadecl the approaching moment of decision, and 
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tliat the Girondists tlienisulvca would liavo jjve- 
feiTcd hriugini,^ about tlic dethronement by a de- 
cree, rather than by a dubious and murderous 
attack upon the palace. While tlu\»gs were iu this 
state, Roederer arrived, and announced the deter- 
mination of one of the aeefcioiia to ring the tocsin, 
and to march immediately upon the a&aembly and 
the Tuileries, if the detlironeinent of Louis XVI. 
Avas not instantly pronounced. Ration then came 
forward j without avowizig explioitiy all that he 
knew, he acknou'Iedgcd that dangerous designs 
were harboured by the people ; ho enumerated tlie 
precautions lie had taken to prevent their taking 
effect, and promised to consult with the depart- 
ment, and adopt tlieir racasurcs, If they appeared 
more efficacious than those of the municipality. 

Pe'tioii, as well aa hia friciida the Girondists, 
would have preferred that the dethronement of 
Louis XYI. should rather be the result, of a deci- 
sion of the aasemhly, than of a popular attack on 
the palace. A majority for the dethronement 
being almost a maltcr of certainty, he was more 
diaposctl to repress the intentions of tlie insurrec- 
tional committee. He tlicn ]jrc'seiiterl himself be- 
fore the Gomuuttee of surveillance of the Jacohiua, 
and endeavoured to persuade Chahot to suspend 
the insuiTecLion, asaui'ing him that the Giromlins 
had made up tlveir minds for dethrouemeut, and 
for the immediate oouvocutiou of a uaiional con- 
vention j that they wero sure of a majority ; and 
that tliere was no necessity to cxpo.so tljomselvcs 
to an attack of which the result might be doubtful. 
Chabot replied, that no reliance could be ])lace(l on 
an assembly who had acquitted the icrelch Lafa- 
yette; that he, ration, suffered himself to he de- 
ceived by his friends ; that the people were detcr- 
miiiod to take their cause into their own hands ; 
and that, on that very evening, tlie tocsin would 
resound through all the faubourgs, “ You always 
will have such strange nfitiona,” replied Pdtion ; 
*^woe be to us, if the people lise I 1 know the in- 
ftiiencc you possess, but I also possess influence, 
and I will ernploy it all against you,” You shall 
be arrested,” replied Chahot, and prevented from 
acting.” 

The public mind was too much excited to be 
able to comprelieiid the fears of Potion, or to be 
diverted from its purpose by his exertions. A 
general ferment prevailed in Paris ; tlie di'ums 
heat to arms in all its quarters j the battallona of 
the national guards took up their several posts 
with very different inclinations ; the sections were 
filled, if not with the greatest number, jit least with 
tlie most violent citizens. The insurrectional com- 
mittee divided itself into three parts, Pournier 
and some otliors wore posted at the faubourg 
Saint- Marceau ,• Santerre and Westermann occu- 
I)5ed the faubourg Saint-Anloiue ; and Dautoii, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Carra, were at the club 
of the Cordeliers with the battalion of Marseilles. 
Barbaroux, having placed torch-bearers at the 
assembly and the palace, had got couriers in readi- 
ness to take the road to the south, and had pro- 
vided himself with a dose of poison, so uncertain 
was he of success j and he awaited at the Corde- 
liers the event of the insurrection. As for Robes- 
pierre, nobody knew w'here he was. Marat was 
hidden in' a cellar of the section by Danton, who 
then immediately hastened to occupy the tribune 


of the Cordelierg, Every one faltered, as upon tlie 
evG of a great event ; but Danton, proportioning 
his audacity to the importance of the event about 
to tyaiiapirc, thundered out against the unhapjjy 
Louis XVI. ; he eiuimerated what he called the 
ci'imes of the court ; he reminded his audience of 
tlie hatred tliey had ever di8})layed to the coiislitu- 
tiun ; he dwelt upon the deceitful and hypocritical 
promises of the king, which had always been belied 
by his actions ; and, finally, he pointed out his 
evident machmatious to introduce foreign armies 
into the country. Tho people,” continued he, 
“ can only now liave recourse to themselves, for 
the constitution is not able to help them, and the 
assembly has acquitted Lafayette ; it remains only, 
therefore, for you to save yuiirsclves. Hasten, 
then, this very night to accomplish your deliver- 
ance, for the satellites of the palace will doubtless 
Bally forth on the people, to buteher them, btiove 
their departure for Coblentz. Hasten, then ! Save 
yourselves! stive yourselves I To arms! to arms!” 

At that moment a shot was fired in the Court 
of Commerce ; the cry “ To arms” became general, 
and tho insuiTcction openly j)rocIaimed, It waa 
then half past eleven o’Dlock. Tho Marseillais 
formed themselves before the door of tiio Corde- 
lu*ra, seized on several pieces of cannon, iukI were 
(puckly augmented by an immciiso mob jJUL'f-uing 
tbo same object. Cnniillo Dcsnujulins, and iithorh, 
hastened to ring tho tocsin, but all tlio sections 
did not display the same oxcitemozit; iljoh' zail, 
however, was soon etirrod up ; they quickly met, 
and named comTiiissioners, who were to ]iroccou 
to tho Hotel de Ville, to displace the former numi- 
cipality, and usvu’p all their powers. Atla'^tihcy 
repair to the clocU-towcv, hike possession of it by 
main force, and then the tocsin begins ringing. 
The solemn clang resounds through the vast e.xtent 
of the city. It is heard from street to street, and 
from house to house, It summons the clejnitica, 
the magistrates, the citizens, to their posts, and 
finally reaches the palace, as the harbinger of that 
fatal night that has at last arrived — anight 
of terror, destruction, and blood, warning the 
monarch that thi.s is the last night he is to pass in 
the palace of his fathers. 

The emissaries of the court now came to inform 
the king that he stood on tlie brink of some fatal 
cataat 2 *ophe ; they liad, they said, overheard tho 
speech of the president of the Corileliers ; that he 
told the people that they were not on this occasion 
to conduct themselves as on the 20th of June, as 
forming a simple civic p>rocession; that is t(j t^ay, tluit 
if the 20th of June had convoyed the threat, tlie lUth 
of August should strike the decisive blow ; in fact, 
it waa DO longer a matter of doubt. The king, tlie 
queen, their two children, their sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, had not retired to rest, and after supper, 
had gone to the conncil-chamber, where all the lui- 
iiistera and a great number of officers of high rank 
wore assembled. They there deliberated in the 
midst of this agitation upon the measures to be 
taken to Ctive tho royal personages. Their means 
of resistance were hut few, indeed almost none, for 
the distrust of the assembly, and the imprudence 
of the court, had left them almost in a perfectly 
defenceless state. ,i 

The constitutional guard, disbanded by tlie as- 
sembly, had not been replaced by tho king, who 
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had preferred conihmhig its pay, than forming it 
anew ; this was a loss of eighteen hundred men to 
the palace. The regiments whoso inclinations had 
appeared favourable to the king during the last 
federation, had been sent away from Paris, by the 
ordinary means of an act of the assembly. The Swiss 
could not have been sent away, thanks to the conven- 
tion which allowed their service, hut they had been 
deprived of tlicir artillery; and the court, at the time 
the flight into Normandy was determined upon, had 
sent one of these faithful battalions into that province, 
under pretext of escorting a store of grain. This 
battalion had not yet been recalled. Some few Swiss 
only, barracked at Courbevoie, had been sent back 
by the order of Petion, and these altogether con- 
sisted of no more than eight or nine hundred men. 
The gcndai-meriQ had just been recomposed of the ' 
old soldiers of the French guards, the originators i 
of the disorders of the Idth of July. In line, the | 
national guard had ueitlier the same commanders 
nor the same devotion to the king as they had mani< 
fested on tho Gth of October, 1789. Tlie staff, as 
we have already observed, hud been recomposed. 
A host of citizens had quitted the service in dis- 
gust, and those who had not deserted their post, 
were intimidated by the fury of the populace. The 
national guard, therefore, was, as was every place in 
tile kingdom, composed of a new revolutionary ge- 
neration. They were divided, as Franc© itself was 
divided, into coustitutionaliats and republicans. 
The whole battalion of the Filles-Saint-Thomas, 
and a part of that of the Petits Ph’es, it is true, 
were devoted to the king ; all the other corps 
were either indifferent or enemies to the royalist 
party j above all, the cannoneers, who compre- 
iieiiued the principal strength, were decided re- 
publicans, The severe discipline of this part of 
the amy had driven away the rich citizenry j 
locksmiths and blacksmiths were now mniiters of 
the cannon, and identified themselves witli that 
people, of which they formed a portion. Thus 
Were left to tlie king but eight or nine hundred 
Swiss, and a little moi'e than one battalion of the 
national guard. 

It will be recollected that since the retirement of 
Lafayette, the conimund of the national guard was 
alternately held by six captains. On that day, the 
cummand liad fallen on the coiiiniand;int Mandat, an 
old soldier, who although somewhat offensive to the 
court by his constitutional opinions, nevertheless 
inspired the king with the most perfect confidence 
in his firmness, intelligence, and inflexible adhe- 
renco to his duty. Mandat, who was general-in- 
chief on that fatal night, had hastily made the best 
defences possible. 

The floor of the great gallery leading from the 
Louvre to the Tuileries had already been broken hi, 
to atop the passage of tlie as^^iailauts at that ap- 
proach. Mandat, therefore, did not think it neces- 
sary to bring any additional defence to that quarter 
of the palace, but was solicitous chiefly to guard 
the avenues of the courts and the garden. Not- 
withstanding the urgent necessity of the moment, 
hut few of the national guards had assembled. The 
battalions were not complete ; tlie most zealous 
officers. bad hastened individu&ily to the palace; 
Mandat ordered these latter to mingle with the 
rank's of the Swiss, and he tlien fixed them at their 
posts in the courts, the garden, and the apartments. 


lie placed one })ioco of ciinmni in the iSwiss court, 
three iu tho middle court, and three in the court of 
the princes. 

These pieces of artillery were unfortunately con- 
fided to the caiinouGcrs of the national guard, that 
is, to the enemy. But the couragcoiia and faithful 
Swiss eyed them with suspicion, and were I'eady, 
in a moment, to seize their guns, and thrust them 
out from among thorn. 

Mandat had also placed some advanced posts of 
gendarmerie at tho colonnade (jf the Louvre, and 
at the Ilutcl do Ville ; bub this gendarmerie was, 
as we have said, composed of the old French 
guards. 

To these defenders of the palace, we must add 
many old servants of the king, whose age or mode- 
mtioQ prevented them from emigrating, and who 
came now generously to die by the side of their 
prince. They were armed with such weapons as 
they could find in their haste, or procure in the 
palace, with old .swords or pistols tied round their 
waists with handlcerchiefs. Some took the shovels 
and tongs from tho fire-places, not laying aside, 
even in tliis awful moment, their absurd jokes, 
when, for once, the court might be expected to be 
Berious. This concourse of uscIcbb persons, so far 
from being of service, only bewildered the national 
guard, and added to the confusion, which was 
already great. 

All tlie inembers of the directory of the depart- 
ment betook theroBcWes to the Tuileries j tho 
virtuous Duke de Larochofoucauld was there ; 
Roederer, the procureur-syndic of tlie coinmuno, 
had also arrived ; Pdtion, being summoned, at last 
appeared with two municipal officer.s. He was 
then required to sign the order to repel force by 
force, and that he might not appear an accomplice 
of tlie insurgents, be complied with this demand. 
The court were rejoiced at having him in their pos- 
session, and were resolved to retain an hostage so 
dear to the people. Being informed of tins design, 
the assembly summoned him to appear before them. 
Some counselled the king not to let him go, but he 
rejected this advice, and the mayor left the Tuile- 
ries without meeting with any impediment. 

The order for repelling force by force having 
been obtained, many npinions were offered as to 
the manner in wliioh it should bo used. In this 
difficult situation, various means were suggested. 
One of them, which was boldly conceived, might 
have succeeded ; it was to disperse the insurgents 
by a sudden onaot, wiio, with the Marseillais, did 
iu)t altogether at that time .amount to more than a 
few thousand men. The inhabitants of the faubourg 
Saint Marceau had not yet assembled. Santerve 
hesitated at the faubourg Saint Antoine ; Dantoii 
alone, and the Marseillais, were drawn up in order 
at the On’deliers, and impatiently awaited the ai'- 
rival of the rest of the insurgents on the Pont St. 
Michael. 

A sudden attack at this moment might cer- 
tainly have dispersed the multitude, and put down 
the insuiTection at a blow. But a more safe and 
legal plan was suggested by Mandat ; this was to 
suffer the insurgents to collect their forces and 
inarch towai'ds the palace, and then t(f attack them 
suddenly on two decisive points, first, while one 
body debouched upon the place of the Hotel do 
Ville, by the arcade of Saint Jean, they were to be 
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siiddonly charged, and that the same inode should 
be adopted at the Louvre, against those who should 
come by the Pont Neuf, along the quay of the 
Tuilcrlea. Orders had been actually given to the 
goiidarmerie wlio were stntioned at the colonnade, 
to let the insurgents file off, and attaclc them in the 
rear, whilst the geudarnieric stationed at the Place 
de Carrousel were ordered to rush out upon them 
through the narrow gateways adjoining the Louvre, 
and attaclc them in front. The success of these 
measures was almost certain. Mandat had already 
given the necessary orders to the commanders of 
the cliiferent posts, and particularly to that at the 
Hotel de ViUe. I 

We have ali’cady observed that a new munici- i 
pality had been formed at the Hotel de Ville, Dan- 
' ton and Manuel were the only members of that 
I body who were returned. The order of Mandat 
I was shown to this insurgent municipality, who 
immediately summoned the commander to appear 
at the Hotel de Villc. This summons was com- 
municated to the court, who were perfectly ignorant 
of any change having taken placo in the municipal 
body. Mandat at first hesitated to obey, but 
finally yielded to the persuasions of every one 
present ; even the mnmbera of the elepnrtment, in 
ignorance of what had taken place, judged it unwise 
in him to violate the law by refusing to make bis 
appearance bofore a legally-constituted authority. 
llaYiug decided to obey the aumnimia, he delivered 
over the oi\ler fur repelling force liy force to Ins 
son, and left the palaco for the municipality. It 
was now about lour o’clock. Ho was surprised on 
his arrival t<i find that a change imd taken place 
in the magistracy. He wim iinmediutely brouglit 
before them and interrogated upon the order ho had 
given ; he was iniinediately remanded to his post, 
and in remanding him, tlio president accompanied 
his order with a signlfioant gesture, which served 
ns an order to put Uic commandant to death. In 
point of fact, the iinfurtunatG commandant had 
scarcely quitted the threshold of the Hotel de Villc, 
when he was seized and pistolled, Ilis clothes were 
stripped off, in the hopes of finding the warrant 
which lie had given up to his son before he quitted 
the palace, the rabble threw his corpse into the 
river, whicli shortly afterwards became the recep- 
tacle of so many others. 

This act of barbarity paralysed the measures 
that had been provided for the defence of the 
palace, it destroyed nil unity, and obstructed the 
execution of the plan of defence. However, all 
was not yet lost ; the inaurrection was not yet 
oonsuramated. The Marseillais, after having waited 
with the utmost impatience for the faubourg Saint 
Antoine, which had not come up, at tlie moment 
despaired of success, but Westerniaiin putting his 
sword to Santerre’s breast had compelled him 
to march. Tlie faubourg.s then arrived in due 
succession, some by the Rue St. Honorif, and 
others by the Pont Neuf, the Pout Royal, and the 
small wickets of the Louvre. The Marseillais and 
the federalists marched in front of the columns, 
with the federalists of Bretagne, and pointed their 
pieces against the palace. The force of the insur- 
gents gradually increasing, presented an appear- 
ance more formidable thau they really were, owing 
to the crowds which flocked about them from 
curiosity. "Whilst they were advancing ui)on the 
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Tuilcrics, Santorre hastened to the Hotel de Ville, 
to endeavour to get himself nominated coinniander- 
in-chiuf of the national guard ; Westcrmaim re- 
mained outlie field of battle tn direct the at,bavlfluia. 
However, every thing there indicated the greatest 
confu.sion; so much .so, that the body of insurgents 
which had been destined to guard Pdtion’s liouse, in 
order that his acquiescence in the insurrection might 
appear a matter of necessity, were not despatched 
to perform tliat duty, Pdtioii sent a rncasage to 
the Hotel do Ville to repair this oniisainn ere it 
was too late, and shortly after n band of some hun- 
dred men ariived and surrounded his house, in 
order that he might appear to l>c under compul- 
sion. 

The palace was at this time beset on all sides. 
As the morning dawned, and they could see beyond 
the old gates of the court-yard, they perceived 
loop holes which discovered their artillery pointing 
upon the palace, and lieard their savage yells, and 
menacing songs. It was intended to mate the 
preconcerted attack, but when inlellig«'iice had 
arrived of Mandat’s death, the ministers and the 
departments thought it best to allow the insurgents 
to bo the fii-st aggresboi’s, that ths court might re- 
tain that advantage wliicb the observance of tlie Jaw 
gave them. 

llocdercr had now inspected the ranks of the 
garrison, and made In tlio prescnco of tho Swiss 
and the national guards the legal proclamation 
wliifh forbade them to act on the offensive ; but 
enjoined tlicm to rejad forco by force. The king 
was also prevailed upon to review in person tlio 
servants who were making ready to defend him. 
This unfortunate prince had passed all the night 
in listening to the various opinions of his counsel* 
lors. The few mumonts ho was left to himself he 
spent in prayer to the Almiglity on behalf of hia 
royal couhort, bis children, and hia sister, the 
objects which cutiredy engrossed his thoughts, 
Sire,” said the queen, “now is the time to sum- 
mon up all your energies and it is positively 
asserted, that, snatching a pistol from the eldex’ 
D’Affry’s side, she with animated gestures pre- 
sented it to him. The eyes of the princess were 
streaming with tears, but her head seemed elevated 
with pride, and her nostrils inflated with auger and 
pride. The king himself manifested perfect sell- 
possession, and betrayed no symptom of fear in 
this extraordinary danger ; but his alarm on ac- 
count of his family was extreme, and so over- 
whoJraed was he with grief at the dangers to which 
they were exposed, that it was strongly visible in 
every feature, lie, neverllielesa, made bis ap- 
pearance with great firmness. He wore on this 
occiibioti a violet coloured di’esa, and carried a 
sword, but hia wig nob dressed since the preceding 
evening was half tumbled. On presenting himself 
j at the balcony, lie perceived a formidable array of 
artillery pointed against the palace, but beheld it 
without exhibiting any symptom of alarm. Hia 
pi'caence among the troops called forth expressions 
of enthusiasm. The grenadiers hoisted their caps 
on the tops of their sabres and bayonets, and the 
old cry of “ Long live the king,” eeboedforthe Inat 
time under the arches of the palace of his ancestors. 
The last remains of courage re-animated them, 
hearts that were dispirited recovered ngain, and 
a gleam of confidence and hope exhibited itself. 
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Af. tluH niojiHint tihoi'o lUTived ftoino now battalions 
of tlui initioiuil guiirtl, wliioU had I'ovmad not ciuite 
at) ([uicUly aa the otlici'Hj and wlio came pursnaut 
to tho oi'dur previously given by Mandat. Tlioy 
onttJi'ed before the shouLa of “ Long live tho king” 
hail ecaaod. Some immediately joiiiod those who 
were thus cheering the monarch ; whilst others, 
who wore iiUVetcd with thu popular opinions, re- 
collnetiiig all tho fables tluifc had been circulated 
coneeruiiig the ICniijhts of the Puifjnard^ ifiketediers 
do Poiejuurdy) imagined they were about to be 
delivered up to their vengeance, and crying out 
that they were betrayed by that toretch Mandat, 
excited a kind of tumult. The cannoneers fol- 
lowing their example, turned their guns against 
tlie frout of the i)alace. This occasioned a fray 
between them and those regiments that I'einained 
faithful, which terminated in the former being dis- 
armed and given in charge of a detachment, The 
1 men newly arrived were posted in the garden. 

The king, after having shown himself at the 
lialcciuy,dGaQended the staircase, in order to review 
the troops stationed in the courts. His ai*rivul 
being aiuicnmcod, all fell into their ranks. He 
maintained, during the roview, an unruffled com- 
posure of countenance \ and as he regarded his 
few and faithful adherents with an afifectionate 
and melaucUoly seJateness of aspect, their hearts 
seemed to he deeply penetrated with determined 
devotion. He addrearted them in the most cordial I 
tone of QontideucQ, and expressed his heartfelt 
gratitude for the many instaiices of attachment 
they had shown him ; assured them that it was Ins 
doterminatiou to ffchfc by their aides, and said that, 
in defoiidiug him, tliey were defending their wive.s 
aud children. He thou left them to cross into 
the garden ; but at that very instant, the cry of 
Down with the 'ceto^^ that was uttered by tho bat** 
talion that had just entered, rc.aclied his eiu’s. 
Two of the officers that attended his person ad- 
vised him not to make tho review in the garden ; 
otliei’s exhorted him to visit the post at Pont 
Tournant, and he boldly determined on doing tbs 
latter. To reach tliia post, he had to pass along 
the terrace of tlie touilkuis, which was thronged 
with the mob. While he was pa.ssiag along, he 
was only separated from the maddened crowd by 
a tri-coloured ribbon ; lie nevertheless proceeded, 
and experienced tho insults of the rabble at every 
step. Pie observed at this moment the battalions 
stationed in the gardens join the people on the 
Place de Carrousel. 

Tiiia desertion, coupled with tliat of the en- 
gineers, and the cries of Down with the 'veto** 
winch was vociferated on all sides by the popnlaco, 

, had driven the king to a state of despair. The 
gendarmes also, stationed at the colonnade of the 
Louvre, now abandoned theii* post, and mingled 
with the insurgents. On their part, tlie national 
guard in tho apartments expressed too much avej*- 
siou to their companions the gentlemen of tho 
court, who were to them objects of suspicion. The 
(tiieen endeavoured to allay their distrust. ‘^Grena- 
diers,” said she, these are your comrades ; they 
will (lie by your sides.” Yet, in spite of this appa- 
rent courage, despair was in her hoark After the 
review, she lost all hope, and complained that tho 
king had not shown sufficient energy. I roust 
again repeat, that this unfortunate prince feared 


nothing on his own account. Ho again rofiiHcd, as 
on the 14 th of July, to wear a leather (juiltiug in 
liis bosom, saying, that in battle he would reinaiu 
as impr(»tected ns the lowest of his subjects. Far 
from being deficient in courage, he frequently dis- 
played the most sublime and noble traits of it, hut 
he wanted boldness to act on the offensive ; he 
wanted flelf-coniidcnce ; and, after having invited 
foreign foes into his country, a reluctauco to shed 
blood ill his own defence was the extreme of in- 
consistent weakness. It is certain that, had 
lie headed hia few and faithful adherents on 
iiorseback, the insurrection would have been dis- 
persed. 

At this juncture, the members of the depart- 
ment, perceiving the general disorder which per- 
vaded the palace, and giving up all hopes of a 
successful resistance, advised the king to retiro to 
the assembly. This advice, so often condemned, 
as indeed are all unsuccessful counsels given to 
kings, was tho only beneficial advice to follow at tho 
moment, I 3 y this retreat all effusion of blood was 
prevented, and tlic royal family wero saved, for it 
, is certain that, had the Tuileries boon taken by 
a-ssault, they would have been put to death. Nor 
could any doubts be entertained respecting the 
.success of the assailants j but even had any ex- 
isted, there were suffieient reasons for removhig 
the royal family from so dangerous a situation. 

The queen strongly opposed this step. Madam,” 
said Rosderer, ^^you are exposing the life of your 
husband, as well as tliat of your cliildroii j rettGOt 
upon the responsibility you are talcing ou your- 
self,” A lively altercation ensued ; at last the 
king decided on retiring to the assembly, aud said, 
with a resigned air, “We must quit the palace,’' 
The queen then turning to Roederer, addressed 
him ill those words, “Sir, you are reaponsiblo for 
tlie life of the king and that of my childron.” 
“Madam,” replied the procurator-syndic, “X un- 
dertake to die by their side, but I cannot promise 
room than that.” 

Tile royal family then immediately proceeded 
tlu'ougli the gardens of the Tuileries, and along the 
teiwace of the feuillans, to the assembly. All the 
gentlemen of the court and the household of tho 
palace eagerly xu’cssod forward to follow them ; 
but as sucli a concourse might have endangered 
their safety, aud displeased the assembly, Bcedej’er, 
after many vain efforts, at length succeeded in dis- 
persing the greater number of this train, and then 
proceeded with the remainder to the assembly. A 
detachment of the Swiss and national guard at- 
tended the royal family, aud a deputation was also 
sent by ihe assembly to conduct them into their 
presence. At this time the crowd was so gi*eat, 
that it wag almost impossible to force a passage 
through them. A grenadier of tall stature, taking 
the young Dauphin in his anus, and holding him 
over ills head, in this manner pressed through the 
throng. At sight of this, the queen, thinldng her 
son was about to be cai’ried off', uttered a shriek, 
but she was soon quit of her fears ; the grenadier 
entei'cd the assembly, and placed the young Dau- 
phin on the table. 

The king and his family, followed by two minis- 
ters, then entered the chamber. “I am come 
among you,” said Louis XVI., “to prevent the 
perpetration of a great crime j and 1 1111111;, gentle- 
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nienj thab I &haU not bo in gi'eatcr security Ilian in 
the inklst of you/’ 

Vergniaud, the president, assured tbc king, that 
he might confidently put himself under the pro- 
tection of the members of the national assembly, 
who had sworn to sacrifice their Uvea in defence 
of the constituted authorities. 

The king then seated himself by tlie aide of the 
president, but it being observed by Chabot that his 
presence might be a restraint upon the freedom of 
the assembly’s deliberations, he was removed to 
the office of the cierk of the jourtiala, and the iron 
railing which separated it from the chamber was 
broken down, that, in caso the chamher should be 
attacked by the multitude, ho could, with his family, 
take immediate refuge among the deputies. 

Roederer then related to the assembly the occur- 
rences that had taken place at the palace; he de- 
picted the fury of the multitude, and the danger to 
which the palace was exposed, the courts of which 
were already invaded. The assembly, in coiiscqueuce 
of this representation, sent twenty of its members to 
harangue the mob, and endeavour to allay their 
fury. These members had hardly (Quitted the 
chamber, wheu reiterated discharges of artillery 
were hoard. A general consternation prevailed in 
the assembly. Tlie king iufoi’med the deputies 
that ho had forbidden the Swiss to five. But at 
that very instant a fresh discluivge of artillery and 
musketry was heard. The agitation <»f the assem- 
bly increased every moment. Soon after a mes- 
senger brought intelligence that their deputatiou 
had been dispersed. At tlio same instant the doox’ 
of the liall of the assembly was attacked, and 
awfully resounded from the blows with which it 
was struck; armed citizens having broken in at one 
of the entrances, “ The chamber is invaded,” ex- 
claimed a municipal oflicerj the president put on 
his hat; many deputies rushed from their seats, to 
expel the assailants: finally, the tumult was ap- 
peased. And to the uninterrupted roar of cannon 
and musketry, the deputies join in the ci’y of '‘The 
nation, liberty, and ccpiality for ever,” 

Meantime a murdei’ous contest had commenced 
at the Tuileries. The king having abandoned it, 
it was thought that the people would feel no exas- 
peration against his deserted dwelling; besides, 
the disorder iii which it was, would havo prevented 
their occupying it, and consequently no order had 
been given that it should bo evacuated. The troops 
stationed in the courts had been ordei’ed to enter 
the apartments, where they remained in a state of 
perfect disorder with the servants, gentlemen, and 
officers of the household. This concourse was so 
great, that in spite of the spaciousness of the 
apartments, all communication from one to another 
was almost blocked up. 

The people, perhaps ignorant of the king’s de- 
parture, after waiting for a considerable time at 
the principal wicket, at last attacked the gate, 
broke it to pieces with hatchets, and pressed into 
the court royal. They next formed in columns, 
and, taking possession of the cannon which had 
been imprudently left there after the retreat of the 
troops, turned it against the palace: nevertheless, 
the attack did not commence instantly, The people 
made signs to those within, intimating that their 
intentions were pacific, and requiring an unresisting 
surrender of the edifice. The Swiss, manifesting 


an equally am icablo disposition, threw their cart- 
ridges out of the windows. Some, however, of the 
assailants, more bold than the rest, advanced to 
tlie vestibule of the palace. At the foot of the 
great staircase, a barrier of wood had been cou- 
stimcted, behind which were entrenched, aud 
huddled together, the Swiss guards and the na- 
tional guards. Those who from without had got 
60 far, wished to enter the palace, and remove the 
barrier. After a pretty long struggle, but which 
did not induce an actual battle, the baiTier was 
removed. Th 6 n it was that the iissaUaiits rushed 
up the stairs, and demanded over aud over again 
the surrender of the palace. It is positively as- 
serted that some pikemcn who remained outside 
caught hold of some of the Swiss sentries vvho were 
outside with hoolcs, and coolly put them to death; 
it was also affirmed that some shots iverc fired in 
at the windows, iind that the Swiss, thus exas- 
perated, immediately answered it with a fire of 
musketry. In point of fact, a terrible dischargo of 
fire arms resounded through the palace, and those 
who had got inside fled, crying out that tliey were 
betrayed. It is difficult to decide from which side 
tho firat shots proceeded. The assailants declared 
tliat their intentions were amicable, but that they 
wore suddenly attaclced when they had advanced 
too far to extricate themselves, and in that situa- 
tion slaughtered by the Swiss. This account is 
improbable; first, because the Swiss had no reason 
to feel a desire of revenge against tho in.siu'gciits; 
and secondly, because, the king’s life being saved, 
it was natural that they should rather endeavour 
to protect than hazard their own, aud treason was 
not the way in which this was to be effected. But 
even allowing that upon the act of aggi'essioii tho 
guilt of all that ensued rests, it must be admitted 
that the insurgent party were from the commence- 
ment tho aggressors. All that followed, after the 
palace was once attacked, was inevitable, and the 
effect of accident. But b© that as it may, those of 
the mob who first ventured over the threshold aud 
ascended the great staircase, being terrified at the 
report of the fire of the assailants without, and the 
volley it provoked from the Siviss within, betook 
themselves to flight, and in their retreat received a 
shower of shot upon the staircase itself. The Swss 
then descended in goodorder,aud wheiiat tliebottom 
of thesteps, debouched bytlievestibuleintothecoui*t. 
They tlien seized upon the piece of cannon that 
was lying there, and, although under a heavy fire, 
pointed it against the Marseillais, who immediately 
fell in great numbers. The Marseillais rallied, 
and, the fire continuing, they evacuated tho court, 
A feeling of alarm got ground amongst the people, 
who fled on all sides, and got back again to the 
faubourgs. Had the Swiss followed up their ad- 
vantages, and the gendarmes not deserted their 
post at the Louvre, a charge upon the repelled 
besiegers would have decided tlie contest in favour 
of the palace. 

But atjthis moment, M. de Hervilly produced 
an order from the Idng forbidding the troops on 
any account to fire. de Hervilly arrived at 
the vestibule at the time when tlie Swiss had been 
first repelling the besiegers. He stopped their fire, 
and commanded them in the name of the king to 
follow him to tho assembly. The Swiss accord- 
ingly followed M. de Hervilly to the feuillans in 
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the mulflt of a inur<Icrous fiuo. Thu-A it was that 
the pahioe was deprived of the greatest part of its 
defendera. There still, however, romained on the 
staircase and in tlie apartments a con.'dderablG 
number of unfortunate Swiss whom the Icing’s 
order had nob reached, and who were shortly ex- 
posed, without any nioana of resistance, to tlio 
most appalling clanger. 

During this interval the besiegers had time to 
rally. The Marseillais united with the Bretons, 
ashamed of having given way, resumed their , 
courage, and returned to the charge with redoubled 
fury. Westerinann, who afterwards discovered 
gi'eat talents, corainanded them. They rushed 
forward and fell in great numbers before reaching 
tlie door of the palaco, but having finally reached 
the vestibule they gob possession of the staircase, 
and hecame undisputed masters of the palace, and 
a merciless niassacro comracnccd. The pike- 
bearing moh rushed in after them, and what fol- 
lowed was immediately a scone of massacre. The 
unfortunate Swiss in throwing down thoir arms, 
vainly implored for quarter, they were mercilessly 
biitehered. Tlie palace was immediately set on 
live ; and the gentlemen who remained in it wero 
lumted from their places of concealment ; some 
fled and some were slaughtered. Amongst the 
people there were a few humane conqueroi's. 
“ Spare the ^vomen — do not dishonour the nation 1” 
cried one of those ; and some ladies of the queen, 
begging for mercy on thoir knees, with drawn 
swords held over their heads, were saved. There 
were many vietiu’i'? who \\\et fate with cou- 
: rage ; many, also, whose courage failing them 
I displayed a ready ingenuity in saving themselves, 

I Tliere wore also amongst these furious besiegers 
instances of lioncsty|, and the gold found at the 
palace, whether it were from popular vanity, or 
that disintGi-efttedncsa which springs from enthu- 
siasm, was delivered up to the assembly. 

Meantime the assembly awaited the issue of 
the combat with the most painful anxiety. At 
about eleven o’cluclc they were relieved from all 


suspense. Shouts of victory rent tho air ; the 
doors of tho assembly wero burst oi>cn, and a mul- 
titude, drunk with triumph an<l fury, inahed in 
and tilled the chamber, Tho Swiss whoso lives 
had been spared, were brought prisoners to tlie 
assembly as monuments of popular cloraeney. 
Meanwhile, tho king and the royal family, re- 
mauiiug in the narrow room of the secretary’s \ 
office, Avere obliged passively to take part in tho 
downfall of the throne, and to witnes.s the exulta- 
tion of their conquerors. Vergniaud, the presi- 
dent, quits for a moment his scat to draw up the 
decree of the dethronement, he re-enters, and the 
I assembly pass this celebrated act, in pursuance 
whereof, * 

Louis XYI. is provisionally suspended from the 
exercise of the royal authority ; and, 

A plan of education for tlie prince royal ia 
ordered to be drawn up. 

A national convention is convoked. 

Could it then have been a long settled plan this, 
to abolish monarchy, since the legislative assembly 
after all did no more than suspend the functions of 
the king, and, at the same time, prepared for the 
education of the dauphin ? Wliat timidity charac- 
terized their decisions against this ancient consti- 
' tuted authority 1 Wlmt internal conflicts are 
roanifeBt in tho debates 1 Wliab irre-sohition was 
produced by tho recollections of tho antiquity of 
tho Freucli monarcliy and its royal family I What 
hesitation was created by tlioir reflections on the 
blended glories and sufferings of tho nation under 
the dyuoaty they were about to destroy I Bv\t a 
self-ruling public is always prompt to act j the 
few vestiges of royal honour which remained, and 
which recalled to their minds the memory of past 
times, did not long survive ; tlie suspension of the 
royal authority only preceeded its dissolution ; and 
it was exterminated, not by the downfall of a 
Louis XI., or a Charles IX., or a Louis XIV., 
but by the death of a king of the purest and moat 
amiable charactei^ that had ever sab upon the 
throne of France. 
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The courage di-splaycd by the Swiss in defence of 
the Tuileries proved ineffectuiij. The grand stair- 
case was soon forced, and the palace invaded. The 
victorious mob inunediately penetrated into every 
part of the royal residence j and this supposed 
abode of extraordinary wealth, illimitable plea- 
sure, formidable power, and mischievous intrigue, 


was quickly ransacked by plebeian hands. Such 
was the vengeance wrealced upon riches, grandeur, 
and power, all at one swoop. 

In this conflict eighty Swiss grenadiers were 
slaughtered in a most pitiless maimer, not having 
been, able to effect tbeir retreat. Tlie multitude 
then rushed confusedly into tho apartments, and 
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wrcalced their vengi'aiicc upon Lliose usoleaa friends 
of the king 'who Itad coUertod together in tlie 
palace, for the pui’poae of affording him all the 
protection in their i)o\VGr, and who were known by 
the people inuler the mine of the Knights of the 
Poigwird, Their arms, unable to resist the fury 
of the conquerors, irritated them the more, and 
gave an appeariiuce of truth to the reported designs 
of tlie court. Ever^' closed dour was broken open 
without a moment’s delay. Two doorkeepers, who 
defended the entrance of the grand counGil-chambei*, 
and thus sacrificed themselves to a vain cei*cmo- 
nial, were uistnntly niassaered. The numerous 
household of the court were now seen hurrying 
tumultuously throiigli the long galleries; throwing 
themselves out of tlio windows ; or seeking, in the 
immensity of the palace, some obscm*e hiding- 
place, where they might remain unobserved. The 
ladies of the queen took shelter in one of her 
apartments, and expected every inorncnt to be 
attacked in thuir place of refuge. Tho rinncess of 
Tarento had all the doors thrown open, that the 
irritation of tlie mob might not bo increased by 
resistance. The assailants then rushed on without 
further impediment, and had already seized on one 
of tho female attendants of the queen, who w.as on 
the iioint of being niurdorod, when a voice ex- 
chvin\ed, “ Spare the wenueu ; do not dishonour tho 
nation !” This expression had an electric effect. 
The ladles of the queen were not only spai’od, but 
escorted from the palace under tho care of those 
who, a moment before, were ihirating for their 
blood, but who now made every exertion to save 
tliGtri. After tho massacre of all wlio fell into the 
lianda of tho populace was accompliblied, the work 
of devastation began. All the magnificent furni- 
tui’fi of the palace was destroyed with a Gothic 
frenzy, and tho wrecks of its former splendoxu* 
scattered far and near. The private apartments 
of tho queen were burst open, and profaned by 
indecent ribaldry. The most secret corners were 
ransacked ; every eloaet broken open ; and all the 
papers which could be found were read with eager 
cui’iosity. But to tho horrors of massacre and 
devastation, those of fire wero now added. The 
exterior courts of the palace Iiad caught fire, .and 
the flame seemed spreading I'apidly towards the 
grand edifice, menacing that maguificent abode of 
royalty with complete ruin. This scene of desola' 
tion was not confined to the precincts of the palace. 
The streets were blocked up by broken pieces of 
fiumiture and tlie carcases of the dead. Those who 
fled from the scene of action, or were even sup- 
posed to fly, were treated as enemies, and fired at 
as they retreated. A continual discharge of mus- 
ketry had succeeded to the sound of the cannon, 
and told a tale of fresh murders every moment. 
Such were the horrors which followed this populai’ 
victory, whatever might have been the conquered, 
the conquerors, and the cause for wliich they con- 
tended. 

The executive power being dissolved by the bub- 
pension of Louis XVI,, there remained in Paris 
but two authorities, tha commune and the assem- 
bly. It has been already stated, in relating tho 
events of the lOth of August, that the deputies of 
the sections, having assembled at the Hotel de Ville, 
seized upon the municipal authority, by expelling 
the previous magistrates, and had du'ected tho 


course of tlie insuiTcetiun during the day and 
night of the IPlli, In fact, tiiey jiosseasod tlm 
only effective power ; and being inflated with all 
the pride and presumption of victory, represented 
that class of fiery rev olutionists who had, during the 
whole session, sot themselves against the tardy pro- 
ceedings of the assembly ; which was nevertheless 
composed of men more enlightened and wise, though 
less active and enterprising than themselves. The 
first act of these deputies was the ousting of all 
the higher authorities, fearing their attachment to 
power from their near vicinity to it, They also 
suspended the staff of the nationiil guard, and by 
removing Mandat from the palace, had disorgan- 
ized the defence of the Tuileries, and bestowed 
the command of the national guai’d on Santerre. 
There was not the less anxiety to suspend the 
functions of the department which, from the high 
estate in which it was placed, had constantly been 
opposed to tliG passions of tho populace, having, in 
fact, no sympathy with them. As to the muiiici- 
pality, they suppressed its general council, and 
suljstituted themselves in its place, retaining only 
the mayor P(JtIuii, the procurator-syndic Maimel, 
and the sixteen municipal officers. All this took 
place whilst the people were inalung their attack 
on the palace. Banton presided over this tumul- 
tuous JiBScmhly ; and at one moment, when the 
sharp fire of the Swiss had driven tho ])eo])le 
b.ack, and they were observed retreating along the 
quaj's, he cried out, “Our brethren requii’o our 
assistance ; let us go and give it them,” and im- 
mediately sallied out to join the mob. His pre- 
sence brouglU thorn back to the scene of battle, 
and decided the victory, The combat being over, 
tho people domaiidcil tho enlargement of Pdtion, 
who had been placed iu the custody of the guard, 
that he might resume Ins office of mayor. Never- 
theless, either through regiird fur his safety, or a 
fear that his scrupulous disposition might disap- 
prove of the measures that had been taken during 
the insurrection, tho deputies decided that he 
should still remain tinder the protection of tho 
guard for a day or two, pretending that his life 
would otherwise bo endangered. During the same 
sitting it w'as also declared, that the busts of Louis 
XVI., Bailly, and Lafayette, should he removed 
from the council chamber. The new order who 
bad thus elevated itself threw off th e earliest demon- 
strations of the revolution, in order to substitute 
their own. 

It now remained for this insurrcctionai’y com- 
mune to put themselves in communication with the 
assembly. It is true, they had accused it of tardi- 
ness, and even of monarchical principles ; but as it 
w.os the only existing sovereign authority, they felt 
by no means disposed to treat it with contempt. 
Even on the moi’niiig of the 10th, a deputation ap- 
proached its bar, to announco the formation of the 
commune, and to inform the assembly of their pro- 
ceedings. Dantou was among the members who 
formed '^his deputation. '^TUe people, who have 
sent us to you,” said he, “ have charged us to de- 
clare that they have always considej’edyou worthy 
of their confidence, but that they will acknowledge 
no other judge of those measures which necessity 
lias obliged them to have recourse to, than the 
French people, as well our sovereign os youm, 
met together in primary assemblies.” The assembly 
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replied to these deputies by their proBident, that 
they approved of all that the commune had already 
done, but recomnieiided to thorn the preservation 
of orJc)' and pe.acu. They nlao communicated to 
them tlie decrees which they had that day passed, 
and begged that they would promulgate them. 
After this, a proclarnation, caUing upon every emu 
to I’capect pevsons and property, wiia dnvwu up, and 
some of tile memhera of the assembJy Wei's ordered 
to distribute it among the people. 

Their grand object, however, at the present 
crisis was, to substitute some authority in tho 
place of the regal power, which was now no 
more. The ministers, moeting under the name 
of an executive couficil^ were provisionally entrusted 
with the duties of tlio adininiatratioii, and the 
exceutioiL of the laws. The minister of justice 
was the keeper of the great seal, which being 
affixed to the decrees of tho assembly, stamped 
them with the authority of the legislative power. 
Tlie present question, was tlie choice of persons to 
compose this ministry. The restoration of Roland, 
Claviero, and Servan, who had been dismissed for 
their Mtachmeut to the popular cause, naturally 
occuiTed to tho aasembly, as the best selection that 
could be made. Tlicao three ministers were, thero- 
fox’c, unanimously restored to their former situa- 
tions, Roland to the home department, Soxwan to 
the war-office, and Glavih’e to the finances. But a 
minister of justice, one for foreign and another for 
naval affiurs, were still wautingo Here was an op- 
portunity to ruiilce a free choice, and the desire 
fox*ined feome time since iu favour of obscure merit 
or ardent patriotism, could now be realized witliout 
any Impediment, Dauton, from his influence over 
the multitude, and tlie very leading position he had 
lately assumed, was judged tlie fittest person for 
the first of thcae offices ; aud although by no means 
favoured by tbe Giroudista, as being the choice of 
the rabble, he waa nominated minister of justice by 
a majority of two hundred and twenty-two, out of 
two hundred nml eighty-foui*. After this concession 
to the wishes of the people, and this place having 
been granted to an energetic cbiu'aeter,apliilosopher 
was chosen for the marine, this was the learned 
mathematician Monge, who was proposed and 
elected on tlie suggestion of Ilia friend ainl ad- 
mirer Condorcet. Fiually, Le Brun was ap- 
pointed to the office of foreign affairs, and the 
public rewarded in lus person one of tho.se pains- 
taking individuals who themselves perform all 
those operations, of which ministers reap tho credit. 
After having thus re-established the executive 
powex’, the assembly declared that all those decrees 
to which Louis XVI. bad opposed his -veto, should 
be deemed in force. The foiination of the camp 
near Pai’is, which had been the occasion of such 
aniiuutod diacussieus, waa immediately ordered ; 
and the engineers were authorized, on the same 
day, to commence their fortifications on the heights 
of Mont Martre. Tliia revolution being thus accom- 
plished at Paris, it was necessary to secure its 
success in the departments, and especially in the 
army, which was commanded by suspected gene- 
rals. Commissioners chosen from the assembly 
were consequently sent into the departments, and 
to the army, to carry information respecting the 
events of the lOtli of August, and also to displace, 
if it should appear iiecesaaryj both the civil and 


luilUavy chiefs then in authority, and to substitute 
others iu tbeir room. 

Thego decrees were all passed hi a few hours ; 
and even whilst they were being passed, the attention 
of the assembly was frequently called to other 
subjects. Many of the valuables which had been 
carried off from the Tuileries woro brought to tho 
assembly. The Swiss, the household of the palace, 
and all those who had been arrested in their 
flight, or saved from the fury of the people, were 
conducted to its bar, and thus sbeltered for a 
time. Crowds of persons came in, one after an- 
other, to give information of the discoveries they 
had made of the supposed plots of the court. Ac- 
cusations and calumnies of every description were 
uttered against tho royal family, who overheard 
thorn all from the contracted apartment in which 
they were placed. This apartment was the lodge 
of the clerk of the journals. Louis XVI. listened 
calmly to all that was said, and conversed, in tho | 
intervals, with Vergniaud and other do])tittes wiio 
were seated near him. Having been confined 1U‘- 
tceu hours, he had asked for some refrcshinent, 
which he partook of with his wife and cluUlrou. 
Tins afforded occasion for many to indulge them- | 
selves in indecent and ungenerous raillery coii- 
cei’niug his su]>posed propensity to tho pleasures 
of the table 1 Such cuneideratic^n did misfortune 
receive at their victorious hands I The dauphin 
reclined on the bosom of his mother, and slept 
heavily, being overcome by tho excessive heat. 
The young princess and Madame Elizabeth sat 
beside the queen, their eyes red and swoln with 
teal's. At the further end of the lodge were a few 
lords attached to his person, who had not deserted 
him in liis misfortunes. Fifty soldiers, chosen from 
those who had escorted the royal family from tlie 
palace to the assembly, constituted a guard for tbeiv 
persons iu this narrow apartment. It was from 
this place the fallen nitmarch contemplated the 
spoils of his palace, beheld his regal power crum- 
bled into ruins befox'e his eyes, and saw the sjuaii 
rciiiuant that was left distributed among the po- 
pular authorities. 

The tumult of the people had uofc yet ceased ; it 
still continued to rage with e.xtreme violence. The 
snspensiuii of the royal authority was not enough 
to satisfy tho populaco ; they demanded its utter 
abolition. Petitions after petitions were presented 
t<i tho assembly on this subject, and their aiiawer 
was awaited with extreme impatience. Multitudes 
had collected outside the clooi-s of tbe assembly ; 
the streets and avenues were all blocked up ; and 
tho dethronement of the king was the only topic of 
conversation among this immense mass. The doors 
of the assembly were absolutely assailed, and, at one 
time, with so much violence, that it was thought 
they were broken open, and the most lively fear 
for the safety of the royal family prevailed among 
the deputies. Henry Larivicre was scut with some 
others to endeavour to calm the people, and at the 
moment when tho fears of the assembly were at 
their heiglifc, i’eturned and exclaimed with anima- 
tion, “ Yes, gentlemen, 1 assure you from what I 
have seen, I am confident that the mass of the 
people are determined rather to perish than dis- 
honour the cause of liberty by any act of inhu- 
manity. Believe me/’ added he, there is nothing 
to fear, and every gentleman in this assembly may 
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witli confidoncG rolj upon tlio lo^’altyof tlicFrnncli ] 
people.” Tlicso animating expressions were ap- 
plaiidod. Vergniaud then rose, and answered the 
petitkuiers, who required tliaf: the suspension | 
should be altered to detlironement . — I am de- 
lightedj’^ said he, “ with this opportunity of explain- 
ing the sentiments of tho assembly in the presence 
of my fellow-citizens. Tt has decreed the suspen- 
sion of the executive power, and nominated a con- 
vention to decide irrevocably on the question of the 
dethronement. In doing this, the assembly has done 
all that is consistent with her powers, wliich do not 
permit her to be a judgo between herself and 
royalty. Meantime, the executive power has been 
80 disposed of, that it cannot be abused. Thii.s 
this assembly has fulftlled all its duties, and at the 
sanio time has not exceeded the limits of her prero- 
gative.” These words produced a lavourable effect, 
and the pefcitioizers, heizig satisfied, tooh npou them- 
selves the task of satisfying aud appeasing the 
people. 

It was now necessary to put an end to this long 
sitting. Tho valuables, therefore, which had boon 
brought from the Taileries, were ordered to be 
dciiosited ^Yith tho commune. Tho Swiss and the 
other persona who had been arrested, were either 
put in the charge of a guard of tho foihUans, or 
taken to various planes of confinoinout; and, finally, 
it was deealod that tho royal family should bo kept 
uinlor a guard in the Luxeinhourg till the meethig 
of the national coiivoiition j but that whilst the ne- 
cessary preparations were making for their recep- 
tion, they should ho lodged In some place under the 
care and control of tlic assembly. Consequently, 
atone o'clock in the morning of Saturday tho lUh, 
they were carried to tho lodging which had been 
prepared for them, and whicli consisted of four 
cells in tlie old feuillans. Those lords who had 
not desoi’tod the king, established tliemselvcsiii the 
first j the king occupied the second ; the queen, 
her sister, aud children, the two others j the woman 
of the povccr^s lodge attended upon the princesses, 
in the place of a numerous train of ladies, who, the 
evening before, were all anxiety to minister their 
attendance. 

The sitting of the assembly was delayed till three 
o^cIock in the morning. There was still great dis- 
order in Paris. To prevent disturbances, the 
environs of the palace wei’e illuminated, .and the 
greater part of the citizens under arms. 

Such were the events of this terrible da.y. The 
king and hia family were prisoners afc the fouiT- 
lans j the three disgraced ministers were replaced 
ill their situations ; Dauton, who the evening be- 
fore was concealed at an obscure club, was now 
minister of justice; Pdtion was guarded at his 
home, but his namo was hailed as the I^atkcr of the 
people. Marat, having emerged from the mean 
, hiding-place where Dauton had concealed him 
; during the attack of the palace, now promenaded 
I the streets of Paris, brandishing his sabre, aud 
! heading a battalion of Marseillais; Robespierz-e, 
whom no ono had seen figure in these terrible 
scenes, now came forward, made harangues at the 
Jacobins, conversed with some members who 
stayed at his house, as to the use they should make 
of their victory, of the necessity of bi'ealcing up 
the present assembly, and of impeaching La- 
fayette. * 
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On the day following it still hoenmo necessary 
to quell the enragad populace, who yet continued 
to massacre those who wero takc'ii for fugitive 
aristocrats. Tlie asaerably resumed tlieir sitting 
at seven o’clock in tlie morning, and Llic ro}al 
family were replaced in the lodge they liad occu- 
pied the preceding day, that they niight assist iu 
the measures about to bo taken, and be present at 
the scenes wdiieh were about to talm place in the 
legislative body. PiStinu had been freed from 
custody by the people; and now came., escorted by 
.an immense multitude, to give tho assemlily an 
account of the state of Paris, which he had every 
where visited, endeavonriug to difi'use the spirit of 
peace whei*evor he appeared. The citizens seemed 
to have constituted tliemselvea the guardians of the 
life of this man. He was received most cordially 
by the assembly, and left them only to reiterate 
Ins pacific exhortations to the people. The Swiss 
soldiers, who had the evening before been confined 
in the feuillans, wore fiercely menaced. The pnpu- 
l.ace, with great outcries, called for their blood, 
declaring them the accomplices of the court, and 
tho assassins of the people. They U'cre at last, 
however, apprased, by being assured that tlie 
offenders should be brought to trial, and that a 
eourt-inavtial was about to bo formed for the 
pimialimcnt of those who have since been denomi- 
u.ated the eoiisplmtors of the 10/A of A UijKit. “ I 
i*equiro they be taken,” oxehiimed the blood- 
thirsty Chabot, “ to the Ahharje to be tried. . , In 
the land of equality fhe law should spare none, not 
even those tliatliavc sat on a throne.” The olKccre 
were immediately t.iken to the Abbaj’e, but it was 
with much difficulty that the people could he per- 
suaded to desist from executing summary vengeance 
on the soldiers, and it was only after reiterated 
.assurances that they should bo brought to trial 
wjtlmut delay, th.at they would consent to their 
esc.aping from their hands. 

This thirst for vengeance on the rlefenilors of 
royalty which the populace experienced, solely 
occupied their minebs, and became the cause of 
most bitter divisions. In tivicing the progress of 
the ineuiTection, we have already pointed ont the 
difforeuces which began to divide the popular 
party. The assembly, composed of enlightened and 
moderate men, had manifested a spirit of oppo- 
sition to the clubs and municipalities. These latter 
were the rendezvous of persons of lowhirth, mean 
education, and inferior talents, but of a daring 
ambition, wliich prompted them to, rush into every 
extreme. Even on tlie evening of the 10th of 
August, Chabot and Pdtion had disagreed coii- 
eeruiug tho dethronement of the king; the latter 
wishing it to be declared by a decree, and the 
former effected by force. The advocates of vio- 
lence and bloodshed now stood before the assem- 
bly, and emboldened by their late victory, re- 
minded them of their acquittal of Lafayette, and 
assured them, with expressions of equivocal re- 
spect, that the safety of the people must not be 
again ^dangered by the incompetence of their 
measures. These furious victors composed the 
whole comnmiie, with the exception of a- few am- 
bitious tradesmen and rioters of a still inferior 
class. They occupied the clubs of the JaL'obins 
and Cordeliers, and some few of them had seats on 
the loNver forms of the legislative body. Chabot, 
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the most violoni of Ins puvty, was constantly pass- 
iug to unci fro from the tribmio of bho asaembly 
to that of tlio Jacobins, and was continually threat- 
ening all who differed from him with the pike and 
the tocsin. 

The assembly had pronounced the suspension, and 
the Jacobins who were moat imperious called fora 
dethronement. In appointing a governor for the 
dauphin, the assembly had acknowledged regality, 
but these rec|uired a republic. The majority of the 
assembly thought that all the energy and activity 
of the nation should be directed against its foreign 
foes, but that the vanquished should be pardoned. 
Tlicsc maintained, on the contrary, that it was alto- 
gether as necessary to resist a foreign force as to 
punish those who, intrenched in the palace, designed 
the massacre of the people, and contemplated the 
introduction of the Prussians into Parts. Carrying 
' their views still further, they insisted that the elec- 
toral bodies were not necessary in order to form a 
new assembly, but that every citizen, indiscrimi- 
nately, was entitled to a vote on such an occasion ; 
it was even proposed by a Jacobin th.afc the women 
should partake of tlie same political rights as the 
men. It was loudly proclaimed that the people 
ought to present themselves in ai-ms before the 
legislative body, to make known to them tbeir 
sovereign will. Marat was the author of this ex- 
travagant suggestionj it was hia object to incite 
the people to take vengeance on the assembly, be- 
I cause he thoucht that it would be, according to 
his frightful scheme, necessary for the purification 
of the kingdom, Robespierre, although less san- 
guinary, and not so inueU attachca to such a 
system of purification, seconded this design, out 
of envy to the assembly, and from this motive con- 
tinually dwelt upon its weakness, and reproached 
it violently with entertaining principles favourable 
to monarchy. The darling of the Jacobins, and 
having been proposed before the lOtli of August as 
a dictator, ho was now considered as the most 
eloquent and incorruptible defender of the rights 
of the people. Canton, on tho contrary, neither 
envying the praises of the multi tudo, nor anxious 
to display his eloquence, nevei' aspired to the dic- 
tatorship, yet he certainly gained the victory of 
the lOfch of August by his intrepidity. At present, 
neglecting all unnecessary display, he only thought 
of ofatainiug the ascendancy in the executive coun- 
oil of which ho was a member. Being free fi*ora 
the passions of hatred or envy, he entertained no 
malevolent sentiments against those deputies, the 
brilliancy of whoso talents so much offciuled Robes- 
pierre ; but their inactivity occasioned ids neglect, 
and he preferred the more energetic cliai’acters of 
the inferior classes, relying mainly upon them to 
maintain and accomplish the revolution. 

Tho knowledge of these political divisions had 
not yet obtained circulation beyond Paris. All 
that the public of France perceived was the resist- 
ance of the assembly to the deaii’es of the people, 
and the acquittal of Lafayette, iu spite of the oppo- 
sition of the cominuue and the Jacobins. But these 
acts were imputed to the royalist and feuillantine 
majority. The Girondists were still regarded as 
patriots, and Brissot and RobespieiTe equally 
esteemed by the inlnibitants of the provinces ; 
hut Potion, who had been so persecuted by the 
court, was the general favourite, and no one cared 


to know whether Pclhm was cmiBideved as too mo- 
derate by Chahot, had excited the envy of HobvB- 
pieirc, was regarded as an hone.Ht but weak man by 
Bantoii, or looked upon ns a conspirator and fit sub- 
ject for his purifying system, by Marat. Potion was 
ns yet extremely popular with the multitude ; ]jnt, 
like Bailly after the 1-Jth of July, he soon became 
odious, by disapproving of tliose excesses wdiich it 
WAS not in his power to check. 

The principal rendezvous of the now revolu- 
tionists was the Jacobin club, and the commune. 
At the former, all public measures were proposed 
and discussed, and executed immediately afteru’ards 
by the same men at tho Hotel de Ville, by virtue of 
their municipal powers, and which they could not 
but have proposed at tbeir club. This general 
council of the commune was in itself a species of 
assembly oa uunierous as the legislative body. 
Like it, it had its tribune, its committee, its ’more 
noisy plaudits, and a power of action much more 
extensive. The mayor presided over this assembly, 
and the office of speaker was held by the procii- 
reur-syndic, whose duty it was to enforce all tho 
recjuisitlons which were deemed essential. Petion, 
however, soon withdrew from tliis conspiouonspost, 
and confined himself to his more immediate duty 
of supplies; bub Mamiol rushed into the opposite 
extreme, and by his daily declamations ap])carcd to 
have abandoned himself to every species of rovolu- 
tionaiy excess. 

Robespierre, however, was the ruling spirit of 
this assembly. During the three clays ensuing the 
10th of August, he had remained in the back- 
ground, but after the consummation of that insur- 
rection, ho pi’csentod himself to tlio committee for 
the purpose of submitting the powers with wdiich he 
liad been invested to examination, and appeared 
rather to command than sue for their confirma- 
tion. This pride, instead of creating disgust, 
rather increased tho respect that was on all 
sides paid him. The reputation of his talents, 
and the geiiev.al opinion of his uprightness and 
fidelity, altogether formed a grave and respectable 
chai'actcr, which these assembled citizens were 
proud to see amongst them. While he waited for 
the meeting of the national convention, of which 
he was certain of being a member, he exercised in 
the cominuue a power more substantial and etlec- 
tivc than any he could acquire by the homage of 
public opinion w'hich he enjoyed in tlie Jacobin 
club. 

The first object of the commune was to se- 
cure the police, for the power of seizing and 
pursuing our enemies is, in time of civil dis- 
sension, of ail others the most important and the 
most desirable. Tho justices of the peace had 
been expected to use this power to support the 
' popular cause, but, having displayed great activity 
: against the instigators of the populace, they had 
' alienated the public mind ; and, either from pri- 
vate conviction, or the official necessity of their 
situations, had opposed themselves to the patriotic 
! party. It was not forgotten, too, that one of their 
; number had dared, in the case of Bertrand de Molle- 
ville, and the newspaper editor Carra, to summon 
two deputies before them. The justices of peace 
were, therefore, deprived of their functions, and 
every thing connected with that department was 
I ve.sted in the municipal authorities. ‘Agreeing 
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with t\vci ftin’iwitviwti of Piivlb oii t\\va p4>u\t, tLe tia- 
aembly decfced thafi tlie polico, Grilled the policti of 
general safety^ should be attached to the depart- 
ments, districts, and municipalities. It was the 
office of this body to take cognizancG of all crimes 
which threatened the hitcrior or ea:tcrio5* nfi/ely of the 
state; to scrutinize the cliaracter of all citizens 
whose conduct or opiinona might bring them nnder 
suspicion ; and to provisionally imprison, disperse, 
or disarm, any wlio&e supposed designs should 
render such a measure necessary. The municipal 
councils themselves performed this office, and tlio 
whole body of the people were thus called on to 
observe, denounce, and prosecute, the hostile party. 
It may easily ba imagined that this democratic 
police would act with a vigour, often cai'ried to 
severe and aabitrary lengths. A denunciation 
was first submitted to the whole council, and tlien 
referred to the committee of suroeillancef which 
issued its warrant for the arrest. The national 
guard was permanently in requisition, and muni- 
cipal towns, whose impulation exceeded twenty 
thousand, wore permitted to add particular regula- 
tions to this law of the general safety. Little did 
I the legislative assembly perceive, that they were 
I tJius paving tliO way for those bloody executions 
which had otherwise approached with slower steps; 
but beset by cuenuos within and without, it now 
I called upou the people to keep guard, as it had be- 
for* fiunmimccl them to take part in the govorn- 
^ menf, and fight for their rights. i 

The commune of Paris hastened to exercise 
their new powers, niul numerous arrests took place. 
Irritated by the recollection of tho dangers of the 
evening, and the greater perils of the morning, 
these couciueroi'S deteriuincd to crush their enemies ; 
whilst ill their power, and to prevent the possi- ' 
bility of thoir regaining their former strength by 
the intervention of foreign aid. The committee of 
aurteillance of the coinmuuo of Paris was composed 
of the most violent men. Marat, who, during tlie 
revolutioii, audaciously assailed everybody, was its 
chief; and, of all men, a more terribly formid- 
able one could not h.ave been choson for such au 
office. 

Besides this principal cominittee, the commune 
of Paris established a particular committee in each 
section. According to thoir plan, passports could 
only be issued through tile medium of the assem- 
blies of the sections ; all travellers were obliged to 
be accompanied, whether it were to the munici- i 
pality, or to the gates of Paris, by two wituesaea, I 
who were to identify the person who demanded the 
passport with tho traveller himself. Thus the 
escape of all suspected charactors under assumed 
names was effectually prevented. A list of the 
enemies of the revolution was also drawn up, and 
the citizens were called upon to make every exer- 
tion to discover the culprits of the lOtU of August. 
All the public imters who bad defoadod tlje rpyal 
cause wore placed under arrest, and then.' presses 
given to the patriot editors. Marat made restitu- 
tion to himself in a triumphant manner of four 
presses, of which he had been deprived, by the 
orders, as lie said, of the traitor Lafayette* Com- 
missioners visited the prisons, to liberate those 
prisoners who -were confined for crimes against the 
court. Ever prompt to meddle with everything 
and everybody, the commune, imitating the assem- 


bly, sent deputies to carry inleUigcnco to the army 1 
of Lafayette, and to gain them over, a subject 
which occasioned much anxiety to the patriots. 

The commune was furthermoi’Q charged with a 
rcaponaibility by no means of small importance, 
which was to have the custody of the royal family. 
The Luxembourg Jiad been first thought of as the 
fittest place of custody for those august personages ; 
but, 03 it was observed tliat it would be difficult to 
guard it strictly, the hotel of tlie minister of justice 
was preferred. But the commune, who now go- 
verned the police of the capital, and who consi- 
dered the charge of Ilia king’s person an offioc 
particularly belonging to them, objected to this 
arrangement, and declai'cd they eould nut be re- 
Rponsible for hia security, unless the towur of the 
Temple was fixed on as the pla<io of confinement. 
The assembly acquiesced in this, aud phiccd the 
royal prisoners under the care of tho mayor and 
commandant, General Santerre, on thoir own per- 
sonal responsibility*. Tw'elve coinini'jsioners of 
the general council were then appohited to keep im 
uninterrupted watch in the Temple. Some exLo- 
rior works had been tlirowu out, to form a species 
of parade ground. Numerous detachments of the 
national guai'd, alternately relieviug eacli other, 
formed a gurrison ; and adiuittaucs within it was 
given to none except by the express perinlbsioii of 
the muiucipality. iTie osseuibly also voted a sup- 
ply of five hundred thousand francs for the main- 
tenance of tho royal family till tlie approaching 
meeting of the national couvoutloii. 

Tho functions of the oomnnin© were, as has 
already beeu shown, extremoiy oxteusivs. Placed 
in the centre of all functions of the stato where it | 
excrcieed the highest powers, aud carried away by : 
its energy to execute itself whatever had beeu too ' 
lightly performed by the high authorities, it was 
continually induced to encroach upon them. The 
assembly saw the neoesBity of placing some limits 
to these popular encroachments, and ordered an 
election of a new council of the department to , 
replace that which had beeu broken up on the day 
of the insurrection. The commune, perceiving 
itself menaced with the yoke of a superior autho- 
rity, which, in all probability, would take a high 
range, opposed tho decree, and oi-dered the sections j 
to defer the election, which had already com- 
menced. The procurator-syndic, ManucJ, was also I 
immediately despatched from the Hotel do Yille to 
tliG feuillans, to declare explicitly the protestations | 
of the mumcipality. “The deputies of tho citizens I 
of Paris,” said hu, “ have need of au unlimited 
power ; ft new authority intervening between them 
and you can only cause dissensions ; and the peo- 
ple will bo forced again to have recourse to arms, 
to deliver themselves from an authorit)' so de- 
structive of their sovereignty.” 

Such was tho menacing language which the 
. people already dared to address to the assembly, 
which not only listened to but obeyed it, tliinlcing 
it cither impossible or imprudent to resist the 
en©rgy*of the cominune, and whether it were that 
it was considered impossi bio or imprudent to resist, 

I or whether it were that the assembly looked upon 
it as a dangerous experiment to fetter the energy of 

♦ The king and his family were conducted to the Temple 
in the evening of the 30th August, 1702. 
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the commuuo at that pavtvcwlav peviod, they da-* 
ciclcd that tho new council ahnnUl have un imthovity 
over tho municipality, but should merely constitute 
a commission of finance to superintend the 
public coiitributions in the department of the 
Seine. 

But another question of still greater importmee 
anon succeeded to this, which manifested still 
more strikingly tho opposition of feeling and 
opinion which existed hetween the commune and 
assembly. The punishment of tliose wlio had 
bred on the people, and who were supposed detor- 
niiued to join tho enemy aa soon as they ap- 
proached, was loudly demanded. Those wore 
f^omeUmes called thi conspimtors 0 / t/ie 10£/tr of 
or iliQ tmiton^ The court-martial, ap- 
pointed on tho llfh to try the Swigs, was not 
deemed sufRcient, because its commission was con- 
fined to the prosecution of military offenders. The 
criminal tribunal of the department of tlie Seine 
ajipeared to ho regulated by formalities too tardy 
for tho present purpose j and moreover, all courts 
of jnattce whioli had existed anterior to the 10th 
wci'c much suspected. The commune demanded, 
thei’eforo, on the 13th tho constitution of a tidbunal 
for the trial of the crimes of the lOt/i of AugnH^ 
possessing a sufHcvent latitude of power to reach 
all the traitorB. Tho assembly sent this petition to 
theu’ extraordinary committee, which had been, 
.sitting since the month of July, and were employed 
in devising measures of general safety. 

On the 14th a new deputation was sent from 
tho communo to tho assembly. They demanded 
the decree relative to the e.xtraordinary tribunal, 
and declared, that if it was not yet jiassed, they 
had it in charge to wait for it. In reply to this, 
the deputy Gaston made some severe observa- 
tions 5 and the depxitaiion retired. Tho assembl}* 
persisted in refusing the creation of an extraordi- 
nary tribunal, and contented themselves with de- 
cliu’ing that those already existing were perfectly 
competent to take cognisance of the Grimes of the 10£/i 
of August. 

On the new’s of this refusal, a violent feeling of 
judiguation spread through Paris. Tlie section of 
' the Quinso Vlngts pi’esentcd tlieniselves to the 
council general of tho commune, and intimated 
that the tocsin would be rung in the faubourg St. 
Antoine if the decreo Avas not immediately passed. 
The general council theu dispatched another depa- 
"tation, at the head of which was Robespiorre. He, 
in the name of the irumicipality, addressed the 
assembly, and, among other insolent remoustraucca, 
uttered the following ; “ The tvatUiuilUty of the 
people depends upon the punishment of the guilty, 
nud yet you have done nothing to convict them. 
Your decroc is insufiieieut. It does not explain 
the nature of the crimes to he punished; for it 
mentions only the crimes of the 10£/i of August) 
whereas the crimes of the enemies of the Brencli 
revolution are not confined to that day or to the 
city of Paris. By a similar indefinite expression 
tho traitor Lafaytitte escaped the vengoance'^of the 
law I As to the form of a tribunal, the people can 
UQ longer tolerate that already established. Ap- 
peals from one court to another are attended with 
inteiTniiiable delays ; and, besides, all the old 
authorities are very much suspected ; new ones 
must be instituted ; and that at present demanded 
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must bo composed of cleiuUios taken from the 
sections, so that it may be enabled to prononuee 
final judgment with sovereign authority and with- 
out appeal.” 

This imperious petition acquired additional 
liai’shuess by the tone of Robespierre. The as- 
sembly replied to tlio people of Paris, by utterly 
repelling the idea of consenting to an extraordi- 
nary commission for the trial of imblic offences, ns 
unworthy of a free people, and could only be a 
fit engine for despotism. 

These reasonable observations liad no other 
effect, but that of increasing the irritation of the 
people. Nothing was talked of in I’aa’ib but the 
tocsin, and on the following day a representative 
of the commune presented himself at the bar of 
tho assembly. ‘^As a citizen,” said ho, '^and 
magistrate of the people, I think it my duly to 
inform you that to-niglit, at twelve o’clock, the 
tocsin will be rung, and tlio drums will beat tlie 
generede^ if the decreo is not passed. The pco]>le 
are weary of restraining their wrath. Take heed 
lest they should do themselves jubtico in spite of 
you 1 I noAv demand,” added the audacious peti- 
tioner, “ that you do this instant decree, the nomi- 
nation of a citizen from each section for the forma- 
tion of a criminal tribunal.” 

This menacing address greatly roused the indig- 
nation of the assembly, and the dcjiutics ClioiuUou 
and Tburiot severely reprinnaiidcd tlic messenger 
of the commune. Nevorthclcbs tho &ul)jccfc was 
again discussed ; and being strongly su]>povtcd by 
the popular members of the a.'^seinhly, the decree 
so loudly called for was finally pa&S(‘d ; and tluis 
the populace gained the most coinpUto victory. An 
electoral body was immediately ordered to asaembb 
for the purpose of electing the members of an ex- 
traordinary tribunal, ordained to try the erhues 
covmiited on the lOt/i of August^ a>irf all others bt any 
icag connected with them. This tribunal, divided into 
two sections, had the power of pronouncing judg- 
ment in tho last resort, and without an appeal. 
Such was the first specimen of a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and the first ucceleratory impulse given by 
vengeance to the forms of law. This tribunal was 
called tlie tribunal of the 17th of August. 

The effect Avhich the last revolution had pro- 
duced on tho armies, and the manner in which 
they had received the decrees of the lObh, was not 
yet known. This Avas a most important point, for 
on it depended the fate of the new revolution. The 
frontier was always distributed among three divi- 
Bions of the army; that of tho north, the centre, 
and the south. Luckner comurauded the north ; 
Lafayette the centre ; and Montesquieu the south. 
Since the unfortimate affairs of Mons and Touruay, 
Luckner, at the insLigation of Buniouriez, had again 
acted on the offensive in the Low Countries, but 
soon retired, and on evacuating Courtray, set fire 
to its faubouz'gs, Avhich had formed one grand 
article of accusation against the ministry on the 
ev6 of the dethronement. Since that time, the 
armies had remained in complete inactmty, living 
in fortified camps, and only occasionally engaged in- 
slight slurmisUes. Dumouriez, upon qmtting the 
ministry, joined Luckner as lieutenant -general, 
but was badly received by tho army, where the 
party of Lafayette had the ascendancy. .Luckner 
being at that time perfectly under its influence, de- 
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taclicd Dumouriez to tlie cjunp of Msiukle, and left 
him tlioi'O ocoupird in i'orniiiig entrcncliments, and 
occasionally engaging in slight alcinnishea. 

"Whilst the king was in danger, Lafayette felt 
great anxiety to approach nearer to Paris ; und 
therefore wished to take the command of the 
army of the north. Not being able, however, to 
quit his troops, by whom he was much beloved, 
he entered into an arrangement with Luclcner for 
a change of position, each with his own division, 
and both of them to shift their camps, the one to 
bear to the north, the other to the centre. This 
shifting of the armies in the presence of the enemy 
might have been attended with much danger, if 
happily the wax* had not been completely inactive. 
The head-quarters of Luclcner were thus removed to 
Metz, and that of Lafayette to Sddan. This ci’oss 
movement was however accompanied by some risk. 
Dumouriez, in following the grand army with his 
small body of troops, came suddenly before the I 
enemy, who threatened him with an attack ; and 
he was obliged to remain in liis camp, or leave the 
entrance of Flanders open to the Duke of Saxe- 
Teachen. He therefore joined himself with other 
gevierals who afterwards arrived, and came to an 
understanding with Dillon, who commanded a part 
of the army of Lafayette, the result of which was 
the calling a council of war at Valenciennes to jus- 
tify his disobedience to Luclcner, on the plea of 
necessity. Mcaiiwhilo Luckner had aiTivod at 
Metz, and Lafayette at Si5dan ; and had it not 
been for the events of the lOtU of August, Dutnou- 
ricz would certainly havo been placed under arrest, 
and brought to a court-martial for disobedience of 
orders, for his rcfinal to march in advance. 

Such was the situation of the armies when the 
intelligencfl of the overthrow of the ci’own first 
reached them. One of the first acts of the as- 
sembly, after the iiccompUahTnent of that event, 
was, as has been seen, to despatch messengers to 
the army to make known their decrees, and admi- 
nister to them a new oath of allegiance to the pre- 
sent authorities. The three messengers who were 
intrusted with this mission were received on their 
an'ival at Sedan by the municipality, who held from 
Lafayette orders to put them under arrest. The 
mayor first interrogated them couceruiag the events 
of the loth of August, and when they had given n 
' full history of the terrible scenes of that day, de- 
clared, according to secret instructions from La- 
fayette, that it was evident that the assembly were 
not free agents when they pronounced the suspen- 
sion of the king ; and therefore that they themselves 
must bo considered merely as the emissaries of a 
faction, and expect only to be treated as such. By 
the orders of Lafayette, who took the responsibility 
of this action on himself, they were consequently 
impiisoned ; and instead of administering the new 
oath, he ordered the old one, of fidelity to the law 
and the king, to be repeated throughout the army 
under his command. He determined to attempt 
to overthrow the revolution of the 10th of August, 
and to effect this, depended on the co-operation of 
the seventy-five departments who had adhered to 
the sentiments of his letter of the l6th of June. 
Dillon, who was at Valenciennes under the orders 
of Lafayette, and who possessed a superior com- 
mand to Dumouriez, obeyed his coramander-in- 
cliief, and administered the oath of fidelity to the 
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law and to the Icing to his troops. lie then ordered 
Dumoiinez to do the same in his camp at Mnulde ; 
but he, forming a correct judgment of the future, 
and besides being instated against the feuillans, 
seized upon this opportunity of resisting them, and ' 
gaining the favour of the new government for him- 
self and his troops by refusing to comply with this 
order. 

On the 17th of August, the same day in Avhich 
the new tribunal had been so tumultuously estab- 
lished, the news of the arrest and imprisoninent of 
the messengers scut to the army of Lafayette 
reached Paris. Thi.s intelUgciice excited even 
more indignation than alarm ; the rago of tlie 
people against Lafayette became exasperated to a 
higher pitch than cvci*. Charges against him 
wore clamoi’ously called for, and the assembly re- 
proached for not having irapeaehed him long be- 
fore. A decree was also immediately passed 
against the department of Ardennes ; new incs- 
sengevg were despatched with the same powers as 
the former, and with a cominiasinu to sot at liberty 
the three prisoners ; otlior messengers wei^o also 
sent to the ax'my of Dillon j and on the moriiing 
of the 10th, the assembly declared Lafayette a 
traitor to his country, and framed articles of im- 
peachment against him. 

The situation of affairs was now extremely 
critical ; for if the resistance of the ai’my was not 
conquered, tlie new revolution would presently 
come to I'uin. France, divided between the repub- 
licans of the inteidor and the constitutionalists of 
I the army, must, in that event, havo been greatly 
enfeebled before the enomy, and exposed at once 
' to a foreign invasion, and a terrific ru-action of 
I politics at home. Certainly the revolution of the 
I 10th of August, and the aboliflon of the cnnsfcitu- 
I tion of 1701, must have been odious to L.aViiyotte. 

I It indeed accomplished all the prophecies of the 
ai’ustocracy, and justified completely the hatred of 
I the court to liberty. It was the triumph of demo- 
I cracy ; it confirmed the ascendancy of a bloody 
anarchy, and introduced the pi'ospect of an inter- 
minable confusion in the disorganization of all 
government. Those who have lived to see the 
term of these calamities can rejoice that the de- 
fence of the counti*y against foreign foes was not 
abandoned on any account j but to Lafayette the 
future seemed enveloped in terrific uncertainty. 
TJie possibility of defending the nation whilst 
agitated by such gi-cnt political convulsions ap- 
peared dubious j yet he felt a desire to oppose 
himself to this chaos, and at the same time, to 
resist both its exterior and internal enemies. His 
army was devoted to him, but annies are not 
governed by their own personal wills, but by that 
of superior authorities. AVhen indeed a revolution 
breaks out with the violence of that of 178f), they 
may be carried away by the blind force of the ge- 
ner^ impulse, and abandon their former masters, 
because the later impulse is the most powerful ; 
but this was not the case in the present instance. 
Proscribed as he was, and stricken by the decree 
of the agaembly, the popularity of Lafayette, how- 
ever great, was not sufficient to turn the arms of 
his troops against the authorities of the interior ; 
and hia personal influeiiec came short of the effect 
produced by the influence of Paris. Placed be- 
tween two enemies, and uncertain as to what his 
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duty eallad upon him to do, ho husitated liow to 
act. This gave great advantage to his advoraaries. 

I Dcereefi after decrees wore fulinmated against 
liim, and followed up by the most energetic mea- 
siirea. This increiiaod the hesitcationof the general, 
and confirmed the popular inclinations of the army. 
In fact, the troops, after wavering for some time, 
seemed to ivbundon their cotnmauder. The civil 
authorities became intimidated, and obeyed the 
new emissaries. The conduct of Diimonriez, who 
declared himself fur the revolution of the 10th ' 
August, drew every thing along with it, and 
Lafayette, who declared hiinsolf in the opposition, 
was left alone with his staff, composed ol feuillaus 
or constitutional officers. 

Boiiilld, whose •energy was undoubted, and Du- 
mouricz, whoso great talents vvero ineontestible, 
were at different periods compelled to act in the 
marmcr, and fo\md themaclvca obliged to 
taltc fliglib. Lafayette could not have been more 
fortunate. Before Ids departure, he wi’oto to the | 
several civil anthoritica who had seconded Iiis 
resistance, and took upon lumself the responsibility 
of orders which had been issued against the cora- 
missionerci of the assemhly, and quitted his camp 
on the 20tli of August, with a few otficer.*’, hia com- 
panions in arms, professing the same opinioua with 
himself ; Bureau cle Puzy, Latour Maubourg, and 
Lameih accompanied him. They left the camp, not 
taking with thorn more than thoir month’s pay, and 
attended by a few servants. Lafayette left every 
thing in the most perfect order, and every prepara- 
tion made fur resisting tho attacl: of the enemy. 
Some officers, who acconqianied him in the begin- 
ning of his journey, lie sent back, that he might not 
depi’ive France of a single defender’,* and on the 
2lfat he and his h'iond.s took the read to the Low 
Countries. On their arrival at the advanced posts 
of the Austrians, these first emigrants of liberty 
were arrested ; and, contrary to the rights of 
nations, made prisoners of war. The joy was 
great, when the name of Lafayette resounded 
through the camp of the alliod powers, and that he 
had become the prisoner of the aristocratic league. 
To liavo tJje opportunity of tormenting one of the 
earliest frlcnda of the revolution, <and to have the 
power of imputing to the revolution itself the per- 
aycution of its fir?^t originators, and to see verified 
all the excesses they had predicted, tliiawas more 
than sufticient to diffuse an universal satisfaction 
aiuoug.st the European aristocracy. 

Lafayette, on his own park, and the part of his 
friends, claiinecl the right of individual liberty, but 
in viiin. It was offered him at tli© price of a re- 
tractation, not of all his opinions, but of that alone 
whicli I’elatud to the abolition of nobility; he x’efusod 
compliance Avith these terms, and threatened, if any 
false coubtructiou was put on hia Avords, to give the 
lie to the public officer who recorded it. Chaius 
Aveve the reward of Ida constancy ; and the forti- 
tude and consistency ho displayed at this period 
Averc quite admirable. The utter annihilation of 
liberty, which seemed to bo now effected, did not 
dishearten his courage ; nor did the di'eadful abuse 
wliich it had suffered blind him to its true value. 
He continued to consider it as tho moat precious of 
blessings, and maintained this sentiment both be- 
fore hia oppressors, who detained him in their 
dungeons, and in his private letters to his old 


friends in France. “ ChcriHli,” said ho to the 
latter,— “ cherish always a love of liberty, in spite 
of the excesses it has apparently led to, and devote 
yourself to the service of your country.” Compare 
this conduct with that oi Bonilld ui' Dmnonricz ; 
the foi'mer flying from his country only to return 
to it under the bimnera of an enemy, and the latter 
deserting the party he had engaged to support, not 
from conviction, but from a quarrel with tl^e 
Convention he had served ; and justice ought 
now to be rendered to that man who did not aban- 
don France until Truth, in which he liad faith, 
was proscribed ; and who neither disavowed or 
calumniated liberty in the midst of hostile ene- 
mies ; for Avho is there to profess and njaintain 
such doctrines in a dungeon 1 

Yet we must not too hastily condeuAu Dumou- 
ricz. Wc shall be called upon pre,scntly to appre- 
ciate hia lueinorahle services. He foresaw clearly 
that the irresistible energy of the people would 
gain the ascendancy, and, by his disobedience to 
Luckntii’, in refusing to quit tho camp of Mauldv, 
after his refusal of the oath as ordered by Dilinii, 
he was rewarded by the supreme command of the 
armies of the north and the centre. Billon, who 
was brave and impetuous, but headstrong, was at 
once dismissed for having obeyed Lafayette j but 
was afterwards I'estured to his command by the 
good offices of Dumourloz, who, desirous to aoenm- 
pUah his own ends, and to hurt as foiv persons as 
possible in his progress, did Ins best to support 
him with the commissaries of the assembly, Bii- 
mouriez was now conmiander-iincliief of tlie wliolo 
frontier from Metz to Diinkirlv. Luclcner was sta- 
tioned at Metz, with his army, tho same that was 
stationed formerly h) the north. Ho Imd, indeed, in 
the first instance, Avlnlst supported by Lafayette, 
appeared to resist the revolution of tho 10th of 
August, but was at last prevailed upon by his troops 
and the mesaeugera of the assembly to obey the 
decrees. He shed a few unavailing tears, and 
yielded to the new order of tilings. 

The events uf the lOth of August, and the ad- 
I vance of the season, decided the allied poAvers lu 
I carry on the Avar witli activity. The dispositions of 
the foreign powers had undergone no alteration with 
regard to France. England, Holland, Denmark, 
and Switzerland, maintained a strict neutrality. 
Sweden, eiuce the death of Gustavus, sincerely 
embraced the same part. The Italian principali- 
ties, indeed, were extremely hostile to Prance, but, 
fortunately, very weak. Spain still Avavered, and 
Avas open to the intrigues of all parties. B-usaia 
and the two principal courts of Germany openly 
j declared themselves enemies ; but the former had 
ns 'yet confined its liostillty to the dismissal of tho 
Preiich ambassador, and Prussia and Austria alone 
appeared in arms on the frontiers. Of all the 
GermjuA stales, two ecclesiastical electors and the 
Landgraves of the two Hesses, alone took an active 
part ill the coalition ; the remainder appeared to 
wait to be summoned. In this state of affairs, a 
large army of the enemy Avas, JioAvever, in tho 
ficld> a force of a huuclred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand strong, in an admirable state of discipline, 
threatened France, who had, to oppose to this 
force, at moat, a huudred and twenty thousand raw 
and -midisclplmed recruits, scattered over an ex- 
tensive frontier, and divided into three bodies, 
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neither of whicli was slrong enough, at one point, 
to oppose the cnomy with any ^probability of suc- 
cess. AtUI to this, they had uoither coniideiice 
in their officers nor tlicinsclvoa, and had hitherto 
been every clay driven irum the posts they had oc- 
cupied. The intent of the allied powers was boldly 
to enter France by tlio route oF Ardennes, and 
to make tbeir way directly to Paris through Chti- 
lons. The two fc.i)vci'eign& of Prussia and Austria i 
were in person at ]\Iayence. Sixty tliousand Prus- 
feiiins, inheritors of the glory of the gi'eab Frede- 
rick, advanced in a single column on the French 
centre j they inarched througli Luxembourg upon 
Longwy. Twenty thousand Austrians, commanded 
liy General Clerfait, supported them on the right, 
and occupied Stenay. On the left, sixteen thou- 
I sand Austrians, commanded by Prince Hohonlohe- 
I Kirchhergj and ten thousand Hesaiau troops, flanked 
the left of the Prussians. Tlin Duke of Saxe- 
' Teschen occupied the Low Countries, and me- 
naced its strong places. The Prince do ComU, 
witli six thousand French emigrants, marched 
towards Philipsbourg. Several other corps of emi- 
grants were embodied in the Prussian and Aus- 
trian annies. It liad boen fii-st iiUeiidod to enrol 
them promiscuously in the German regiments ; but 
they were afterwards permitted to iorm distinct 
regiments, and wore divided between tlio allied 
armies. Theno regiments were composed chiefly 
of officers, who had consented to become soldiers, 
and formed a splendid corps of c<^^•aIry ; nioro 
calculated, liowevor, to display a valorous intre- 
pidity in the perilous day of liattle, than to sustain 
the fatigiies of a long campaign. 

The French armies were ill prepared to resist 
this powerful force. Their situations, at this critical 
period, were peculiarly unfortunate. At Muulde, 
Maubeiigc, and Lille, thirty thousand men, occu- 
pying three camps, were commanded by the three 
generals Beiirnonville, Moretou, and Duval. This 
composed tho whole defence of the north, and the 
Low Countries. The army of Lafayette, about 
twenty-three thousand strong, disorganized by the 
departure of its general, nnd abandoned to the 
greatest contrariety of sentiments, lay encamped 
at S^dan ; Duraouviez took the coramaud of La- 
fayette’s army. The army of Luckner, consisting 
of about twenty tliousand soldiers, was stationed 
at Metz, aud on the point of receiving a new com- 
mander, General Kellermaiin. The assembly, al- 
though displeased with Luckner, did not wish to 
dismiss him from their service altogether. In ap- 
pointing, therefore, Kellermann to his command, 
lie received, apparently, still higher promotion j 
and, with ihe title of generalissimj), had the task 
of organizing the new army of reserve conferred 
on him, together with another, purely honorary, 
that of giving hia counsel to the generals when he 
might deem it necessary. Besides the troops we 
have enumerated, Custine commanded fifteen thou- 
sand men at Landau, and Biron thirty thousand in 
Alsace. Bat tho latter was too far removed from 
the principal theatre of the war to have any influ- 
ence on the fortune of the campaign. 

The only two bodies which were capable of op- 
posing any resistance to the grand army of the 
coalition, were the twenty-three thousand men 
Lafayette had commanded, and the twenty thou- 
sand of 'Kellermann, (Quartered around Metz. If, 


therefore, the grand array of invasion, duly con- 
sidering the object of these operations, had 
marched rapidly on S^dan, whilst the troops were 
without a general, in a state of disorganization, 
divided in opinions, under no efficient director, as 
not yet under the command of Dumourioz, such a 
movement could not have failed to have cut off 
the defensive division, and have opened a passage 
through the Ardennes; whilst, at tho same time, 
it would have obliged the otlier generals to retreat 
rapidly, and unite their forces behind the Marne. 
Perhaps even the enemy might have pushed their 
success still further, and have advanced from Lille 
and Metz, to Chalons and Hheims. Paris would 
then have been open before them, and no other 
expedient have remained for the new government, 
but the absui’d one of a camp near Paris, or taking 
flight beyond the Loire, 

But if the operations of France were weakened 
by the disorders of the revolution, those of the 
enemy were equally so by the different mterests of 
the coalition. The King of Prussia, intoxicated 
with the idea of an easy conquest, flattered also 
and deceived by the emigrants, who represented 
tho invasion as a simple military promenade, was 
inclined to undertake something more adven- 
turous. But the prudence of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick checked this presumption, or it might have 
had the happy cffoct of a vigorous promptitude. 
Tho duke, consuloving the advanced state iff the 
season, the disposition of tlie country, whicli was 
very different from what tlie cmjgrant.s had repre- 
sented it, and the energy of Iho people, as dis- 
played on the 10th of August, tliouglit it most 
advisable to secure himself a solid basis of opera- 
tions on the Mosello, by laying siege to Mofcz and 
Thionville, and renew hostilities the next sea.son, 
with the advantage of the preceding accpiiaitions 
by conquest. Thus the opposition between the 
presumption of tho king, and the prudence of the 
general, together with the dilatory and incftectivc 
co-operation of the Austrians, who, instead of fifty, 
furnished only eighteen thousand men, under the 
command of the Prince Hohenlohe, prevented the 
execution of any decisive measure. Nevertheless, 
the Prussian army continued to march towards the 
centre, and reached Longwy, one of the strongest 
and most advanced posts on that frontier, on tho 
20th. 

Dumouriez, who had all along thought that the 
invasion of the Netherlands would produce arevolu- 
tion in that country, and thus protect France from 
tile attacks of tho Germans, had every thing in 
prep.'iration to march forward, as soon as lie 
obtained the command of the two armies ; and 
was on the point of acting on the offensive against 
tho prince of Saxe-Teschen, wheu Westcrmaiin, 
who had so distinguished himself by bis activity 
on the 10th of August, and sent as a commissary 
to the army of Lafayette, brought information of 
the events which had happened on the theatre of 
tlie grand invasion. On the 22 nd 3 Longwy, after 
a borabardraent of a few hours, had opened its 
gates to the Prussians. The disorder of the 
garrison, and the incompetence of the commandant, 
were the sole cause of this. This conquest, 
together with the captivity of Lafayette, greatly 
exalted the confidence of the Prussians, who 
seemed more than ever to desii’e some service in 
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which they could act on the oilonaivo. The ju'rny 
of Lafayette would now have been annilnlated 
ahnoat without X'csiatanco, had not its new general 
appeared, to revive its courage, and direct its move- 
ments. 

Duniouriez, therefore, abandoned his favourite 
design, and on. the 25t\\ or 26th, arrived at Sddau« 
wdiere he was received at first with murmurs of 
discontent, and inspired only sentiments of detes- 
tation. Lafayette was still beloved among the ' 
troops ; his enemy, consequently, was proper- ' 
tioiiably disliked ; besides, he was considered as , 
the author of the present unhappy war, it having 
originated in lus ministry j and was regarded ' 
rather as a statesman and writer than a general. , 
These ideas wero expressed freely in the con- 
versations of the soldiers, and frequently reached 
the ears of Dumouriez. They did not, however, 
disconcert his pi'ojccts. To revive the zeal and 
courage of liis troops was his first object ; and 
by a firm and determined command he sought 
to corroborate bis own authority. Nevertheless 
the situation of twenty-three thousand men in a 
state of disorganization, in the presence of an 
eueiny eighty thousand strong, and under perfect 
command, was appalling in tlie extreme. The 
Prussians having taken Lougwy, and blockaded 
Tluouville, advanced upon. Verdun, a fort much 
loss capjtble of rosistaiice than the fortifications 
of Longwy, 

The opinion of tho council of generals called by 
Diimoui'iez was uiianlnaous. To wait forthooueiny 
they represented as dangerous in the extreme, 
and counselled a retreat behind tho Marne as 
the only step that remained to be taken. There, 
they said, the fortifications should be rendered 
as strong as possible 5 the retreating anny might 
wait to be joined by the othei's j and thus rein- 
forced might afford effectual protection to the 
capital, distant only forty leagues from the enemy. 
They were also of opinion that by exposing thein- 
sclvea to a defeat in their endeavouring to resist 
invasion, the rout would be complete, that a dis- 
comfited army could not make a stand between 
S^dan and Paris, and that the conquerors would 
march tliither directly and at a conqueror’s pace. 
Such was tlic military situation of France, and suoh 
the pronounced opinion of lier generals. 

At Paris affairs were not viewed in a more 
favourable light ; and the exasperation of the 
people increased in proportion to the danger which 
seemed to threaten them. Nevertheless, that 
immenae metropolis, which had never as yet known 
tlie calamity of contending with an enemy within 
its walls, feared not so much its foreign adversa- 
ries, as a perilous re-action on tho part of the 
royalists, at present abased to the very dust. 
Thus whilst the generals on the frontier were 
engrossed wholly in the danger threatened by the 
Prussians, at Paris nothing was thought of but the 
aristocrats secretly plotting against liberty. 

The king, it was said, was a prisoner, but his 
pai’ty were not the less active, and that tKby still 
carried on their conspiracies, and were ready, as 
before the 10th of August, to open the gates of 
Paris to the enemy. All the great houses at Paris 
Were supposed to be filled with bodies of armed 
men, in readiness to appear at a moment’s notice, 
to release the king, seize upon all authority, and 


deliver over Franco to the sword of the eniigrants 
and the allied powers. This supposed ccuTospond- 
enco betwewi the interior and caterior cnomy, w’as 
the topic of luhvprsal conversation. We must get 
rid of the was tlio general cry ; and the 

frightful idea of sacrificing trie vanquished party, 
an idea which with the majority was nothing but 
the effect of a terrified irnagiiiatiou, yet was a 
notion winch some men, either more bloodthirsty, 
more furious, or more inclined to violent acts, could 
reduce into a practical and meditated design. 

We have already observed, that a desire had 
been expressed of avenging the people in respect 
of the affair of the 10th of August ; and the dis- 
sensions which took place between the assembly 
and commune on the subject of the extraordinary 
tribunal, have been already recorded. This tribu- 
nal, by whose sentence Pangremont and the unfor- 
tunate Laport, (intendaiit of the civil list,) had 
already lost their heads, did not display sufficient 
activity to satisfy the fury of the people. Forms, 
therefore, still more summary for the puuiali- 
ment of tho traitors^ were called for, and sen- 
j tenca against those whoso trial had been re- 
ferred to tha high court at Orleans was loudly 
demanded. The dilatory process of these trials 
was complained of, and it was proposed that they 
shovdd be transferred to the tribunal of the 17tU I 
of August, Tlie persons principally arraigned by | 
the court at Oidcans wore ministers, and other , 
considerable functionaries of the stato ; among ^ 
these was Delassart ; tho crime of winch lie was I 
accused, like that of the others, contained nothing ^ 
of a positive nature \ for he was not charged with 
any specific act of public delinquency, but with 
prevarication in the execution of his ministerial 
duties. To effect the transfer of these cansos to 
the new ti’ibunnl, the assembly, instead of being 
consulted, wore rather summoned, to pass a decree 
of transference, but courageously resisted tho de- 
mand. The high national court of Orleans, they 
said, was a constitutional establishment, which 
they could not change, as not possessing constituent 
powers ; and besides that, the accused had a right 
to be judged by laws mado anterior to theii' accu- 
s.aUon. This question had again raised up a cloud 
of petitioners, and the assembly had to resist at 
the same time a furious minoritj'’, the commune, 
and the unrestrained sections. The assoinbly con- 
fined itself to accelerating some of the forms of the 
high court, but declared that the prisonei's brought 
before it should still remain at Orleans, and bo 
tried by that jurisdiction which the constitution 
had provided for them. 

Thus two paz'ties were formed, the one desirous 
of sparing the vanquiahed, and directing all their 
energies against the foreign enemy j the other 
thirsting for the blood of those victims already in 
their power, and deeming the extirpation of thoir 
secret adversaries a necessary step, preparatory to 
tlieir resistance of their avowed foes. This hitter 
notion was not so much the result of reflection, 
as of a blind and brutal impulse, made up of rage 
and fear, and exasperated by an increasing danger. 

The progress of the enemy greatly alarmed the 
Parisians for the safety of the city, the scene of all 
these insurrections, and the principal object of the 
enemy’s march. They accused the assembly, 
which was composed of deputies of the- depnrt- 
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ments, of being doBirous of reliring to their* re- 
spective provinces. The Girondists, particularly, 
who formed tlie moderate majority, so odious to 
the commune, were charged with being influenced 
by motives of hatred to the capital. This was im- 
puting feelings to that party which tlio conduct of 
the Parisians might have justly culled forth; but 
those deputies loved both their country and their 
cause too well to think of abandoning the metropolis. 

It is true they had frequently declared, that if the 
north was conquered, the government should retire 
to tlie south ; and, oven at the present juncture, some 
thought it would be prudent to retreat beyond the 
Loire ; hut the idea of sacrificing Paris, though 
rendered by late events odious in tlie extrome, 
had never entered into their minds. They pos- 
sessed too much magnanimity to entertain such a 
thought ; and, besides, were yet very powerful, 
and expected too much fi'om the approaching con- 
vention to think of detaching themselves from 
Paris. 

Ulie Girondists, then, laboured under the odium 
of a double accirsation, indulgenco towards the 
trnitors, and dislike to tlm capital. Having to 
resist the most violent characters, they were but 
ill prepared for the struggle ; for, although they 
possessed a majority, and triuiupliod in the supe- 
rior strength of reason, they were inferior in 
activity to their ojiponents, and wanted energy 
sufficient to check the popular excesses. In tlie 
executive council they had the advantage in tho 
proportion of five to one. Sorvaii, Clavicro, and 
Roland were taken from among themselves ; and 
Monge and Lebrun wore members of their own 
choice ; nevertheless, Duuton alone threw this 
majority into the shade ; and Llicir moderation and 
arguments proved but weak barriers against tho 
resistless energy <jf his eloquence and liis mea- 
sures. Whilst Clavibre was omployecl in his fi«an« 
clal labours, Servan busied in procuring reinforce- 
ments for the armies, and Roland in circulating 
exhortations tjjrougl) tlie provinces, calculated to 
direct the local authorities, prevent all encroach- 
ments on power, and repress tho spirit of insurrec- 
tion ; Dantbii was occupied iu hlling up all the ' 
vacant places of the administration with his own 
creatures. lie sent forth his faithful Corddien 
everywhere ; and whilst he advanced his friends I 
out of the spoils of the revolution, he strengthened ' 
himself by their support. Ilis colleuguea in the 
council, perceiving his great power, or wrought 
upon by his artful address, were either terrified, or 
seduced into compliance with his measures ; and 
Roland alone opposed him with anything like 
eifectual resistance. The inflexible rigidity of this 
minister’s character, indeed, sometimes gained him 
a victory j nevertheless, Dantun continued on a 
good footing with him; and, contented with his i 
general ascendancy, submitted patiently to occa- ' 
sional defeats. 

Canton, wdiose practicable influence was in Paris, 
was anxious to preserve it, and had made up his 
mind to prevent every transference of power to 
beyond the Loire. Having, on the lOth of Au- 
I ^at, -with unparalleled audacity, xiroclaimed the 
' insurrection, while every one else had hesitated, 
he was not the man to draw back, and he consi- 
I dered that he ought to fix himself in the capi- 
I tal. Possessing the ascendancy in the eoniunl, 


united with Marat, a memlx r of the coianiittoc of 
the commune, the orator of all the clubs, and livijig 
in the midst of the multitude as in a congenial 
element, he certainly was the most powerful man 
in Paris ; and this power, founded upon a naturally 
violent temper, spurred on by the passions of the 
populace, it was fearful to contemplate in rogai’d to 
his victims. Canton indulged in every notion of 
hoatillly against the Girondists. He was the loarlor ' 
of that Parisian party who declared, “Let what 
will happen, we will not draw back. If we perish, 
it shall be under the ruins of the capital, and our 
enemies shall first become our victims.” Tbu.s 
were their minds tainted %>ith fench dreailful aasu- 
ciatious, and these frightful ideas were exhibited 
in the moat terrific conaeqiieiicea. 

On the 2Cth, the news of the capture of Longwy 
reached Paris, and, as it spread, the spirits of the 
people became ruffled with uncommon agitation. 
During the first day its truth was doubted, hut at 
last it could no longer be disputed, and the public 
Averc acquainted that the fortification liad o])oncfl 
its gates after a bombardment of several honrfe. 
The public excitement rose to mc\\ a pitch, that tho 
assembly pronounced eeuttjuce of death iigaiuat nuy 
ono who sJioiild propose terjns of capitulation in a 
besieged town. At the suggestiou of (he commune, 
it was also decreed, that Paris and the neighbouring 
depavtmeuts bhoiild furnish, in a few days, thirty 
thousand men armed and cquip\)cd. The enthu- 
siasm of tho moment remlercd this levy a matter of 
easy execution j and tho sudden alarm which the 
success of the enemy imparted was rooii abated, 
though tho spirit of ijulignation it excited renewed 
its strength daily. The PaidfliauB, feeling their 
own might, and their undaunted ruaolntion to 
stand by the cause they had espoused, could not 
imagine it possible that a hundred thousand Prua- 
siauB could subdue millions of freemen, whose un- 
shackled energies were bout upon the work of 
self-defence. Preparations for the formation of a 
camp ncai’ Paris Avere cojitinuod Avith redoubled 
activity ; and even females assembled together in 
the churches to contribute their aid in expediting 
this object. 

Dantou took his place in the commune, and 
proposed the moat extreme measures. At liis 
suggestion, it was resolved that all the paupers 
of the nation should be enlisted in the service 
of the governraeiit, and pivvided Avltli pay and 
arms ; and that those suspected of disaffection 
should be disarmed and arrested. All wIkj had 
signed the petition of the 20th of June, and that 
against tho formatioAi of a camp near Paris, were 
included among tho latter. To effect the last part 
of this project, domiciliary visits wei-e resorted to, 
and carried into execution with teirible rigour. All 
the baiTiers of the city wera ordered to be kept 
closed for forty-eight hours, commencing from the 
evening of the 25th August, and no permission to 
pass through them was allowed to be granted on 
any pretext Avbatsoever. Vesaela were stationed 
in tlie Tiver to prevent all possibility of escape by 
that outlet; and the comxaunGS of the neighbouring 
departments were charged to arrest all who might 
be discovered in the fields or on the imds. The 
visits of the inquisitors were announced by beat of 
dntin, when all Avere obliged to retire to their 
homes, or they fell under the suspicion of disaflev 
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tkm, and were exposed to be dealt with as traitors. 
The aasembliees of the sections and the grand tri- 
bunal itseU' were subject to this regulation, and all 
their proceedings were suspended for two days. 
Coinniifisiencra of the conimuneSj assisted by an 
armed forec, performed these visits, and seized 
upon the arms, and arrested the persona of all the 
suspected ; that is, of all those vvho had signed the 
above-mentioned petitions ; of all the non-juring 
priests, denounced citizens, or equivocal characters 
whatever, «Sc.c. After ten o’clock at night, the ap- 
pearance of any carriage in tlie streets was pro- 
Iiibited ; and the city waa illuminated the whole 
night. 

Such wore the measui’cs taken tn get possession 
of the Wiched citizens %cho had concealed themselves 
since the 10//i of August. On the evening of the 
27th, tho visits coirmicnccd, and one party being 
exposed to the deiuinciatiuiis of the other, were in 
mutual danger of being tlirown into prison. All 
those who had been attached in any way to the 
court, either by their services, rank, or benevolent 
attentioua to their fallen sovereign, or who were so 
unfortunate as to possess enemies base enough to 
seek vengeance by a denunciation, were immured 
in dungeons ; and from twelve to {iftcen tliouaiud 
individuals met with this fate during the two fatal 
days this inquisition was in active operation. It 
was the committee of superintendence of the com- ! 
mime that pronounced these sentences, and saw ' 
them carried immediately into eft'ect. Those who 
wore arrested, were conducted ftrst iVom their own 
houses to tho committee of their section, and from 
thcncG to Unit of the commune. There they were 
briefly interrogated concerning their opinions and 
actions. This was frequently perfoi*med by one 
member alone of the committwe 5 whilst tho 
others, overcome by fatigue, slept in their chairs 
or on the tables. Those condemned were first 
sent to the Hotel de Ville, and afterwards lodged 
ill the priaons, where thero waa yet room. Tlicre 
were impriaoned all those whose opinions had at 
any time been ti’iurapliant or ascendant previous to 
the 1 0th of August. All being equally subverted, 
found one common receptacle ; and humble trades- 
men were accused with the same bitterness of 
being aristocrats as princes and dukes. 

Terror prevailed throughout Paris. The repub- 
licans were kept in a state of fear by the Prussian 
armies \ and the royalists lived under dread of 
i'epiiblic.an vengeance. The committee of general 
defence j constituted by the assembly, for the jnir- 
posc of considering the best means of defence 
against invasion, met on tho 30th, and called for 
tho co-operation of the general council, to devise 
the best me.ans of securing the public safety. This 
mcptiiig was very numerous ; for many deputies, 
besides those who composed It, attended, and joined 
ill its consultations. Several measures were pro- 
posed. The minister Servan declared, that he 
placed no confidence in the armies, and thought it 
impossible for Dumouriez ■with his twenty-three 
thousand men to arrest the progress of the Prus- 
sians, Between Paris and the enemy, he observed, 
there wore lio places sufficiently strong to mahe 
head against them and stop their march. Every 
one was of the same opinion in this respect, and 
having proposed to place the whole population in 
arms and in readiness to resist the enemy, with the 


courage of desperation, outside the walla of tho city, 
a retreat to Saumuv was suggested, tliat a greater 
niunher of oUstaclcs might iuterveue hetweeu the 
goveriuncnt iiud the hostile armies. Vorguuuid 
and Gaudet did not concur in the proposal to quit 
Paris. After them Dantoii rose. 

“ It has been proposed,” said he, “ to quit Paris ; 
but you surely are not ignorant, that Paris, in the 
opinion of the enemj’, represents France ; and that 
therefore to give up this post, is to abandon the 
revolution. To retreat would be ruin ; ive must 
stand our ground, and place our safety in our 
Courage. 

Among the several measures that have been 
submitted to our consideration, not one appeiu’s to 
me to have a sufficiently decisive character. W 0 
must not conceal from ourselves the situation in 
wliicli the lOtli of August has placed us. The 
whole community is now divided between royal ista 
and republicans: the first numerous, and the la'^cr 
few. \Ve aro placed between two fires, and |e\- 
poaed to tbe arms of the enemy without, and ^^fhe 
machinations of that within. It is an undoubted 
fact, that an assembly of royalists secretly mee^,, 
and coxTospond with the Pioissian army. It is im- 
possible to point out their place of rendezvous, or 
designate the persons who compose this assembly; 
bub if we would disconcert their projects^ and cut 
off theix' coiTespondence with the euomy, wo must 
have recourse to measures of severity 5 wo must, 

I repeat it, we must make the royalists afraid 
of us.” 

These expressions, accompanied by a gesture of 
t mavUed ferocity, caused a shudder to run through 
i the audience: — “ I must repeat it again,” resumed 
5 Divntou, "wc must make the royalists /cct)* us. . . . 

1 It behoves us, especially in Paris, to maintain ouv 
i power, and this is not to be effected by exhausting 
: our strength in uncertain conflicts with our foreign 
I foes.” The assembly were wrapt in dumb aato- 
\ nishment. Not a single word was added to this 
i address, and evcx*y one went his way without pre- 
) cisely comprehending, nay even without daihng to 
, discover the Jiature of the design which tlie minister 
meditated. 

f He immediately hastened to the committee of 
superintendence of the commune, wliicli possessed 
sovereign power over the persons of all tlie citizens, 

1 and where Marat was all-powei’ful, supported by 
f Panis, and Sergent, already distingui&lied on the 
I 20tli of June and lOtli of August, and tlujse named 
Jourdeuil, Duplain, Leforb, and Lenfant, Ilia igno- 
j rant and brutal c(»neaguea. There it was, that on 
the iiight^of the 30th and 31st of August, were 
i designed the most horrible intentions against tbe 
3 poor wretches confined in the prisons, Lamentable 
1, and dreadful instances of the exasperation of poli- 
i tical pasbionsl Danton, who was always free from 
personal enmities, and often accessible to emotions 
9 of pity, brought his extreme hardihood to bear on 
t the atrocious reveries of Marat’s imagination ; 
e they together formed a conspiracy, of which, in- 
deed, many periods have furnished a parallel, but 
I, which, at the end of the eighteenth century, cannot 
B ' plead in its excuse the ignorance of the times and 
y ' the ferocity of manners. It will be recollected ^ 
1 that, three years before, a person named Maillard 
a figured at the head of the hand of women who 
a marched to Versailles on the famous 5th of October. 
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afterwards planned by hlm- 
aelf and Marat. 


This MailUird was a bailift’ by occupation; iji miiul 
intelligent: in diapoaiium blood-thii'sty ; and he 
had collected together a liancl of ignorant and low- 
born fi3sociatoH, who were prepared for every des- 
perate undertaking. Such, iudeed^ aa are always 
to be found in these claa&es, where education has 
not purified the pashiona in diffusing intelligence. 
He himself was captain of this band; and, if we 
may credit a discovery which transpired so long a 
time after the event to which it refers, he was 
employed by Dantmi and hia party in the execution 
of the most atrocious cruelties, He was ordered to 
place himself in a situation beat calculated to effect 
his dire intention; to prepare instruments of death; 
to taliQ every iirccaution to stifle the cries of hia 
victims; and to have vinegar, holly-brooms, quick 
hmo, and covered carriages in readiness for all 
these purposes. 

About this time the report of a terrible execu- 
tion secretly spread through Paris. The relations 
of those in prison became terrified for their safety. 
The plot itself, like that of the 10th of August and 
the 20tli of June, could only bo vaguely guessed; 
netertheleas the necessity of some fearful example 
being made to strike terror into the consjimators, 
who WGi’G said to correspond with the enemy, oven 
from the depth of their dungeons, was every where 
repeated. The dilatory proceGdlugH of the tri- 
bunal of the 17 th of August excited universal 
complflintsj and a more speedy process of justice 
was loudly donnuiJed. Ou the Hist the former 
rniiiiatur Montmoriu was acquitted by this tribunal. 
This added still n\orc to the indignation of the 
people; and they declared that corruption every- 
where prevailed, for that the guilty were allowed 
to escape with impunity. Ou the same day it 
was reported that a condemned criminal had made 
important discoveries ; that on that voi'y night the 
prisoners would break Irom their cliains, seize 
upon arms, spread through the city, commit every 
species of outrage, satiate their vengeance by the 
blood of tlio patriots, carry off the king, and open 
the gates of Paris to the Prussians; whilst, at that 
very luomeut, the poor victims trembled for their 
Uvea, their relations were struck with conster- 
nation at the fate that seemed to await them, and 
the royal family expected nothing but death. 

It is certain that among the Jacobins, in the 
sections, in the council of the commune, and in 
the minority of the assembly, there were some who 
believed in these supposed conspiracies, and wei-e 
not ashamed to declare that the extermination of 
the prisoners was a lawful measure. It is easier to 
believe that nature does not create men such mon- 
sters in one day, than that, the S])irit of party alone 
could blind so many men all at once. This reflection 
slnmlcl convey a lesson of deep and melancholy im- 
port to the people of every country. Observe the 
progress of criiuel Hangers first arise; they beget 
a resolution to repel them. This heightens into a 
passionate frenzy against those by whom we are 
threatened; and, whilst some inconsiderately call for 
vengeance, others deliberately perpetrate it with 
bloodthirsty alacrity. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Seiitember, the forty- 
eight hours, fixed for the closing of the barriers 
and the execution of the domiciliary visits had 
elapsed, and the public communication no longer 
prohibited. But, suddenly, in the coui'se of the 


day, tho news of tlio ciqituvc uf Verdun arrived. 
This wns not true, for Vei'diin was only invosLed, 
not taken; yet, the belief gained ground that the 
fortificalions were carried, and that it hud been 
surrendered in pursnanco of a treasonable act, 
just the same as at Lougwy. On the motion of 
Dantou, it was immediately decreed by the com- 
mune, that, mi the next day, the 2ii(I of yeptember, 
gcnti'ale should Vjoat to arms, the tosciu sound, 
the alarum-guns be fired, and all citizens capable 
of bearing arms shfiuld muster in the Champ de 
Mars, encamp there for the remainder of the day, 
and march on the following nuiiniiig for Verdun. 
In the midst of these terrible ]>re]iariitions, it wiis 
easy to perceive that vengeance against domestic 
foes was not lost sight of. Those who had any 
relations in prison made every elTort for their 
enlargement. Manuel, the pvoeuratcur-syndic, sup- 
plicated by a generous ludy, ia said to have re- 
leased two prisoners of the Latremouille family. 
Another lady, Madame Friisso-Leiidry, was bout 
upon following her uncle, the Abbc^ de Rastigiiac*, 
into captivity; and upon rcquchting permission to 
do this, Sorgent replied to her; Madam, you 
commit a great imprudence; tho prisons are not 
safe.” 

On the following day, the 2nfl of September, the 
idleness of the people augmented the general 
tumult. Companies of military were seen in all 
parts of the city; and it was reported that the 
enemy might arrive before Paris within three 
days. The commune informed the assembly of the 
steps they had taken to arm the whole body of 
tho citizens ; and Vorgniaiul, fired with patriotic 
enthusiasm by the impending danger and the cou- 
rage displayed by the Paribiaiis, pronounced a 
spii'ited eulogium on tlicir conduct. 

It appears, ’’ said he, “ that the plan of the 
enemy is to march direct upon Paris, leaving all 
the strong places in their route behind them. This 
design will surely be our safety and their ruin. 
Our armies, although too weak to stop their mai’cli, 
are strong enough to harass Iheiii in the rear. 
Thus, upon arriving at Paris, they will find an 
army of citizens ranged before them, and of sol- 
dier’s behind them. Surrounded on every side, 
they must sink, overcome by such united forces, 
and the sjwt of tlieir anticipated triumph will be- 
come the sepulchre of their hopes and tliemsalves 
together. Yet, in the midst of these fluttering 
prospects, there is a danger to be apprehended 
which we must not liide from ourselves; and which 
we must anticipate that we may guard against. 
I mean, a sudden panic. Our enemies calculate 
upon this, and spare no trouble or gold to infuse it 
nnoong us ; and you know there are men of so 
dastardly a nature as to conceive teia’ora on the 
slightest appearance of danger. I wish, indeed, 
we could separate tliese pusillanimous automatons 
from the remainder of tho citizens, and send them 
to Longwy, that city of cowards, and refuge of 
dastards, that they might no longer infest us with 
their fearful forebodings, magnify dwarfs into 
giants, and fancy the dust raised by a few hulans^ 
to be a cloud in which an army is enveloped, 

Parisians ! now is tlie time to display the 

♦ Uhlans or huUns, horse soldiers in the Austrian army, 
being a kind of lancers, of T/irtav origin. Trans, 
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energy of your character ! Why are tho entrench- 
incuts of Llio oaingin such astatoof baclcwarduesa? 
By ^vhat moans was the altar of the federation 
raised’, or the Champ da Mars levelled! You 
have mnnifeatod a great zeal for fGtes, doubtless 
you will display an equally ardent one for battles. 
You have celebrated liberty in your songs 5 you 
must now defend it with your swoi’ds. You are 
no longer summoned to overturn Iciugs of brass, 
but real and living kings, armed with all Uieir 
power. I call, therefore, upon the national assem- 
bly to give the first example of energy, and to 
send twelve of its members, not to exhort the 
peojjle, but to work tliein&elves with shovels and 
pickaxes 

This proposition was adopted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Dauton rose after Verguiaud. He 
first took notice of the measures which had been 
already adopted, and then proposed new ones. 

One part of tlie people,” said lie, “ are about to 
move towards the frontiers ; another to be em- 
ployed in digging ontrenclmienta ; and a third 
armed with pikes will defend tho interior of our 
cities. But this is not enough ; messengers and 
couriers must bo sent to all parts of Prance to 
stir up the inhabitants to imitate the example of 
Paris j Hud a decree must be passed obliging 
every citizen, either to serve in person, or de- 
liver up his arins.*’-^HQ aftersvards added, The 
camion you ai'e about to hear is not the cannon 
of ahirui, but the signal for charging the enemies 
of your country. To conquer aud annihilate them, 
only ono thing is necessary — Boldness; this 
should pervade all your measures 5 and be the 
begmiiiug, middle, aud end, of every thing you 
under take.” 

The expressions and gestures of the minister 
produced a powerful effect on lus hearers. His 
motion was adopted, and he left the assembly to 
attend the committee of siirrelllance, AU the 
authorities, and every adnuuistrative body, the 
assembly, the commmic, the sections, and the 
Jacobins, were at the present moment sitting. 
The ministers assembled at the Hotel of the 
Marine Department only waited for Danton, to 
I hold their council. The whole city was on tiptoe. 

I Extreme terror prevailed iu the prisons. The 
I royal family, to w'lioin every noise seemed to 
convey a threat, anxiously inquired the cause of 
j so much agitation. Tho gaolers of the several 
I prisons appeared struck with consternation. The 
: keeper of the Abbaye sent away his wife and chil- 
, dren in the morning. Dinner was served to the 
prisoners two hours before the accustomed time j 
and the knives were taken from their plates. 
Alarmed at these circumstances, the victims de- 
manded the cause with importunity, but could 
obtain no answer. At two o’clock the gmirale beat 
to arms ; the tocsin sounded, and the alarum can 
non resounded through the preciucta of the capital. 
Crowds of citizens met at the Champ de Mars j 
others surrounded the commune and tlie assembly ,• 

; and all the public places were, iu like manner, 
thronged to excess. 

There were at the Hotel de Yille twenty-four 
uonjuring priests, who,, taken into custody by rea- 
son of their refusal to take the oath, were to be re- 
moved from the prison-room to the prisons of the 
Abbaye. 'W’hcther by intention, or W’bether by 


chance, this was the time chosen for their being 
conveyed from one place of custody to tho other. 
They were removed in six hackney coaches, es- 
corted by the Breton federalists and Marseillais, 
aud conducted at a slow paco towards tho faubourg 
St. Germain, along the quays, the Pont Ncuf and 
the rue Dauphine. The rabble surrounded tho 
carriages, and heaped upon them eveiy species of 
insult. The federalists pointed them out : “ Be- 
hold,” said they, “ the conspirators who had de- 
signed to murder us, our wives, and children, 
whilst w’0 were on the frontiers.”^ These words 
heightened the indignation of tho multitude. The 
doors of tho coaches were opened, and tho unfor- 
tunate priests within endeavoured to shut them to 
shelter themselves from the outrages which assailed 
them, but the attempt was ineffectual, and they 
were forced to sit patiently under the assaults of 
the infuriated populace. They at last arrived .at 
the eoui’tof the Abbaye, Au immense crowd had 
collected there to meet them. This court led to the 
prisons, and communicated with the hall where the 
committee of the section of the Four held 

their sittings. The first carriage drew up before the 
door of the committee, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by a throng of furious looking men. 
Mailhu’d was already there. The coach-door being 
opened, the priest nearest to it descended, and was 
making his way towards the committee, when ho 
fell covered with a thousand wounds. Tho second 
endeavoured to draw buck, but was dragged out by 
force, and suffered the fate of the foniicr. The two 
others sliax’od the same fate, and their murderers 
then abandoned the first carriage, and betook 
themselves to those which followed, These 
entered, one after another, the fatal court, and the 
last of the eighty priests was butchered amidst tho 
savage acclamations of the furious rabble f. 

At this very moment, Billaud-VaiTeimes, a mem- 
ber of the council of tlie commune, arrived on the 
spot. Of all those coiiceriied in those frightful 
massacres, he alone Jared constantly to approve of 
them, and appear personally active iu tlieu* perpe- 
tration. He now came forward, wearing his scarf 
of office, walked in the blood, and trampled on the 
bodies of the murdered priests, addressing at the 
same time the butcher throng about him: “People,” 
said he, ‘^you sacrifice your enemies, you do your 
duty.” The voice of Maillard was immediately 
after heal’d above the crowd : “Thore is uothing 
more to he don© here,” cried he, “let us go to the 
church of the Carmelites.” His gang immediately 
follow him, and they simultaneously rush to the 
church of the Carmelites, where two hundred priests 
were confined. They broke into the church, aud 
butchered the unhappy priests, who ejaculated a 
prayer to heaven and embixaced one another, on see- 
ing death-ao near. The archbishop of Arles was first 
sought out, with loud cries, and, being soon disco- 
vered, was despatched by a sabre-cut over the neck. 
After having employed' their sabres, they next used 
tlieir fire-cariiis, and general discharges ofmusquetry 
quickly strewed the church with the bodies of the 

• A committee who aat at the Colleffe des qtiaires Nations, 
a building at Pdris now appropriated to the institute. 
Trantl, 

t With a simple exception, that of the Abb6 Slcard, who 
was saved almost by a miracle. 
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(lend ; some also fell iu the garden, olhers in at- 
tempting to climb over tlie walla, and some in the 
trees, (vhcre tlicy had endeavoured to conceal 
themselves. 

'Whilst this massacre was being oommittsd nt the 
church of the Carmelites, Maillard, with a party 
of his hand, returned to the Ahbaye. Ho presented 
himaclf at the committee of -section of the Four 
Nations, covered with perspiration and blood, and 
demanded “ wine for his hrave comrades, who had 
delivered the nation from its enemies.” The com- 
mittee, themselves tremhling, granted him tvtenty- 
four pints. 

Tin’s was served out upon tables in tlio court, in 
the midst of the mangled bodies of those slain in 
the afternoon. They dranit, when suddenly Mail- 
lard pointing to the prison, cried out, “hV Abhaye," 
(to the Abbey.) Ila then led tlie way, and was 
followed by his gang, who assaulted the gate 
of the prison with violence. The poor wretches 
(vithiii lieai’ the din, a signal for their death. 
The doors hurst open. Tlie first prisoners wlio 
are laid hold oi are dragged owt by the feet, 
and thrown hleedijig into tlie court. While 
they massacred witlinut distinction those who 
first came to thoir hands, Maillard and some 
of his trusty oomrados deraimdodtho prison papers, 
and tile lieys of tlie several prisons. One of tiie 
gaolers, advancing towards tlio wicket of the door, 
mounted on a stool, addressed tlio multitude: 

“ My friends,” said ho, “ I see you ai'e bent upon 
the destruetioii of tile aristocrats, the enemies of 
the people, who would have hutohored your wives 
and ciiiidren wliilo you were on tlio frontier. Iu 
this you are undoubtedly right ; but you aro good 
citizens, you love juatlca, and would be sliocited to 
dip your hands in innocent blood.” “ Ifes, yes,” 
cried out the executioners. “ Well, tlien,” resumed 
the gaoler, “do you not expose yourself to tlie 
danger of confounding the innocent with the guilty, 
when you rush like tigei’s upon your prey, making 
no distinction, and listening to no appeals.” Here 
ho was interrupted by one of the gang, who, flou- 
rishing his sabre, exclaimed : “ W ould you have ' 
ua go to sleep ? If the Prussians and Aus- 
trians were at Paris, would they distinguish be- 
tween guilt and inuooeuco ? I have a wife and 
children, wliom I will not leave in danger. If you 
think fit, give the soomidrels arms, and wo will 
engage an eq^ual number of them, but before we 
go, Paris must be purified.” “ Eight, right,” ex- 
claimed many voices, and a push was made for- 
ward ; uevortheless, they were at last prevailed on 
to desist, and consent to a species of trial. The 
gaol boolc was then given up, and it was decided 
that one of them should be appointed president, to 
read the names and the cause of every prisoner’s 
detention, and that immediate sentence should be 
passed on all the culprits. “Maillard, Maillard, 
for president,” screamed several voices, and he 
immediately outers upon his office. This horrible 
president seats himself at a table, places the gaol 
book before him, is surrounded hy a few of his 
gang chosen at random to assist him by their 
advice, gets some of the prison officers to bring 
in the prisoners, and leaves it to others at tho 
gate to complete the work of massacre. To 
spare the recital of these horrors, it was arranged 
that those words should be’ uttered : “Monsieur 


a la Force," (to tlio pnison of La Porce), and 
then, thrust through the wickot, the prisoner abould I 
be exposed to the sabres wliieh awaited him. 

The first who were brought before this dreadful 
tribunal were the Swiss soldiers imprisoued iu tlie 
Abbaya, whose officers had been removed to tlie 
Conoiergerie. “ It was you,” said Maillard, « who 
assassinated the people on the 10th of August.” 

“ But we were attacked,” replied the unfortunates, 

“ and obeyed our commanders.” “ Por tlie matter 
of that,” resumed Maillard, coldly, “ all that’s to 
he done, is to send you to the Force,” (d la Force.) 
The wretched victims could not mistake the dire 
import of these words, for they perceived the 
menacing sabres on the other side of the wicimt ; 
tliey hung back, and crowded beliind ono anollier 
in fearful recoil, till one, more bold tliau the rest, 
asked, “ Wliither lie must pass.” The dour was 
opened to him ; and, stooping his head, he rushed 
with hopeless desperation into tlie midst of s.rbres 
and pikes. The rest dashed after liim, and sliared 
his fate. 

'Vho excenrioners rctom to the prison, cram all 
tlic females together in one room, tlio oilier [irison- 
era are brought forward. Some prisoners accused 
of forging assignats next suffered. After them, tho 
celebrated Montraorin, wlioso acquittal liad caused 
so much discontent, but whicli liiul not gained him 
his freedom, was led out. Being presented to the 
blood-stained president, he declared tliat he Imd 
been tried by tlie regular tribunal, and could ac- 
knowledge no other. “ Do it so,” replied Maillard; 
“you will therefore go to the Force to await a dif- 
ferent sentence.” The ox-miniatGi', wlio understood 
not tliis language, asked for a carriage. He was 
answered he would find one at tlic door. Ho then 
demanded permission to take with him a few neces- 
saries, but, receiving no answer, lie ndvunced to- 
wards tho wickot, and there met his death. 

After him, Thierry, tlie valet-de-chambre of tho 
king, was led forward. “ Like master, like man,” 
exclaimed Maillard, and lie was instantly .assas- 
ainated. Next come the justices of peace, Buob 
and Bocquilion, acensed of haring been members 
of a secret committee held at the Tuilerlea, this 
was sufficient for their being butoliered. The 
night was now fast approaching, and the pirisoners, 
on hearing the bowlings of the assassins, felt that 
they had but a few moments to live. 

But what wore the constituted authorities, tlie 
assembled committees, and citizens of Paris, doing 
all this time? Tranquillity and tumult, scemity 
and terror, could simultaneously prevail in that im- 
mense capital, so far distant is one part of tlie 
capital from the other. It was not till very late 
that tlie assembly licard of the fatal tiansaetions at 
the prisons ; and then, struck with horror at tlieir 
recital, they despatched some of their deputies to 
appease the people and save tho victims from their 
fmy. The commune also sent messengers to set 
free all the debtors ; to separate, as they termed 
it, the irmoeent from the guilty. But the Jacobins, 
atthougli then silting, and acquainted with all that 
was passing, preserved a determined silence. The 
miuiaters, assembled at the office of the Marine, 
were not yet informed of the scenes which were 
transacting, and awaited the presence of Canton, 
who was at the committee of sureeillanae. He 
declared to the commune that the commandant- 
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gonoral Santoi-ro liad given orders which were not 
ohoyod, and tlmt nearly all law men wore oeenpied 
in {fuavding the harriers. It is certain, that secret 
and conlradictovy orders wore issued, and there 
was every appcarauco of the existence of a cUin- 
dostino authority opposed to those publicly esta- 
blished. At the Court of the Abbey, a post of the 
national guard, the soldiers were permitted to give 
free adini'jbiou to all, hut to .allow none to repaas. 
At nil the other posts, the guards waited fur, but 
received no orders. How is this to be accounted 
for ? Had SanteiTo suddenly lost his reason, as ' 
on the lObh of August, oi' was he engaged in tho 
conspiracy 1 "While the com\ni3sionei*3 publicly 
scut by the commune had been advisiiig how to 
c^uict and check the people, other nieiiibera of the 
biimo coTninunej)regcnfced themselves at the com- 
mittee of tho Pour Nations^ who continued their 
; sittings amidst the carnage wl-ucli surrounded them, 
and discovered tho nature of their message iu their 
first salutation : ‘‘ Docs all go on as well here as at 
tlio church of the Carmolitea % tho comimme has 
sent us to offer onv aid if you have need of it.** 

Tho commissaries sent by the assembly anti tho 
commune wove utterly \)nable to put a stop to the 
murders. Thore was to be eccu an immense crowd, 
who had coUoGtcd round the prisou, and assisted at 
this dismal seone by cries of Long live the Na- 
tion I” The aged Husaulx, mounted on a cliair, 
attempted to pruelaim forbearance j but bus voice 
could not bo heai'd. Basiro, with more aldll, pre- 
tended to partake of tho iiulignatiou of the multi- 
tude j but the moment ho spoke of mercy, he could 
obtain no hearing. I»Ianuel, tlie procurateur of tho 
comruuno, touched with pity, exposed himself to 
the ffreatest dangers to save the wretched victims, 
but did not succeed in rescuing even one. These 
fruitless efforts being reported to the commune, 
iliey appeared rather more touched with pity tlmii 
aCnrst, and sent a new deputation fo calm the ex- 
oiUment of the people, and enlighten them as to their 
true interests. This deputation proved us powerless 
as the lii’st, and merely succeeded in delivering a 
few women and debtors. 

This friglitful massacre lasted the ^Yhole of this 
terrible night. The pxecvitioncrs and jvulges alter- 
nately exchanged their feitnatiaus. Wine stimu- 
lated their thirst for blood, and the goblets out of 
which they drank' wore marliedwich the prints of 
their blood-dropping fingers. Yot, iu the midst of 
this carnage, sonic victims wore spared, ami their 
lives were gr.auted to them with every frantic de- 
nicmstratioii of drunken juy. One young man, who 
was claimed by one of the sections, and decUu'ecl 
fi'G© from aristocracy, was acciuitted in the midst 
of acclamatuma of Long live the Nation !” and 
carried in triurn]jh iu the blnod- stained arms of tlic 
executioners. The venerable Sombrouil, governor 
of the luvalidos, was afterwards led forth, and con- 
demned to be taken to the Force. His claugUtGr, 
from the middle of the prison, hears his fate pro- 
nounced, and, springing forward, darts mto the 
midst of the pikes and sabres, clings round her 
father, and implores mercy from the murderers in 
sneh an heart-piercing accent, and such torrents of 
tears, that thevr fury is for a moment suspended. 
To put her sensibility to a new proof, tliey offer 
her a goblet full of blood. “ Drink,** said they to 
this self-devoted daughter, drink the blood of the 


arifttocrats !** Sho drinks, and lior fatlior is saved. 
Tho daughter of Cazotto also, hy twining lierself 
about him, and by the moat hcurt-rcnding supplica- 
tions, succeeded in rescuing her parent ; but she is 
still more happy, and has obtained his safety with- 
out undergoing such a horrible test of her affec- 
tion. These scenes cause tears to stream i'rom the 
eyes of tho assassins, and yet they return imme- 
diately to demand fresh victims. One of those 
who had displayed this sensibility, instantly resumes 
his dreadful oIBce of leading out the prisoners to 
death ; be learns that the unfortunates whom lie 
baa just been slaughtering have not had water for 
the last twenty-two hours, and now he wants to 
kill the gaoler. Another interests himself in a 
prisoner whom ho is leading to tho wicket, be- 
I cause he heard him speak the language of hia 
country. Why are you here ?’* says he to M. 
Journiac de Saint Heard. If you are not a 
traitor, the president, who is no fool, will do you 
justice. Do not tremble, but answer mo,” Ilo 
was presented to Maillard, who, looking over the 
register— “ Ah,*’ said he, “M. Journiac, you are 
ho' who wrote in the juiumal of tho court and the 
city.** ‘‘ No,** replied the prisoner, “ it is a ca- 
lumny *, I never wrote in it.** Take care,” re- 
plied Maillard, ^^falaeliood is punished here with 
dcatli. Bid you not recently absent yourself to 
join tho army of the emigrants ?” “ Tiiis is an- 
other calumny,*’ replied he, “ I have a certificate 
attesting that I have been for tlio last tw'unty- 
three months in Paris.** “‘Whose certi/ieato is it ? 
Is tho signatnro authentic I” Happily for M. de 
Journiac, a person was present to whom the sub- 
sevibex' of tile certificate w.as personally known. 
The signature was, thorefore, dccUvi'ed worthy of 
credit, “You see, then,” resumed hi. Journiac, 
“ tliat I Iiave been calumniated.” “ If the calum- 
niator was here,’* replied Maillard, “he should 
receive tenable justice. But answer me ; xverc 
you imprisoned hero for nothing?” “No,** an- 
swered M. do Journiac, “T was known for an 
aidslocrat*’ “Aristocrat!” “ Yes, aristocrat j but 
you ax*e not hero to judge of opinions, bub actions j 
mine are blameless ; I have never conspired ; my 
soldiers, in the regiment which I command, are 
devoted to me, and, when at Nancy, urged me tu 
seize on Malsoigoe,*’ Struck with such courage, 
his judges fixed thoir eyes on him with astonish- 
ment, and Maillard gave tho signal of pardon. 
Immediately the cries of “Live the Nation !” re- 
sounded from all parts. All hastoned to embrace 
him j and two of the bystandoi'a, inclosing him in 
their arms, led him safe and sound through the 
hedge of swords and pikes which a few minutes 
before menaced bia life. M. do Journiac offered 
them money, but they refused it, and only asked 
pei'misaion to embrace him. Another prisoner, 
saved in the same manner, was conducted to his 
house with similar eiitbusiaam. The executioners, 
all covered with blood, begged to be permitted to 
witness tho joy of his family, and immediately after 
returned to the carnage. In such a state of over- 
wx’ought excitement, the mind is Iteonly alive to all 
the emotions and instincts of its nature ; they suc- 
ceed each other rapidly and convulsivoly, alter- 
nately melting and firing the soul, and hurrying 
those who have resigned tlicmaelves to their unre- 
sti’aiued away from one extreme to the other witli 
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wild cJiprico ; the passion's wliieli aoenicd oiio mo- 
ment qiic'iic'hcd iji U'jirs, I'i&e t)»o next in /hiine ; 
the whojo Jihan is&uljject to deliriouH cbajigag^ and 
lie weepa and aibsashiiiatua with the same heai’tfelt 
sincerity in the short space of a few miuutes. 
Whilst wading iu blnodj he ia arrested hy admii’a- 
tioii of courage or devotion ; he is sensible of the 
honour of appearing just, and vaiu of the sem- 
blance of dibinterestcihiesg. The events of the 
deplorable period which we are now narrating affurtl 
many iustaiices of these striking contrarieties ; and 
among this uunihcr must he recorded the eireuiu- 
btaucc ot the robbers and murderers of this night i 
dc))ositiiig the hlood-staiued triiik«‘ts found on some i 
of the priaoucrsj with the committee of tlie Abbey. I 
Lariug this night of horrors, a gang of wretches 
detached themselves, and committed their deeds of 
);lood in the other prisons of Pai*is. At the Cha- 
tdet, at the Po)c<!i the ConcUrg&rkf the BermrdiuSy 
at jSctint-i^h'iutji, at the Sf^dpelrlcrc, and the Bicclrc 
priaunsj similar massacres had been perpetrated, 
and streams of blood flowed there, as at the Abbaye. 
When the niorning of Monday the 3vd of Septem- 
ber dawned upon the havoc of Uiis frightful night, 
the speclado it presented to the broad glare of day 
was as sickening aa it was horrifying. Billaud- 
VaiTonnea repaired early In tJm Abbey, wlicru the 
evuiung hclnrii he hail encouraged the nwAimcn, as 
lie tcrniod them. Tie new again addressed them. 
“ iMy friends,’’ said he, *Mn slaughtering tlie.se 
wretches, vou have saved your country. Franco 
owes ^on an eternal delit of gratitiule, and tlio 
mnnicij^nlity is at a los-s how to acknowledge your 
iiiuvit, It, however, ofl'ers you twcnt^’-foiu* livres 
{i-pioce, and you will be ])aid hmnediately.” Those 
words excited shouts of applanso, and those to 
whom they wore addressed followed Billaud-Var- 
roiiues into the committee, to receive the payment 
wliich ho had promised them. Bub liere a difli- 
Giiicy arose. ^^Wiioro shall wo liud the funds/’ 
.said tho president to Billaud, ^*t() pay this debtV’ 
Bdlaud replied by again eulogizing the massnci'es, 
and declared that the niiuiiterof the interior ought 
to have money to bo expressly devoted to this pur- 
pose. The crowd tlien iinmediately hastened to 
the house of Roland, who had ju&t been informed 
of the oriniGs of the preceding night j but he sent 
them hack with indigmition, and refused U> listen 
to their demands. The assassins, thus disappointed, 
returned to the committee, and threatened its 
members with instant death if they woi’e not im- 
mediately paid the ivages of their dreadful deeds ; 
every one, therefore, was obliged to empty his 
pocket, to satisfy thein. The commune afterwards 
repaid these contributors; and them disbiirsemejit- 
buolc is still to be seen, wherein allusion Is made 
to the payment of the executioners of September. 
In ]jarticuhu', it appeals by these accounts, that 
1463 francs were paid to the executioners at tlie 
date of the 4tli of September. 

The recital of these horrors quickly spread 
tlu’ougli all the quarters of Paris, and produced an 
universal disgu.st. The Jacobins still contiinied to 
preserve a profound silence ; the commune ap- 
pcared slightly touched with pity, but declared 
that the people had justice on their side, that none 
but the guilty had fallen ; and Unit their venge- 
ance had done no nlore tlion anticipate the sword 
of justice. The general council despatched new 


messengers to calm the fennenty and hrin^ them Lack 
to t/iosd 2‘fdndij.>le8 from which theij had xcandeved. 
Such was the language of the public authorities ; 
and, indeed, everywhere the massacre of tlu* prU 
soners was partly excused: — ‘Mf,” said those 
most influenced by feelings of justice and pity, “ if 
they had been permitted to live, we ourlielvcs 
should have fallen tlicir victims in a few days.” 
OtIitr.«3 palliated the horrors of the carnage by 
anticipating the victory of the Prussians. “ If,” 
said they, we are conquered and massacred by 
the Prussians, they have fallen before ns.” Such ' 
are the terrible consequences of ihc fear which 
party-spirit iidusca, and of the hatred which that 
fear cngeiidera. 

The as&eutljly appeared deeply affected with 
giicf at tho disastrous disorganizatum which on 
every side suriMUndcd them. They passed decree 
after decree, demanding of the coiniuuiic an ac- 
count of the state of Paris, and the eumnume rejdiod 
that they had made every exertion to re-establish 
order and tho authority of tho law.s. Yet this 
assembly, composed alniost entirely of those Giron- 
dists who dificovGved so much courage in prose- 
cuting the Soptemher nnuahwovK, and braved and 
welcomed death rather t!\un veuoiiuco this probC- 
cution, never conceived the idea of taldng them- 
selves, as a body, from tlmir scats to tho prisons 
on title night of the carn.age, and iutoi'}»osii^g them- 
selves between the murderera and their victims. 
If such a generous idea did not tear them from 
their benches uml lead them to the scciio of car- 
nage it must he attributed to the Rtn}>or of astonish- 
ment, a feeling of their own impotoncy, or, ]iorhaps, 
to the weak and insufficient dovutiun which the 
danger of an enemy inspires ; and, finally, to the 
unfortunate ojdnion which })i'ovailed with some of 
the dcjmlics, that tlm victims were conspirators, at 
whose hands that death which they suilbred would 
otherwise have been received. 

One man, in the midst of those perils, exoi'ted 
himself witii great energy against the assassins. 
On the second day of their throo days’ rqign, he 
protested boldly against them, On the Monday 
morning, the instant he lieard of the crimes of the 
preceding night, he wrote to the mayor Pdtion, 
who was yet ignorant of them, to Santerre, who 
I still continued inactive, urging tliem both to exert 
Ihcmaelves; and, at tlie same time, addi'esscd a 
letter to the assembly, which was received with the 
greatest applause. This wuirthy man, who lius 
been so undeservedly calumniated iiy several 
partiog, was RolaTid. In his letter, ho protested 
against every species of disorder, against tho 
usiii’patioiiH of the eomnuuie, the fury of the people, 
and added that ho w-as ready to die at the jjost 
wliicli the law had assigned liim. Yet, if we W’ould 
form ail idea of the state of the public mind, of the 
nuiniosity which raged against' those who wore 
called traitors, and the inaiiagernent which was ne- 
cessary to address the frantic passions of the peo- 
ple, we may do so by reading the following passage. 
Certainly, tho courage of the wnt^ir, who alone 
publicly affixed the I’csponsibility of .all the mas- 
sacres on the constituted anthoritios of the nation, 
cannot be doubted ; yet observe the guarded way 
in which he was compelled to express himself iu 
tills I'espect ; 

‘‘ Over tlie events of yesterday, perliap.s, it would 
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bo bettor to tbro^v i\ veb ; I lalo^v tlmt the people, bad received so deep an impresaion of tbe horrors 
terrible in their vengcaneejare yet iudnenced in it ^vlucU were transacted as to innho him ill. Of all 


by some sort of jusLico ; they do not seize india- 
crlminately upon all who present themaolves to 
thuii’ fury, but point their wrath agamst those 
whom the sword of the law has too long spared, 
and whose death the peril of the moment seems to 
call for without delay. But I Icnow also how easy 
it is for traitors and ill-disposed persons to abuse 
and mislead this indignation, which should bo 
checlced and not encouraged. We owe to all 
France the declaration that the executive power 
neithei' foresaw nor could prevent the late excesses. 

, T'he constituted authorities are hound by every j 
obligation of duty to put an end to them, or they 
must consider tlieir own power annihilated, t ' 
know that this declaration of my sentiments will 
expose me to the rago of sotno agitators. Well, 
let them lake iny life. I wish only to preserve it 
for the defence of liberty and equality ; if these 
are violated or destroyed, either by tho I’eigii of 
foreign despots oi* the excesses of an abused peo- 
ple, I shall have lived long enough ; but until my 
latest breath I will do my duty. This is tho sole 
object of my ambition, and no power ou earth can 
deprive me of it.” 

The asaembly read this letter with great ap- 
plause } and, on tlie inotitjn of Lamoui'ette, do- 
mauded of the eoininuuG an account of tlio state 
of Paris. The conmmno replied again that tran- 
quillity was restored j jiiid, being enraged at tho 
courage displayed hy tho minister of the interior, 
Maj'at and. hia committee hccaiue angry, and had 
the audacity to issue an order of tu-rest against 
him. So blind was their fvuy, that they dared 
attack a man still enjoying all hia popularity^ 
Dauton, whoa ha hoard of this, expvesaed him- 
self strongly against those menibera of the com- 
mittee wliom he called the enrwjh (madmen). 


the prisons, the Temple alone was jn'c^^erved in- 
violate, although the charge it contained greatly 
excited the popular fury. The inode of defcuco 
adopted here by tho military was very dexterous. 

A ti*i-coloured ri bbon was stretched between the walls 
and tho populace, and this kept off the mol), and 
saved the royal family. 

The monsters, who had continued to spill blood 
since the preceding Sunday, became only more and 
more excited with their horrible task, and liad 
contracted a disposition for murder, which they 
could not restrain. They even established a species 
of regularity in their executions, suspending them 
to carry away the dead and take their ineala. Tho 
I very women visited the prisons to bring their dinner 
1 to their husbands, U'/io, they used to say, had biisi-- 
ness to do at the A ihaue. 

At the Force, Bicetre and Ahhaye, the massacres 
were of longer contiuuaiice than at the other pri- 
sons. It was at tlie Force that the unfurtunat© 
princess de Lainballe, so celebrated at tho court i 
for her beauty, and her intimacy with the queen, 
was confined. She was coiulucfccd, half dead, 
to tho terrible wicket. Who ax*e you?” asked 
the executioners. Louise of Savoy, princess 
of Lambalie.” “ What was your station at tlic 
court? Do you know any thing of the plots of 
the palace?” ” 1 liave never known of any ])iotH,” 

Swear, then, to love liberty and equality; swear 
to hate the king, tbe queen, and royalty.” “ I will 
take the first oath, but I cannot tho second j it is 
not iu my heart.” 

Sw'car, then,” said one of the assasains, who 
wished to save her; but the unfortunate priuccas no 
longer possessed any presence of mind; aheuoithcr 
h(?ard nor understood anything. “ Let madam (jo 
at large^^ said the chief of the wicket; for bore, as 


Altliongii opposed daily by the inflexibility of at the Abbaye, a word had beon fixed on aaasignal 
Roland, he was far from disliking him ; and, be- for death. The unhappy lady was then led out, 
sides, in the tcmhle system of politics, he %vas afraid not with the intention, say some narrators, to put 
of taking any useless step, and thought it quite ex- her to death, hut to set her free. Nevertheless, 
travag.ant to seize, iu the midst of his oificial she was received at the door by furies thirsting for 


duties, the first minister oF state. Ho imme- 
diately, therefore, hastened to the office of the 
marine, and then to the committee, where he 
expressed himself very indignantly against Marat. 
But he was quickly reconciled to him ; and the 
order of arrest was put into hia hands, which he 
immediately shewed to Potion ; and, relating to ' 
liim what he had done, “ See,” said he to the j 
mayor, what these madmen are capable of : but I 
I know how to bring them to reason.” ‘^You I 
have been to blame,” replied Fdtion, coldly ; “ this 
act could only have ruined its authors.” 

On his part, Petion, though leas ardent, did not 
demonstrate less courage than Boland. He wrote 
to Santerre, who, With real weakness or duplicity, 
replied that his heart was convulsed with grief, but 
that he could not get his orders executed. He then 
went personally to the several theatres of paxnage. 
At the Force, he pulled out of their blood-stained 
seats two municipal officers, who, in their scarfs of 
office, exercised the same functions Maillard had 
exercised at the Abbey ; but scarcely had he quitted 
this place to visit others, when theao same officers 
returned, and continued their executions. Potion, 
every whero powerless, returned to Roland, who 


not with the intention, say some narrators, to put 
her to death, but to set her free. Nevertheless, 
she was received at the door by furies tliirsting for 
blood. The first sabre stroke fell on the back of 
her head, and the blood spurted forth; yet she still 
advanced, supported by two men, who were per- 
haps willing to save her; but she had scarcely 
proceeded a few steps further when she sunk un- 
der a second blow ; her beauteous form was torn 
to pieces, the murderers outraged, mutilated, and 
divided it in pieces among themselves. Her head, 
her heart, and other portions of her dead body, 
were cai-ricd on tho point of a pil^e about Paris, 
" We must,” said those men, with their abomi- 
nable language, “ take these to the foot of tlie 
tiu’one,” Upon wliich they hastened immediately 
to the Temple, and awakened the unfortunate pri- 
601181^ by their outcries, who demanded with terror 
tho occasion of the disturbance. The municipal 
officers endeavoured to prevent their seeing the 
furious crowd assembled under their windows, and 
the bloody head raised on tho top of a pike. At 
last one of the national guard said to the queen, 
it is the head of the Princess Lamhaile xchich ire 
vtkk io prevent yourseeiiigj* On this intelligence the 
queen fainted away. RIadame Elizabeth, the king, 
and the valet-de-chambre, Ulery, carried her out 
of the room ; wliile the shouts of the ferocious 
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gang yet resounded through the precincts of tbo 
Temple. 

The clay of the Srcl, and the night of the 3z’d and 
4th, continued to be stained ivitli these massacres. 
At the Bie^tro especially, the caviiago was more 
protracted and terrible than any^vhere else. There 
ivere some thousand prisoners confined there for 
different crimes. When they were attacked, they 
defended themselves, ainl cannon was obliged to bo 
employed to subdue them. One member of the 
genei’al council of the commune had even the 
audacity to demand n force to reduce the prisonei'S, 
who defended tVicmselvcs, but his reciucet was not 
attended to. P(5tuin ag«ain visited the Bic&fcre, but 
found his interfei'enco quite vain. A thirst for 
blood animated the murderous multitude, A rage 
for combat and ofirnage had succeeded to their 
political fanaticism, and they now mux’dcred their 
victims from a love of murder itself. The niaS' 
saere lasted . until Wednesday, the 5fch of Sep- 
tember. 

Nearly all the marked victims had now perished, 
the prisons were empty, yet the assassins called 
out for more blond \ hut tUo dark devisers of so 
many murders seemed to show themselves acces- 
sible to some touch of pity; the expressions of the 
commune bogan to soften. Profoundly grieved, as 
they said tliey wore, hy the rigour’s exercised 
agaiust the prisoners, they issued new orders to put ’ 
n stop to them, and this time they were better 
obeyed. But tlicro wero hardly any prisoners loft 
whom their pity could serve. The calculation of 
the number of victiims diffovs in every report of 
the time. This ciilciilation varies from six to twelve 
thousand, who fell in tho prisons of Piiria**. 

But if these massacres spread the uttermost 
amazement, tUo hardihood which was demonstrated 
by their open avowal and recommendation of them, 
aa an example to imitate, was not less the subject 
of aatoiualimcnt. The committee of aurvcilhuice 
was shameless enough to send a circular to all the 
communes of France, which history should pi*e- 
serve, with the seven signatures attached tliereto. 
The following is the coinpnsLtiou now consigned to 
posterity as a record of infamy 

Paris, Septemher 2nd, 1792. 

Brothers and Friends, — A dreadful plot laid 
by tho court, to destroy all the patriots of tb© 
French empire, a plot in which a great number of 
tlie inembers of tlie national assembly are compro- 
mised, having been prepared on the 9tU of last 

• See note 47 in the Appendix. 


nxonth, the cominuno of Paris have been driven by 
cruel necessity to have recourse to tlie power of 
tho people, and have neglected nothing to merit 
the approbation of their country. After the testi- 
monies which the assembly itself lias given in their 
favour, who could have thought that at the irionient 
when new plots were preparing in silence, and 
ready to burst out, it would linstcn to strip them of 
all power, aa a rewanl for their ardent patriotism, 
and infoigcfcfuliicfas ol its own declaration, that they 
})ad saved the eoimtiy ? But being intbrnied of 
these coiispii’aeiea, the people, by the clamorous 
expression of their fears, have mavle the assembly 
feel the urgent necessity of uniting tlieinsokes more 
closely with the nation, and restoring tu the com- 
mune the power with which it had been previously 
invested. 

“Proud of enjoying all the plenitude of the 
national confidence, wliicli it is determined to 
merit more and more, placed in the very midst 
of all conspiracies, cud resolved to the for the pub- 
lic safety, tlio commune will not glory iij having 
done its duty till it has obtained your approbation, 
which is tho object of its desires, and of which it 
cannot be certain till after all the departments have 
sanctioned its measures for the public safety ; and 
professing principles of the most perfect equality, 
having no other imibltiou than that of placing it- 
self first in the breach, it will always be ready to 
bring itacU to the level of tho least numerous com- 
mune iu the empire, till there shall be notlimg left 
to fear. 

“ Being awavo that Barbarian hordes are ad- 
vancing against them, tlie commune of Paris 
liaston to inform their brothers in all the depart- 
ments, that a party of ferocious couspirators, con- 
fined in the prisons, Imve been i)ut to death by the 
people; acts of justice which ajipcared indibpen- 
sable to strike terror into tho legions of traitors 
enclosed within the walls of the city, at the moment 
when all tho citizens are about to march against 
tho enemy ; and, witiiout doubt, tlie nation, after 
the long succession of treasons, which has brought 
her to the brink of destruction, will hasten to adopt 
this measure, so useful and necessary ; and all, 
perchance, will say with tho Parisians : Wlieii we 
march .'igainst the enemy, we will not leave behind 
[ U3 assassins to cut the throats of our wives and 
I children.” 

I {Signed,) Duplain, Marat, 

I Panis, Lefort, 

Seej. Lenfant, JoUUDCmL. 

OJJicers of the coininitUe of siiperteil’- 
luuce^ edahlished at the Mairie. 
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The perusal of this document can impart some 
idea to what a degree of fanaticism the approach 
of dangers had excited the mind of the people. But 


assodations. The council of wav held by Dumou- 
riez at S^dan has already been mentioned. Billon 
had there given his opinion that the army should 
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state of tbo tweiily-thi’eo tliousiUKl men left undei' 
tlio eoTuni.'inil of Dumourioz, their porfeot inca- 
pacity to I'osi.st eighty tlioug.md Prussians, disci- 
plined and aeoustomed to war, .and the project of a 
rapid invasion without .stopping hefore the fortified 
places, the design .attributed to the enemy, were 
the reasons which induced Dillon to believe that 
the march of the Prussians could not he arrested, 
and that he must necessarily retreat before them, 
and taho up such strong positions as might com- 
pensate for the weakness and bad condition of the 
ai'my. The council was so struck with these rea- 
sons, that they unanimously adopted his opinion ; 
and Durauuriez, on whom the final decision, as 
eommander-in-chief, depended, replied that he 
would consider of the subject. 

On the evening of the 28tli of August, a resolu- 
tion was taken which saved France. Many have 
contended fur the honour of its authorship, hut 
every thing tends to prove that it belongs to Du- 
mouriez ; he tliis as it may, tho execution of it 
made it liis own, and merits for him all the pr.ai.se 
of the discovery. France, as every one knows, is 
defended on the e.ast by tlie Rliine and the Vosges; 
on the nortli by a r.ange of strong places devised by 
the genius of Vauhau, and by the Meuse, tlie Mo- 
selle, and various other streams, whicli, together 
with the fortified towns, compose an aggregate of 
ohstaoles sufficient for the protection of this fron- 
tier. Tile enemy had entered France hy the north, 
.and pursued their inaroli between Sddan .and Metz, 
leaving tlie attiiol: of tlio strong idaces of tho Low 
Countries to the Duito of Saxe-Tesclien, and cover- 
ing, hy one of tlieir corps, Motz and Lorraine. To 
fellow up this plan of invasion, they should have 
advanced rapidly, turned tlie disorganization of the 
French army to their own advantage, have alarmed 
them by deoisive attacks, and, finally, cut off La- 
fayette’s twenty-three tliousaud men, before a new 
general had united and ve-animated them with con- 
fidence. But the oonfliot between the presumption 
of the King of Prussia, and the prudence of tlie 
Duke of Brunswick, was fatal to tho execution of 
every resolution, and suspended the .allied armies 
in a neutral indecision between boldness and pru- 
dence, The captm-e of Verdun still heightened 
the vanity of Frederick William and the ardour of 
the emigrants, hut coinmunioated no activity to the 
dulie, who still continued to disapprove of an inva- 
sion with the resources he pos.sossed, and the dis- 
positions of the country to he invaded. After the 
taking of Verdun on the 2nd of September, tho 
allied army remained several d.ays on the plains 
which border tlie Meuse, confined themselves to 
the occupation of Stenay, and made not a single 
step in advance, Dnmouriez was at this time 
at Sddan, with his army encamped in tho en- 
virons, 

Tho forest of Argonne, a name for ever famous 
in our history, extends from Sddnu to Passavnnt. 
This covers a space from about thirteen to fifteen 
leagues ; and from the inegualUies of Us ground, 
and the varied distribution of its woods and water- 
courses, is altogether impenetrable to an army, ex- 
cept in a few principal passes. Through this 
forest the enemy might have passed to Chalons, 
and thence proceeded in their route to Paris, 
With this intention, it is astonishing they had not 
j before occupied all the passes, and anticipated Du- 


mourioz, wlio was di.staiit from thorn the wliolo 
length of tho forest. Tim evening after the sitting 
of the council of w.ar, the Froncli general and 
Thouvenot, au officer, in whose talents ho placed 
tile greatest conlidciioe, attentively observed the 
map of the country, and pointing with his finger to 
Argonne, and the woods wliich traverse it, “Tliosc,” 
s.aid Dumouriez, “ are the Thermopylta of Franco, 
and if I can be there before tho Prussitiiis all is 
safe.” 

This was enough to fire the genius of Tliouvonot, 
and they both imn cdlately sot to woi'k to consider 
the deteils of their plan. Its advantages wore 
immense ; for, besides avoiding a retreat, and the 
last resonvee in their power, the defence of tho 
Marne, the progress of the enemy would be at 
least delayed, the time so opportune for their suc- 
cess lost, and themselves obliged to remain in 
Champagno, a miserable, uncultivated, swampy, 
and b.arren country, incapable of provisiouiug an 
army, and unlike the Three Bishoprics (ies Trois 
JS’cldtes), a rich and fertile soil, wjiicli they would 
have occupied in case of the retreat to Ch.alons, 
and wintered in roost plentifully, oven supposing 
they had not forced the Marne. By this disjiosi- 
tioii, also, if tlie enemy, iiaving lost some time 
before the forest, should return towards Sedan, tlio 
strong pl.aces of tlie Low Countries, whicli they 
could not he supposed able to reduce, ohf,trucled 
their progress ; or should they direct their inarch 
towards tlie otlier extremity of tlio forest, Metz 
and the army ot the coutre would be ready to 
receive them. In this possible dilemma, the army 
of Dnmouriez, joining that of Kellerm.ann, and 
fonning a mass of fifty thousand strung, supported 
by Metz and several places of strength, might talio 
up the olfensivejand pursue the enemy witli advan- 
tage. In any case, tlioir project of marching to 
Piuds would he frustrated, anil tlie campaign lost, 
for it was already September, and time to enter 
into winter qu.avters. This project was certainly 
well devised, but its execution was by no means 
certain. The Prussians were enoainpod along tlio 
side of tbo foi'esf, wliilst Dumouriez was at one of 
its c.xtreraities. Thus the success of tliis grand 
scheme and tlie Siafety of France depended upon a 
chance, or rather an oversiglit in tlie enemy. 

Argonne is crossed by five defiles ; that of tlie 
Chfine-Populeux, tiio Croix-.aux-Bois, Graiid-Pri!, 
the Chaiade, and the Islettcs. Of these, Grand- 
Prfi and tlie Islettes were tlie most important, and, 
unfortunately, the farthest distant from Sedan, and 
the ne.arest to the enemy. Nevertheless, Dmnou- 
riez was determined to occupy them wi th his wliole 
force. . But he first ordered General Dubouquet to 
quit the department of the north, and take posses- 
sion of the passage of the Cbene-Popnlenx, which 
was very important, but near Sddan, and conse- 
quently not demanding so hasty an occupation as 
the others. Two routes offered themselves to Du- 
mouriez in his march to Gratid-Frii and the Is- 
lettaa, the one behind the forest, the other before 
it, in front of the enemy. The first was tho safest, 
but longest ; but it discovered our intentions to the 
enemy, and afforded him time to frustrate themi 
The second was the shorter, hut that also betrayed 
onr design, and exposed our march to the attacks 
of a formidable army. It was necessary, in fact, 
to advance along tho woods, and pass before Ste- 
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nay, where Clerfait anil the Austrians were sta- 
tioned, This route was, however, preferred ; for 
Bumouriez imagined that Glerfalt, with Austrian 
priutence, would, on sight of the I'ranoh, entrench 
liiiuself in his excellent camp at Broueiine, and 
thug afford him an opportunity of esc-apiiig to 
Graiid-Prd and tlio Islettes, 

On the 30tli [August], Dillon was pnt in motion, 
and with eight lliousand men marched to Stenay, 
between the Meuse and Argonne. lie llicre found 
Clerfait, who occupied the two bnnha of the river’, 
with twenty-five thousand Austi'iana. General 
Mi.iczinshy attacked his .advanced posts with fifteen 
hundred men, whilst Dillon supported him with 
the whole of his division. A brialc tire was for 
some thno kept up ; but Clerfait immediately re- 
passing the Meuse, betook himself to Brouenne, as 
Dumouriez had happily foreseen. Meantime Dil- 
lon boldly pursued bis course between the Meuse 
and the Argonne ; Dumouriez followed close after 
him with fifteen thousand men, who composed Ida 
main body, and they both advanced towards the posts 
assigned them. On the 2nd of September, Dnniou- 
riez was .at Deflu, not more than one day’s march 
from Grand-Prd, and Dillon arrived on the same 
day at Pierreninnt, and baldly proceeded, without 
stopping, towards the Islettes. Fortunately, Gene- 
ral Galbaiid, who had been sent to reinforce the 
garrison of Verdun, arriving loo bate, had fallen 
back upon that pass, and thus held it in reserve. 
Dillon eamo up on the 4th with his eight thous.and 
men ; and, having establislied himself there, also 
placed a guard ov or the Chalade, another passage 
of secondary importance, which was confided to 
him. Meantime Dumouriez reached Grand-Prd, 
found the post vacant, and took possession on the 
3rd. Thus on the 3rd and 4th the p.asses were all 
occupied by our troops, and tlio defence of Prance 
was iinieh advanced. 

Tliis was a bold march, and at least as meritori- 
ous as the first idea of occupying the Argonne, for 
it placed Dumouriez in a situation to I’esist the 
invasion : but this was not all ; it was nacessary 
now to make the passes impregnable ; and, for this 
purpose, a, multitude of positions were requisite, 
of which the success depended on a v.'u'lety of 
chances. 

Dillon secured himself in the possession of the 
Islettes ; he cleared the ground, raised intrench- 
meuts, and, making the best disposition of his 
artillery, which was numerous and exoeltout,’«on- 
Struoted batteries, which rendered the passage un- 
approachable. At the same time he oooiipiod the 
Chalade, and thus made himself master of the 
routes which load to Saint-Menehould, and from 
thence to Chalons. Dumouriez had established 
himself at Graud-Prd in a camp whieh both nature 
and art rendered formidable. He took up bis posi- 
tion on heights ranged in the semicircular form of 
an .amphitheatre. At the foot of these heights 
were spread extensive plains, through which the 
Aire took its course, forming a defence in front of 
the camp. Two bridges were thrown over the 
river ; and two. very strong advanced guards were 
there posted, with instructions, in case of attack, to 
set fire to them and retire. 

After having dislodged these advanced gnarda, 
the enemy would then have to cross the river with- 
out the assistance of bridges, and under the dis- 


charge of all our artillery ; and oven when they 
had cleared the river, a lap of meadows would still 
have to ho traversed, exposed to a cross fire from 
a thousand different directions, and, finally, to 
storm inti’cnchments very steep, and almoist inac- 
eossihle. Assuming that all these obstacles should 
be surmounted, Dumouriez, retiring along his 
heights, might descend on the rear of the enemy, 
cross the Aisne, pass over its two bridges, after- 
wiu’ds destroying them, and still have a river be- 
tween himself and the Prussians. This c.amp 
might be regarded as almost impregnable, and 
Dumouriez w.ts so secure in its strength, that he 
could devote himself without anxiety to devising 
futm-e plans of operation mi the large scale of the 
whole probable theatre of the war. 

On the 7th, general Dubouqnet oocupiod with 
six thousand men the pass of tlie Ch^ne-Populeux; 
that of the Croix-du-Bois, the least important, 
which was situated between the Ch^ne-Populeux 
and Graud-Prd, was the only one that now re- 
mained unoeoupied; and, by the order of Dumou- 
riez, its roads were broken up, its trees felled, and 
a colonel with two battalions and two squadrons 
sent to its defence. Thus efatioued in tlio centre 
of the forest, in an impregnable camp, the general 
kept the principal p.ass with fifteen thousand inoii, 
having Dillon on his right, at four loaguos’ dis- 
tance, who protected the Islettes and the Chalade 
with aforee of eight thousand men; Dulxniquot on 
his left, with six thousand troops, in guard over the 
Ch6ne-Populenx ; and in tlie interval, between 
this post and Grand- Pi’d, n colonel and a few com- 
panies, who defended the road of the Croix-aux- 
Rois, which was considered but of soeondavy 
importance. 

Thus, his whole plan of defence being completed, 
Duinonriez had leisure to wait for veinforoenienW, 
and lost no time in giving orders in oonsequence. 
He sent instniotions to Benriionville to quit the 
frontier of the Low Countries, where the Duke of 
Saxe-Toachen attempted nothing of iraportanoe, 
and to be at Rdthel on the 13th of September with 
ten thousand men; he fixed unon Chalons as the 
depdt for lire stock and ammunition, .and aa a 
rendezvous for any recruits or reinforoementa that 
might he sent him. In this manner he collected 
behind him every thing necessary for a resistance; 
and, at the same time, informed the executive 
power of his occupation of Argonne : — " Grand-Prd 
and file Islettes,” said he, iu Ilia commiiuicatioii, 
“are our Tiiermopylce, but I shall bo more sno- 
eossful than Leonidas.” Ho moreover required 
tliat some regiments of the .array of the Rhine, 
formerly under the command of Kel lermann, slioidd 
be detached to join the army of tlie centre; and 
reque.sted tliat, since it was evidently the intention 
of the Prussians to march to Paris, wliioli was 
proved by their not stopping before Montmedy 
and Thioiiville, Kellermanii might bo ordered to 
hem them in on the left, and thus take them both 
in flank and rear during their offensive march. 
According to these arrangements, if the Prussians, 
renouncing the attempt to force Argonne, directed 
their course higher up, Dumouriez would succeed 
tliem and meet Kellermaun arriving from Metz 
with the army of the centre; or should they de- 
scend towards Sddan, he would again follow them, 
join Beurnonvillo with ten thousand men, ' and 
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await Kellevraann on tlio li.anlja of the Aisne ; in 
hath cases, this junction would produce a force 
sixty thousand strong, capahlo of taking the 
field. 

The executive neglected nothing to second the 
skilful plitiia of Dumouriez. Servnn, the minister 
of war, although in ill health, attended incessantly 
to the provisioning of the army, the transportation 
of all necessaries and ammunition, and the .assem- 
hling of the now levies. From fifteen hundred to 
two thousand volunteers issued daily from Paris. 
A military fervour had seized upon all, and the 
citizens enlisted in crowds into tho army. Tlio 
patriotic societies, the oomicila of the commune.s, 
and the aEsembly, were continually filled with 
companies spontaneously levied, who marched im- 
mediately to Chfilons, the general reiidezvou.s of 
volunteers. These young soldiers wanted nothing 
hut discipline and tho experienca of the field of 
battle; and this a skilful general could easily impart 
to them. 

Tile Gh'ondiais were the personal enemies of 
Dumouriez, and placed little confidence in him, 
since he had driven tliom from tlie ministry; they 
had even wished to supersede him in his command 
by anotlicr gnnor.al, named Grimoard ; hiit per- 
ceiving now that the destinies of the country 
depended upon liira, they laid aside all tlioir 
animositie.s, and Roland, the best and the mo.st 
dislntereated. among them, wrote him an affecting 
letter, assuring him that nil was foi'gotten, and 
ho desired nothing now but to celebrate his victo- 
ries. 

Dumouriez having vigorously occupied the fron- 
tier, made himself the centre of the extensive 
military movements of the nation. He had fortu- 
nately posse.saed iiiioself of tlje defiles of the 
Argoune, which gave the other armies time to 
assemble and take their several positions behind 
him; he brouglit all the corps to their respec- 
tive posts, and tlius created an imposing force; 
he obliged Kellormann to receive orders from 
him, comm.anded with vigour, and acted with 
celerity; he inspired his soldiers witli courage, by 
mixing frecpiently with them, and testifying tlie 
confidence he reposed in their conduct, making it 
his business to encourage them to long for the 
approaching contest witii tlie enemy. 

Things were tlius situated on the lOtli of Sep- 
tember. The Prussians came up successively to 
all our posts, skirmished before tho inb'cnehments, 
and were every where repulsed. Dumouriez Iiad 
established secret communications in tlie interior 
of the forest, .and despatched unexpected succour 
to the posts which were attempted, which, in the 
opinion of the enemy, doubled the real force of our 
army. On tlie 11th a general attack was made on 
Grand-Prd; but the generals, Miranda and Stengel, 
the former posted at Mortanme, the latter at Sant- 
Jouvin, repelled every attempt with complete suc- 
cess. At many points tlie soldiers, confident in 
their position, and encouraged by the opinion of 
security evinced by their commander, issued from 
behind their intrenchments, and received with 
their bayonets the onset of the enemy. These con- 
’fliets gave occupation to the army, wliich was some- 
times destitute of live stock, a want occasioned 
by tho inevitable scarcity of provisions attendimt 
on a sudden service; but tiio clieorfulnese of the 


general, wiiu fared tlic same as his men, prodneod 
a cheerful resignation ; and in spite of symptoms 
of dysentery which began to appear, tlie soldiers 
were sufficiently cosiifortablo in the camp of Grand 
Prd. Tils Superior officora alone, wlio doubted 
the capability of the army to hoid out long, and 
tho ministry who entertained the same suspicions, 
spoke of a retreat behind the Marne, and beset 
Dumouriez with their advice. In answer to the.se 
representations, ho wrote energetic letters to the 
ministers, and imposed silence on his otfieers, tell- 
ing them that when lie wished for their opinions 
he would call a council of war. 

Great gualities have always some deficiencies. 
The extreme promptitude of the genius of Du- 
mouriez often demonstrated a want of oircumspee- 
tion ; and in the heat of conception, he freipiently 
omitted to caleulats the obstacles liis designs were 
likely to encountei’. This had already liappened 
to him when he ordered Lafayette to remove from 
Metz to Givet. Hero he committed a capital error, 
which would iiavo lost him tlie campaign had ho 
not retrieved it with admirable skill and self- 
pos.sossion. Between the Clidne-Populeux and 
Gr.and-PriS was anotiier pas.s wliieh imd been 
tliought of very small importance, and whicli was 
only defended by two battalions and two squad- 
rons. Engrossed by tho numerous cares of liis 
extensive command, Dumouriez liad not person- 
ally visited tins pass ; and besides, having but 
few men to spare for its defence, he easily Buf- 
fered himself to be persu.aded tliat two or three 
companies would be sufficient to guard It. To 
complete his misfortune, the colonel whom he 
had placed there, induced him to witiidraw a 
part of his men, .and represented to liini tliat, if 
tho roads were broken up, a few voiimtccrs wouid 
be amply enough for its protection, Dumouriez 
allowed himself to bo deceived by this colonel, 
an old soldier, whiim lie considered worthy of con- 
fidence. 

All this time, the Duke of Brunswick liad exa- 
mined all our different posts, and, at one time, coii- 
teiDplatedmarcliing along the forest towards Sdclan, 
in order to take us at this point. It appeared tliat, 
whilst this movement was making, spies revealed 
the negligence of the French general. The Croix- 
aux Bois was attacked by the Austrians and emi- 
grants commanded by tlie Prince de Ligne. The 
trees had only just been felled, the roads were 
not broken up, and the pass was occupied without 
resistance cm tho morning of the 13th. As soon 
as Dumouriez learnt this fatal intelligence, he sent 
General Cbasot, an officer remarkable for his great 
boldness, with two brigades, six squadrons, and 
four eight pounders, to repel the Austrians and 
retake the passage* He ordered him to cli.arge with 
the bayonet without delay, allowing no time to tho 
enemy to entrench themselves. The ISth and 
14th elapsed before General Chasot could execute 
hia order's ; hut ofl the IStli he attacked and re- 
pelled tlie Austrians, who rotrealed from their post 
with the loss of their commander, the Princo de 
Ligne. He was, however, again attacked himself 
two hours after by a very superior force, before he 
could make any entrenchments, and was entirely 
dispossessed of the Croix-aux-Bois. In addition to 
this reverse, he was cut off from Grand-Prd, and 
not being able to join tile principal body of troops, 
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it was considerably weakened by liis absence. He 
retired upon Voiiziers, General Bubouquet, who 
commanded at the Ch^nc-Populeux, and who had 
been hitlierto successful in retaining hia post, see- 
ing himself separated from Grand-Pr^, thought U 
no longer prudent to remain in his position, ex- 
posed to be sim'ounded by the enemy, who, having 
broken the line to the Croix-aux-Bois, were about 
to bring their whole army into active operation. 
He resolved therefore to decamp and retire by 
Antigny and Soinme-Puis upon Chalons. Thus 
tho fruit of so many well-combined positions, and 
, Bucli brilUaut hopes, was lost. The forest of Av- 
I gonne, the only obstacle to the invasion, was free, 

I and tbe road to Paris open. 

The army of Bumouriez, separated from Chasot 
and Duboiiquct, was reduced to fifteen thousand 
men j and, if tho enemy had, debouching rapidly 
by the Croix-aux-Bois, forced the position of 
Graiid-Prd, and occupied the passages of the 
Aiane, the French general would have been lost. 
With forty thousand Prussians in front, and 
twenty thousand Austrians in bis rear, Bumouricz 
shut up with his fifteen thousand men, and sur- 
rounded by sixty-iivQ thousand men, by two rivers 
and the iovestf would have Jmd nothing to do 
but lay down his arms, or uselessly sacrifice his 
soldiers j and thus tho only army on which Franco 
placed any reliance would have been destroyed, 
and tho enemy could have taken their route to 
Paris without opposition. 

In this desperate situation, the general did not 
lose his courage, but preserved an admir.able self- 
possession. Plis first care, that same day, was to 
secure liis I’etrcat. He considered that Dillon m\3 
on hia right, still in poaaesslon of the lalettcs and 
the road of Saint MeneUould, and that by retiring 
on his rear', they would present two entrenched 
fronts to tlie enemy, the one towards the Islcttes, 
and the other facing Saint Meiiehould. There 
they might wait to be joined by the two genemls 
Chasot and Bubouquet, also by Qeurnonviile, who 
had been ordered to be at Rethel on the IStli, and 
finally by Kellermaun, who had been already ten 
days on his march, and could not fail to arrive 
shortly. This plan was tho best, and most adapted 
to the system of Dumonriez, which consisted in 
avoiding a retreat into the intenor, an open country, 
maintaining his gi’ound in one full of difficulties, 
temporising, and putting himself in a position to 
be joined by the array of the centre. If, on the 
other hand, he had preferred retiring to Chdlons, 
he would have been pursued as a fugitive, and exe- 
cuted a retreat with disadvantage, which he might ' 
have accoraplished before with much more credit 
and utility j and would besides have been effec- 
tually cut off from the possibility of being joined 
by kellermann. This perseverance in bis system, 
after experiencing such a check as that which he 
sustained at the Croix-aux-Bois, and in spite of the 
reiterated advice to retire behind the Mame, which 
he received from all sides, discovered great firm- 
, ness and intrepidity. But how many fortunate 
chances he had yet to encoimter in carrying his 
plan into execution ! and how difficult to succeed 
in a retreat with his small body of troops, whilst so 
diligently watched by a powerful enemy I 
Hia first measuie was to order Beuimonville, 
already on his march to Bethel, Chasot, from 


whom he had jugt received favourable news, and 
Bubouquet, who had retired to Attiguy, to proceed 
to Saint Mcnehould. At tho same time, he re- 
peated Ilia orders to Kellermann, to continue his 
march, fearing that otherwise he might again fail 
back on Metz upon the news of the loss of the de- 
files. After having made all these dispositions, nnd 
received a Prussian officer who demanded a jmrley, 
and to whom he showed his camp in the most per- 
fect order, he decamped at midnight, and inarched 
towards the two hridgea which were the only pas- 
sages of escape behind Grand-Prd. Happily for 
him, the enemy had. not yet thought of seizing on 
the French positiona. A cloudy sky concealed his 
retreat. He marched all the night through bad 
roads, and tbe army, wbioh fortunately bad not had 
time to become alarmed, retired without knowing 
the motive of this change of position. On tlie next 
day, the I6th, all his troops had crossed tlia Aisne; 
Dumouriez had completed his escape, and halted in 
battle away on the heights of Autry, four leagues 
from Grand-Pr£i. He was not pursued, and there- 
fore thought himself .safe, and advanced to Bam- 
martin-aur-Hans, to pitch an encamiunent for the 
day, when suddenly some fugitives arrived, crying 
out that ah was lost, that tho enemy, hariug at- 
tacked him in the rear, had put the army to the 
rout. Dumouriez immediately hastened to tho 
rear-guard, where ho found Miranda and the old 
general Duval stopping tho fugitives, and restoring 
order in the ranks, which the Prussian Imssnrs 
had for a moment surprised and thrown into con- 
fusion. The inexperience of these young troops, 
and the fear of treason which at that time possessed 
every one, rendered these panics very frequent. 
Nevertheless order w.aB soon re-establiehed, thanks 
to the gensr.’vls Miranda, Buval, and Stengel, who 
I wei'e posted on the rear-guard. Tbe troops bivou- 
acked at Damraartin, hoping shortly to fall back on 
the Isletles,and terminate buccesgfully this perilous 
retreat. 

Dumouriez had been twenty hours on liorse- 
back. He dismounted at six o’clock in tho even- 
ing, when suddenly the saitue qid peut were again 
heard, with imprecations against the generals, ?uid 
especially the commander-in-ebief, who had, said 
the 8oldiei*s, purposely fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. Horses were put to the lieavy guns, and 
the artillery corps attempted to talce refuge on a 
hill. All the troops ivere in confusion. Dumoii- 
riez ordered fires to bo lighted, and hia men to 
remain in their position during the night. Ten 
hours were thus passed in mud and darlcnoBS. 
More than fifteen hundred fugitives escaped aci'oss 
the country to spread through Paris and all France 
the mtelligeuce, that the army of the north, the 
lost hope of the nation, was lost, and had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. 

On the next day, order was again restored, and 
Dumouiiez ivrote to the national assembly with his 
usual confidence ; I have been obliged to abandon 
the camp of Grand-Pr^. My retreat was abeady 
accomplished when a panic seized the army ; ten 
thousand men fled before fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars. The loss we have sustained does not 
amount to more than fifty men and a small quan- i 
tity of baggage. Every thing is now repaired, and 
I will answer for our success.” Nothing less than 
this assurance was necessary to calm Paris and the 
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executive councilj who wove ahout again to press 
the geneml to pass the Mariio. 

Saint MenehouW, -whitliei' Dumouriez was pi'o- 
ceeding, is situated on the AisnOj one of the two 
rivei's which surroimrled the camp of Grand-PnS. 
Dumomuezhadjthereruve, to vc-ascend to its source, 
and before he arrived there, to cross three i-ather 
deep streams wliich foil into it, the Tourhe, the 
Biunuo, and Ihc Anve. Beyond these threestreams 
was the camp he was about to occupy. Before 
Saint Menehnuld is a circular ridge of heights 
extending three qv\arters of a league. At tlieir 
base lies a marshy plain, through which the Auve 
mns, flooding the adjacent grounds before it flows 
into the Aisne. This marshy plain is hounded on 
the right by the heights of the llyron, in front by 
those of La Lune, and on the left by those of Gisau- 
c,nurt. In the centre are several le.sser elevations. 
On one of them stands the mill of Valmy, which 
directly faces La Lune. The high road from 
Chalons to Saint Meuchould crosses this level, 
ne.arly p.arallel to tlio course of the Auve. It was 
at Saint Monehould, and above this level, where 
Dumouriez took up his position. He immediately 
occupied the must important posts in his neigh- 
bourhood, and, together with Dillon, now presented 
two points to the enemy ; he commanded the latter 
to maintain his ground firmly. Thus he occupied 
the high road to Paris at three points, the Islcttes, 
Saint Monehould, and Chiilons, 

Nevertheless the Prussians could, by passing 
through Graud-Prd, leavo him at Saint Mene- 
hould, and advance to Clualona. Dumouriez, 
therefore, oi’Jered Dubouquet, whose fortunate 
arriv'al at that town lio had loarnt, to place him- 
self with his division at the camp of the Epine, 
nssemble all the volunteers there, and, finally, 
protect CliiHoiis from a suddoii attaclc. He was 
shortly after joined hy Chasot, and at last by 
Beurnonville. The liittor had aiTived in sight of 
Saint Monehould on the IStli, and seeing an army 
in good order, supposed it was that of the enemy, 
for ha could not believe that Dumouriuz, who was 
reported to have heen beaten, bad so soon extri- 
cated himself from the dilemma ho was placed in. 
Under this impression he fell back on Chalons, and 
bring there informed of the truth, returned and 
took up his position on the 19th, at Mafirecourt, 
on the right of the camp. He brought with him 
the ten thousand men whom Dumouriez had dis- 
ciplined, (luring a whole month, in the camp of 
Maulde, Reinforced by Chasot and Beurnonville, 
Dumouriez could now muster thirty thousand men. 
Thus, thanks to his firmness and presence of mind, 
he was again placed in a strong position, and could 
still temporize for a long time. But, if the enemy, 
hy a prompt movement, had left him behind and 
advanced upon Chalons, what would have become 
of his camp at S.aiut Meneliould 1 This event was 
always to be feared, and his precautions at the 
camp of the Epine were far from suSicient to pre- 
vent this danger. 

Two adverse movements wero slowly at worli in 
his neighbourhood : that of Brunswick, who hesi- 
t.ited in his march, and that of Kellermann, who 
having left Metz on the 4th, had not yet arrived 
at the point he should have reached, although he 
had boon fifteen days on his route. But if the 
dilatoriness of Brunswick served Dumouriez, that 


of Kollormann had eingularly comiiromisod him. 
Kellermann, prudent and iiTcsohito, .'ilthough pei’- 
sonally very brave, alterniitely advanced and re- 
treated ; and on the 17 th, when ho heard of the 
loss of the’ defiles, ho fell bach and retreated. 
Nevertheless, on the evening of the 19th, he sent to 
infoira Dumouriez that he was only two leagues 
from Saint Monehould, Dumouriez had reserved, 
as his post, the heights of Gisaucourt, situated on 
the left, and commanding the road to Chalons, and 
the stream of the Auve, pointing out to him, that, 
in the event of a battle, he could range some troops 
oil the le.sser hills, and on Valniy beyond the Auve; 
but not having time himself to post his oolleagiie, 
Kellermann passing the Auve on the night of the 
19tli, stationed himself at Valmy, in the centre of 
the valley, and neglected the heights of Gisaucourt, 
which formed the left of the camp of Saint Mene- 
hould, and commanded those of La Lune, whither 
the Prussians had now arrived. 

In point of fact, the Prussians, debouching by 
Grand-PriS, had now conic within sight of the 
French army, and, having ascended the heights of 
Lune, discovered the ground, on the summit of 
which Dumouriez was stationed. Renouncing the 
idea of a rapid march to Chdlons, they rejoiced to 
find the two French generals togetlicr, tiiat they 
might cut them off at a single blow. Their object 
was to render themselves masters of tho mad to 
CliMons, then to advance to Vitry, to force Dlllou 
at the Islettcs, and thus to surround Saint Meno- 
hould on all sides, and oblige tho two armies to lay 
down their arms. 

On the morning of the 20th, Kellermann, who, 
instead of possessing himself pf the heights of 
Gisaucourt, had taken his station in the centre of 
tho hollow near Valmy, saw himself ooiimiaiidcd in 
front by the heights of Lime occupied by the ene- 
my ; on one side ho had the Hyron, in the posses- 
sion of the French, but which they might easily 
lose ; and on the other, Gisaucourt, which he liad 
left unoccupied, and whore the Prussians were 
about to establish themselves. In the event of 
being beaten, he would have been driven into the 
swamps of the Auve, behind the mill of Valmy, 
and been overwhelmed in this amphitheatre of 
hills which surrounded him before he could have 
rejoined Dumouriez. Ho immediately summoned 
his colle.agues to his aid ; hut the King of Prussia 
seeing on extensive movement in the French army, 
and thinking it was the intention of the generals to 
retreat to Chalons, determined to block up their 
passage, and ordered the attack. The advanced 
guard of the Prussians encountered, on their road 
to Chkions, that of Kellermann, who was with his 
main body on the hill of Valmy. They attacked 
each other with gregt spirit ; the French were at 
first repulsed, but were afterw.ards reanimated and 
supported by the oarbinoers of General Valence. 
From the heights of La Lune the guns of the 
enemy played upon Valmyj and were briskly an- 
swered by those of the Freiioh, 

Yet the situation of Kellermann was very hazard- 
ous ; his troops were confusedly crowded together 
on the hill of Valmy, and too much confined to bo 
brought fully into action. From the heights of La 
Lune a continual cannonade was kept up ; from 
those of Gisaucourt, the fire of the Prussians galled 
his left; the Hyron, which flanked his right, w,is, 
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it is ti'uc, oceupiod ley tlie Ercndi ; but Clei-fait, 
attacking tins pofcit ■with vigoiu', with twenty-five 
tliousand Austi’ians, might ciiri 7 it j and then, 
assailed on all sides, Kellermanu would probably 
have been drivon from Valmy into the Auve, 
before Dumonrlez could come to Ids assistjmee. 
The latter despatched Stengel witli a strong divi- 
sion, and Beiirnonville with sixteen battalions, to 
support the troops upon the Hyron, and protect 
the right of Vainly ; he directed Beurnouville to 
support Stengel with sixteen battalions* he also 
despatched Cliasat with nine battalions and eight 
squadrons to the Chalons road, to occupy Giaau- 
court and fiaiik the left of Kellermaun ; hntChusot 
passing near Valmy in Ina way, requested orders 
from ICellermann instead of proceeding immedi- 
ately to Gisaucourt, and gave the Prussians time 
to occupy that hill, and from theiico pour upon us 
n murderous fire. Nevertheless, supported on 
the right and left, Kellermaun could still maintain 
his post upon the hill of Valmy. Unfortunately, a 
shell falling on an ammunition waggon, produced 
an explosion, and threw the infantry into disorder; 
the cannonade from La Luno augmented upon this 
appearance of confusion, and the first line already 
began to give ground. KoUevmami perceiving this 
tuovoment, ran through his rauUa, and rallied and 
QUGuuvagod his luon. Tho DuUo of Brunswick 
now thought it was the moment to ugcoiul tho lull, 
and put the French to tho rout at the point of the 
baymieb. 

It was mid-day before the thick fog which had 
enveloped tho two ai’niica cleared away. They 
could now perceive each other distinctly, and the 
young soldiers saw the Prussians advance in three 
columns with all tho assurance of old troops accus- 
tomed to war. This was tho first tinse that they 
had been on a field of battle of an hundrod thou- 
sand men, about to cross bayonets ; and knowing 
as yet neither their own nerve nor that of tho 
enemy, they regarded each other with trepidation. 
Kellermavm entered the eutvonchmeuta, disposed 
his troops in columns of battalions in front, and 
ordered them, when the Prussians should be at a 
certain distance, not to wait, but to advance upon 
them with fixed bayonets. He then raised his 
voice and cried out, Long live the Nation I” 
Whether brave or cowardly, all were iuspU’ed with 
courage at this exclamation, and the young soldtoi's 
marched on, repeating the above watchword. At 
sight of this, the duke, who had attempted the attack 
with great repiigiianco and the utmost fear for its 
result, lialted his columns, hesitated a few moments, 
and concluded by ordering a return to the camp. 

This proof was decisive. The courage of those 
cobblers and tailors, of whom the emigrants had 
said tho French army was composed, could no 
longer be doubted. The Prussians saw tbem well 
equipped, well clothed, and full of intrepidity ; 
their officers splendidly attirod, and displaying 
great military experience ; General Duv.al, whose 
handsome person and white locks commanded re- 
spect; KcUermann, and, finally, Dumourlez, acting 
with as much firmness as skill in presence of an 
enemy so superior in numbera. The French revo- 
lution was, from this moment, properly estimated j 
and that which seemed before only a ridiculous 
chaos of discordant elements, now appeared a ter- 
rible reaction of national energy. 


At four o’clock, Brunswick attem]jted a fresh 
attack; but the confident aspect of our troops 
again disconcerted him, and he turned his columns 
back for tho second time. Being more thnn ever 
surprised, and finding all that lie bad heard of the 
French army to be false, the Prussian geueml pro- 
ceeded with tho greatest circumspection ; and 
although he has been reproached with not having 
vigorously pushed on the attack and overthrown 
ICellermann, good judges think he ncted prudently 
in I’elinquishing his attein])t. Kellcrmann, sup- 
ported on the right and left by the wliole of the 
French army, could have made a strong resistance ; 
and if the duke, driven into a narrow hollow, and 
into the low and swampy grounds, had been once 
beaten, he would have risked the destruction of Ins 
wljiole force. Besides, he had by this day’s result 
occupied the Chalons road ; tho French were 
ficpai’ated from their dep6t ; and lie hoped in a 
few days to oblige them to quit their pogitioii. Ho 
had not considered that, being masters of Vifcry, 
they had only to make a larger circuit, and to suffer 
some delay in tho arrival of tlieir ammunition. 

Such was the celebrated clay of the 20th of 
September, 1792, a day in which more than twenty 
thousand cannon were discharged, since called 
“The cannonade of Valmy.” The loisS on both 
sides was equal, the loss of each army amoimting 
to about eight or nine hundred ; but gaiety and 
confidence prevailed in the French camp, reproach 
and disappoiniment in that of the Prussians. It 
is even said that on that very evening, the emi- 
grants received the most lively remonstrances from 
tho King of Pnrssia, and that the influence of 
Calonn©, the most presumptuous, tlic moat lavisji of 
extravagant promises and false information r)f all 
the emigrant ministers, visibly diminishud. 

On tho same night, Kcllerinann repussccl tlie 
Auvo with as little noise ns possible, and encamped 
on tho heights of Gisoucourt, wbich he ought to 
l^nve occupied from tlie first, niul of which tlio 
Prussians had availed tkemselvea the previous 
day. They still remained on tlie lieiglita of La 
Luno, On the opposite plain, and to the left of 
Kellerraaim, Buraouviez had placed himself. ,In 
this angular position the French force liad their 
faces towards France, and seemed to be the 
invading party, and the Prussians, who were bear- 
ing towards France, appeared to be on the defen- 
sive. Hero Buinouriez hud the plan of a new line 
of conduct, replete with energy and firmness, 
whether as against the enemy, his own officers, or the 
French authority. With nearly seventy thousand 
men, in a good camp, well supplied with live stock, 
he could hold out for a long time. The Prussians, 
ou the contrary, were short of provisions ; disease 
began to make ravages in their army, and in this 
fiitaation tliey could do nothing but wait the result 
of their perseverance. A severe season in. a 
clayey and huinid soil, would not suffer them to 
protract thoir stay long ; and if, resuming activity 
and energy too late, they determined upon march- 
ing towards Paris, Dumouriez was prepared to 
follow and surround them so soon as they got 
engaged ivitli the troops in advance. 

These views were just and prudent ; but in the 
camp, where the officers were tired of sufiering 
privations, and where Kellerrnann felt somewhat 
galled at being subject to a superior authority, 
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and at Parisj where the citizens saw only their 
separation fron'i the x^rincipal army, and perceived 
nothing between themselves and the Pruasians ; 
wlierc they thomsolvea witnessed the arrival of 
Imlans within fifteen leagues of the city since the 
forest of Argonn© had been open, the plan of Dn- 
mouriez was not at all approved. The assembly 
and coimcil complained of his obstinacy, and wrote 
him the most imperative letters to imhice him to 
abandon his position and repasa the Marne. The 
camp at Montmartre, and an army between Chd- 
lona and Paris were the double rampart wiiich %Yaa 
necessary to quiet tho terrified imaginations of the 
Parisians, ** The hiilani harass your minds/* wrote 
Dumouriezj “ well then, kill *emj this does not con- 
cern us. I shall not change my plan on account of 
their bravadoes.’* Nevertheless, he still continued 
to be plagued with orders and urgent entreaties 
to renounce his plan of operations. The officers of 
his camp vented their discontent in various obser- 
vations. The men alone, cheered by the liveliness 
of their general, who was continually in their 
ranlvs, encouraging them, and explaining the criti- 
cal situation of the Prussians, endured patiently 
all their privations. At one time, indeed, Keller- 
mann wished to depart, but Dumouriez, like 
Columbus, asked for only a few dava, and promised 
that if the Prussians did not beat a retreat in a 
given number of days, he would decamp. 

Meantime the fine army of the allied powers was 
redueed to adeplorable state; dysentery andfaraine 
combined, made great ravages among them. The 
' arrangements of Dumouriez contributed not a lifctlo 
to produce these effects between the two armies ; 
the cannonading upon the front of the camp had 
been judged inexpedient^ because it did not lead 
to any fixed result, it was therefore arranged be- 
tween the two armies to suspend it, but Dumouriez 
stipulated that it should only bo suspended in the 
front. He then immediately detached all his ca- 
valry, especially those troops newly raised, and 
scattered them over the surrounding country, that 
they might intercept the convoys of the enemy, 
Avho having marched through Grand-Pr^, and re- 
ascended the Aisne, to follow our retreat, were 
obliged to have their provisions brought by the 
same circuit. The cavalry officers soon acquired 
a taste for this lucrative species of warfare, and 
carried it on with great success. Meantime the 
season had greatly advcinced ; it was the end of 
September; the sufferings of the Prussian army 
became intolerable, and some officera were sent to 
the French camp to hold a parley. An exchange 
of prisoners ^vas at first the only question between 
the two armies; the Prussians demanded this also 
for the emigrants, but it was refused. Great polite- 
ness prevaubd on both sides. From an exchange 
of prisoners, the conversation turned upon the 
motives of the war; and, on the part of the Prue- 
sians, it wag nearly confessed to be of a very im- 
politic nature. The chai'actar of Dumouriez here 
again discovered itself. Not having now to fight, 
he betook himself to negotiation; he made repre- 
sentations to the King of Prussia, in which he 
pointed out to him how little advantage he could 
gain by joining the house of Austi’ia against 
France. At the same time he sent him. twelve 
pounds of coffee, the last wliLcIi remained in the 
IWQ camps. These representations, which could 


not fail to have been duly appreciated, were yet 
badly received, as might have been expected. Tho 
Duke of Brunswick replied, in the name of the 
King of Prussia, by a declaration as arrogant ag 
the first manifesto, and the negotiation was bi’olcen 
off. The assembly, who were consulted on this 
occasion by Dumouriez, answered, Hko tho Roman 
senate, that they could not treat with the enemy so 
long as he continued in France. 

These negotiations brought a great deal of scan- 
dal upon the general; he was suspected hepce- 
forwavd of holding secret communications with the 
enemy, and incuiTecl the pi’ctendod contempt of 
that haughty monarch, who was so much humbled 
by the event of the war. But such was the cha- 
racter of Dumouriez, uniting civil and military 
courage, and possessing talents of almost every 
description, ho wanted that dignity of character 
wldch imposes on men, whilst genius commands 
their attention. Tho Prussians, as Diimoui’iez had 
foi'escen, being no longer able to withstand scarcity 
and disease, began to decamp on the 1st of October. 
It w.iB a great subject of astonishment and con- 
jecture in Europe to see so fine and powerful an 
army retire before a band of labourera and shop- 
keepers, wliom it expected to see led back to their 
cities iu disgrace, and chastised for their insurrec- 
tionary insolence. But the incffiaiency with which 
the Prussiaus wore pursued, and the impunity with 
which they were allowed to repass the defiles of the 
Argoune, gave countenance to the supposition of 
secret stipulations, and even of some arrangement 
having taken place with the King of Prussia; but 
facts are about to explain, better than all suppo- 
sitions, the retreat of the allied army. 

To remain in so unfortunate a situation was no 
longer possible. The time for an invasion had 
elapsed, and the advanced and inclement senson 
rendered such an attempt impracticable. The only 
resource, therefore, that was left to tho enemy, was 
to retire towards Luxembourg and Loi’raine, and 
to make that country the base of their oper.a- 
tions, to be recommenced in the campaign of the 
following year. Besides, tliere is reason to believe 
that Frederick William at this time thought of 
seizing his share of Poland; for this prince, having 
formerly excited Russia against the Poles, was now 
desirous of partaking of its spoils. Thus the bad- 
ness of the season, disgust at the failure of his 
j enterprise, regretting his alliance with the house of 
Austria against France, and, finally, his new inte- 
rests in the north, were sufficient to determine the 
King of Prussia on a retreat. This he accom- 
plished in the greatest order; but this enemy, who 
consented to abandon liia enterprise, was still very 
powerful. To attempt to cut him off from a retreat, 
and oblige him to open a passage by a victory, was 
an imprudence which Dumouriez could not for a 
moment think of. He was necessarily forced to 
' content himself with harassing his march; and for 
not having done this with sufficient activity, he 
and Kellormana were both justly iiable to cen- 
sure. 

All danger wag now over. The campaign was 
finished, and every one returned to his own parti- 
cular -designs. Dumouriez contemplated hig en- 
terprise in the Low Countrica, and Kellermann. his 
command at Metz ; and the pursuit of the Pnis- 
sko^ did not obtain that attention from the gene- 
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rala which it mDiitocl. Duinouriex, however, 
hastexieJ to deapiitch Goiioral d’HiU’villB to tlio 
ChiSiie-Populeux to chastise the emigrants; oi’dereil 
Geiiorai Miaczinsld to lio in wait for them at 
Stenay, the outlet of tliat passago, to complete their 
destractiou ; desputelied Chasot in tlie same diree- 
tiou to occupy the road to Longwy ; posted die 
geuerala Beurnonville, Stongel, and Valence, with 
more than twenty-five thousand men in Iho rear of 
the grand army, to pursue them with vigour; and 
at the same time ordered Dillon, who had all along 
kept his position at the “ lalettes ” with the com- 
pletest anocesa, to advance by Clermont and Ya- 
rennos, and so block up the road to Verdun. These 
diapoaitions were undoubtedly good, but they ought 
to have been executed hy the general himself ; he 
ought, as M. de Jominl justly and ably observed, 
to liave made directly for the Rhine, descended its 
course with his whole army ; and ean-ying all be- 
fore him in a moment of aucoesa, he would have 
conquered Belgium in a march. But he preferred 
oemixig to Pavia to prepare for an invasion by 
Lille. On their part, the three goner.ale, Stengel, 
Beurnonville, and Valence, not being very well 
agreed together, pursued the Prussiaua with laxity. 
Valence, who belonged to KeUerraaun’s division, 
suddenly received an order to join his gonor.al, that 
lie might resume hia route to Metz. It must bo 
confessed that this inovomoiit was rathor singular’, 
for it was bringing back Koilerniaim into the 
interior, to proooed to the Lorraino frontier. The 
natural route was to advauoo by Vitry or Clor- 
inont, and this might liave been combined ivith the 

S ursuit of the Prussians .according to the order of 
lumourioz, who, so soon as ho heard of the order 
given to Valence, commanded him to pursue his 
mai’cli, saying that whilst tho ai'raios of the north 
and centre acted in concert, he held tho superior 
authority. PIo also remonstrated wai’mly with 
Kellermaun, who oomented at last to resume his 
first determination, and marcli hy Sainte Menc- 
hould and Clermont. Nevertheless, the pursuit 
was still conducted in a very dilatory mannei-. 
Dillon alone harassed the Prussians with great 
activity, and, by advaueiug too rapidly, was even 
engiSgeii in action. 

Tile disagreement of the generals, and their 


several personal estrangements after the danger 
was over, was evidently the reason wliy the Prus- 
sians escaped so easily. It was a.aid that their x’C- 
treat was bought, and that it was paid for hy tho 
proceeds of a great robbery, of which we .are about 
to give an account; that it had been previously set- 
tled with Dumoui'iez, and that one of the stipula- 
tions was the free retreat of the Prussians ; finally, 
that Louis XVI. had requested it from his prison. 
But sufficient reasons have been giv en for this re- 
treat, which can be explained by nxitiii’al causes ; 
but independent of these motives, it is not credible 
that a moiiiirck, whose vices were not associated 
with such base avarice, should suffer himself to be 
bought. Besides, Dmnouricz would have been jus- 
tified, in the eyes of all military men, in not pur- 
suing the enemy, hy avowing a oonvention wlxieh 
brought no dishonour on himself. Einully, Cloi’y, 
tho valet-de-ehamhre of the king, declared that 
nothing like the pretended letter addressed hy 
Louis to Predci'iek William, and forxvarded hy 
Manuel, the procureur of the commune, was ever 
written. The whole story, therefore, must have 
been a fabi’ioation, and the retro.at only tho natural 
effect of war. Dnmouriez, therefore, in spite of all 
his faults ; in spito of his oversight at Grand Pi’d, 
of hisiiogligonce during the osciipo of the Prussuns, 
was, nevertheless, the saviour of France, and of 
a revolution which has, perhaps, advanced Europe 
many centuries. Assuming the command of a dis- 
organized army, divided in feeling and destitute of 
all sclf-confidonoe, he united itln mutual confidence, 
and imparted a vigour and singleness to its views ; 
never despairing in tho midst of the most disiistious 
eivennistanoes, and affording a singular example of 
self-possession. After the leas of the defiles, and 
persisting in his first plan of temporizing in spite of 
the danger of hia army, and the remonstvanoea of 
the government, in a manner which proved tho 
vigour of his mind and oharaoter, he, wo repeat, 
saved tho nation from foreign dominion and a 
counter-revolution, .and furnished the impressive 
spectacle of a citizen saving his fellow counti’y- 
men in spite of themselves. No oonquest, however 
extensive, is so glorious as this, or pz’esonts so 
moral a lesson. 
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"Whilst the French armies onthe frontier ciiecked 
the march of the Prussians, the greatest tumult 
and confusion prevailed in Paris, The excesses of 
the commune, the fury of the people, the impotency 


of the authorities, and the inactivity of the military 
during the disastrous days of September, have 
already been related. The audacity with which 
Ae committee of snrtelUance avowed and recom* 
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inonilccl the niaasacroa of Paris to the imitation of 
all PmncG, lias also been recorded. The coraniifl- 
sarioa sent by the commune into the provinces for 
this last purpose, weroj however, every where 
repelled witli iiulignatioii, because France, being 
free from the dangers of the capital, partook not 
of its fury ; but the murders in the enviroua of 
Paris are by no means compi’chcncled in those we 
liavo n()ticed. Tu that city, there existed a gang 
of assassins whom the massacres of September had 
familiarized with blood, and who still thirsted for 
more. Some hundreds of men had set out for 
Orleans, to drag from its prisons those accused of 
high treason. These \mfortunate victims, by virtue 
i of a late decree, were to have been conducted to 
Sauinur ; hut their destination was changed on the 
road, and tliey were led towards Pai’is. On the 
Dth of September, it was said they were to arrive 
at Versailles on the 10th ; and the gang of assas- 
sins, Githfjr receiving fresh orders, or stimulated in 
their sanguinary fury by the news of their arrival, 
occupied Versailles from the 9th to the lOth, and 
instantly the report of new massacres about to be 
committed spread through Paris, The mayor of I 
Versailles took every precaution to prevent tho 
threatened calamities, The president of the eri- 
mimil court hurried to Paris to inform, tho minister 
Danton of the dangers which menaced the pri- 
soners; but to all his representations he only ob- 
tained ono reply : Those men are very criminal.” 

" Be it so,” added the president, Alquier, ** but the 
law alone should exocuto justice.”— “ See you not,” 
replied Danton in a terrible voice, “that I should 
have anssvGved you in another manner, if it had 
been in my power I What are those prisoners to 
you ? Return to your duties, and do not trouble 
yourself about tliose persona.” 

The next day tlie pi’isoncrs arrived at Versailles; 
a crowd of unknown persons immediately rushed 
towards the carriages, succeeded in surrounding 
then), and separating them from their escort; 
threw the commandant Fournier, from his horse, 
carried off the mayor, who had genei’ously deter- 
mined to die at his post, and massacred the unfor- 
tunate prisoners, to the number of fifty-two. There 
it was that Deleasart and D’Ahaiicour, the im- 
peached miniafcers, perished ivith Brissac, chief of 
the constitutional guard under the legislative as- 
sembly. Immediately after this execution, the 
assassins rushed into the prisons of tho city, and 
renew'ed tho scenes of the beginning of September, 
employing the same means, and observing a mock 
form of justice, as they had done at Pai’is, This 
last massacre happening five days after the first, 
produced an universal teiTov. At Paris, tlie com- 
mittee of did not relax their activity ; 

as soon as the prisons wete emptied, they began to 
replenish them by issuing new orders of an'est, in 
such great numbers, that Roland, complaining of 
these arbitrary acta to the assembly, produced five 
or six hundred ; some signed by one person alone, 
others by two or three at moat, and nearly all con- 
taining no accusation, but simply a suspicion of 
hiciriBut. 

Whilst the commune exercised its poorer in 
Paris, it despatched commissaries into the country 
to justify its conduct, ui’ge the imitation of its 
example, recommend to the electors deputies of its 
choice, and decry those who opposed its measures 


in the Icgi&hitive assembly, It also appropriated 
to itself immense treasures, by seizing o]) all the 
sums found with the treasurer of the civil U&t, 
Septouil, by robbing the churches of their silver, 
and laying hands on all the rich niovcable furniture 
of tho emigi’ants, and by extracting from the trea- 
sury considerable suras, under the pretence of sup- 
plying a caisse de secours, and completing the works 
of the camp. All the property of the poor wretches 
who were massacred in the prisons of Paris, and 
on the road to Versailles, was sequestrated, and 
deposited with the couLUiittee of survoillaiicoi never 
would the eoiramme render an account either of 
its nature or value, and even refused to give any 
answer ou this subject either to the minister of the 
iuterioi’, or to the directory of the departraent, who, 
as has been explained, were intrusted )vith all 
levies. But tho commune did not atop here. They 
put up to sale, on their own authority, the move- 
able furniture of the great raausions, which had 
hitherto I’emalncd sealed since the absence of 
their proprietors. In vain did the superior autho- 
rities ftjrbid this sale ; the subordinate class of 
citizens, who were commissioned to execute their 
ordei‘3, cither belonged to the municipality, or 
were too weak to oiiposo that body, and thoir com- 
mands were entirely disregarded. 

Tlie national guard, recomposed under tho de- 
nomination of armed sections, and filled, under 
this title, with men of all descriptions, was in tho 
moat complete state of disorganization, sometimes 
taking pai’t in the tumults of tlie city, and at others I 
pemiittiag them to prevail through negligence. ' 
The military pests were completely abandoned, 
because the guards, not being regularly relieved, 
even uftez* forty-eight hours, I’etired from tlioir 
duties fatigued and disgusted. All peaceable citi- 
zens had quitted this corps, formerly so regular 
and useful ; and Santerre, who corainanded it, had 
I neither talent nor strength of character enough to 
restore it to any degree of order. 

The safety of Paris, therefore, was loft to 
chance ; for tho commune and populace combined 
might undertake and carry out any entei'innae. 
Among the spoils of royalty, the mo&t jU’ccious, and 
therefore the most coveted, were those contained 
in the the rich depot of all tlie 

valuables which formei'ly decorattid and gave 
splendour to the throne. Since the 10th of August, 
it had excitad the cupidity of the multitude, and 
more than one circumatance had induced the in- 
spector of the establishment to keep a strict watch 
on it. He sent requisitions after requisitions to 
obtain a sufficient guard for this purpose ; hut 
whether it was from tlie general disorder whicli 
prevailed, or from tlio difficulty of supplying all 
the posts, or from a voluntary negligence, he was 
not furnished with tlie complement of men he 
demanded ; and, as might have been expected, the 
(?arrfc-iLrfii6fe was, on the night of September 1C, 
plundered, and the greatest part of its contents 
passed into unknown liaiids, which a subsequent 
authority has made useless efforts to discover. 
This robbei’y was attributed to the secret authors 
of the massacres. Yet in this instance they could 
neither have been instigated by I’evolutiouary fa- 
naticism nor their sanguinary policy ; and suppos- 
ing them to have been stimulated by cupidity, 
they had sufficient in the charge of the commune 
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to satisfy the greatest ambition. It baa been saidj 
indeed, that tlio motive of tliia robbery waa to pay 
for the retreat of tlie King of Prussixa, but this is 
absurd j and also to maintain the expenses of 
party, which ia more pi'ob<'ible, but (|uit6 unsup- 
ported by any proof. The judgment, however, 
W 0 must form of the commune and its leaders can 
be but little affected by the fact. Whether they 
were guilty of tlie crime or not, it is certain they 
were in possession of property and sums to an 
immense value, of which they would never give 
any account ; that tho seals affixed to the drawers 
of the Garde-Meubla were brolcen, but the locks 
not forced, which pre-supposes a cool .abstraction, 
and does not look like a popular pillage ; and 
that all the procious ai'ticles they contained dis- 
appeared for ever. One part of these valuables 
was stolen with impunity by subalterns, such as 
Sergeut, suriuiaied yigaihe^ from a precious jewel 
he h<ad seized as his part of the plunder j another 
part went to defray tho expenses of an extraor- 
dinary government, instituted by the commune j 
and was also devoted to the payment of tlie gangs 
of assassins, and the messengers sent into the 
departiiK-uita, Tho revolution was a war made 
against the old system of society ; every war has 
ita reprinaW, and these are generally stained with 
murder and pillage. 

Such was the state of Paris during the election 
of the deputies of the national convention. To 
this now assembly all good citizens looked for that 
cnei'gy which was necessary to restore order j they 
hoped that tlio forty days of confusion and crime 
which had elapsed since the lOtli of August might 
be considered only as a disastrous but passing iiis 
surrectioii. Tlio deputies of the legislative assemv 
bly also felt their weakness, and seemed, as it 
were, to I'eservo their energies for the meeting of 
the convention, the common hope of all parties. 

The approachiug election agihj'ted tho whole 
nation, and the clubs exerted their influeuca with 
great earnestness. Tlie Jacobins of Ptii'is printed 
and cii’culated a list of all the votes of tho legisla- 
tive session, that tliey might serve as a document 
to guide the olectoi’s. Those deputies who had 
opposed popular decrees, and especially those who 
had acquitted Lafayette, were particularly marked 
out. Nevertheless, in the provmces, where tho 
divisions of the capital did not prevail, the Giron- 
dists, even those most odious at Paris, were nomi- 
nated j and nearly all tho members of the legis- 
lative assembly were re-elected. Many of the 
coustituonto, whom the decree of nou-re-elcction 
had excluded from the last session, were also 
returned to malce part of the convention, and 
in this number were Buzot and Pdtion. Among 
the new meinbei’S were all those who had signalized 
themselves in the departments by their energy and 
patriotism, and those writers who, UUe Louvet, had 
become celebrated by their talents in tho capital 
and the provinces. 

In Paris, that violent faction which had domi- 
neered over the city since the lOtli of August, 
carried all opposition before it, while ib returned 
deputies of its own choice. RobespieiTO jind 
Danton were the first elected ; the Jacobins and 
the commune received the news of this event 
with the .most vociferous applauses. After them, 
Camille Desmoulins, celebrated by hia writings ; 


David, the painter ; Pabre dTCglantino, the comic 
author, who luT-d taken an active part in all the 
revolutionaiy troubles ; Legeiidro, Panis, Sergent, 
.and Billaud Varennes, infamous for their conduct 
in the commune, were nominated to bo deputies. 
To tliMO were added tho procuratcui'-s^Tidic 
Manuel, young Robespierre, the brother of the 
celebrated Maximilien; Collet DTIerbn\s,foi*merlv 

comedian j the Duke of Orleans, who had re- 
signed Ilia titles .and assumed the name of Philip 
Egalit^ ; and fiiixally, the aged Dussaiilx, ono of 
the electors of 1709j wlio had constantly opposed 
the multitude, and shed so many tears over their 
excesses. TIic recollection of the year 1789, or 
probably liis mild and inoffensive character, inju- 
rious to neither imrty, was the cause of his election. 
There was only now wanting the cymcial and s.aii- 
giunary Marat to complete this singular siasomhly. 
But this extraordinary man astonished by tho 
audacity of his writings even those wlio had been 
witnesses of the bloody days of September. Never- 
theless, tlie ciipucliin Cliabot, who was ascendant 
in tho Jacobin club, and gained triumphs there 
which ho would have sought for in vain in the 
legislative assembly, undertook to make his apo- 
logy ; and his election, proposed in this associa- 
tion, was soon carried in the electoral assembly. 
Another journalist, Brdron, and a few more 
obscure iudivkluals, completed this famous depu- 
tation, composed of bhopkeepers, a butcher, a 
comedian, au engraver, a painter, an attorney, 
three or four writers, and a Belf-deposed prince } 
and this motley assemblage very w’ell represented 
the confusion and variety of orders wliich agitated 
the metropolis of Franco. 

The deputies arrived successively in Paris ; as 
their numbers became greater, and as the days of 
terror became more distant, the assembly began to 
resume their courage, and take a decided part in 
suppressing the disorders of the capital, The fear 
inspired by the enemy was much diminished by 
the confidence of Dumouriez, and his position in 
the forest of the Argonne j hatred tagainsfc the aris- 
tocrats had become converted into pity, since the 
horrible massacres of Paris and Versailles ; and 
those horrible crimes, which had found so many 
deluded .advocates, .and go many timid censurers, 
crimes rendered still more revolting by a com- 
bination of robbery and murdor, excited gene- 
ral execration. Tlie Girondists, indignant at so 
many atrocities, and exasperated by the personal 
oppression they had suffered for a whole month, 
became inoi’e firm and energetic than ever. Strong 
intlieir abilities and animated with courage, invok- 
ing juKtico and liumanity to support their cause, 
they had the public opinion on their side, and al- 
I’cady began to threaten their adversaries with a 
high hand. 

lu the meantime, although the Girondists w'ere 
equally indignant at the excesses of Paris, they 
failed to excite that personal resentment which the 
aaimositics of party produce. Brissot, for example, 
never having ceased to contend for the palm of 
eloquence with Robespierre in tbe J.acobiii club, 
had created in him feelings of the Ijitterest hatred. 
By his various acquii*ements and splendid talents, 
Brissot produced a great effect, but lie had not that 
personal consideration, nor was ho possessed of 
sufficient skill in politics to be the leader of a party, 
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iiltliougb the hatred of Rohesjiierre elevated him had ho provoked the same enmity, hoctiuso the 
by imputing to him this distiiietion. When, on indolenco and nonchalance of his mind was less 
the eve of (ho insuiTeetion, the Gii'ondista wrote a frequently roused to make personal attaolts on his 
letter to BusS, the king’s painter, the report of a opponents. The passions of this stormy period 
negotiation being on foot was spread abroad, and it little disturbed him ; he slipped through them all, 
was pretended that Brissot, amply furnished with and avoiding contests, ho escapod, at the same 
money, WI13 about to .set out for London. There time, the aniinosities to which they gave rise. Yet 
was no trutli in this; but Marat, who, on the most he was not indifferent: he possessed a noble heart, 
insignificant and false reports, fabricated his aeon- a fine and luminous understanding, and a genius 
satlons, issued aii order of arrest against Brissot Ml of fire, which broke out at intervals with great 
at the very time of the general imprisonment of splendonr. Though not so quick in reply, or happy 
the pretended conspirators of the 10th of August, in repartees as Guadet, he became animated by 
The troubles which immediately followed prevented more lengthened discussions, his exuberant elo- 
the execution of this arrest; but the Jacobins qnenco then came into full display, and he ex- 
nevei'theless maintained that Brissot had sold him- pressed himself with a facility, a luxuriance of 
self to Brunswick; and Robespierre repealed and expression, and a happy modulation of voice that ' 
believed it, so much was his jaundiced mind in- has never been equalled. The eloquence of Mira- 
clined to believe those oriminal who were person- beau was, like his character, powerful but un- 
ally odious to him. Louvet had also memTod his equal ; that of Verguiaud, always elegant and 
hatred, by supporting Brissot at the Jauobin club, dignified, rose into the grand and terrible as his 
and in the journal called the Sentinel. As bold as subject seemed to call for then’ display. But all 
he was talented, he assailed his adversaries by the exhortations of Madame Roland were scarcely 
direct attacks ; and his virulent povaonalities, vo- sufficient to rouse this indolent athlete, who often 
published daily in the Sentinel, made him the most opposed the imprudent sallies of his friends, and 
dangerous and detested enemy of the party of besides thought words could have little efficacy 
Robespiorru. when opposed to brute force. 

The niinister Rol.snd liad displensed the whole Gensonnd, full of sense and integrity, but possos- 
Jaenbin and municipal parly by his oourageons sing only a moderate facility of expression, and 
letter of the 3rd of Suptember, and by the resist- capable at the most of inditing good reports, had 
ance ho opposed to the euoroaohraants of the com- not os yet cut a vei'y prominent figure in the as- 
mune; but not being the rival of any one, he gave sembly. Yet strong passions and .an ohstiu.ate 
occasion only to a general dislike. He hud per- disposition gave him great influence among his 
aonally iiffenuednooue hut Dauton, andthat washy friends, and provoked the hatred of his enemies, 
opposing liim in the oQunoil, hut tliis was not attend- which is always rather directed against character 
edwith much danger, for of all men Danlonwasthe Uian talent. 

least liable to be moved hy feelings of resentment. Condorcet, formerly a marquis, and always a 
His wife, however, excited great detestation. Proud, l)hilosopl!er, elevated in his views, impartial, and 
austere, courageous, and talented, this singular discriminating, perceived the faults of his parly, 
woman drew around her all the Girondists, so re- yet was incapable of abandoning thom. Behig, 
m.aEtable for the cultivation of their minds, and however, little adapted to talce part in the terrible 
the brilllanoy of their abilities, animating them hy agitations of a democracy, he kept himself rather 
her smiles, rewarding them with her esteem, and in the back-ground, provoked no enmities, and was 
preserving in her circle, witli republican simplicity, reserved for more suitable occupations in the com- 
tliat politeness which is so odious to the vulgar position of works of profound meditation, 
and uneducated. Roland was already subject to Brissot was remarkable for his fine sense, eleva- 
the low raillery of his opponents. Ilis wife, they tion of mind, and courage, which, when joined to a 
said, governed for him, directed his friends, and handsome person, and a firm and simple elocution, 
rewarded them with lier favours; and Marat, in had an imposing effect, and gave a great moral as- 
his ignoble language, called her the Circe of the cendancy to their possessor in the assembly, 
party. Barbaroux, who had been just elected by his 

Guadet, Vergniand, and Gensonnd, although they fellow-eitizens, with one of his fi’iends, Rebecqui, 
bad been, prominent figures in the legislative as- had only just arrived from the south. This Re- 
sembly, and were opposed to the Jacobin party, beequl was an nnoultivatod, bold, enterprising 
had not yet provoked the full measure of that person, and entirely devoted to the opinions of 
hatred which they afterwards incurred. Guadet his friend. It will be recollected, that Barbaroux 
had even gratified the republicaus by bold attacks was greatly attached to Roland and PJtion, that he 
Qu Lafayette and the court. Animated, prompt in considered Marat as an atrocious barbarian, and 
taking the lead, passing suddenly from hursts of Robespierre as a person devoted to an ignoble am- 
passionate eloquence to the most deliberate cool- bition, especially since Paris had proposed him as 
ness and self-possession, and perfectly master of indispensably necessary for a dictator. Bisgusted at 
himself in the tribune, he always knew how to hit 'the crimes which had been committed during his 
exactly the mind of the assembly. But he was too absence, he willingly imputed them to those whom he 
fond of displaying the talents he so eminently already detested; and declared his conviction, from 
possessed, and delighted in vanqnishing by his the moment of his arrival, with so much warmth and 
eloquence those who soon avenged themselves by energy, as to make an irrecoucileable breach, be- 
his death. tween himself and the mob faction. Although in- 

Vorgniaud had not gained so much popularity ferior to his friends in the extent of his capacity, 
with violent partisans as Guadet, because he had he was nevertheless intelligent and eloquent, 
discovered leas ardour against the court; neither handsome in person, and heroic in mind ; and, 
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aa he spared not his threats, he incurred in a 
few days as much enmity as thoae who had daily 
attacked both measures and mcDj during tlie whole 
legislative session. 

The person around whom all this party ranged 
themselveSj and who at that time enjoyed universal 
consideration, \va3 Potion. Elected mayor during 
the legislative session, he had, in his contest with 
the court, become, as it Avere, the organ of the revo- 
lution, and was greatly endeared to the people by 
this circumstance. It is true he had, on the 9th 
of August, preferred a debate to a personal con- 
flict ; he had also since expressed himself decidedly 
against the scenes of Septemher ; and had sepa- 
rated, like Bailly in 1790, from the commune; but 
this silent opposition, not amounting to a breach 
with the faction, only made him feai’ed, not detested. 
Possessing an enlightened mind, rarely speaking in 
the assembly, calm in hia deportment, and a rival 
to none, he exercised around him, and even over 
Robespierre himself, the ascendant of a cold, equit- 
able, and universally respected reasoner. Al- 
though reputed a Girondist, all parties wished for 
his suffrage, all feared him ; and in. the nwv as- 
sembly, not only the right side, but all the moderate 
party, and even many of tho Left aide, courted hia 
counfcenauco and support. 

Such Avas the situation of the Girondists in tho 
face of the Parisian faction ; the public opinion 
favoured them : a great part of tlie deputies Avho 
daily ni‘rived at Paris Avoiit over to their side : all 
the ministers, except Danton, vho often carried 
every thing before him in the council, but who 
exerted more of his influence against them, be- 
longed to their pai’ty ; Anally, the mayor Pdtiou 
was at their head. But at Pai’is they were not at 
homo 5 they were in the midst of tlieir enemies ; 
the violence of the lower classes Avas to bo feared ; 
vvJjile ibe prospect of tlm future Avas full of terror, 

Tho first reproach that this party incurred, was 
their supposed desire to sacrifleo Paris, They had 
been before suspected of wishing to take refuge in 
the departments beyond the Loire ; and the dis- 
pleasure of Paris being increased since the 2ud and 
3rd of Septembei*, they Avere still supposed to har- 
bour the same intention. These suspicious gradually 
assumed the shape of an accusation. It was pre- 
tended that they wished to destroy the national 
unity, and to convert the eighty-lhree departments 
into as many equal states, held together simply 
hy a bond of federalism ; and that tiiey aimed ab 
annihilating the supremacy of Paris, and acquiring 
a personal dominion in their respective departments 
It is true, that Avhen France Avas menaced by an 
invasion of the Prussians, they had meditated, in 
case of extremity, fortifying themselves in the 
provinces of the south ; and it is also true that 
the excesses and tyranny of Paris made them often 
turn their thoughts tOAvards the departments ; but 
there is a Avide difference hetsveen these ideas and 
the project of establishing a confederacy of states; 
and besides, ns the only distinction betAveen a 
federal and central government consists in the 
comparative degree of energy that may exist in 
local institutions, the crime of such a project, if 
any such existed, Avas rather vague, and not easily 
to be discovered. The Gii’ondists seeing nothing 
culpable in the accusation brought against them, 
did not defend themsolvea from the charge; and 


many of tho party, indignaiAt at the absurdity of 
their supposed design, demanded if, after nil, 
America, Holland, and SAvitzerland, Avere not 
happy and free, although a confederacy of states, 
and if it Avouid be any very great crime to medi- 
tate a similar system for Prance. These cou- 
versalions becoming public, added weight to the 
calumny. At the Jacobin club, tho question was 
gravely discussed, and the most furious indigna- 
tion became excited against the Girondists, who, it 
was declared, wished to destroy the revolutionary 
poAver, by breaking up that unity Avhich consti- 
tuted its strength, and afterwards to make them- 
aelvea kings in their own provinces. 

The Girondists replied to these accusations by 
others more substJintive, hut unfuidunately quite as 
exaggerated. They reproached the commune with 
having rendered iteelf absolute, witli having, by its 
uaiirpatiouB, encroached upon tho national sove- 
reignty, and with having assumed to itself a power 
that only belonged to the whole nation. They 
added, also, that it aimed at domineering over the 
convention, as it bad over the legislative as-sembly; 
they declared that by holding their sittings iu its 
neighbourhood, the national deputies Avere not iu 
safety, and that they sat in the midst of the assas- 
sins of Septemher. They accused it of having dis- 
honoured the revolution dming the forty days 
which followed the lOth of August, and with having 
filled the Parisian deputation with men signalised 
in those horrid eaturnalia. So far all was trao. 
But they added reproaches aa vague os those 
which had been directed against themselves. 
Marat, Banton, and Robespierro were openly 
accused of aspirine to the supreme poAver ; Ma- 
rat, because he dauy declared in the public jour- 
nals that a dictator Avas necessary to purge society 
of the impure members Avliich corrupted it ; Robes- 
pierre, because he dog-n)at) 2 eLl at tlm commime, 
and addressed the assembly with insolence, and be- 
cause, on the eve of the lOth of August, Panis had 
proposed him to Bnrboa’oiix as dictator ; and Dan- 
ton, because be exercised iu the miiiisti’y, over the 
people, and everywhere, the ascendant of his power- 
ful mind. These men Avere called the U'iumvirs, 
and yet they were not united among themselves. 
Marat who was a systematic madman; Robespierre, 
jealous of every one, but without sufficient great- 
ness of soul to entertain any ambitious views for 
himself; and Banton, an active leader, passion- 
ately devoted to the revolution, and who inter- 
meddled Avith every thing, more from the natural 
ardour of his mind, than from any personal vicAVs 
of ambition. But neither of thuso men was an 
usurper, nor Avere they conspirators acting in con- 
cert ; and ib cerfctunly wag imprudent in the Giron- 
dists to give their adversaries the advantage of a 
false accusation. Yet with Banton they still con- 
trived to keep some terms, as there was no personal 
animosity betAveen them ; Marat Avas too miicli de- 
spised to provoke a direct attack ; hut on Robes- 
pierre their Avhole indignation found venb. Tho 
consistency of'thia man’s conduct, Avbieh tlie people 
called virtue, and his eloquence, greatly irritated 
them, and they felt all the resentment towards him, 
that a jealous and highly-extolled mediocrity can 
provoke from real superiority. 

Nevertheless, these discordant parties endea- 
voured to come to some understanding before the 
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opening of the iintioiial conventionj and held seve- 
ral meetings for this purpose. Dnnton, having 
the success of tho revolution solely at heaa‘t, and 
being uninfluenced by any personal piquCj sin- 
cerely* desired a reconciliation. Potion displayed 
in tliese conforences his usual coldness and reason- 
ableness ; but Robespierre felt sore and irritated 
from the virulent attacks he had sustained ; and 
the Girondists conducted themselves as men, proud, 
austere, innocent, and indignant, who believed they 
had already vengeance in their power, Barharoux 
declared that an alliance between virtue and guilt 
was hnpossihlo 3 and all sepai’a^ted, more alienated 
from each other than ever. The Jacobins rallied 
round Robespierre, and the Girondists and all the 
moderate party round Pdtion. The latter advised 
a cessation from all accusations, as it was impossi- 
ble to discover the authors of the massacres of 
September, and of the plunder of the Gcu'de^Meithle; 
he also recommended his party to speak no more 
of triumvirs, since the ambition of the suspected 
was not suffieieutly proved to call for punishment ; 
and added that the few evil-disposed persons who 
had been introduced into the aasembly should be 
suffered to reinaiu unmolested in unnoticed con- 
tempt, whilst the convention hastened to fulfil their 
duties in settling the couabitution, and deciding on 
the fate of Louis XVI. and his family. Such was 
the advice of all temperate men, but it did iiot suit 
tlie warm and the fiery dispositions of many, who 
entered into projects, whose execution being dis- 
tant, were subject to the discovery and the conse- 
quent irritation of their advetsai'ics. One of these 
projects was to break up the municipality, — to 
remove, in case of necessity, the convention, — and 
to transfer their sittings to some place out of 
Pavia 5 to constitute themselves a court of justice, * 
' — to pass sentence, without appeal, on the conspi- 
rators,— and to embody a guai'd chosen from the 
eighty-three departments, to maintain their own 
security and independence, and* that of the other 
public eatablishment.s, This design produced no 
other efiect at the moment than that of irritating 
the animosities of the Jacobins and the mob. The 
Girondists relied solely on the public, whose moral 
feelings, so long silenced by terror, they trusted to 
revive by their eloquence, and by the recital of 
tliose ci’imcs they were about to hold up to abhor- 
rence ; and they took refuge from their enemies in 
the tribune of the convention, whence they believed 
they should soon gain the corapletest triumpli. 

Filially, on the 20th of September, tlie deputies 
of the convention met at the Tuileries. Their 
numbers being sufficient, they constituted them- 
selves provisionally, verified tbeir powers, and 
proceeded immediately to the nomination of the 
L-nbinot (Jnrt’flii). Pdtion was almost unanimously 
proclaimed president ; and Brissot, Condorcet, 
Rahand Saint Etienne, Lasource, Yergniaud, and 
Camus, were appointed secretaries. These elec- 
tions prove that the influence of the- Girondist 
party still prevailed in the assembly. 

The legislative assembly, which had been per- 
manently sitting since the 10th of August, were 
informed on the 2lst, hy a, deputation, that the 
convention was formed, and that their autlioiuty 

* See Durani^-ldanianne, Bumouriez, Meilhon, and all 
contemporaneous writers. 


had consequently expired. The two nsBemblies 
had only to mix togetlier, and the convention, tlnis 
composed, immediately occupied the chamber of 
the legislature. ' 

On the 21st, Manuel, wlio had been suspended 
on the 20th of June with Pdtion, and had become 
very popular on account of that suspeneion, who 
had been since associated with the furiona faction 
of tlio commune, but was afterwards disgusted 
with their proceedings, and driven by the massa- 
cres of the Abbaye to approach more closely to the 
Girondists, on the very day of the opening of the 
convention made a proposition, which excited a 
great sensation among the enemies of the Girond- 
ists : Citizen representatives,’* said he, “ every- 
thing in this assembly should bear a cbaracter of 
dignity and grandeur, to make an impression upon 
the world. I demand that the president of France 
be installed in the palace of the Tiiileries 3 that he 
be preceded there hy tho public force and all the 
insignia of the law ; and that the citizens rise up | 
in his pjreseiice.” The Jacobin Chabot, and Tallien, j 
the secretary of the commune, decUiuned vehe- I 
mently against tliis imitative ceremonial of royalty, 
Chabot declared that the representatives of the 
people should assimilate themselves to those from I 
among whom they were cliosen, clown to the un- 
breeched mob who formed the majo- 

rity of the nation •, and Tallieu added, that the presi- 
dent of the convention should rather be found in a 
fifth story than in a palace, for that was the most 
I frequent abode of genius and virtue. The pvoposi- 
' tion of Manuel was rejected, and tho enemies of 
the Girondists pretended that they wished to de- 
cree sovereign honours to their leader Fdtlon. 

After this proposition, a multitude of others suc- 
ceeded one another without interruption, All wore 
anxious to exhibit the seutimeuts which prevailed 
in the assembly, by authentic declarations. That 
absolute equality should be the basis of the new 
constitution, that the sovereignty of the people 
should be decreed, that hatred should be sworn 
against I’oyalty, dictatorships, triumvirates, and 
all individual authority, and that the penalty of 
death should be affixed to the otfenoe of proposing 
such establishments, were some of the propositions 
vented on the first day of the convention. Danton 
put an end to all these motious, by carrying a 
decree that the new constitution should have no 
validity till sanctioned by the people. To this 
decree it was added, that tlie abrogated laws should 
continue in force,' — that the authorities, which had 
not been replaced, should provisionally exercise 
tlieir functions, — and that taxes shoulil be collected 
as formerly, till a new system of contribution could 
be devised. After these propositions, Manuel, 
Collot d’llferbois, and Greguire, took up the quea- 
riou of royalty, and demanded that its abolition 
should be pronounced immediately. The people,” 
said they, “ have just been declared sovereign, but 
they will not he so in reality till they are delivered 
from a rival authority, that of kings.” On this 
appeal, the assembly expressed tlieir unanimous 
reprbbation of royalty. Nevertheless, Bazire de- 
sired, he said, a solemn discussion to deqide on so 
important a question, “ What need is there of 
discussion,” resumed Gregoire, “where all are of 
’ one mind? Courts are the nurseries of crime, and 
hot-beds of coiTuption ; the history of kings is 
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nothing but the martyrology of nntiims. 'Whilst 
wo lu'o all equally conYineod of these tniths, what 
ucetl is tliero of clisousaing them ?” 

The debate was in fact closed. A profound 
silence reigned in the assembly; and oft the nnani- 
muus declaration of the eonveution, the president 
doclnred that royalty was abolished in France. 
This decree was received with univciml applause ; 
its publication was ordered imniediatoly> and raea- 
sengevs wore sent to tUa armies, aud all the muni- 
cipalities, to convey tho joyful intelligence. 

‘When the ropiiblleau institution was decreed, 
the Prussi.aus still menaced the nation. Lumouries, 
us has been related, had marched to Sainte Mene- 
houkl, aud tlia oaunmiade of the 21st waa not yet 
Imown at Paris. On the next day, the 22nd, 
BillfUid-'Varennea proposed that tho manner of 
dating should be altm-ed, and that instead of dating 
of the 4tli year of liberty, of the lat year of the 
republic should he adojited. This proposition was 
acceded to; the year 1789 was no longer consi- 
dered as the oorumencement of liberty; and tlie 
now republican ora eonuuenced on the 22nd of 
September, 1792. 

On the evening of this day intelligence of the eim- 
nonaclo of Vahuy reached Pai'ia, and spre-id uni- 
versal joy throughout the city. On tlio requisition 
of tile citisoiis of Orleans, who oomplainod of their 
magistrates, it was doeroed that all the mambars 
of the administrative bodies, and of the tribunals, 
should bo I'o-electcd, and that tho conditions of 
eligibility, fixed by the constitution of 1791, should 
bo ooiisitlored as null, It was no longer necos- 
aary to choose Judges from among the lawyers, or 
magistrates from a certain class of landed proprie- 
tors. The legislative assembly had already abolished 
the qualifloation of tho silvor marlt, and given to 
all citizens of ago an oloetoral capacity. The con- 
vention finished tho work of effacing all distinc- 
tions, and thus a system of absolute equality was | 
comnionced. 

On the 23rd audience was given to the ministers. , 
Tlie deputy Camhoii made a report of the state of 
tlie finances. The preceding assemblies had decreed 
the issuing of two thousand seven hundred mil- 
lions of assignats ; two thousand five hundred inil- 
jions had already been expended; two hundred 
’millions still remained, of which seventy-six were 
not yet prepared, aud eighty remained in the trea- 
sury. The taxes had been retained by the depart- 
nients for the piirobaso of the grain wbicli had 
been ordered by tho last assembly; new extra- 
ordinary resources were now wanting, aud it waa 
necessary to issue new assignats. The national 
property augmented daily by tho emigration; the 
convention did not, therefore, hesitate to issue the 
p.aper by wiiieli it was represented, and a fresh 
creation of aasigniita waa ordered. 

Roland next gave an account of the state of 
France and of the capital, Quits as severe and 
still more bold than ho had been on the 3rd of 
September, he dwelt upon the agitations of Paris, 
exposed their causes, aud pointed out the means 
of preventing them for the future. He recom'- 
mended the establishment of a strong and vigorous 
government, as the only guarantee for the preser- 
vation of order in free states; His report was 
received favourably, and with great applause, yet 
it did not provoke any retort from those who con- 


sidered themselves as accused of h.aving taken part 
in the disturbances of Paris. 

But scarcely had the assembly time to cast a first 
glance over the situation of Prance, when intel- 
ligence waa brought of tho reiietition of disorders 
in certain de])artmentB. Boland wrote a letter to 
tlie assembly announcing these fresh excesses, .and 
demanding their repression. The reading of this 
was hardly finished, when the deputies Kersaint 
and Buzot liaateued to the tribune, and cniupbainerl 
of the numerous acts of violence uliioh had begun I 
to take place every where. “ The assassinations of , 
Paris,” said they, “ are now imitated in the depart- 
ments. It is not of anarchy we have to complain, 
hut of tyrants of a new species, who have sprung 
up in a nation so newly emancipated. It is from 
Paris that these fatal incentives to crime daily 
emanate. On all the w.ills of the capital are affixed 
placards, iiieiting to miu’der and pillage, and hats 
of proscription designate every day new victims. 
How is it possible to presorve the people from tho 
most frightful poverty, if so many citizens are con- 
demned to omiceal theii' existence ? How is it pos- 
sible to give France the hope of a couatitution, if 
the convention, from whom she expects it, delibe- 
rates under tho points of poniards? We must, for 
tho honour of tho revolution, put a stop to so many 
excesses, and distiiigiiish between tlie civic con- 
rage which bmvecl the despotism of tho lOtli of 
August, and that cruelty which, since the 2i)d and 
3rd of Septoinhor, bus been subservient to the 
purposes of a mute aud liidden tyranny. 

In conclusion, these speakers required the esta- 
blishment of a committee, charged — 

lat. To give an account of the state of the re- 
public, and of P.aris in particular. 

2iiil. To frame a law against the instigators to 
murder and assassmation. 

3rd. To consider the means of giving to the 
national convention a public force at its disposal, 
taken from the eighty-three departments. 

This proposition greatly roused the iatlignatlon 
of the left side, which waa composed of the most 
violent members of the convention. They filled 
the assembly with tumultuous and confused cries. 

“ The troubles of France,” they said, “ were exag- 
gerated; and the hypocritical complaints which 
had just been heard, proceeded from the depth of 
those dungeons where the suspected, who had' for 
three years been provoking tbeir country to civil 
war, bad been justly immured. The evils com- 
plained of they maintained to he inevitable, and 
declared that a people in a state of revolution were 
justified in resorting to energetic measures to 
Bccnro their safety. At present the critical period 
which called for such measures,” they said, “ had 
passed over, mid the declarations which the conven- 
tion had just made would he sufficient to appbase all 
disturbances. Besides, wliat necessity,” they asked, 
“ was there for an extraordinary jurisdiction 1 
Did not the ancient laws exist, and were they 
not competent to deal with the instigator's of the 
murders of September 1 Did the assembly,” 
they demanded, wish to establish anew martial 
law!” 

The tables were turhed. Those who had de- 
manded the extraordinary jurisdiction of the Ifth 
of August, and bad wished to establish a revoltt- 
tiouary tribunal, now cried out against tbe pi'o- 
w 9 
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poaad law as one of a sanguinary description \ — of Robespierre. Marseilles is aware of this, and 
^^Sauguitiary,” replied Keimint, “when its tendency, has sent us here to oppose this party,” 
on the contrary, is to prevent the effusion of blood’.” This daring apostrophe caused great tumult in 
—An afljonruineut was loudly called for — “ To the assembly ; all eyes were turned towards 
adjourn the repression of murderers,” exclaimed Robeapierre ; and Dauton hurried to the tribune 
Vergniaud, “ is to allow them 1 The enemies of to appease these divisions and divert the ae- 
France ai’e in arms in our territories, and tlicro cusations which he knew to be pnriJy directed 


are those who would rather that French citizens 
should slaughter one another, like the soldiers of 
Cadmus, than repel them !** 

Finally the proposition of Kersaint and Buzot 
was adopted. It was decreed that laws for the 
punishment of the instigators to murder should be 
prepared, and for the organization of a guard to 
be composed from the departments. 

This sitting of the 24th croated a great emotion 
in Paris ; yet no name was particularly marked 
out for public indignation, and the accusations yet 
remained general on both aides. On the next day, 
the resentments of the previous evening revived. 
The Jacobin faction murmured at the decrees 
which had been passed, and the Girondists ro* 
greLted that they had not expressed themselves 
with sufficient warmth against that faction whicli 
they termed the dlsorganmrs. Whilst on one side, 
the late acta of the conveutioii were attacked, and 
on the other defended, Merlin, formerly a munici- 
pal officer at Thionvillc, since a deputy in the 
legislativo assembly, where he identified him- 
self with the moat avowed patriots, this Merlin, 
80 famous for his violence and audacity, demanded 
the attention of the assembly. “The order of 
the day,” said he, “is to discover, as Lasource 
assured me yesterday, if there exists in the na- 
tional convention a faction desirous of establish- 
ing a triumvirate or dictatorship j let these sus- 
picions either be silenced altogether, or let La- 
eource point out the guilty, and I ivitl poniard them 
in the presence of the assembly.” Lasource thus 
called upon to explain himself, repeated the con- 
versation he had had with Merlin, and again de- 
clared his belief that a faction of ambitious men 
existed, who aimed at exalting themselves on the 
ruins of tho monarchy, but he lueutioued no names, 
“ They are those,” added he, “ who have instigated 
the mob to murder and pillage, who liavo issued 
orders of arrest against the members of the legis- 
lative assembly, who have destined the most cou- 
rageous deputies of the convention to the poniard, 
and who impute to the people thouo excesses of 
which they themselves arc tlie concealed authors. 
When the proper time shall arrive, he will lift 
up the veil which he had partially raised, even if 
it were to perish under their blows.” 

Yet tho triumvirs were not pointed out. Os- 
selin then ascended the ti’ibuue. “He was per- 
suaded,” ho said, “ that it was against the deputa- 
tion of Paris that these accusations were directed, 
but that they were neither so extremely silly or 
80 profoundly wicked, as to have entertained any 
ideas of a triumvirate or dictatorship 5 that he 
would pledge his oath to the contrary, and demanded 
that sentence of death should be passed upon the 
first person detected in meditating such projects. 
Let every one,” added he, “follow me to the 
tribune and make the same declaratiou.” “ Yes,” 
replied Rebecqui, the courageous friend of Barba- 
roux, “ the party accused of these tyrannical pro- 
jects does exist, and I will name it — it is the party 


against himself. “That will be a happy day for 
the republic,” said he, “ when a frank and frater- 
nal explanation shall take place, and put an end to 
all suspicions — dictators and triumvirs arc spoken 
of, but such accusations arc vague, and ought to 
be signed.” “And I will sign it,” exclaimed 
Rebecqui, again springing towards tl)e bureau. 
“Bo so,” replied Banton ; “if there are any 
really guilty, may they suffer the penalty of their 
crime, even though they were my best friends. 
For myself, my life is known. In the patriotic 
societies, on the lOfch of August, and in the exe- 
cutive council, I have served the cause of liberty, 
without any personal object, with all the energy 
of my nature. I fear, therefore, no accusations, 
so far as I myself am concerned, but I wish to 
I sliield others from them. There is, I confess, a 
I man in the Paris deputation, who may be called 
the Iloyou of the republicans, Marat. I have 
often been accused of having instigated him in the 
publication of his placards. But I appeal to tho 
president, and I call upon him to declare, if I have 
not been frequently at variance with Marat in 
the commune and in the committees. And let it 
be recollected that this writer, so loudly accused, 
has passed part of his life in cellars and dun- 
geons j suffering has altered his oharacter, and 
much allowance should be therefore made for his 
violence. But let us quit all inclividiial discussions, 
or endeavour to make them serviceable to the 
public cause. Let us affix the penalty of death to 
any one who shall venture to propose a dictator- 
ship or triumvirate.” This motion was received 
with great applause. “But I do not stop here,” 
resumed Danton, there is another suspicion got 
abroad among the public, which it is necessary 
also to destroy. It is said that a party of the 
deputies is meditating the establishment of a 
federal system, and the division of France into a 
multitude of sections. It behoves us to be united. 
'Let us declare then, by another decree, the unity 
of France and its government. These funda- 
mental positions being laid down, let us banish all 
mutual distrust, and proceed without dissension to 
the great objects we have in view.” 

Buzot replied to Danton, that a dictatorship 
would be an usurpation, not a grant from the con- 
vention j and that therefore to make laws against 
it would be illusory. As to a federal system, he 
declared it had never entered into any one’s head; 
and he considered the guard which had been de- 
creed for the security of the assembly as the best 
guarantee for their unity, as all the departments 
would be thus called upon to watch over the na- 
tional representation ; with regard to the law 
proposed by Benton, he said it might be salutary, 
but ought to be maturely reflected upon, and conse- 
quently its consideration should be submitted to 
the coinTnisaioTi of six, which had been constituted 
by a decree the evening before, 

Robespierre having been personally accused, 
now oamo forward in reply. He first premised 
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that he was not about to defend himself, hut the 
cause of the jiuhlic, wliich liad been attiicked in 
his person. Addressing himself to Rebecqui : 

“ Citizen,” said he, you have not feared to accuse 
me; I thank you. Your conduct veiy well repre- 
sents the courage of that celebrated city of which 
you are a deputy. 'Ti’ie country, you, and myself, 
will all be gainers by this accusation. 

party,” continued lie, “which meditates the 
establishment of a new species of tyranny has been 
pointed out, and I have been named as its chief. 
The accusation is vague ; hut, thanks to my own 
exertions in the cause of liberty, it will be easy for 
me to answer it. Have not I, in tlic constituent 
assembly, during three years, opposed all factions, 
whatever namo they might have assumed 1 Have 
not I continually contended with the court, and 
despised all its presents! Have not I” — ^‘‘That 
is not the question,” cried many deputies. — “He 
must be allowed to justify himsolf,” replied TalUen. 
— “As I am accused,” resumed Robespierre, “of 
betraying my country, am I not at liberty to oppose 
the tenor of my whole life to such an accusation 
He then recommenced the enumeration of his ser- 
vices against the aristocracy, and against the false 
patriots, who liad assumed the mask of liberty. 
These last expressions were pointed at the right 
aide. At last, Osaeliu liiiu&elf, fatigued with Ilia 
enumerations, iuterimpted liim, and demanded a 
frank explanation. “ What you may have foi’merly 
done,” said Leoointe Puiravaux, “ is not disputed ; 
what you are accused of now is the question before 
the assembly.” Robespierre again, however, re- 
curred to the support he had given to liberty ; 
dwelt upon the sacred right of defence, and upon 
the public welfare, as much endangered as himself i 
by this accusation. He was again requested to ' 
he a litblc more brief, but he continued with the ' 
same diffuseness. Referring to the famous decrees 
I passed at his suggestion against tho re-election of 
! the constituents, and the nomination of deputies to 
I vacant places, lie asked if these were the proofs of 
I ambition. Tlicn entenng into a recrimination 
I against his adversaries, he renewed the accusation 
of federalism, and concluded by demanding the 
adoption of tlie decrees proposed by Danton, and a 
serious examination into the accusation against 
himself. Barbaroux, who had been impatiently 
waiting for the close of this harangue, now has- 
tened to the bar of the chamber. “Barbaroux 
of Marseilles,” cried he, “ ofi'ers to sign the accu- 
sation made by Rebecqui against Robespierre.” 
lie then related an insignificant story, already re- 
peated, that before the 10th of August, Pauls had 
conducted him to the house of Robespierre, and, 
on leaving it, represented him (Robespierre) as 
the only man, as dictator, capable of saving the 
nation ; upon which Barbaroux replied, “tliat the 
Marseillais would never bow down either to a king 
or a dictator.” 

We have before related these facts, but such 
vague and insufficient declarations of the friends 
of Robespierre certainly did not warrant a formal 
accusation against him. Barbaroux replied seve- 
rally to all the imputations which had been cast 
upon the Girondists. He demanded the proserip- 
tiou of federalism by a decree ; aud called upon ml 
the members of the convention to swear that they 
would rather suffer themselves to be blocked up in 


Paris aud die there, than quit ifc on any considem- 
tioa. After groat applauses, Barbaroux resumed 
hia speech, and said, that as to tlie scheme of a dic- 
tatorship, tlie fact could not be contested; that the 
tiaurpations of the commune, tlie orders of arrest 
issued against the members of the national repre- 
sewtivtion, and the messongcTS sent into the depart- 
ments, all proved the design of establishing some 
such doraiuatiou • but Mai’iscilles watched over the 
Safety of the deputies; that always prompt to sup- 
port beneficial decrees, she had sent a battalion of 
federalists in spite of the royal veto ; and that now 
she had sent eight hundred of her citizens, whose 
fathers had given them two pistols, a sabre, a gun, 
and an assignat of five hundred livves ; that she 
had added to them two hundred cavalry, well 
equipped ; and that this force would serve os a, 
commencement to the departimental guard which 
had been decreed for the security of tlie coiiven- 
, tion. As to Robespierre,” added Barbaroux, 

I “I experience much regret at having accused him, 

I for I still regard him, and formerly esteemed him. 

' Yes, we all both I'egarJ aad esteem him, aud yet 
■we have accused him I Let him acknowledge his 
errors, and we will desist. Let him cease te com- 
plain, for if lie has served liberty witli his pen, we 
have defended it with our persons. Citizens, when 
the day of peril shall aiTive, then \va shall see if 
the makers of placards ais ready to die witli as.’' 
Great applause followed this harangue. Placards 
having been alluded to, Marat demanded permis- 
sion to be heoi'd ; but Carobon, making tlie same 
request afterwards, obtained the proferenee. He 
assured the aBsembly that he had read placards in 
wliich a dictatorship was represented ns indispens- 
able, and that tliese placards ivere signed by the 
name of Marat. On this information every one 
shrunk from the accused, but he only smiled at the 
contempt ho met witli. Cambou was succeeded by 
other accusers of Marat and the commune. Marat 
made many efforts to obtain a hearing j Pauls, 
however, occupied the tribune before him, and 
attempted to answor the allegations of Barbaroux. 
He denied awkwardly many facts which were true, 
but which proved little, and which it would have 
been better to have avowed at once, relying on their 
insignificimcy for Iiis justification. He was then 
interrupted by Brissot, who demanded the reason 
why an order of arrest had been Issued against 
his person. Pnnis, in answer to this interrogation, I 
referred to the circumstances of that period, so 
soon forgotten; he dwelt upon the terror and dis- 
order -whieh then prevailed, on tho multitude of 
dennneiittioua against the conspirators of the 10th 
of August, on the weight of the reports spread 
against Brissot, and the necessity there existed of ' 
examining their truth. ’ 

After these long explanations, broken off and , 
resumed every moment, Marat, insisting on being 
heard, at last obtained a hearing when it was no 
longer possible to deny it liim. This was the first 
time he had ever appeared in the iribnne ; his 
aspect there produced a feeling of tumultuous in- 
dignation. in the asaerabty, aud a general cry of 
“Down, down 1” assailed him from all sides. Neg- 
ligently dressed, caiTying in hia hand a cap, which 
he placed on the tribune, and casting a con- 
temptuous smile upon hia audience ! “ I have," 
said he, “a great number of personal enemies in 
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ibia aasombly,” ‘'All! nil I” cvied the greater 

part of the deputies. “I liave in this assembly/* 

I'esamcd Mai’at, a great number of persoup] cno- 
inies, I would bi*ing them to some sense of shame. 
Let them spare their furious claraoura against a 
man who has served liberty and themselves more 
than they think, 

" Triumvirates and dictatorships have been 
spolten of, and the project of establishing them has 
been attributed to the deputation of Paris. But 
I must do them justice, and declare that my col- 
leagues, especially Robespieiu-e and Bivnton, have 
frec^ueiitly opposed me on this point. I am the 
first and the only writer in Franco who has ever 
thought of this measure, as the only means of 
crushing all traitors and conspirators. I alone anr 
guilty, and alone should suffer i but before 1 am 
pimifehed, I must be heard.’* Here a few applauses 
were heard. Marat continued : " surrounded by 
the continual machinations of a perfidious king, a 
hateful court, and of false patriots, who in the two 
former assemblies put the public liberty up to sale; 
do you reproach me with having devised the only 
means of safety, .and of having brought vengeance 
down on their guilty Ijonds ? No, the people would 
then clisavow your reproaches; for they themselves 
felt that tho mean 1 proposed was the only one 
possible, and in constituting themselves a dictator, 
they have delivered the nation fr<tm traitors. 

" I trembled perhaps more than any one else at 
j the idea of these terrible executions; and that they 
: might not be in vain, I should liave wished them 
to have been directed by a just and firm hand. 
If, at the taking of tho Bastille, the necessity of this 
measure had been understood, five hundred crimi- 
nals would have fallen, and peace would at present 
have been perfectly established. But, not having 
acted with this wise and necessary severity, a hun- 
dred thousand patriots have been sacrificed, and a 
hundred tliousaud more are still threatened with the 
same fate! To prove that I would uot make this 
species of dictator, tribune, or triumvir (the name 
siguifies Dothing,) a tyrant, such as might foolishly 
be imagined, but a victim devoted to his country, 
■whose situation no ambitiona man would envy, I 
would, at the aamo time that J limited his authority 
to a short period, aud confined it to the coudemna- 
tion of traitors, have placed a clog on his leg, and 
thus kept him always in the hands of the people. 
My ideas, however revolting tliey may appear to 
you, tend only to the public good. If you are not 
enlightened enough to understand me, so much the 
worse for you !” 

A profound silence prevailed till be pronounced 
the last seutence, when lie was intenuipted by 
bursts of laughter, which however did not discon- 
cert the orator, who was more calculated to inspire 
terror than excite ridicule. Ho continued : "Such 
is my opinion, written, signed, and publicly de- 
fended. If it is false, confute me, enlighten me, 
but accuse me not of despotism. 

I have been accused of ambitioul But see, and 
judge. If I had even fixed a price on ray silence, 
I might have been gorged with gold, and I am poor J 
Persecuted incessantly from oue cellar to another, 
I have preached the truth from a stack of billets; 

" to youvaelvea, open your eyes, and instead 
of consuming your time in scandalizing discussions. 
Inform the declaration of rights, establish the con- 


stitution, anil lay tho foundation of a just and fruu | 
goverumeiit, which is tho proper object you should , 
have in viow.” 

Universal attention was given to this extraordi- ^ 
nai'yman; and tlio assembly, stn])ified bj' a system | 
so frightful and premeditated, preserved a profound 
silence. A few partisans of Marat, omboldeiiod by I 
this silence, ventiu’ccl to applaud him, but their j 
example was not imitated; aud be returned to Ida ' 
seat without either applause, or inciuTing any i 
tokens of anger*. 

Vergniaud, the most upright and temperate of the 
Girondists, now attempted to awaken the indigna- 
tion of the assembly. lie first deplored, he said, the 
misfortune of having to reply to a man who stood 
charged with decrees of accusation! Chabobimd Tal- 
Hen took great offence at these wonls, and asked if 
the decrees alluded to were those issued by the Cha- 
telet against Marat for having unmasked Lafayetto. 
Vergniaud repeated his regret at having to reply 
to a mail who Imd not purged himself of the im- 
peachments with ^^’hich he stands cliargod, and 
dropping with calumnies, gall, aud blood 1 These 
expressions excited fre.sh murnmrs; but he con- 
tinued with firmness; anil, after linving nmde soino 
distinction between David, Dusaulx, and some other 
members, and the Paris deputation, ho noticed the 
famous cii’cular of tho coiiimuno, which has boon 
mentioned before, aud read tho whole of it Co the 
assembly. But, as it was already known, it did not 
produce so much effect as another paper which the 
deputy Boileau read afterwards. This was a sheet 
publication printed by Marat on the very day of 
the discussion, in which were tho follo'wing words ! 
"One i*cflectiou overwhelnls me; it is, that all my 
efforts to save tlie people will liave boon in viiiii 
without anew jneuirection. Fvonv the dispositions 
of the majority of the deputies of tho convention, 

I despair of tlio public safety ; if in their first 
eight sittings the fouuclation of a coustitutiou is uot 
laid, expect nothing further from that assembly. 
Fifty years of anarchy iiro before you, and nothing 
can deliver you from it but a dictator who is a ti’ue 

patnot and statesjnan. Oh bahbllny paopUi did 

^ou hut know hoio to ttot /** 

The reading of tliis paper was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts of indignation. Scarcely was it 
finished, when a number of members exclaim, in* 
unmeasured language, against the author. Some 
threatened him, and cried out, A l*Ahbaye / a la 
guillotine/ others expressed the bitterest contempt 
for him. A smile was all the answer he returned 
to these attacks, Boileau demanded an act of iiu- 
penchment against him, and many wished to put it 
immediately to the vote. Marat insisted, with the 
greatest sang froidj on being heard. It was pro- 
posed that he should be heard at the bar, but he 
at last obtained the tribuno. According to his 
accustomed mode of expression, he began by say- 
ing he wotild bHng his enemies to a sense of shame. 
As to the accusations which his adversaries had 
uot blushed to bring against him, he gloried in 
them, ho declai’ed, as the reward of his courage. 
Besides, the people, in making him thoir repre- 
sentative, had acquitted liim of every charge, and 
decided between his opponents and himself. As to 
the paper which had just been road, he would not 
disavow it, for he ivas incapable of falsehood, and 
fear was a stranger to his heart. " To demand 
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from me a reti*actation, addod liOj " is to ask me 
to deny the evidence of my eyes and imderstaml- 
ing, and no power under the sun is capable of pro- 
ducing such a derangement in my ideas. I can 
answer for the purity of my heart, hub I cannot 
change my thoughts ; they are such aa the nature 
of things suggests to me.’* 

Ha then informed the assembly that the paper 
which had been read, printed ten days previously 
in placards, had been reprinted, against his will, by 
his publisher ; but that he had just been giving, 
in his first number of a journal, entitled The 
Journal of the Republic,” a new exposition of his 
principles, with which the assembly would be satis- 
fied, if they would hear it. 

The assembly consented to tho reading of this 
paragraph, and softened by the moderate expressions 
contained in this article, intituled His neio 
treated him with more forbearance, and he even 
obtained some marks of approbation. He then re- 
ascended tlie tribune with his accustomed audacity, 
and presumed to give a lesson to hia colleagues on 
the danger of passion and prejudice. If his joiu'- 
nal had not appeared on this day, he said, to ex- 
culpate him, he would have been loaded with irons. 

** But,” added he, showing a pistol which he always 
carried in his pocket, and which he put to his fore- 
head, “ I have the means of keeping mysolf free ; 
and if you had passed a decree of accusation against 
me, I would have blown out my brains in this tri- 
bune, Beliold the fruit of all rny labours, dangers, 
and sufferings ! I will remain among yfiu to bravo 
your fury I” These last expressions of Marat 
roused the indignation of his c(jlloague8, who called 
him a madman and a wrctcii, and a protracted 
disorder was the consequence. 

This debate had now lasted many hours, and 
what was the result 1 NoLhing had come to light 
respecting the pretended project of a dictatorship 
or triumvirate ; but the character of pSn'tiea, and 
tlieii’ respective force, had been fully developed. 
The placability and good will of Hanton towards all 
his colleagues, provided they did not look narrowly 
into his conduct ; the envy and pride of Robes- 
pierre 5 the astonishing cynicism and audacity of 
Marat, repelled by his own party, but trying to 
habituate men’s minds to his atrocious system ; all 
three succeeding in tho revolution, hy difFei’enfc 
qualities and vices ; disagreeing among themselves, 
disavowing each other’s principles, and having no- 
thing in common but that love of influence, na- 
tural to all men, but which can by no means be 
construed into a design to establish a tyranny ; 
such were the traits exhibited in this discussion. 
These men agreed with the Girondists in the ne- 
cessity of holding up to abhorrence the horrors of 
September ; they even allowed them that esteeni 
which was due to their talents and integrity, but 
considered their accusations exaggerated and im- 
prudent I and could not help perceiving some per- 
sonal feelings in their resentment. The assembly 
now divided itself into a right and left side, as it 
had during the first days of the constituent asseta- 
I bly. The right side was composed of all the Gi- 
rondists, and of those who, without being attached 
to them as a party, partook of tlieir generous indig- 
nation against the outrages of September. In the 
centre of the chamber, a considerable number of 
honest and peaceable deputies took their seats. 


who, for the most part, agreed with the Girond- 
ists, but were neither qualified by their characters 
or talents to tales any other part in the debates 
than to give their vote 5 ai^d sought, in confounding 
themselves with the multitude, oblivion and secu- 
rity. The great number of these professed neu- 
trals, the great respect in which the assembly was 
still held, and the anxiety which the Jacobin and 
municipal party manifested to justify themselves in 
their eyes, all tended to inspire them with courage. 
They hoped ihat the authority of the convention 
would in time put down the demagogues ; never- 
theless, they were not unwilling to repress their 
energy, and declared that they thought the Gi- 
rondists too precipitate in their accusations. They 
were as yet only reasonable and impartial ; they, 
however, soon became a little more jealous of the 
brilliant eloquence of the right sidej and, once fact', 
to face with tyranny, they displayed their weak- 
ness and cowardice. This party w’aa called the 
Plain) in opposition to the left side, which was 
styled the Mountain, where all the Jacobins were ' 
)ie.aped up, tis one may say, 0110 above tho other. 
On the graduated benches of this mountain were 
to bo seen all the deputies of Paris, and thoso of 
tho departmenf? who owed their nonuuation to 
the influouce of the clubs, and of those whom the 
Jacobins had gained over since tlieii’ arrival, by 
persuading them of the uccessity of giving no 
' quarter to tho enemies of tho revolution, lu this 
, p.arty were also included some men of distinguished 
I abilities, but of precise, rigorous, and positive cha- 
I racters, who disapproved of the philanthropic theo- 
ries of the Girondists, as mystical abstractions. 
Nevertheless the nioimtain party were still few in 
number. The Plain, united to the right side, com- 
posed an immenso majority 5 this party had ap- 
pointed Potion president, aud approved of tna 
iudignatlou of the Girondists against the massacres 
of September, excepting always their personalities, 
which appeared premature and unfounded*. 

The convention now, dismissing their mutual ac- 
cusations, passed to the order of the day; but the 
decree of the preceding evening was insisted upon; 
and tlu'ee measures were resolved on — 1 st. To call, 
on tho minister of the interior for an exact and 
faithful account of tho state of Paris. 2 ud. To 
enact a law against the instigators to murder and 
pillage ; and 3 i’J. To form a departimeutal guard 
for the safety of the assembly. As to the account 
of the state of Paris, the energy with which this 
(dpty would be performed might he anticipated, 
,frOm the character of Roland, to whom it was 
cpnimitted j and with regard to the two other 
measures, against seditious publications, and tbe 
establishmont of a guard, every thing might be 
hoped from the committee to whom they were in- 
trasted, which was entirely composed of Girondists, 
Buzot, Lasource, and ICeraainfc being luembors of it. 

These two last measures were vehemently op- 
posed by the mountain party. They asked, if the 
conventiou wish^^ to renew martial law, and the 
massacres , of the Champ-de-Mars j and if they 
wished to surround themselves with satellites and 
body guards, as the late king. They renewed thus, 
as tlie Giroudista .declared, all the arguments made 
|Use of by the court against the camp at Paris. 

• See an extract from the Memoirs of Garat, note 48, 
in the Appends. 
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Many of the most violent members of the loft 
side ivere, in tiieir clmractors of deputies of the 
coiiventiouj decidedly ojipoaed to the usurpations of 
the commune, and none of tlia Paris deputation 
defended it when attacked, wliieh happened every 
day. Thus acts ivere constantly passed against it 
without opposition. Aa the commune had delayed 
to I’e-elect new members, in obedience to tlie decree 
which ordered the re-election of all administrative 
bodies, the exeentivo council Were commissioned j 
to keep a w.atohful sye upon its resuscitation, and 
report to tlie .isgpMibly thereupon in three diiys. A 1 
committee oj.'mx raerahers was also nominated to 
take tlie declaration signed by all those who had 
deposited property in the Hotel de Ville, to ascer- 
tain the use which had been made of these effects by 
the municipidity. The directory of the department, 
which the commune had degraded to a simple 
administrative commission, was likewise reinstated 
in all its prerogatives, and took again its style of 
Direciarif, The elections of the communes for 
the nomination of'' the mayor, the municipality, 
and the council-general, which the commune had 
wished to make public in order to intimidate the 
weak, were again made secret by a confirmation of 
the existing law on that subject. The eleolinns 
effected in this ihogal m.annor were annulled,^ and 
the seotioua acquiesced in, proceeding upon them 
anew according to the prescribed form. Finally, 
it was determined that all prisoners oonfined with- 
out a warrant of arrest should be enlarged forth- 
with j tins was a groat blow to the committee 
of suneiWance, who were particularly exasperated 
against individuals. 

All tliese decrees were passed in the beginning 
of October ; and the commune, so vigorously as- 
saulted, was obliged to bend under the ascendancy 
of the convention. Nevertheless, the committee 
of surveillance did not yield without resistance. Its 
members presented themselves before the assembly, 
and said they were about to confound their ene- 
mies. Being the depositories of the papers found 
on Laporte, the keeper of the civil list, and who 
was condemned by the ti'ibunal of the 17th of 
August, they had discovered, they said, a letter, in 
which the price paid for the passing of certain de- 
crees in the two preceding assemblies was detailed; 
and they now came to nnmasU those deputies who 
had sold themselves to the court, and expose their 
false patriotism. “ Name them,” exclaimed the 
assembly, with indignation. “We cannot,” replied 
the deputies of the commune, “ do so immediately." 
To repel the idea of mere libellous accusation, a 
committee was fortliwith appointed, composed of 
twenty-four deputies, who had not sat either in the 
constituent or legislative assemblies, to exa ine 
the p.apers, and make their report on them. M rat, 
the inventor of this expedient, exulted in his jo maJ 
that he had paid the Molmdisis, the accusers the 
commune, “ in their own coin;’’ and announced the 
pretended discovery of the treason of the iron- 
dists. Yet, in the papers under examination, none 
of the deputies were at all compromised, a d the 
committee of swneUlancc were branded as calum- 
niators. The papers were too voluminous for the 
twenty-four deputies to continue their examination 
of them in tlie Hotel de Ville, and they were, there- 
fore, transferred to one of the committees of the 
aasembly. Marat sdeing himself thus depx ved of 


the rich materials for his daily accusations, hecamo 
greatly irritated, and pretonded tlmt tlie conven- 
tion wished to destroy every proof of tre.asoii. 

After having thus repressed the extr.'ivag.anoes 
of the commune, the convention turned tlidir at- 
tention to the executive power, and determined 
that the ministers should not in future be chosen 
from the asseinhly. Danton being thus ohhged to 
make choice between the situation of minister of 
justice and that of member of the convention, pre- 
ferred, like Miraheau, that which afforded the 
privilege of the tribune, and quitted the ministry 
without giving an account of its secret service 
money, saying he had already settled that account 
with the council, This was certainly not very re- 
gular conduct, but it was not looked into, or r.ather 
it was passed over, Praiieois do Neufchatel having 
refused to succeed this minister, G.arat, a distin- 
guished writer, hut more hrilliaiit than profound, 
and who had become famous by the superior man- 
ner in which he got up “The Paris Journal,” was 
appointed to the ministry of justice. Servan, fa- 
tigued by a l.aborious administation, not beyond his 
abilities but his strength, preferred the command 
of the army of observation, stationed along the 
Pyrenees. The -minister Lohrnn was provision- 
ally intrusted with the affairs of the war depart- 
ment, in addition to those of tho foreign office. 
Finally, Roland also offered his resignation, being 
wearied with an anarchy so opposed to his probity 
and his inflexible regal’d of order, The Girondists 
proposed offering him tlio portfolio of the interior, 
but the mountain party, and particularly Danton, 
whom ho had so often resisted, opposed tliis motion, 
as unbecoming the dignity of the assembly. Danton 
complained that he was a man of weak understand- 
ing, and governed by his wife. To this reproach 
of incapacity, tho Girondists replied, by referring 
to his letter of the 3rd of September ; and they 
might have instanced the opposition Danton him- 
self hod experienced from Iiim in the council, 
Nevertheless, the assembly passed to the order of 
the day. Roland, pre.ssod by the Gmondista, and 
other persons of mor.n.1 consideration, to remain in 
the ministry, yielded to their solicitations. “ I con- 
tinue in the ministry,” 'wrote he to the assembly, 
“ because calumny attaclis me, danger awaits me, 
and the convention appears to desire it. It is a 
glorious consideration for me,” added he, in con- 
cluding Ills letter, “ that my enemies could find 
iiotliing to reproach me with, but my nnion with 
courage and virtue.” 

The assembly now diidded itself into several 
committees ; ono of surveillanoo composed of thirty 
members ; another of war, composed of twenty- 
fom’ ; a third of accounts, of fifteen ; a fourth of 
criminal and civil legislation, forty-eight ; and a 
fifth, of finances, composed of forty-two. To these 
committees, another still more important was added, 
to, devise the project or prospectus of a constitution, 
which wiis composed of nine members, neai’Iy all 
I in the interest of the right aide. In this coin- 
mitteo, philosophy had its represeniatives, in the 
[ persons of Sihyes, Condorcet, and the American 
I Thomas Paine*, ijitely made a French citizen and 
I member of the convention ; the Girondist party 

* This is a^i error; Thomas Paine was born in England, 
I at Thetford, in Norfolk, 
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w-na represented by Genaonndj Vergniaud, Pdtion, by the assembly. In the Jacobin club, the com- 
and Brisaot; the centre by Barrere ; and the mnne, in private and in public, it was discussed; 
mountain by Danton. It is certainly strange that indeed, everywliere hut in the cnuventiou. Some 
tills turbulent demagogue, who had so little apecn- emigrants had been seized with arms in their 
lation in Ids character, should have been chosen hands, and conducted to Paris to suffer the sen- 
to make one of a committee of philosophers. Bo- tenco of the law. On tins occasion (for the first 
bespierre was extremely desirous of that distinc- time), a member ashed why the convention, instead 
tiou, and much chagrined at not having obtained it. of condenming petty criminals, did not think of 
Danlon, however, was preferred, on account of the passing sentence on thoso confined in the Temple 2 
pliability of his disposition, and because no bitter A profound silence succeeded this interrogatory, 
animosities separated him from his colleagues. It Bai-baroux first rose ; and said, before he asked if it 
was this diversity of opinions in the committees was intended to bring Louia XVI. to trial, he wished 
which so long delayed the organization of the con- to know whether the convention was to be consti- 
stitution. tuted a judicial body, for there weie many other 

After having provided for the re-establishment criminals besides those in the Temple to be tried, 
of order in the capital, the organization of the exe- In starting tliis question, Barbaroux alluded to the 
eutive power, the distribution of the several com- project of converting the convention into an e.xtra- 
mitteea, and for the formation of a oonstitntion ; ordinary court, to pass sentenoe on the ai/itatoi'a, 
the attention of tlie assembly was turned to another trktmuirs, §c . ; after a few debates, the subjool was 
subject of the most weighty importance, the fate of referred to a committee of legislation to examine 
Louis XVI. and his family. The moat profound the questions to wltioh it gave rise, 
silence on this topic had hitherto been preserved 
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The military situation of France was now greatly been said tliat the areh-duohess Christina was de- 
changod. It was about the middle of October ; lighted on beholding this awful spectacle. If so, 
the enemy was already repulsed from Champagne she must have been a witness of the heroism of tlie 
and Flanders ; and the foreign power was invaded besieged, and of tlie inutility of Austrian bai'biu'ity. 
on three sides, the Palatinate, tlie Savoy, and the The inhabitants resisted nobly ; and on the 8th of 
Comptd of Nice. October, when the Prussiaua abandoned the Ar- 

\Ve have seen tlio Prussians retiring from the gonne, the Duke Albert was also obliged to quit 
camp at La Lune, taking the route of the Argonne, Liile. General Labourdonuaie arriving fromSois- 
having lost a great part of their army by disease, sous, and Beurnunville from Champagne, forced 
and only saving the remainder through the negli- them to retire with precipitation from our frontiers, 
genoo of our generals, who possessed no unity of and the resistance of the iuliabitauts, published 
design. The Duke do Saxe Tesclien did not sue- throughout France, augmented the general eiitlm- 
ceed better in his attack upon the Low Countries, siasm. 

Whilst the Prussians marched on the Argonne, It was about this time, that Custlne attempted 
this prince determined to remain behind, and some hold enterprises in the Palatinate, but with 
attempt something dashing. Yet although our a brilliant rather than a solid suoeess. Being at- 
novthern frontier was almost naked, his means taehed to the army of Blron, which was encamped 
were little more than our own, and he could scarce along the Rhhie, he was posted, witii seventeen 
muster fifteen thousandi men, with but a scanty thousand men, at some distance from Spires. The 
supply of artillery. Feigning, however, false at- grand aa-my of invasion had hut inefficiently pro- 
taoUs on all the line of our strong places, lie put teoted his rear in advancing into the interior of 
many small camps to the rout, and marched imme- France. Spires, Worms, and Mayence were only 
diately upon Lille to attempt the siege of that place, defended by petty detachments; Custina perceiving 
which the greatest generals with powerful armies, this, mai'cbed upon Spires, and entered it ivithout 
and well supplied with artillery, had failed to effect, resiatance on the 30th of September. Emboldened 
Nothing hut a possibility of success can justify by this success, ha proceeded to Worms, met with 
cruelty in war. The duke could not approach Lille the same good fortune, and obliged the gainison of 
but on one point, add he there established batteries, two thousand seven hundred men to lay down their 
which bombarded tlie city six following days, and arms. He then took Franckenthal, and' did not 
destroyed more than two hundred houses. It has overlook the importane© of Mayence, wdiich was 
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Ihe most ossontial placn of rotreiit fen- tlio Prus- 
aiiuia, .anJ in which tlicy had imiiradently left only 
A smnll f;afrison. Ciiatine, with liis seventeen 
thousand men, and no artilleiy, could not attempt 
the siege of this place, but ho could try a sudden 
attack (ooMjj-fle-iKfiin). The new opinions which had 
boon started in Franco agitated iill Germany, parti- 
cularly the university citioa ; Majenco was one of 
these, and Custine determined to practise on its cre- 
dulity hy false intelligence. He first approached its 
walls, then retired, on the pretended nows of the 
arrival <)f an Austrian force, again advanced, and by i 
malting extensive movements, deceived the enemy ' 
as to tliB strength of his army. A formal delibe- 
ration took place in the city. The necessity of 
Capitulating was strongly maintained by the parti- 
sans of the French, and on the 21st of October the 
gates were opened to Custine; and the g.arrison, ^ 
except eight hundred Austrians, who rejoined the 
grand army, laid down their arras. The news of 
these successes occasioned great joy, and caused 
au extraordinary sensation. Tliey liad certainly ^ 
been cheaply bought; and when compared with the 
intrepid oonstauey of tlie inhabitants of Lille, and 
the cool inagmmimlty displayed at Sainte-Mene- 
honld, could not. claim much praise ; yet the tran- 
sition from a more defensive resistance to conquest, 
o.aplivated the imagiii.ation of tho people. So far 
Custine had ac(^uittod liiniaelt witli great credit; 
but to make liia success complete, he should 
have terminated tho campaign hy a movement 
which w.aa as practicable as it would have been 
decisive. 

At tills moment tlio three armies of Dumouriez, 
ICcdlerraann, and Custine, were, by a most fortu- 
nate coineidenoe, so situated as to be .able to de- 
stroy the Prussians, and conquer in one march the 
whole line of territory, from tlie Rhine to the sea. 
If Dumouriez, less pre-oooupied with another pro- 
ject, had kept Kellcvraanu under his command, and 
pursued the Prussians with his eighty thousand 
men; and Custine had at the same time descended 
the Rhino, from Mayence to Cohlentz, and thrown 
hirnsolf on the reiu’ of tlie retreating army, they 
iniist infallibly have been utterly overwhelmed. 
Then, following the course of the Rhine to Holland, 
tlie l)uUe Alliert, cut off from all retreat, would 
have been obliged to lay down liis arms, and the 
Low Ccunti'ie.s forced to submit ; Treves and 
Luxembem'g being eompreliended in tho line we 
have described, must necessarily h.ive fallen ; the 
Rhine would have been the bound, iry of France, 
and the campaign finished in a iiiontli. Dumouriez, 
although certainly pcisse-ssing great military genius, 
overlooked this plan, liis mind being ocoujiied with 
another project. Anxious to retm'n into Belgium, 
he thought only of hastening to suecuiir Lille, and 
confronting the Duke Albert ; he therefore loft 
liollermann to pursue the Prussians. This latter 
might still have marched to Cohlentz, passing be- 
twoeri Luxembourg and Treves, whilst Custine 
came down from Mayence. But Kollerrnaim having 
nothing enterprising in liis disposition, and not 
placing sufficient Confidence iii his troops, who 
appeared liiirnssed, encamped in the environs of 
Metz. Custine, on his part, wishing to render him- 
self independent, and make brilliant ineiirsions 
into tlie country, had no desire to joinKellermann, 
'and confine himself within the limits of the Rhine. 


He never intonded to go to Cohlentz. Thus this 
fine plan, which has been so clearly clovclopcd by 
the greatest of our military liistoriiuis*, was totally 
neglected. 

Custine joined to a great deal of talent a fiery, 
haughty, and eccentric disposition. He endeavoured 
to render himself independent of Biroii, and of .all 
the other generals, and conceived the idea of ex- 
tending his conquests all around him. To take 
Manheim, exposed him to violate the neutrality of 
the Elector Palatine, and was besides forbidden hy 
the executive council. He tlicrefore meditated 
quitting the Rhine to advance into the interior of 
Germany. Frankfort, situated on the Maine, 
appear-ed a prize worth eoiiLeiiding for, and he 
i-esolved to march upon it. Yet this free com- 
mercial city, which had always remained neuter, 
and was well-disposed towards the French, did not 
deserve this fatal preference. Not being defended, 
it was easy to take, but difficult to keep, and con- 
sequently useless to occupy. Its capture could 
have therefore but one object, the levying of con- 
trihutiona; and there was little justice in thus 
taxing a people habitmilly neuter, and trusting to 
their known inclinations for their protection, .and 
by those very inclinations deserving favour at the 
Iianda of France, wliose prineii)les she approved, 
and whose success she desired. Custine committed 
this violation of justice in entering the city on the 
27 th of October. He levied contributions, alien- 
ated the inhabitants, converted thorn into onemios, 
and exposed himself, in thus throwing himself upon 
the Maine, to being cut off from tlie Rhine, either 
by the Prussi.ans, supposing they had ascended 
towards Bingen, or by tho Elector ral.atine, if, 
breaking through his neutrality, he imd issued 
from Manheim. 

The news of theee ineuraiona inlti tho enemies’ 
territory gave gre.at joy to the nation, who was ns 
much delighted as astonished at obtaining con- 
quests a few days after the fear of being conquered. 
The Prussians being alarmed at these successes, 
threw a flying bridge over the Rhine, for the pur- 
pose of re-asceuding by the right hank of the river, 
and driving the French army out of the country. 
But happily for Custine, they spent twelve days in 
passing the river. Distress, disease, and sopai'a- 
tion from the Austrians, lind reduced tills ai'my to 
fifty thousand men. Glerfait, with eighteen thou- 
sand Austrians, had followed the general move- 
ment of our troops towards Flanders, and hastened 
to the succour of the Dulie Albert. The corps of 
emigrants had been disbanded, and those who com- 
posed it had either joined the regiment of Condd, 
or entered into some foreign service. 

Whilst tliQse events were passing on the northern 
frontier and the Rhine, we also gained other ad- 
vantages on the Alpine frontier. Montesquieu, 
who commanded tlie army of the south, invaded 
Savoy, and occupied the Gompte of Nice by one of 
his lieutenants ; this general, who liad displayed 
in the constituent tho talents of a statesman, and 
who, before he had time to exhibit those of a war- 
rior, which he was said to possess, was summoned 
to tho ban of tlie legislative assembly, to give an 
account of Ilia conduct, being accused of alotb and 
incapacity. He, however, succeeded in convincing 
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hifl Hcuiisera that want of uicana, not want of zeal, 
waa tlio eaiiao of Ilia delays, and he waa suiforcil to 
return to the Alps. Yet, as ho evidently belougecl 
to the firat revolutionary generation, Ms opinioua 
and conduct were incompatible with the new ; and 
being summoned again to appear before the asseiU' 
bly, bo would have been deprived of bis command, 
if be bad not at that moment made bis entry into 
Savoy ; be waa eoiiaequontly allowed to retain his 
situation, and complete the oonriuest he had begun. 

According to tlia vast plan conceived by Du- 
monricz, when, in his capacity of ministei' for 
foreign affairs, he presided over the diplomatic and 
war departments, Prance should have pushed for- 
wai'cl its armies to the limits of its n.atural frontiers, 
the Rhine, and the higher oham of the Alps. To 
effect tills, it would be necessary to conquer Bel- 
gium, Savoy, and Nice. France had also the ad- 
vantiigo in recurring to the natural principles of 
her policy, that of despoiling none but those ene- 
mies who had made war with her, the house of 
Austria, and the court of Turin. This plan was 
frustrated in Belgium in April, and had been de- 
ferred until now iu Savoy, where Montesquieu was 
about at present to carry it into execution. For 
this purpose lio intrusted 0110 division of Ills troops 
to Gcuoral Ansolraa to pass the Vnr, and march 
upon Nice at a given signal ; ha proceeded him- 
self, with the greatoat part of his army, from Gre- 
noble to Chambery ; moiuicod the Sardinian troops 
at Saint-Goni&s, and, advancing from fort Bimraux 
on Montmdlian, he succeeded iu dividing them, 
niul driving thorn into the valleys. Whilst his lieu- 
tenants pursued the fugitives, he himself marched 
to Cliambery, and on the 28th made his triumphal 
entry, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants, 
who loved liberty like true mountaineers, and the 
French as men possessing the same language, 
maiinors, and religion as themselves. He immedi- 
ately called an assembly of the inhabitants, to 
deliberate on a question which could not be doubted, 
that of their being united to France. 

At the same time Anselmo, reinforced by six ' 
thousand Marseillais, whom ho had required ns 
au.xiliaries, approached the Var, an unequal tor- 
rent, as indeed are all those high mountain- 
streams, alternately overflowing and dry, and con- 
sequently unable to hold a permanent bridge. 
Anselme boldly crossed the Var, atrd occupied 
Nice, which the Count Saint Audr^ had just aban- 
doned, .md which the magistrates pressed him to 
enter, to repress the disorders of the populace, and 
deliver tiieiu from their lawless pillage. The Sar- 
dinian troops had retired to the upper valleys ; 
Anselme pursued them, hut halted before Saorgio, 
a formidable post, from which the Piedmontese 
had never yet been dislodged. Meanwhile the 
squadron of Admir.al Truguot, acting in concert 
with Anselme, had reduced Villa Franche, and 
had mai-elied to the petty principality of Oneillo. 
Great numbers of corsairs generally found an asy- 
lum in this pert, and consequently its caprture was 
by no means unimportant. But while a French 
boat was advancing to hold a parley, the right of 
nations was violated, and many men hilled by a 
general discharge of artillery. The admiral then 
drawing up his vessels before the place, assaulted 
it with a brisk fire, and immediately disembarlqed 
some of his troops, who sacked the city, and made 


great carnage among the monlv.s, who were very 
Humorous, and iiad instigated, it was said, the in- 
habitants to the breach of faith which provoked 
this retaliation. Suolr is the natiu’e of martial law, 
that this unfortunate town of Oneglin was subjected 
to all its rigour, without exciting tlie least pity. 
After this expedition, tile Frencli squadron re- 
turned to Nice, where Anselme, separated by the 
swelling of the Vnr from the rest of Ills army, waa 
placed in a very dangerous dilemma. Yet by 
vigilantly jn-oteoting himself against Saorgio, and 
preserving the favour of the inhiihitaiits better 
than he had hitlierto done, his position might ho 
tenable, and he might still retain his conepuest. 

Dmdiig these events, Montesquieu advanced from 
Chambery on Geneva, and waa about to outer the 
territory of the Swiss, who wore very differently 
dispused towards France, and pretended to discover 
in tlxe inv.asiou of Savoy a breaeli of their neu- 
trality. 

The sentiments of the Cantons with regard to 
France were very much divided ; all the aristo- 
cratical republics condemned the revolution : 
Berne, and its chief magistrate (atoyei') Stinger, 
looked upon it with utter detestation, and the more 
so, as the Faya de V.aud, so^ oppressed a country, 
had been most favourably disposed to the revolu- 
tion. The Helvetic aristooraey, incited by Stinger 
and the Fuglisl; ambassador, endeavoured to pro- 
voke war against ns, and to give a colour to their 
object, eompl.ained of the massacre of the Swiss 
guards on the 10th of August, of the disiu'tning a 
regiment at Aix, and finnily, of the occupation of 
the passes of Porenlruy, which belonged to the 
bishopric of Bdle, and wliich Biron Itad occupied 
for the purpose of blucldng up the Jura. Yet tlte 
moderate party triumphed, aud an armed neu- 
trality was resolved upon. The Canton of Berne, 
however, more indignant and distrustful, miu’ohed 
some troojjs to Nion, and under pretext of a re- 
quest from the magistrates of Geneva, placed a 
garrison in that city. According to the articles of a 
former treaty, Geneva, in case of hostilities be- 
tween France and Savoy, had bound herself to re- 
ceive no garrison from any power within her walls. 
Some ti'oopB of ours having entered tlie town were 
obliged to evaeuate it immediately ; and the 
executive coimcil, urged on by Claviere, formerly 
banished fi-om Geneva, and anxious to see the 
revolution get footing tliere, ordered Montesquieu 
to enforce the execution of the treaty ; and 
further enjoined him to place a garrison there 
himself, which was to imitate the conduct objected 
to against the Bernese. Montesquieu, however, 
Ifflowing that he had not the means of taking 
Geneva, aud tllat by violating the neutrality he 
provoked a war with Switzerland, opened the east 
of Franco, and exposed the right flank of onr de- 
fence, resolved, at the same time, to intimidate 
Geneva, and endeavour to persuade the execu- 
tive council to desist from their present plan. He 
therefore imperatively demanded the departure of 
the Bernese troops, and ' tried to convince the 
French ministry that they ' could not, in prudence, 
exact any further . oonoessions. His intention 
waSj in ease of extremity, to bombai’d Geneva, 
and make ■ a rapid march into the Pays de Tand, 
and thus throw it into a state of revolution. But 
Geneva consented to the departure of the Bernois 
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ti-oopa, on condition tliat Montoaquien would ye- 
tii'o ton leiignoBj with which he immadiately com- 
' plied. This coucessiQii was condemnod at Paris ; 
and Montesquieu, placed at Carougo in the midst 
of Genevese exiles, who were anxious to be re- 
stored to their country, and harassed by the fear 
of embroiling France and Switzerland, and that of 
disobeying the executive council, who in this in- 
stance proved themselves w.aating both in military 
and political wisdom, was certainly most pcrplex- 
ingly situated. The negotiation between him and 
Paris was iiccesaarily very much prolonged from 
the distance which separated them, and it was not 
terminated at the end of Octoher. 

Snell waa the situation of onr army, from Dun- 
kirk to B5.1e, and from Bale to Nice, in October, 
1703. The frontier of Champagne had been de- 
livered from the grand invasion ; the troops 
employed tliere had moved towards Flanders, to 
snoeour Lille and invade Belgium ; ICellerraann 
took up his quarters in Lorraine; Custina separated 
from Biron, master of Mayeuce, having advanced 
imprudently into the Palntin.ate ns far as Maine, 
gave satisfaction to France by his conquests, 
terrified Germany, and exposed himself to be cut 
off by tile Prussians, wlio had rcasoeuded the 
j'ight Iranit of the Rhine, and though sick and 
exhausted, were nevertheless numerous, and still 
capable of surrounding his little army. Bii'on 
was encamped along the Rhine ; Montesquieu, 
master of Savoy, by the retreat of the Piedmon- 
tese beyond tho Alps, and preserved from fresh 
attacks by tlie falls of snow, had determined the 
neutrality of Switzerland, either by ids arms or by 
his negotiations ; and finally Anaolme, having 
gained posaassioii of Nice, and being supported by 
a squadron at sea, could retain his present position 
in spite of tlie swelling of the Var, and the Pied- 
montese po.sted above him at Saorgio. 

Whilst the war was thus transferred from 
Cb.ampagne to Belgium, Duraouriez had demanded 
permission to come to Paris for two or three days, 
to concert with the ministers a plan for invading 
the Low Countries. His enemies declared that 
Ins object was applause, and that ho quitted the 
duties of his command for a frivolous indulgence 
of vanity. These reproaches were greatly exag- 
gerated, for his army did not suffer by his absence; 
simple marches might he conducted without him, 
and his presence was very useful to the council in 
devising a general plan of military operations ; 
besides, the love of praise may easily be pardoned 
when it does not entrench upon duty. 

On the 11th of October he arrived at Paris. 
His situation was embarrassing, for he was not 
exactly at home with either of the two prevailing 
parties. The violence of the Jacobins repelled him; 
and he had committed a deadly breach with the 
Girondists, by driving them a few months before 
from the ministry. Yet he was very well received, 
and especially by Roland, who always sacrificed 
his personal resentments to public considerations. 
On the 12th, he presented liimEelf to the conven- 
tion, and scarcely waa his name announced, when 
applauses and acclamations arose from all parts. 
He delivered a simple and energetic speech, in 
which he briefly retraced all tho events of the cam- 
paign of tlie Argonne, and eulogised his own and 
KeSermann’s troops with great warmtli. His staff 


then presented a flag taken from tho omigrants, 
and offered it to the assembly as an emblem of the 
vanity of their projects. Tlie deputies now Hocked 
round tho gencr.al, .and adjourned their sitting to 
give a free vent to the felicitations with wliicli lie 
was welcomed. 2'Ae Plain, comprising the greatest 
part of the convention, the impmiids, as tiiey were 
termed, who having nothing with wliich to reproach 
him, either rupture or revolutionary lukewarm- 
ness, were most cordial in tlis reception they gave 
him. Nor were the Girondists backward in tlieir 
welcome ; yet, on whichever side was the fault, 
their reconciliation was not complete, and an air of 
coldness and reserve was plainly perceptible. The 
Mountain party, who had formerly accused him of 
attachment to Louis XVI., and thought him too 
like the Girondists in manner, merit, and the eleva- 
tion of his views, observed the testimonies of favour 
he received from tliem with much ill-will, and sup- 
posed them to be more sincere than they really were. 

After having waited on the convention, Dumou- 
riez visited the Jacobin club, for this association 
had become so powerful, that a victorious general 
found it necessary to pay his court there also. It 
Was here that public opinion in a state of ferment, 
formed all her notions, and settled lior judgment. 
Wasany important law, any great political question, 
or any revolutionary measure about to be agitated ; 
the Jacobins hastened to open the discussion, and 
pass their judgment. They then communicated 
their views to the commune and the seotione, and 
wrote to all the corresponding clubs ; thus any 
opinion they might exprese, or any project they 
might form, was sure to be presented to the as- 
sembly, in the form of an address from all parts 
of France, and in the form of an armed petition 
from all the quarters of Paris. If it so happened that 
the municipal councils, the sections, or tlie other 
popular authorities hesitated from some remaining 
respect for the law, tho Jacobins, who considered 
tlicinselves perfectly fi-ee from all restraint, boldly 
solved their doubts ; and no insurrection ever 
broke out that wag not previously determined upon 
in this club. That of the 10th of August was the 
fruit of a whole montli's deliberations. But be- 
sides thus taking the lead in every public question, 
thoy arrogated to themselves tho power of prying 
with inexor.able severity into all the details of the 
government. If n minister, a secretary, or a com- 
missary was aooused of any delinquency, messen- 
gers were' immediately despatched from tho Jaco- 
bins, who examined their desks, and demanded 
their accounts with magisterial imperiousness, and 
which were delivered up as to an acknowledged 
authoi'ity without resistance. If any complained 
of an act of the government, he had nothing to do 
but present himself to this society, and official ad- 
vocates were commissioned to see justice done him. 
Sometimes the soldiers complained of their officers, 
and woi-kmen of their employers ; and on one occa- 
sion, an actress lodged her complaint against lier 
manager, and a Jacobin demanded reparation for 
the seduction of his wife by pne of his colleagues. 
Every one was anxious to attest his patriotic zeal 
by becoming a member of the society, and nearly 
all the new deputies joined it immediately on their 
aiadval at Paris ; a hundred and thirteen were 
added to its number in one week, and even those 
who had no intention of attending its sittings never- 
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tiielesa doiiiiiiuled admission. So great was its 
iiilluonce, that the affiliated or curresiiQnding clubs 
were aocu-stomed to write from the provinces, to 
know if their representatives had caused them- 
oolvea to be admitted members, and if they were as- 
siduous in their duties. The rich sought to avert 
odium from their opulence, by adopting Jacobin 
principles, and wearing the red cap ; and their 
equipages might ha seen daily rolling op to the door 
of this rendezvous of equality. It often happened 
tliat whilst the hall was full of members, and the 
galleries crowded with spectators, immense multi- 
tudes waited at the entrance, and loudly demanded 
admission. Sometimes tliis multitude, dripping in 
the rain, became impatient, and tlien some member 
would stand up and demand admission for the good 
people who were waiting at the door. Marnt was 
generally their advocate on these occasions; and 
when admission was granted, and frequently before, 
a crowd of men and women would rush in upon the 
society, and mix familiarly with its member's. Its 
sittings were held towards the close of the day, 
when all the heat and fire of party, at the same 
time fanned and smothered at the convention, broke 
out with a terrible explosion. Night, tlte crowd, 
and the or.ators, all contributed to inflame tlic pas- 
sions ; and frequently when a sitting was prolonged, 
interminable confusion and tumult ensued ; and the 
disturbers of the public peace wrought up their 
courage for some desperate enterprise on the next 
day, Yet this aooiety, so I’ipo for demagogue ox- 
eesaes, had not yet roaoliad its climax. Tlie equip- 
ages of those who came to ahjvire the inequality of 
tiia states and oonditions of men, were still per- 
mitted to drive up to its doors. Some members 
had indeed attempted to speak with their hats on, 
but they were obliged to uncover. It is true 
Brisaot had just been expelled by a solemn vote of 
tlio house ; but Pdtlon still continued to preside 
tlieve with universal applause. Chabot, Collot- 
d’Herbois, and Fabre d’Eglantino were the fa- 
vourite orators ; Marat scill appeared strange, 
and Chabot described him in the language of the 
place, as a porcupine, impervious on all sides. 

Eumonrlez was received by Danton, who pre- 
sided during that session. He was welcomed by 
unanimous applauses, and the Jacobins seemed to 
pardon his supposed intimacy with tlie Girondists. 
He delivered a short and suitable address, and 
promised before the end of the fnonth to be at the head 
of sixty thousand men, to conquer kings, and sane their 
people from tyranny. 

Danton, replying to him in a similar style, told 
him that in the affair of Sainte Menehould he had 
deserved well of his country ; hut that another 
career was now opening to him ; tlmt the glory of 
humbling crowns before the red cap with which 
the society had honoured him had been given into 
his hands, and that if he proceeded in this object, 
his name would figure among the most distinguished 
characters of France. Collot d’Herbois then baran- 
gued the general, and his speech is a good speci- 
nien of the style of that period, and shows the dis- 
positions of the Jacotins with regard to Dumouviez. 

“ It is not a king, 0 Dumom'iez, who has ap- 
pointed thee to the command of the army, hut thy 
fellow- citizens. Bear in mind that the general of a 
republic should servo none other. Thou hast heard 
of Themiatooles; he, after having saved bis country 


at Sulamis, being calumniated liy liis enemies, was 
dciveu to seek an asylum in tlie land of a tyrant, 
who endeavoured to bribe him to take up arms 
against his country ; hia answer was a dagger in 
the tyront’s iieart. Dumonriez, thou hast enemies, 
thou wilt be calumniated : remember Themisto- 
cles ! 

An enslaved people look to thee for succour' ; 
thou Avilt shortly deliver them, What a glorious 
mission 1 — - — But thou must beAvare of an excess 
of generosity towards thy enemies. Thou, hast sent 
back the King of Kntssia a little too much in the 
French fasluon. But we liope Austria will bo 
made to pay double. 

“ Thou .art about to go to Brussels, Dumom'iez, 

I see I need say nothing on this subject. Yet if 

thou shouldest there find an oxecmble woman who 
came under the walls of Lille, to regale her ferocity 
by the spectacle of the conflagration of the city 1 
But this woman does not expect thee. 

“ At Brussels, liberty is .about to spring up 

under thy feet. Men, maidens, women, and 

children will press around thee ; wliat happiness 

art thou about to enjoy ; My wifo is from 

Brussels, slie Avill also enibraeo tliee * !” 

Danton then left the club ivith Dumouriez, 
whose company he had eng-agod, and to whom bo 
did the honours of tlie new repuhlio. Danton 
having displayed as mnoh courage at Paris as 
Dumouriez at Sainte Menehould, they were ro- 
gai'ded as the two saviours of the revolution, and 
received joint applause whenever they appeared. 
An instinctive attraction seemed to unite tliese 
two men, in spite of tiie difference of their habits 
and opinions. They very well personified the 
eceentrio aberrations of two systems of society ! 
Danton that of the people ; Dumouriez that of 
courts : but more fortunate than his colleague, the 
latter had waged a generous open war against 
enemies with arms in hia hands, whereas the 
former had stained a great character by the atroci- 
ties of Septerahnr. 

The brilliauii withdrawing rooms in which the 
great men of the last century, Voltaire, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and Rousseau, had received the 
homage their splendid talents oommauded, no 
longer existed. A simple and select society at the 
house of Madame Roland ivas now the only ren- 
dezvous of wit and distinction. Hero the hand- 
some Barbaroux, the intelleofual Louvet, the 
grave Buzot, the brilliant Guadet, and the eloquent 
Vergniaud were accustomed to assemble ; hero a 
pure discourse, interesting conversations, and po- 
lished manners might still he found ; here the 
ministers met twice a week, and partook of a plain 
repast, consisting of a single course. Such w.as the 
character of this republican society, which united 
the graces of the ancient regime with the serious- 
ness of the neAV, but which shortly disappeared, and 
gave place to demagogue brutality. Dumouriez 
was invited to one of these simple entertainmeuts, 
and experienced at first some embarrassment at 
being thus placed in the midst of his former 
friends, whom he had a few months before driven 
from the ministry, and confronted with a woman 
whose principles he thought too rigid, and who 
considered hia as too licentious ; but he acted his 


* See note 49 in Appendix. 
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newod in tlic oleetoval aasonibly, and carried to tho by teiTor; sending emissaviea to all parts of Franco 
liJgliest pitch ever since ha found himself face to to hold up the crimes of Soptemher to imitation, 
face with his jealous rival in the national oonven- and persuading the provinces to acknowledge tho 
tion. To an extreme petulance of temper, ho superiority and the authority of Paris. Ilis object, 
united a credulous imagination, which misled him, added Louvet, was to destroy tho national repre- 
and made him fancy conspiracies where tliey did sentation, to substitute the oommune, of which he 
not exist. He believed sincerely in his own sup- was perfect master, in its place, and to establish 
positions, and endeavoured to force his friends into the government of Rome, when, under the title of 
the same belief. But in the cold good sense of municipalities or dependencies, the provinces would 
Petion and Roland, and in the indolent impartiality be subject to the melropolia. Thus being supreme 
of V ergniaud, he met with ohstaeles which greatly in Paris, he would have had all France under his 
disooncorfced him. Buzot, Barharoux, and Guadet, control, and would have succeeded to the throne of 
without being equally credulous, believed in tho annihilated royalty. Seeing, however, tho near 
evil designs of their adversaries, and seconded the approach of a new representation, ho had passed 
attacks of Louvet by their indignation and courage, from the generiil eounoil to the electoral assembly, 
Salles, the deputy of the Meurthe, and the obsti- and by the influence of terror’, directed its choice 
n.ate enemy of all anai’oliists, both in the constituent of deputies, hoping to become master of the na- 
aasambly and the convention, whose mind was tional convention by means of the Paris deputa- 
tinctnred with gloom and violence, was alone ao- tion. In addition to these charges, he pointed out 
eessihle to all the suggestions of Louvet, and be- Robespierre as the person who had recommended 
lieved, like him, in extensive plots devised in the to the electors that man of blood, whose incendiary 
commune, and reaching into foreign countries, placards had filled all France with astonishment 
Being both passionate zealots of liberty, Louvet and horror. This libeller, with whose name, said 
and Salles could not oeneent to impute foreign Louvet, he would not pollute his lips, ho described 
policy to ao many evil designs, they rather sup- as the adopted child of assassination, who possessed 
posed that the mountamms, hut especially Marat, more courage in preaching crima and calumniating 
were paid by the emigrants and England, to involve others than the timid Rohespien’e. As for Danton, 
the I'evolntion in crime, dislionour, and a general Louvet did not include him in the present aoousa- 
confuslon. Leas certain as to the particular man- tion, and expressed his aatomshment that ho had 
ner in which Rebespiorra was implicated in this rushed to the tribune to repel an attack which was 
plot, they nevertheless saw in him a tyrant, eaten not du’ected against him. Yet he did not excul- 
up with pride and ambition, and advancing, by all pate him from all the odium attached to the mas- 
possible means, to the supreme power. sacrea of September ; as when all the authorities, 

Louvet having determined to vigorously attack the assembly, the ministers, and the mayor lifted 
Robeiipierre, and to give him no rest, had his up their voices in vain to put a stop to those 
speech ready on the day Roland gave in his report; horrors, he alone, the sols minister of justice, was 
he waa therefore fully prepared to support his ao- silent, and moreover was exempt from the onlum- 
cusation when he occupied tho tribune, which he nies with rvliich the most upright citizens wore 
did immediately after Roland. assailed. “ And can you,” exclaimed Louvet, 

The Girondists were already suffioieutly inclined “ can you, 0 Danton, ever wash out from your re- 
to put an evil coustruotion on most of tho late putation, in the eyes of posterity, this dishonourable 
events, and to suspect the existence of a plot, exception.” These imprudent hut noble expres- 
where there was only a collision of violent passions; sions were followed by great applause, 
but to the credulous Louvet it was evident beyond This accusation, though it gave general satisfac- 
a doubt, that a conaphacy was formed and com- tion, was nevertheless interrupted by frequent 
bined in the most d.iugerous m.anner. In the murmurs ; one word in particular frequently re- 
inoreaslng extravagance of the Jacobins, and in the peated during the sitting, had repressed them, 
ascendancy wliich the domineering pride of Rohes- “ Command silence for me,” said he, “for I am 
pierre had obtained among them during the year about to probe the tround" Go on,” replied Danton, 
1703, he satr cireumstunces confirming the truth “probe it;” and every time that murmurs arose, 
of .all his suspicions. He described Robespierre “ SUenoe," cried they, “ yi wounded.” 
as surrounded by satellites, to whose violence he Louvet then resumed his accusation. “ Rohes- 
delivered over all his opponents ; lie declared, that pierre,” cried he, “ I accuse you of having calum- 
he had made himself an object of idolatrous worship niated and proscribed the most hoiiouroble citizens, 
among his partisans, aud accused him of having of having made yourself an object of idolatry to 
propagated a report before the 10th of August, your partisans, aud of having given out that you 
that he alone could preserve the liberties of France; were the only man capable of saving the country ; 
on tho loth, he described him ns hiding himself I neciiae you of having slandered, insnltod, and 
from public observation, re-appearing after all persecuted the national representation; of having 
danger had passed over ; taking a, most active tyrannised over the electoral assembly of Paris, 
part in tile nets of the commune, in spite of his and of having aimed at the acquisition of supreme 
promise to accept of no place, and in full authority power, by spreading calumny anj terror around 
seating himself at the bureau of the general conn- you, and resorting to every species of violence ; 
oil; gaining an unlimited oonlrol over the multi- and I demand a committee to examine into your 
tude, urging them to commit all manner of excesses, coiiduot.” Louvet then proposed the passing of a 
aiidin their name insulting the iegisiative assembly, law which should condemn to banishment all those 
by tlireateuing them with the tocsin, if they did who should make their names rallying points of 
not issue decrees ; direofcg secretly the massaoi’es divisions in the state ; to which he added another 
of Septeuiher, to support the municipal authority proposition : m., that tho armed forge of the nation 
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should be placed at the disposition of the minister 
of the interior. “ Einally,” said he, “ I demand an 
immediate decree of aeousatiou against Marat ! 
— gods !” exclaimed he, “ gods ! I have at last 
named him 1” 

Robespierre, stunned by the applauses witli 
which his adversary was saluted, attempted to 
make some reply to his aucusationa; in the midst 
of the uproar and murmurs of indignation excited 
by his presence, he hesitated, his countenance be- 
came pale, and his voice faltered ; yet he sue- 
ceeded in malting himself heard, and demanded 
time to prepare his defence. This was giauted, 
and his defence was adjourned to the 5th of No- 
vember. This was a fortunate delay for liim, for 
the assembly were wrought up to a high pitch of 
indignation by the eloquonea of Louvet. 

In the evening this caused a great sensation at 
the Jacobin Club, who passed judgment upon 
every sitting of the Convention. A host of mem- 
bers liastened thither, almost at tlieir wits’ end, to 
narrate the homble conduot uf Louvet, and de- 
manded his immediate expulsion. He liad, said 
they, calumniated the society, criminated Danton, 
Santorre, Robespierre, and Marat, demanded an 
aeousatiou against the two last, proposed san- 
guinary laws hostile to the lihorty of the press, 
and finally suggested the renewal of tlie ostracism 
of Athens. Legendre observed that liis attack was 
a gnt-up affair (an coup monte), as ho had previ- 
ously prepared his speech, and that tha i-eport of 
Roland was imdoubtodly only brought forward to 
introduce this diatribe. Eabre d’Egiantine com- 
plained that “the slanders of those who made a 
virtue of oalumniatiiig Paris and tha patriots in- 
creased every day. From petty oonjeotures and 
Buspieions, a vast conspiracy had been hatched, 
but where it existed, wlio were its agents, and 
what its means, none could tell. If any impartial 
man, the friend to trutli, and well acquainted with, 
and disposed towards, both the Jacobin and Gi- 
rondist parties, could he fomid, he surely would be 
able to throw some light on this subject. This 
man was Pdlion ; let him be called upon for a 
declaration of all he has seen, and let him decide 
upon the ti-utli of the crimes imputed to the pa- 
triots. tlowever compliant he may be to his 
friends, he would venture to say that their in- 
trigues had not corrupted him ; tliat he still re- 
mained sincere and upright, and that he sliould 
therefore he called upon to explain himself.” 

Merlin opposed tha idea of making Pdtion a 
judge between Robespierre and Louvet, for this 
would be violating equality, and making one citizen 
supreme over others. In other respects, Pdtion 
was certainly highly respectable; but he was capable 
of erring: he was the friend of Briasot and -Roland, 

• and received Lasouroe, Vergniaud, Borbaroux, and 
all that intriguing faction who compromised the 
cause of liberty. 

The motion of Eabre was therefore abandoned, 
and the younger Robespierre, affecting a tone of 
lamentation (as the relations of the accused used 
at Rome), expressed his grief at what had hap- 
pened, and regretted being exempt from the ca- 
lumny with which his brother was attacked. “ The 
present moment,” said he, “ is full of danger ; all 
the people are not for us ; none but the citizens of 
Paris are yet suiBoiently enlightened ; the re- 


mainder are hut imperfectly so. II is possible 
then, that innocence may fall on Monday, for the 
convention have listened to the long fabrications of 
Louvet. Citizens,” cried he, “ I tremble greatly ; 
it appears to me that assassins are about to stab 
my brother. I have heard some say tliat ho 
should perish by their hands; and another de- 
clared to me that he would he his executioner.” 
Many members now rose, and dechired that they 
also had been menaced by Barbaroux, by Eohee- 
qui, and several other citizens of the tribune ; and 
that those who menaced them said to tliein, “ they 
must get rid of Marat and Robespierre.” The 
younger Robespierre was then suiTounded by the 
members of the club, who promised to watch over 
the safety of hia brother ; and it was agreed that 
all those who had friends or relations in tho de- 
p.artments should write them an aoeount, to explain 
what had happened. Tha younger Robespierre, 
before ha quitted the tribune, did not fail to give 
vent to a falsehood, for he declared that Ana- 
charsis Clootz had assured him that he was every 
day at tho house of Roland, breaking lances against 
federalism. 

The turbulent Cliabot now rose. Tlnat which 
wounded him most in the speech of Louvet, w.as 
Ilia attributing the 10th of August to himself and 
Ills friends, and tho 2nd of September to two linn- 
dred assassins. “ For myself)” s.aid Cliabot, “ I 
recollect addressing myself, on tho evening of the 
0th, to the gentlemen of the riglit side, and pro- 
posing to them tile insuiTectioD, to which they 
replied by a contemptuous smile. I do not see, 
therefore, what right tliey have to attribute tlie 
10th of August to themselves. As to tiie 2nd of 
September, its authors .aro the same people who 
obtained the victory of the 10th, and followed it 
up with vengeance. Louvet 1ms declared that 
tliere were not two hundred assassms ; but I can 
assure him that I p.assed under an arch of ten 
thousand sabres, with the messengers of the legis- 
lative assembly ; and among this multitude I re- 
cognised more than a hundi-ed .and fifty federal- 
ists. There are no such things as crimes in 
revolutions ; and Marat, who had been so fre- 
quently accused, is only persecuted on account of 
revolutionary acts. To-day, Marat, Danton, and 
Rpbespien'a are accused ; to-morrow, it will he 
Santerre, Cliabot, and Merlin.” 

Emboldened by these hardy expressions, a fede- 
ralist presented himself to the club, and acknow- 
ledge'd, which no one had as yet dared to do, that 
he had done business with a great number of ills 
comrades at the prisons, hut that he believed none 
but conspirators and forgers of false assignats were 
put to death ; that ho thanked the society for the 
goodwill they had ever testified towards them, 
and that, the army being about to quit Paris on 
the morrow, they were unwilling to leave tho 
patriots exposed to such great perils. 

This frightful declaration tenninated the sitting. 
Robespierre did not appear dmdug the whole week, 
being engaged in prepaa’ing his defence, leaving to 
hia partisans the task of acting upon public opinion. 
Meantime the oommuiie persisted in their old .sys- 
tem, and pursued the same line of conduct as 
before. It is said that tliey had taken ten millions 
of francs out of the cheat of the treasurer of tho 
civil list ; and they even now were busy in cirou- 
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lating a petition tlirougli the forty-four municipali- 
ties iigaiiiat tlio project of giving a guard to the 
coiivoution. Bartiaroux proposed the passing of 
four fotmidalile acta, which were porfoctly adapted 
to aocoinpliah tlieir object : 

By tlio first, the capital ought to be deprived of 
the right of national repreaoiitation, the moment 
she became unable to protect it against insult or 
■violence. 

By the second, tlie federalists and national gen- 
darmes were ordered, in concert with the armed 
sections of Paris, to mount guard over the na- 
tional ropresentatlon and the otlicr public esta- 
blisliments. 

By the third, the convention was constituted a 
court of justice to pass sentence on all conspirators. 

And by the fourth, the convention dissolved 
the municipality of Paris. 

These four acta were certainly well adiipted to 
the circumstances of the period, and were well 
caleiilated to avert tlie danger of the moment, but 
in order to pass them it was requisite to possess 
that power which could only be the result of the 
acts themselves. To effect the consequences of 
energy, energy itself ia required, and every mode- 
rate party who desires to atop a violent party in its 
oaroer ia confined witiiin a vicious circle, the limits 
whoroof it can never jiass, Uudoulttodly the m.ajo- 
rity, who inclined to the opinions of the Girondists, 
could have passed tliese decrooa, but that very 
moderation which gave such a tendency to tlieir 
iuoliiiations, made them dilatory, temporising, dis- 
trustful of the future, and averso to vigorous 
measures. A decree of a less enargetie nature, 
the first of those which had been confided to the 
committee of nine for their approval, had been 
lately rejected. This latter had been proposed 
by Burnt, and was diroeted against the con- 
cealed anthers of the scones of September. By this 
decree, a direct instigation to murder or pillage was 
made punishable by doatli, and an indirect one by 
ten years’ imprisonment ; the first the m.ajority 
deemed too severely retaliatory, and tlie latter too 
vaguely defined. In valu did Buzot repeat tliat 
tliere existed n necessity for revolutionary, and 
consequently arbitrary measures, to subdue adver- 
saries wlio were at open w ar ivitli the assembly. 
He was not listened to ; rovnUitionary measures 
were what the majority condemned in the Jacobin 
p.arty, and tlierefore were not likely to tolerate them 
when employed against that society. The consi- 
deration of this law was adjournod, and the com- 
mittee of nine, appointed to devise means of 
securing the public tranquillity, were thus ren- 
dered useless, The assembly, nevertheiess, dis- 
played somewhat more energy in repressing the 
extravagances of the commune. They then ap- 
peared to defend their authority -with a kind of 
jealousy and vigour. The council-general of the 
commune was called before the bar of the assembly, 
to explain their conduct in disseminating a petition 
against the project of a departimenlal guard. In 
justifying themselves, they were not, said the as- 
sembly, the same council as that of the 10th of Au- 
gust ; tliere wore then among them, they avowed, 
many equivocal characters, who justly were amen- 
able to aeouBation, but asserted that they were 
no longer in any tvay connected with those indi- 
viduals ; they begged the assembly not to confound 


tlio Innooeiit with tho guilty, and solicited that 
confideiieo from them of which they stood so mneli 
in need, and by moans of which alone tlicy sliouM 
be enabled to establisll that tranquillity in tho 
public mind, which was so necessary to tho con- 
vention, before tliey could frame laws for the good 
of the community. As to the petition, they de- 
clared that it was at the suggestion of the sections 
it bad been sent into the piroviiiecs ; tli.at they 
were merely subordinates, but that they would en- 
gage to desist from this practice. 

This submission disarmed even the Girondists, 
and at the request of Gensonnd the honours of tho 
sitting were .accorded to the council-general. If, 
liowever, this tractability of the heads of the 
council might gratify tlie pride of the assembly, so 
far as concerned the truest sentiinouts of the Paris- 
ians it could do nothing. The turbulence of the peo- 
ple increased as the 6th of November approached, 
the d,ay fixed for the defence of Robespierre. 
Oil the previous evening, contradictory reports 
were afloat ; bands paraded the city, some crying 
out “ to tlie guillotine with Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat ; ” and others crying out “ Death to 
Roland, Lasonvee, and Guadet.” It was made 
the subject of a form.al complaint of the Jacobins, 
that nothing was spoken of but these exclamations 
against Robespierre, Danton, and Marat. These 
exclamations were imputed to di-agoons and fede- 
ralists, who were then devoted to the convention. 
The younger Robespierre again appeared in the 
tribune, .again lameutod the d.angors to which in- 
noceneewas exposed, and rejected a plan of con- 
cili.ation proposed by a member of tlie society, by 
saying tliat the adverse party was dooidodly conn- 
tei"-rovolutionary, that neither peace nor triioo 
could be made with tlioni, that undoubtedly iri- 
noccneo would perish in tho struggle, hut that 
it was better she should saerifico herself, and 
Maximilian Robespierre be permitted to fall, when 
it was considered that the destruolion of one 
single individual did not involve tli.at of liberty 
itself. These fine sentiments were loudly ap- 
plauded, and the club assured the younger Robes- 
pierre tli.at iiis fears were needless, and that hjs- 
brotlier should not perish. ■ ' 

Complaints of quite a different nature wore 
made in the assembly', and the menaces thrown out 
.against Roland, Lasource, and Guadet, met with 
condemnation. Roland complained of the negleqt 
of his requisitions to the department and to the 
commune for the purpose of obtaining aa armed 
force. A long debate ensued ; mutual reproaches 
took place, .and the day elapsed ’without auy mea- 
sure being taken. On tlie day following, the 6th 
of November, Robespierre at last appeai’ed in the 
tribune. 

The crowd was immense, and the result of the 
solemn disoussion about to be entered into impa- 
tiently awaited. The speech of Robespierre was 
very elaborate, and prepared with great care, and 
liis answers to the accusations of Lonvet were such 
as are always resorted to on similar charges. 
“ You accuse me," said he, “ of aspiring to tyran- 
nical dominion ; but to accomplish this object, 
there must be moans, and where arc my funds and 
roy armies ? You pretend that I have reared the 
edifice of my power in tlie chib of tlie Jacobins. 
But how do you prove this ! Is it because I com- 
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Riiind inoru nttcTition, and apiieal to the reason of 
tli.it society with greater effect than yoUj that you 
wish ill tiuB assembly to avenge your wounded 
vanity ! You assume that tli.at celebrated assDcia- 
tiou is degenerated ; why not then demand a 
deciee of acenaation against it * I shall then be 
ready to stand uh in its vindication, ajid we shall 
see whether you will be more successful than Leo- 
pold or Lafayette. You assert that I did not take 
iny place in the commune till two days after the 
idtli, and that then I established myself, on my 
own authority, in the bureau. But I must inform 
you that I was invited some time before to become 
a member of the commune, and when I presented 
myself at the bureau, it was not to install myself 
in' power, hut to prove my legal competency. You 
add, that I have insulted the legislative assembly, 
and menaced them with the tocsin. This is false. 
I was indeed cpicstioiied about sounding it, and 
answered my interrogator tliat the real sounders of 
the tocsin were those whose injustice exasperated 
the minds of the people ; and uiion this, one of my 
colleagues, less reserved than the other’s, added, 
that it .should he sounded. Behold the sole foun- 
dation on which my accuser lias falirieiited this 
fable ? It is true that in the electoral assembly I 
addressed the electors, but it was previously 
agreed that tins liberty should he allowed to all, 
and many availed themselves of it as well as 
myself. I neither accused or recommended any 
one. That man wliom you aoouso of being in ray 
aervica, Marat, was never my friend, nor was lia 
recommended by me ns a deputy. If I judged of 
liim by liis accusers, lie would bo absolved, but I 
offer no opinion on tliis point 5 I shall only declara 
that he has always been a stranger to me, and that 
ho never was in my house but once, when I made 
some observations to him upon his writings, on their 
exaggeration, and the regret which the patriots 
experienced in seeing him compromise this cause 
by the violence of his opinions; but ho thought my 
views too narrow, and declared it the next day in 
his paper. It is therefore mere calumny to sup- 
pose me the instigator orally of this man.” Having 
thus replied to the personal accusations, ha passed 
on to those which had been directed against the 

■' comiiiuue. He echoed the assertion of all its ad- 
vocates, that the 2nd of September followed as a 
natural consequence after the 1 0th of August; 
that the exact point at which a popular insurroc- 
tion should stop could not be determined ; that 
without doubt the executions in tho prisons were 
illegal, but that without illegal meaeures the yoke 
of despotism could never have been shaken off, 
and that the reproach of illegality might be applied 
to the whole course of the revolution ; that the 
taking of tho Bastille, and the overthi-ow of the 
throne, were both illegal acts 1 He then painted, 
in strong colours, the dangers to which Paris was 
at that time exposed, the indignation of the citi- 
zens, their concourse around the prisons, and the 
irresistible fury with which the thought of leaving 
conspirators beliind them to assassinate their fami- 
lies animated them. “ It has been asserted,” con- 
tinued the orator, “ that one innocent person has 
perished, one only. Citizens, bewail this cruel 
mistake ! we have long lamented it ; he was a 
good citizen, and qne of our friends I We ranst 
deplore even the fate of those who should have 
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been reserved for the seiiteiice of the laws, but 
who fell under the sword of popular justice. But 
let your grief have some term. Keep some tears 
foi* still heavier calamities. Weep for the fate of a 
hundred thousand patriots wlio became the victims 
of tyranny! Deplore the fate of those citizens who 
expired in their flaming abodes, whilst their chil- 
dren -were inasaacrcd in their cradles, or in the 
arms of their mothers I Weep for human nature 
crushed under the iron yoke of tyrants I— But, if, 
discarding the suggestions of vile and petty pas- 
sions, you are determined to provide ior tho welfare 
of your country, console yoursoh cs for the past, and 
rejoice in the prospect of the future. 

That sensibility which is interested only for 
the enemies of liberty, appears to mo of a very 
suspicious nature. Ce.ise to display before my eyes 
the bloody robe of a tyrant, or I shah believe you 
wish to put Rome again in fetters.” 

With this jumble of crafty logic and revolutionary 
declamation, Robespierre succeeded in captivating 
Ilia audience, and obtained luiiversal applause. 
That part of his defence which related to himself 
was certainly just ; and the Girondists were much 
to blame in imputing a project of usurpation to one 
who merely desired to enjoy an ascendancy with 
his party, and construing the acts of the comramic 
into a proof of an extensive conspiracy’, when they 
were merely the natural effects of a strong excite- 
ment of popular passions. This line of conduct 
brought great odium upon tho Girondists with the 
assembly. Gratified by seeing the leader of the pre- 
tended conspirators forced to justify himself^ de- 
lighted at having to impute all the crimes ofSeptern- 
ber to an inevitable insurrection, and flattering 
themselves by a delusive prospect of the future, the 
assembly determined to discard all pevaonalities, 
and thereupon proposed to pass to the order of tliu 
day. But Louvet darted forwards in conflict with 
this detei’mination, and demanded the liberty of 
reply. Many other orators came forward at the 
same moment, some for, and others against going 
to the order of the day. Barbaroux, despairing of 
gaining a hearing, sprang to the hai*, that at least 
he might be heard as a petitioner, Lanjuiuaia 
proposed the immediate discussion of those im- 
portant questions to which the report of Roland 
gave rise. At last BarrSre obtained a hearing, 
"Gtizens,” said he/' if there existed in the republic 
any man with the genius of Cresai’, the audacity of 
Cromwell, and the capacity of Sylia, possesaiug at 
the same time dangemn.'? resources; if there existed 
any legislator among us of extraordinary genias, ^’ast 
ambition, and of a reflecting mind, a general, fur 
inetancojcrowned with laurels, domineering over tlio 
laws and trampling upon the rights of the people, 
I should move for a decree of accusation against 
him. But why confer such honour on chai'actei’a 
of mere mushroom importance, on contemptible 
fomentera of disorder, whoso civic crowns are iu- 
wreatlied with cypress, whose baneful verdure will 
wither and die of itself I” 

This singular mediator then proposed to frame 
the ordei oftlie day thus, " The national conven- 
tion considering it their duty to devote their time 
solely to the interests of the republic” — " I am 
against,” exclaimed Robespierre, any proposition 
to pass to tlie order of the day which includes any 
preamble injurious to myself,” The assembly 
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tliorofoi'o left out the pi'etimble of Barrerej niid uponhiafatohaclraefelysuspeiuleilorinipi'isoueclliim, 
passed to tlie order of the day vvitlioul bpccifying they had not abolished royalty, hut had coniniitted 
their motive. these measures to bo decided on by the convention. 

The Jacobins celebrated this victory with great Royalty being abolished, a republic decreed, and 
rejoicings, and Robespierre was received as having tho labours of framing a constitution being intrusted 
obtained a complete triumph. The moment he to the consideration of tho most distinguished intel- 
appeared at the club, ho was received with the lectual ornaments of the assembly, all that remained 
most extravagant applause. One member requested was to determine the lot of Louis XVI. Six weelis 
that he might bo allowed to rooite the particulars had already elapsed, and the multiplied avocations 
of his vietoiy, but another declared that his mo- of the assembly, tlie well ordering of tho vicUialling 
desty would not permit him to undertake this department, the siiperintendonce of tho armies, the 
recital. Ho himself enjoyed this enthusiastic ad- cares of tho public provisioning which was con- 
miration in silence, and left to others the task of stantly defective, as is always the ease in trouhluus 
adulation. He was called Aristides, his simple and times, the burden of the police, and all the burden- 
masauline eloquence was highly priiisad, and these some details of government, which had not been, 
praises were made so conspicuously prominent as since the fall of royalty, transferred to an exe- 
proved tlie knowledge his enlogisers had of his taste cutivs council, without extreme misgivings ; lastly, 
for this species of flattery. The convention was violent dissensions had prevented their turning 
re-established in the good graces of the society; attention to tho prisoners iu the Temple. Once 
the triumph of truth, they said, had commenced, indeed the subject had been alladed to, and its 
and that they no longer despaired of tho welfare of consideration, we have seen, had been referred 
the republic. to the committee of legislation. Meantime, it 

Barrm’C w,a.s now interrogated as to liis oxpres- formed the topic of all conversations ; at tlie Ja- 
sioii of contemptible fomenters of disorder; and he cobin club, every day, the judgment of Louis XVI. 
explained himself by declaring that he intended to was called for, and the Girondists were acousod of 
designate by those words, not the patriots accused diverting attention from this subject by quarrels, 
ivltli Rohespisn'O, but tlieir adversaries, in wliieli it must be confessed each took quite ns 

Such was tho result of this celebrated accusation, active a part as they themselves. On the first of 
It oeriainly was extremely imprudent, and very November, during the interval which elapsed ho- 
well oliavaoterised tlie general conduct of tlie tween the acousation and defence of Robespierre, 
Girondists. They oxperietieed a generous indigna- a section complained of tlie publication of a now 
tion at the sight of crime, hut tliis indignation was placard inciting to murder and pilliigo, and, as was 
mingled with nuicli personal resentment, and many always the case, the Girondists called for a trial 
false and ohimerieal suppositions, which gave those against Marat. They assumed that he and his 
who wished to remiiia blind to danger, a pretext colleagues were the instigators of evei'y disorder, 
for wltliholdiiig credit from their exaggerated pie- Their enemies, on tlie contrary, affirmed that tlie 
tures of impending calamity, and made the timid origin of all disturbances w.as to he traeod to the 
hesitate, andthosewho pretended to impartiality sns- Temple ; that the new republic could not he estab, 
pend their decisions; it was these three classes who fished, and that tranquillity and seenrity could 
composed tho whole of the Plain. Pdtion, however, never be restored, till the ex-king should be immo- 
was not carried away by tho exaggerations of his lated, and the conspirators by this teri'ihle blow be 
party; he caused to be printed the speech he had pre- thus deprived of .all hopes of success in their de- 
pared, wherein all matters were discreetly weighed, signs. Jean de Bry, that deputy who iu the legis- 
Vergniaud also, whose good sense and fastidious in- lative assembly propossd that the lam of pullio 
dolence placed him above the reach of liis passions, safety should bs the only rule of aolinn to the na- 
partook not of the irregular bins of his party, aud tional representation, on this occasion projiosed 
the conduct of tlie Girondists had no other effect that Marat aud Louis XVI. should be brought to 
than that of rendering any reconciliation between tri.al together. “ Marat,” said he, “ has merited 
tlieinselves and the Jacobins impossible, of having the title of man-eater ; he is worthy of being a 
employed and expended in a profitless couHict the king, he is the cause of those troubles of which 
most powerful and yet the sum of tlieir available Louis XVI. is tho pretext ; let us pass sentence on 
resources, aoensation and indignation, and of them both together, and restore the public trau- 
aggravating the animosity and fuiy of their adver- quillity by this double example of justice,” The 
saries, without obtaining a single advantage. * convention, in consequence of this representation, 
Wo to tho conquered, when theii' conquerors ordered that the charges against Marat should he 
fall out 1 The latter then animate their fury prepared during tlie present sitting, and that iu 
against their down-ti'odden enemies, and endea- the course of eight days, at latest, the committee of 
vour to surpass each other in zeal in their intlic- legislation should give in their opinion as to the 
tions of vengeance, A thunder-oloud of revolu- forms to be observed in tho trial of Louis XVI. If 
tionavy passions was now about to burst on the at the expiratio.n of these eight days, the committee 
heads of the prisoners in the Temple. Monarchy, should not have presented their report to the as- 
aristooraoy, aud all that excited the hatred of the sembly, every member should he at liberty to 
people, appeared to he personified in the unfortu- discuss the question without farther delay. Fresh 
Date Louis XVI. And the way in which the de- altercations, and fresh cares, delayed the report 
throned prince was treated, in itself was sufficient against Marat, which was not presented till long 
to demonstrate how much the idea of a counter afterwards ; but the committee were diligent iu 
revolution was abhorred. The legislative assembly, preparing their plan of proceedings against the 
too nearly attached to the constitution which de- august and unfortunate family imprisoned in the 
olaredthe king inviolahle,not having dared to decide Temide. 
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Tlio eyes of Europe were at tins juncture an- 
xiously fixscl upon Erauce. With natouishment did 
every one behold subjects, at first deemed so feeble, 
but now become victorious, bold enough to hurl 
defiance at thrones. Their evident intentions were 
the subject of much anxiety, and it was yet hoped 


I’ache minister of war 1 

on the retirement of IQl i 
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their audacious policy was approaching its termina- 
tion. Meantime military events were preparing, 
which, in their sequel, increased the intoxication of 
the French republicans, and spread a panic through 
the civilized world. 


CHAPTER III. 

TUB SEauEL or nuMOuniEz's militailt orcaxTiows — alteration in the ministry, rAcnn uinisteh op war 

— victory or JEMaiAPES — MOHAL ANI> rOLITlCAE CONDITION OP DEtOIUM ; POLITICAL CONDUCT OP DU* 
MOUniEZ — THE CAPTUnE Op GHENT, MONS, BRUSSELS, AED ANTWERP J CONQUEST OP BELGIUM UP TO THE 
MEUSE — CHANGES IN THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT} MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN DUMOUBIEZ, THE CONVEN- 
TION, AND THE MINISTRY — TITC STATE OP OUR APPAlRa AT THE ALPS AND THE PYRENEES. 


DuMonniEZ set out for Belgium towards the end of 
October, and on the 25bh arrived at Valenciennes. 
His general plan of operations was regulated in 
conformity to Ins favourite idea, tliat of attacking 
the enemy in front, and thus taking advantage of 
their great numerical superiority, to iucrease the 
glory of his own triumphs. It was possible, by 
following the course of the Meuse with the greatest 
part of hifl army, to hinder the junction of Clerfait, 
who had just arrived from Champagne, to attack 
the Duke d’Albert in the rear, and to execute that 
which ho had formerly omitted to do, by iicglectiug 
to direct his march upon the Rhine, and from the 
Rhine to ClevGs j but his plan did not then admit of 
this movenieut, and he preferred a brilliant action, 
which redoubled the courage of his soldiersf already 
excited by '‘the cannonade of Valmy, to a skilful 
march. The cannonade of Valmy luid already de- 
I stroyed that opinion which had prevailed in Em*ope 
for fifty years, that the French, though admirably 
adapted foi’ a covp-de-malni were incapable of gain- 
ing a pitched battle. The enemy’s superiority of 
number afforded him an opportunity of malting a 
fair trial of his present plan, and this idea was 
quite as talented as tlie manceuvres which he was 
reproached for not adopting. Yet he neglected 
nothing to turn the enemy’s flank, and to prevent 
the junction of Clerfait. Valence, stationed for 
this purpose along the Meuse, was ordered to 
march from Givet upon Namur and Li^ge, with 
the army of Ardennes, eighteen thousand strong. 
D’Harville, with twelve thousand men, received 
orders to march between the grand army and 
Valence, to turn the enemy at a nearer point. 
Such were the dispositions of Dumouriez on his 
right ; on his left, Labourdonnaie, quitting Lille, 
was ordered to traverse the coast of Flanders, and 
seize upon all its maritime towns. On his arrival 
at Antwerp, he was commanded to Iceep along the 
Holland frontier, and talce up his station on the 
Meuse at Ruremonde. Belgium was thus perfectly 
enclosed in a circle. Dumouriez occupied the 
centre, with a mass of forty thousand men, and 
was ready to overwhelm the enemy at the first 
point where they could make head against the 
French. 

Impatient to open the campaign, and to com- 
mence upon the vast career, whither his ardent 
imagination had transported him, Dnmouriez en- 
deavoimed to hasten the arrival of the stores he 

_ 


had been promised from Paris ; and which should 
have reached Valenciennes on the 25tb. Servan 
had given up the ministry of the war department, 
preferring the less turbulent functions of a military 
commaTul, to the confusion and anarchy of the pre- 
sent administration ; he added to hia experience, 
and restored his health in his camp at the Pyre- 
nees. At the recommendation of Roland, Pache, a 
man of simplicity, talents, and industry, who had 
formerly quitted Franco to reside in Switzerland, 
was chosen as his successor. This minister had, 
at the commencement of the revolution, returned 
to France ; he gave up a pension he had received 
from the Marshal de Gastric, and distinguished 
himself gimtly in the office of the interior, by ex- 
traordinary talent and application to business. 
Cari'ying in his pocket a piece of bread, and not even 
quitting the office to take his meals, his diligence 
and simple habits completely captivated Roland, 
Servan had demanded his nssiatance during his 
difficult administration of August and September, 
and Roland parted with liim with much regret. 
Pache was equally zealous and industrious in this 
post as in the former, and when the miiustry of the 
war department became vacant, he was imme- 
diately proposed to fill it, as one of those retired but 
praiseworthy beings who are entitled by justice 
and the public interest to rise rapidly in estima- 
tion. Pache, who by hi.s retiring and modest man- 
ners gained the favour of all who conversed with 
him, could not fail to be universally acceptable. 
The Girondists naturally expected that a man so 
calm and prudent would be moderate in his poiitical 
views, and counted on the co-operation of one who 
owed hfe rise to their good offices. The Jacobins, 
who perceived in his manners much deference to- 
wards tliemselve.s, praised Iiis modesty, and con- 
trasted it with the pride and mflexibility of Roland. 
Bumourioz, for his part, was delighted with a 
minister who appe.ared more manageable than tlie 
Girondists, and more disposed to adopt his own 
views. He had indeed new causes of complaint 
against Roland. This latter had written him a 
letter, in which he reproached him with endeavour- 
ing to force his plans on the ministry. Roland, 
however, was a generous adversary, and what he 
gave vent to in a private correspondence, he would 
have disputed in public. But Dumouriez, mis- 
taking tho upright intentions of Roland, made his 
complamts to Pache, who received them willingly, 
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' and ccnsolecl hlni, willt flivtloi'y, and mistvast of Itia Bharp-shootci’a wove piiatcd iu tlio woiuls, wliioli 
folleagLioa. Such waa Uio now iiiinialor of war. extended along at tho foot of tlio hills. The oavali'y 
I Placed hetween the Jacobins, the Gh’omliats, and placed in the valley.s which divulud tliom, and nioii 
Duinoiu'iez, and giving an attentive ear to the particularly in that which aoparatcs Jeniniapes 
complaints of each, he gained tho favour of all by from Cue-smes, hold themselves in roadincsa to de- 
his soft speeches and compliant ninmiers, and houchc and charge upon onr columns so soon as they 
each party hoped to flod in him a supporter and should bo disordered by tho firo of the hattevics. 
a friend. It was in tho face of this camp, so strongly for- 

Dumouriez attrihutod the deiay of the aiTival of tifiod, that Dumonriez established himself. He 
stores to this change of ministry ; not more Ilian drew up his army in the form of a seniieirele, 
the half of what ho had been promised had yet facing the enemy’s pnsilioii. General d’lIarvlUo, 
reached him, and he renewed liis mareli without wlio had joined the ]ii'incipal force on the evening 
waiting for Urn rest ; writing to Pache, at the same of the 5th, was posted on the extreme left of our 
time, that it was indispensably necessary th<at line. On the morning of tho Btl;, lie was ordered, 
thirty thousand pairs of shoes, twenty-five thousand by keeping along the positions of Reaulien, to get 
blankets, camp equip.age fur forty thousand men, round .at the back, .and seize upon the heights 
and two millions of money in specie, to pay tho behind Mons, the only retreat to which tlie Au.s- 
soldievs, as the as-signats would not p.a33 iu an trians could h.ave recourse. Beuruouville, forming 
enemy’s coiuitry, should he sent him without delay, then the right of the attaclt, received orders to 
A compliance with all those demands was instantly march upon the village of Cuesmes. The Duke de 
promised, and Dumouriuz, exciting the ardour of Chartres, who served in the Frcneh army with the 
ills troops, and oucouraging their hopes of a speedy rank of general, and who comniaiuled the centre, 
and certain conquest, advanced rapidly, although was directed to approaoli Jenimapes in front, and 
destitute of the neoess.ary stores for the mainte- to attempt at the same time to gain possession of 
nance of a campaign entered on in the winter, the vale which separates Jemma])es from Cuesmos, 
and ill-proteeted from the inolcmenoy of tho cli- Finally, General Ferr.and, commanding the ieft, 
mate. received instructions to pass through a little village 

ThemareliofViJonce being retarded by a diver- called (Ju.aregnon, and'mni’eh upon tho skirts of 
sion on Longwy, and hy_ a wnut of military stores, Jemmnpos. All these att.ieks wore to be exccutoii 
which he was not furnished with till November, by battalion columns, and the o.avalry woru ready 
permitted Clerfait to pass from Luxembourg into to support tlioni in rear .andin flank. Our iirtillevy 
Belgium witiiout impediment, and to join tbe Duke was so disposed ns to open a firo upon all llie 
d’Albei't with twelve thousand men. Dumouriez, enemy’sredonbtsinf!.ank, and, if possiblo, to silence 
renmuicing, for the moment, the idea of availing the fire of their artillery. A reserve of Infantry 
himself of tlie co-operation of Vnlouce, ordered tlie and civvalry was stiitioned beliiiid the brook of 
divisiiin of General d’Harville to approach nearer Wame, where they awaited the event of the eji- 
to head-quarters, and tlion, marching through gagemenl. 

Quarouble and Quievraiu, lie hastened to encounter During the nights of tho 5th and Clli, General 
the enemy. D’Albert, fiiitliful to the Austrian Beaulieu proposed making a sudden sally from the 
system, had formed a line from Tournay to Mons ; trenches upon the Frenmi, and thus put thorn to 
and although he had an army of thirty thousand tho rent by an unexpected and nocturnal assault, 
men, lie could hardly collect twenty thousand he- This energetic propo.sition was not complied witli, 
fore the latter city. Dumouriez arrived, on the and at six o’clock in the moniing the French were 
3rd of November, before tlie mill of Bossxi, and drawn up in battle array, animated with hope and 
ordered his advance gn.u-d, commanded by tlie intrepidity, tbougli under a miu'dortm.s firo, and 
brave Beuruouville, to drive off tlie enemy posted within sight of iutrenehmenls almost impi'i'gnulile. 
on the heights. This att!ick, tliongh successful at Sixty thousand men covered tlie field of battle, and 
first, was afterw.ai'ds repulsed, and his advance a hundred pieces of artillery roared responsive in 
guard were obliged to retire. Dumouriez, feeling front of botli armies. 

how important it was that his troops sliould receive The cannonade commenced early in the morning, 
no cheek in the commencement of the campaign, Dumouriez ordered the generals F errand and 
ordered Eeurnouville in advance again, routed all Benrnonville to coraraenee the attack, whilst he 
the enemy’s outer posts, and on the evening of the himself waited in the oentrefor the proper moment 
flth found himself in presence of the Austrians, to bring it into action ; and d’llarville, keeping 
who were entrenched upon the lieights which over- along the positions of Beaulieu, hastened to cut off 
look the city of Mens. all possibility of retreat from the enemy. Ferr-md 

On these heights, whieh take a oiroular form conducted his attack inefficieiitly, and Beurnonvillo 
before tbe place, are situated three villages, Jem- did not succeed in silencing the fire of the 
mapes, Cuesmes, and Bertlmimout. The Austrians, Austrians. It was already eleven o’clock, and the 
who expected to be attacked in tbis position, had enemy was not yet sufEelently disconcerted in Haul! 
formed tbe imprudent resolution to maintain it, to justify an assault in front. Dumouriez then 
and had long been diligently employed in rendering dispatched his faithful Thouvenot to the left wing 
it as difficult of access as possible. Clerfait occu- wi& an additional force, to decide tbe day. Thou- 
pied Jemmapea and Cuesmes; a little further on, venot, ordering tho cessation of an inoffeotual 
Beaulieu was encamped below Berthaimont. Steep cannonade, ti'aversed Quai'e|non, and marching 
declivities, _wood, felled trees, fourteen redoubts, a silently and secretly round by Jemmapes with fixed 
formidable’ line of artillery ranged iu tiers, and bayonets, ascended its height, mid reached tbe 
twenty thousand men, protected these positions, flank of the Austrians. Dumouriez being informed 
and made them almost inacoessible. Tyrolese of this movement, resolved to commence his attack 
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in fruntj and iidvaneod the centre directly upon 
Jemin.rpes. The infantry marched forward in 
columns, and the Imssnra and dragoons were bo 
posted as to cover the vale hotweeu Jepimapea and 
Cuesraes, where the enemy’s cavalry were sta- 
tioned, ready to dart forward at a moment’s notice. 
The Ereuoli troops traversed without hesitation the 
intermediate space, except one brigade, who, see- 
ing the Austrian cavalry issue from their covert, 
wore thrown into confusion, retrograded, and dis- 
covered the flank of our columns. At this moment 
the youthful Baptiste Renard, a servant of Dn- 
mouriez, incited by that intrepidity and prompt 
sagacity which a critical emergency so frequently 
calls forth, hastened to tlie general of this brigade, 
reproached him with his pusillanimity, pointed out 
to him the danger, and succeeded in leading him 
hack to the valley. The centre was now observed 
to waver ; and our battalions began to give way 
under the fire of the batteries. The Buke de 
Chartres rallied his troops, placed himself in the 
midst of a battalion, which lie named at tlie mo- 
ment, the Battalion of Jemmapes, and advanced 
undauntedly upon the enemy. The attack w.as 
then renewed with redoubled vigour, and Clerfait 
ahready assailed in flank, and menaced in front, 
nevertheless resisted with horoio firnmess. 

Dumouriez observing all these movements, hut 
still doubtful of suooess, hastened to the right, 
where the battle was still undecided in spite of the 
efforts of Bcuriionville. lie determined now either 
to bring the combat on this point to a sudden and 
decisive issue in his favour, or to recnli the right 
wing to protect tlie retreat of the centre, if a re- 
trograde movement should become neoossai’y. 

BeurnonvjUe, having exhausted all his efforts 
against tlie village of Cuesmos, was about to re- 
treat, when Dampierre, who eommanded one point 
of the attack, talcing with him a few companios, 
intrepidly throw himself into the midst of the re- 
doubt, Duraoui’icz arrived at the moment 0am- 
pierre had executed this hold attempt ; he found 
the remainder of his battalions without their 
general, exposed to a terrible fire from the enemy, 
and wavering in presence of the impeidal hussars, 
who were about to charge them. These were the 
battalions who at the camp of Maulda had become 
so strongly attached to Dumouriez. He reani- 
mated tlieir courage, and exhorted them to remain 
firm against the enemy’s cavalry. A discharge of 
musketry arrested the charge of the enemy’s 
cavalry for the moment, and the hussars of Ber- 
chini coming up opportuiioly, put them to flight 
altogether. Dumouriez then placing himself at 
the head of his battalions, and ohaunting with them 
the song of the Marseillais, led them forward with 
rapidity, got possession of the entceucUmouta, 
carried all before him, and seized upon flie vilhvge 
of Cuosmes. 

This exploit being oompletad, Dumouriez galloped 
off to the centre, followed by a few squadrons, but 
before he arrived there, the Duke de jVIontpensier 
met him, and announced the victory of the centre, 
attributable principally to the exertions of his- 
brother the Duke de Chartres. Thus Jemmapes 
being besieged in flank and in front, and Cuesmes 
being carried, Clerfait could no longer resist, and 
was obliged to retreat. He quitted his position 
after a noble defence, leaving Dumouriez a dearly 
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bought victory. It was now two o’clock ; the 
troops were oxliausted with fatigue, .and demanded 
a short interval of rest. Dumouriez granted it, 
and halted upon the heights of Jemmapes and 
Cuesmes. He relied upon d’Harville for the pur- 
suit of the enemy, who had been directed to cut 
off the rear of the Austrians. But this order, 
not hoing sufficiently clear, or being badly under- 
stood, d’llarvillo remained before Berthaimont. 
Clerfait retired under the protection of Beaulieu, 
who had not been attacked, and both took tlie 
road to Brussels, which. d'Harvlllo had left 
open. 

In this battle the Austrians lost fifteen liuiidred 
prisoners, and four thousand five huudvod killed 
and wounded, and the loss of the French was 
nearly equal. Dumouriez, however, concealed the 
truth, and acknowledged only the loss of a few 
hundreds. He was afterwards reproached with 
not having marched on his riglit, and turned the 
enemy on that point, and with not having assailed 
liim in tlie rear instead of obstinately pcrsisliiig in 
Ilia attack on the left and centre. He indeed, at 
one time, had thoughts of following tins plan, when 
he despatched d’dlarvillo to keep along by Bor- 
tliaimont ; but he abandoned tins idea ; hut his 
extreme promptitude, wliich often prevented delibe- 
ration, and his desire to gain a splendid victory, 
made him prefer at Jemmapes, and indeed during 
the whole campaign, an .attack in front. Besides all 
this, with tlio greatest presence of mind and vigour 
in the midst of action, he had encoor.aged our troops, 
and imparted to them his own heroic courage. 
The sensation produced by this victory was prodi- 
gious. The victory of Jemmapes filled France with 
joy, and afforded Europe a new source of surprise. 
No one knew wiiieh to admire most, either the self- 
possession which braved the enemy’s artillery, or 
the boldness with which the enemy’s ledouhta were 
occupied. The peril and the victory were both 
enlarged upon, and Europe onoo more confessed 
that French soldiers were capable of gaining great 
battles. 

At Paris, all sincere republicans rejoiced at the 
nows of this victory, and Jirepared to celebrate it 
with brilliant fdtes. The young Baptiste Renai'd, 
the servant of Dumouriez, was presented to the 
assembly, and honoured with the civic crown and 
an officer’s epaulet. Tlie Girondists, from feelings 
of justice and patriotism, applauded the success of 
the general. The Jacobins, although suspecting 
the intentions of Dumouriez, also lauded him, tlieir 
praises being rather called forth by the prosperous 
course of the revolution, than by any sentiment 
of gratitude towards the general. Mai'at alone 
grumbled at their transports, and maintained that 
Dumouriez must have concealed his losses ; that 
he could not even have attacked a mountain at so 
smjvll a price ; that he had taken neither baggage 
or artillery ; that the Austrians had departed 
without molestation ; that they were not defeated, 
but merely forced to retreat ; and, mingling with 
this sagacity of remai'k a rabid spirit of calumny, 
he added that the attack in front had only been 
ordered to saoiifioe the brave battalions of Paris ; 
that his colleagues at tlie convention, at the Jaco- 
bin Club, and all the nation, so prompt to admire 
this victory, were light-headed ; and that, for him- 
self, be should pronounce Dumouriez a good gene- 
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ral whon tlie whole of Belgium should bo Bubju' 
gated without n, single Austrian escaping ; and a 
good patriot when that country should be com- 
pletely i-evolutiouized and made perfectly free. 

“ You Erenchmen,” said he, " with this inclination 
to admire everything off-hand, m-o yet constantly 
expcsing yourselves by your inconsistency. One 
day you off-hand condemn Monteaguieu ; the next 
day, on hearing that be has conquered Savoy, you 
dote upon him. You then proaoribe him again, and 
thus become a laiighing-stoek by this running back- 
wards and forwards. As for me,” continued he, “ I 
distrust, I always accuse ; and as to the inconveni- 
ences attending such a disposition, they are incom- 
parably leas than those of a contrary turn of mind, 
for they never compromise the public safety. 
■Without doubt they expose me to be misunder- 
stood by some individuals ; but, considering the 
corruption of the age, and the many enemies liberty 
has to encounter, it is a thousand to one but I am 
right in looking upon moat men as intrlgcers and 
scoundrels, ready to undertalte any evil enterprise. 

I am, therefore, little likely to be deceived in my 
estimate of public fimotionavies ; and, whilst the 
fatal oonfidonoo which the generality of men place 
in them, induces them to conspire against their 
country with as much audacity as security ; the 
constant suspicion with whicli tlie public would 
regard them, according to my principles, would 
not Buffer tliom to take one step witliout trembling, 
for fear of being unmasked and punisliod*.” 

Tile battle of Juminapoa opened Belgium to the 
Erenoli, but singular difflcnltioa surrounded Du- 
mouriez ; and two striking pictures presented thero- 
aolvea to his view in the conquered territory: the 
Fronoh revolution being held up as an example, 
tended to accelerate the course of neighbouring 
revolutions, or assimilate them to their grand pro- 
totype ; and in their army, the military code being 
founded on demagogue principles, no discipline 
could be preserved. 

Belgium was divided into many parties : the 
first, tiiat of the Austrian domination, was confined 
to the imperial army, put to flight by Dumomuez ; 
the second, consisting of the whole nation, nobles, 
priests, magistrates, and people, uuanlraoualy re- 
pulsed a foreign yoke, and ardently desired to esta- 
bliaii their independence ; but this latter was sub- 
divided again into two other parties, — the nobles, 
priests, and privileged orders wisliod to preserve 
the ancient institutions, distmetions of rank, the 
old divisions of the provinces, and finally every- 
thing in its present state, with the exception of the 
Austrian power, which they wished to tlu-ow off ; 
this party were supported by the superstitious part 
of the piopulatiou, who remained attached to the 
clergy. Finally, the demagogues, or Belgian Jaco- 
bins, longed for a complete revolution, to establish 
the sovereignty of the people. 'With these, abso- 
lute equality formed the basis of what they called 
liberty. Thus each party adopted that part of the 
French revolution which seemed to suit their own 
views. It was thought that Dumouriez would 
preserve a medium in his own conduct towards 
them. Repelling Austria, and condemning the ex- 
clusive pretensions of the privileged orders, he was 
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yet unwilling to transphiut the Jacobin principles of 
Paris to Brussels, and to raise up new Oliahots and 
Marats in that city. Ilis object then was, without 
subverting the ancient organization of tlio country, 
to reform the feudal parts of its institutions. The 
enlightened part of the population caino into his 
views immediately, but it was difficult to unite them 
in one common bond, on account of flic sliglit rela- 
tionship that existed between the cities and pro- 
vinces ; and by convoking an assembly, Ibero was 
danger lest tliis temperate party should be over- 
borne by their violent opponents. Dumouriez, how- 
ever, notwithstanding these difficulllos, meditated, 
either by an alliance or an union, to attach Bel- 
gium to the French empire, and thus complete the 
natural boundaries of our territory, lie also took 
gi'eal pains to prevent bis soldiers from committing 
any outrages, cither by devastating the country or 
destroying property, that the immense i-eaoureos of 
the nation might be .at bis disposal for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that no class of the hiliabitants 
might be alieii.ated from liis interests, or tempted 
to impede the i>rogrcas of his army, or otliorwiso 
frustrate his objects by hostile insurrections. His 
chief care was to sootlio the clergy, who still pos- 
sessed great influence over the minds of the people. 
He aimed at attaining those objects which all ex- 
perience in revolutions proves are imiiraotioable, 
and which eveiy administrative and political faculty 
must, at the very outset, entirely renounce. Wo 
shall shortly see how his projects and plans wore 
developed. 

On entering Belgium, he pledged himself by a 
proclamation to respect property, persons, and the 
national independeneo. For this purpo.se be ordered 
tliait all public functionaries should retain tlieir 
situations, that tlie taxes should eoiitirtuc to ho col- 
lected, and that the first assomblios should bo called 
together immediately, tlnit tlioy might form a 
national convention, empowered to decide on tile 
fate of the Belgio nation. 

Other weiglity difficulties now arose. Motives of 
policy, the public welfare, and the common feelings 
of humanity, natui-ally made Duraoui-ioz desire tl)at 
a prudent and moderate revolution should take 
place in Belgium, but his most pressing solicitude 
was the subsistence of liis own .army. As a gene- 
ral, his first object was victory ; discipline and 
resources were absolutely necessary to secure this. 
On entering Mens, on the morning of the 7tb, in 
the midst of the joyful acclamations of the Bi'a- 
banqons, who honoured him and the brave Dam- 
pierre with a crown of victory, lie found liimself 
in the greatest embarrassment. His commissariats 
were slili at Valenciennes; none of the promised 
stores had arrived. Clothing for his soldiers, almost 
bare, live stock, horses for the artillery, baggage 
waggons, and, above nil, money to pay his troops, 
as the assignats would not pass in Belgium, were 
all wanting. The emigrants having circulated a 
great number of false assignats, they had lost all 
credit; besides, no nation is willing to participate 
in the difficulties of another, by accepting that 
paper which represents its debts. 

The impetuosity of Dumouriez’s character, which 
amounted frequently to imprudence, makes it very 
probable that he would not have remained from tlie 
I 7th to the lUh at Mens, nor have suffered the 
[ Duke of Saxe-Teschen to liave retired witliout mo- 
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le.'itation, if the details of tlie commiasariat depart- plans, and to obtain the ratification of all the en- 
inont had not detained him in spite of himself, and gagements he had entered into. He had already 
had not entirely abaorhed that attention whieh excited sufficient prejudice against liiinself by tire 
should have been exclusively occupied ivitli mili- species of administrative dictatorship lie had as- 
tary preparations. In this difficulty he adopted a sumed, and by the moderation lie had manifested 
very well cotioeived expedient, that of malclng him- with regard to the Belgians, without allyuig him- 
self the medium of all eommereial intercourse with self to men already suspected, or, if they were not, 
the Belgians. This plan afforded him many advan- on the eve of becoming so. At this time, in fact, a 
tages. The objects of consumption were upon the general murmur was raised against the old aclmi- 
spot, and no delay Iiad to be apprehended. These nistrations, wliieli were filled, said tlie people, with 
purcliases interested many of the Belgians in the rogues and aristocrats. 

presence of the French army; in paying the sellers After having provided for the subsistence of his 
ill assignats, they were interested in promoting soldiers, Dumouriez turned his attention to accele- 
their currency ; this also dispensed with the neces- rating the march of Lahourdonnaie. This gene- 
sity of a compulsory circulation, an important point: ral having obstinately persisted in ronialnini' in tlic 
for every individual who receives a compulsory rear, did not enter Tournay till very late, and then 
circulating medium regards it as stolen property took part in scenes worthy of the Jacobins, and 
by the authority who prescribes it, and tliis is the levied heavy contributions. Dumouriez ordered 
sure way to damnify it in the eyes of the public, him to march rapidly on Ghent and the Scheldt on 
Ho also entertained another plan, that of bor- his way to Antwerp, and then to complete tlie 
rowing money from tlia clergy on tlie security of circuit of tlio oountry to the Meuse. Valence 
the French nation. Tills would have afforded him finally arrived in line, after many involuntary 
funds in specie, and although it seemed to bear delays, and immediately received orders to reach 
hard upon the ocdeslastical body, it was calculated Hivclles on the 13th or 14th. Dumouriez, be- 
to inspire them with oonfidenoo, by acknowledging lieving that theDiiko de Saxe-Tesdien liad retired 
thoir existence as an order, and the personal nature behind the canal of Vilvorden, directed that Valence, 
of their property. Finally, Franco having to da- by going round tlie forest of Soigiiies should got 
maud of the Belgians the liquidation of the expenses behind this canal, and there should receive the 
of a wav undertaken, to procure their freedom, the duko at the passage of the Dyle. 
suiM tlius obtained might iuava repaid the elorgy, On the Utli Dumouriez left Mans, and eaine up 
so that with a small halanoo tlie wliole coat of the slowly with the enemy, wiio retired witli order, hut 
war would have been defrayed at a very slight also very leisurely. From tlie delay of his baggage 
charge, wliilat Dumouriez fulfilling the promises of and stores, ho was not able to arrive in time to 
his priiolaniation, would have subsisted his army in make up for tlie many days he had unavoidably 
Belgium free of o.vponso, without either galling the lost. On the J3th, however, advancing with only 
inhabitants, or disorganizing their government. But the advanced guard, ho found himself unexpectedly 
these plans only demonstrated great talent, and, in in the midst of tlie enemy at Anderlecht, and 
times of revolution it woulclseam that talent is called hardly escaped being surrounded; but with his 
upon to act luotliiidically; and either to antieipatp usual promptitude and courage he drew up his 
the disorders which are about to take place and men, and an-anged the few pieces of artillery ho 
immediately retire, or olsa foreseeing them, to per- had with liim in such a manner as to make the 
mit them to take thoir course, and in assenting to Austrians believe tliat ho occupied the field of 
a state of disorder, continue to bo serviceable at battle with his whole army. He tluis succeeded in 
the head of tlie military or civic power. No man checking the enemy and gained time for the 
has ever been so detached from tlie affairs of the aixival of his main body, who iiearing that he 
world as to be able to adopt the former line of con- was in jeopardy, hastened with all speed to re- 
duet; but there has been a description of character, lieve him. 

who, having been in an elevated station, found On the 14th he entered Brussels, and there was 
it practicable to be virtuous, in pursuing the latter again impeded by tlie same commibs.ariat emhaa'- 
oourse, itwas he*, who being a member of the Com- rassments, having neither coin or any of tliose 
mittee of Public Safety, without participating in resources necessary for tlie maintenance of liis 
its public acta, dedicated himself to the labours of troops. Here he learnt that the ministry had ra- 
the war department, and organifsd the meam of fused to consent to any of the coutraets ho had 
oStaintnpoiotoi'y, which, under every form of govern- made with the exception of one, and tliat all the 
ment, is deemed honourable, legitimate, and under old military commissariat Bstablishiiients liad been 
every oireumstanoe, patriotic. rephaced by a committee called tlie committee of 

Dumouriez, in his financial operations, and his supply, 
mercantile arrangements with the Belgians, ob- This committee iiad alone, for the future, the 
tained much assistance from Malus, the commissary right of entering into contracts, and making pur- 
of war, a man skilful and active, who had gained chases for the supply of the armies, and no general 
his esteem by his useful talents, and whose accounts was allowed in any way to interfere with their 
the general did not therefore inspect with much proceedings. This was the first measure of a 
accuracy; he also employed d’Espagnac, formerly revolution which was about to introduce a complete 
a libertine abbS, one of those corrupt intellectuals temporary disorganization into all the departments 
of the old regime, and one of those men whose of the administration of the country, 
versatile talents aeciimmodate themselves with Those departments of government which require 
grace and aptitude to ail occupations. Dumouriez long study to fulfil their duties, are commoniy the 
despatched this man to the ministry to explain his last affected by a revolution, because they are less 
• Alluding to Carnot. Tnn,. *6 objects of .ambition, and there is an absolute 
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uei!iisbit,y tlint ijuraoiis coniiiotont to fill such situu- 
tiiiiia should be prosei-ved from rovolulioniu-y fury. 
Thus li.u’dly iiiiy change had taken pl.tco in the 
staffs of the .ai'iny, in the offices of the Bevernl 
niimsti'ies, in the oomiiiisaarmL department, and 
especially in the naval administration, which of nil 
others requires a peculiar kind of knowledge and 
iuformaiiou. But a ory was now r.aiaed ag.nin3t 
the aristocrats who filled these several offices, and 
the executive council were reproached with not 
having removed them and substituted other officers 
in their place. The adinhustr.ation against which 
the most violent outcries wore raised was the com- 
niissnri.'it. The commissaries, who taking adv.an- 
tage of the troubled state of public affairs, exacted 
the most exorbitant prices for thoir goods, which 
they took care should he of a very inferior desorip- 
tion, and who robbed the nation with unparalleled 
effrontery, became objects of qust and bitter re- 
proaches. The deputy G.rmhon of Montpelier 
was their most implacaUe adversary. Passionately 
attached to linancial studios, and watchful in pre- 
serving the public economy, tliis deputy had ob- 
tained a great ascendancy in questions of this 
nature, and possessed the entire confidence of the 
assembly. Although a deouled democrat, ha had 
loudly inveighed ag.aluat the c.Xactions of the com- 
mune, and astonished those who did not perceive 
that he oonilumned, as a financier, those disovders 
whioh as a Jacobin ho would havo pardoned. Ha 
deolainied with groat energy against the commis- 
saries, and sought to bring them to punishment 
with all that violcnco of tamper for whioh he was 
rem.arkahle. He daily brought to light new frauds; 
and ill demanding their prevention in future, he 
found his audience all of one mind ; all honest 
men desired the punishment of delinquents, the 
Jacobins wore eager to persecuto the aristocrats, 
and intriguing characters were deligiited at the 
prospect of so many places lieaomlng vacant. 

Tlie idea of a ooinuiitteo of supply, which we 
have before alluded to, was then started. It was 
thought that this committee, forming one body, 
and made responsible, would prevent the state 
being impusod upon by the frauds of individual 
oamuilssaries, and by laying in stores of every 
description, would not be subject, in a moment of 
need, to purchase supplies at an exorbitant price, 
which ministers had hitlierto been obliged to do; 
for the commiss.arios, forming a, combin.atioii, 
always refused to sell tlieir goods luider the st.an- 
dard price they might fix among themselves. This 
institution was established with the concurrence of 
all the ministers, and Cambon was particularly its 
cliief partisan ; more especially, as this new and 
simple. process was in accordance with his vigorous 
turn of miiiil. It was, therefore, immediately signi- 
fied to Dumouricz that in future he was forbidden to 
• form any contracts in his own name, and that those 
he had already entered into must he immediately 
aunullfcd. At tlie same time the commissariat 
fund was suppressed, and the assembly made some 
difficulty ill paying out of the national treasury a 
sum which a Belgian merohant had lent to the 
army, on the security of a promissory note from 
Dumourjez. 

This change in the commissariat department, 
which was certainly effected with laudable inten- 
tions, unfortunately, in couom-rence with other oir- 


euinstauccs, tiinied out extroincly disastrous in its 
effects. Sorvau, during his ministry, had to pro- 
vide for tho subsistoiico and other wants of the 
troops which wore so hastily aasoniblcd in Cham- 
pagne ; and it was as much as ho could do to fur- 
nish the necessary supplies at that omhaiTassiiig 
moment. After the campaign of tlie Argoimo, the 
stores collected with so much labour wero fiiimd to 
ha exhausted ; the volunteers who had left Uioiv 
homes with a single coat were almost naked ; eacli 
army required a perfect equipment ; and this new 
requisition was to bo complied with in the midst of 
winter, and in spite of the rapidity of the Belgian 
invasion. Paclie, the successor of Servan, liad 
then a difficult task to accomplish ; but unfortu- 
nately, although diligent and talented, he was also 
wealc and supple, and being disposed to gain the 
favour of all, especially tho Jacobins, possessed ao 
commanding authority over any one, and his 
ministry was perfectly destitute of that decisive 
vigour which the exigencies of the moment made 
so necessary. If to tho pressing necessities of the 
army we join the ooiisideration of the difficulties 
incident to tlio winter season, the urgent call for 
extreme promptitude, the weakness of the new 
minister, tlie general disorder of tho state, atid 
consequently of the wliolo revolution in tho admi- 
nistrative system, we may form some idea of tho 
oonCusion of this moment, the destitution of tho 
armies, their bitter complaints, and the violent 
reproaches whioh wore intei-ohangod between tho 
generals and the ministers. 

The news of these ohaiiges of administration 
excited the indignation of Dumovu-iez in a very 
high degree. Whilst the now system was orgaaiiz- 
ing, ho saw his army exposed to perish through i 
privations, if the contracts lie had entered into 
were not fulfilled. He took upon himself, then, 
the responsihility of enforcing them, and ordered 
his agents, Mains, d’Esp.agmic, and a third named 
Petit Jean, to superintend then' execution. Ho 
wrote at the same time to the ministry in so lofty 
a tone as increased the suspicions of the dema- 
gogues, who were disgusted at his lukewarmness, 
and at the admiuistrativo dictatorship ho appeared 
to assume. He declared that ho would not con- 
tinue his services without he was allowed to pro- 
vide as lio thought proper for the wants of his 
army. He maintained that the committee of sup- 
ply was an absurdity ; that they would be obliged 
to transport with great labour from a distance that 
which he could furnish himself with, with more 
facility, on the spot ; that this teansportation would 
be attended with enormous expense, aud be sub- 
ject to delays, during which his ai’my might perish 
of hunger, cold, and privation ; that the Belgians, 
according to ths proposed system, would lose all 
interest in the presence of the French troops in 
then- country, aud would no longer favour the cir- 
culation of assignats ; that the peculations of com- 
missaries would in no wise he prevented, as the 
fnoility of robbing the state by affixing exorbitant 
prices to goods would always call into existence 
public peoulatorB ; that nothing Could prevent tlie ' 
members of the committee of supply becoming 
interested speculators, in spite of all the prohibi- 
tions of the law ; that thus them proposed plan 
was nothing more than a mere dream of economy, 
which, even if it were not ohimerical, would, at 
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llie monienl’, bo nttancleil with tlie most disnatrous 
efFects, by iiitc;iTii])t‘ing tliQ services of public offi- 
cers. The conipo.sit'ioii oF tbo committee of supply, 
which was filled by the creatures of the minister 
Claviere, wliom he believed to be selected from 
nujtivcs of distrust, exercised by the Girondists 
towards himself, also greatly irritated Dumouriez. 
Yet this selection was one certainly made iu good 
faith, and approved of by all parties, and certainly 
liad no refercncG whatever to party feeling. 

Pache, as a firm and patriotic minister, should 
have endeavoured to satisfy Dumouriez, for the 
sake of the republic. For this purpose it was 
necessary to examine his demands, to attend to 
those which were just, to reject the rest, and con- 
duct everything with autliority and vigour, so as 
to silence reproaches and disputes, and prevent 
confusion. Fiir, however, from acting this part, 
Pachc, already reproached with inefficiency by the 
Girondists, and therefore somewhat alienated from 
them, allowed the general, the Girondists, and tlie 
convention, to continue their altercations. At the 
council he read those inconsiderate letters of the 
general, in which he complained of the suspicions 
of the Girondist mlnistera j at the convention they 
promulgated his imperious demands, in which he 
offered his resignation in case they wei'e not com- 
plied with. Censoring nothing, but explaining 
nothing, and putting on the hypocritical semblance 
of fidelity, liia coinniunioatlons produced the most 
disastrous effects. The Girondists, the convention, 
and the Jacobins, were all offended at the lofty 
tone of the general, Gambon thundered lus invec- 
tives against Malus, d’Espagnao, and Petit Jean j 
mentioned the prices of their articles, which were 
exorbitant ^ depicted the shameful luxury in which 
d’Espagnac indulged ; enumerated the former do- 
I linquencies of Petit Jean, and induced the assem- 
bly to impeach all three. He pretended that 
Dumouriez was surrounded by intriguers, from 
whom he should bo immediately freed ; he main- 
tained that the committee of supply was an excel- 
lent institution ; that to provision the ariAy from 
the theatre of war would be robbing the trades of 
Franco, and exposing the country to mutinies for 
want of work j that as to the assignats, no addx*ess 
was necessary to force their currency ; that the 
genei’al was to blame in not authoritatively enforc- 
ing their reception, and in not transportiug the 
French revolution into Belgium with all its finan- 
cial and other systems ; that the Belgians to whom 
Franco had given liberty should accept of it with 
all its advantages and disadvantages. At the tri- 
bune of the convention Dumouriez was looked upon 
as the dupe of lus agents ; but at the Jacobin club, 
aud in MaraPs newspaper, he was thought to 
be in concert with them, and even to be a par- 
taker of their robberies, a suspicion which rests 
upon no probability but that of the freq.ueiit exam- 
ples of other generals. 

Dumouriez was obliged to deliver up his com- 
missaries, and was himself personally affronted by 
their being arrested in spite of the assurance of 
protection he liad given them. Fache assured him, 
wdth his accustomed smoothness of language, that 
his demaiida should be examined, that his wants 
should be provided for, aud that for this purpose 
the committee of supply had already made consi- 
derable purchases j lie announced at the same time 


numerous arrivals of stores which had never taken 
pkce. Dumouriez not receiving them, complained 
iiiecssaiitly ; so that in reading the letters of the 
minister one would have thought that every thing 
was in abundance, and in reading those of the 
general that he wag perfectly destitute. Dumou- 
riez had recourse in his difficulties to many expe- 
dients, and among otheva to boiTuwing money from 
the chapters of churches j ho subsisted also for 
some time on a purchase of Malua, which, in con- 
sideration of Ilia pressing necessities, he was per- 
mitted to make use of. He had been now kept at 
Brussels from the 14th to the lOtli. 

Meantime Stengel, detached with the advanced 
guard, had taken Malincs j this was an important 
capture, on account of the ammunition in powder 
and. arms of all descriptions which this place con- 
tained, and which indeed was the avsenal of Bel- 
gium. Labourdonnaie had entered Aiitwcap on 
the 18th, where ho established clubs, and alienated 
the Belgians by the encouragement he gave to 
popular agitations ; meanwhile he conducted the 
siege of the citadel but very feebly. Dumouriez, 
no longer able to endure a lieutenant so much 
occupied with clubs and so little by war, re- 
placed him by Miranda, an intrepid Peruvian, 
who bad ar-rived in France during the revolution, 
and had attained to a high rank in the army 
through the friendship of Petion. Labourdomiaie, 
deprived of his command aud recalled into the de- 
partment of the north, omitted nothing to 
the zeal of the Jacobins against C^bsar Dmnourlez, 
This was the name wliicli was already giveu to the 
general. 

The enemy, on his repulse from Jemmapes, had 
first meditated talcing up lus position behind the 
canal of Vilvordeu, and keeping up a communica- 
tion with Antwerp. He thus committed the saiuo 
oiTor that Dumouriez had fallen into by attempting 
to approach the Scheldt, instead of hastening to the 
Meuse, which they should have both done, the one 
to retire, and the other to prevent the retreat. 
Finally Clerfait, who had assumed the command, 
felt the necessity of speedily repassing tlie Meuse, 
and abandoning Antwerp to its fate. Dumouriez 
then directed Valence to inarch from Nivellea upon 
Namur, and to besiege that place, and in this he 
certainly committed a very serious error, for he 
should rather have despatched him to the other 
side of the Meuse to cub off the retreat of the Aus- 
trians j tlie defeat of the defensive army would 
natui'aily have led to the reduction of Namur. 
But the new system of war had hardly been begun 
to be known, and Dumouriez proved himself in 
this instance, as in many others, deficient in rehee- 
tion, .He left Brussels on the 19th j on the 20tli, 
he miu’ched tlmough Loxivain ; and on the 22iul, 
came up with the enemy, aud cut off four or five 
hundred of his troops. Here again absolute want 
of necessary pruvkioua stopped him ; he started 
again on the 26tb, and on the 27 th arrived before 
Lidge, and wag warmly engaged witii the rear- 
guard of the enemy at Varoux. General Staray, 
who coromauded it, defended himself nubly, and 
received a mortal wound. Finally, on the muriiiiig 
of the 28th, Dumouriez entered Li^ge, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, who, in that city, were 
extremely friendly to the revolution. Miranda took 
the citadel of Antwerp on the 29tli, and could now j 
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tioniplobe tlio circuifc of Belgium, by marching 
straight to Ruremondo. Valcnoe occupied Namur 
oil the 2iid of I)oeembei’. Clerfait directed hia 
luai’ch towards Roer, and Beaulieu towards Lux- 
cmboui'g. 

The •whale af Belgium, aa far tas the Meuae,waa 
now occupied, but it still remained to subdue the 
toiTitory extending to the Rhine, and great hiu- 
drances boro presented tliemaelvea to Dumouriez. 
Either from the difficulty of transporting stores in 
the •winter season, or through official negligence, 
nothing had yet reached his amy, and although 
provisions were abundant at Valenciennes, they 
wore wanting altogether on the Meuse. Pasche, 
to satisfy tlio Jacobins, had thrown open the desks 
of his office for their inspection, and the greatest 
disorder prevailed there. All official duty was 
neglected, and, owing to inattention, the moat con- 
tradictory orders were given. All business was 
thus fatally impeded, and whilst the minister be- 
lieved that the stores had already reached theU* 
destination, the operations of Dumouriez were sus- 
pended from absolute want. The institution of the 
committee of supply had greatly augmented this 
disorder. The new commissary, Ronsin, who suc- 
ceeded Mains and d’Espagnac, found himself in 
the greatest embarrassment. Badly received by 
the army, he was frightened at the tusk he had ■ 
undertakuiij and by the orders of Dumouriez, in i 
spite of the late decisions of the convention, he con- ' 
tinned to make ]nirchiiscs on the theatre of war. 
By tin*? means, the army obtained bread and meat, 
but clothes, carriage, money, and fodder for their 
cattle, tlioy M'oro porfoctly destitute of, and their 
horses died daily of hunger. Another calamity 
afflicted the army, this was desertion. The volun- 
teers, who, in a moment of enthusiasm, had hurried 
to Champagne, felt their courage cool after the 
danger had passed over; they were besides disgusted 
with the varied privations they were obliged to 
endure, and they deserted in companies. The body 
whicli Dumouriez personally commanded had al- 
ready lost at least ten thousand men, and its num- 
bers daily dwindled. The Belgian le'viee, which 
had been promised, never took place, for it was 
almost impossible to embody or discipline the differ- 
ent classes of a population, and tlio different pro- 
vinces of a country, wliicli ivere greatly at variance 
with each other. Li^ge was friendly to the revo- 
lution, but Brabant and Flanders observed with 
distrust the growing ascendancy of the Jacobins in 
the clubs wbieh had been established at Ghent, 
Antwerp, Brussels, and other towns. The Belgians 
were not very cordially disposed towards our sol- 
diers, and manifested a great unwillingness to 
receive their assignats ; indeed they would not 
upon any account accept our paper money, and 
Dumouriez I’efused to give it a forced currency. 
Thus, although victorious, and master of the coun- 
try, the French army found itself most unfor- 
tunately situated, from the combined effects of 
scarcity, desertion, and the dubious and almost un- 
favourable dispositions of the inhabitants. The 
convention beset by the contradictoi’y representa- 
tions of a general, who complained haughtily of his 
destitute situation, and of a minister who certified 
modestly, but with assurance, that the most abun- 
I dant supplies had been sent to the army, despatched 
four commissaries, taken from among tbemSelves, 


into BelgUun, to ascertain tho true state of the 
case. These four commissaries wore Duiiton, 
Camus, Lacroix, and Cossnin. 

Whilst Dumouriez was engaged, chiving the 
month of Novomber, in occupying Belgium, as far 
aa the Meuso, Custinc, keeping near Frankfort niul 
the Maine, was threatened by the Prussians ivlio 
had reuscended the Lahn. He would have de- 
sired that the whole war should have been carried 
on in the neighbourhood of his army, to protect 
him in the rear, and enable him to repeat hia irre- 
gular incursions into Germany. Thus he com- 
plained continually of Dumouriez, because he did 
not arrive at Cologne, and of Kellormann, because 
he did not march on Coblentz. We shall sec, im- 
niod-iately, the difficulties which hindered Dumou- 
riez advancing more speedily: and to have made it 
possible for Kellermann to quit bis present post, 
Custine must liave reuoiinced those incursions on 
the enemy which made the galleries of the Jacobin 
club, and the journals, ring with acclamations, 
have confined himself within tho limits of the 
Rhine, and fortifying Maycnce, have occupied Cob- 
lentz himself. But he wished the other generals 
to take their posts behind him, that be might 
have the honour of assuming the oflbnsivo in 
Germany. Pressed by Ins solicUationa and com- 
plaints, the executive council recalled Kellormann, 
replaced him by Beurnonvillc, and gave the latter 
instructions to eap}tur© Treves wliiiRt tho acuison 
was yet much advanced, and in the heart of an 
impoverished coui^try which was extremely diffi- 
cult of occupation, Tliere was only one way of 
carrying tliis enterprise into effect, and tliis was at 
I first to inarch between Luxembourg and Treves, 

I and thus arrive at Coblentz, whilst Custiuc reached 
' the same city by tho Rhine. By this means iho 
Prussians, not yet recovered from their defeat in 
Champagne, would have boon crushed, and assist- 
ance have been rendered to Dumouriez, who ought 
by that time to have arrived at Cologne, or in 
case he had not arrived, could have aided him in 
bis march tliither. In this manner, Luxembourg 
and Treves, cities impossible to take by main force, 
would liave fallen by famine, cut off, as they would 
have been, from all possibility of succour. But 
Custine having persisted in hia incursions into 
Wdtdravia, and the army of the Moselle having 
remained in its cantoiimouts, there was no time, al 
the end of November, to march against these 
places for the purpose of supporting Custine against 
the Prussiaus, who were now rcaaceuding the 
Rhine with renewed courage. Bcurnonville urged 
these arguments, but the nation being emulous of 
conquest, and desirous of punishing the Elector of 
Treves for his conduct towards France, Beurnon- 
ville received orders to commence the attack, 
which he attempted with as much spirit us if he 
had approved of the enterprise. But after some 
brilliant and well fought engagements he was 
obliged to renounce his undertaking and retire 
towards Lorraine. Thus situated, Custine found 
his successes on the banks of the Maycnce greatly 
endangered, but being unwilling to acknowledge 
Ilia temerity and the instability of his conquest by 
a retreat, lie still persisted in maintaining it ns 
long 03 it was possible. He bad stationed a garrison 
of two thousand four hundred men in Frankfort, 
and although this force was altogether iiisufficieiu, 
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for the jirotcclioii of au open Lown, inhabited by 
a population greatly alienated by unjust imposi- 
tions, ho ordered the officer commanding to defend 
it to the last ; and he liimaelfj posted at Ober-Ysel 
and Hombourg, a littio below Frankfort, affected 
a vain and ridiculoua show of spirit. Such was 
the situation of the ai'tny in tliia quarter, towards 
the end of November and at the beginning of 
December. 

Nothing had yet been done on the borders of the 
Bbino. At the Alps, Montesquieu whom we left 
negotiating with Switzerland, and endeavouring at 
tlie same time to make Geneva and the French 
ministry listen to liis reasonable arguments, had 
been obliged to emigrate. An accusation had been 
directed against him, for having, so said his accu- 
sers, compromised the dignity of the nation, by 
allowing an article by which, our troops were forced 
to evacuate Geneva and its neighbourhood, to be I 
inserted in his capitulation with that city, and more ' 
especially by enforcing tho execution of this ar- 
ticle. An irnpcachmeut was launched against him, 
and lie took refuge in Geneva. But his diplomacy was 
confirmed by the discretion which characterised it, 
and whilst he was subjected to impcacliinent, the 
ministers carried on their negotiations with Geneva, 
upon the terms of the fundamental articles set- 
tled by him, Tho troops of Borne retired; the 
French troops took up tliciv cantonments within 
the required limits ; the all-important neutrality of 
Switzerland was confirmed to France, and one of 
her frontiers vvas protected for many years. This 
important acquisUiiin wna not properly estimated, 
thanks to tho suggoations of Clavi^re, and thanks 
also to the vanity of the parvenus^ that we were 
diverted from the path on tho eve of attaining oni* 
victories. 

In the Gomttf of Nice, the miniatvy had gloriously 
recaptured the post of Sospello, of which the Pied- 
montese had, for a moment, deprived us, and which 
they had lately lost after sustaining a considerable 
check. This success was attinbutable to the skill 
of general Brunet. Our naval force, mistress of 
the Mediterranean, sailed to Genoa and Naples, 
where branches of the house of Bourbon reigned, 
and to all the states of Italy, to obtain their ac- 
knowledgment of the new French repuhUc. This 
was not extorted from Naples till after a cannonade 
had been opened on the town, and our fleets re- 
turned encouraged by the concussions wrung from 
the enemy. In the Pyrenees every thing re- 
mained perfectly stationary, Servan, for want of 
means, had great difficulty in re-organizing the 
army of observation. In spite of the enormous 


expenses which tlie nation sustained, of a hundred | 
and eighty to two hundred millions of francs per 1 
month, the armies of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and : 
the Moselle, were in the same distress, by the dis- 
organization of the service, and by tho confusion 
which prevailed in the war department j yet, in the 
midst of tliese afflicting circumstances, tho pride 
and intoxication of victory was atili undimiui.shed. 
At this juncture, the extravagant spirit of France 
triumphing in tho victory of Jemmapes, the cap- 
ture of Frankfort, the occupation of Savoy and 
Nice, and the sudden estimation to which we bad 
risen in the eyes of Europe, beheld, in imagination, 
thrones tumbled to the ground, and all the ualiona 
of the world forming themselves into iiulepoiideiit 
republics. “ Ah, if it were true,*’ said a member 
of the Jacobin club, in reference to the union be- 
tween Savoy and France, if it were true that the 
moment of the awakening of nations had arrived; 
if it were true that the overturning of thrones would 
be tlio immediate couaequonco of the succcbs of our 
arms and of the revolutionary volcano ; if it were 
true that the virtues of republics were about finally 
to avenge the world for all the crimes that royalty 
had committed } that every nation liberated from 
slavery were about to establish a government, con- 
formable to the extent of dominion which nature has 
assigned it; and that from tho national conventions 
of all people, a certain number of extraordinary 
deputies would form au universal convention in the 
centre of tho globe, to watcli incessantly over the 
rights of man, the liberty of commerce, and the 
peace of the human race • I*’ 

About this time, the assembly being informed of 
some acts of tyranny exercised by tlio Duke do 
Deux-Ponts against some of his subjects, in a 
moment of enthusiasm issued the following de- 
cree. 

"The national convention declares that she will 
afford succour and fraternity to all nations wdi(» 
wish to recover their liberty; and she has given it 
in diai’ge to the executive power to give orders to 
the generals of the French armies to aid all citizens 
who may have been, or shall be oppressed in the 
cause of liberty. 

" The national convention order the generals of 
th© French armies to have printed, and publicly to 
promulgate this decree, wherever the arin.s of the 
republic may be carried. 

“Paris, November 19th, 1792.” 

• Speech of Milhaud, deputy of Cantal, doUveced In the 
club of iho Jacobins, iu November, 1792. 
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Tue trial of Louis XVI. wits at. lost about 
to comuieueo ; partlen were iibout to measure 
their strengtli, discover thoir intentions, and ex- 
hibit their real cluiractere to eacli otlicr. 'J'he 
Girondists, to check the aUgliteat symptom of pity, 
accused those who appeared touched by the con- 
templation of fallen grandeur of 

Tho Jacobins, who attacked in Louis XVI. mo- 
narchy personified, had undoubtedly made some 
progress, yet they still met with strong opposition 
in Paris, and a still stronger in the remaining part 
of France, They domineered over the capital by 
tlioir club, by the commune, and by tho sections ; 
yet the middle class, resuming their courage, offered 
some resiahince. Petiou having refused the mayor- 
alty, tho phyffiuiau Chambon had obtained a great 
majority of suffragob, and accepted, with regret, of 
a situation, which was little suited to his moderate 
and unambitious character, Tliia choice proves 
that the middle classes of Paris still possessed 
great influence. The laudUoldera, traders, and in 
fact all persons of the middle classes, had not as 
yet deserted either the municipal councils, those of 
the depai'tments, or the popular societies, and sent 
up addresses to the majority of the convention, 
which always breathed moderation aud attachment 
to the laws. Many affiliated Jacobin societies dis- 
approved of the mother institution, and demanded 
in a high tone the expulsion of Marat j and even 
some of them, of Robespierre. Finally, the Bou- 
chea-du Hhone, the Calvados, the Finisterre, and 
the Gironde, despatched new federalists, who, anti- 
cipating the decrees of the assembly, as they had 
done on the lOth of August, came, they said, to 
protect the convention and maintaiu its indepen- 
dence. 

The Jacobins at present had no hold on the 
armies ; the staffs and military officers continued 
I to repel all their approaches. They had, however, 
invaded the ministry of tlie war department. Paclie 
had weakly suffered them to do this, and had dis- 
missed all his former clerks to replace them by 
members of the Jacobin club. They took posses- 
sion of hia office, attended in slovenly and dirty 
dresses, made motions, and introduced into its ser- 
vice a quantity of married priests recommended by 
Audouin, who was himself a married priest. On© 
of the leading members in this ministry was Has- 
aenfratsj, formerly an inhabitant of Metz, who be- 
coming a bankrupt, had been obliged to fly the 
country, and who, like many others, had risen to 
a high rank in the public estimation by his dema- 
gogue zeal. Tims the organization of the army 


was completely altered, and so far as it was practi- 
cable, the army itself was fiUed with a new class of 
very opposite opinions to their predecessors ; and 
thus, whilst Roland incurred the hatred of the 
Jacobins, Pache was cherished and eulogised by 
them. His gentleness, his modesty and vast capa,- I 
city, were contrasted invidiously with tho unbending 
firmness of Roland, which they miscalled pride. 
Robind, indeed, had excluded the Jacobins entirely 
from the ministry of the interior. To vvatcli over 
the conduct of the constituted authorities, to re- 
tain them within the proper limits of thoir adminis- 
trations, to maintain tho public tranquillity, to keep 
a watchful eye on the popular societies, to provide 
for the subsistence of the population, and to ju'otect 
commerce and property, was tho arduous task of 
Roland, and bcfuKilled it with extraordinary ability 
and energy. He daily denounced tho coniinuuf, 
and made every effort to put a stop to its various 
excesses ; he intercepted its currespondence, as 
also that of the Jacobins, and substituted iu the 
place of their violent letters, others full of modera- 
tion, which produced everywhere a more salutary 
effect. Ho preserved inviolate the emigrant pro- 
perty, which bad devolved on tho state, repressed 
those disovdensto whieli scarcity gave rise, and ex- 
erted tho authority of the law, and oven force, 
when it was possible, to keep down those revolu- 
tionary passions which occasioned so many tumults, 
The difference which the Jacobins found between 
Pache and Roland may easily be conceived, and 
the famiUes of the two ministers rendered this dif- 
ference still more striking. The wife and daughters 
of Pache attended the chibs and sections 5 they 
might be seen even in the barracks of the federalists, 
Nyhosc favour it was important to gain, and distin- 
guished themselves by a low Jacobinism, which 
strikingly contrasted them with the wife of Ro- 
land, reraarkabb chiefly for a proud iniud, a culti- 
vated understanding, and polished manners, and 
above all, the centre of attraction to those orators 
so brilliant and so much hated. 

Pache and Roland, then, were the two persons 
around whom all the members of the council 
ranged themselves. Clavih’e, minister of finances, 
although frequently embroiled, by the irascibility 
of his temper, with all parties, when appeased, 
always I’eturneil to the party of Roland, Lebrun, 
a weak man, but strongly attached to the Giron- 
dists by their superior intellect, had frequently 
associated Brissot with him in bis diplomatic 
labours ; and the Jacobins, denominating tlio latter 
an intriguei’, nuiiniaiitcd that ho was master of 
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tlio wliuk government, Ico.-iuse he oft™ log|. , . 
nssistiince to Lebrun. Garat, coiiteinplatij, "'j 
parties from tl'o hoiyht of metaphysical elev.^^- **■* 
contentoJ himself with forming a judgment 
respective cliaractora, hut felt himaelf by no 
called upon personally to oppose their errors^ 
seemoil to believe, tliat bcoause he had d'scovor,^ 
the faults of tliu Girondists ho was freed from Ifii 


thei.auitsoi nai uiroimista ne was ireeii n'om -ii 
obligation to support them, and considered, big 
indolenco in tlia liglit of true discretion. NKv„.r 
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theless, tho Jacohlus felt that the neutrality 
able a man was an important advantage, and 
him with occasioual pvaiae. Finally, Monge, ^ 
niiLtheniatical genius, a decided pati’iot, peifectlv 
uuinflneaeed by tlie moral theofics of tho Givon 
dista, tliouglifc it safest to follow the example 
Pache, allowed his administration to bo seized 
by the Jacobins, and, without disavowing j.|^^ 
Girondists, to whom he nwed his elovatioii, ^''Ccoptod 
tho eulogiuma of thoir adversaiies, and took iijg 
share of popularity with the minister of war. 

Thus tho Jacfjbin party, though possessing 
truckling slaves in Pacho and Monge, ami though 
assured of the neutrality of Garat, found an 
exorable adversary in Roland, who was sure ©f 
the co-operation of ClaviM*e and Lebrun, anj 
frequently provailod on the otiior nMiii&ters to ' 
grant him tlieir support. The Jacobins, thoivfovq I 
could by no means bo saiil to have a controIUn« I 
power in the stato j they repeated daily tliat there 
was notouQ king tho loss in the now order of thtugH 
but that on (ho other hand, tho same despotism^ 
the same intrigues, and tho same treasons exiatod « 
and that tho revolution would never be complete 
and certain in its offoct, imtil tho originahma 
all these secret inachiiuitioiis and o^jposing hi- 
fluencos, alroady imprisoned in tho Temple, should 
be utterly destroyed. 

Such, wc see, was the respective strength 
parties, and the state of tho revolution at the time 
when the procewa against Louie XVT. was eom- 
menced. This prince, with liis family, was confiued 
in the great tower of tho Temple. The commmxc 
having the diapcwal of the armed force and chai’ge 
of the police of the capital, Iiad consequently undex- 
their command the guard of the Temple, and it waa 
therefore, to their ungonerous suspicions andecow- 
ling authority that the royal family were snbjecfc. 
This unhappy family, being guarded by ^ class of 
men very inferior to that of which the convontion 
was composed, could neither expect that lenity or* 
respectwhich minds refined byediication are always 
inclined to pay to misfortune. They had been at 
I first imprisoned in the small tower, but werenfter- 
i wards removed to tho great one, which was deemed 
the most secure. The king occupied one floor, and 
the princesses and children another. They met 
daily, and were permitted to spend the sad season 
of their captivity in each other’s society. A single 
domestic had been allowed to follow tliem to their 
prison ; this was the faithful Clery, who, having 
escaped the massacres of the 10th of August, had 
returned to Paris, to offer his services, in Ihok 
calamity, to those whom he had formerly served in 
all the splendour of their power, This devoted 
servant endeavoured to supi)ly the place of the 
numerous attendants by ■whom hia master bad in 
former days been surrounded. Breakfast was alwys 
served at nino o’clock, in the chamber of tho king. 


ten the whole family met in tlio queen’s room. 
Jjouis XVI. there employed himself with the edu- 
(i^tion (if liig son. He taught him to repeat pas- 
gp,ges from Racino and Corneille, and gave him 
ijjj,tructi(jns in geography, a science he had culti- 
vated with much success himself. The queen 
occupied herself in tiic education of her (buigliter ; 
oj*, with her sister, w'hilcd away the heavy hours 
^vith needlework tapestries. At one o’cloek, wlien 
the weather was fine, the whole fiimily were con- 
tliicted into the garden tn take a short walk. Seve- 
J.M municipal oiheers and officen? of the guard 
ji_ccompai\ied thorn, and sometimes they had the 
jj,()Ui*iiful satisfaction of perceiving these attend- 
softened into commiseration, and somotiTnea 
Qljdiirate and contemptuous. Men of uncultivated 
minds are seldom generous ; and fallen grandeur, 
such charaeters, is only an object of scorn, 
we figure to ourselves this illustrious fiiniily, 
wlio were reproached with liaving so long been 
elated by power and pampered by luxury, ruled by 
gi*oss and ignorant mechanics, we can easily imagine 
^vitb what low malevolence and petty tyranny they 
naturally treat them ! The icing and queen 
fi.-equently overheard the most base aud cruel cou- 
yci‘sationa,and saw written up nn the walla, courts, 
and corridors of their prison, sentences expressive 
Qf' 0,11 tlie hatred the ancient sysLoni of government 
inspired, but which Louis XYI. and his con* 
goj’t had done nothing porson.illy to deserve. Yet 
th<?y ^experienced some consolation from the useless 
Qjtj>re3&ions of interest and pity their misery some- 
tirH®® called foith ; and they continued their me- 
lancholy walks on account of tlicir childi'en, to 
exercise was necessary. Whilst they paced 
I with sad steps the gloomy court of the Temple, 

I they p^irceived, at the windows of some of the 
I |j(»ighbouriiig houses, a throng of faithful subjects 
who rcfuained still attached to monarchy, and who 
had come to center , with melancholy interest, 
Ijjje jiai’i’ow boimdf .licli tlieir fallen monarch 
^vas imprisoned. 'O o’clock their walk was 

finished, and dinii' served. After dinner the 

I king aecusto > take a nap, and, whilst 
he slept, the quq i lier sister pursued their 
I jjgedlework occuf in silence, and Clery, in 

another room, air phe young prince with such 

' ploys US' suited to Ws age. In the 

eveniBg^ one of t nily read, aloud, to respite 

tjieit* grief with t enterbainment ; and, hav- 
ing- supped, eveiM etlrcd to his own chamber, 

after taking an t nate and melancholy leave 

of each other, fj ; never separated but with 

emotion. Befon mt to bed, the king usually 

read for many he Montesquieu, Bufi'un, Hurae’a 

j-jistory, the In of Christ^, and some of 

Latin and J classics, were his favouiite 
studios. He In died tho perusal of about 

hundred a| y volumes wiieii he left the 

5uch was the' this monarch during his sad 
^^ptWity. Kes to private life, he was re- 

to all his 3S, and became worthy of the 

of all g! en. His enemies themselves, 

Qtjserving him I nple, so calm, and so pui’e 

all bad pa , found it impossible to aup- 

Belter knowil \ country as Thomas i Kemsifi, to 
this pious 1 as been attributed. Train. 
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proas tin iiivnKintiu'y emotion, nncl ouglit, in conai- 
domtion of Itie virtues of the man, to have pardoned 
the errors of tiio prince. 

The ooramuiie, however, disquieted by suspicionj 
liad recourse to the most voxatiou.a precautions. 
The municipal oflieers never lost sight of any of 
tlia royal family, and would hardly consent to be 
separated from tliom by a closed door when they 
were retiring to re.st. Tiiey placed hods for them- 
selves at tbo entriince of each ebomher, so as to 
preclude all egress. Santorre, with bis sttiff, visited 
the whole tower daily, and sent in a regular report 
to the commune. The municipal officers of the 
guard formed a species of permanent council, who, 
haviiig a chamber in the tower allotted to their 
use, gave all orders, and replied to all the demands 
of the prisoners. At first, pens, ink, and paper 
had been left in the prison, but they were shortly 
taken aw.ay, as lilcewlso all edged instruments, 
such as Itnives, razors, scissors, and penknives, for 
the discovery of which the moat minute and offeii- 
alvc scOTclr was ‘mada. This was vary va\atvawa to 
the princesses, who were thus disabled from mend- 
ing their clothes, which were much in want of it, 
not Inaving been rop.aired since their first arrival in 
the Temple. In the sack of the Tuilei’ios nearly 
everything personally useful to tlio royal family 
Imd been destroyed. The wife of the English am- 
hasaadnr* sent soma linen to tUo queen, and the 
oommune, on the demand of the king, had some 
made up for all the family. As to other articles of 
dress, the king .and queen never tlumglit of asking 
for them, but wotild, doubtless, liave obtained them, 
had they expressed any wish of tho kind. With 
reg.^rJ to money, they were given, in September, 
tho sum of two thousand francs for their expenses; 
but suhsoquently the coinmuna wore unwilling to 
grant any further supply, fearing the use that 
might be made of it. A sum had been deposited 
in the hands of the governor of the Temple, and, 
on request by the prisoners, many articles were 
bought with it, of which they stood in need. 

W e must not exagger.ato the crimes of human 
nature by suppo.sing that the guai'diaua of the royal 
family, adding the most execrable malevolence to 
the fury of fanaticism, imposed upon them uugeno- 
Tous privations, and endeavoured thus to aggravate 
the bitterness of their rocnlleotious of former gran- 
deur. Distrust was the sole cause of many denials. 
Thus, whilst the fe.nr of plots restricted the number 
of the king’s attendants to one servant in the 
interior of the prison, many domestics were em- 
ployed in preparing his food at a small distance 
from the tower. The reports of the expenses of 
tho Temple, in vvliioh the greatest decorum is 
observed, in winch tho prisoners are mentioned 
witli respect, in wliich tlioir teinperiinae is higlily 
commended, .and in which Louis XVI. is jnstilied 
from the reproach of fondness for the luxuries of 
the table, — these reports, whioh liave never been 
suapeoted, make it appear that the expenses of the 
table of the Temple amounted in two months to 
the sum of twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five francs. Of the thirteen servants 
who were employed in the kitchen, one alone had 
permission to enter the prison .'iml assist Clery in 
his attendance on the royal family .at their meals. 


And, such is tlio ingenuity which captivity exer- 
cises, tiiat it was by tins servant, wliom Clery liad 
interested in tlie misfortunes of ins master, that 
news from abroad found admission sometimes into 
the Temple. Tiie unfortuiiato prisoners were kept 
in perfect ignorance of public events ; or if there 
were any exceptions to this rule of treatment, the 
representatives of tho commune confined them- 
selves to comnumicuting to them inforroation of 
tile victories of the republic, which wore cnlonlated 
to deprive tliem uf all liope. 

Clery, in order to make tlio royal family ac- 
quainted with the public news, imagined an expe- 
dient wliieh succeeded well enough. Ey means of 
the communications he secretly carried ou out 
of doors, he liad taken into his hire a pnhlic crier, 
who, under the pretext of selling his journals, 
placed himself under tho window of tlie Temple, 
and uttered with a loud voice the principal news 
of the day. Clery, at the appointed hour, stationed 
himself at this window, and thus obtained a know- 
ledge ef every thing which. v,'aa paeelug, ef ■'xhlch he 
informed the Idng, leaning over his hod, at tlio 
moment when he appeared to bo drawing the cur- 
tains around him. Suoli was tlie situation of the 
unhappy family who had fallen from a throne to a 
dungeon, and such were the expedients by whioh 
their zealous, faitliful, and industrious servant 
endeavoured to counteract the effects of the gloomy 
distrust of their jailors. 

Tho committoo finiilly presented their plan of 
proceedings against Louis XVI. to the assembly. 
Dufriche- vnlazd first made a report of the facts 
laid to tho charge of the monarch, and of tho 
evidence by which they were supported. This re- 
port, too long to be heard througliont, was printed 
by order of the convention, and a copy of it given 
to each of its members. On the 7th, tlie deputy 
Mailhe, speaking in tlie name of the committee of 
legislation, presented a report on tliose great ques- 
tions to whicli tlie proceedings against the king liad 
given rise; the first of which was, can Louis XVI. 
be brought to trial. What tribunal is competent to 
pass sentence upon him! 

Such were the two essential questions now to he 
discussed, and which deeply agitated the public 
mind. The printing of the report was immediately 
ordered. Translated into all languages, it imme- 
diately circulated through France and Europe. The 
discussion was adjourned to the 13th, in spite of 
the opposition of BiUaud-Varemres,who wished the 
first question to he carried by acclamation at the 
moment. 

A last Btrurggle was new ahont to take place 
between the opinions of the constituent assotnhly 
and those of the convention; and this struggle, as 
might be expected, was extremely violent, as the 
life or death of tho king depended on its result. 
The conetituent assembly was democratic in its 
ideas, and monarchical in its feelings. Thus whilst 
all their institutions were republican, a relic of 
affection and respect for Louis XVI. induced them 
to preserve royalty, together with those attributes 
which have been deemed necessary for its main- 
tenance, in a limited system of monnroliical feu- 
dality. Hereditary descent; executive power, a 
participation in legislative acta, and personal in- 
violability, are the prerogatives which are acknow- 
ledged at the throne of modern monarclnes, and 
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such were Uie prerogatives which tlio first assem- 
bly liad left 111 the possession of tho reigning family. 
Participation in legislative acts and the executive 
power, are fuuctioiia which may be va^rioualy mo- 
dified, and are not so essential to modern royalty 
as hereditary descent and personal inviolability. 
Of these two last, the former secures the perpetual 
and natural transmission of monai'chical power; the 
second places the person of each inheritor beyond 
the reach of personal attack; and, in fine, both of 
these establish an uninterrupted perpetuity of au- 
thority, inaccessible and unimpeachable. Obliged 
to act through the medium of its ministers, who . 
are responsible for tlieir actions, royalty is open to 
attack but on that one point, where it may be 
stricken without being shaken. Such is the cha- 
racter of feudal monarchy, os gradually modified 
by lapse of time, and made compatible with that 
degree of liberty to which nations of tlm present j 
age have attained. , 

Yet the constituent assembly had, in some mea- 
sure, restricted tlie sense of royal inviolability, for 
the flight to Yarennos, and tho conduct of the emi- 
grants, had led them to believo that ministerial 
responsibility did not sufficiently protect the nation 
from all the crimes of royalty. They therefox’e ex- 
cepted the case of a monarch putting himself at 
the head of an enemy’s army to attack the con- 
stitution of the state, or not opposing an enterprise 
of this nature by a fomal act, a\id in Ins own 
name. In aacli a case, they declared the monarch 
to liave fallen under the sentence of tho common 
laws against felony, and dethroned. He was thou 
considered as haoinrj abdicated royalty. Such is the 
technical language of the law on this subject. Thea* 
offer of the constitution to tho acceptance of the 
king, and his acceptance of it, rendered the con- 
tract irrevocable; and the assembly entered into a 
solemn engagement, with this exception, to hoia 
the persons of their moiiarchs sacred. 

Tlie convention found themselves confronted by 
this engagement, in deciding on the fate of Louis 
XVl. But the new legislators united under tho 
uamo of a national conyention, thought thoraselves 
no more bound by the engagements of their prede- 
cessors, than they themselves had been by the 
ancient institutions of feudality. The public mind 
had been carried forward by the train of events so 
rapidly, that tlie laws of 1791 appeared as absui-d 
j to the present generation as those of the thirteenth 
century appeared to the generation of 1789. The 
convention, then, not believing themselves restricted 
by a law whicli they deemed absurd, declared 
themselves as much opposed to that, as the states 
general had against the separation of the three 
orders. 

The -moment therefore that the discussion opened 
on the 13th of November, these two opinions came 
into conflict. The one party maintained the in- 
violability of the royal person, as in itself expe- 
dient, and the other absolutely rejected it. The 
ideas of all had undergone so great a change, that 
no member of the convention ventured to defend 
the inviolability as good in itself; even those who 
took the part of tho king, insisted that, as it had 
passed into a law, it was only just that Louis XVI. 
should derive the benefit of it; and tliat its validity 
could not bo disputed without violating a national 
engagement. Bub the number of deputies who 


argued upon it in this light was very small, and the 
Girondists decidedly dissented from such u view 
of the question. Nevertheless they remained per- 
fectly neutral, aud left the discussion to the few 
partisans of inviolability and its nunicrous adver- 
saries. 

« In the first place,” said the opponents of the 
doctrino of inviolability, “ it is necessary, to make 
an engagement good, that he who engages himself 
should have the power of doing so. The national ' 
sovereignty is inalionable and cannot be fettered. 
The nation might wisely, by enacting tho invio- 
lability of the person of the king, protect the 
executive power from attacks of the legislature. 
Tho motive of this political precaution is plainly ob- 
servable in tho system of the constituent abaemUy; 
but if it has rendered the present king inviolable 
so far as concerns all constituted authorities what- 
ever, the constituent assembly could not have 
rendered the person of the king inviolable so far 
as concerns herself, for she can never bo said to 
renounce for ever her own omnipotency : the na- 
tion, therefore, can have entered into no engage- 
ment with Louis XVL, nor can it be confronted 
with one it has never had tho faculty of creating. 

Secondly, it is necessary, even supposing the 
constituent assembly had the power of engaging 
the nation to maintain any act of theirs, that this 
engagement should be reciprocal. But there lias 
been none on the part of Louis XVI. This con- 
stitution, to which he appeals now for support, h© 
has never willingly adopted, he has always pro- 
tested against, and has never ceased to aim at its 
destruction, not only by internal conspiracies, but 
by the sword of the enemy. What right has he 
Ikon to avail himself of it 1 

But admitting even that the engagement was 
both valid and reciprocal, it is still necessary that 
it should not be in opposition to reason, if it is 
to have any weight whatever. Thus all the osten- 
sible nets of the monarch, resting upon the respon- 
sibility of the miniaters, wlio stand in the situa- 
tion of the king, the nation in this caae possesses 
some guarantee agairibt the abuse of ministerial 
power, and inviolability, not being understood as 
impunity, ceases to be absurd. But for secret 
proceedings, concealed plots, intercourse with an 
enemy, and hidden treasons, how can a minister be 
accountable, how can he countersign these acts 1 
But these last, although the most criminal of all, 
may be carried on with impunity. This is absurd; 
and we must therefore acknowledge that, though 
a king be unaccountable for the open acts of his 
administration, lie is liable to answer for any secret 
and criminal proceedings, which may endanger the 
public welfare. Thus a deputy, though irrespon- 
sible for the exercise of his legislative tunctions, as 
well as nn ambassador inhis diplomatic negotiations, 
they are both accountable for acts they commit in 
their private capacities. Inviolability has then its 
limits. Will it be said, that dethronement is the 
penalty denounced against those acts of oriminahty 
for which a minister is not responsible 1 That is 
to say, that the simple privation of power shall be 
the only punishment inflicted on a monarch for 
having so dreadfully abused it 3 Shall the pebple 
whom he has so baSely betrayed, delivered over to 
the Bwox’d of the enemy, and exposed to many 
calamities at once, content themselves with, saying 
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to Inm, ' Retire V This would be a very illusery 
hind of justice, and a people cannot be so wanting 
to tlicinsclvcs as to iierniit a crlmo committed 
against tlieii* liberty and their voi’y existence, to 
Gscajic with such impunity. 

It is noce&sary,” added the same orators, "wo 
aclmowledgc, thnb a hnown penalty should be 
affixed to ovciy crime by an anterior law. But are 
there not penalties already denounced against trea- 
son ? Are not these penalties contained in every 
code? Was not the king sufficiently warned by 
the morality of all times and places, of the crimi- 
nality of treason ; and hy the laws of all nations, 
that it was punishable with the most terrible chas- 
tisement '1 Bub, besides a penal law, we want a 
tribunal. Behold a nation invested with sove- 
; reignty, eoneentriiting in itself all power, judicial 
as well as legislative : it is here in all its omnipo- 
tency, in all its universality, and is capable of 
exorcising every function ; the convention is this 
nation, whom it represents, having received autho- 
rity to act in her name, to avenge her, to give her 
a constitution, and to save her. The convention 
therefore is competent to try Louis XVI. ; it has 
sufficient power, it forms the most independent 
tribunal; it is the most elevated court to which the 
accused could appeal; and as he does not want 
partisans here, or tlie bribes of the enemy, the 
monarch could 3iot desire other judges. It is true 
the same men will ho both accusers and judges. 
But although, in ordinary tribunals, it is necessary 
to separate these functions, in the council general of 
the nation, placed far above personal motives and 
intevostfi, such precautions arc not rectnisite. Tli6 
Nation ccinuot err^ and the deputies who represent 
it partake of its infallibility and its power, 

" Thus,” said the adversaries of the king, "the I 
engagement contracted in 1701, not binding the I 
national aovereiguty, not being reciprocal, and 
containing an absurd clause which gives impunity 
to treason, is altogether null j and Louia XVI. can 
certainly be brought to trial. As to the penalty 
affixed to the crime of wliicli ho is accused, it is 
common tii fill times ; it is to be found in all laws. 
As to tlu* tribunal, the convention, invested with 
all legislative, executive, ami judicial power, is the 
only proper one.” These orators echoed then the 
demand to the committee that Louis XVI, should 
be brought to trial; that he should be tried by 
the national convention ; timt an act announcing 
the crimes imputed to him sliould be prepared by 
deputies selected for that purpose ; that he should 
appear in person to reply to it ; that he should be 
allowed counsel in his defence j and that imme- 
diately after having heard it, the convention should 
pronounce sentence by an appeal to each deputy 
personally and by name. 

The defenders of the inviolability of the king left 
none of these arguments unreplied to, and refuted 
the whole system, of theii* adversaries. 

" It is maintained,” Sioid they, " that the nation 
cannot alienate its sovereignty, and divest itself of 
the power of pumshing crimes committed against 
itself j and that the law of inviolability decreed in 
179 I 5 though binding on the legislative body, cannot 
fetter tho nation. In the first place, if it be true 
that the national sovereignty cannot be alienated, 
nor deprived of the power of renewing the laws, it 
is also true that it has no retrospective power, that 


is, tlnit it cannot prevent that which lias already 
taken place, nor hinder laws already piisaocl from 
taking their effect. The nation may declare that, 
in future, monarehs shall not be inviolable, but, 
for the past, she cannot prevent them being so, 
since she herself has declared them such; kIio can- 
not break a contract entered into with third per- 
sons, 80 far as concerns them she has become 
simply a party by treating with them. Thus the 
national sovereignty may bo tied up for a time. 
The nation has determined in a positive manner, 
not only that tho legislature, but that she herself 
is incompetent to prosecute the king by any judi- 
cial action; for the political object of the law of 
inviolability would be frustrated, if royalty had not 
been secured from eveiy attack, both on the part 
of the constituted authorities, and on that of the 
nation itself. 

" As to the want of reciprocity in the execution 
of the engagement, this also has been provided 
for,” added the same orators. " Breach of faith in 
the eontKict has been provided for by the contract 
itself. Every mode of manifesting this dereliction 
of fidelity is comprised in one single instance, the 
most serious of ail, war -against the nation, which 
is punishable by dethronement, according to tho 
terms of the engagement between the nation and 
the king. A want of reciprocity cannot therefore 
release the nation from Us obligation to observe the 
law of inviolability. 

" Tlie engagement then is real and positive, 
equally binding on the nation and tho legislature; 
the want of reciprocity has been provided for, and 
cannot render it null and void, \V© shall see pre- 
sently that this engagement, in the monarchical 
system, was not unreasonable, and that it cannot 
full to the ground on the score of absurdity. Minis- 
terial responsibility equally applies to all regal 
acts, as a king can no more conspire than govern 
without agents, and thus public justice might 
always be satisfied. Phially, secret crimes, distiu- 
guished from administrative delinquencies, are 
foreseen and rendered punialiable with dethrone- 
ment by this act of legislation. It has been in- 
sisted on, tliat dethronement is not a puuiahmcut, 
that it is notliing but a simple rlepi’ivation of 
abused power ; but, in that system \yhich rendered 
tlie person of the king inviolable, severity of punibh- 
inent is not so much regarded, na the political 
result of the act of dethronement, and this result 
is attained by a simple privation of power. But is 
not the loss of the first throne in the universe a 
punishment t Is it no punishment to be stripped 
of a crown which the possessor inherited at his 
birth, wore for years with honour, and by virtue of 
which he gained tlio adoration of millions for* nearly 
a quarter of a century ? Is not this infliction to 
those brought up in the extreme rank of society, 
equally severe as that of death ? Allowing, how- 
ever, that it is too lenient a chastisement, it is 
novertheless that stipulated by the sovereign na- 
tion, and an iuudequacy of punishment can never 
render a‘ law invalid. In all criminal judicature, 
it is agreed that all legal flaws shall tend to the 
ad\nuitftge of the accused. Thus having proved 
that this contract is valid and positive; that it 
contains nothing absurd, tlmt it gives no impunity, 
but, on the contrary, affixes a penalty to treason, 
it is neither necessary to have recourse to the 
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iiatiivnl rights of man, nor to the sovereignty of the 
nation, as the dethronement has already been pro- 
nounecil by an anterior law. To this penalty the 
king has submitted wUliout the decision of a tri- 
buuiil, and on the verdict of the only authority to 
whicli he could bo amenable, that of a popular 
insurrection. Detlironcd from that moment, and 
d(‘{)rived of all power, France has no right to pro- 
ceed further against him, and has only now to take 
precautions for hia security. She may banish him 
out of her territory, or detain him till the war shall 
be terminated, or suffer him to live in her bosom 
as a private individual. But this is all that she 
(juglit, this is all she can do. It is not therefore 
necessary to constitute a tribunal, or to examine 
I the competency of the convention ; the 10th of 
I August decided tho fate of Iiouis XVI. j on the 
lOdi of August he ceased to be a king; on the lOth 
of August ho was brought to trial, condemned, and 
deposed, and all relation between him and the 
nation was then dissolved.” 

Such was the reply of the supporters of the law 
of inviolabllit}’; and the national sovereignty being 
understood aa it then was, this reply was unan- 
swerable, and the reasouings of the eommilteo of ' 
legislation wore nothing but laboured sophistica- 
tion, destitute of candour and truth. 

We aro now about to furnish extracts of the 
various .spccclics of both parties of the assembly in 
the regular discussion of this question ; but wc 
must first take iiolice of tho now ideas to which the 
extravagance of princijilea and passions had given 
birth. At the Jacobin club, in tho ranks of the 
Mountain^ the necessity of any discussion to rid 
the nation of a tyrant, taken with arms in his 
liands, and shedding in wantonnesa the blood of the 
people, was already questioned. This opinion found 
a terrible advocate in tho young Saint- Just, an 
austere and cold-blooded fanatic, who at the age of 
twenty, meditated the formation of an ideal society 
founded on the basis of absolute equality, simple 
and severe in its principles, and protected by an 
indestructible force. Long before the 10th of 
August, he conceived, in the gloomy profundity of 
his mind, the notion of this supematural system, 
and had reached, by the enthusiasm of fanalicisra, 
that extreme point of tlieoretical extravagance, to 
which Robe.spierre had arrived by the mere im- 
pulse of personal resentment. Having but very 
lately taken any active part in the revolution, as 
yet uninitiated in contention and in crime, bo bok 
his station in tlio ranks of the Mountain, charmed 
the Jacobins by his audacity, astojiished the conven- 
tion by his talents, but had not hitherto obtained 
any popular celebrity. His ideas, always power- 
fully conceived, but not always well expressed, did 
not produce all their effect, till rendered more clear 
ami familiar by the plagiariaing declamations of 
Robespierre. 

He spoke, on the present occasion, after Morris- 
aon, the moat zealous defender of the law of invio- 
lability, and not using invectives against his adver- 
{ saries, not having yet had time to contract personal 
animosities, he appeared at fii'st merely indignant 
at tho pettiness of tho assembly, and tho paltry 
astuteness of their discussions *. What,” ssiid he, 
“ you the coinmiUee, the adversarlea of Loula XVI. 

• Sitting of the ISth November. 


Do you rack \oiir br.iins lo di’-cover proper fornm 
to paa.s hcntence on the ex-king ? Do you attempt 
to elevate him to the rank of .a citizen, that you 
may find laws applicable U) his crimes 1 I, on the 
contrary, maintain that he is no citizen, that he 
should be considered as an enemy, that our dntj' is 
rather to crush him than to bring him to trial, that 
being altogether out of the contract which unites 
all Frenchmen, forms of procedure again.st him are 
to be sought for, not in the civil law, hut in the 
right of nations ?” 

Thus Saiut-Juafc regarded this question, not as 
one of justice, but of war. “To try a king as a 
citizen ! This will indeed astoiiLsh posterity. Trial 
is a reference to the law, it is un institution of jus- 
tice ; hut what relation of justice is there between 
king.sand human nature ? 

‘‘The act of reigning is in itself a crime; it is an 
usurpation which nothing can excuse, which the 
people aro culpable in allowing, and against which 
every man hivaapersonal right to exercise vengeance. 
It is impossible to reign innocently, tho wickedness 
of kings ia tou great to pi'rmit them to do that. 
We should treat such usurpation as kings theni- 
auWee treat that against their pretended authority. 
Is not the memory of Cromwell execrated for having 
nsiii*ped the autliority of Charles 1. 1 and certainly 
he was no more an usui’per than the other ; for 
I wlien people are sufficiently base to suffer them- 
selves to be domineered over by tyrants, this domi- 
nation belongs to liim who first seizes it, and is not 
more sacred or more legitimate in one man than in 
another,” 

Passing then to the question of the foi*ms to be 
observed, Saint-Just regarded them all but as new 
aud illogical errors. The forms of the process he 
considered but ns a .mere piece of grimace, and 
maintained that it is not the method of procedure 
which had justified every kind of vengeance known 
to the people to be exercised against kings ; but the 
right of r 'pelling force by force. 

“ Posterity will be astonished,” cried he, “ tliat 
the world is less advanced in the eighteenth century 
than it was in the time of Ceesar s then the tyrant 
was cut off in a full senate, without any other for- 
mality than twenty-three stabs of a dagger, and 
without the sentence of any other law than the 
liberty of Rome. But in the present times, we 
seek for forms of proceeding against a man, the 
assassin of his people, taken in the flagrant perpe- 
tration of his crimes.” 

Regarding the question in another point of view, 
quite distinct from the question of Louis XVf., 
Saint- Just raised his voice against tho subtle and 
crafty reasonings of the assembly, which operated, as 
he said, with disadvantage to great considerations. 
The life of Louis XVI. he looked upon as of no 
consequence, one way or the other ; but the spirit 
manifested by his judges ati’uck him most forcibly. 
“ The men,” said he, " who are about to puss sen- 
tence on Louis XVI. have to laythe foundations of 
a republic ; but those who attach any imiiortance 
to the just chastisement of a king will never be the 
founders of a republic. Since the report of the 
committee has been given in, a certain timidity and 
hesitatiob has been evident in the conduct of many 
deputies. Every one considers the question of the 
process against the king through the medium of his 
own peculiar opinions. Some appear to fear future 
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retribution, and others have not yet rcuomiced 
their attacliiuent to monarchy; these alirinic from 
an example of virtuo that will prove a bond of 
amity . 

“ We judge each other with soverity, I may say 
witli fury ; we think only of repressing the ener- 
gies of the people, and moderating tlie spirit of 
liberty, whilst our common enemy provokes only 
gentle censures, and the many, effeuiinated by 
weakness, or engaged in crime, regard each other 
with doubt, and hesitate to strike the first blow I 

Citizens I if the Roman people, after six hun- 
dred years of virtue and of hatred to kings, and if 
Great Britain, after the death of Cromwell, were 
obliged again tn submit to the yoke of tyrants, 
ought not we, good citizens, and friends of liberty, 
to fear, when we feel the axe to tremble in our 
hands, and find that a people, just emancipated, 
can still respect the memory of their former servi- 
tude ? What republic can you establisli -in the 
midst of our general dissensions and common wenk- 
uesa ? We must ever bear in mind that our re- 
public must be founded in the same spirit with 
which Louis XVI. is condemned. Tlie measure of 
your philoaopliy in this gentonee will also be the 
measure of your liberty in the constitution !” 

Some members, Iq&s fanatic than Saint.Just, 
placed the question in a more equitable point of 
view. “Behold,” said Rouzot^, “the real situa- 
tion in which tlie king was placed by the con* 
alUution of 1701. He was so circumstanced a.s 
necessarily to become the rival of the national 
representation. Was it not natural that he should 
endeavour to recover us great a portion as possible 
of the power he had last 1 Did not you open the 
lists of contention to him, and invite liim to the 
struggle 1 He has been conquered ; he is alone, 
unarmed and humbled, at the feet of twenty-five 
millions of men, and these twenty-five millions of 
men will be base enough to make a victim of the 
vanquished 1 Besides,” added Rouzet, “ does not 
the love of dominion rule in the hearts of all men,, 
and has not Louis XVI. repressed its influence 
more th.an any other sovereign in the world 1 Did 
he not in 17^9 make a voluntaiy sacrifice of part 
of his authority I Did he not renounce many of 
the riglits which bis predecessors had exorcised 1 
Did he not abolish servitude in his dominions 1 
Did he not call into his councils philosophic minis- 
ters, even to those empirics whom the public 
opinion pointed out ? Did he not convoke the 
statea-gcneral, and deliver up to the third class a 
portion of theii* rights 1” 

Faure, the deputy of the Lowei’ Seine, displayed 
still greater boldness. Refemng to the conduct of 
Louis XVI., “The people,” said ho, “might Imvc 
raged ag«aiust Titus as well as against Neit), and 
might have found crimes to lay to Ida charge, if 
they were only those which he committed before 
Jerusalem. But where are those which you impute 
to Louis XVI. 1 I have paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the charges against him, and I find nothing 
criminal ; but I perceive a weak man, who suffered 
himself to be deluded by every hope of recovering 
hia ancient authority ; and I maintain that all the 
monarcli-s who have died on their beds have been 
more guilty than him. The good Louis XII. him- 

* Sitting of the ISth November, 1703. 


self, ill aaerifieing fifty thouJiaiul Frcnelinicn in 
Italy to avenge a pi’ivato quarrol, was a thousand 
times more culpable I A civil list, a veto, the 
choice of ministers, women, relations, courtiers — 
behold the seducers of Capet I I invoice Aristides 
and Epictetus ; lot them answer whether their 
firmness could have withstood such tcmplations. 
Upon a knowledge of weak human nature, I base 
iny principles or niy errors. Elevate yourselves, 
then, to all tlie grandeur of tlio national sove- 
reignty ; conceive in your own minds that magna- 
nimity which should be associated with so vast a 
power. Summon Louis XVI. before you, not as a ' 
criminal but as a Frenchman, and say to him, 

‘ Those who have formerly elevated thee to the 
throne, and called thee their king, do this dny 
depose thee. Thou didst promise to be our father, 
and this thou hast not been. Make reparation by 
the virtues of a citizen for the conduct thou hast 
pursued as a icing/ ” 

In the extraordinary excitement of mind which 
this question occasioned, every one was led to 
consider the question in different points of view. 
Fauchet, tliat constitutional priest who had gained 
groat celebrity in 1789 by introducing revolutionary 
topics into the pulpit, questioned tho riglit of society 
to inflict tho penalty of death. “ Has society,” 
said ho, “ the riglit of taking away that life slie has 
not bestowed 1 Duubtiess slio is bound to watch 
over her own preservation, but is it true that thi.s 
can only be effected by the death of criminals ? 
If it can be compassed by other means, certainly 
the infliction of ca))Uivl punishmeuta ought to he 
avoided. This truth is more applicable to the 
present question than to any other. la it not to 
promote the public interest, and to strengthen the 
young republic, that you would now sacrifice Louis 
XVI.? But will his whole family bo annihilated 
by the stroke which cuts him off? According to 
the hereditary system, ono king is succeeded iinrae- 
diateJy by anctljcr. Will, therefore, the death of 
Louis XVL free you from the claims which his 
whole family feel to be justly theirs from their pos- 
session of dominion for many centuries ? The 
destruction of one alone will be useless. Let, then, 
the present head of that family live, if it is only to 
debar' the remainder from all hope ; let him drag 
on a wretched existence, despised and hated by all 
aristocrats for hia concessions and timidity, con- 
temptible by his weakness, and degraded by his 
defeat, and you will have less to fear from him 
than from any other. Let this dethi'oncd king 
exbt in the bosom of your republic, deprived 
of all gi’andeur and pomp ; show the world Jiow 
insignificant a king is when stripped of external 
decorations j manifest an utter contempt for his 
former state, and the recollection of it will be no 
longer dangerous. By this conduct, you will hold 
out a grand moral lesson for the instruction of 
mankind, and you will provide for tho safety of the 
republic much more effectually than by shedding 
blood which is not yours to shed. ' As to tho son of 
Louis XVI., added Fauchet, “ if it is possible to 
make a roan of him, we will make him a citizen, 
like the young Egalitc. He will thou fight fur the 
republic ; or should he be base enough to become a 
traitor to his country, certainly no soldier of liberty 
will second his treasonable designs. Let us show 
to all nations that we fear nothing ; let us induce 
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tlieni to follow our example, that we may nil, 
united in a l)ond of fraternity, form an European 
Congress. May they depose their sovereigns, and 
dismiss those contemptible beings to drag out an 
obscure and ignominious life in the lieart of repub- 
lics ; may they even give them small pensions, for 
those creatures are so devoid of all capacity, that 
even want would not teach them how to gain their 
bread ! Let us give this finst example of the 
abolition of a barbarous penalty ! Let us put a 
stop to the effusion of blood, and at once quell the 
blood-thirsty propensities of the people. Let us 
appease that tiuhulent spirit which evil-minded 
men endeavour to excite, that they may avail 
themselves of it to overthrow the republic. Re- 
collect that tlicse barbarians still cry out for the 
immolation of fifty thousand persons, and that, 
after having delivered over the ex-king to their 
fury, it will be impossible to refuse to them any 
other victim. Let u-s put a stop to tliose crimes 
which have so long destroyed the peace of tho 
republic, dishonoured liberty, impeded the progress 
of the revolution, and cheelced the march of im- 
provement, and the diffusion of happiness over the 
face of the world.” 

Tliis discussion lasted from tlie 13th to the 30th 
of November, and caused a general exciteinent. 
Those who were not enthusiasts of the new order 
of things, and wlio still retained a pleasing x*ecol- 
lection of 1709, of the goodness of the monarch, 
and the love of which ho was then the object, 
could not conceive him to be all at once trans- 
formed into a tyrant, and devoted to the scaffold. 
Admitting that he lind carried on secret inter- 
course with foreign powers, they attributed this 
error to hia weakness, to the difficulties of his 
situation, and to his invincible love of that power 
which he had derived from his ancestors, and 
their hearts revolted at the idea of inflicting on 
liim an ignominious punishment. Yet they dared 
not openly defend him. The danger to which tho 
nation had been exposed by tlie invasion of the 
Prussian.?, and the general opinion that they had 
boon invited to the frontiers by the court, bad ex- 
cited a general feeling of indignation, which fell 
upon the liead of the unfortunate raonardi, and 
against which he dared not stand up. His advo- 
cates, therefore, were obliged to content themselves 
with resisting, in a general manner, those who 
cried for vengeance against him j they described 
these men as tho instigators of every disorder, and 
as Septembrizers *, who wished to cover the face 
of France with blood and ruins. Without defending 
Louis XVI. by name, they called for moderation 
towards all vanquished enemies. Tliey warned all 
against trusting to a deceitful show of energy, 
which, whilst it appeared to maintain the cause of 
the republic by measures of vigour, in reality 
sought only to subject it to the dominion of terror, 
or else to compromise it with Europe. 

The Girondists had not yet spoken. Their 
opinions were rather supposed than actually known, 
and the Moiuitain^ in order to secui'e a pretext for 
acensiug them, pretended that they were anxious 
to save Louis XVI. However, their opinions were 

♦ This was the name given to those who assisted in the 
September murders. The appebatioii when first bestowed 
was considered facetious. Trans. 


not vei-y decided on this question ^ one party re- ' 
piidiating the dnctriiio of inviolability, and regard- ' 
ing Louis XVI. as concerned in tlie invasion of 
the Prussians ; the other party, softened by the 
contemplation of fallen grandeur, endeavoured t>n 
every occasion to oj)pose the violence of their 
adversaries} hut, not knowing what part to take, 
preserved an equivocal and sullen eilence. 

Another question at this time agitated the public 
mind, that of provisioning, which had occasioned 
much disagreement at every period of the revolu- 
tion. 

We have already seen the anxiety and trouble 
this subject occasioned Baiily and Ncckerin 1789*. 
The same difficulties occurred again with in- 
creased magnitude in 1792, and were accompanied 
by popular tumults of a still more dangei’ons 
nature. The suspension of commerce, even hi 
tliose articles whicli are only remotely necessary, 
is a great check upon industry, and must even- 
tually affect tlm working classes ; but when corn, 
which is requisite for the support of life, fails, 
trouble and disorder must immediately ensue. 
Thus the former police bad placed the provision of 
public stores among the number of its most im- 
portant duties, conaiilering it ns one in which the 
welfare and tranquillity of the nation was most 
vitally concerned. 

Corn had not been wanting in 1792, but the 
harvest liud been retarded by the badness of the 
Benson, and the wheat remained long unthreshed 
from a deficiency of labourers. This was not, 
however, tho great cause of the scarcity which 
then prevailed. In 1792 as in 1789, fear of pillage 
on the roads, and the vexatious practices of the 
markets, kept the farmers backward in their sup- 
plies. A cry wns raised against monopoly. The 
rich farmers were called aristocrats, and their 
extensive farms, it was said, ought to be divided. 
The higher the public indignation rose against 
these men, the less they were disposed to show 
themselves in the markets, and the scarcity pro- 
portionably augmented. The assignats liiid also 
contributed to produce this c.-^amity. Many farmers 
who only brought their property to sale for the 
purpose of amassing 'money, preferred accumulat- 
ing their corn to acquiring paper we.aUh of variable 
. value. Moreover, os corn became every day more 
scarce, and the assignats more abundant, this dis- 
proportiou between the sign of property and pro- 
perty itself incireased daily. As it commonly hap- 
pens, too, in such emergencies, the providLUice of 
all only increased the general dread of famine — 
every one was anxious to collect a store of provi- 
sions for the time of universal distress. Families, 
municipalities, and the government, made large 
purchases, and thus rendered the little that re- 
mained more dear and scanty in its distribution. 
At Paris particularly, the municipality committed 
a very old but not the less serious error; it bought 
com from the neighbouring departments and sold 
it again at a reduced price, with the double inten- 
tion of satisfying the wants of the people and in- 
creasing its own popularity. The result of this 
was, that the cum merchants, crushed by the com- 
petition, withdrew themselves from the markets, 
and tlmt the population of the provinces, attracted 

Ante, page 25, ool. 1. 
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by tho low prido of com in tbo cnpiltilj absorbed a 
largo portion of thobO proviaiona which had been 
amassed at so great an exponse by tlie police. 
Ihicaa unwise meusureSj origiiuiting in false ideas 
of economy, and au exoestilvc love of popularity, 
dcatujyod commerce, which wua more oaseutial to 
tho aubsibteuGu of Paris, where it was necessary to 
have in the smallest area a greater quantity of 
grain than at any other place. The causes of this 
scarcity wero therefore viirutua and multiplied ; at 
lirst, terror drove tho farmers from tho maidtet, 
high prices arising from the assignats, the rago for 
creating stores, .and lastly, the intervention of the 
municipality of Paris, who impeded the corn-trade 
by their powerful iuterfcreiice. 

In such dif&cultics, it is easy to imagine the part 
those two classes of nieJi would take who divided 
between them the sovereignty of France. The 
violent party, who up to this time wished to remove 
all opposition by the very destruction of their oppo- 
nents, and who, to prevent conspir.acy, had cut off 
all whom they auapectod to be their enemies, would, 
on the present occasion, to pnt an end to ths demeth, 
have ha<l recourse to one aiinple expedient, and that 
was always force. They desired that tho farmers 
should bo drawn from their indifference, and that 
they should be ceinpoUed to come into tbo markels, 
and to acU tbuiv provisions at prices fixed by the 
communosi tliut com sliould not be taken elaewhcro, ! 
and should not go to the accumulations of those whom 
they denominated monopoUsta. They likewise re- 
quired Uio compulaoi'y attendance of merchants in 
the markata; the taxon prices, called the maximum, 
nnd to intei'dict all circulation of grain from one 
province to another. Their object, in fact, was to 
compel conimercQ to obey all tholr commands, not 
from the ordinary motive of gain, but from the 
fear of penalties and of death. 

The moderate party, on tho contrary, thought 
the most effectual way of terminating the scarcity 
would be to leave commerce free, to givo it time to 
flow again in Its old diniuiela, by diasipatiiig the 
fears of farmers, in allowing tlieni to fix their own 
. prices, in attracting them into the markets by a 
fair, sure, and .advantageous exchange, and per- 
mitting the circulation of corn from one depart- 
ment to auother, as nie.aiis of assisting those who 
did not grow corn. They coudeiiined the tax pro'. 
posed by tlieir adversaries, as well as every kind of 
prohibition, and with the economists demanded an 
unrestricted liberty for agricultural commerce 
throughout France. At the suggestion of Bnr- 
biiroux, who was well vei’sed in these matters, they 
required that the exportation of grain into foreign 
countries should be subject to tv duty, to be aug- 
mented as the price of wheat rose, so that it would 
become more difficult to export as the demands of 
the French market became more pressing;. They 
limited the interfeveuco of the administration to the 
establislnnent of certain, markets, to be opened 
only on extraordinary emergencies. They confined 
all measures of severity to those who robbed the 
, fanners on the roads, or in the markets j they 
I objected to subjecting commerce to penalties ; for 
fear, said they, though it may be a means of re- 
pressing, yet can never give activity to trade J it 
paralyzes, 'rather than stimulates exertion. 

When a party becomes dominant in a state, it 
becomes the government, and indulges in all tho 


scliomos and contracts all tho ordinary prcjurlua's 
of every govornmont ; it iy nudy to advance iia 
designs at any raio, and to employ fureo as an 
universal means. It is thus that the forvonL advo- 
ciitcH of Ubei’ty have a tendency with governments 
in general to enforeo prohibitory bystoniH, and 
consequently they find them.solvo9 upiiosed by tliuso 
jiieu who, nioro temperately disposed, do not seek 
hberty as an end, but as a means, and only require 
security iu respect of their enemies, absence of 
undue haste iu judicial proceccliugs, and unre- 
stricted freedom in eonnnerce. 

The Girondists opposed tyranny with all the 
ihcoretittvl speculations of philosophy ; but those 
new economists, instead of resisting a system of 
government disgraceful in itself, and always con- 
deniued by public opinion, found the public mind 
intoxicated with the idea of the public safety, 
in imagining that force, employed for the pro- 
motion of this end, would he a laudable exertion 
of virtuous energy. 

The discussion of this question gave rise to new 

daily amisefi 

the commune of increasing tho price of provi- 
sions by selling theii* corn .at a rcdiiecd rate, 
through a vain love of popularity. Tho Mountain^ 
in reply, asserted, that Roland himself liad ajiplled 
I considerable sums of the public money to the ijur- 
I chase of grain ; that he was tho chief of mono- 
polists, and that he aimed at making hiniKelf dic- 
tator, by seiaing on the very means of oxiaLenco, 
to be disposed of according to bis own will and 
pleaam*e. 

Whilat these disputes were carrying on in the- 
assembly, revolts took placo in many departments, 
and particularly in that of the Eure and Loire. 
The inhabitants of the provinces, stiuiwUitcd by 
want and the instigations of the clergy, reprouL-hed 
tlie convention as the authors of all tlio sufferings 
they endured, and whilst they complained that a 
tax was not imposed upon grain, they accused the 
assembly of a design to destroy religion. A motion 
of Gambon had occasioned tJiia last reproach. A 
warm advocate for economy when military affairs 
were not concerned, he had proposed the suppres- 
sion of the expenses attendant on religious wor- 
ship, saying that those who toished foi' the 7nass 
viight pay for Thus the insurgents did not 
want a jdea for their complaiuts; but, by a singular i 
conU'adiclion, they reproached the convention on ' 
one question, for their moderation in the matter of ! 
provisioning, and, on the other*, for their violcnee , 
in respect to religious servie'e. Two mombers, 
despatched by the assembly into this department, 
found an assemblage of many thousand peasants, 
in the environs of Courvillo, armed with pitchforks 
andmusketSjand were obliged to put their signatures 
to the tax on corn, in order to avoid instant death. 
They consented to this, and were reprimanded by 
the convention, who told them that they should 
rather have suffered death than assented to such 
a demand, and that the tax too which they had 
signed was abolished. An armed force was de- 
spatched to disperse these assemblages. Thus com- 
menced the disturbances of the west, the joint 
effect of want, and attachment to the coromonies of 
public worship. 

On the motion of Danton, and to appease the 
inhabitants of the west the assembly declared that 
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they had no intention of abolishing leligion, but I 
they fetid persisted in rejecting the masknuM. Thus \ 
unmoved in the general shockj and preserving still | 
some liberty of opinion, tlie majority of the con- 
vention maintained the freedom of commerce 
against all prohibitory systems. If we consider 
what was at this time passing in the armies, in the 
several administrations of the country, and in the 
proceedings against Louis XVI., we shall behold a 
terrible and singular spectacle. The violent party, 
in their extravagancy, aimed at remodelling en- 
tirely both the army and the civil administration of 
the empire, to get rid of the lulcewarm and tho 
suspected j they wished to force commerce into 
activity, nnd to inspire their enemies with dread, 
by the infliction of terrific vengeance. The mode- 
rate party, on the contrary, feared that to remodel 
would he to disorganize the armies, that commerce 
would be destroyed by constraint, and that terror 
would only urge people to revolt ; but their adver- 
saries, irritated by these apprehensions, only be- 
came tho more determined to carry every thing 
before them by force. Such was the spectacle 
which tho riglit and left aide of the convention 
presented at this period. 

The sitting of the 30th was much disturbed by 
the complaints against Roland, the improprieties of 
the municipality, and by the report of the Commis- 
sioners sent into tho department of the Eure and 
Loire, Every thing is ripped up when once a 
detail of grievances is stated. On ono side, the 
massacres of September and the inflammatory pub- 
lications of the Jacobins, and on the other, the 
hesitation of the moderate party, the remains of 
royalism, and the delays by which they had im- 
peded the national vengeance, were reciprocally 
retorted. Marat spoke on this occasion, and pro- 
voked, as usual, a general murmur of disgust. 
Robespierre then rose in the midst of tumult; He 
was about,” he said, “ to propose the most effectual 
method of restoring the public tranquillity, of in- 
troducing peace and impartiality into the assembly, 
of confounding tlie enemies of the national conven- 
tion, of imposing silence on all calumniators, and of 
frustrating the effect of their calumnies.” “ Pro- 
pose it, propose it,” cried many voices. Robes- 
pieiTe continued ; It is,” said he, ** to pass sen- 
tence of death to-morrow on the French tyrant, 
and destroy thus the rallying point of all conspi- 
rators. The day after to-morrow you may then 
settle the question of provisioning ; and on the day 
following you may lay the foundations of a free 
constitution.” 

ITiis crafty and emphatic manner of proposing 
means of ensuring the public safety, and of coupling 
it with a measure resisted by the right side, roused 
the Girondists, and obliged them to explain them- 
selves on the great question of tho process. “You 
speak of the king,” said Buzot, “but the cause of 
all disturbances is to be found in those who wisl» 
that another should fill his place. When the proper 
time for debating what is to be done with him shall 
have arrived, I will not fail to explain myself on 
that subject with due severity ; but the topic is 
foreign to the question now before us; \va are eu- 
gaged in considering the cause of the provincial 
ialurbances ; disturbances necessarily arise from 
anarchy, and anarchy from the non-execution of 
the laws, and this cause will continue to operate so 


long os tlie convention does nothing to ensure 
order. Legendre succeeded Buzot, and entreated 
his colleagues to throw aside all perfeonalities, and 
to give their attention only to public concerns, and 
to seditions, which as they had no other object than 
that of saving the king, would cease when he should 
be no more. He proposed then that the opinions 
which had been delivered concerning tho process 
should be laid upon the table, printed and distri- 
buted to all the deputies, and that it should be im- 
mediately decided whether Louis XVI. should be 
brought to trial, without lo&ing any further time in 
protracted debates. Jean-Bon-Salnt-AndrtJ de- 
clared that tliere was no necessity for any prelimi- 
nary questions, and tliat nothing reinaiueJ to bo 
done but to pronounce at once the coudeinnation of 
Louis XVI., and determine the manner of his 
punishment. The motion, however, of Legeudru 
was finally adopted, and the discussion adjourned 
to the 3rd of December. 

On this day, the order for tlie trial, the framing 
Ihe act of accusation, and the forms to be observed 
on the trial were called for on every side. Robes- 
pierre claimed to be heard, and although It had 
been decided that the vanous opiniona ou this sub- 
ject should be printed and not read, he obtained a 
heioring, “ as he was about,” he said, “ to speak 
not upon the procefes, but against the process itself, 
and to demand condemnation without trial.” 

He maintained that to enter into a judicial pro- 
cess would be opening a deliberation, and that a 
deliberation supposed doubt, and the possibility of a 
result fuvoui'able to the accused. Now, by ndmii;- 
ting the crime of Louis XVI. to bo a matter to be 
re.solved, was to accuse the Parisians, the federalists, 
and all the patriots, who had taken part in the re- 
volution of the 10th of August. It was to absolve 
Louie XVI., the aristocrats, foreign poNvers, and 
their manifestoes from blame ; thus, in a word, 
monarchy wolud be declared iimocent, and the re- 
public culpable. 

“Observe, also,” continued Robespierre, “the 
insolence of the enemies of liberty since you have 
proposed this doubt. Iii the month of August last, 
the partisaua of the Icing hid thom&elves. Whoso- 
ever had undertaken his apology would Inave been 
punished as a traitor. But at present they come 
forward with effi'ontery ; at present their insulting 
publications inundato Paris and the departments ; 
armed men, invited within these walls without your 
knowledge, make the city resound with the cries of 
sedition, and demand impuinty for Louis XVL ! 
You have only to open the breach which these men 
long for the honour of defending ! What do I say 1 
EJven now the opinions of the people aro divided. 
Two months ago would any one have thought that 
the question of inviolability would have admitted 
of a moment’s discussion? But/’ added Robes- 
pierre, “ since the citizen Pdtion has proposed it as 
a serious question, the doctrines of the constituent 
assembly hav& re-appeared in this place. Oh, 
guilt I Oh, shame 1 the tiibune of the French na- 
tion has resounded with panegyrics on Louis XVI. 1 
We have heard the virtues and the acts of a tynint 
applauded I Although we have found the greatest 
difficulty in saving our best citizens from the injus- 
tice of precipitate decisions, the cause of a tyrai^t 
is deemed so sacred, that it is considered impos- 
sible to give a too free or too lengthened diacusaioul 
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If \v(3 liulievu Ilia ajKilogiata, these proceetlmga will 
last iimny mimtlis ; Llicy will be protraclod to tlio 
tiex.t springj when the despots of Europe intend to 
make a f;ciiei’al altaek mi us. 'Wliat a career will 
this open to the oonspiratora 1 What a field 
will it afford for intrigue and aristocracy to en- 
gage in ! 

“ Just heavens! the ferocious hordes of despotism 
are already prepared to ravage our country in the 
name of Louis XVI. He still carries ou war with 
the republic from the depths of his dungeon, and his 
guilt is yet doubted, and we hesitate to treat him as 
an enemy ! It has been asked by what laws ho is 
condemned. The constitution has been appealed 
to in his defenee ! The conslitutiou condemns you 
for what you have already done. If dethronement 
is the only legal punishment you can inflict upon 
him, you wore not empowered to pronounce it 
without a trial ; you have no right to detain him 
in prison , he may justly demand liis enlargement ; 
the constitution condemns you ; throw yourselves, 
therefore, at tho feet of Louis, and implore his 
pardon." 

These declamations, so full of gall, which amounted 
to no more th.an what Saint-Just had already said, 
made, navevtUelesa, a deep Impression on the ns- ' 
Bembly, who were annious to settle the question 
at the prosonl sitting. Robespierre had re- 
quired that Louis XVI. should be tried imme- 
diately i novortliolosa, mtiny members, and parti- 
onlarly Pdtion, persisted in demanding that before 
the form of trial was fixed upon, Louis XVI. 
sjiould bo declared under a decree of acousatinii ; 
for, said they, whatever celority may be necessary 
in this pi'oeceding, this is au itiaUponsablo prelimi- 
nary. Rohespiorvo attempted nowagain to address 
the assembly, and seemed, by bis manner, to exact 
permission to do so, but his insolent demand gave 
offence, and the tribune was denied hitn. The .aa- 
sembly finally passed the following decree ; — 

“ Tile natioual convoution declares that Louts 
XVI. shall he tried by the same, (3rd December).” 

Ou the 4th, the forms of proceedings to bo ob- 
served were cliscnssed. Buzot, who had been often 
heard spc.nldug of royalism, now demanded per- 
niiasion to speak on the order of the day ; to banish 
all suspicion, he comraenood by proposing that the 
penalty of de.ath should be pronounced .against all 
those who should endeavour to establish monai’chy 
in Franco. Such are the methods often resorted to 
by those who wish to prove tliemselves innocent of 
the charges of which they are suspected. This 
useless motion was liailed with universal applause ; 
bat the Mountain, who according to their own sys- 
tem could not prevent this measure, opposed it 
with ill temper, and Bazlre requested liberty to 
repJy to it. The ery of Question, question, was, how- 
ever, loudly called for. Philipeaux then, second- 
ing Bazire, proposed that the assembly should 
confine their attention exclusively to Louis XVI., 
and hold a permanent sitting until sentence sliould 
be finally pronounced upon him. It being asked 
what interest the Mountain could have in rejecting 
the proposition of Buzot, for there was no one who 
could regi'et that royalty was no more, Lejeune 
replied, that it was, in point of fact, renewing a 
question which liad already been decided by the 
abolition of royalty. " But,” said Rewbeli, “it is 
necessary to add a penal denunoiation to tho decree 


of abulitiou ; it is not, tbi'rrfnre, renewing a ques- 
tion already decided." Merlin, less canfciou.s tliaii 
his prodeoeaaors, auggesfed e.xei'pting llie case of a 
proposition for tlio ro-osiiiljlinlnnent of monarcliy 
being made in primary naaciublics. Tills amend- 
ment excited universal cries of indignation, “ Be- 
hold tho mystery discovered I” exclaimed many 
voices. “ They wish for a king, but issaiiig from 
primary assemblies — from those a.ssoinblies wliiob 
have produced a M-irat, a Robespierre, .and a 
Danton !” Merlin endeavoured to justify liimaelf, 
by Baying that he intended merely to pay homage 
to the sovereignty of the people. But he was 
silenced, as being considered a royalist, and it was 
proposed to call him to order. GuaJet tlien rose, 
and with that bad faith wliich tile most upright 
chartietera sometimes earry into violent debate, 
maintained that freedom of opinion should be re- 
spected ; the more so, as thereby eii important 
secret bad been discovered. “The assembly,” 
said he, “ought not to regret having heard tliis 
amendment, which demonstrates that a new species 
of despotism, to succeed to tlnit just destroyed, is 
meditated ; ami Merlin, instead of being called 
to order, ought to receive the tlianUs of tlie con- 
vention.'’ 'I’he voice of Guadet was now drowned 
ia a generaV murmur, Bivsiro, Merlin, and Robes- 
pierre cried out that it was a falsehooil ; and it ia 
true that the reproaoli of intending to substitute a 
plebeian liing in the place of Louis XVI, was as 
absurd as tliat of tlio fedcriilisra olijcotod to the 
Girondists. The as.somhly finnlly decreed tho 
penalty of death ag.ainst any one who should at- 
tempt to re-establish royalty in Franco, under 
vvliataoover denomination it miglit exist. 

The assembly tlien returned to tlio order of tho 
day, and to the preposition of fonning a periiiaiicnt 
sitting. Robespierre demandod again that sen- 
tence should bo passed immediately. Pdtion, sup- 
ported by the majority, was again victorious, and 
it was decided that neither the sitting of tlie eoii- 
vention should be pormauent, or tho sentence in- 
stantaneous, but that the assembly .sliould attend 
every day solely to tins subject, to tho exclusion 
of every other, from eleven o’clock in the morning 
to six in the evening. 

The followmg days were oooupied in reading 
some papers found in the house of Laporte, and 
others discovered in a secret chest which the 
king had caused to be constructed in the body 
of the wall of the palace ; the door was of ii-on, 
and it wns afterwards called tho iron ohest. The 
workman employed in its fabrication had informed 
Roland of its existence, and he, anxious to ascer- 
tain the truth of tliis information, hastened to 
the Toilerios to examine it himself, without taking 
any witness with him, whicli g-ava occasion to 
his enemies to accuse him of having withhold 
some of the papers which were deposited tliere. 
Roland discovered in this closet all the docu- 
ments relative to the comniunicatious which tile 
court had held witli the emigrants, and with 
several members of the foi'mer assemblies. ■ The 
negotiation of the king with Mirabeau was also 
brought to light, and tho memory of this great 
orator was about to be proscribed, when Manuel, 
his warm admirer, requested that these papers 
should be placed in tlio hands of the committee 
of public infermatinn, to be more minutely ex- 
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amiued*. A committee was also apDoiuted to 
frame from these documents a state of facts de- 
claratlve of the acts imputed to Louis XVI. 
This state of facts, when prepared, was to be 
Bubmitted to the assembly, for their approval. 
Louis XVI. was then to appear before the eon- 
veiitiou, there to be interrogated by the president 
upon every article contained in the state of facts. 
After his appearance, two subsequent days were to 
he allowed for his defence, and on the day fol- 
I lowing sentence was to be passed on Louis, singly 
j and hy each member of the convention. The exe- 
I Gutive power was ordered to take every measure 
to maintain the public tranquillity whilst the king 
was conveyed to the assembly. Tlieae arrange- 
ments were ordered on the 9th. 

On the 10th the state of facta was presented to 
the assembly, and the appearance of Louis XVI. 
was ordered to take place on tlie next day, the 
11th of December. 

This unfortunate monarch was now about to 
enter into the presence of the national convention, 
and to he subjected to an interrogatory concern- 
ing every act of his reign. The news of these 
proceedings had come even to the knowledge of 
Cldry, by secret intelligence which he had obtained 
out of doors, wlio did not communicate them to 
the wrefcchod family in the Temple without trem- 
bling for the result. Not daring, however, to give 
direct information on tlie sulijcct to Louis, he bad 
confined this intelligence to Madame Elizabeth, 
and told her besides, that the commune had de- 
teririined to separate the king from his family 
during tlio proceedings against him. In concert 
with this princess, he devised an expedient, by 
which he might hold intercourse witli tlie €|ueen 
and herself during this separation. Cl^ry, being 
permitted to accompanv the king, he agreed to 
send a haudlierchief to tfie princesses if bis master I 
should be ill. This was all the communication | 
the unhappy prisoners could then hold with each 
other. The king was informed by his sister of 
his approaching appearance before the assembly, 
and of the separation which would then take place. 
He received this news with perfect resignation, 
and prepared to support with firmness the dis- 
tressing scene to which he w’as about to be sum- 
moned. 

The commune ordered that, on the momiiig of 
the 11th, all the administrative bodies should bo 
assembled, that all the sections should be armed, 
that the guards of all the public places, ddpdta, dec. 
should be augmented two hundred men each, that 
numerous corps of reserve should be posted at 
several points, with a strong complement of artil- 
lery, and that a chosen escort should accompany 
the carriage in which the king was conveyed to the 
assembly. 

On the morning of the 11th the beating of the 
ginerale announced the approaoh of this sad and 
novel scene. A numerous body of military sur- 
rounded the Temple ; and the noise and buptle 
occasioned by the arrival of the soldiers, horses, 

• This discovery took place at the sitting of the 5tli of 
December. A desire was expressed of breaking Mirabeau’s 
bust to pieces, and to order that his remains should be 
removed from the Pantheon ; but on that day the assembly 
contented themaelves twth covering hia bust with a cloth. 


and caiTinges, reached the pribunerb, who pro- i 
tended to be ignorant of tlie cause of tbesc pie- 
parations. At nine o’clock, Liu- (aiuily, as usunl, 
met in the king’s room for breakfast. *The muni- 
cipal officers, move vigilant tlmn over, vepresbed hy 
their presence the slightest luuLual cuiumuiivcation. 
They wore at last separated. The king requested 
in vain that his son might he left with him a few 
mmutee longer. In s])ite of liis eiitveatie-s the 
child was taken nway, and lie rcinaiiied alone for i 
About two hour's. The mayor of Paris and the ■ 
prooureur oi the commune tlmn arrived, and com- 
municated to him the order of the convention, 
which summoned him to their bar under the ! 
name of Louis Capet, — '‘Ca])Gt!” replied the : 
prince, “ tliat is the name of one of my ancestors, 
but it is not mine,” He then rose, and look his 
seat in the carriage of the mayor, who attended 
him. Six hundred chosen men formed his escort. 
The advance and rear guard was composed of a 
strong body of cavalry. Numerous throngs of 
the population contemplated in feilcnco tliis ead 
pi'ocession, and submitted with grief to this act 
of unjust rigour, as they had submitted to many 
of a similar niiture under the old government. 
A few exclamations of iudigiuition indeed broke 
forth, but they were very few. Tlie Icing was 
not moved, and diverted Iiis attontion, with the 
greatest tranquillity, by ob-scrvatioiis called forth 
by different objects on his road. Being arrived 
at the Feuillans, he was conducted into un apart- 
ment, and there awaited the orders of the as- 
eembly. 

Meanwhile many motions were made relative to 
the manner in wJiich Louis sliould ho I’ccoivod. It 
was proposed that no petition sliuuld bo heard, 
that no one should be allowed to speak, that no 
sign of approbation ov disapprobation should he 
permitted. “ We must,” said Legendre, “ strike 
terror, by observing the silonce of the tomb.” A 
murmur of disapjirobation condemned these cruel 
exprevssions. Defei-moiit requested that a chair 
should be allowed the accused ; this was consented 
to without discussion, and a chair was placed at 
the bar. From a ridiculous feeliiig of vanity, 
Manuel proposed that the question of the order of 
the day should be discussed, that the assembly 
might not appear to give iniportanco to tlic king 
by paying exclusive atteiUlon to him j Ouglit we 
not,” added he, to make him wait at the duorl” 
A bill respecting the emigrants wasj then debated. 

Santerro finally announced the arrival of Louis. 
Barrcre, the president, then rose up. ‘‘Citizens,” 
said he, “ the eyc.s of Europe arc fixed upon you ; 
posterity will judge you with inflexible severity; 
preserve tlien the dignity and unrufiled demeanour 
of judges; recollect the solemn silence with which 
Louis was received when he was brought back 
from Yarennes.” 

Lonis remained at the bar of the convention for 
about two hours and a half. The mayor, and the 
genei*a]a Santerre and WittengofT, were st.ntioued 
at each side of him. A profound silence prevailed 
in the assembly. The dignity of Louis, and the 
calm tranquillity of his countenance in so calami- 
tous a situation, affected every one. The deputies 
of the centre were strongly moved. The Girondists 
experienced a powerful emotion. Saint-Just, Bobes- 
pierre, and Marat, felt their fanaticism die within 
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tliij]i\, aiitl woru iistoiiialieil to liiid tliiit, in eon- 
tlonininj} a Icingi they would sentence also a man to 
dentil. 

“ Be seated,” said Barrere to Lorn's, “ and an- 
swer tlio questions that are about to be put to 
you.” LouLs sat down and listened to the perusal 
of the act of accusation, article by article; in this 
all the faults of the court were made to bear per- 
sonally on Louis XVI. The interruption of tlie 
sittings of the 20tli of June, 17S9; the Royal Ses- 
sion ((it (fo jmtke) held on the 23rd of the same 
month ; the conspiracy of the aristocracy, frus- 
trated hy the insurrection of the 14th of July ; 
tile ftStos of tlia garde-du-corpa ; the outages 
against the national cockade; the refusal to sanc- 
tion the declaration of rights, and many other con- 
stitutional articles ; nay, facts which manifested a 
new conspiracy in October, followed by the scenes 
of the 5th and Cth of the same month ; the speech 
of reconciliatiuii which succeeded these events, and 
promised repentance, which proved to be insin- 
cere ; the violation of the oath taken at the con- 
federation on the 14th of July; the negooiationa 
entered into with Talon and Mirabeau, for the pur- 
pose of producing a counter-revolution; the money 
appropriated to the corruption of numerous deputies; 
the meeting of tbo o/ierniiers du poignard, on the 
28th of February, 1791 » the flight of V.irennes; the 
firing on the people at the Champ da Mars; the 
sileuco observed with regard to the convention of 
Piluitz; the delay of the promulgation of the decree 
which united Avignon to France ; the insutreo- 
tious of Nimes, Moiitauban, Mends, and Jallds; the 
oontinuatioii of pay granted to emigrant body- 
guards, and to the licensed constitutional gnnrd ; 
the aeoi'ct oorrespondonco with the emigrant 
princes ; tho inaufficicnoy of the armies on the 
frontiers ; the refusal to sanction the camp of 
twenty thimsaiid men ; the disarmament of ail tlie 
strong places of France; the tardy announcement 
of tlio march of tho Prussians ; the organization 
of secret associations in the interior of Paris ; tlie 
review of the Swiss and otlier troops, which fomed 
tlie garrison of the palace on the nioniing of the 
lOtli ; tlie donhling of the guard on that day ; the 
summoning of tlie mayor to the Tuileries ; and, 
finally, tile effusion of blood wliloh liad been occa- 
sioned by tills military array, were all laid to the 
charge of Louis. 

By denying the position, that the regret which 
the king e.\perienced on tiie lose of bis former au- 
thority was natural, his whole conduct was made 
to appear highly criminal, for his whole bearing 
had exhibited nothing but a continued regret, 
mingled vvith some timid efforts to regain what he 
had lost. At the end of the reading of each article 
the president turned to Louis, and said, Whai un- 
sicer Actre ijm to make. The king with a firm voice 
denied some of the charges, referred others to his 
ministers, and appealed constantly to the constitu- 
tion, from which lie declared he had never swerved. 
His answers were delivered in moderate language. 
But to this charge, You hate shed ths blood of the 
people on the IQth of August, he exclaimed in an ani- 
mated manner : "No, Sir, no, it W'as not I !” 

Ha was then showed all the papers which had 
been found in the palace, some of which he refused 
to acknowledge, and he even denied the existence 
of the iron closet} which produced an unfavourable 


improasiun, and was very iiupolitio, as the fact was 
already proved. lie tlioii demaiidod a copy of tho 
act of accusation and tho other papora, and also 
counsel to assist Iiiiii, 

The president now signified to liim tliat ho might 
retire. He was offered some refrosliments in an 
adjoining apartment, and tlieii, ro-eiitoriiig tho 
caiTiage, was ooiidnoted back to tlio Temple. Ho 
arrived at liis prison at half-past six o’clock, 
and his first request was to see his family ; but this 
was refused, as the cojnmuna liad ordered a sepa- 
ration whilst the proceedings lasted. At half-past 
eight, when sapper was announced, he roquestod 
again permission to embrace his children ; hut the 
suspicions of ths commune made all his jailors 
barbarians, and he was again denied tins consola- 
tion. 

Meantime, the assembly was thrown into confu- 
sion by reason of the demand of Louis for counsel, 
Treilhard and PJtion insisted warmly that this 
request should be granted ; Tallien, Billaud- 
Varennes, Chabot, and Merlin opposed it with 
equal ardour, saying that ssntenea would bo de- 
layed by the quibbles of law. Finally, however, 
tho assembly allowed counsel, A deputation was 
commissioned to carry tins information to Louis, 
and to ask on whom his chuioa fell, Ho named 
Target, or Tronchut, or both, if possible. He asked 
besides for pens and ink, that ha might drirw up 
his defence, and begged permission to see his family. 
The convention decided immediately that his re- 
quests sliould be complied with, and that those 
whom he had chosen for Ills counsel sliould bo 
informed of this selection and be permitted to oora- 
munioate freely with him ; they also allowed him 
access to his family. 

Target declined the office with wliieli Louis had 
charged him, saying that since 1706 lie had given up 
pleading. Tronehet then wrote immediately to say ho 
was ready to undertake tlio defence of Louis ; and 
wliilst the assembly were occupied in finding a new 
counsellor in place of tho former, they received a 
letter from a citizen of eixty years of age ; it w.is 
from tho venerable Malesherbes, the friend and 
companion of Tui’got, and the most respected ma- 
gistrate in France. This nohle-mincled old man 
thus expressed himself : “ 1 have been called 
twice into tho councils of him who was formerly 
my master, at the time when this office was on ob- 
ject of ambition to ail; I owe him the same service 
now, when it has become an office dangerous to 
many 1” 

He begged the president to inform Louis that he 
was ready to undevtaka hia defence. 

Many other citizens made the same offer, of 
which Louis was informed. He returned them all 
his thanks, but aooepted only of the services of 
Tronehet and MalesherbeB. The commune re- 
solved that those two defenders should undergo a 
moat rigorous examination before they were per- 
mitted to communicate with their olient. The ' 
convention again gave permission for a free commu- 
nication, renewed their orders to this effect, and 
informed Tronehet and Malesherbes that they were 
at liberty to enter the Temple. Louis, at first sight 
of the latter, ran to embrace him ; tlie venerable 
old man fell at hia feet, bursting into tears. The 
king raised him, and they remained long in a mu- 
tual embrace. They then commenced the defence 
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without fiu’thov delay. Messengers from the as- 
Bembly brought fresh papers daily, which they had 
orders to communicate to the unfortunate monarch. 
Louis perused them with mucli attention and tran- 
quillily, which on each occasion increased tho 
astonishment of the messengers. 

The only consolation he had requested, that of 
seeing his family, had not yet been granted lilm, 
notwithstanding the decree of the convention. The 
commune, tlirowing obstacles in the way, called for 
a copy of this decree. “ It was in vain to order it/* 
said XalUeu, if the commune does not allow it, it 
will never take place.” These insolent expressions 
excited much tumult. Nevertheless, the assembly, 
modifying their decree, permitted the king only to 
see his two children, but on condition that they re- 
turned to their mother during tlio proceedings. 
Louis, feeling that they were more necessary to the 
queen than himself, determined not to deprive her 
of this solace, and submitted to this new affliction 
with a resignation which was perfectly unalterable 
throughout all his siifierings. 

As the proceedings advanced, the importance of 
the question became more and more evident. The 
one party foresaw that to destroy, by regicide, the 
ancient monarchy, would be to einliarlc upon an in- 
exorable system of vengeance and cruelty, and to 
commence a war of extirpation against the old 
order of things ; and although they were cleairot48 
of abolishing tliia system, tliey wished to en*Jcc it 
in a loss violent manner. The other party, Oij iUe 
contrary, were eager to enter upon this wan of 
extirpation, whicli would admit noither of hoslca- 
tion or withdrawal, and would interpose a gulf 
between monarchy and the revolution. The person 
of the king was altogether lost in the consideration 
of this grand question 5 and the o\dy question was, 
whether It wore needful to dissever the present from > 
tlie past by an net at once terrible and decisive. 
The result was all that was looked at, and the 
victim upon whom the blow was to fall was entirely 
lost sight of. 

Tho Girondists inveighed bitterly against the 
Jacobins, dwelt coutUmally upon Jibe crimes of 
September, and represented tliem as anarchists, 
who aimed at domineering over the convention by 
terror, and desired the death of the king only to 
substitute triumvirs in his place, Guadet suc- 
ceeded in driving them nearly all from tho con- 
vention, by causing tho adoption of a decree by 
which electoral assemblies were to be convoked, 
to confirm or recall their deputies. This proposi- 
tion, which was moved and carried in a few 
minutes, tendbly dismayed the Jacobins. Other 
circumstances gave them still further alarm. The 
federalists continued to arrive from all quartera. 
The municipalities sent a multitude of addresses, 

! approving of a republic, and congratulating tho 
assembly on having established it, and condemned 
the crimes and excesses of anavohy. The cor- 
responding societies reproached the mother institu- 
tion with cherishing men of blood in its bosom, who 
perverted the public morals, and would even at- 
tempt the safety of the convention. Some of them 
even disclaimed their political mother, declared that 
they did not wish to belong^ to her, and intimated 
their intention to fly to Paxds to protect the as* 
sembly. All demanded tho expulsion of Marat, 
and some that of Robespierre himself. 


The Jacobins, in cleapair, ducliircd that the public 
mind of Franco was corrupted ; recommended 
union to their club, and lost no time in writing to 
the provinces, to enlighten their deluded bretliren ; 
tliey also accused the traitor Roland of having 
intercepted their coi*respondeiice, and substituting 
hypocritical communicalions in their place, wdiieh 
perverted the public opinion, They proposed a 
voluntary donation for tho circiilatlou of good 
publications, especially the admirable speeches of 
E^ibespierre, and tliey tried every means of insur- 
ing their arrival at their several destinations, in 
spite of Roland, who violated the secrecy of the 
post. They, however, agreed in one point, that 
Marat compromised tlieii* popularity; and they 
deemed it needful that the mother institution 
should point out to France the difference between 
this man, whose exnsporatod mind urged him be- 
yond all bounds, and the wise and virtuous Robes- 
pierre, who kept himself always within the limits 
of moderation, and wlio aimed only at wimt was 
at the same time just and pr.ncticablc, A great 
controversy existed in respect of these two indi- 
viduals. They acknowledged that Marat was a 
bold and hardy partisan, but too exaggerated in 
Ilia views. He had been useful, they said, to the 
cause of tho people, but he know uot where to 
stop. His defenders replied that lie did not cou- 
aidcr it uecesaary to bring all Jiis speculations into 
practice, and that no one knew better at what 
]»o’int it was proper to check the people. They 
cited many of his expressions to confirm the truth 
of their assertions, such as the following : More 
than one Marat is not needful in the republic.”— 
“I demand the most that I may obtain the least 
—I would rather that my baud should wither tlian 
write what I do write, if I believed the people 
would literally execute what I counsel. — I only 
overcharge the pet)ple, because I know they boat 
! me down in price,” The galleries ratified the 
justification of Marat by their'applauses. Never- 
theless, the club resolved to publish au address, in 
which to describe the difference between the cha- 
raoter of Kobespierre and Marat 5 and distinguisli 
the vehemence of the one from the wisdom of the 
other* After this measure, they proposed to 
adopt many others, and resolved not to cease 
urging the departure of the federalists to the fron- 
tiers. If, for example, they learnt that the army 
of Dumouriez became weakened by deaevtion, they 
! cried out for a reinforcement of federalists. Marat, 
in his journal, asserted that tlio voUintcera who 
had joined the army first, had now been a year 
ou active service, and that it ivaa time tiicy should 
be relieved by those who remained at Paris : the 
public had just received iutelligonce that Custine 
had been obliged to abanddu Fraiili fort, and that 
Beurnonvillo had failed in his attempt upon the 
Electorate of Treves ; and the Jacobins main- 
tained, that if those two generals had been sup- 
ported by the federalists who uaeleasly clogged the 
capital, they would not have experienced this 
check. 

The fruitless attempt of Beurnonville, and the 
retreat of Custine, singularly agitated the public 
mind. Yet these events might havo been antici- 
pated ; for Beurnonville, undertaiiing hia enter- 

* See note 61 In the Appendix 
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pl'iso in ii bad scnson, with an in&iillicient forcSj and 
in a ooLintry difticiilt (if aoness, could not but fail ; 
and Guatiue, wlio would fall bad: upon tho Rhine, 
to avoid couf(jsshig his temerity, was noceaaarily 
forced to retreat to Mayence. Public rnisfortimea 
alwaj’-s become an occasion of mutual reproacli to 
parties. The Jacobins, bating the generals sus- 
pected of aristocratic principles, called them Feu- 
illans and Girondists. Marat clamoured again 
against tho rage of conc^uest which possessed the 
public mind, which he said he had always con- 
doraiied, and which originated in a disguised ambi< 
tion of the generals to obtain a formidable degree 
of power. Robespierre’s reproaches, spidnging 
from lus private animosities, lighted upon the mfa- 
mous faction, as he called them, which domineered 
over the assembly, and upon the executive power, 
which he maiiitainod were alone blameworthy, and 
not, the generals of the artnies. Tho pevfidious 
Roland, tlie inh'iguing Brissot, and tlie wretches 
L(Jiivet, Guadet, and Vergniaud, wore the authors, 
he clcclarccl, of Jill the calamities of France. He 
hoped, he said, that he should be the first to be 
assassinated by them; but lie wished, previously, 
to have the pleasure of impeaching them for their 
Crimea. Dumouriez and Custine, he added, knew 
them well, and took care to join their party: but 
everybody else feared them, because they had 
wealth, places, and all the iiinuciice of tho repub- 
lic, at their disposal. Their intention, lie asserted, 
was to enslave tho nation, and they therefore en- 
deavoured to cripplo the exertions of all true 
patriots, and thus expose Franco to be conquered I 
by her enemies. Tboir principal object, lie said, 
was to destroy the Jacobin club, and to assassinate 
whosoever should have the courage to resist their 
iniquitous designs ; and as for myself, exclaimed 
Robespierre, I ask only to fall by the dagger of 
Roland*! 

This furious hatred communicating itself to the 
entire club, agitated’ it as a stormy sea ; every one 
prepared for a deadly struggle j every idea of re- 
conciliation was rejected, and as there had been a 
proposal of an arrangement, they resolved never to 
“ kisa and make it up.” 

The same scenes took place in the assembly 
during the interval in which Louis XVI. was pre- 
paring his defence. It was repeated every where 
that the royalists menaced the patriots, and circu- 
lated pamphlets in favour of the king. Thuriot 
proposed a method of silencing these clamourB; it 
was to proclaim the penalty of death against any 
one who should attempt to destroy the unity of the 
republic, or detach any portion of society from it. 
This decree was directed against the idle story of 
federalism, that is to say, against the Girondists. 
Buzot hastened to rehut it by another, demanding 
the exile of the family of Orleans. Both par- 
ties thus reciprocated falsehood and calumnies. 
Whilst the Jacobins accused the Girondists of 
federalism, tlie latter reproached the former with 
the intention of placing the Duke of Orleans on 
the throne, and of desiring the death of Louis 
XVI. only for tho purpose of rendering his place 
vacant. 

The Duke of Orleans still resided in Parle, en- 
deavouring in vain to escape observation by mixing 


with the asHcinhly. This ailiuilion, in tho midst of 
furious demagogue.?, undoubtedly littlo suited Ihm; 
but whore could he fiy ? In all parts of Europe 
he would have fallen into tlie h.ands of tlie onii- 
grantfl; and outrages, and pcrlinps death, awaited 
this scion of royalty, who had renounced his birth 
and his rank. In Franeo he ciideavnurcd to con- 
ceal both under the most humble title, and took 
the name of Eqiiality (Egalitt). But the memory 
of his former state in society was not to be effaced*, 
his immense riches still recalled it ineesaantly to i 
recollection. Unless he had clotliod himself in rags, < 
andniadehimself contemptible by assuming plebeian ' 
mannew, how could he have escaped suspieionl In 
the ranks of the Girondists he would have been irre- 
trievably ruined, and all the reproaches of attach- 
ment to royalty which were levelled against that ' 
party, would have received a colour of truth from 
his presence. A.m.ong the Jacobins he was sup- 
ported by the violenco of Faria; but he did not 
escape the accusations of the Girondists, and, in 
point of fact, it was that which did befal him. These 
latter, who could not pardon his joining tbo party 
of their adversaries, openly hinted that he could only 
render himself supportable, by hivishiiig his riches 
on the anarchists, .and thus furnishing them with 
resources from his immense wealth. 

The suspicious Louvet went fiu’thci’, and be- 
lieved that tho duke still chorishod the Inqio of 
attaining to regal power. Without ])artaliiijg of 
! this opinion, but merely for tho purpose of rebut- 
ting tho motion of Thuriot, Bnzot ascended the 
tx’ibune: “ If the decree,” said lie, “ of Thuriot 'is 
calculated to restore confidence to the public, I iim 
about to propose another not less so. Monarchy 
is overthrown, but it still lives in the recollectiona 
of its creatures; let us imitate the Romnii.s; they 
expelled both Tarquin and all his family; let in, 
in like manner, di’ive out from among iia all tlio 
family of the Bourbons. A part of this family is 
ill chains, but there is another part still more dan- 
geroua, because more popular; I mean the Orleans 
branch. The bust of the Duke of Orleans has been 
paraded through the streets of Faria ; his sema 
have distinguished themselves in our armies; and 
the very merits of this family make them danger- 
ous to the cause of liberty. Let them, then, make 
a last sacrifice to their country ; let them carry 
elsewhere the misfortune of having been allied to a 
throne, and the still heavier one of bearing a name 
which is odious to us, and which cannot fail to 
wound the eai's of a free man.” Louvet, following 
Buzot, addressed tlie duke personally, reminded 
him of the voluntary exile of Collatinus, and urged 
him to imitate so noble .an example. Lanjuinai.s 
referred to the elections of Paris, of which Egahtc? 
was a deputy, and bade the assembly recollect that 
these elections had taken place under the daggei'.s 
of a violent faction ; he dwelt upon the efihrt> 
which had been made to nominate a chancellor of 
the house of Orleans minister at war j lie alluded 
to the influence the sons of this family had acquired 
in our armies, and from all these reasons, lie finally 
demanded the banishment of all the Bourbons, 
Bazire, Saint- Just, and Chabnt, resisted this mo- 
tion, rather from a spirit of opposition to the 
Girondists, than from any feeling to tlie Duke of 
Orleans. They maintained that the present was 
not tlie time to treat as an enemy the only 
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and petitions were got debate. 

Bniivliou who had conducted himself loyally to- Philip Egalitd, under this title, did not belong Ui 
wards the nation ; that the Bourbon in prison the nation, by whom he had been made a deputy, 
should be first puniahod, the conatitntiun then esta- These observations caused some hesitation in the 
blislied, and that it would afterwards be q^uite time convention. The discussion was interrupted, and 
enough for the assembly to turn their attention to- resumed, and, without revolving the decree of 
wards citizens then become dangerous j that to banishment against the Bourbons, the question was 
banibli the Dulce of Orleans from France, would be adjourned for three days, in order to tranquillize 
to sentence him to death, and that this cruel mea- themselves^ and afford time for refiectiug gravely 
sure should be at least postponed. Nevertheless on the question whether they could banish Egulitd, 
the decree of banishment was passed by acclama- and safely deprive themaelves of tlio two ministers, 
tion. It only now remained to determine the time of war and of the interior. 

of its duration in drawing up the act: “Since you After this debate, it is easy to imagine the dis- 
have recourse to ostracism against Egalitd,” said order that prevailed in the sections, the commune, 
Merlin, “ employ it equally against all dangerous and at the Jacobin club. A cry was raised against 
men ; and, first, against the executive power*’ — the oatraciam of the assembly, and petitions were 
“ Against Roland,” exclaimed Albitte — “ Against got up to be presented upon the reauraptioii of tlie 
Roland and Pache,” .added Barrere, “ who have debate. After throe days the debate rc-comnicnced, 
become authors of division among us. Exclude and the mayor, at the head of the sections, dc- 
them both from the ministry, and tranquillity and maiidcd the annulment of the decree. This petition 
union will be restored.” — Keraaint, however, ap- being read, the asBembly passed to the order of the 
prehended that England would take advantage of day; but Petion observing the tumult it had occa- 
thia disorganization of the ministry, to inllict uimn sioned, proposed adjourning the question till een- 
us a disastrous war, as she had formerly done, tenco should have been passed upon Louis XVI. 
on the disgrace of d’Argenson and Machau in This middle course was adopted, and the popular 
1757. passions again raged with undivided fury against 

Rewboll questioned the right of the assembly to their victim in the Temple. This remarkable pro- 
banish a representative of the people, and asked if cedure was now immediately resumed. 


CHAPTER V, 

CONTIHUATIOU OV THE VROCESS AOAUTSt L0UJ3 XVI. { lllS DEFENCE— STORUT DEBATE8 IK THE CONVEKTloS— THE 
OIROKD1ST3 I'KOPOSE XUE APPEAI. TO TUE PEOPLE; OPINION OP TUE PEPUTr SALIE8; SPEECH OP llOliES- 
PISnaEJ aPEUCH of VenOKrAUD— the PUITINO of the 0UF.9TI0H8. louis xvi. 19 declaked guilty, and 
CONDEMNED TO DEATU VTITKOUT APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, AND WITHOUT DELAT OF EXECUTION— aEUARES 
UPON THE DEQATEfl AND THE VOTES AS GIVEN — ASSASSINATION OP THE DEPUTY I.APELlET3ER-SAlNT*r ARGEAU 
—PUBLIC FEUMENT at rARXS— the parting of LOUXS xvi. vriTB HIS FAHIIYJ Hlfl LAST afOUENTS IN PRISON 
AND UPON THE SCAFFOLD. 

The time granted to Louia to prepare his defence thread, which the servant who attended the king 
was scarcely sufficient to compare the documents at meals threw under the table j and they were 
on which it was to be established. His two de- often obliged to convey them to this servant by 
fenders demanded a third, more young and active letting them drop down the stairs by means of a 
than themselves, who might draw up and deliver string. The unliappy prisoners thus informed 
the defence, and leave to them only the task of themselves of each other’s health, and derived 
preparing the materials. This young aseociate great consolation from this secret intercourse, 
was the advocate Dcseze, who had defended Be- Finally, M. Beseze, working day and night, 
zenval after the I 4 th of July. The convention, brought the defence to a conclusion. Tho king 
who had allowed the king to make a defence, did made him suppress those parts which were too 
not deny him the means of doing so, and Deseze rhetorical, and wished to confine him to the simple 
was permitted, as well as Malesherhes and Tron- details of bis governnient. At lialf-past nine 
chet, free access to the Temple, The papers by o’clock on the morning of tho 26 th, all the armed 
which the charges were supported were daily laid foixes of Paris were prepared for the transfer of 
before him ; he received them with an air of Louia from the Temple to the Feuiliana, the same 
pei’fect indifference, “as if,” said the report of precautions and order being observed as on the 
the commune, “the proceedings had rather con- forineroccasiou. Having entered the carriage of tho 
cerned any oih&r than h'mselfj^ He behaved towards mayor, he conversed on the road with his usual trau- 
the commissaries with the greatest politeness, and quillity; the topicsof his conversation were Seneca, 
uttered them refreshments when they were de- Livy, and the hospitals, and he even made a jocose 
tained long in his apartment. Whilst tbeso pro- and ^ely pointed observation on one of the muwici- 
ceedings were going on, ho found out a method of pal officers keeping himself covered while inside the 
corresponding with his family. Ho wrote to them carriage. On his arrival at the Feulllaiis he mani 
with the pens and paper which were given Mm for feated much anxiety for hia defenders j he was seated 
his defence, and the princesses scratched their by theiraideintheassembly; he regarded, with per- 
answers on the same paper with the point of a pin. feet tranquillity, the benches where sate his judges 
They sometimes folded up theii* notes in balls nf andacGuserajseemedtob’etryiiig to discoverin their 
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ctmuteuaiicta tlie effect w^uch the pleading of M, 
Desexo ^YQuld pi’otluco, and conversed sometimes, 
with a aniiling aaj^cct, with Troncliet and Males- 
lierbos. The assembly listened to the defence 
in solemn silouce, and testified no disapprobation. 

M. Duaeie began with examining the livie of 
defence Louis had a I’ight to follow, and then 
dwelt upon the facts laid to the charge of Louis 
XVI. Altlniugh the assembly had implicitly de- 
creed that tlie law of inviolability could not be 
appealed to, M. Beseze proved very conclusively 
that nothing could limit the right of defence, and 
that the accused wna at liberty to avail hhnaelf of 
every topic which conld tend to hia exculpation, in 
spite of tho decisions of the convention ; that con- 
sequently, if Louia deemed the law of inviolability 
defensible, he was free to maintain it. He was 
first obliged to acltnowlcdge the sovereignty of the 
people, and with all the defenders of the constitu- 
tion of 1791, he contezided, that this sovereignty, 
as being absolute mistress, could bind herself by 
an engagement j that it had done so with respect 
to Louis XVI. in conceding inviolability, and that 
this was not unreasonable m the moaarehieal aya- 
I tern ; that consequently this compact was binding, 
and that whatever crimes the king might have 
I committed, they were only punishable by dethrone- 
meut. Ho decUired, that if this were not true, the 
constitution of 1791 became a cruel snare laid for 
Louis XVI., as its maintenance was promised with 
tlio secret intention of its being violated. He 
added, that if Louia was denied the rights of a 
king, he &l\ould at least bo left in possession of 
those of a citizen ; and he asked, where were those 
forma preservative of justice which every citizen 
was at liberty to claim, such as a distinction be- 
tween the grand jury and the petty jury, tho power 
of the right of challenge, a majority of two-thirds, 
secrecy of votes, and the silence of the judges 
whilst they were forming tlieic opinions, fie as- 
serted boldly that he looked on ©very aide for 
judges, and found only accusers. He then passed 
to tho discussion of the facts, which ho divided 
into two classes, those which had followed and 
those which preceded the acceptance of the consti- 
tutional act. The first, he said, were rendered un- 
impeachable by this acceptance, and the latter by 
the law of iiLviolability. Yet he did not shriiik 
from their examination, and this he entered into 
with great advantage to the accused, because, for 
waiit of positive proof of the communications of 
Louia with foreign powers, inany insignificant facts 
had been accumulated, rather of presumptive than 
conclusive evidence. He successfully ropelled the 
accusation which m.-ide the king the cause of the 
efi’usion of blood shed on the lOth of August. In 
fact, the aggressor on that day was not Louis XVI,, 
but the people. It was lawful for him, being 
attacked, to defend himself, and he only took 
the precautions necessary for that purpose. The 
magistrates themselves had approved of these pre- 
cautions, and had given the troops an express 
order to repel force by force. The king, however, 
said M. Beseze, was unwilling to exert this autho- 
rity, which he had received both from nature and 
from the laws, and had retired to the legislative 
assembly to avoid all effusion of blood. In the 
conflict which followed lie was not at all impli- 
cated, nnd rather deaerVed thanks than blame 
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for tho order he had given undvr Inn hand to the 
Swim, which was tho causo of thoir iibaudouing 
the defenco of tho palace. It was thoi'ofui'o, ho 
mRinUined, a manifest iiijuatico to accuse Louis 
XVI. of having shod the blood of tho people, for 
on this point ho was beyond reproach ; hi fact, he 
had displayed the utmost forbearance and pro- 
priety. 

M. Dcadze fiiiialicd lua speech in the following 
just and concise manner, in which he touched, 
for tho first time, upon the private virtues of the 
king. 

Louis XVI. aaoended the throne at the age of 
twenty, and at that early season of life afforded an 
example of blameless morals to mouarchs. He 
brought with him to the supreme power, no crimi- 
nal weakncBses, no cornipt passions ; he was eco- 
nomical, just, and temperate in his habits, and 
showed hiniaelf the constant friend of the people. 
The people desired the abolition of a ginevous tax ; 
he abolished it they demanded tho abolition of 
servitude ) he commenced by abolishing it in hia 
own domains : they solicited the reform of judicial 
legislation; ho made these reforms: they desired 
that the great mass of the French nation, whom 
the rigoui' of our ancient customs had till then de- 
prived of their rights, Bhouhl acquire or recover 
them; these he gave them tho enjoyment of by lus 
I laws: they cried for liberty, and he granted it ! Ho 
even anticipated their wants by his personal sacri- 
fices, and yet it is in the name of this same people 
that his blood is this day demanded I Citizens, 1 
cannot conclude — History will give her verdicts 
recollect she will pass judgment on your sen- 
tence, and Jior docieion will stand for ages yet to 
come I’’ 

Louis then brieffy addressed tho assembly imme- 
diately after his defender had concluded, from a 
written memorandum of Ins own dictation, “ You 
have just heard, * said lie, “ my defence > I aUall 
not further insist upon the arguments there urged ; 
but, as 1 am addressing you, perliaps, for the last 
time, I feel it incumbent on mo to declare that my 
conscience is free from guilt, and that my defenders 
have spoken the truth. 

“ I have never feared the public examination of 
my conduct; but I am deeply grieved to find that 
the effusion of blood of the 10th of August is laid 
to my charge. 

“The multlpliecl proofs which I have ever given 
of my love to the people, and my general conduct 
towards them, appear tome sufRciont to prove that 
I did not fear to expose myself, to prevent the effu- 
sion of this blood, and should for ever relieve me 
from so foul an imputation.** 

The president then asked Louis XVI, if he had 
any thing further to say in his defence, and, having 
received nu answer in the negative, informed him 
that he might retire. He was then conducted iiitg 
an adjoining apartment, where he manifested the 
moat amiable solicitude about the young Peseze, 
who appeared fatigued with his protracted address. 
Having again taken his place in the carriage, he 
conversed, with serenity, with those who escorted 
him, and arrived at the Temple about five o’clock. 

Scarcely had Louis quitted the convention, when 
a violent tumult arose. Some wished to open a 
discussion on hia conduct ; others complained of j 
the eternal delays which retarded the final sen- , 
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tevice, and called ftir the instant vote; eftying that feigned acquiescence in the views of the people, 
every tribunal, having heard the accused, imme- and manifested an unnatural and hypocritical joy 
diatcly gave their verdict. Lanjuiiiais, from the at their victories. “ Afterwai’da, being no longer 
commenocraent of the proceedings, had inanifeated able to resort to force, ho had corrupted,’’ j^id 
a w'ann feeling of indignation against the adveraa- Saint Just, ‘‘ the representatives of the nation, 
ries of the king, which ids impetuous temper would tampered with foreign powers, and driven the mi- 
not suffer him to conceal. He sprang to tho tri- niatera to despair, so that one of them was obliged 
bune, whilst the most uproarious cries filled the as- to declare to him, Your secret communications pre- 
sembly, and demanded, not a delay for the purpoaes rent the execution of the Jaws^ and 1 must retire. 
of a debate, but the annulment of the judicial process Finally, added Saint-Just, having constantly en- 
altogether. “ The times of ferocity,” exclaimed lie, gaged in the most perfidious designs against the 
“havegonebyjtlieassemblywilleternallydishonour nation, till the 10th of August, he now affects the 
itself by passing sentence on Louis XVI.; France semblance of inoffensive gentleness, to impose upon 
has no right,” said he, “ to pass this sentence, and his judges and escape justice.” 
the convention are particularly incompetent to exer- Thus were the natural and timid hesitations of 
ciae such authority. As a political body,” continued Louis XVI. represented ])y the violent demagogv^es, 
he, “ we can only take measTire.g of safety against wlio mistook wealcuesa and simple regret for the 
the ex-king; hut as a tribunal, we act in defiance past, for the premediiations of perfidy. Other 
of every principle of law, for the conquered is thus orators succeeded Saint-Juat, but the Girondists 
tried by liis conquerors, nearly every member had not yet spoken, and their opinions were an- 
preseiib having declared himself one of the con- xiously awaited, for it was high time that they 
apirators of the lOth of August.” At the word avowed their real principles. We have already 
conspirators^ a most awful tumult prevailed on all inentiuned tlieir indecision, their tendency to be 
aides. “Order,/ order} To the Ahhaye;'" and cries affected, and their inclination to exciifio in Louis 
were licurd of Come damn from the tribune XVI. a resistance whicli they were mui’e capable 
Lanjuiiiais endeavoured in vain to justify his of considering with propriety than their adver- 
offen&ive expression, saying that he used it in the sariea. Vergniaud admitted before some friends 
lioiiourable eenBe, and that the insurrection of the that he had been deeply moved by tlm late scene, 
10th of August was a glorious conspiracy. He Others, perhaps, though not so much affected as 
proceeded in his speech, notwithatanding the stun- himself, likewise felt much interest in the jiliistrious 
ning clamour which surrounded him, andccjududed victim ; in this difficulty, they imagined a method, 
by declaring that he would rather perish than concealing their emotion, and at the same time of 
cundomn even the most odious tyrant, against freeing themselves from their present embarrass- 
every principle of law. ment, this was by an appeal to the people. They 

A lioht ot speakers succeeded him, and the dis- thus sought to exonerate themselves from a dan* 
order increased every moment. There was no hear- gernUH responsibility, and to throw the igiiommy 
iiig one another; the deputies quitted their seats, of the king’s condemnation, or the reproach of 
grouped together, uisultcd and menaced each royalism, siiould he be acquitted, from their own 
other, and iiie pi'esident was at last obliged to put shoulders on those of the nation. This wns cer- 
on his hat. After the lapse of about an hour, the tainly an expedient of weakness. Being moved by 
uproar subsided, and the assembly, adopting the the calamitous situation of Louis, they ought un- 
notinuB of those who den^anded a debate upon the doubtedly to have courageously undertaken his 
question of the process agaiust Louis XVI. declared defence themselves, and nut h.ave provoked a civil 
the debate to have commenced, and that it should war, by referring a question the most likely to 
be continued without interruption, until a final sen- awaken the furious passions of an agitated popula- 
tence were passed. tion, to the forty-four thousand seefcious whicli 

This discussion was resumed on the 27th; many divided Fr.ance. They should have manfully ex- 
I orators, who had already spoken, repaired to the erted that infiueuce they possessed, and not have 
tribune. Saiufc-Ju&t again presented himself, cast upon the people a duty which they were utterly 
The appearance of Louis XVI. humiliated, van- incompetent to perform, and which was pregnant 
; quished, and serene in the midst of his misfor- with such fearful consequences to the country. 

tunes, had given rise to unpleasant reflections in Here it was that the Girondists gave their iiclver- 
j his mind. But these he satisfied, by calling saries a great advantage, by autliori&ing them to 
I Louis a supple and modest tyrant, who had op- foment a civil war, and by bringing their own 
pressed the people with a modest demeanour, courage and candour under ^-uspicioii. Thus the 
and defended himself with similar decorum ; Jacobina were ready enough to acknowledge that 
and he maintained, that tho convention should those who contended tor the acquittal of Louis 
be most esjiecially on tlieir guard against tliis XVI. were more frank and estimable than those 
insinuating softness of manner. He acknowledged who proposed an ajipeal to the people. But sucli 
that the king had called together the states-ge- is the usual conduct of moderate parties. On this 
neralj but contended that his object in this was occasion, as on the 2nd and 3rd of September, the 
only to humble the nobility, and eti’engthen Ins Girondists were imwilling to endanger their power 
own power, by weakening theirs : thus, when he and popularity for the sake of a king whom they 
observed tlie rapid elevation of the states, lie hnd regarded as an enemy, and who had, as they 
endeavoured to disperse them. On the l4th of thought, attempted to put them down by the sword 
July, and on the 5th and 6th of October, he was of Prussia aucl Austria ; yet, softened by the mise- 
observed to have in secret got together the means rics of this vanquished foe, they were desirous of | 
of overwhelming the people: wlienever his conspi- defending him, were indignant at the ungenerous ; 
nveies were thwarted by the national energy, he treatment he received, and, in fact, did quite enough i 
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to mill tlieinsulvos, but nut siilHoiout to resciio tlio 
object of Hieir solleitinle. 

Siiilea, who adoptcil all the auapioions concephiona 
of Louvet, and who even sin-pasaed liini in liisaup- 
poaitiona of plots nnd intrlguos, was the first who 
proposed and defended the appeal to lha people on 
the 27th. Achiiowledging the eriinhi.tlity of Louis 
XVI. na imputed to him by the I'epublicana, and 
avowing that he inevited evovy sevndty that could 
be demonstrated, he obaervod, niivertheless, that 
the assembly was not about to inflict a penalty of 
vengeance, hut to execute a great political act; and 
ho maintained that it was in this point of view 
that the question should he considered. In the 
ease either of acquittal or condemnation, he per- 
ceived the greatest inconveniences. If acquitted, 
the king would become the rallying point of all 
parties, and the cause of perpetual discord. The 
memory of Ida attempt against the liberties of the 
nation would constantly reproach the indulgence of 
the assembly : his impunity would scandalize the 
public, and perhaps give oocaaion to popular re- 
volts, and afford a pretext for all sorts of agita- 
tors. Tlioae who had already disorganized the 
state of society by their crimes, would consider 
this act of clemency as justifying the commission 
of new excesses, as they had fancied thomseivos 
autiuirized by the dilatoriness of justice to per- 
petrate the massacres of Septomhor. On every 1 
side tlia convention would he accused of deficiency 
of courage, in not having put a stop at once to tile 
public disorders, and in nut laying the foundations 
of a republic, by a terrible and energetic example. 

On the other liand, if condemned, Limis would 
leave to liis family all the pretensions of his me, 
and would also bequeath them to hie brothers, 
more formidable than himself, because less dis- 
respected by reason of incapacity. Tho people 
also, forgetting his crimes, and only recollecting 
his sufferings, might pity his unhappy lot, and 
the factions might thus find occasion to exas- 
perale them against the national convention. 
The sovereigns of Europe now preserved a solemn 
silence, awaiting an event which they hoped would 
excite general indignation ; hut, the king once 
executed, they would seize upon this pretext, and 
fall in concert upon France, in order to tear the 
country in pieces. The nation then, perhaps, 
groaning under its calamities, might reproach 
the convention with Iiaving perpetrated an act 
which had provoked so eruoi and disastrous a 
war. 

“ Suoli,” said Salles, " is tlio fatal alternative 
which presents itself to the oonsidemtion of the 
national convention. In this situation, tlis nation 
itself must be appealed to, to decide its own fate by 
pronounoing that of Louis XVI. Tlie danger of 
a civil war is perfectly chimerical ; on tlie convo- 
cation of tile primary assemblies for the election 
of the nation.ai convention no civil war broke out. 
Why then sliould wo fear one on an occasion 
equally important, especially when we intend to 
refer to these very assemblies to sanction the con- 
stitution 1” In vain did tha adversaries of this 
measure urge the difficulties and delays which a 
new discussion in forty-four thousand assemblies 
would occasion ; they were answered, that these 
assemblies would not he called upon to deliberate, 
but to choose between two propositions presented 


by tho convoiitiun. These iH’opuhitiona would Im 
thus stated ; shall Louis xVl. ho punislied with 
deatii, or detained in pri-oon niitil tlio ])caco J Tlio 
answer should be couclied in tliesu words; Detained, 
or, Put to death. Extraordinary ctmriara being 
employed, a definitive answer might arrivo in 
fifteen days from tlio most distant p-irt of Prance. 

This opinion bad been listened to under various 
impreesious of feeling. Serves the deputy of the 
Upper Alps retracted hia first opinion, which was 
for ah immediate sentence, and demanded an ap- 
peal to the people. Barboroux contended against 
the justification set up by Louis, without coining 
to any conclusion, for he dared not acquit him 
against the wishes of hia constituenta, or con- 
demn liim contrary to the opinions of his friends. 
Buzot advocated the appeal to the people, hut 
modified the motion of Salles, requiring the con- 
ventiun to pronounce tha sontenco of death, and 
referring to the primary nssomblies merely for 
their sanction to this seiitenoo. Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne, a protestant minister, who had already 
distinguished himself in the constituent assembly, 
was indignant at the cumulated powers exercised 
by the convention. “ As for me,” said lie, “ I 
am weary of my shave of deepotlsra ; I, ant jaded, 
harassed, 'and oppressed with the tyranny in wliloli 
I am obliged to take my individual sliare, mid I 
.sigh for tho arrival of that moment when you will 
have created a tribunal in which I slmll not aeo 
tile form nnd aspect of a tyi’ant. — You seek rea- 
sons of policy i these are to be found in history. — 
The people of London, who so urgently demanded 
the death of their king, were tho first to oxeornto 
his judges, and prostrato themselves hoforo ins 
successor. When Cliai'lee II. ascended tiie throno, 
that city invited him to a magnitioeiit repast, 
manifested tho most extravagant joy, and were 
eager to assist at tlie execution of those judges 
whom Charles sacrificed to the shade of his father. 
People of Paris, parliament of France, do you 
understand mo !” 

Faure demanded a statement of all those 
decrees which warranted the putting the ac- 
cused upon bis trial. Finally, tlie gloomy Ro- 
bespierro reappeai-ed, swelling with rage and 
rancour. “I also,” said he, “have been moved; 
I felt my repuhlioan virtue shaken in the presence 
of a criminal humiliated before tho sovereign 
power. But the greatest proof of devotion any 
roan can give to his country is to stifle every emo- 
tion of sensibility.” He repeated, then, all the 
arguments in favour of tha competence of the 
convention ; ho reprobated the delay of national 
vengeance, and the superfluous consideration which 
was paid to a tyrant, whilst the warmest friends 
of liberty could meet with none; he pretended 
that this appeal to the people was nothing but a 
subterfuge similar to what Guadet had devised, in 
requiring the 'purifying scrutiny ; that its object 
was to place every thing in an equivocal light — the 
present deputation, the 10th of August, and the 
republic itself. Reoiirring always to himself and 
his enemies, ha compared tha present situation 
of the country to that iii July 1791, when there 
was a question of bringing Louis XYI. to trial 
for hia fliglit to Varennes. Bobespiorra had 
played an important part on that occasion. He 
recapitulated all his dangers, and the successful 
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ofl )rt.s of Ilia nclversarics to replaco tbehing on the 
tluono ; tlio massacre of the Champ de Mars 
which had followed, and the perils which Louis 
XVI. re-c.stahlished ou his throne had caused the 
cominonwealth. lie perfidiously ranked his pre- 
sent opponents with those of that period, declared 
that France and himaelf were exposed to the same 
danger from the intrigues of Icmivea, who called 
themselves, to the exclusion of all others, honest 
men. “At present,’^ added Robespierre, “they 
are silent on questions involving the most iin- 
purtant interests of the country; tliey shrink from 
pronouncing their opinion on the last king, but 
their silent and pernicious activity produces all the 
calamities vvliicli aflliet the eomitry ; and, to mis- 
lead the reflecting, but often deluded, part of the 
population, they persecuted the most zealous pa- 
triots under the donoraiiiation of a factious inino- 
, rity. The minority, exolaiined he, “often becomes 
j the majority, by enligbtemng deluded asseinblics. 
Virtue is ever in the minority on this earth I How 
else could the world havo been peopled with tyrants 
and slaves 1 Hampden * and Sydney were in the 
minority, for they expired on the scaffold. Such 
men as Critias, Anitus, the Cceaars and Clodius, have 
j ever Ixjlonged to the majority; but Socrates was in 
I the minority, for he swallowed poison; and Cato 
! was in the minority, for ha tore out his entrails.*’ 

1 Robespierre tiion rocomraended tranquillity to the 
people, as his adversaries represented the ap- 
plauses which they lavished on their faithful de- 
jiutiea ns signs of rebellion. “ People," cried he, 

“ restrain your applause, fly the spectacle of our 
debates I Wo shall not cease to maintain your 
cause when out of your sight.” He concluded by 
requiring tliat Louis XVI. should bo declared 
guilty and condemned to death. 

Many speakors succeeded him, during the 28th, 
20th, till the 3lafc ; Vergniaud finally came for- 
ward, and was listened to with extraordinary at- 
tention; the Girondists thus speaking through the 
medium of their greatest orator, terminated a 
siJeuee, of which Robespierre was not the only one 
to accuse them. | 

Vergniaud first explained the principle on which , 
the sovereignty of the people was founded, and , 
pointed out tliose cases in whioh the represeata- , 
tlves of the nation were bound to appeal to it. It 
would, he said, be difficult and irapractiealile to 
refer every legislative measure to the decision of 
the community, but that there were acts of the 
first importance in which this would be necessary. 
The constitution, for example, had been made pre- 
viously subject to the popular sanction. But this 
was not the ouly act which merited the like dis- 
tinction. The verdict to ha passed on Louis was of 
BO weighty au importance, whether the powers 
exercised by the assembly, or the inviolability 
which had, by the constitution, been granted to 
the monarch, or the political effects which might 
result from his condemnation, were considered, 
that the necessity of submitting it to the decision 
of the ppople appeared evident. Having thus 
stated the grounds of tho motion of Salles, and 
refuted the sophisms of Robespierre, he came to 
tho political inconveuienees attending an appeal to 

* Thta the reader will instantly recollect to Ije erroneous, 
Hampden received his death at Chulgrave-FieM. Traits. 


the people, and touched upon all tho great ques- 
tions which divided the two parties. 

lie first endeavoured to prfjvc tliat tlirro was no 
reason to fear that an appeal to the poojdo would 
give occasion to discord, He repented all the 
argunientg already enforced by other Girondists, 
and maintained tliat if a civil war \va.ei not fe.'ired 
as a consequence of calling together the primary 
assemblies to sanction tho constitution, he could 
not see why it should be from a similar convoca- 
tion to ratify the sentence pa.ssed upon tho Idng, 
This argument, so often reiterated, was of little 
welglifc, for the constitution was not the essential 
question of the revolution, as it could bo nothing 
more than tlie stated regulation of a tcpulilicau 
institution which had been already decreed and 
consented to. But the fate of the king was a ques- 
tion of immense importance ; whether or not the 
revolution should pursue its career with iiicxonible 
energy, by aiming a death-blow at the throne, was 
tlie point to be decided. And if a consideration so 
pregnant with the moat terrible consequences 
divided so equally the national convention, the 
danger to be feared from proposing it to forty-fovir 
thuusand sections was formidable m the extreme. 
Ill all the theatres, and in popular societies, this 
question was discussed tumultuously, and the as- 
sembly should certainly have surarnoned up cou- 
rage to decide it, and not have subjected France 
to have recourse for its decisiun, perhaps, to arms. 

Vergniaud partaking, however, of tlie opinions 
of his friends, maintained tliat a civil war was not 
to be feai’ed. “ The disturbers oF the public peace 
in the departments,” he said, “ liad not acquired 
that preponderance whicli they had usui’ped at 
Paris.” He then refuted the culumnics which bad 
been heaped upon the majority, wiio had been de- 
scribed ns intriguers, royalists, and ailstocmts, and 
combated with indignation the assertion, that vir- 
tue was always in the ininority. “ Citizens,” ex- 
claimed he, “ Catiline was in tho minority in tho 
Roman senate; and, if tliis minority had prevailed, 
Rome and liberty would have perished. In the 
constituent assembly, Maury and Cazales were in 
tho mintirity; and, had they prevailed, what ^vould 
they have done with you? Kings also form the 
minority of the earth, ‘When they design to en- 
slave a nation, they also declare that virtue is 
always in tlie minority. They too, when they wish I 
to preserve empires from being overtlirown, assert I 
that the majority are intriguers, ^vho must be i 
silenced by terror." i 

Vergniaud wjshed to know wlietlier, to form a 
majority conformable to the views of some, it ^vas 
necessary, by banishment and death, to chxi,ngQ 
France into a desert, and then turn it over to he i 
dealt with according to the notions of a few i 
ruffians. I 

Having defended the majority and France, he i 
next took up the defence of himself and his friends, I 
whom he represented as resisting always, and with I 
I equal courage, every species of desjiotism, — that of I 
I the court, and that of the brigands of September. ! 
I He described them holding their legislative sit- j 
tings undismayed, amidst the roar of cannon, ou 
the lOth of August, and pronouncing the dethrone- 
ment before tho victory of the people ; whilst 
these very Brutuses who were now so eager to 
slaughter fallen tyrants, concealed their fears in 
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the bovvela of the earth, n-waitiiig the issue of a 
dubious ciuillictj in wihcli liberty atriiggied against 
despotijiui. 

lie tlien retorted tbo vcpreach of j^revoking a 
civil will' upon his advcrsarlca. “Yes,” said ho, 

“ tliofio, indeed, really long for civil war, who, 
proaeliing aysassination against tho partiaana of 
tyranny, apply that name to all the victims whom 
they desiro to immolate to their fury; those wlio 
point thoir daggers at the ropre.scntatives of the 
pefjple, and douunid the cliaaolution of the govern- 
nieiib and oi the convention; tliose who wish the 
minority to doiniiioer over the niajorily, because 
they can legitimatize their decisions by inburrec- 
tions, and would introduce Catilincs lo reign in the 
senate; tiiose who preach such doctrines as tlieae 
in all the public places, who call reason 
justico pusillainmity, and the S'acred dictates of 
humanity conspiracy j those, indeed, are the real 
provokers of civil war. 

“Whatl will civil war he the consequence of 
appealing to tho sovereignty of tho people 1 You 
wore inuro Tuodest in July, 1701. You did not, 

' then, wish to paralyze the national sovereignty, 

! that you might reign in its place. You thou circu- 
lated a petition, calling upon tlie people to consult 
together aljuub bringing Louis, who had just re- 
turned from Vareniies, to trial. You then wished 
to appeal to the sovereignty of the nation, and did 
not .seem. to think that it would be tiic occasion of 
civil war. But then this appeal would l\av6 pro- 
moted your uQCrefc views, whereas now it thwarts 
thanu” 

The orator now passed to other considerations. 
It had been asserted that the assembly ought to 
display all its grandeur and courage, in taking 
upon itself to execute its judgment, without look- 
ing for support to the people. “Courage,” said 
Vergniaiul, “was indeed necessary to attack Louis 
XVI. ill all his power ; bub ia it so needful to send 
him to tlio block, now that lie is vanquished and 
disarmed ? A soldior entered, formerly, into the 
prison of Marius lo slay him, bub, frightened at 
the aspect of his victiTn, he dared not sU'ikc. If 
tins soldier had been the member of a senate, 
think you he -would hesitate to vote for the death 
of a tyrant 1 What courage ia there, then, in au 
act of which a coward ia capable 

Hu then spoke of another species of courage, 
namely, that to be exerted against foreign powers. 
“Since,” said ho, “ this has been contiuually called 
a great political act, it will be to the puiq^o^c to 
examine tho question in this point of view. It is 
beyond a doubt that foreign powers await only the 
jJerpetivition of this deed to fall all together upon 
France. They will, undoubtedly, be conquered; 
the heroism of French soldiers warrants us in 
confidently expecting this result; but what heavy 
expenses, what au expenditure of resources, will 
not such a war bring upon the nation i If it 
should necessitate a new emission of assignats, and 
proportijiiably raise the price of provisions; if it 
should deal a deadly blow to commerce, and cause 
the efiu.'iion of torrents of blood, both by land and 
sea; what shall -we have to boast of? What ser- 
vices shall we have rendered to the human species 1 
What reparation could you males to your country, 
for having, in her name, and in contempt of her 
sovereignty, inflicted an act of vengrmice, become 


the source and jmotoxt of such cjihunilous ovoiita? 

I dismiss,” cried tlie orator, “ every idea of deteat ; 
butwhiit will you have lo boast of, euppoaing your- 
selves successful ] Thevo will not he a family in 
Franco but will have to weep over a father or .a sou; 
tho agriculturist will want lubourci’M ; tlm iniiuu- 
factures will be abandoned ; your exhausted fiiuda 
will call for new taxes ; tho energi(‘9 of tho nation, 
worn out by the .aiasaults of a ioroigii enemy, and 
the dlsoi'dors of facHon at home, will sinlc into a 
mortal languor ; and France, it is to bo feiu’od, 
though crowned with victory, will rosomblo tliose 
famous monuments of Egypt, which have tri- 
umphed over time — the traveller stiunla astonished 
at tlicir grandeur, but should he enter them, what 
does he discover ? inanimate ashes, and the silence 
of the tomb 1” 

Besides these, other fears presented themselves 
to the imagination of Vergniaud, which were sug- 
gested by the history of England, and hy the con- I 
duet of Cromwell, the principal, though concealed I 
author of the death of Charles I. This man, always 
instigating tho people, first against the king, and 
afterwards against the parliament, brolcc tho go- 
vernment to , ‘pieces, and finally arrived at tho 
siip’euio power. “ Hava you not,” added Ver- 
gmaud, “have you not liore mid elsowhero, heard 
some cry out : ‘ If bread is dear, ilia cause iii In the 
Temple; if specie is scarce, if our aiwies are ill 
provided, the cause is in the 'Imple; if we suffer 
diiil)/ the spectacle of penury, the cause is the 
Temple?^ 

“ Yet those who hold this language are not igno- 
rant that the clcarneas of bread, the scarcity of 
provisions, tho evil administration of our armies, 
and tliG penury w'o complain of, spring altogether 
from other sources. Wh.it is it then that Ihey 
seekt Who will .aRSure me that these same men 
who continually seek to degrade tlio convention, 
and who might, perhaps, have aueeec<locl, if the 
majesty of tlio people, which resicles within it, 
could be imposed upon l)y their perfidy; who will 
assure me that these men, who proclaim tliat a new 
revolution is necessary, wim declare such or such 
a section in a state of permanent insurrection; who 
assert that since the convention has succeeded to 
Louis, a change of tyrants has merely taken place; 
that another 10th of August is needful; who will 
assure mo that these same men, who speak for ever 
of plots, death, traitors, and proscriptions ; who 
maintain in the assemblies of the sections, and in 
their diurnal publications, llnit a defender of the re- 
public should be appointed, and that there is but one 
man competent to save the state; who will assure 
ino, I say, that these same men will not cry out, 
alter tlie death of Louis, with still more violence ; 

bread is dear, the cousc w in the convention; if specie 
is scarce, and our arynies ill 2>rouded, the cause is in 
the coiirentioa; if the wheels of yoteryinient are clogged, 
the ctttfsc is w the eonvention ; if the calamities of war 
are increased by the hostile declarations of England 
and Spain, the cause is in the convention, who have 
provoked these deckiratiunshy the precipitate cundetn- 
nation of Louis ? ’ 

“ Who will assure me that these seditions cries 
of anax'chy will not rally round the banner of 
faction, the aristocracy thirsting for vengeance, the 
poor e.ager for a cliange, and even the pious and 
prejudiced inclignniit at the fate of Louis? ‘Who 
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will ci'^snre rno that ^hia tempest, which -will call 
from their ruDi'uats the slayers of Soptember, will 
not bring prominently forward one of those wretches 
dropping witli blood, and present liim as the libe- 
rator, tlie dtifiiniUr and ciiief which is so necessary 
for the republic. A chief ! ah, if such w.as their 
audacious design, he would only appear to be 
pierced through witli a thousand daggers ! But to 
what horrors would not Paris become a prey ! 
Pavia, to be admired by posterity for its heroic con- 
tention with kings! And ehall this glorious city 
be delivered over to the ignominious bondage of 
a gang of robbers, the refuse of the human species, 
to be torn by the convulsive tlirocs of tlieir bad 
ambition and delirious fury 1 Who could inhabit a 
city lorded over by terror and death ? And you, 
ye industrious citizens, to whom industry is the 
source of riches, what would you do when deprived 
of the means of existence I you who have made 
such great sacrifices to the rovolution, and whose 
very virtues and patriotism have rendered you 
liable to sediictioii, wliat would become of you \ 
What would be your resources % What hand would 
wipe away your tears, and bring succour to your 
despairing families I 

“ Would you have roenurse to those false friends, 
those perfidious tlattercra who had precipitated 
you into an abyss of misery \ Ah I fly them 
rather ! dread their reply ! thus would they ad- 
dress you; You iUmand hvmd: plumje into ike 
fraiji contend for the hloodif rags of the ticlims you 
have slctuijhtcred / * or, * Will you have blood ? Blood 
and oa)’ca 8 < 2 s are the only food m cm cfer yow f — — 
You shudder, citizens 1 Oh, my country I I will 
exert all my efforts to save you from this deplorable 
orifiiii i 

This eloquent and extempore oration of Ver- 
gniaud produced a profound impression on his audi- 
tors, and excited universal adiiiiiMtion. Bobeapierre 
had been prostrated by this frank and pei*suasive j 
eloquence. But although Vergniaud had shaken, lie i 
had not gained over the assembly, who still hesitated ' 
between the two parties. Jklany orators were sue- ' 
cessivoly heard for and agaiu&fc the appeal to the 
people. Brissot, Geiisonnd, and Pdtion defended 
it in their turn. One orator at last gave a decisive 
turn to the question — this mau was Barrere. His 
trimming principles, his shuffling and unimpas- 
sioued eloquence, had made him the or.acle of the 
centre. lie spoke with prolixity on tlie process, 
considered it in all its bearings of fact, law, nr 
policy, and decided all those weak persons who 
were inlluenced by specious arguments to vote for 
the condemnation. Ilis plausible reasonhigs wore 
admirably adapted to prevail with the timid, and 
from this moment the unfortunate king was con- 
demned. The discussion, however, Nvas prolonged 
to the 7th; all were now tired of hearing the repe- 
tition of the same facta and the same ui’guments; 
the debate was, therefore, closed without opposi- 
tion; but the proposition of a new adjournment 
excited much tumult ; it was finally decided that 
the questions should be pub, and the votes collected 
by the call of each mdividuaPs name on the 14th 
of January. 

On that fatal day, an extraordinary concourse 
of spectators surrounded the assembly, and filled 
the galleries. !Muny orators presented tliemselves 
to propose different modes of stating the question ; 


finally, after long debates, the convention embodied 
the question under the three points following : 

B Louis Capet guiluj of cominrbig agaimt the 
liberty of the nation, the general safety of (he 
state? 

“ Shall the sentence, uhateter it be, he referred to 
the sanction of the people 1 

" What punishment shall he infliciedV^ 

The 14th was wholly occupied in tlie putting of 
these questions. The 15th was the day assigned 
for the call by name, to bo made to each de- 
puty. Tho assembly, in the first itistanee, decided 
,thiit each member should pronounce his vote in the 
tribune ; that he slioulcl give his reasons for voting 
as he intended, and that those should be written 
down and signed ; that those who were absent 
without a cause, sluaild bo censured, but that if 
any enterad after the call of the name had been 
made, they might deliver their vote. At last, this 
fatal call began on the first question. Eight 
members were absent from illness, juid twenty on 
tlie bufeinosa of the as.senibly. Thirty-seven, giving 
various reaaaus for their votes, acknowledged that 
Louis XVI. was guilty, but declared theinselvea 
incompetent to pronouuce sentence upon him, and 
demanded me.asurea of general safety against him. 
Six hundred and eighty-tlirce members declared 
Louis XVI. guilty. The assembly was composed 
of seven hundred and forty-nine members. 

The president, then, in the name of the national | 
convention, proclaimed Louis Capet guilty of con- \ 
spiring ayabist the liberty of the nation, and of trea- 
sonable adz against the general safety of the state. 

The call by name upon the second question 
then took place. Twenty-nine members wore ab- 
I bent, of whom four, Lafon, WandeJaiucourt, Moris- 
son, and Lacroix, retuaed to vote. A member of 
the name of Noel excused lumself. Eleven gave 
their opinion with difi'eront conditions. Two nun- 
dred and eighty-nue voted for an appeal to tlie 
people; four liinidred and twenty-throe rejected it. 
The president thou declared, in the name of the 
national convention, that the sentence against Louis 
Capet should not he referred to the simction of the 
people. 

The whole clay of the l^Sfcli had now elapsed in 
the putting of these two ciuestiocis. The third, 
thcrelore, was reserved fop the morrow. 

Baris became the more agitated as the decisive 
moment approached. iU the theatres some signs 
of favour were sliown to Louis on the occasion of 
the pvoaeutatiim of a piece, cj^lled “ Tlie i'rieud of 
the Laws” des Lois). The commune ordered 

the suspension of all plays; bub ilie executive coun- 
cil revoked this order, as abridging the liberty of 
the press, wiiich included that of the theatre. The 
utmost consternation prevailed in the prisons. It 
was reported that the temfic sceneg of September 
were about to be renewed, and the prisoners and 
their relations beset the deputies with supplica- 
tions to snatch them from death. The Jacobins, 
on the other baud, spread a report, that conspira- 
cies wore carrying on in all directions, to rescue 
the king and re-establisli royalty. Their rage 
being excited by tbo delays and obstacles which 
had been interposed between Louis and his fate, 
they became more menacing than ever, and the 
two parties thus mutually alarmed each other, and 
supposed each other guilty of hai’bouring the most 
p2 
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djingeroua projects. The sitting of tho 16th drew of the tribune, all was siluneo to lieiir wluU lie said; 
a uoLConrso toj^etbor moro numerous than that on hut tho numunt after his vote was given, clamours 
the preceding clays. This was the sitting that was of approbation or ccnsiira rcsonnclocl tlirough llio 
to decide everything, for Um dcelariuioii of guilt was chamber, aud followed him to lus Hcat; tlu* galle- 
of little coiisequonec, if Louis should bo simply con- idea received witli inurnuirs of strong diysatisfactioii 
deniiiod to banislimcnt, and the object of those who evci*y vote which was nut for death: frequently, 
desired to save him would thus be accomplished, indeed, they endeavoured to teri'ify the assumbiy 
for all that could he expected at that juncture was by menacing gestures. Tho deputies answered 
to save him from the scadolcl. Ths galleries were them from the centre of the hall, jind a tuiuultuniis 
early in the morning seized by the Jacobins, from reciprocation of threats and insults en.sncd. This 
whence they sternly eyed each member as bo ap* gloomy and terrihe scene had hludten tho minds of 
peared in the tribune to pronounce his vote. A many, and had changed the resolutions of many 
great part of the day \s’as devoted to talnug luea- more. Lecointre of VersaUlcs, whose courage \Yas 
sures to preserve the ])ublic peace, to summoning by no means questionable, aud who had not ceased 
rud giving audience to the ministers, and to dc- by his gestures to endeavour to impose silence on 
manding of the mayor why the barriers liad been the galleries, was so much intimidated, that on his 
closed, which it was reported had been closed arrival in the tribune, he pronounced with hesita- 
during the day. The convention decreed that they tion and terror the word Vergniaud, who 

should remain open, and that the fedei’alists, in had iijjpcareLl so deeply moved by the fate of 
concert with the Parisians, ahuiild occupy the mi- Louis, and who had declared to hia frionds that he 
litavy posts of the city. As the day was already could Jiever condemn the unfortunate prince, was 
much advanced, it was resolved that the sitting of so possessed with the fear of civil war, that be 
the assembly should be permanent until the cull of pronounced tlie verdict of death, adding liowover 
the names on the third question should he eon- the amendment of Mailhe. Doing interrogated as 
eluded. At the moment this was about to <Jom- to this change of his opinion, he replied, that he 
ineiiee, somo aietnlera osUed what number of votes thought he perceived civil war on the point of 
should be decisive of the guilt of the accused. Le- breaking out, and that he did nob dare to balance 
hardy proposed a majority of two-thirds, which tho life of an individual against the safety of tho 
was required in other eriiuiiial tribunals, Daiiton, country. 

who had just arrived from Belgium, vigorously op- Nearly all the Girondists adopted the ameiulmcnt 
posed this notion, and demanded only a simple of Mailhe. The vote of the l3uho of Orleans ex- 
majority. Lanjuinaia again exposed himself to cited an extraordinary sensution. Obliged to sup- 
new attacks, by requiring that after so many vio- port the Jacobins or to perish, ho pronounced for 
latioiis of the forms of huv, at least that form should the death of Ins relative, and returned to lue ]>hico i 
be observed which absolutely required two-tliirds in the midst of the agitation caused by his vote. I 
of the votes. ‘^Wovote,’^ exclaimed be, “under This dreadful sitting lasted through Llic wlioie 
the dagger and ounnon of tho factious.” These night of the 16th, and the day of tlie 17th, till 
expressions excited new clamours, and the conven- seven o’clock in the evening. The t-nmiinralion 
tiou finally terminated the debate, by declaring of the votes was now awaited with extraordinary 
that the form of its decrees was single, and that impatience. All the avenues around tho as- 
aecording to this form, they pass by the vote of the sembly were thronged to excess, and every one ^ 
simple majority. anxiously inquired of his neighbour the result of ' 

It was half-past seven o’clock in the evening, the sciutiny. In the coiiventiun, all wore still in j 
before the call, which lasted during the whole doubt ; the words rfetentfo7i, and hanishmentj ap- ^ 
night, commenced. Some pronounced, simply, the peared to recur as frequently as that of death. Ac- I 
sentence of death; others voted for detention, and for cording to some, one vote was wanting to pronounce I 
baniahment wlicu peace should have been obtained; the condemnation; according to others n majority I 
nianydenouneeddeatli,witharestriction,toexamiue existed, but it was that of one voice. From all | 
■whether it would not he expedient to defer its exe- sides it was acknowledged, that one suffrage more i 
cution. Mailhe was the author of this restriction, would decide the question, and every one anxiously | 
which might have saved Louis, for time in this case looked out for the arrival of a new voter. At this , 
■was every thing, and a delay would have been eqiii- moment a man appears at the tribune witli totter- I 
valent loan acquittal. A great number of deputies ing steps, whose wrapped-up head proclaimed his ' 
went over to this opinion. The call continued illness. This was Duchastel, the deputy of the i 
in a tumultuous manner ; ths interest ■which Louis Two Sevres, who had been torn from Ins bed to I 
inspired had at this moment reached its height, give his vote. At sight of this member, tumultu- 
and many members determined to vote in his ous cz'ies arose. They pretend the conspirators I 
favour ; but the exasperation of his enemies had had been to fetch him in order to save Louis XVI. 
also increased, and the people liad come at last to They wished to interrogate him, but the assembly 
identify tho cause of the republic with the death of would not permit this course, and allowed him the 
the last king, and to regal’d the republic os con- faculty of voting, by virtue of their decision which 
demned, and royalty as re-establi&hed, if Louis permitted them to receive suffrages after the 
XVI. should be saved. Terrified by the popular appeal by name had been concluded. Duchastel 
fury which this idea had roused, many members boldly ascended the tribune, and, whilst regarded 
. feared a civil war, and although much affected bj on all sides with intense anxiety, pronoimced the 
the fate of Louis, they were aTariued at the coiise- sentence of banialiinent. 

quences which might follow hia acquittal. This Fresh incidents occurred. The minister for 
fear was much heightened by tho scene which was foreign affairs demanded the liberty of addressing 
now passing. As each member ascended the stejis the assembly to communicate a note he had re- 


ceived from the Chevalier d’Oeanz, the Spanish 
amhassiulor. This ambassador promised the neu- 
trality of Spain, and her mediation with all the 
other powers of Europe, if the life of Louia XVI, 
were spai'ed, The Mountain party, wlio were quite 
impatient, pretended that this incident had been 
premeditated to create new obstacles, and called 
for the order of the day. Danton at once required 
tliafc war should lie declared with Spain. The as- 
sembly returned to the order of the day. A new 
demand was then announced. The defenders of 
Louis desired to appear before the assembly, to 
make a communication of importance. This ex- 
cited fresh clanioui' from the Mountain. Robea- 
pierrs maintained that, the deftaice being ternn- 
iiated, the counsel of the king could have nothing 
further to say to the assembly, that the verdict had 
been given, and that sentence should be immedi- 
ately passed, It was decided that the defenders of 
Louis should be introduced after the final declai*a- 
tion of the verdict. 

Vergniaud presided. ^ Citizens, said he, "I 
am about to proclaim tlie result of the scrutiny. 
You will observe, I bopc, a profound silence. 
WJien justice has spoken, liumanity should take 
its turu.” 

The assembly was composed of seven hundred 
and forty-nine membera ; fifteen were absent ou 
business of the aasembly, eight from iiidispoaitiou, I 
and five had refused to vote, which reduced the I 
nuinbov present to seven hundred and twcuty-onc, 
and the absolute niajority to three hundred and 
sixty-one voices. Two hundred and eighty had 
voted for impriaonment or banishment with dif- 
ferent conditions. Two had voted for a ligorous 
impiisoumcnt, and forty-five for capital punish- 
ment, to bo delayed until the peace, or until the 
ratification of the constitution. The sentence of 
twenty-aix had been death, who, adopting the idea 
of Mailhe, had required an examination into the 
expediency of suspending its execution. Their 
vote, however, was independent of this last clause. 
Three hundred and sixty-one had unconditiouaily 
voted for death. 

The president therefore, with accents of grief^ 
declared, in the name of the convention, that tiu 
punWiment 'pronounced against Louis Ccipet was death. 

The counsel of Louis wero now introduced to 
the bar. M. Deseze first spoke j he was sent, 
he said, by his client to claim an appeal to the 
people against the sentence passed by the con- 
vention. He grounded tlie justice of this appeal 
upon the small number of votes which had de- 
cided the condemnation, and maintained, that as 
so many doubts had arisen on this question, it was 
only fair to refer it to the nation at large. Tron- 
chet added, that the rigour of the penal code 
had been observed, but that its clemency in the 
forms of judgment resorted to had been totally 
neglected; and that that which required a majority 
of two-thirds to find the accused guilty should have 
been adhered to. The veuerable Malesherbes then 
c.ame forward, and with a voice broken with sobs, 
“ Citizens,” said he, I am not in the habit of 
epenlOng — with grief I observe that I shall not 
have time allowed me to collect my ideas on the 
manner of counting the votes.— I have reflected 
much formerly on this subject ; I have many 
observations to communicate to you. — But,—— 


Citizens, — Pardon my confusion, — give me till to- 
morrow to collect my ideas.” 

The assembly was deeply moved by tlio tears 
and white lodes of this venerable old man. Citi- 
zens,” said Vergniaud, the convention have heard 
your protestations; you have fulfilled a sacred duty 
by making them. Shall we,” added he, addresbiug 
the assembly, “ decree the honours of the sitting 
to the defenders of Louis I” Yes, yes,” exclaimed 
all unanimously. 

llobcspierre then ascended the tribune, and 
opposed the demand of the counsel of Louis. 
Guadet, without admitting tlie propriety of an 
appeal to the people, insisted that Malesherbes 
should be allowed twenty-four hours, and referring j 
to the decree of the assiiinbly which forbade an ^ 
appeal to the people, argued against the request of ‘ 
the defenders. Merlin of Douay maintained that 
he could have nothing to observe on the manner of 
counting votes : for if, said lie, the penal code 
exacts a majority of two-thirds to substantiate a 
fact, it decnanda ntdy a simple iiuijority in the pro- 
nunciation of the penalty. And, in the present 
cfiAc, the guilt of Louis has been declared almost 
iinauimuHsly ; and it therefore signifies but little 
that the sentence awarded has been obtained by a 
simple majoz’ity. 

After various observations on this subject, the 
convention passed to the order of the day, declared 
the claim of LouIh to an appeal to the nation in- 
admissible, and adjourned tl\e question of auspeud- 
ing the execution to the next day. On this day, 
the I8th, some pretended that the enumeration of 
the votes waa nob coirect, and demanded a new 
scrutiny. The whole day was passed in bickei'ings 
on this point ; finally, the enumeration waa ac- 
knowledged to be exact, and the question of sus- 
pending the execution was again put off to the 
following morniug, 

Finally, on the 10th, this last question was agi- 
tated. Its object was nothing less than to render 
the whole proceedings uncertain in their effect, for 
a delay would have been to Louis XVI. the same 
ns life itself. Tlie Girondists, and those who 
wished to save Louis XVI. having exhausted all 
their arguments in the previous discussions, were 
now reduced to a nonplus ; they still endeavoured 
to enforce reasons of policy, but they were an- 
swered, that if Louis XVI. were dead, foreign 
powers would arm themselves to avenge him ; and 
if he was permitted to live and detained a pri- 
soner, they would likewise have recourse to arms 
to deliver him ; and that consequently the result, 
in both cases, would be the same. Barrere affected 
itidignntiou at the idea of thus parading a liead in 
foreign courts, and of stipulating for the life or 
death of a criminal, as an article of treaty. He 
declai‘ed that this delay also would be a cruelty to 
Louis XVI., as it would be condemning him to the 
tortures of a protracted death, which every move- 
ment of the enemy would make more imminent. 
The assembly then, closing the discussion, decided 
that each member sliould vote by yea and nay. 
On the 20tU of January, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the call terminated, and the presi- 
dent announced, that the suspension of the execu- 
tion of the sentence on Louis Capet waa rejected 
by a majority of three hundred and eighty Yoicee, 
against a minority of three hundred and ten. 
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At tins moinont, a lott<ir was riicuivod from Ivor- | 
saint, giving in hia rcsigiuition. He could no , 
longer, lio aaid, cnduro the diagraco of sitting in 
the assembly in tho company of men of blood, 
whose opinions, pre-occupiod by terror, kept the 
upright inoinbera of tlie convention in subjeotiun, 
and Unit he could not continue to take part in a 
representation in wliich Marat prevailed over 
Potion. This letter caused an extraordimiry 
tumult. Gensonnd rose, and took this occasion to 
avenge himself on the Supteinbrizers for the decree 
of death they had just passt-d. “It is of little 
avail,” said he, “ to punish the crimes of tyranny, 
if others still more to be dreaded aro allowed to 
escape with impimity. T)ie eoiivention will only 
have half fulfilled their duty, if the maasaeres of 
September are overlooked, and they do not order 
an inqumy to ho made for the authors of those 
dreadful excesses.” This proposition was &econded 
by tho greatest part of the assembly with flcchim.v 
tion. Marab and Taliien, however, opposed it. 

“ If you punish,” cried they, tlie autliora of the 
scenes of September, punish likoi\ise tiic conspirsi- 
tors who took refuge in tho palace on the lOth of 
August.” The assembly according to all these 
{lomunds, ordered at the same limu tho ministur 
of justice to prosecute the inbtigutors of tho mas- 
eaevos cottnnitted in the first part of Skiptombcr, 
and the person.? found in arms in the palace during 
the night of the 0th, and the day of the 10th of 
August, together with those ]ud)lic funetiuuavies who 
had (pouted their posts in tho ]n'Oviucca to return to 
Piiria and conspire with the court. 

Louia was now finally condemned ; every at- 
tempt to delay the execution of his sonteneo had 
proved abortive, and every device suggested ns a 
means of retarding tho fatal moment had been 
exhausted. All tho membera of the right side, 
whether secret royalists or republicans, were struck 
with consternation at the severity of this verdict, 
and at the ascendency which the Mountain had ac- 
quired. In Paris a stupified astoiushttient pre- 
vailed; the hold measures of tlie new government 
luad produced the usual effect that force produces 
upon the multitude, it had paralysed and reduced 
the majority to silence, inciting only the intrepid few 
to express their iudigiuition at the act about to be 
perpetrated. A few old and attached servants of 
Louis XVI., some young lords, and a few of llie 
body-guard it was said, intended to fly to liis res- 
cue, and snatch him from his intended pimishment. 

! But to concert nieusures for this enterprise, whilst 
surrounded by so vigilant a police, and in tlie 
midst of the terror wliich reigned throughout tlie 
city, was impossible, and all that they could at- 
tempt were a few isolated acta of despair. The 
Jacobins, exulting in their triumph, were never- 
theless aatoiiialied at their success, and exhorted 
each other to remaiu strictly united for twenty- 
four hours, and to send comniiasarles to all the 
authorities, the commune, the suiff of the national 
guard, to the department, and tho executive 
council, to awaken their zeal, and assure the exe- 
cution of the sentence. This execution would cer- 
tainly take place, thoy said; it was quite inevitable; 
yet their constant repetition of this assurance 
betrayed tho doubts they still harboured; it ap- 
peared indeed problematical to all, whether a king, 
whose fate had excited so general an interest, 


AVtiuld be executed, iutlio liearL of a oouiitry which 
three years before, had iii its mannev^, c'UfitoniH, 
and laivfl, been an abaoluto nioniireliy ; juid tho 
event was nover deemed credible till after it had 
taken place. 

The c.xeciitive council wafl ebargod with tlio sad 
duty of executing tho sentence. All the ministers, 
assembled in the chamber of tlieir sitting.s, ap-. 
poared struck with eoubternation. To Gai-nt, as 
ministei* of justice, was assigned the most painful 
part of all — ^that of signifying to Louia XVI. the 
decrees of the convention. For this purpose, he 
betook himself to the Temple accompanied by San- 
terre, a deputation of tho commune, and of the 
criminal tribunal, and by the eeerotary of the 
executive council. The king had waited with 
anxiety for tho last twentydbur hours the aiTiA'^il 
of liis counsel, and demanded in vain permission 
to SCO them. On tliu 20tli of January, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, be still expected them, 
when suddenly the tread of nuiny feet reached his 
ears; he advanced, and perceived tho incssengora 
of the executive council. IIo 8to])ped with a 
dignified air at the door of Ins ebarnber, and did 
not appear agitated. Garat told him, with grief, 
that bo was connnibsioned to coinmunicate to bini 
the decrees of tho convention, Grouvollo, tins 
secretary, then read tlicin. Tho first declared 
Louis XVI. guilty of conspiring against the general 
safety of the state; tho second condemned him to 
death; the third rejected the appeal to tho people; 
and the fourth ordered his execution in twenty-fonv 
hours. The king, regarding these inessengors of 
death with a sereno countenance, took the decree 
from the liands of GrouvoUe, put it in his pocket, 
and read Gavat a letter, in which ho domandoil of 
the convention three days to }^ropave to die, a con- 
fessor to attend him in hvs lant inoinciUK, pcvmis- 
sion to soo his family, and liberty for Ibein to quit 
Franco. Garat received the letter, and promised 
to deliver it immediately to the convention; tho 
king gave him, at the same time, the adclresa of 
the clergyman whose assistance he demanded. 

Louis returned to his cluimber with perfect tran* 
quillity, called for dinner, and ate as usual The 
kuivea had been taken away, and the domestics 
refused to bring them back. Do they boUeve me 
cowai’d enough,” said he, with dignity, “to take 
away my own life ? I am inuoceut, and I can die 
without fear,” He was obliged to dispense with a 
knife, finished his meal, returned to bis apart- 
ment, and awaited, calmly, tho reply to bis letter. 

The couvention still refused nny delay, but all 
his other demands were complied Carat 

sent for M. Edgewozdh of Firnionfc, the clergyman 
whom Louis had chosen, took him into Ids car- 
I’iage, and couduoted him to the Temple. Ho ar- 
rived at six o’clock, and presented himself at the 
Great Tower, accompanied by Santerre. II© in- 
formed the king that the convention had granted 
him the minister of religion whom lie had pointed 
out, and permitted liim to see his family Avithout 
Avitnesses, but that they had refused to accord him 
the delay he had required, 

Garat added, that M Edgeworth Avas arrived, 
that he was in the council hall, and about to be 
conducted to the king. He then retii'ed,astoiiis)jed 
and affected by tlie serene magmmimity of the 
illustrious prisoner. 
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The mniiieiit AT. Edgewortli wria iiiti'oiluccd, he 
threw hiinself at tho feet uf Lho king, who imme- 
diately raised him, and they shed toara of mutual 
syiuiiathy in each other’s arms. The king tijcn 
demanded, with anxious curiosity, news of tlio 
clergy of France, and of many bisht)])s, especially 
the ai’ciihisiiop of Paris, and begged M. Edgeworth 
to assure the latter that lie died faitlifully attached 
to his oomnmiuon. At eight o’clock he rose, begged 
M. Edgeworth to wait, and left tlie room with 
emotion, saying that he was going to see his family. 
The municipal officers, determining not to lose 
siglit of tlicir charge, oven wliilst he was with his 
family, had determined that he should 'visit them in 
tho dining-vooin, which was closed by a glass door, 
through which tliey could perceive all his move- 
ments without licaring what passed. T)ic king, 
having entered this apartment, had a glass of 
water placed upon the table for the pj'iiiccsses, 
should they need it. Ho paced the x‘oom with 
anxiety, awaiting with impatience the appearance 
of those who were ho dear to him. At half-past 
eight o’clock the door nponod, and tlie queen, hold- 
ing the dauidiiu by the hand, and Aladame Eliza- 
beth, and Madame Royale, rushed into the arms of 
Louis XVI., .sobbing with griof. The dooi* was 
closed, and the luunicijiul officers, togetlKT with 
Glifry and M, E^lgewiirth, placed themselves behind 
it to wUiicf3.s this ln'art-roiiding interview. At first 
it appeared nothing hut a scene of confusion and 
despair. Nothing but aoba and lamentation could 
be distingulbliod. At lust their tears dried up, and 
the conversation became more calm, and tho prin- 
cesses, constantly keeping the king locked in their 
arms, spoke fur some time to him in a very low 
tone of voice. After a somewhat long interview, 
mingled with silence and deapondoncy, the king 
rose to tear himself from this distx>ssmg scene, 
proniising to sec tliem again at eight o’clock the 
next morniug. ‘^Do you promise us?” asked the 
princcaaca with earnestnewa. “ Yes, yes,” replied 
the king, with an accent of grief. At this moment, 
the queen held him in her embrace by one arm, 
Aladame Elizabeth by anotlicr, Madame Royale 
flung her arms round the middle of Ida body, and 
the young prince stood before Inm, giving oue hand 
to his mother and the other to Ida aunt. As he 
left the chamber, Aladanie Royale fiiinted away ; 
she v.'as immediately carried out, and the king 
returned to M. Edgeworth, overwhelmed witli this 
tender scene. In a few minutes hia self-posses- 
sion returned, and he entirely recovered his trau- 
q^Liillity. 

AI. Edgeworth then proposed to say mass, which 
the king had not for some time heard. After 
some difiicuUiea, the commune consented to this 
ceremony', and the necessary ornaments, for tlxe 
next morning, were procured from a neighbouniig 
church. The king retired to rest at midnight, 
begging CleTy to walic him before five o’clock in 
the morning, M. Edgeworth threw himself on a 
bed ; Cldry remained up by the side of his master, 
and saw him enjoying the most profound and 
peaceable sleep on the eve of his execution, 

AYhilat these eircumBtauce.s were going on in the 
Temple, a terrific scene took place in Paris. Some 
few generous souls dared to express their indigna- 
tion, but the multitude, either indifferent or terrified, 
remained passive. One of tlie body-guard, named 

Paris, had resolved to avenge the death of the 
king oil one of liis judges. Lepelletior-Saint- 
Fargeau, liko many othcra of his rank, had voted 
for the death of Louis, to avert the odium caused 
by his birtli and fortune. He had excited great 
indignation among the royalists, on account of the 
class of society to which he belonged. On the 
evening of the 20th he was pointed out to Paris at 

A tavern in the Palais-Royal, whilst lie was seating 
liiniself at table. Tins young man, wra]q)ecl in a 
great coat, went to him, and said, “ lb it you, 
scoundrel Lepelleticr, who voted for tho dcatli of 
the king ?” “ Yea,” replied he ; “ but I am not a 

seoiuiilrel, for I voted according to my conscience.” 

“ Hold,” resumed Paris, here is yoiir recom- 
pense !” and he plunged his sahre in his side, and 
disappeared before any niio liad lime to seize liiin. 

The news of this event spread with rapidity 
through all parts of Parks. It was aimounccd at 
tlio convention, the Jacobin club, and at the com- 
mune. This iiicidont gave couutenam'o to the 
report of the conspiracy of the royalists,^ wlio^ it 
was said, meditated inassaeiing the left side, and 
I’cscunig the king when at tho foot of tho scaffold. 
The Jacobiua declared their sittlugs pormauent, 
and sent new mcs.sengers to all their authorities, 
to rekindle their zeal, and to call the whole popula- 
tion to arms. 

On the next day, the 21flt of Jnnuniy, ns the 
Temple clock .struck five, tlic king awoke, called for 
Cl^iry, and dressed himself W’ith the moat perfect 
tranquillity. He congratulated himself on having 
recomposed his mind by sleep. Cldry lighted the 
fire, and niovod a chest of draw'ers, which served 
for an altar. AI. Edgeworth put on liis sacerdotal 
vestments, nud commenced solenmizing the mass ; 
Cle'ry assisted at it, niul tlie king, on ins kiicea, 
gave deep attention to the ceremony. He then 
received the conimimion from tlie hancla of AI. 
Edgeworth, and the mass being finished, rose with 
increased strength, and awaited w'itli faeronity the 
moment in which he waste be transported to the 
scaffold. He demiuided scissors to cut his hair 
Iiimseir, to avoid this liumiliating operation from 
the hands of the executioner ; but the commune, 
biispecting the possibility of suicide, refused lus 
request. 

The drum now beat through the stroet.s of the 
capital. All those who belonged to the aruied sec- 
tions joined thcii' coinpaiilea with the must perfect 
submission. Those who were not obliged to mako 
their appearance on this terrible day, concealed 
themselves in tlieir houses. Their dom’b ami win- 
dows were ail .shut, and they awaited at homij the 
tidings of this heart-rending event. It ivas re- 
ported that four or five luindred men, devoted to 
the king, had designed to burst their way to the 
carriage and carry him off. The coiiveution, com- 
mune, executive cimncil, and Jacobins were all 
assembled in full session. 

At eight o*olock ip the morning, Santerre, with 
a deputation of the commune, of the department, 
luid of the criminal tribunal, proceeded to tho 
Temple, The king lieai'ing the noise of their ap- 
proach rose, and prepared to depart. He bad 
deterniined not to renew the sad scene of the pre- 
ceding evening by seeing hia family again. He 
charged Cldry to give his adieu to his wife, sister, 
and children. He also begged him to carry them 
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a seal, fi lock of liis liaii'j iiud soiriQ jewels, which lie 
liiin foi* that purpose, lie then squeezed his 
haiidj and thanked him foi* his services. Ho after- 
wards acldrusBed one of iho mvudcipal officers, beg- 
ging him to ti'anaiuit hia will to the commune. 
Tins officev, uiuuod Jsiques Roux, had formerly 
been a priest ] he answered him in a brutal man- 
uor, that it was his husineaa to conduct him to the 
Scaffold, not to run on liia errands. Another 
charged Ihniself with tliis commission, and Louis, 
turning towards hia conduefcora, gave, with Hrm- 
noss, the signal of departure. 

OfRoors of'tho gendarmerie were placed in front 
of the carriage in which Louis was convoyed to 
the place of execution ; ho himself, and M. Edge- 
Worth Were seated licliird. During this journey, 
which wua rather long, the king read, from the 
breviary of M, Edgeworth, the prayers appropriate 
to hia situation, and tho two griidarmea were asto- 
nished at his piety and tranquil resignation. Tliey 
had orders, it was said, to stab him if tho carriage 
should be attacked. No hostile attempt, however, 
was made from tho Temple to tlie Place de la 
Revolution. An armed multUndGlincd the passage, 
and the carriage advanced slowly, in tho midst of 
an miiver&al silence. At the Place de la Revolu- 
tion, a large vacant apace was left round the .scaf- 
fold. This space was surrounded by artillery; the 
most outi'iigeaus federalists were placed round the 
scaffold, and the woniiloss rabble, always ready to 
insult genius, virtue, and misfortune, when they 
received the signal iVoTU higher authoidties, pressed 
behind the riiuluS of the federalists, and they 
alone demonfltrated any satisfaction, whilst every- 
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Avlierc else all manifostation of fooling was aiiji- 
proa.sed. At ton minutes after ton tho coach 
stopped. Louis XVI. alightial hrinly from 
the carriage at the place of execution. Tlireo 
executioners can\c forward ; he rejected thoir in- 
terference, and disrobed himself. 13 nt when ho 
perceived that they desired to bind his lunula, 
he exhibited a muvemont of indignation, and 
seemed involuntarily about to defend Jiinisclf. M. 
Edgeworth, whose expressions were at Lina moment 
full of sublimity, addressed liini for the last time, 
nud said to him, Pilfer this hidlgnltyf as a last re- 
semhlccnce to that God who is about to bdi^owc your recom- 
'Die victim became resigned, and suffered 
himself to be bound, and led to the scaffold. Sud- 
denly ho advanced one step in front of the execu- 
tioners, and addressed the people. DremiUmcu,” 
said he, in a strong voice, I die innocent of the 
crimes imputed to me; I pardon the authors of my 
dentil, and I pray that my blood may not rest upon 
Fi'ancc.’* He would havo continued, but the drums 
were now ordered to beat ; tho voice of the king 
wag drowned in tlicir noise, tbc exoontioners 
seized upon him, and M. Edgeworth F[)oko to him 
the'ic Words : “ S071 of Saint Loiih, emevd to Hca- 
The furious wrotcliee who RiuToiinded Ids 
scaffold then dipped theii* jdkea and handkerchiofs 
hi his blood, spread through Paris, shouting 
live ike nation! long Ihe the 7'epiiblio ! and eveji went to 
the gates of the Temple, to nuvnlfoat that brutal anil 
insane joy which the multitude always display at 
the birth, the accession, nud at tho dowufal of 
princes. 
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STATE OP PAariES APTEU THE DEATH OP LOUIS XVX. — CHANCES IN TuE EXECUTIVE EETlTlEMENT OP 

SOLAND; BEURNONVILLE APPOINTRO MINISTER. OP WAR IN THE JlOoM OP PiVCHE — ojucumstances OP PHANCS 
IN RELATION TO FOREIGN PoWERfi ; DEMONSTRATION DY ENGLAND; POUrY Op pITT— 'SITUATION UP OUll 
ARiVIES IN THE NORTli; DELGICM IN A STATE OF aNARCUV AS A CONSEQUENCE 0? XlIE linVOLUIIONARY 
GOtEHNAIENT — DUfllOUIllEZ REVISITS PARIS? HIS OPPOSITION TO THE JACOHINS— -THE SECOND ALLIANCE 
against FRANCE? GENERAL DEFENSIVE PLANS SUGGESTED BV DOMOUllJEa— LEVY OF THRl^F UUNDRED THOU- 
BAnD men— invasion of HOLLAND BY DUMOURlfiZ { REMARltS UPON THEBE PLANS AND UIUtARY OPERATIONS 
— PACJIE nominated MAYOR OF PARIS—i’OUTlCAt FERMENT CAUSED RY TUL DOMINANT PARTIES IN THE CAl'X- 
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The cleitth of the unfortunate Louis XVI. spread a devising means of exterior defence; and from this 
general tei’rnrtliroughout France, and excited inEu- time, questions of war and finance were constantly 
rope a mixed feeling of astonishment and indigna- in the order of the day. 

tion. As the most enlightened and moderate revo- We have already seen the mutual fear inspired 
lutioniats had foreseen, an inevitable conflict now by the two parties whicli divided tho capital. The 
ensued, from which there was no retreat, A eon- Jacobins thought they perceived, in the resistance 
test -was now to be entered into with a coalition of that had been oi)posed to the king’s condemnation, 
foreign powers, and to conquer or perish under a dangerous remnant of royalism, and this appre- 
tlieir attack', vvas the only alternative left. Thus liensiou stimulated several departments to the 
both the assembly and the Jacobins were agreed excesses committed since the iQlli of August, 
that they should give their undivided attention to They had deemed their victory doubtful to the 
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last moment 1 bub the easy execution of the 21st of 
January liad given thcon fresh confidence, and 
they now believed tliat the cause of the revolution 
might still prosper, and prepared addresses to en- 
lighten the departments, and complete their con- 
version. The Girondists, on the conti'ary, already 
deeply affected by the unhappy fate of the royal 
victiiUj and alarmed at the viutory of their adver- 
saries, now began to perceive that the event of the 
2lat of January would be but the prelude to a long 
scries of sanguinary outrages, and the first act of 
that unfiinching system they had deprecated. It 
is true they had obtained the prosecution of the 
originators of the September murders; but it was a 
coucesaion leading to no result. By abandoning 
Louis to Ilia fate, they wished to show them- 
selves guiltless of royalism; and the other party, 
by leaving the Septembrizera in the lurch, were i 
equally anxious to, make it appear that they 
afforded no protection to crime; but this double 
demonstration did not satisfy or assure a single 
individual. The first were always regarded as 
lukewarm republicans inclined to royalism, and the 
' latter as men dyed in blood, .and thirsting for cxir- 
I nage. Roland, completely discouraged, not by the 
dangers which threatened, but by his utter inability 
to render further service, gave in his resignation 
on tho 23rd of January. Tlio Jacobins congi’a- 
tuhitod themselves on thU event, but still cla- 
moured agaiiust the traitors Claviero and Lebrun, 
who yet remained in oHicc; tliey declared that the 
intriguing Brissot had gained an absolute ascen- 
dency over these ministers; that the evil was not 
entirely rooted out ; and that, so far from slacken- 
ing their exertions, they should, on tlie contrary, 
redouble their zeal, till all intriijuet'Sf GirondistSf 
Holandiaia and Bfissotins, were Ihially expelled 
from tho administration. Tlie Girondists now de- 
manded a new minister of war, Pache liaviiig 
thrown that department into the moat deplorable 
state of disorder, by liis weak concessions to the 
Jacobins. After many violent debates, ho was 
finally dismia.sed as incapable of performing thefunc- 
tions of his office. Thus the two ministers wliose 
names had become rallying words to their respec- 
tive parties, were excluded from the government, 
and the majority of tlie convention flattered them- 
selves that this exclusion would not tend a little to 
restore tranquillity; as if iu suppressing the names 
which served as watchwords to contending passions, 
these passions themselves would not survive, were 
it only to fix upon new mimes, and continue the 
conflict. Beurnonville, the friend of Dumouriez, 
who was suriiamed the French Ajax, was called to 
the admimstration of the war department. He was 
principally distinguished at this time, for his mili- 
tary intrepidity, but his love of discipline went nigh 
to provoke the opposition of the turbulent Jacobins. 
After this measure had been decided on, finance 
, questions, which, as at this time the revolution was 
\ about to enter into a contest with all the powers of 
Europe, were most important, came on. The 
committee of the constitution were also ordered to 
give ill a report of the progress of their labours 
within the apace of fifteen days at latest, and the 
Gonvontion then determined to enter immediately 
upon the task of collecting information respecting 
the causes of the disorders which everywhere pre- 
vailed. Many believed tliat all the troubles of the 


nation took their origin in the non-cxecutlon and 
inadequate state of the laws, and, in many in- 
shancea, in their total deficiency, and that, conse- 
quently, tho constitution would quicldy apply a 
remedy to these evils. Several Girondists, and all 
the members of the Plain, ceased not, thoroforo, to 
call urgently for this constitution, complained of 
the delays which were continually interjiosed, as- 
serting that such was the object of their duty. In 
point of fact, they imagined that they had been 
called together solely for the accitiuplishmeut 
of this work, and that the taUt might be completed 
iu a few nioutUs. They did not yet perceive that 
they were destined, not to constitute the state, hut 
to contend ill a sanguinary struggle; that it would 
be their terrible task to defend the revolution 
against Europe and LaVeuddo; that the adminis- 
trativo body to which they belonged would be 
quickly converted into an implacable dictatorship, 
proscribing its enemies at homo, giving battle to 
Europe and the revolted provinces, and defending I 
itself by every Bpecies of violence; that their laws, I 
transitory .as tlie crisis itself, would not be conai- i 
dered hut as mere passionate acts; and that the i 
only durable record they would leave behind them , 
of their work would he the i’e]mtatioii of a defoncp, n 
terrible and unparalleled performance, to which fate 
had appointed tliem, and winch they tlicni'iolves 
should not consider as the sole object of tlieir mission. 

Yet, either from tho exh.austion arising from the 
lengthened intern.'il conflicts which had agitated tlie 
nation, or from a sincere uniininiity of opinion on , 
the question of wai’, all were agreed upon the iieces- , 
sity of assuming au attitude of defence, or even of 
hostility; and a short interval of tranquillitv suc- 
ceeded to the tumults and disorders wliicfi had 
been occasioned by the proceedings against Lmiia 
XVI., and Brissot gained credit for his diplomatic 
reports against foreign powers. 

Such was the interior situation of France, and 
the state of parties at this period. Its position 
with regal’d to Europe uas frightful. A rupture 
with all foreign powers was inevitable. Until now 
Fi’anco had but three declared enemies to contend 
with, Piedmont, Austria, and Prussia. Tho revo- 
I lutioii, favoured by the people of all nations in pro- 
I portion to the degree of their mental advancement, 

I and odious lo all governments in proportion to tho 
I magnitude of their fears, had been regarded in a 
I new light since the events of the 10th of August, 
the 2nd and 3rii of September, and the 2ht of 
January. Less contemned, since its energetic de- 
fence of its principles, and also less esteemed since 
it had become stained by crimes, it had ceased to 
excite a lively interest with the communities of other 
countries, and had provoked an increivsed measure 
of hatred In forelgu cabinets. 

A war, then, was about to become general. We 
have already seen Austria, influenced by family' 
considerations, engaging in a contest little favour- 
able to her public interests; we Jiave seen Prussia, 
though obviously interested in seeking an alliance 
with France against the head of the Germanic 
empire, prompted by the most frivolous motives, 
marching her armies beyond the Rhino, and endan- 
gering their safety at the Argoune; we have beheld 
Catharine, though celebrated for her wisdom and 
sagacity', abandoning, as all true courtiera do, a 
Ct-iuse she liad at first espoused from vanity, 
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attacking tho rcvdlntioii \iy habitinle aiul from 
iwotives of policy, aiul L'Uvaliy inciting Guativvus, 
thc^ornporor of AuhtrUi, tuul king of Primsia, to 
withdraw thomaclvea "'from .I’ohuul, ainl address 
tUeiufiolces towurda/Uic west; and \vc have ob- 
served Piedmont, i'iistigated by enniUy to tho revo- 
lution, and in ckMifluce of every prudential consi- 
deration, attacUiiig Praiico, Tlio petty courts of 
Italy, though • detesting the new republic, had not 
yet dared oj'jeuly to avow their 8enti\nenta,and had 
even aekn-owledgod the republican flag ; Switzer- 
land bad preserved a pci’fect nciiti’aUty; Holland 
and (Aie Oermanic Diet had not yet oxpilaiued 
tlieiiiselvea, but took no pains to conceal a deep- 
seated hostility ; S])ain had observed a prudent 
neutrality, under the discreet d’Arauda; dually, 
England, leaving Emiice a prey to internal dis- | 
tractions, her colonies running to waste, and Eu- 
rope exhausting Us resources, tliu^ permitted her 
revenge to be eifeetud by those disorders which 
arc inevitably attendant upon revolutions. 

The new revolutionary impetus was about to 
piit an end to all these probable neutralities. 
Hitherto Pitt had acted wisely. In England, a. 
sonii-i'GvoluLioii liad only half regenerated the 
social compact, and liad still left in existence many 
fcudul jiiatitutiona, wlileh beoarue objects of attach- 
ment to the aristocracy and court, and a subject of 
grievance for the oppusitiuii party to descant ujiou. 
Tho design of Pitt was twofold: first, to moderate 
tho iiniinosity which pt'evailecl agninat the ai'isto- 
craey, and to contain the s\iirit of reform within 
bounds, and thus to preserve his own place in tho 
ministry, by governing the two parties; and, ae- 
condly, to overwhelm France by the indignation 
which she had roused iu Europe, and by hei' own 
iiitevnfil diiiovdoi's. It was his aim, in a word, to 
render his country mistress of tlie world, and him- 
self master of his counti'y. This was the dovible 
oljject of his policy, and he followed it up with 
all the egotism and ability of a great statesman. 
Neutrality suited his purposes exactly. By oppos- 
ing the war, he concealed the hatred of the Eng- 
lish court against liberty; and whilst ho allowed 
the Froncli revolution to proceed to its worst 
excesse.g without any attempt at prevention, he daily 
contradicted the apologists of this revolution, — a re- 
sistance wliicli demonstrated iiuthiiig,but which pro- 
duced the desired effect. He replied to the apology 
of Fox, the most elo<iuent member of the opposi- 
tion party, by citing the crimes oF reformed France. 
Burke, a vehement declauuer, tool: upon himself to 
enumerate these criinea, which lie did with the 
most absurd violence ; and on one occasion lie 
went so for as to throw a dagger on the floor of tho 
house, saying it had been manufactured by tho 
Jaci-ibin propagandists. Whilst Pitt was accused 
at Pans of fomenting the disorders of tho nation, 
by distributing money for that purpose among the 
factious, he complained that the revolutionists made 
uso of the same means to excite disturbances in 
England, and the emigrants accredited these re- 
ports by echoing them. By this Machiavelian logic, 
he bzmight French liberty into disgrace with the 
English, and roused Europe, by his envoys, to arms 
against the revolution. In Switzerland, he had not 
yet aucceeded; but, at the Hague, the docile Sfcadt- 
holder, alarmed at the revolution whicli had taken 
place ill his own country, placing no confidence in 


his own subjects, mid having no other Rujiporfc than 
the Englisii luivy, gave him every Matisl’acl-iou, and 
had, by many liostilc dernon.HfrntKJns, teslified his 
ill will to France. Spain, howover, was ihe prin- 
cipal field of Pitt’s iiitriguofi, and ho suei'ooded in 
persuading her to enter into an alliance with Eng- 
land against France, her sole luaviiimo ally, which 
was tho greatest error she over cominitted. Tho 
Spaniards had felt thomaelves very little interested 
in the revolution, and inotive.s of iioliey or safety 
had less influence than those nf kindred, or even 
the rcpuguanco naturally di.s)dayDil by all guvorn- 
nicnts in those matters, in disposing tho caliiuet of 
Madrid to take up arms against France. The dis- 
creet Count d* Aranda, by resisting all the intrigues 
of the emigrants, at the pcrsiiasion.s of the Spanish 
aristocracy, and the snggc.stions of Pitt, had sue- j 
eeedod in a ineasuvo in liuniouviug the irascibility I 
of the conventional government. Being finally, i 
however, diBiniased, aiul replaced by Manuel Gudoy’^, 
since known as Prince of the Peace, he left his 
unhappy country a prey to the worst of counsels. 
Hitherto, tho cabinet of Madrid had refused all ' 
, explanation with regard to Us view’s toivarda 
I France; it had even oifciu?!! to acknowledge tho 
I republic, and its mediation with the other iioweva 
of Europe, if the life of the dethroned inonareli wore 
but .spared. In reply to this offer, Danton had pro- 
pased an immediate clccUivation of wav, and the 
assembly had passed totlio order of tho day. Since 
that time, the diroction the Nvar would take had not 
been doubtful. Trno))a arrived daily iti Catalonia, 
Naval armaments were i)reprirod in all tho ports, 
and a speedy attack was resolved njion. Pitt so 
far triumplied ; but, still delaying definitively to 
declare his intenlions, lost he should too hastily 
compromise himself, he look time to raise a formi- 
dable navy; ho satisfied tlie aristoerney of liis owui 
nation by hia preparations ; ho emleavoured to 
make the revolution as unpopular as possible, by 
paying his creatures to declaim against its ex- 
cesses; and, whilst he thus prepared his resources 
in silence, he leagued together tho ])OAvers of 
Europe for tho destruction of France, coi^jecturing, 
that by giving employment to all her forces, the 
colonies would be left without succour, and the 
success of Engl.’ind in India meet no impediment. 

Never did Euz’ope appear to be struck with so 
general a blindness to its own interests us at this 
period. In the west, Spain, Holland, and all the 
maritime powers, urged on by aristocratic passions, 
leagued with thoir enemy England, against France 
their only ally. Prussia, by an inconceivable va- 
nity, was again observed to ally herself with the 
head of the Germanic empire against France, whose 
alliance the great Frederick liad always deemed 
so necessary. The petty king of Sardinia committed 
the same error, but from motives certainly more 
natural, those of relationship. Iu the east, and 
north, Cathaiuna was suffered to oppress Poland 
and endanger the safety of Germany, for the trifling 
advantage of acquiring possession of a few pro- 
vinces, and for the power of causing further dia- 

• A contemptible individual, who sharing the'favouTS of 
the queen of the imbecile Charles IV. in his name reigned 
over Spain; the power he thus acquired was infamously 
abused. Godoy was originally a private in the guards. 
Tram. 
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traction t<i France, without iiitori-uptioiu All the 
states of Fiu’ope ronoiuiccd their forraor and moat 
advantageous allianceSj and yielded to the per- 
fidious suggestions of the two moat formidable 
powers of the civilized world, in order to arm 
tlietnselvcs against France, the funner protectress 
and ally of those who now proposed to attack lier. 
All the cabinets united in this enterprise, freely 
lending themselves to the designs of Pitt, and 
Catharine ; while infatuated Frenchmen contri- 
buted, by their co-operation, to this fatal renuncia- 
ti(Jii of policy and prudence, and endeavom*cd to 
bring down on their native hind the most Iriglitful 
calamities. But what wore tho motives which 
prompted these designs? Poland was to be given 
up to Catharine, and Franca to Pitt, because ahe 
had wished to acquire that liberty which she had 
never possessed! Undoubtedly Franco had com- 
mitted aoiuo excesses, but those excesses would 
naturally increase as the struggle became more 
violent; and thus, without exthiguiahing the spirit 
of this liberty they so nmcli abhorred, foreign 
potentates were about to ent(>r upon a mui'derous 
war of thirty years’ duration, to provoke extensive 
invasions, and to give rise to tho most calamitous 
disorders, terminating in tho estaliliabment of those 
two colossal powQ 2 '.s which at present bestride 
Europe upon the two elements, England and 
Ilua.sia. 

In the midst of this gonoral conspiracy, Den- 
mark, goveriiod by a bkilful miiiiator, and Sweden, 
delivered from the ambitious schemes of Gustaviis, 
alone observed a prudent rescrv 3 , which Holland 
and Spain should have imitated by persevering in 
the system of an armed neutrality. The French 
government formed a correct judgment of the 
general inclinations of Europe, and the ardent 
impotuoalty which at tins time characterized its 
coimaela could brook uo delay, and prompted 
tho nation rather to provoke, than to wait for, 
a declaration of war. Since tho 10th of August, 
tho assembly had never ceased to demand tho 
recognition of foreign states, and iuid still en- 
deavoured to keep torins with England, whose 
neutrality was important, on account of the many 
enemies France had already to contend with. 
But after tho 21st of January, all prudential con- 
siderations were disregarded, and the convention 
prepai’ed for a general war. Considering concealed 
hostilities no less dangerous than those which wore 
openly avowed, they were impatient to make their 
enemies declare themselves ; and on the 22nd, the 
assembly, passing in review all the cabinets of 
Europe, determined to declare war immediately 
with those who hesitated to explain categorically 
and satisfactorily their intentions with regard to 
France, 

Since the lOfch of August, England had with- 
drawn her ambassador from Paris, and had not x'e- 
ceived M. de Chauvelin in any other light than as 
the envoy of dethroned royalty. All these diplo- 
matic suhtilfcics had no other object than to pre- 
serve an appearance of respect to the king im- 
prisoned in the Teraplo, at the same time to 
defer those hostilities which it did not suit the 
minister to commence at that very moment. Never- 
theless, Pitt demanded a secret envoy from Paris, 
to whom ho might explain the nature of his com- 
plaints against the French government. The 

citizen ^Iax*et was sent on this nussion in tho 
month of DecGinhar, and had a pvivuto interview 
with the English minister. They .separated, xim- 
tiially promising to give out that this interview was 
of a private, not of an official iiatiirn; that nolhing 
but what was amicable had passed between them; 
and that they had no other object than to bring llie 
two nations to a satisfactory adjustment of Ihcir 
mutual causes of disjigrcenicnt. Pitt conij)lained 
that France menaced the allies of England, and in 
proof of this cited IdoD/ind. The prijieipfil alleged 
grievance was the opening of the Sclicldt, perhaps 
an imprudent but yet a liberal meii.siire, which tlio 
French had taken on ontering the Low Coiiutrics. 

It was, in, fact, absurd to interdict tho genei'nl use 
of that I'ivcr, for the purpose of pvtserving to 
Holland a monopoly of navigation. Austria iiad 
not dared to deliver the country from this servile 
restriction, but Dumoiirioz had so done by the order 
of hu3 government, and the inhabitants of Ant- 
werp beheld with joy vessels again sailing up to 
their city. Tlio answer of France to this com- 
plaint was obvious ; for Franca, in respecting the 
rights of neutral neighbours, had not pledged her- 
self to consider any iniquitous policy sucrod, merely 
because tho neutrality might bo interested therein. 
Besides, the government of Holland, had dlrtplayed 
too much ili-will to the revolution to c.\pcet any 
very great consideration from tlie Frimcli nation. 
The second grievance complained of, was the do- 
ci’ee of the 15th of November, in which the na- 
tional convention promised their aid to all tboso 
who should strive to shake off tiieyoke of tyranny. 
Tins imprudent decree, passed in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, could not, however, bear the construction 
which Pitt put upon it, who pretomlcd that it was 
an invitation to all people to revolt against tho 
governments under which they Uvod, for it applied 
only to those nations which w-ere in an open state 
of hostility with Prance. Finally, Pitt complained 
of tlio continual menaces nnd declamations of the 
Jacobins against all govormnents; but in this re- 
speot both governments were not behindliaiul with 
the Jacobins ; and upon the score of bitter words 
the balance xvas equal. 

This conversation led to no resxilfe; it was evi- 
dent that England sought only to defer a wer, which 
she de.sired should take place, but \vhich it Avaa not 
convenient for her to declare at that inoinent. 
However, tlie remarkable process of tho mouth of 
Jammi'y humod on events ; the English jjarlia- 
ment wero Biiddenly ussomblod, and before the 
usual time, A» inquisitorial act was passed against 
all Frenchmen travelling in England. The Tower 
of London wins put in a state of defence ; a levy of 
soldiers waa ordered, and active propiu’atiuns every 
whoro announced the approacli of war. The pre- 
judices of the populace of London wero excited, and 
that blind passion, which in England has always 
considered a war with France aa a national benefit, 
was completely roused ; finally, two vessels laden 
with coi'ii were prohibited from cntorhig French 
ports j and when news of the event of the 2l8t of 
January arrived, the French ambassador, whom 
till thea they had in some degree refused to recog- 
nise, was ordered to quit the Idngdom in eight days. 
The national convention immediately ordered a 
report to be made of the conduct of England to- 
wards France, and of her relations with tho Stadt- 
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UoUlcr of the United Urovineea ; and on the 1st of 
I’ebruai'y, Brihsot, having addressed the assembly 
on these subjects, and received for onca the ap- 
plause of bolli parties, war was forthwith declared 
against England and Holland, War with the 
Spanish govenimcnt was also impending, and 
although not yet announced, was considered aa 
certain. France had thus all Europe to conbeud 
with, and the condemnation of the 20tli of 
was tile act which caused a decisive rupture with 
all the throned heads of Europej and bound her 
irrevocably to pursue the revolution in its full 
career, and thus she was borne down the current of 
the revolution with resistless impetuosity. 

She had now to sustain the terrible assault of 
all the combined powers of Europe, and however 
populous or rich in resources, to resist so general 
an attack directed against one nation, was an 
arduous and dilficult task. The revolutionary 
leaders, liowever, were not the less bold and con- 
fident j the unexpected successes of the i*cpublic 
at tho Argonuo and in Belgium, liad persuaded 
them that any man, especially a Frenchman, could 
become a complete soldier in six months; the gene- 
ral agitation which pervaded the nation led them 
also to believe that tlie whole population might be 
brought to the held of battle, and that they had 
thus at their disposal four or five millions of men 
capable of hearing arms ; beyond eompai’ison 
superior in zeal and courage to any the sovereigns 
of Europe could bring into action. A small body 
of men, recruited with difficulty, said they, and 
having intovesata entirely distinct from the commu- 
nity ab large, compose the armies of foreign king- 
dom.s, and one constantly observes that a smaU 
liundfiil of regimentalized individuals decide the 
fate of the greatest empires. But suppose on the 
other hai\d the case of an entire nation, abandon- 
ing nil the private pursuits of life, and taking arms 
in Us own defence, does not this displace every 
ordinary calculation I What cannot txcenUj-five 
vnllion& of wea do ? Aa to the charges of the war, 
the French government were just as littledisijuleted 
on this subject. Tbe national capital augmented 
daily by the emigration, and greatly exceeded the 
public debt. At tlio present moment, this capital, 
it is true, was of little value, as the territory by 
which it was represented, remained unpurcliased, 
but the assignats supplied this defect, and their 
factitious value corresponded with the future value 
of tho property they represented. It is true that 
the real value of these assignats was one-third 
less than the nominal appreciation which was set 
upon them ; but it was only necessary to augment 
their circulation by a third, and the capital thus 
afforded would be so enormous as to be sufficient, 
and would even exceed what it might be expedient 
to issue. After all, these mon who were about to he 
transferred to a battle field, possessed a compe- 
tence at home, and indeed, some lived in luxury ; 
why should they not live quite as well during a 
campaign ? could laud and provisions ever be want- 
ing wherever men happen to bo ? Besides, as 
society in its present state possessed more than 
enough to supply the wants of all, a more equal 
distribution should be made, and therefore it was 
proposed that wealth should be taxed and com- 
pelled to defi'iiy the charges of the war. More- 
over, tho states iata which the armies were about 


to penetrate, hiul also a long settled state of 
things to bo oVDi'tiirnL'cl, abuses to bo destroyed, 
and immenao pr/ffita were thu^ to b<? derived from 
tho clergy, nobility and royalty, it wjis therefore 
but juflt that they shuukl compen&ato France for 
the assistance she promised them, 

Tima reasoned the fiery apirit of Chambon, and 
Ilia ideas were soon adopted by all. 1'Iie former 
policy of cabinets was to ealciilato on two Inuidred 
thousand soldiers, paid by some taxes and donicane 
revenues. But now this was a mere mass of men 
that raised itself and said, 1 shall form an arm^ ; 
which looked at tho gross amount of wealth, and then 
further said, This sum is sufficient^ and divided among 
pro'Pidtf/or the imnts of all. Undoubtedly this 
w.is not the language of the whole nation, but of 
the most extravagant party, who resorted to every | 
moans of propagating their opinions among the ' 
mass of tho nation. Before we illustrate the im- 
agimuy resources of the revolutionists, we must 
carry ourselves back to our frontiers, and there 
observe how tho last campaign had been concluded. 
Its opening had been bnlliant, but an opening 
success badly followed up, had only served to ex- 
tend imr lino of operations, and to provoke on the 
part of tha enemy a greator and more decisive 
effort. Thus our defence became more difficult in 
proportion to tbe extciit of our operations ; and 
tha beaten enemy would iiatux’ally rally liis forces 
with energy, and by redoubling Ids exortiems, go 
far to bring about the general disorganiKtUion of 
, our armies. Added to this, the hostile league had 
also been greatly augmented in numbers, lor tho 
English on the coasts, tho Spaniards on tile Pyre- 
nees, and Holland on tbe side of the Low Countries, 
threatened France with new attacks. 

Diunouriez had halted on the banks of the 
Meuae, and been prevented, by causes which have 
not been sufficiently accounted for, from ifushing 
on to the Rhine; for it is inipoasihle to reeoncilo 
the tardiness of Iiis subsequent motions witli the 
rapidity of hia ihnuer operations. On arriving at 
Liege, ho found his army in a complete state of 
disorder. His soldiers were nearly naked ; for 
want of shoes they wrapped straw i’ound their feet; 
they Were destitute oi everything but meat and 
bread, which were sufficiently abundant, owing to 
the contract which the general had insisted on 
carrying into execution ; but money was absolutely 
wanting for the Boldiera’ pay, and the peasants 
were pillaged by tho troops, or forced, by violence, 
to receive their assignats. The horses perished 
daily fi»r want of forage, especially those of the 
artillery, who nearly all died. These privations, 
and the I’elaxation of tho war, disgusted the troops; 
die volunteex’S deserted in bands, dofencling their 
conduct by the decree of the assembly, which de- 
clared the country no longer in danger. The con- 
vention passed another decree to put a stop to 
this desertion ; and though it was somewhat severe, 
the gondai'mei’ie posted on the roads but partially 
succeeded in arresting the fugitives. The strength 
of the army was reduced one-third. These com- 
, billed causes had prevented Dumouriez from pur- 
I suing the Austrians with tbe necessary vigour; 

I Clerfaifchad time to intrench himself on the baiilis 
of the Erft, and Beaulieu on the borders of Luxem- 
bourg; while the French general found it impo^ 
sible, with an army of tl\irty or forty thousand 
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men, to drive before liim nil enGi'i 3 ' intrenched in 
mountains and woods, and supported by Luxem- 
bourg, one of tlie strongest places in tbe woi'ld. 
If Cuhtine, instead of making incursions into (Ger- 
many, had marched upon Goblcutz, joined B^ur- 
iionville, and tifforded him his co-operation in his 
attempt against Treves, and these two generals had 
then descended the Bhiiie in concert, Dumouriez 
could tlieu liave m.ai'ched thither by tlie way of 
Cologne ; and all tlu’ee combining their forces, 
Luxembourg might have been invested, and, cut 
off from all commuuicatum with the enemy, would 
certainly have fallen. But nothing of this sort 
, took place; Custine being desirous of making the 
neighbourhood of his own army the principal 
' theatre of the war, liad only provoked an hostile 
declaration from the Imperial Diet, irritated the 
vauity of the King of Pmasia, and engaged him 
more warmly in the schemes of the coalition ; 
Bcurnonville, alone and unaided, had failed in his 
enterprise against Treves ; and the enemy liad 
I been enabled to maintam their position at the same 
time in the Electorate of Treves and the Duchy of 
Luxembourg. Such being the respective situa- 
tions of the French and allied arnjies, Diimourjcz, 
by advancing towards the Rhine, would have left 
hia right flank and rear unprotected, aud, in the 
present disorganized state of his forces, could not, 
with any prospect but that of failure, have under- 
taken the invasion of that exteuaive country, which 
stretcliea from the Keuae to the Rhine, as far ae 
the frontiora of Ilollaud, a country difficult of 
access, aud affording no facilities for tlie transport 
of baggage, intersected by mountains and woods, 
and occupied by an enemy by no means to be 
despised. Certainly Dumouriez, if he had had the 
means, would have preferred pursuing his con- 
quests on the Rhine, to coming and making solicita- 
tions for Louis XVI. The zeal fur royalty which 
he attrilmted to Uimaelf when in London, in order 
to advance his own merit, and which the Jacobins 
laid to liis cliargo in France as a means of destroying 
him, was surely not sufficiently ardent to induce 
him to renounce his victories and rush into dan- 
gers in the midst of the factions of the capital. In 
fact, he never quitted the field of battle till he 
found his presence there perfectly unserviceable ; ' 
and his object in taking this step was to terminate, 
by a personal conference with the ministers, the 
difficulties which the military adminiatratioii had 
thrown in his way in Belgium. 

We have already seen the embarrassments in 
which the general was involved after his first suc- 
cess. The conquered country was anxious for a 
revolution ; but not for one so radically subversive 
as that of France. Dumouriez, from his natural 
disposition, his political opinious, and love of mili- 
tary subordination, felt strongly inclined to adopt 
the moderate views of the country which he occu- 
pied. We have already seen the efforts he made 
to protect the Belgians from the grievances of the 
war, to give them the advantage of provisioning 
his army, and finally to persuade rather than com- 
pel them to receive the assiguats. The mveciivca 
of the Jacobins were the only recompense he re- 
ceived for these anxieties. Chambou had proposed 
the decree of the 15th of December, for the pm*- 
pose of fnistrating his views. *‘We must,” said 
he, “declai'e oui’salves a revoUitiona)y pomr in 
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every nation we enter. It is uaoless to conceal our ' 
intentions; the despots know well what it is we 
want. We must therefore loudly proclaim it, while 
they are guessmg at our object; aud besides this, 
let the justice of our designs be avowed. Our 
generals must proclaim in every city they enter, 
the sovereignty of the people, the abolition of feu- 
dality, of tithes, and all other abuses; they must 
declare the dissolution of ail the old authorities; 
and new local administration.^ should be provision- 
ally established under their direction, empowered 
to govern the country, and convoke national con- 
ventions, for the purpose of deciding ultimately on 
the fate of the nation; the property of our enemies, 
that is, of the nobility, the priest.s, of lay and reli- 
gious communities, and of clmrclies, &c., bboiild be 
forthwith sequestrated, and committed to the keep- 
ing of the Frencli nation, to be accounted for to 
the local administrations, and to serve as a pledge 
for the liquidation of the expenses of the war, to 
which ail emancipated nations are bound to con- 
tribute their share, the object of this war being to 
deliver them from their chains. If it should be 
found after the campaign that the republic has 
received more than enough to defray its military 
expenses, the surplus should be restored ; but, if 
the contiary should be tlie case, it will then be 
obligatory on the liberated nations to make up the 
deficiency. Oux assignats, also, arising out of the 
new distribution of property, must be received in 
the conquered country, and the principles to which 
they owe their origin, togetlier with the assiguats 
themselves, should both be adopted by every people 
among whom the revolution is introduced; and, 
finally, the executive council should despatch mes- 
serigex's to confer with these provisional adminis- 
trations, to enter into a bond of fraternity with 
them, and to execute the sequestrationa decreed. 
Let U9 have no half revolution,” added Chambont 
" those pe<jpl 0 who ore not willing to accede to the 
terms wliicli wo here propose, should be considered 
as our enemies, and treated as such : peace and 
fraternity to all the friends of liberty ; war to all 
cowards and partisans of despotism; %car with 
palacedf amity tcUk cottayesP^ 

These principles were sanctioned by an act passed 
immediately after the delivery of this harangue, 
and were put in practice throughout the conquered 
provinces. A cloud of agents chosen by the execu- 
tive couacil from among the Jacobins instantly 
spread through Belgium. Provisional administra- 
tions had been established there uiulor tbeir aus- 
pices, and on principles tbe most violently repub- 
lican. The populace, rising against the middle 
classes, committed the greatest excesses. This 
was the anarchy of 1793, to which four years of I 
disorder had progressively brought us, and which 
liad suddenly demonstrated itself without any 
transition from an old to a new order of things. 
These proconsuls, invested with power neaidy abso- 
lute, imprisoned men, and sequestrated estates at 
their pleasure; they seized upon all the silver 
found in the churches, which gi'catly alienated the 
unhappy Belgians, whowero much attached to their 
forms of worship, and gave occasion to many scan- 
dalous accusations. They likewise formed a spe- 
cies of convention for tho purpose of deciding on 
the fate of e.aoh country; and under their despotic 
influence, the union of France to Liege, Brussels, 
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and Moils, Ac., had been effected. These inevit- 
able calaniiUea were much increased by the military 
f<‘L'()eity wliich in tiiiB country was added to revo- 
hitinnai’y violence. Another cause of discord 
shortly arose. The agents of the executive power 
attempted to subject tlie generals to their orders 
in all commissariat questions ; and Lf these gene- 
rals were not JacobinSj os it frequently happened, 
quarrels and bickerings ensued which augmented 
tlie general disorder. Dumouriez, indignant at 
seeing his military aucceaa so much compromitjed 
by the distressed state of his army, and by the ill- 
will of the Belgians, had already treated some of 
those proconsuls very roughly, and set out for 
Paris to give vent to his displeasure, with all tlie 
natural impetuosity of his charaotor, and all the 
I haughtiness of a victorious general, who consi- 
dered himself as an indispensable adjunct to the 
rejiublic. 

Such was the situation of affaiva on the principal 
theatre of the war. Gustine, obliged to retreat to 
Mayeiicc, complained of the niamierin which Bcur- 
iionville had e.\ecufcedhis attempt on Trev^caj ICel- 
lermaun maintained his position in tlie Alps, Cham- 
' bevy aud Nice ; Servan endeavoured in vain to get 
together an army in tho Tyrenees; and Mongo, 
equally as incapable as Paehc, had suffered the 
admiiustratiou of the marine to fall into the 
greatest disorder. The defence of the froiitiena 
was ab this moment the gi'eat object of public 
attention, Dumouriez had passed the end of De- 
cember and the whole mouth of January at Paris, 
whore he increased his unpopularity by some ex- 
pressions in favour of Louis XVI. and bv absent- 
ing hiniaelf from the Jacobin club, where his 
presence was coutinually promised, but where he 
never made hia appearance, and finally, by his 
Intimacy with his old friend GensmnuS. He pre- 
sented to the assembly four memorials, the first on | 
the subject of the decree of the 15th of December, 
the second on the organization of the army, the 
third on the method of providing for the army, and 
a fourth proposing a plan of inilitaty operations for 
the ensuing year. At the foot of each of these do- 
cuments he offered in his resignation in case their 
demands were not cotupUed with. 

Tho assembly, besides its diplomatic aud military 
commUtee, had established a third, denominalcd 
the committee of geiural defence. This committee 
was very numerous, and all the morabers of the 
assembly were at liberty -to associate themselves 
with it. Its chief object was to conciliate the iiiern- 
bers of conflicting parties, aud thus inspire them with 
mutual confidence by them co-operation in a work 
in which all were equally iuterestecl, Robespierre, 
however, annoyed at seeing the Girondists there, 
seldom made his appearance; but the lattei*, on 
the contrai’y, wure remarkably assiduous in theii* 
attendance. It was there that Dumouriez ap- 
peared with his plans, which were not always 
perfectly understood ; hia haughtiness, likewise, 
frequently gave offence; and he abandoned liis 
memorials to their fate. He then retired to some 
disuiucie from Paris, little disposed to resign his 
command, although he had threatoued tlie assem- 
bly so to do, aud was awaiting the opening of the 
campaign. 

He was thus entirely out of favour with the 
Jacobins, aud withal daily calumuuited in Marat’s 


jounialjForhavinginaintainodnmcrolialf-rovolution 
in Belgium, and for having demonstrated so much 
severity agamel the tlouingogucs. He was accused 
of having voluntarily suffered tho Austrians to 
eac<apc, and some, going still furtlicr bade, publicly 
asserted that he Inid opened tlio pnssngea of tho 
Argoime to Frederick William, when ho had it in 
his power utterly to destroy him. Nevertheless, 
the members of the council and of the coTumittcea, 
being leas blinded by the passions of the dema- 
gogues, appreciated his services, aud still endea- 
voured to keep on terms with him. Even Robes- 
pierre defended him, by attributing all liis errors to 
hia false Girondist friends. E\'ery one was ready 
enough to give liiiu every possible credit, consistent 
with tho decrees already passed, and with the 
rigorous principles of the revolution. His two 
commissaries, Malus and Petit-Jean, were restored 
to him ; numerous reinforcements were granted, 
sufficient provisioning was promised, aud all his 
ideas with regard to the general plan of the open- 
ing campaign wore adopted ; but he obtained no 
concession as to tlie decree of tlie Idfii of Decem- 
bei’, or tlie new administration of the army. Tlie 
nomination of Ins friend Bcurnonville to the minis- 
try of the war department was fiirtlier advantageous 
to him, as he might confidently expect from hia 
zeal every necessary provision for the arnty. 

At one time ho was indncGd to boliovo that | 
England would make use of him ns a mediator | 
between herself and Franco, and lie sot out for 
I Antwerp with tliis flattering idea. But the con- 
vention, wearied out by the double-dealing of Pitt, 
had declared war with Holland and England. Tho 
news of this declaration i*eachetl him at Antwerp. 
And now ob.serve what had been rcsolvod upon, 
partly from liis plans, for tho defence of this terri- 
tory, It was settled that the army was to be 
augmented to five hundred tliousand men, and 
this, in comparison with the idea that bad been j 
formed of the power of Franco, and witli respect 
to the force wliicli was afterwards raised, was not. 
deemed a very cimsiderable levy. In the east and 
south, a defensive plan was to be strictly adhered 
to, the movements of the enemy were to be closely 
watclied along the Pyrenees and by tlie sea coasts, 
and all the boldness of the offensive was to be dis- 
played in the north, where, aeoord'mg to Dumouriez, 
“it was impossible to maintain a defence without 
gaining battles.” To execute this design, a hundred 
aud fitty thousand men were to occupy Belgium, and 
to cover the frontier from Dunkirk to the Meuse ; 
fifty thousand were to keep possession of the terri- 
tory between the Meuse and the Sarre ; a hundred 
and fifty thousand to extend along the Rhine and 
the Vosg^j from Mayeneo to BeBau 9 on andto'Gex ; 
and finally, a reserve was to bo stationed at Chfi- 
lous, with necessary requisites, so as to be able to 
mai'ch wherever tiiey niiglit be required. Savoy 
and Nice were to be protected by two armies of 
sixty thousand men each ; the Pyrenees by a force 
forty thousand strong ; and a post of observation 
occupied by forty thousand men was to be estab- 
lished on the sea coast, and tlie coasts of Brittany, 
and a pait to be ready for embarkation if necessary. 
Such was the strength of the ai'my as originally in- 
tended ; but the actual force was considerably less, 
not amounting to more than two hundred and sixty 
thousand men, of whom a hundred thousand were 
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BcattGved tlivougU Dolgiuui, twenty-five thousand 
stationed on tlio Moselle, forty-five thousand at 
Mayenco, under the orders of Cuatine, thirty thou- 
sand on the upper Rhine, forty thousand in Savoy 
and at Nice, and thirty thousand at moat in the in- 
terior. But to make up the full complement, the 
assembly decreed that a levy should be made from 
the national guards, that every memher of this 
guard, unmarried or without children, should he 
at the disposal of the executive council, from the 
age of eighteen to that of forty-five. They added, 
that three hundred thousand men were still neces- 
sary to resist tlie coalition, and that the i*ecruiting 
eliould becontiiiLicd till this number was made up*. 
At the same time, an issue of eight hundred million 
of assignats was ordered, and it was resolved that 
trees should be felled from the woods of Corsica for 
the construction of ships of war. 

While these plana were in the course of comple- 
tion, the campaign was opened with tsvo hundred 
and sixty thousand men. Bumouriez had under 
his command thirty thousand on the Scheldt, aiul 
about seventy thousand on the Meuse. The i*apid 
invasion of Holland was the bold enterprise which 
now created a popular ferment, and into whieli 
HumouritiZ ha«l been forcibly drawn by the general 
opinion. Many plans had been proposed. One, 
suggested by the Batavian refugees, who had quitted 
their country after the revolution of 17 d 7 > consisted 
in invading Zealand, and thus seizing on tlie Dutch 
government, which was about to retire thitiier. Du- 
mouricz pretended to lend himself to this scheme ; 
but he oousidcred it profitless, inasmuch as it 
limited his opeiiitiona to the occupation of a small 
and very unimportant part of Holland. The second 
plan, was peculiarly hia own ; it was to descend the 
Meuse by Veil loo as fai* as Grave, from Grave to 
break suddenly in upon Nimeguen, and from thence 
to fall unexpectedly upon Amsterdam. This design 
would have beou more safe than the former, could 
the future fiave been foreseen. But, stationed at 
Antwerp, Dumouriez conceived a third plan, more 
hazardous and prompt, better suited to the revolu- 
tionary views of France, and more fertile in decisive 
results, had it succeeded. Whilst his lieutenants, 
Miranda, Valence, Dampierre, and others, should 
descend the Meuse, and occupy Maestricht, which 
he had not thouglit it necessary to take possession 
of in the preceding year, and Veitloo, which could not 
long hold out, Dumouriez meditated marching him- 
self, with all secrecy and despatch, upon Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Breda with twenty-five thousand men, 
from whence he might proceed, without irapedi- 
iiicnt, to Moerdyk, cross the little sea of Bielbos, 
and advance rapidly by the months' of the rivers as 
far as Leyden and Am-sterclain. This iiazardous 
pi’oject did not appear very feasible, but many 
others equally dubious in appeavauce have suc- 
ceeded, and although full of difficulties, it also pos- 
sessed advantages greatly superior to that of 
opening an attack directly upon Veiiloo and Nime- 
guen. By adopting the latter plan, Dumouriez 
would have assailed the Dutch army in front, who 
had aU'cady made all their preparations between 
Grave and Gorkum, .and have given them time to 
be reinforced by the English and the Prussians. 
Whereas, by adhering to the formei*, he might have 


penetrated into tho interior of Holland, ■whic.h was 
entirely destitute of defence, and all obstacles being 
thus surmounted, have gained entire possession of 
the country. On his retui*n from Am.sterdjim, he 
would have taken the defended ^josts in the re;u‘,, 
and the enemy h.avo become surrounded by him- 
self and his lionteiiants, who were to join him by 
Nimeguen and Utrecht. 

It was natural that he should take the command 
of the army destined for this expoclition, as it re- 
quired promptitude, boldness, and generalship in 
an eminent degree. This entcrpi‘i.se, however, 
was exposed to the danger to which all oficusive 
plans are subject, that of exposure to an in- 
vaflion in leaving oneself unprotected. Thus the 
Meuse would have been left open to tho Austrians; 
but wliere the warfai'e is ofi'enaivo on both sides, 
the advantage remains with that party who most 
courageously opposes himself to the danger, and is 
less disposed to yield to the fear of an invasion, 

Dumouriez despatched Thoiivcnot, in whom lie 
placed the greatest confidence, to the Meuse ; 
ho informed Miranda and Valence of Ins plans, 
which he had hitherto kept secret ; he urged them 
to hurry on the sieges of Mac.stiicht and Venloo, 
and, in case uf delay, to move gradually off from 
before tho.se j^lacesj so as to bo continually ad- 
vancing towards Nimeguen. He ordered tlien\ also 
to fix rallying posts round Lio^e and Alx-la- 
Chapellc, as points of union to all dispersed detach- 
ments, and for tlie purpose of resisting the enemy, 

I who might attempt to impede the sieges about to 
be opened on the Meuse. 

Dumouriez then immediately left Antwerp with 
eighteen tliousand men, got together in great 
haste, lie divided Ids little army into several 
corps, for the purpose of summoning the fortresses 
in ilia route to suiTcnder, but they were not to 
stop and actually lay siege to them. His advanced 
guard was to be employed In seizing boats and 
every practicable means of transportation ; and he 
himself, with the main body of liis troops, held 
himself in .readiness to relieve any of his lieu- 
tenants who might need his assistance. On the 17tli 
of Februno-’y, 1793, lie entered the tendtory of 
Holland, publishing a proclamation, in which he 
promised friendship to the Batavians, and war only 
against the Stadtholder, and the English influence. 
He advanced, leaving general Liclcve before 
Bergexi-op-Zoom, despatching fTeneral Berneron to 
Klundert and "WilliainslacU, and ordering cl’Ai'con, 
who was an excellent engineer, to feign an attack 
on Breda, which’ was a very important place. 
Dumourioz remained witli hia I’earguard at Seven- 
berghe. On the 25Lh, General Bornoron carried 
tlie fort of Klundert, and came before Williain- 
stsidt. D’Arcon threw a few shells into Breda. 
This place was reputed very strong ; its garrison 
was Bufficieutly numerous, but badly commanded, 
and after a few hours, it surrendered to an .nmy 
of besiegers scarcely exceeding its own garrison. 
The French entered Breda on the 27th, and seized 
upon a considerable store of arms and ammunition, 
which consisted of two hundred and fifty mortars, 
three hundred thousand cartiidgea of powder, and 
five thousand muskets. Leaving a garrison in 
Breda, General d’Arcon came, on the Istof March, 
before Gertruydeiiberg, aud carried it the Fame 
day from all the advfinced works. Dumouriez 


* Eecree of the 24th of January. 
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annvoil at Moedylc, and iiuulo anioiids fur ail tlie 
dolays c»f liis advaiioud guard. This succession of 
fortunate Burprisos upon jilaeos ciipable of along I’e- 
aistance, \nis a brilliant opening to the campaign ; 
but unforGseon delays rotarded the passage of the 
sea, the moat difticult part of the plan. Dumouriez 
luid hoped that his adv^anced guard would have 
acted more promptly, crossed the Bielbos by 
means of some boats, occupied tlie isle of Dort, 
defended at moat by a few hundred men, and cap- 
turing a nuincroua Hotilla of email vessels, would 
have brought them haelc on tlie other side, and 
thus aifordad the means of transportation to his 
army. But inevitable delays prevented the execu- 
tion of this part of Ins plan. He endeavoured, 
however, to overcome the difficulty by taking poa- 
session of all the boats lie could find, and employ- 
ing his carpenters in the construction of others. 
But celerity was above all tilings necessary; for 
the Dutch army were assembling at Gorlcum, at | 
Stry, and at the islo of Dort ; some enemies’ sloops j 
and an English frigate hovered over his enibarka- ' 
tion, and cannonaded liia camp, which was called ' 
tho Beavers’ camp by the French soldiers. They 
had c<matructed huts of straw, and, encouraged 
by tho presence of their general, braved cold, priva- 
tions, and dangers, and the event of an eiitorpriso 
so excoodiiigly hazardous, and awaited with im- 
patience the moment of crossing to the opposite 
hank of the rivor. On the 3rd of March, Goncral 
Deilers arrived with a now division ; on the 4th, 
Gei'fci’uydenberg opened its gates ; and every pre- 
paration for the pasaage of the Bielbos was com- 
pleted. 

Dui'ing this period, the struggle between the 
two parties in the interiov continued with unabated 
violence. The death of Lepelietier had afforded a 
pretext to tho Mountaui to declare themselves 
menaced, and the assembly did not know how to 
refuse them the re-establishment of the com- 
mittee of sii-rmllance. This committee was entirely 
composed from the Mountain; its first act was 
the arrest of Gorsas, a deputy and journalist at- 
tached to the interests of the Girondists. The 
Jacobins had obtained another advantage — the 
suspension of the prosecutions against the origina- 
tors of the September murders. Hardly had these 
prosecutions commenced, when the rnostoverwhelin- 
ing evidence was brought to light against the chief 
revolutionists, and against Danton himself. The 
Jacobins, then, roused by the danger which threat- 
ened them, pretended that all were equally guilty 
of the events of those days, because every body 
had believed that they were not without their 
use, and had suffered their continuance; they 
even dared to maintain tlmt they were only to 
blame for leaving their woidc incomplete ; and 
they therefor© demanded the suspension of pro- 
ceedings, which afforded, they said, a handle of 
attack against the purest revolntionists. Their 
demands were complied witli ; the proceedings 
were suspended, that is to say, annulled; and 
a deputation of Jacobins immediately presented 
themselves before the minister of justice, pray- 
ing that extraorJinaiy coiuners might be de- 
spatched into the country to stop tlie prosecutions 
which had already commenced against t?iei7' brethren 
of Meaux, 

We have already mentioned that Pacho had 


been obliged to quit the ministry, and that llolaiu 
had voluntarily given in his ruHigiiMtioii. Thii 
reciprocal coucesHion had not appeaHcd tho ani- 
I mosity of ])avtiea. The Jacobiim, by no means 
satibfied, denraudod the in\poachmeut of Roland. 
They asserted that ho had peculated euoviuousi 
sums, and had remitted to London more than 
twelve millions of francs ; that liia riclics w'ore 
employed in perverting the public opinion by liia 
publications, and in exciting .seditions, by monopo- 
lizing grain ; they called likewi.se for similar pro- 
ecedmga against Clavieres, Lebinin, and Benrnon- 
ville, whom they called traitors, and accomplices in 
the intrigues of the Girondists. At the same time 
they procured quite a different sort of compensation 
for their truckling friend out of place, Chambon, 
the successor of P(^tioll in tlie mayoralty of Paris, 
had resigned his functions as beyond his powers of 
performance. The Jacobins immediately thought of 
Pache to succeed him, in whom they perceived tho 
wise and impartial character of a magistrate. They 
congi‘atiilated themselves on tins idea, which they 
communicated to the commune, the sections, and 
all the clubs ; and the Parisians, overpowered by 
their wide-spread influence, avengod Pache of his 
di.sgrace by nominating him mayor. Provided he 
had been found as tractable in the mayoralty as ho 
liiid been in his ministry of war, the dominion of 
the Jacobins in tho capital bad been established ; 
and in tins appointment, tliorefore, they consulted 
as much their interests as their passions. 

The difficulty of obtaining provision for tho popu- 
lation, and commercial embarrassment, still oon- 
tuiued to be sources of disorder and complaints ; 
and, from December to February, these evils had 
considerably increased. The fear of disturbances 
and pillage, tho repugnance of tlie farmers to 
receive paper-money which diminished in value 
©very day, and the high ])rices of all articles of 
trade, were, as wo have already said, the causes 
which hindered the free sale of corn, and brought 
about the scarcity which prevailed. Nevertheless, 
the exertions of the commune gave, to a certain 
extent, some activity to commerce, and provisions 
were not wanting in the markets ; but their prices 
were exorbitant, and the continual issues of paper- 
money constantly increased tlieir dearness. The 
value of the assignats diminishing daily, in propor- 
tion to their abundance, the payment of a larger 
sura became necessary to acquire the same arti- 
cles, and thus the rates of the markets rose to an 
excessive height. The people receiving no increase 
of remuneration for their work, could no longer 
obtain the necessaries of life, and gave vent to 
their sufferings in complaints and threats. Bread 
was not the only article which had considerably 
augmented in price; sugar, coffee, caudles, and 
soap, had risen to double their former value. 
The laundrywomen complained to the convention, 
that they were obliged to pay thirty sous for the 
, same quantity of soap for which they had formerly 
paid no more than fourteen. It was in vain that the 
people were told to demand a higher remuneration 
for their labour, and thus to create a relative pro- 
portion between their means and their wants: they 
could not enter into a concerted agreement among 
themselves to carry this into execution, therefore 
they clamoured against the rich, th e monopolists, and 
the mercantile aristocracy, and demanded tho iui- 
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position of tlio forced tux and tlie maxhmvu The 
JacobLnSj find the merabera of tlio ooramune, al- 
tliougli themselves the people in relation to the 
convention, hnt who might he called enlightened 
■Assemblies when compared with the still lower* 
classosj perceived tlio iiiconvenieiicea of this tax. 
Though more inclined than the convention to adopt 
such an imposition, they nevertheless resiated it ; 
and at the Jacobin club, Dubois de Craned, tho 
two IlobcspiorroSj Thurlotj and other members of 
the Moiuitabii daily raised their voices against 
the establishment of tho ?uu.ri?/ni»r. Chaiimctte 
and Hebert did the same at the commime; but tho 
galleries murmured, and aometirncs even hooted 
down tlieso orators. The deputations of the sec- 
tions frequently reproached the commune with 
tlieir moderation and their connivance with tho 
monopolists. In the assemblies of these sections 
the lowest class of agitators were accustomed to 
meet, and a revolutionary fanaticism, more igno- 
rant and violent than that which prevailed among 
the Jacobins or in the commune, drove them 
blindly into tho greatest extravagances. Allied ' 
with the club of the Cordeliers, which was fi‘c- 
queiited by the most desperate characters in Paris, 
they Icicamo tho source and centre of all the dis- 
orders of the capital. Their ignorance and ob- 
scurity, whilst it rendered them liablo to be led 
into excesses on every occasion, exposed them 
likewise to diingera of another descriptiou. It was 
in these asaemblics that the remnant of the aris- 
tocracy ventured to show their faces, and make 
some feeble attempts at rosistauco. The creatures 
of tlie former nubility, the domestics of tlie emi- 
grants, and all tlio&o tuibulent idlers, who, between 
the two causes, had chosen that of the arlstociucy, 
sheltered themselves hero behind tho opposition 
of some honest citizens, who endeavoured to keep 
tho Girondists in favour, and made every effort to 
bring disgrace upon the Mountain^ and to promote, 
in an underliand manner, the interests of foreign 
powers and of the old system of government. In 
the struggles which frequently took place in these 
associations, the respectable citizens generally 
retired early, and left this region of discord to the 
contests of the two extreme parties, who contended 
together with fearful violence. Dreadful scenes 
daily took place on the questions of petitions to be 
presented to the commune, the Jacobins, or the 
assembly ; and, as victory declared itself in favour 
of the one side or the other, addresses were issued 
against the outrages of September, and the wood- 
muDij or against aristocrats and monopolists. 

The commune generally rejected tho incendiary 
petitions of these sections, and put them on their 
guard against those ivho wished to urge them into 
excesses, thus acting tho same part towax’ds these 
fui'ious fanatics as the assembly acted towards 
themselves. Tlie Jacobins, not having, like the 
commune, any administrative functions to perform, 
occupied themselves, by way of retaliation, in dis- 
cussing all subjects, get up for great philosophers, 
and pretended to understand the science of social 
economy, better than the Cordeliers and the sec- 
tions. They affected, on many questions, not to 
be influenced by Uie vulgar passions of these subal- 
tern assemblies, and condemned the mcminum as a 
I tax dangerous to liberty and commerce, But for 
the purpose of substituting some other of 


relief for that wliicli tliey rejected, they proposed 
to force the circulation of the asaignals at their 
nominal value, and to punish with death any one 
who should refuse to receive them on tlieso terms, 
as if this measui'o would not liave been liable to 
the same objections oa the former, as militating 
against the liberty of corameree. They aho en- 
tered into a mutual engagement among tliemaclves, 
to use neither coffee nor sugar, so as forcibly to 
reduce their prices ; and, flnally, they suggestod 
that no further issue of assignats should take place, 
but that forced loans should bo rei[iiired from the 
rich, in proportion to the number of their servants, 
lioracs, &c., to supply their place. A.II these pro- 
positions, however, did not prevent the evils coin- 
plained of from increasing daily, and it .appeared 
evident that they must soon arrive at a crisis. 
Meanwhile, and until this crisis burst forth, the 
public calamities were made subjects of mutual 
repi'oach. Tho Girondists wei’o accused of favour- 
ing the rich and the monopolists, for tlte purpose 
of instigating tho people, by famine, to insuirec- 
tion, and thus hav© a pretext for pabsing new mar- 
tial haws; some even hcbitated not to assert that 
tlieir object was to invite foreign pouers into the 
country, by provoldng disorders, — an alisurd re- 
proach, but which afterwards became fatal. The ^ 
Girondists retorted similar accusations on their | 
adversaries; they declared them the authors of the 
scai'city, and all the troubles wlUch prevailed, by 
laying commerce under the restriction of terror, 
and maintained that tbeir aim was, by tumultuous 
proceedings, to bring about an anarchy, and by 
means of an anarchy, to attain supreme power, and 
perhaps to establish a foreign domination. 

The end of February was at hand, and tho diffi- 
culty of procuring provisions had driven the people 
to the last extremity of diati’ess. The women, ap- 
parently more affected by this species of suffering 
than the men, complained bitterly. They presented 
themselves at the Jacobin club on the 22ud, and 
begged the use of their chamber, that they iniglit 
deliberate on the dearness of food, ai\d prepare a 
petUlon for* the national convention. It was known 
that the object of this petition would bo to propose 
the and the demand was refused. The 

galleries then treated the Jacobins as they had 
formeidy treated the assembly; Dmn ti'iiji the 
mono^oIistSf down M)\th the ric/*,” was the general 
cry. The president was obliged to put on his liat 
to appease the tumult, and this failure of respect 
was explained by supposing there were disguised 
aristocrats in the chamber. Hobespierro and 
Dubois de Craned again invciglied against this tax, 
and recommended the people to remain traiiquil, 
and not to give a pretext to their adversaries to 
calumniate them, and furnish them with an occa- 
sion for passing murderous eunotmonts. 

Marat, who always pretended that he was ca- 
pable of devising the most prompt and simple 
means of relief, declared in his journal, on the 
morning of the 26th, that monopolies would never 
cca^ ttll more effective measures were resorted 
to than those which had been hitherto suggested. 
Inveighing against monopoUsevSi renders of aHides of 
luxury^ pdtifoggerSy laicyers^ and ex^nohles^ whom the 
faithless representatives of the nation, he said, en- 
couraged in crime, by allowing them to pursue 
their iniquities with impunity, he added, "lu 
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every country \vlicrQ Iho rights of the people aro 
any thing more tlniu empty titles ponipoualy in- 
scribed. on paper, the pillage of a few magazinea, 
and the hav^giug np of a few woiiopolviera at their 
gates, ■would soon put, an end to those calaTnities 
which reduce five iiullioiig of men to despair, and 
cause tlioiisauds to perish with hunger ) il'lie dc- 
juitios of the peojdo do nothing but babble about 
tJiese evils,— tliey iU’oposo no j-einedy 

Tt was on the niorniiig of the 25tli that this in- 
sensate madman wrote these words ; and whether 
it was that they really wrought upon the irrilatod 
minds of the people, or that their suflhrings had 
driven thorn to a pitch of fre'nzy, which it no 
longer possihlo to contain within hounds, a multi- 
tude of women assembled before the shops of some 
grocers. They first complained of tlie prieea of 
provisions, and domanded tumultuously their re- 
duction ; the conitnune was not informed of this 
assemblage j the commandant Santerre was at 
Yersaillcs, ou miUtavy biusiuoaa, and no order was 
given to call in the aid of the eohUers. Thus the 
I'iotcrs mot with no obstacles, and from menaces 
proceeded to acts of violence and pillage. The 
first mobs collected in the streets of La Vieille- 
Monnaio, Ciiifpie Diainnug, and tlie Lombards ; 
tboy rerpiired tUo reduction of a, 11 articloa to half 
pviocj 3oai» to sixteen sous, rermed sugar to twenty- 
five, vuoifit sugar to fifteen, and candles to thirteen. 

A great quantity of provisions were forcibly carried 
off on thca(! terms, and the prlcca paid domi to the 
grocci’S. Hiifc tbo ivihblo soon gob tiz'cd of paying, 
and seized upon wbatovor they felt inclined to take, 
without giving iii exchange any part of their value. 
The military who had gathered luistily together to 
one point were cUccUod, and the cry of “Pown with 
the bayonets” arose from all aides. The assembly, 
the commune, and the Jacobins were sittlug. The I 
convention received a report on the subject’ of the 
prevailing distveaaes; the miuiatcr of the interior | 
proved that provisions were abundant in Pfiria,aiid. 
that the grievances complained of proceeded ft'ora 
the disprt)portioi] between the vfLlue of the assig- 
nuts, and that of all articles of exebauge. The 
aaseinhly, to parry off the difficulty of the moment, 
again granted funds to the commuue,to enable them, 
to supjdy the people with provisions at a reduced 
rate. The coiumnne, displaying equal zeal, took 
cure to propagate the news of tliese resolutions, 
and to arrange nieasures for preserving the public 
peace. On the report of every new measure of 
relief already taken, the galleries cried out, So much 
th& hdter j but as new propositions were made 
which appeared not immediately remedial, JDown 
\cith Ui I’oso from .all quarters, Chaumette and 
HiJbert, having proposed beating the drums to 
summon the military to arms, were hooted down. 
Nevertheless, it was decreed that strong patroles, 
preceded by two municipal officers, should be de- 
spatched to establish order, and that twenty-neven 
of the latter bliotild be commlsBloaed to make the 
proclamations in the sections. 

The disorder spread further and further ; open 
pillage was carried on in severill streets, and the 
mob proposed quitting the grocers to plunder other 
shopkeepers. Meantime, all parties mutnallyf re- 
proached each other with these disorders. When 
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you Iiad a king,” oxclniincd, in iho atvoots, the par- 
tisans of tlic abolished regime, you were not 
obliged to pay so dear for provisiona, uoithev were 
you exposed to be pillaged.” “ Sec ” said the pav- 
tisans of the Girondists, “ the consequence of the’ 
system of violeneo, and of the impunity of rovoUi- 
tioiiary excesses.” 

Tlie Moiiiitaiu party wore at thoir wit’s end, and 
maintained thnt disguised aristocrats, Lnihj'eUigth, 
Bolandists, and Briasotincs, stimnbitcd the people 
to commit these outrages. They dechirod that they 
had (jbsftrved among the mob women of high rank, 
persons weaving hair-powder, servants of people of 
high I'ank who distributed assignats among the 
people to draw them into the shops. Finally, after 
the lapse of many hours, a sufficient military force 
was collected; SaiifeiTH returned from Versailles, 
and the necessary orders were given, Tlie bat- 
talion of Brest, wlio were quartered at Paris, dis- 
played much zeril and courage, and succeeded in 
dia\>eYsiug the mob. 

In the evening, an animated disenssion took 
place at the Jacobin club. The disordoi's of the 
inoniiiig were loudly deplored, in spite of tlie cries 
of the galleries, and in spito of tbeir contradiction. 
ColIotdT-Ierboia,Tluiriot,ancl RobGspiorrepvcrc iina- 
iiinious in recommending tranquillity to the people, 
and throwing the blamo of thoir exoossoa upon the 
aristocrats and the Girundists, Robespierre made 
a long harangue on this subject, andmaintainod tlnit 
the people could do 710 that they could never 
be to blame, and that tinloss they were misled, they 
would never commit any errors. He declared that, 
in the groups of the plunderers, aomo complained 
of tbo death of the king, that the right sido of the 
assembly was applauded in his own hearing, and 
that, consequently, no doubt could exist as to who 
were authors of the outvagos of the day. Marat 
himself advised the preservation of guod order, 
condemned the pillage which ho had reeonimonded 
that very morning in bis journal, and cluirged it all 
upon the Girondists and royalists. 

On the next day, the usual and useless com- 
plaints were taken up in tlie assembly. Barrere 
inveighed vehemently against the crimes of the 
preceding day. He remarked on the dilatoriness 
exhibited by the several authorities in repressing 
these disorders. In point of fact, the pillage 
couiinenced at ten in the morning, and at five in 
the evening the niilitary had not been called out 
Barrere demanded that the mayor and the com- 
mandant should be summoned to explain the cause 
of this delay. A deputtation of the section of Bon- 
Couseil supported this demand. Salles then moved 
for a decree of accusivtion against the instigator 
to these excesses, in fact against Mai'at, and read 
the article which had been inserted in his journal 
of the preceding evening. Accusations of this 
description had heen frequently called Tor, and 
more particularly against Marat ; the present oc- 
casion was very suitable for a. proaecntion, fur it 
was impossible that riot could follow the exciting 
cause quicker than these did. Marat, in the coolest ' 
manner possible, mabtaiued in the tribune, “ that 
it was only natural for the people to do themselves 
justice against the monopolists, .and that those who 
moTsedfor an aocusation atjainst him ought to he sent to 
Hie house of co/rcciioM.” Buzot called for the order 
of the day on the proposition of instituting a judi- 
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citil process against l\fonsmtr Marat, The law,” 
said ho, is explicit, but Monsieur JIarat may ex- 
plain away his expressions ; a jury will not know 
what verdict Lo roturu, and we must not prepare a 
triumph for Ilfoasteur Marat In the presence of 
justice itself.” One member demanded that the 
convention should proclaim to the republic, that 
yesterday morning Marat recommended pillage to 
the people, and that yesterday evening the pillage 
took place. Many motions succeeded ; and it was 
finally deternuned that all the authors of public 
di'jorders should be given up to the ordinary tribu- 
nals. “Well, then,” exclaimed Marat, “ pass an 
net of accusiitum against me alone, that you may 
prove that the convention is lost to all sense of 
bhamo.” These expressions occasioned much tumult, 
and the assembly immediately handed over Marat, 
and ail the other authors of the excesses com- 
initted during the day of the 25 tli, to the consti- 
tuted tribunals, The proposition of Barr6re was 
adopted ; Santeire and Pache were summoned to 
the har of the asseinhly ; new depositions were 
takoii against the suppoacd agents of foreign 
powers, and the emigration. At this juncture the 
belief of the existence of foreign influence was 
universal} domiciliary vibits were again established 
in all part-s of France, to arrest all CMiiignints and 
suspected travellci’H, Passports were renewed; | 
and all tnvern-koopera and tliose who let lodgings | 
were obliged to declare what lureigner.s lodged at 1 
their liouses 5 finally, a new census of tlie popula- 1 
tion was ordered. 1 

I Mavat being now about to be subject to a legal [ 
I accusation, inserted the following paragraph in his ' 
journal. ^ j 

** Indignant at beholding the eneTnie.s of the com- I 
monwoaUh eternally intriguing against the people; * 
disgusted by observing monopolists of every de- J 
acription leaguing together to drive the people to , 
despair by privation and hunger j distressed by 1 
perceiving that the measures taken by the convert- 1 
tion to put a stop to these conspiracies do not attain I 
their objects ; and pained by the complaints of ' 
those unfortunate sufferers who come to beg bread 
of me every morning, I took up my pen to explain ' 
the most effectual means of putting an end to the 
machinations of tlie enemies of the public, and to | 
the sufferings of the people. The most simple | 
ideas .always present themselves most readily to a | 
well-constituted mind, which aims at the promo- 
tion of the general welfare -without any aelHsh 
interests ; why then, I asked myself, do we not 
turn against the jmblic robbers the samo means 
which they have recourse to to ruin the people and 
destroy liberty I In reply, I remarked, that in a 
country wliere the rights of the people are any 
thing more than empty titles, pompously inscribed 
on paper, the pillage of a few magazines, and the | 
hanging up of all monopolists at their gates, would 1 
soon put an end fo tlieir delinquencies ! What 1 
was the consequence 1 The leaders of the state 
faction seized greedily upon this expression ; they 
sent emissaries among the women assembled before 
the shops of the grocers, to stimulate them to carry 
off soap, candles, and sugar at their prime cost, 
whilst these emissaries themselves pillaged the 
goods of tlie poor patriot grocers j tliese wretches 
kept a profound silence during the whole day, and 
met together at night at the house of that counter- 


Tlic Giroiulibt'jnlarmed .it tlie 

revolutionary caitiff Valaze, to concert falsehoods ; 
and the next day appeared in the tribune to de- 
nounce ino as the instigator of those excesses which 
entirely originated with themselves.** 

The exaspevatien of party spirit daily increased ; 
menaces were openly oxchiinged } many deputies 
never stirred out without being armed ; and it was 
declared, with ns much boldnea-s as in the moiitha 
of July and August of the preceding year, that nil 
insurrection was necessary to save tlie country, and 
to cut off the ganp'cned part of the national repre- 
sentation. Tlie Girondists were accustomed to meet 
in great numbers at the luniae of Valaze every 
evening ; but were very undecided as to the part 
they should take. Some appvcbentlcd, but others 
did not, the .ap))roaching perils. A few, and among 
others, Salles and Louvefc, supposed the existeiico 
of mere imaginary conspiracies, and by calling 
the nltention of flielr colleagues to Ihese chimeras, 
diverted them from the consideration of the real 
dangers witli whieli they wei’o tlireatenod. Wan- 
dering from scheme to scheme, and stationed in 
the heart of Paris, without any military force at 
their command, and relying only upon the favour- 
able, it is true, but inert opinion of the provinces, 
they wore exposed cl.aily to the risk of being struck 
down by a sudden blow from their adversaries, j 
They l»ad not succeeded in organizing a departi- , 
mental force; the troops of tlie federalists, who bad 
voluntarily arrived at Paris since the meeting of 
the convention, were only partially gained over ; , 
some had joined the armies; and they could only | 
reckon, at most, on the support of about four hun* 
dred soldiers of Brest, whose firmness had put down 
the riots of the 25 th. In lieu of the departimental ' 
guard, they had essayed in vain to transfer the ' 
command of the public force from the commune to ' 
the minister of the interior. The Mountain party, 
rendered furious by this idea, had intimidated the 
majority, and prevented the convention fx’om voting 
such a measure. At lliis very time they could not 
rely upon more than eighty members who were 
inaccessible to fear, and undaunted in their delibe- 
rations. In this state of things, only one resource 
remained to the Girondists, which was as imprac- 
ticable as all the others which they had resorted 
to; it was to dissolve tho convention: but here 
again the fury of the Mountain party had prevented 
them from obtaining a majority. In these uncer- 
tainties, which proceeded, not so much from weak- 
ness, ns from want of effect, the Girondists trusted 
iutliG constitution. In their exigency they flew to 
hope, and flattered themselves that the restraint 
of the laws would keep dowi the passions of the 
multitude, and put an end to all these stormy con- 
tests. Theorists, in particular, always cherish thi.s 
idea. Condorcet had read his report in the name 
of the committee, wliich excited much indiguatlon. 
Both himself, P^ion, and Sieyes, were loaded with 
the imprecations of the Jacobins; and their re- 
public was termed a complete ai'istocracy, only 
calculated to advance to power a few talented, 
proud, and despotic men. The Mountain party 
were desirous of desisting from their labour's, and 
many members of the convention perceiving al- 
ready that their task would be, rather to defend 
the revolution than fonn a constitution, openly 
maintained that the constitution should be deferred 
I till the following year, and that, at the present 
<l2 
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nn-tiou was evorywherc wolcomorl. Cut on this 
occayion, ua il. luidLcfyfo liapponod ou tlie 2nd and 
Si’d t)f SiiidcmUnv, thci people dnniaudod the pimiah- 
meiit of all trnitora bofure thoy q^ultted the capital. 
Evoi* since that timo, a set phrase liad been 
adopted. They mukl jjot,'’ they saidi “ leave be- 
hind them GOfisjDtrttiors ready to slaughter the families 
of tha absent” It was iieceasary, then, to avoid 
new popular uiassacrcs, to organise legal and ter- 
rible executions, which without formal delays, and 
without appeal, aliouLd reuGli all those couuter- 
revolutionifity and concealed conspiratoi's, who now 
threatened the revolution from witliin, in the same 
manner as it was menaced h'om without. It was 
necessary to suspend tlie sword over the head of 
those generals, ministers, and faithless deputies, 
who compromised the public safety. Further, it 
, was not deemed just that those rich egotists who 
were averse to the system of et|uality, wljo were in- 
different whether they served the convention or 
Bruiiawick, and who conae(j^ucntly did not present 
themaclvoa to assist in ffUiiig the battaluins of the 
army, it was not right tliat they shouhl remain aliens 
to the public cause, and do nothing in its beiialf. 
Consequently it was pnposed tlnit all who pos- 
sessed a revenue of more than fifteen hundred 
franca, should be obliged to pay a tax pi’oportioned 
to their income, to recompense those who gene- 
rously devoted themselves to their country, and to 
defray their expenses during the campaign. These 
two propositions, for a now tribunal to try the ene- 
mies of the republic, and for a contribution fx'om 
the rich iu favour of the poor, were almost ualver- 
biilly insisted on in all tlio sections. Many repeated 
these demands to the comnnnie ; the Jacobins 
echoed the same request, and, on the following 
day, the couveiitiou were confronted with tho ia*re. 
sistible force of these combined associations. 

In fact, upoti the following day, Otli of March, all 
the deputies of the Mouuta.h\ were present. The 
galleries were filled by Jacobins, They had driven 
away all the womeiij because, said they, they were 
going u-poD. cr warlike expeditwii. Many carried 
pistols with them. The deputy, Gamon, attempted 
to coinpiain of this, but he was not listened to. 
The Mountain party and tlie galleries, determined 
to carry tlieii* point, intimidated the majority. 
The mayor, arriving with the council of the com- 
mune, confirmed tlie I’eport of the commissaries of 
the convention ns to the attachment of the sections, 
but yet repeated theU’ hankez’ing for an extraordi- 
nary tribunal, and a tax upon wealth. Illiuiy sec- 
tions followed the commune, and required the 
tribunal and the tax; some required that a law 
should be passed against monopulists, and called 
for tlio establishment of the imiiimum of the price 
of provisions, and the abrogation of the decree 
which placed meuchivudize upon the eamo footing 
in exchange wUh metallic currency, and allowed it 
to circulate at a different rate than a paper cur- 
rency, After it was iuaiated that these proposed 
measures should be put to the question, an imme- 
diate decision by vote was required as to the 
principle involved, in the establishment of an extra- 
ordinary tribunal. Afew deputies opposed it, Lanjui- 
nais rose, and recpiested that, at least, if they sanc- 
tion thedniquityof a tribunal without appeal, such 
a calamitous institution ought not to extend its 
domlnioa further thaw the depavtinenfc of Foris. 


Guadtifc and Valazd made several vain eiforts to 
support Lanjuiiuiis, but were savagely interrupted 
by the voeiferntions of the Mountain. Sonm depu- 
tioa even required that the tribunal sh<nil<I assumo 
tho style of llevolntionavy. But the convcnlion, 
without permitting further (VisluirrIou, “ Lluerood ' 
the ebtahlishmcnt of au extvaonlinary critulucil tri- 
bunal; to try without appeal, and witlioiifc recourse 
fo the court of cassation, all conspiruloi's and 
counler-revoliUioiiists; and connuijisioned the emn- 
mittec of legislation to pvaaciit to them, on the next 
day, a plan of organization.” 

Immediately after tliis decree, a second was 
passed, striking a hlow at vveaidi hy way of im ex- 
traordinary war tax ; a third followed, appointing 
forty-one commissions, each consisting of two de- 
puties, to be despatched immediately into the de- 
partments, to accclerato tho recruiting service, to 
disarm those who refused to join the armies, to 
arrest all suspected persons, to seize all horses 
used for purposes of pleasure, and, in fine, to exer- 
cise the most ahbohite dictatorship. To these inea- 
aurca others wei’c added. Exhibitions of collegoa 
were to bo given in future only to the sons of those 
who engaged in the war; all badmloi-s occupied in 
offices were to bo replaced by fathers of families ; 
and corporal restraint abojiahed. The right of 
making a will had been dune away witli some days 
before. All these measures were adopted on tho 
motiQU of BaiUon, wlio knew perfectly well liow to 
attach the personal interests of tho community to 
the cause of the revolution. 

The Jaenbiua, satisfied with thoir day’s work, 
coiiffratulated themsfelvcs on the zeal they had 
displayed, on tlje inanuer in which they Imd filled 
the galleries, and on the impressive Hpectacle 
which the sacred ranks of the Mountain pre- 
sented. They recommended to each other to con- 
tinue theirntteiidanco, and to be all pre.sciU at tho 
aitUng of the uaxt divy, when the plan, of the extra- 
ordinary tribunal was to be organized. Robespierre, 
said they, has strongly recomincnded it to n.s, Yet 
they were not perfectly content with Avhut they 
had obtained, and one of them proposed drawing 
up a petition to demand the renewal of tlie tioin- 
nhitecs and thy ministry, the arrest of all public 
functionariea at the moment of their dismissal, and 
of all counter-revolutionary journalists. This ]ie- 
titloii was about to be propai’ed instantly; but the 
president observed that the society were nob com- 
petent to perform a collective act, and therefore 
they should seelc some other place wlicre they 
might meet inthecharaoter of individual petitioners. 
They llien dispersed themselves through Paris. The 
city was in tumult. Two hundred of tho ordinary 
promoters of all disorders, headed by Laaou^ki, 
rushed to the liouse of the journalist Gorsas, armed 
with pistols and sabrea, and broke his presses to 
pieces. Gorsas fled, and succeeded iu getting off 
safe, defending himself with mtiuli courage and 
presence of mind. A similar scene took place at 
the house of the editor of the ChronieU) whose 
presses were also destroyed. 

Tho next day, the lOfch, threatened to be still 
■more tumultuous. This was Sunday ; an enter- 
tainment had been prepared at tho section of tho 
cora-marlcot, (Halle-avx-Bles,) to treat the racniifa 
who were about to set out for the army. Tho idle- 
ness of the people, joiiied to the hustle and pi*cpa- 
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riitiouH for tho festival, inij^ht GUhily be miule aub- 
aervioiit for the worst purposes. Tlio chamber of 
the convention was as full as it luul been the day 
before. The galleries were as evowdoil, and tbo 
hciichca of the Mountain wero as menacing as ever, 
Tho discussion opened on tojjics of ordinai‘y iulo- 
rest. A letter from Duniourioz was then read. 
Robospierro supported tho demands of tho general, 
and rectuired that Lanono and Stcugcl, both geiie- 
r.’ils of tlie advanced guard at tho time of the last 
defeat, should be brought to trial, This waa iia- 
aented to. It was necessary that the deputies who 
had been nominated com\iussariea should set out 
for the provinces without delay. But their votes 
being essential to ensure the oatablishment of the 
extraordinary tribunal, it was resolved that this 
question should be decided immediately, and the 
commissaries sent off the next day. Cambacertfa 
then demanded tlie formation of the extraordinary 
tribunal, and of a new ministry. Buzofc sprang to 
the tribune, but lie waa interrupted by violent 
marks of disapprobation which drowned lua voice. 
“ These clamours,” said ho, teach me what I knew 
before, that courage is necessary to oppose the des- 
potism that is being prepared for ua.” Ho was 
again interruptod ; “ 1 will resign my life,” con- 
tinued he, willingly, but I will save my memory 
from disgrace, by opposing the despotism of the 
national convention. It is proposed that you 
should unite in your own persons ovci*y possible 
authority” — Wo must act, and not babble,” cried 
a voice. — “You are right,” resumed Buzot, “the 
aupportore of monarchy also say, that wo must act, 
and that, consequently, the govonimeiit of a single 

despot ia far bettor ” Now clamours arose ; 

the greatest confusion proviiilod in the assembly; 
and it waa finally agreed to adjourn tho oi'ganiza- 
tion of the new ministry, and attend only, during 
the present sitting, to that of the cxtvaordiinu'y 
tribunal. TUe report of the comtiiittee was called 
for. It was not yet drawn up; tUoIr settled plan 
hawflver was produced. Robert Lindet, at the 
same time deploring its severity, read it to tho 
assembly. See what ia here proposed, said he, in 
a tone of anguish: Tlio tribunal is to be composed 
of nine judges, nominated by the convention, inde- 
pendent of all forms, obtaining a conviction by all 
practicable means, and divided into two sections, 
always permanent, to prosecute, on the demand of 
the convention, or at their own will, all those who, 
by their conduct or opinions, shall attempt to mis- 
lead the people, or those who, by the stations they 
formerly occupied under the nbolished system, 
recall the recollection of the prerogatives usurped 
by despots. 

On tlie perusal of this fearful bill, applauses 
I'esounded from the left, and a violent agitation was 
manifested on. the right. “ I would rather die,” 
exclaimed Vergniaiid, “than consent to the esta- 
blishment of this Venetian inquisition!” — is 
necessary for the people,” replied Amar ; “we 
must either adopt this measure of safety, or be 
exposed to an insurrection.” — “ My taste for X’evo- 
lutionary power,” said Cambon, “is sufficiently 
well known; but if tho people have been deceived 
in their elections, we also may deceive ourselves in 
the elioice of these nine judges, who would then be 
insupportable tyrants imposed upon us by our- 
selves !” “This tribunal,” cried Huhem, “is too 
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good for tho coiiiitrr-rovolutionary wretclies !” A 
long tumuli, eiisiioclj and the time was cniibunuid in 
nieiiacos, outrages, and all niiinuGi* of insults. 
“ Wo will have it,” cry tho one side; “ Wo will not 
have it,” i*eply tho otlier. Ihirrcrc demanded the 
institution of jurios, and insi.stcd upon their iiecos- 
sity with great force of urgiiinont. Turreau re- 
quired that these jiu-iea should be chosen from 
Paris, and Bcjyer Foufvede, from the whole re- 
public, “as,” said ho, “ the new tribunal will be 
called upon to judge crimes coimiiitted in the 
departments, in the annios, and everywhere.” 
'J’hc day wore on — the night was fast approaching. 
The president, Gensonn^, recapitulated the several 
propositions, and prepared to put tlicin to the vote. 
The assembly, overcome by fatigue, appeared dis- 
posed to yield to violence. The members of the 
Plain began to retire; and the Mountain to intimi- 
date them called loudly for the vote. “Ay,” 
exclaimed Feraud, indignantly, “ vote loudly, that 
all the world may know who are the men who wish 
to assasainate innocence under tho colovir of law !” 
This vehement appeal re-animated the right side 
and the centre, and, contrary to all probabilities, 
tho_ majority declared— 1st, that tliere should be 
juries; 2ntl, that those juries should be chosen, in 
equ.al number, from nil the departments; and 3d, 
tiuit they should he nonunated by ihe convention. 

After the ndmiBsion of these tlirco propositions, 
Gensonnd thought fib that an hour's ro.st should be 
gmiited the assembly, who were overcome with 
fatigue. Tlie deputies rose to retire. “ I call upon,” 
cried Diuiton, “all good citizens to remain in tlmir 
places.” Every one resumed his seat. “ What !” 
c<nU\nued Danton, “is it at this moinont, when 
Miranda, perhaps, is beaten, and Buiuouriez, at- 
timkcd in the rear, is, prol)al)Jy, obliged to lay down 
his arms, that y^ou thin): of deserting your jjost ^ 1 
Wo must complete tho establishment of these ox- 
tmordiuary laws, which are desLiued to strike 
texTor into our domestic foes, They ituisb be 
arbitrary, becauso it is impossible to malte them 
applicable to every emergency ; and because, 
however terrible they loay bo, they will be prefer- 
able to popular massacres, which now, as they 
were in Se])tember, will he the consequence of 
judicial delays. Besides this tribunal, we must 
organize an euergetio executive power, in immedi- 
ate contact with yourselves, capable of bringing 
into activity all your resources both in men and 
money. To-day then we must settle the question 
of the extraordinax’y tribunal, to-moiTOW that of 
the executive power, and the day after wc may 
despatch our commissaries into the departments. 
Let any one calumniate me who will ; let my me- 
mory perish, but let tho republic be saved.” 

In spite of this violent address, tho respite 
of an hour was granted. It waa about seven 
o’clock in tha oveniixg. Tlia idleness of Sunday, 
the entertainments given during the day, and the 
question which had been discussed in the assembly, 
all contributed to augment the general agUatiaii, 
Without any premeditated plot, as the Girondists 
supposed, the mere association of circumstances 
disposed the populace to sudden riot. The Jaco- 
biirs were assembled at their club ; Bcntabole had 

• At thia very instant it waa not Itnown that Dumouriez 
had quitted Holland to fall back upon tha Jyleusa. 
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luu’vicd tUitUoi* to iimko liia vci^iort of the Bitting of 
tliQ ouiivoiitioiij an<l to ooni{}ln,iu that the pati'iota 
had not hccii ao oucrgetic oa the day hefono. The 
eouncil'geiicral of the comniuiie waa likewise in 
aesaioii. The Boolioiisj abaudonod by tho peace- 
able ciLizenSj were occuided only by a few fui’ious 
pergoiis who passed incundiary resolutions. In 
that of the Four Nations^ eighteen of these mad- 
incn had determined Unit the department of the 
Seine ought at tliat moment to assume tho supreme 
command, and that the electoral body of Paris 
should he immediately asacrabled to cub off from 
the national conveniiun thoge faithless deputies 
who connived at the conspiracies of the eneimes of 
tho I'ovolntion. Tlie same rcsolnlhm was passed 
in the club of the Cordelieva, and a dopidatiou 
from the section and the club immediately set out 
to cotnmuiucatG these VGSolutious to tho commune. 
At the PamG momeiifcj tliG rioteraj according to 
their custom iu all popular iiiovoments, ran to 
close tlic baiTiera. 

At this very time the yells of an infuriated 
populace rGaouiulGd through the streets ; the re- 
I cruits who had dined at the corn market* intoxi- 
cated with wine mul madness, and armed with 
pistols and sabres, advanced tow'ards the chamber 
of the J.acoliins, slioufcing songs of terrific inipori. 
They arrived at the inoinciit when Bcutaholc 
finished his report of the sitting of the conven- 
tion. Having reached the door, they demanded’ 
permis&iuu to pasa through the chamber; and they 
tvavei'sed it in tho midst of applauses. One of 
them, addressing the club, said ; ‘^Citizens, at this 
moment of danger, the conquerors of the lOtU of 
August, rise up tn exterminate both foreign enc-* 
niics and domestic foes.”— Yes,” replied the presi- 
dent, Collot d’Herbois, ‘Mn spite of. all intriguers, 
we with you will protect liberty.” Desfieux then 
rising up, dcchired that Miranda was the creature 
of Potion, and tliaC he liad committed treason, that 
Drissothad caused war to be declared with England, 
for the piirpoao of ruining Franco. “ There is only 
one moans of .salvation left,” added Ije, <^and lhak 
is to cut off all traitors, to place all the appealers 
in arrest at their own dwellings, and to call upon 
the people to uuminate other deputies.” A man 
dressed in military uniform now came forward out 
of tho crowd that was tiling through the cham- 
bei’j and deolai'cd that an aiTest would not bo 
enough, and that the people could nut be satisfied 
without vengeance. What is this inviolability,” 
said he, “ so much boasted of ? I will trample it 
under my feet.” While these words were being 
spoken, Dubois de CranctJ spoke against these 
propositions ; liis opposition created a fearful 
tumult. It was propu.sed tliat they should divide 
themselvoB into two culumns, tho one to join their 
brothers tho Cordeliers, and the other to present 
themfoclves to the convention by defiling before 
them, to state what it is they require at their hands. 
The club hesitated to depart, hut the galleries oc- 
cupied the chamber aud extinguished the lights, 
and the whole divided into two bodies, and has- 
tened away, the one to tho convention, and the 
other to the Cordeliers. 

At this fearful crisis, the wife of Louvet, who 
inhabited a liouse in the Rua St. HouoriJ, on lieni'- 
hig the vociferations issuing from this hall, went 
thither to inform herself of wbat was passing. 


She wag present at the scene wo have just detailed, 
and hasttiticd to warn her husbaud and many other 
members of the right Hide who had quitted tlio 
ooiivoiition, where, it was faaid, they wore about to 
bo assasaiiiatod. Lorn et, armed as lie usually was, 
taking advantage of tlio darkness of the night, ran 
from house to house, to give his friends mtoJligeiice 
of the outrages which were preparing, pointing out, 
at the samo time, a place of meeting wliere they 
might remain concealed, and escajie tho daggers of 
the assiissiiia. He found them jissemhled at the 
house of Petion, quietly deliberating on some de- 
crees which were shortly to bo passed. He in- 
formed them of lu9 alavnis, but could net succeed 
in disturbing the stoical mind of Petion, who 
looking up, and seeing tho rain fall, aaid coldly— 
Tkere iciU be nothing to-nighL Nevertheless, a place 
of meeting was fixed upon, and one of the deputies 
hastened to the barracks of the battalion of Brest 
to get them immediately under arms. Meantime 
the ministers assembled at the house of Lebrun, 
h.iving no force at tlieir disposal, wore at a loss in 
what inumier to defend the convention and them- 
selves, for they also were inoiuiccd. Tho assembly, 
struck with consternation, awaited the fearful ex- 
plosion ; and at every noise and every yell which 
reached tlieir cju's, believed the assassins were 
upon them. Forty members alone of tho right 
side remained in iheiv places, and, expecting every 
moment an attack to bo made upon thdr lives, 
they had swords and pistols with them ready to 
defend themselves. They had agreed to rush upon 
I the Mountain on the first symptom of hostility, 
and to slaughter us many of them as possible, 

I The galleries and the Mountain liad assumed the 
same attitude, and both sides awaited with stern 
determination a sanguinary contlict. 

But the people had not yet aequirocl sufTiGleut 
audacity to re-enact the scene of the 10th of August 
against the convention; this was but a ])i'cliuiinary 
movement, it was no more than a more 20th of 
June. Tho commune dared not favour an insur- 
i*ection, for which popular opiaion way not I’jpe, 
and Bmcereiy expressed their indignation against 
it. The mayor, at tho very moment the two de- 
putations of the Cordeliers and the section of the 
Four I^cdions, showed themselves, turned them 
away without even granting them an audience. 
Being attached to tho Jacobins, lie undoubtedly 
felt little regard towards the Girondists, and per- 
haps even desh'ed tlieir fall, but he might think 
an insurrection dangerous; besides, like Potion on 
the 20th of June and the 10th of August, stayed 
by the illegality of the act, he wished rather to 
yield by consti’aint than willingly. IIo therefore 
refused to receive tlie two deputations, and in this 
Hubert and Chaiunebte, procurators of the com- 
mune, supported him. Orders were sent to have 
the barriura opened, and an address was prepared, 
directed to t\ie sections and the Jacobins to reduce 
them to order. Saiiterre, in the commune, ener- 
getically inveighed against those who demanded a 
new insurrection; he said, that the tyrant being 
overthrown, this second insurrection could pnly be 
directed against tlie people wJio at preseajt were 
the sole sovereign; that, if they happened to have 
bad deputies, they should be patiently endured, as 
Maury and Cazalea had been before ; that Paris 
was not the kingdom of France, and was, there- 
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faro, bound to accept of tlio repreaoutatives of tho 
dcpartinouly; that art to tho miiiistcv of war, if he 
had dismiHsod some of lua agents, ho had a right 
so to do, since ho was responsible for their con- 
duct; tliat at Paris a few dcKulod and incapable 
moil, fancying they possessed ability to govern llio 
nation, tlu'Gw every thing into disorder; and that, 
in slinri:, ho should call out the military and reduce 
the rioters to order. 

For his part, Beurnonville, ndiosn mansion was 
inclosed, climbed over tho walla of liis garden, col- 
lected together as large a force na lio could, put 
himself at the head of the battalion of Break, and 
made some improasioii on the rioters by this war- 
like attitude. Tho section of tho Four Nations, 
the Cordeliers, and Jacobins, returned to their re- 
spective cluhs. Thus the resistance of the cora- 
muue, the decided conduct of SauteiTe,the courage 
of Bcurnonvillo and the battalion of Brest, and 
perhaps also the rain which fell in torrents, 
marred tho progress of this insurrection. More- 
over, the passions of the mob had not yet acquired 
sufficient strength against fill that was noble and 
generous in the infant republic. Potion, Condorcct, | 
and Vergniaud, were still to display for some time 
' longer tlioir coui’agc, goniiis, and seductive clo- , 
queiico in the convention. All became quiet again. 
The mayor, being .summoned to tlio bar of the as- 
sembly, assured them of the tranquillity of the 
city, and on thi.s very night, tho docreo which con- 
stituted the oxfraordiiiary tribunal had peaceably 
been carried into execution. This tribunal was 
composed of a jury and llvo judges, of a puldic 
accuser, and two associates, all to bo nominated 
by tho couvontiou. The juries wore to be chosen 
hcferc the p-\onLh of May, aivrl provisionally they 
might bo taken alone from the department of 
Paris, and the four iioighhouving departinenta. 
Tlio jmdes were to dediver their verdict aloud. 

Tho coiisequeiiGO of the Gvoiu of tho 10th was to 
awaken the indignation of tho members of tho 
right side, and to cause some cnibarrnssincnt among 
those of the loft, who were greatly compromiaod by 
these preniaLurc demonstrations. On all sides the at- 
tempted insiirrec*tii)n was disavowed as illegal, and 
conaidererl as treasonable against the national re- 
presentation; those even who did not disapprove 
of the idea of a new insurrection, disapproved of 
this as badly conducted, and recommended caution 
against those disturbers of the public peace, paid 
by the emigration and England to promote dis- 
orders. Poth sides of the assembly seemed to 
heartily concur in this opinion; both Supposed the 
existence of some secret influence, and recipro- 
cally accused each other of being concerned in 
it as accomplices. A singular scene confirmed 
this prevalent opinion. The section of tlie fish- 
marlcet {VoissonniGre^, on presenting volunteers, 
demanded a decree of accusation against Biiniou- 
ricz, the general on whom all the hopes of Franco 
now reposed. The reading of this petition by the 
president of the section, called forth a general ex- 
clamation of indignation, He is an aristocrat,” 
cried some, paid by the English.” At the same 
moment the banner carried by the section attracted 
notice, and all were astonished on observing that 
its decoration was white, and that it was sur- 
mounted by a This excited an’nnivm?- 

sal burst of fury ; the decoration and lily were torn 


to pieces, and a tri-cohuived riband, vlneh was 
thi’(uvu by a woman IVom tho gallorioH, snbsthutud 
in their place. Ihuavd then drmantlod a decree of 
accusattnn ngnm&t the president of this section. 
More than a hundred voices siqqiorLcd llii.s motion, 
and among the ninnboi-, that which attracted most 
attoiition W'tis that of Marat. “ This jictitioii,” said 
he, “ ia part of a plot; it is iiece&.sal’y to read 
it throughout ; the beads of Vergniaud, Gnadet, 
Gcnsoimfi, — .and otlicrn, arc required ; and you 
must perceive,” added lie, “ what a triumph 
such a massacre would afford our enemies ! It 
would be the entire destruction of Lbe convention 1” 
TJiiivcrsal applause interrupted him. Ho resumed, 
and accused one of the principal ugitatow, named 
Fournier, and demanded hU arrest. This was im- 
mediately ordered ; the whole affair was put into 
the hands of the committee of gcncval safety ; and 
tho assembly resolved that a copy of the proceed- 
ings should be scUt to Dumouriez, to convince him 
that they did not identify thenibelves -with tho 
falsehoods uttered by mere libellera. 

Young VarleL, tho friend and companion of Four- 
nier, hastened to tho Jacobiji‘«, to awcertaiu the 
reason of his arrest, and to pv()j)ose that lie should 
he permitted to go at l.argc. FtHirnior,” said he, 
“ is nut the only ono menucDil; Lnsmishh Bc&fleux, 
and filially myself aro tlio same. The rovulutioiuiry 
tribunal, which is about to be chlablislicd, will bo 
directed against the pjitriots, as that of tho lOtli of 
August, and the brothers who licar me aro iio 
longer JacobiiiH if they do not follow uiu.” Ho 
next became dcairoua of accLl.^ing DumourioK, but 
at this point an extraordinary onnlusion took place; 
tho president put on his hat, and sniil that there 
was a desire to destroy tbo Jueoihns. Ilillaud- 
Varennes himself ascended the tribune, complainod 
of these incendinry proposiLioiiH, and justiiiod 
Biimourioz, for whom, ns ho said, he had no regard, 
further than as at tho present moment ho did hU 
(lilt}', and had proved himself billing to do.feml 
hia country vigor’ou.sly ; lio complaiuod of the de- 
sign to dissolve the national conventiou by iuaur- 
rectionary attempts, declared Varlot, Founder, 
and Desfieux suspicious uharaGters, and maintamed 
the necessity of a purifying scrutiny, to deliver 
society from those secret enemie.s who sought to 
betray it. The opinion of BiilauJ-Vaveimes was 
adopted; and satisfactory news from the army, and 
intelligence of the acknowledguicut of the republic 
by tho Porte, restored tranquillity. Tima Maiat, 
BiUaud-Varennes, and Robespierre, who apoke also 
in the same spirit, were agreed in their eomlenma- 
lion of the rioters, and seomed all nf tliom to concur 
in the notion that they were in the pay of the 
enemy. This is of itself an incontest.able proof 
that no secret plot, as suppused by the Girondists, 
had e.xisteiice. If such a consjiiracy had been 
formed, assuredly Billaud-VarGinics, Marat, and 
Robespierre, would have been more or less impli- 
cated in it, and would have been obliged, at least, 
to remain neuter, as the left side of the legislative 
assembly had been, after the 20fcli of Juno, and would 
certainly not have demanded tlie arrest of one of 
their accomplices. But in the present instance 
the insurrection 'vas the effect of a popular fer- 
mentation, and being premature or badly managed, 
was disclaimed by the Jacobins. Besides, Marat, 
Robespierre, and. Billaud-VaTennes, although de- 
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stving the ovevtlwovv (if the Gu'tiiultstti, yet wove ' 
actually posscsHcd with the appveheivsiou of foreign 
iuLrlgues, wore in dread of the disorganization of 
tli(3 state in the face of a victorious enemy, were 
kept iu awe by the sentiments expresyed by the 
departmeutSj were cmlvarraaaed by the accusations 
which the popular tumults daily brought upon 
them, and probably meditated at this time no 
more than posso-ssing tliein&elvos of the ministries, 
domineering over all tlie cnnimitteea, and driving 
the Girondists from everyplace in the government, 
without violently excluding them from the Icgia- 
lakiro. One man alone was open to suspicion, 
although he was the least excited of all tlie per- 
sonal enemies of the Girondists, — this was Danton j 
his intiiieuco was all-powerful with the Cordeliers, 
the prime movers of the disUirhance; he was not 
hostile to the members of the right side, but rather 
I to their sy.stem of modeivition, >v}?ieh, in his opinion, 
relaxed the vigour of the government ; ho was, 
above all thhigs, urgent fur tho eatahlishuient of 
an extraordinary tribunal, and of a supreme com- 
mittee, invested with an all-powerful dictatorship, 
becauso he was, above all considerations, anxious 
for the success of the revolution; and it is possible 
that he secretly instigated the rioters to the ex- 
cesses of tile loth of March, to intimidate the 
GirondiaLs, and overcome their resistance. It is 
certain, at least, that he was in no liastc to disavow 
any cuimc.xkm uith tlie authors of tho disturbance; 
l)ut, on the contrary, lie was observed to renew 
his exhortations for the organization of governmeut 
in a prompt and terrible muimer. 


Be this as it may, it was agreed on all luindS) 
that the aristocrats were the secret promoters ut‘ 
the disturbances; every one, indeed, either be- 
lieved, or affected to believe this. Vergiiiaud, in a 
speech of overpowering eloquence, in which he for- 
cibly condemned the whole conspiracy, supposed 
this to be the case; he was blamed by Lou vet, who 
would lather that he had attacked tlio dacohins in 
a more straightforward manner; but ho succeeded 
in passing a resolution, that the first cliargo of the 
tribunal should be the prosecution of the promoters 
of tho disturbances of the 10th of March. The 
minister of justice, in mnldng his report of the 
events of that day, declaimed that he had made no 
discovery of any act of participation on the part of 
the revolutionary committee, to whom they were 
imputed; that he had observed nothing biit the 
violence of the clubs, and some propositions made 
in a moment of ezUlmaiasm ; and that the only fact 
which had aziy appearance of premi'ditatioii was 
the assemblage of a few members of the club of 
the Cordeliers at the Corraza coffee-house. These 
members of the Cordeliers were Lasouski, Four- 
nier, Gusman, Deafieux, and Varlet, the ordinary 
agitators of the sections. They were accustomed 
to meet togethex* after their sittings, to discuss 
political subjecits. No one attached any import- 
ance to this discovery ; and indeed the assembling 
of a few subordinate inclividmils at the Corraza 
coffee-house being all that was brought to light, 
I it cast a ridicule upon the supposition of dccp-liu(l 
I plots. 
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We have already noticed, in tlie preceding chapter, 
the state of mutual exaspovation which influenced 
both parlies at home, and tho extraordinary 
measures that the revolutionary government had 
adopted to re.sisb the coalition of foreign powers, 
and to fluppreris the factions that threatened the 
nation from abroad. Such was the state of things, 
daily liecuiiiing more and more emergent, when 
Bumoiu'io?., returning from Holland, rejoined his 
army at Lijuvaino. Wo have already seen him 
exerting hi.s aiitiiority against the emissaries of the 
executive council, and repressing, hy every means 
in his power, the jacobinism which they sought to 
introduce into Belgium. To all these measures he 
added anotlier still more hazardous, which had a 
direct tendency to lead to the same results as simi- 
lar conduct had »lone iu tho case of Lafayette: he 
wrote, on tho 12th of March, a letter to the con- 


vention, in which, referring to the disorganization 
of tho armies brought about by Pache and the 
Jacobins, to the decree of the 15th of Decembei", 
and to the vexations exercised against the Belgians; 
he imputed all the evils which thou prevailed, to 
the spirit of subversion and disorder which had 
spread through Paris, over France, and beyond 
France, into tlioae countries whicli had been eman- 
cipated by our armies. This letter, full of the 
boldest remonstrances, which it was not the pro- 
vince of a general to make, reached the coinmitteo 
of safety at the moment when numerous accusa- 
tions appeared against him, and when his friends 
wex’e making continual efforts to preserve to him 
some measure of popularity, and to attach the 
defence of the republic to Ills services. It was 
kept for awhile secret, and Danton was despatched 
immediately to persuade him to retract it. 
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Oinuuurioz rallioJ hia anny befovu Louvaine, 
ra-asscjmbled his diapevseii divisions, ami throw 
ouC a corps fco hit» right hand, to protect Caiupiuo, 
and to co-oporaLc with tho rcar-giiard of tho troops 
wliieli liad been doatinod for tlio expedition into llol- 
land. Imniediatciy afterwards ho resolved to re- 
aume tho offensive, to roatoro confidence to his 
soldiers. The Prince of Cobonrg, having occupied 
the banks of the Mouae from Liege to Maestricht, 
and having pushed on as far as SainI; Tron, had 
stationed an advanced corps at Tirlemont. Cu- 
nnnu’lez retook this city ; and pcx’ceiviug that the 
enemy had negieeted guarding ti\e Important pobi- 
tioa of Goidsenhoven, which conimanda the whole 
s]»{ico between tho two streams called the Gettes, 
miU’ched thither with a few battalions, and got 
possession of it without difficulty. On the I6th of 
Mnreh, the next day, tlie enemy attempted to 
recover this lost position, and commenced a vigor- 
ous attack, Duinouriez, who hud expected this, 
maintained tlie post, and endeavoured to reanimate 
his troops by the combat. The imperiaUata, being 
repelled, after having lost seven nr eight hundred 
men, repasaed the smaller Cette, and took up theix* 
station among tho villages of Neoi'Umden, Landen, 
Neerwinden,Overwinden,{Uid Ilacour. The Prench, 
eiKsouruged by this advantage, posted thoinaelvcson 
fhdir filmic before TirleinoiU, and in many villages 
in front of the Little Gette, which liad now be- 
come the line of separation between tho two armies. 

Dumouricz, from that very momeiil,, niado up 
his mind to engage the oueiny, au idea as prudent 
as it was bold. A campaign carried ou by tho 
rules of military tactics was little adapted to troops 
who wereasyct very undisciplinod. To impart glory 
to the French arms, to satisfy the convention, to 
attach the Belgians moro firmly to Franco, to 
drive the enemy beyond tho Mouse, and keep them 
there for a lime, then to return to Uollajid, enter 
the capital of the coalition, and iiitroduoo tho revo- 
lution there, were tho objects of Dumoiiriez. To 
these plana he also, it was said, added another : 
the re-establishment of -the constitution of 179I> 
and the overthrow of the domagogues, with the aid 
of tho Dutch, and of his own army. I5ut this addi- 
tion is not accord.ant with tho fact, not only with 
regard to the present occasion, but even when he 
was at Moerdylc: he aimed only at what was pru- 
dent, practicable, and proper ; and this was to 
recover his own influence, to re-establish our mili- 
tary reputation, and to be enabled to return to the 
prosecution of his plans by gaining a battle. The 
reviving ardour of tho troops, and his military 
position, both gave him a well-founded hope of 
success 5 besides, his situation made it necessary 
to run every hazard, and he could not therefore 
hesitate for a moment. 

Our army extended two leagues in front of 
the Little Gette, at Neer-Hcylisaem, reaching to 
Leaw. Dumoiiriez determined, by a manoeuvre, 
to drive the enemy between Leaw and Saint Tron. 
His left being supported by Leaw, as it were upon 
a centre, it was req^uiaite to wheel his right by Neer- 
Heylissem, Recour, and Landen, and thus com- 
pel the Austrians to retreat before him to Saint 
Tron. For this purpose, it was necessary to cross 
the Little Gette, to climb the opposite steep banks, 
take Leaw, OrsmUel, Neerwinden, Overwinden, and 
Racour. These three last vilLiges, presenting a 


front to our right, which was to pabs through thoiu 
by wheeling round, fijrmed tho principal paint of 
attack. Dumoiiriez, dividing his right wing into 
three columns, under the eoinniand of Valence, 
ordored them to pass the Gette by tlio bridge of 
Noer-Heylisaem : one was to outflank the oneniy ; 
the other to occupy the rising ground of Middel- 
wiiidcn, and from this height to caimouade and cap- 
time the village of Overwiudenj and the third to 
attack the village of Neerwimleu on its right. The 
centre, committed to the Duke du Chartres, and 
forming two columns, were ordered to cross at the 
bridge of (l*Eserna’dl,])aBS through Laor, and attack 
Neerwinden iii front, already thi’eatened on its first 
flank by the third column. Finally, the left, com- 
manded by Miranda, was to divide itself into two 
or three columns, and occupy Leaw and Or&rnael, 
and niaiiitain themselves there, whil&t the centre 
and the right marcliiug in adveance, after having 
gained a victory, would effect our movement of 
wheeling wmnd to meet the cnemy^s Ihuik, which 
wiva the main object of the battle. 

These arr.angemontB wci'e resolved upon on the 
evening of the )7th of March; on the Ifitli, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the wljolo army were 
drawn up, and were In high spirits. Tiie Gette 
was crossed at all the points. Miuiiida occupied 
Leaw by Champninrin ; ho liinifeulf seized upoji 
Oramael, and oponod a canuonado upon tho cuoiuy, 
who retired to tho heights of Hallo, and there 
strongly entrenched himself. The object of the 
manoeuvre was so far attainod. At tho centre 
and at tho right tho nmnmuvre was effected at tho 
same instant; the two divisions of the army passed 
through EUsaein, cVEseinalil, and Necr-IIoylisscm ; 
and, notwifclistanding a deatructivo fire was kept 
up by tho enemy, courageously sealed the steep 
heights that bordered the Gette. Thu column of 
the extreme right passed tliroiigh Racour, issued 
<uit on tho pl.iin, and instojul of forming a line 
there, according to their orders, comiuitked the 
error of falling buck upon Overwinden, to seek tho 
enemy. The second column of the right, after 
Imviug met with a check in its inarch, spiamg for- 
ward with heroic impetuosity up(ni the high ground 
of Middehvinden, and drove the impei'ialists from 
it; but instead of establishing itself there, it merely 
passed over it, and took possession of Overwinden. 
Tho third column entered Neerwinden, but, mis- 
understanding theii’ orders, committed the error of 
forming a lino extending beyond the village, and 
thus exposing themselves to be driven back by the 
Imperialists. Nevertheless the French army had 
all but attained its object ; but tho Prince of Co- 
bourg, having in. the first instance neglect[.‘d to out- 
flank the Frenoh at the moment of their crossing 
the Gette, and ascending its steep banks, now en- 
deavoured to repair this error by giving a gene- 
X’iil order for resuming his abandoned posts, A 
superioi* force marched upon tlio left against Mi- 
I'anda. Clerfait, profiting by the mistake of tlie 
first coUinm in not attacking him, and by that 
error of the second column, which had not esta- 
blished itself (ju the high ground of Middclwiiulon, 
and of the third and two other columns composing 
tho centre being confusedly huddled together in 
Neerwinden, passed over the plain of Landen, re- 
took Racour, Middehvinden, Overwinden, and Neer- 
winden. At this moment, the French wei'e in a 
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perilous situiitiou. Driven from all the points 
they had occupiud, thrown hade upon the rery 
edge of' precipitous steeps, outflanked on the right, 
caiincJiiadcd in front by a snperiar artillery, threat- 
ened hy two corps of cavalry, and having a river at 
then' hacks, the}’ wei'e exposed to Titter destruc- 
tion, in point of fact, they would liave been 
totally destroyed, if the enemy, not directing the 
greatest part of his force against the left, liad 
vigorously attacked the centre and right. Bnm«>u- 
riez, hastening to this critical post, rallied liis 
columns, retook the high ground of Middehvinden, 
and liimself marched upon Neerwindeii, which had 
been already taken twice by the French, and as 
often also I'ctalcen by tho imperialists. Diimouriez i 
for a third time entered it, after a terrible carnage. 
This luifortiinato village was crammed full of men 
and horses, and, in tho confusion of the attack, our 
troops were there crowded together, and com- 
pletely disorgar\ized. Dmnovnuez, perceiving the 
rlangor, abandoned this spot, choked with human 
caveassrs, and drew up his columns at a tunall dis- 
tance from the village. He surrounded this posi- 
tion w-ith artillery, and prepared to defend it. At 
tills moment two corps of cavalry broke upon him, 
the one from Neerwiuden, and the other from 
OvGi'wiridon. Ynlenec mob tho first at the head of 
the French cavaliy, charged impetuously, repelled 
the enemy, and, covered with honourable wounds, 
was obliged to yield his coinmaud to the Duke of 
Chartres. General Thouvenol received tho second 
corps of cavalry with calm intrepidity, and allowed 
them to engage tlie infantry, whoso ranks wore 
opened, then suddenly ordered a double discharge 
of grape shot and mnsUetry, which being accompa- 
nied by a charge of bayonets, overwhelmed the im- 
perial cavalry, and nearly aimihilated them alto- 
gether. Diimouriez thus remained master of the 
field of battle, and established himself there, to 
complete, on the next day, his mancBUvi’e of wheel- 
ing round upon tho enemy’s position. 

This had been a bloody day, but the most diffi- 
cult part of the undertaking appeared to be got 
over. The left wing stationed in tho morning at 
Leaw and Orsmarl, had accomplished their object, 
and all fii'ing having ceased since two o’clock in 
the afternoon, Dumoiiriez concluded they had 
kept their ground. He considered that he had 
gained a victory, inasmuch as he had kept the 
field of battle. As night drew on, the right and 
centre lighted their fires, but no officer had yet 
arrived to inform Dumouriez, ou the part of Mi- 
randa, of what had passed on his loft fiank. He 
then began to have his doubts, and soon became 
extremely anxious. He set out on horseback with 
two ofricera and two attendants to satisfy hitj miud 
on this ])omfc, and found the village of Laco' aban- 
clonod f)y Dampierre, who commanded, under the 
Duke of Chartres, one of the two centre columns. 
Ho there Icariit, that the left being completely 
routed, had crossed the Gette and had fled to 
Xirlemonfc ; and that Dampierre, being thus left 
exposed to the enemy, liad fallen backward upon 
tha post he had occupied the morning hefore 
the battle. The general then, accompanied by 
his two officers and his two attendants, hastened, 
with every precaution, of secrecy, towards TirlO'. 
mont, and narrowly escaped being taken by the 
Austrian hulans^ arrived there about midnight, 


and found Miranda, who had retreated tw 
leiiguca from tlio field of battle, and that Valence 
who had been taken thither on account of hi 
wounds, h.ad vainly endeavemred to persuade bin 
to re-occupy his advanced post, Miranda, wlu 
entered Orsmacl in the morning, had been ut 
tacked tho moment when the imperialists resumei 
their posts. The greatest part of tho eueiny’t 
forces having assaulted his wing partly composed 
of the naliomd volunteers, they woro soon thrown 
into confusion, and fled to Tirlemont. l\Iiraii(la 
drawn along with them, had neither time or ability 
to rally Ins troops, althoiigli Miaezinslcy liad come 
to Ilia aid with a fresh corps ; he had not even 
thought of giving the commandcr-in-chief intelli- 
gence of this event. As to Champraorin, w'ho was 
posted at Leaw with the last colunm, ho main- 
tained his position till the evening, and had not 
considered it necessary to rc-enter Bingen till late 
in the day. 

The French army thus found itself so]3arated, 
one part behind the Getto, and the other part 
' in front j and if the enemy, less intimidated 
than ho really was by so obstinate an action, had 
fijllowed up his advantages, ho might have cut off 
oiir lino, annihilated our right wing encamped at 
Ncerwindon, and put the loft, already forced to re- 
tire, to the rout. Dumouriez, preaerviug his pre- 
sence of mind, resolved upon a retreat, which he 
prepared to execute tho next morjiing. For this 
purpose, he endeavoiu’od to revive the coiu'age of 
the wing under tho command of Miranda, ami de- 
termined to lead them forward to act as a checii 
upon the enemy on tho left of tho line, whilst the 
centre and the riglit in the lino of tlicir retreat 
should endeavour to repass the Getto. But this part 
of the army, dispirited by the defeat of the ju’occd- 
ing evening, advanced slowly and unwillingly. 
Luckily, Dampierre, \vlu» had cros>acd the Gette 
witli one column of the centre, supported Dnmou- 
riez powerfully, and displayed much skill and 
coTirage in this dangerous emergency. Dumouriez 
Jiiraself, always in the midst of his battalions, en- 
couraged them, mid was now about to lead tlicin 
on to tho rising ground of Womniersem, which the}' 
bad occupied the evening befovo the battle. Tho 
Austrians, having since erected batteries there, 
opened a murdormis five. Dumouriez placed him- 
self at the head of tljcse disheartened soldiers, and 
made them understand how much better it were to 
open an attack, than to be under a continual fire; that 
after one cUai’ge it would be much less destructive 
than receiving passively the continued discharge 
of a thundering artillery. Twice he led them on, 
and twice, discouraged hy the recollection of their 
late defeat, they halted ; and, whilst they mani- 
fested the most heroic constancy under the fire of 
the Austrians from tiie heights of ‘Wommersem, 
they could not summon up eom’age to charge the 
enemy at the point of tho bayonet. At this mo- 
ment the horse of D\iTnouriez was shot under him; 
be was dismounted and thrown to the ground. The 
soldiers at sight of this were in dismay, and ready 
to fly ; but he rose immediately, mounted another 
horse, and succeeded in retaining them on the field 
of battle. 

Meantime, the Duke of Chartres managed to 
retreat with the right wing and one half of the 
centre. Commanding his tour colunms with as 
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much hravciy us ho rotii'od at the head of liia 
foiii’ columns with groat coolness uiid intrepidity, 
in the fuco of a formldahlo enemy, and crossed the 
three bridges of the Gotto without being disordered. 
Dumcuiriez tlicn drew back hia loft wing aa w'ell iia 
Dampierre’s column, and regained tJie post he had 
occupied the evening before in the face of the enemy, 
who were wrapt in admiration in W'itncsjing such a 
masterly retreat. On the 19th, the army were 
again stationed as on tlie 17th, between Hacken- 
liovcii and Goidsenhoven, linving lost in the late 
engagement hmr thousand men killed, and about 
ten thousand by desertion, who -fled to the in- 
terior, spreading the disastrous tidings of the defeat, 
Dumourlez, vexed and agitated by contending 
emotions, thought aometimoa of fighting with the 
Auatriana to the last extremity, and sometimes of de- 
stroying the Jacobin faction, to whom he attributed 
the disorganization of his array and all hi.s reverses. 
In tlie transports nf his rage, he inveighed aloud 
against the tyranny of Paris, and liis expressions, 
repeated by his staff, circulated through the army. 
Nevertheless, although much disturbed by the vio- 
lence of his passions, he did nut lose that px'psence 
of mind which w'as necessary tn conduct a retreat, 
and ho made the finest arrangemonts for enabling 
himself to hoop i>ossossiou of Belgium, hy the occu- 
patiou of its furtlded towns, if ho should bo inca- 
pable of niaintaiuiug luinaelf in the ficl<l. He 
ordered d’ll.arville to throw a strong garrison into 
the citadel of Namur, and to keep hia ground there 
with ouo division. lie scut General Huault to 
Antwarp> oollect tho twenty thousand inon who 
had been d(sstinefl for tlio oxpcdItioiMnto Holland, 
to guard tlio SoliolcU, whilst offectivo garrisons 
occuiiied Breda and Gertruydonborg, His object 
was thus to form a somicivclo of fortresses, taking 
in Namur, Mons, Tournay, Courtray, Antwerp, 
Breda, and Gercvuydeiibergj to place liiinself in 
the centre of tliis semicircle, and there wait for the 
necessary reinforcements, to enable him to resumo 
thei campaign with fvesU vigour and activity. On 
the 22ud, he again contested a post before Louvain | 
with the imperialists, which was as severe as thfit j 
of Goidsenhoven, and cost quite as many men. In 
the evening, he had an intorview with Colonel 
Mack, an officer who exorcised great influence 
ovcrtlie operations of the allied armj', from tho I’o- , 
putation he enjoyed in Germany. They agreed to 
come to no more decisive engagements, but to follow 
one another in good order, to spare the lives of 
their soldiers, aa well aa the country which might be 
the theatre of the war. This species of ai’inistice, 
which was very favourable to the French, who 
I would have been altogether dispersed, had they 
been vigorously attacked, also perfectly suited tho 
timid system, of the allied powers, who having reco- 
vered tho Meuse, were not anxious to attempt any 
thing decisive till the capture of Mayence should 
have been accomplished, Such was the first nego- 
tiation of Dumouriez with the enemy. The polite- 
ness of Colonel Mack, and bis engaging manners, 
might naturally dispose him, whilst under per- 
turbation of mind, to have recourse to foreign assist- 
ance. He began to consider that the career ho 
was now pursuing presented no prospect of future 
advantage ; whether he had a few months since 
anticipated success, glory, and influence by com- 
manding the Frencli ai'inies, or whether this expec- 


tation had inado him look with siu iiidiilguiU eye 
on tho violence of tho revolutionists ; certain it waa 
that as^ things then were, beaten, stripped of his 
popularity, and imputing the disorganvaivtion of his 
army to the Jacobin faction, he now regarded with 
horror those disorders wliicli be had before con- 
templated with indifference. Educated in courts, 
and knowing by experience with what strength 
that machine of government should bo organized, 
which is intended to ensure the durability of a 
state, he could not conceive how a rebellious set 
of citizens could jiossess the faculty so complicated 
as tliat of the art of government. Situated aa he 
was, it waa natural that this general, statesman as 
well as warrior, having the means in his own power, 
should conceive tho design of employing them, to 
terminate those disorders which terrifieil bis ima- 
gination and threatened his person. Dumourlez 
was bold enough to entertain aucli an idea; and 
having no longer any object in promoting tho ob- 
jects of the revolution by obtaining victories over 
its enemies, he meditated re-establishing the con- 
vStitutiou of 1791, and reconciling France with Eu- 
rope on these terms. According to this scheme it 
would be necessary to have a king, and as one man 
waste Dumonriez quite as good a.s anotlici’, tliere- 
forehe gave himself little uneasiness on that subject, 
It was at that time imputed to him that he do- 
signed to place the liouso of Orleans on tlio tlirono, i 
Hia affection for the Dulce of Cliartrcs, to ndioni ho 
had oasignod the most honourable post in his army, 
gave rise to this suspicion; but Ihis affovda very 
slight grounds of inference, for tho duke merited i 
all that he obtained, and notliina in Ids conduct | 
proved him to bo in concert witii Dumonriez. An- j 
other censid era tiou also weighed much in the public ' 
opinion, which was that no other choico than this ' 
would have been consistent with tlio idea of ostab- 
lishiag a now dynasty. The king’s son was too 
young, and besides, the regicide city could not he- 
como so quickly recoil riled to the dethroned f,arinly. 
His uncles were in a state of hostility with Fva\ice, 
•and there remained, therefore, only the Orleans 
branch, who were as much implicated in tho revo- 
lution as tho Jacobins themselves, and who ap- 
peared alone capable of quieting all the fears of tho 
revolutionista. If Dumouricz had fixed upon a 
clioioe, he could hnre made no otljcr thin this; and 
these considerations caused him to be accused of 
designing the elevation of the house of Orleans 
to the throne. He denied it to the emigration, but 
this interested denial proves nutliiiig, and is no 
, more worthy of credjt than his assertion that liis 
projects were of a very early date. Ho would in 
fact have declared, that he had long meditated the 
overthrow of tho Jacobins, but this is false. It 
waa not till now, that is to say, till one career of 
success was closed to him, that lie thought of open- 
ing another. He was stimulated to this enterprise 
' by personal resentment, and his military reverses; 

, and finally by a sincere, though tardy indignation 
against those disorders, which he no longer regarded 
through a deceptive medium. 

On the 22nd, he met Danton and Lacroix at 
Louvaine; they cam© to demand explanations of 
his letter of the lltli to the convention, whioli had 
hitherto been kept secret by the committee of 
general safety. Danton, with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy, hoped to appease hjs anger, and 
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upon tho Girondists. Explanations of tlio conduct of 
Dumouvioz were loudly called for. Hia letter of the 
12th of March was read: he was accused of trea- 
son; his conduct was conipavod with that of Lafay- 
ette, wlioae treason had been preceded by insolent 
letters addressed to tho assembly. A second episLle, 
dated the 27th of March, which was even stronger 
than that of the 12th, rendered him still more sus- 
pected; and from all quarters, Pan ton was urged 
to explain the nature of hia interviews with the 
general. It was generally known that these two 
cliaractei*a entertained a mutual regard for each 
other; that Danton had insisted on keeping the 
letter of the 12th secret, and that ho had set out 
for the army to obtain its retractation on tlic part 
of Dumonriez. It was even said that they had 
shared in the plunder of Belgium. Danton was 
called upon by the Jacobin chib and the committee 
of general safety to explain himself. Embarrassed 
by the suspicions of the Girondists, and the doubts 
of the Mountain party, he experienced, for the first 
time, some difficulty in replying to these inteiToga- 
toriea ; the great talents of Duinouriez, he said, 
merited much consideration ; that it had been 
deemed necessary to see him personally before lio 
was denounced as one disalfceted to tho ropublic, 
to point out his errors to him, and attach him by 
gentle meaua, if possiblo, to the interests of tho 
commonwealth; that the emissaries of tho assembly 
hud liitherto seem nothing iu his conduct but what 
was the natural olFect of evil suggestions, and of 
the vexation occasioned by his lato reverses ; hut 
that they thought, and still continued to think, that 
his talents inigUt still ho made scrviccablo to tho 
revolution. 

llobespierro replied that if tins was the case, it 
was useless any longer to hold any terms with the 
general. He then renewed the motion which Lou- 
vet had before made against the Bourbons wlio 
remained in France, that is, against the inemhera 
of the Orleans family ; and it appeared strange 
that Robeapierre, who had so stoutly defended 
tliem ill January against the Girondists, should 
now attack tliem with so much fury; but his suspi- 
cions had suddenly suggested the existeuce of sinis- 
ter conspiracies. “ A former prince of the blood,” 
said he, “cannot be truly resigned to his new situa- 
tion ; and although he may call himself Egalita 
{equality — pantisocracy)^ he cannot be sincere in 
hia professions. All our generals belong to him, 
Biron, who holds the command in the Alps, is his 
intimate friend. Valence, general of the army of 
Ardennes, is the son in-law of his confidant, Sillery; 
his two sons occupy the liighest ranks in the army 
of Belgium ; and Dnmouriez is warmly attached to 
them, and takes a lively interest iu their promo- 
tion. It is true the Girondists attacked the family 
of Orleans last January, but this attack was a mere 
feint, to banish suspicion from themselves. Drissot, 
the friend of Sillery, is the chief mediator in this 
conspiracy. The throne will be re-established, and 
France ruined, if the conspirators are not imme- 
diately proscribed.” Such were the conjectures of 
Robespierre ; and what was the most frightful of 
all in this line o£ reasoning was, that Robespierre 
gave credit to these calumnious ideas, which sprung 
from the innate hatred engendered in his own heart. 
The Mountain, utterly astonished, repelled his pro- 
position. “ Produce your proofs,” said they. “ I 
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have no proofs,” replied he, “ but I have a woral 
conviction of the truth of what X assert.” It was 
immediately settled, as indeed was alwiays done 
ill time of danger, that a now impetus should bo 
given to the action of tho executive power aud of 
the eriinimil trilumals, iu oriler to guard both 
against domestic and foreign foes. 

The comiinssarlcs immijiat'ed loliasten the recruit- 
ing service were now clespatclied without further 
delay ; and tho (]ucstion, whether the convention 
might not to take a move octbc part w the cyecu- 
tion o/tlie lauSf was discussed. The mode in which 
the executive power was organiz.ed appeared in- 
fiufficicnt ; there ivcre the minisLors, who had no 
ae.at in the assembly, acting under the superintend- 
ence of their leaders i a eoromittee had been csta- 
hliahed to devise moans of ensuring the general 
safety ; but all these authorities mubimlly control- 
ling c.ach other, eternally deliberating, and acting 
inefficiently and partially, appeared very inade- 
quate to the accomplishment of the immense task 
they bad to fulfil ; besides, this ministry and these 
committees were suspected on account of their 
moderation ; .and, at tho present juuctnre, when 
promptitude and vigour vvere indispunmbly neces- 
sary to attain success, dilatorlness and a middle 
course of action wore liable to the rtqjroach of con- 
spiracy. A committee, therefore, uniting the fuwe* 
tions of the di])lomatic and military committees, 
and of tho coinmittoo of geuoral safety, wliich 
might, according to circumstances, either oonimiuid 
or act under its sipierior, and either retai'd or sup- 
ply the action of the ministerial government, was 
sought to be eatablislied. Many i)rojGCts for the 
organization of this committee were presented, and 
Inuulud over to a commiesion autliorizod to examine 
them. The moans of apprehending (ho interior 
foe, that is tho anstoemts and the tj^aitorsy wore then 
discussed. France, said every one, la full of the nobility 
and tUc uou-}uriug priesthood, of their old depend- 
ants and BcnwautB, and this class of retainers, as 
yet very numerous, entirely surrounds and betrays 
118 , and thrOnteiiB ns with as much danger as the 
bayonets of the cneinj’. We must drag them forth 
intv> the light, and thus prevent them from doing 
us any harm. The Jacobins tlien proposed, and 
the convention decreed, that, in accordance with a 
custom origin.ating in Cliina, the names of all per- 
sons inhabiting the same house should be written 
on the dour*, All SMs;)cctfid citizens were ordered 
to be disarmed, in which number were included all 
non-jni’ing prie.sts, all the nobility, the late lf>i*ds of 
niuiiors and seignories, dismissed public functiona- 
ries, &c. The disarming was to be executed by 
means of domicUiai'y visits, and the only allevLation 
to this measure was that these visits were not to 
take place at night. After having thus obtained 
the means of pursuing and apprehending, at a 
moment’s notice, tlntse who gave the least umbrage, 
the revolutionary tribunal was established, to strilce 
them more effectually with terror, and to paralyze 
all their designs. This terrible instrument of sus- 
picion was first adopted on the motion of Danton, 
This dreadful man, although he had anticipated its 
abuse, yet sacrificed everything to the attainment 
of his object. He was well aware that hasty con- 
demnationa always pre-suppoae superficial exiimina- 

• pecree of the 29th March. 
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tions; that tlmao, 08)300^11^ tvhcn party spirit I'uns 
highj arc eminently liable to involve innocence and 
guilt ill the same conclomnatiou, and that atrocious 
iujuBtieo innstbo continually committedby mere mis- 
take. But ill his eyes, tho revolution was an emblem 
of society in its heigh t of noon, accolorating its action 
in justice, government, and war, “ In times of tran- 
quillity,” said he, “ society would prefer that the 
guiUy-shonld escape rather than that the innocent 
be punished, because tho guilty are then not so 
dangerous ; but as the danger increases, society 
also becomes more implacablo ; and when danger bo- 
cornes so imminent as to threaten destruction, bus- 
picion 19 considered as proof, and all are regarded 
as criminal whose conduct is in any degree equivo- 
cal. Such is tho character of a dictatorship ; it is 
rapid, arliitrary, indiscriminnting, but irresistible.” 

Thus the concentration of supreme authority in i 
the convention, the establishment of a revolution- 
ary tribunal, the commencement of an inquisition 
against the suspected, and an increased malevo- 
lence against those dejmtics w!io opposed these 
measures, ivcre the results of the battle of Neer- 
windon, of the retnnit from Belgium, of the 
threatening acta of Dumouvioz, and of the insur- 
rections of La Veiuleo. 

Tho ill-humonv of the general increased with 
his reverses. He liud just learnt that the army of 
Holland had retired in disorder, and had aban- 
doned Antwerp and tlio Schcldtj leaving the two 
French garrisons in Breda aucl Gevti’uydenberg ; 
that d’liarville bad not been able to keep the 
citadel of Namur, and had been obliged to fall 
bade on Givet and Mauheuge j and finally, that 
Ncuilly, far from being able to maintain himself at 
Mans, had been forced to retire towards Coudd and 
Valenciennes, because his division, instead of taking 
their position on*the heights of Nimy, had pillaged 
the stores and taken to bight, Thus by the dis- 
orders of that army, he found that his plan of 
forming in. Belgium a semicircle of strong places 
from Namur to Flanders and Holland, becumo 
perfectly impracticable. In a short time he had 
nothing to offer as an exchange of concessions to 
the ImperlnUats, and as his resources became 
weaker, he daily became more dependant on the 
enemy. Ilia irritation increased as lie approached 
France, where he beheld the general disorganiza- 
tion of society moie nearly, and heard the expres- 
sions of indignation which wei *0 vented against 
him. He no longer concealed his designs, and his 
words spoken in the presence of Ills staff, and re- 
peated throughout the army, made what was pass- 
ing in his mind clear to all. The sister of tlie 
Duke of OrleanSj and Madame Sillery, flying from 
the pvnacripUons which menaced them, had come 
into Belgium, to seek protection near their bro- 
thers. They were now at Ath ; and this circum- 
stance afforded fresh cause for suspicion. 

Tliree Jacobin envoys, Dubuisson, a Brussels 
refugee ; Proly, a natural son of Kaimitz; and 
Percyra, a Portuguese Jew, proceeded to Ath, under 
the pretext, were it false or true, of being entrusted 
with the execution of a commission from Lebrun. 
They visited the general in the assumed character 
of government spies, and had no difficulty in dis- 
covering those projects which he took no pains to 
conceal. They found him iu company witli Valence 
aud the sons of the Duke of Orleans, were very 


badly received, and heard a conversation by no 
means complimentary to the Jacobins andtlio con- 
vention. On the next day, howevci’, they ruturned, 
and obtained a private interview. Hninouviez now 
entirely throw off the mask. lie began by declar- 
ing that ho was strong enough to combat his foes 
both ill front and in rear; that tlie convention was 
composed of two hundred hrujands and six hun- 
dred fools ; that he scorned at their decrees, 
aud that their force would not extend beyond tho 
preciueta of Paris. “As to tiie revolutionary 
tribunal,” added he, with increasing indignation, 

I will overthi’ow it from its base ; whilst I carry 
a sword by my side, that horrible thing shall never 
exist.” He then broke out against tbe volunteers, 
whom he called cowards ; said tliat he would have 
none others but tho troops of the line, and with 
those he would soon put an end to the disorders of 
Paris. — Bo you not desire the establishment of a 
constitution ? ” asked one of the envoys. — “ The 
new one imagined by Coiidorcet, is a master-piece 
of folly.” — But what would you substitute in its 
place?” — “That of 1701, bad as it is,”— “But 
then a king would be necessary, and tho name of 
Louis is execrated.” — “ It signifies little what he 
is called, Louis or John” — “Or Philip,” replied 
one of the envoys, — “ But how would you replace 
the present assembly ?” Bumouriez considered 
for a moment, and then added, “ there are local 
admmiatrations all chosen by and with express con- 
, fidence of the nation, and tho five hundred dis- 
trict presidents should be the five hundred national 
representatives.'’ “But before tlioy meet, who 
could do the first act towards effecting this revolu- 
tion 1” — The Mamelukes ; that is to say, my 
army. They will express this wish, the district 
presidents will confirm it, and I shall males peace 
with the allies, who, if I prevent it not, will be iu 
Paris in fifteen days.” 

The thi'ce envoys, who either, as Bumouriez 
thought, wished to sound him tis to his dispositions 
towards the Jacobins, or wci’C desirous of making 
him discover his projects still farther, suggested to 
him another idea, “Wliy not,” said they, “put 
the Jacobins, who are a deliberating body already 
assembled, in the place of the convention.” Ex- 
pressions of indignation mingled with astonisli- 
ment bmkc from the general in reply to this hint, 
and they withdrew tlieii' proposition. They then 
spoke of tho danger to wbicli his design would 
expose the Bourbons who were imprisoned iu the 
Temple, and in whose fate he appeared to interest 
himself. “ If the whole and tlie last member of 
the family, both at Paris and Cobleutz, wero to 
perish,” replied Bumouriez, “ France would not 
have to seek a sovereign {un c/ie/), and would be 
saved ; and for ‘ the rest, ho declared that if 
Paris committed fresh barbarities against the un- 
fortunate captives iu the Temple, lio should be there 
immediately with twelve thousand men, and would 
soon render himself inaater of the city. “I shall not 
imitate,” said ho, “ the imbecility of Broglie, who 
with thirty tliousand men, allowed the Bastille to be 
taken; but, taking up two posts, at Nogent and 
Pont-Saiutc-Maxence, I will cause the Parisians to 
die with hunger. Y our Jacobins may then expiate 
^11 their crimes ; if they spare the iiufovtunate 
prisoners, and drive the seven hundred and forty 
tyrants from the assembly, they shall bo pardoned,” 
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The envoys then flpoho of tUo daugcra whieU 
tlu't‘Jit(ined liiiuself. “ X shall alwiiya Iiave time,” : 
said he, “ to gallop tt^vavds the Austrians.” — j 
You then wish to partake of the fata of Lafay- I 
ette.” “ I shall pass over to the enemy with a 
very different character from liis j besides, foreign 
povvera have another opinion of my talenis, and 
they have not to reproach me with the events of 
the 6th and 6th of October.” j 

Dumoiiriez indeed had no reason to feiir a similar | 
fate to tliat of Lafayetto; hia talents were too great, I 
and the firmness of hia principles were in too little I 
credit, to entitle him to an honnurable captivity i 
at Olrautz. The three envoys quitted him, saying, I 
they would sound Paris and the Jacobins on this 
subject. 

Dumouriez, although he believed these envoys 
to be pure Jacobins, had not the leas boldly ex- 
pressed his sQutimenta on that account. His designs 
were now evident ; the troops of tlic line and the 
volunteers regarded each other with auspieioii, and 
every thing predicated that the standard of revolt 
was about to be raised. 

The executive council having received those 
alarming accounts, a doaree was passed on llie 
suggestion of the committee of general safety, sum- 
moning Dvuuouviez to the hav of the assembly. 
Four emissaries, accompiiuicd by the minister at 
war, were ordered to sot out for the army, to com- 
municato this decree to tlie general, and to bring 
him to Paris, These emissaries were Bancal, 
Quinette, Canuis, and Lamarque. To tliesa Beur- 
nonville was added, and the part he had to act was 
very difficult, on account of his intimate friondsliip 
with Dumouriez. 

This eomiuissioii left Paris on tho 3fl{h of March. 
On the same day Duniourioz removed to the camp 
at Bruille, whcuco lie threatened at the same time 
three important places, Lille, Cundd, and Valen- 
ciennes. lie was very doubtful what part to take, 
for Ills army were much divided in opinion. The 
artillery, the troops of tho line, the cavalry, and 
all the disciplined regiments, appeared devoted to 
him; but the national volunteers began to murmur, 
and to aeparato themselves from the other corps. 
In this situation, there was only ono thing to be 
done; to disarm the volunteers; but tins exposed 
him to a dubious combat, for the troops of tlie line 
might feel some repugnance to slaughtering their 
companions in arms; beside, among these volun- 
teers, some had fought with great intrepidity, and 
appeared strongly attached to him. Hesitating to 
I attempt this rigorous measure, he determined to 
seize on the three places, in the centre of which he 
had how taken his position. By them he was 
enabled to obtain live stock, and they afforded him 
support against that enemy he most dreaded. 
But the public opinion was very much divided in 
these three places. The popular societies, aided 
by the volunteers, had risen up against him, and 
threatened the troops of the line. At y.alenciennes 
and Lille, tho emissaries of the convention busily 
stirred up the zeal of the republicans, and in Condd 
only, the iiiduence of the division of Neuilly gave 
the advantage to his partisans. Among tho generals 
of the divisions Dampierre behaved towards him, as 
he himself had towards Lafayette after the lOth of 
August; and many others who had not yet openly 
avowed their sentiments, were ready to desert him. 


On the 31st, six voUiutoera, haviijg the words 
republic or deaths inscribed with clialk upon their 
caps, made towards his tout, and pretended even 
that they designed to seize on his person. Aided 
by liifl faithful Baptiste, he repelled them, ami 
gave them over to the vengeance of his husHara. 
This event caused a groat sensation in the army; 
but several corps sent him, in tho course of the 
day, addresses which revived his confidence, and 
he immediately raised the standard, nud detached 
Miaezinsky, with several thousand men, to march 
upon Lille. Miaezsinsky advanced towards this 
place, and confided to the mulatto Saint George, 
who commanded a regiment of the garrison, the 
secret of the enterprise. This latter persuaded 
him to enter the city with a amall escort. The un- 
fortunato geiiei’al suffered himself to be drawn into 
this act, and the moment he entered Lille, he was 
apprehended and given up to the authorities. The 
gates were closed, and the division remained witli- 
out a commandant on the glacis of Lille. Dumou- 
riez immediately despatched an aid de-camp to rally 
them. But he also was taken, and tho troops dis- 
persed. After this friiitloBS attempt, ho tried a 
similar one on Valenciennes, where general Fenwaud 
commanded, whom ho believed inclined to favour 
him. But tl\c officer who was ordered to anrpriRo ' 
the phaeo betrayed him, and joined Ferraud 
and tho ennssaries of tho convention, and thus 
Valenciennes w.as also lost. Condd only now re- 
mained; being situated between France and the 
enemy’s territory, this was his last support, and if 
he failed to capture it, he must necessarily submit 
to tho Imperialists, throw lumself entirely into 
their hands, and expose himself to the iudignatioii 
of tlie army, by uniting them with the allied 
troops. 

On the lat of April, he removed his head-quarters 
to tho low grounds of Saint Aniand, for tlie pur- 
pose of approaching nearer to Concl(S. He arrested 
the son of Lecointre, the deputy of Versailles, and 
sent him as an hostage to Tournay, requesting 
Clorfait the Austrian to Iteep liim prisoner in tho 
citadel. On the evening of the 2iid, the four de- 
puties of the convention, preceded by Beurnonvilie, 
arrived at the head-quarters of Dumouriez. The 
liussai’s of Berchiny were drawn up before his 
d(»or, and he was surrounded by all his staff. Bu- 
mounez first embraced hia friend Beurnonvilie, 
then required of the deputies the object of their 
mission. They refused to explain themselves be- 
fore the train of officers, whose appearance was 
rather formidable, and expressed a desire to retire 
to an adjoining apartment. Dumouriez con- 
sented, but his officers insisted that the door should 
remain open, Camus then read the decree, and 
enjoined him to subniit thereto. He replied, that 
the state of his army required his pi’esence, and 
that when it should be perfectly re-organized, be 
should aee what was to be done. Camus insisted 
peremptorily; but Dumouriez answered that he 
was not such a simpleton as to go to Paris, and give 
himself up to the revolutionary tribunal ; that the 
tigers wanted his head, which he had no miud to 
give them. Tho emissaries in vain assured him 
that nothing of this kind was meditated against 
him; that they would answer for his safety, that 
his compliance would satisfy the convention, and 
tlmt he would be soon restored to tho army. Du- 
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nioui'icz turned a deaf eai’ to their solicitations, 
hogged them not to drive him to tho adoption 
of an extreme measure, and advised tliein to 
make iv diseretlonavy report, hy which they might 
declare that the general Dumoiiriez had appeared 
too nccessfiry to hia troops to permit them to sepa- 
rate him from them. Saying these words, lie 
begged them to come immediately to their deci- 
sion. He then passed into the other apartment 
vvitii Beii^nouville, where he found hia stuff, and 
awaited in the midst of them the resolution of the 
commissaries of the convention. The latter, with 
undaunted firmness, quitted the apjirtment imme- 
diately after, and repeated to him their sunimons- 
“ Will you obey the assembly 1” said Cannis. 

No,” replied the general. “ Well, then,’* resumed ' 
Camus, “you are suspended from your fiinctiona, 
your papers will be immediately seized, and your 
jieraon arrested.” “ This is too much,” exclaimed 
Diiinouriez ; “ hero, hussars !” Tho hussars 
rushed in. “Arrest tlicso gentlemen,” said he, in 
German, “ hut do them no injury.** Beurnonvllle 
begged to share their fate. “Yes,” replied Du- 
mourioz, “ and in this I consider tliat I render you 
a great service, by snatching you from the revolu- 
tionary tribunal.” 

He then offered them refreshments, and de- 
spatched them immediately afterwards to Touriiay, 
to be kept as hostages by the Austrians. Ou the 
morning of the next day, he mounted his horse, and 
made a proclaniatiou to the army and to France, 
and observed in his soldiei's, and especially in the 
troops of the line, apparently the most favourable 
dispositions. 

The news of these events an-ived successively at 
Paris. HU interview with Pro) y, Dubuisson, and 
Pereyra was known, and also his attempts upon 
Lille and Valenciennes, and finally, the arrest of 
the four cominissaries. The convention, the muni- 
cipal assemblies, and the popular associations im- 
mediately declared their sittings permanent, a 
price was put on the head of Duraouriez, all the 
relations of the officers in his army were arrested 
to serve as hostages, the levy of forty thou- 
sand men for tlie protection of the capital was 
ordered, and Dampierre received the command of 
the army of Belgium. These vigorous measures 
were accompanied, as usual, by reciprocal abuse. 
Dumouriez and the Orleans family were suppose*! 
to be united in the same conspiracy, and the Gi- 
rondists were considered as accompUce.s. Dumou- 
riez, it was said, was one of those military aristo- 
crats, who belonged to the old staff establishment, 
whose disaffected principles were ever the topic of 
animadversion j Orleans was declared to be the 
first of the great who had feigned a love for 
liberty, and who now threw off the mask, after 
having home it for years ; the Girondists, finally, 
were represented as deputies who had become 
faithless, as all members of the right side had ever 
been, and who abused their functions for the de- 
struction of liberty, Dumouriez had only done nt 
last what Lafayette and Bouilld had done at first ; 
Orleans had followed the steps of all the other 
members of the Bourbon family, and had only held 
out his feigned attachment to the revolution a little 
longer than the Count of Provence; and theGiroii- 
distvS, like Maury and Cazales, in the constituent, 
and like Pastoret in the legislative assembly, had 


betrayed their country by the Hnino line of conduct, 
but only at difierent periods. Thus Duniouritz, 
Orleans, Brissot, Vergniaiul, Guadet, and Gensoiinc 
were all considered either the traitors or accom- 
plices in treason for the time being. 

Tho Girondists replied by niaiiitainliig that they 
bad always been opposed to Orleans ; that it was 
the MoiuiUihicen who had defended him; that they 
had always been on terms of disagrcoinent with 
Dumouriez, and had not been connected with him; 
and that, on the contrary, tlioae who liad been sent ■ 
to him ill Belgium, those who had followed him in 
all his expeditions, those wlio had always shown 
themselves his friends, and wlio still endeavoured 
to palliate his conduct, were the Mountaineers. 
Lasouree, carrying his boldness still furtlier, was 
imprudent enough to point out Lacroix and Dan- 
ton, and to accuse them of having damped the zeal 
of the convention, by disguising the conduct of the 
general. This reproach revived tho suspicion i 
which li.ad been before awakened by the beba- | 
viour of L.icroix and Danton in Belgium. It wag 
actually said that they had entered into a mutual 
engagement of forbearance with Dumouriez; that ' 
ho had connived at their rapine, and that they had 
excused his defection. Danton, who required no- 
thing of the Girondists but silence, rendered furious 
by this accusation, sprung to the tribune and de- 
clared mortal and implacable war against them, 

“ There can be no longer either peace or U’uoe 
between us aud yon,” exclaimed ho ; then, his 
frightful countenance becoming still more terrific 
by tile agitation of passion, and shaking Ins fist at 
the right side of the assembly: “ I have entrenched 
myself,** said he, “ in the citadel of reason; I will 
sally forth from it with the cannon of truth, and 
shall pulverise those wretches who have dared to 
accuse me.** 

The result of these reciprocal accus.'itions was, 
1st. The nomination of a committee, to ex.amine 
the conduct of the envoys sent into Belgium ; 2nd. 
The adoption of a decree, calculated to produce 
fatal consequences, which decided, regardless of 
the inviolability of the representatives, that they 
might be brought to trial when any strong pre- 
sumption existed of their being accomplices with 
the enemies of the state; aud finally, the arrest of 
Philip of Orleans and all his family, and their con- 
finement in the prisons of Marseilles*. Thus, this 
prince, the football of all parties, alternately sus- 
pected by each, and accused of conspiring witli all, 
because he conspired with iiono, afforded a striking 
proof that no living monument of bygone grandeur 
could possibly exist in the face of the present revo- 
lution, and that however deep or voluntary his 
abasement, it was insufficient to quiet suspicion, or 
elude the scaffold. 

Dumouriez felt that he had not a moment to 
lose ; seeing Dampierre and many other generals 
of the division abandon him, several waiting only 
f*>r a favourable opportunity to do the same, and, 
finally, a crowd of emissaries tampering with his 
troops, he determined immediately to put them in 
motion, in order to attach both officers and soldiers 
to him by active service, and to take them out of 
the reach of any influence but his own. Besides, 
he was critically situated, and a delay might be 
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fatal. Hq therefore appointed an intervievv with 
the Prinoe of Cohourg for the niorniug of the 4lli, 
that he might delinitively settle with him and 
Colonel Mach the operations which he meditated. 
This interview was to take place near Conde, His 
scheme was to take immediate poaaesaion of this 
city, to expel all the disaffected from the gaiTisou, 
and then, marching with all hia army upon Orchioa, 
to threaten Lille, and attempt its reduction by a 
display of all hia forces. 

On the morning of the 4th, he accordingly set 
out for the place of rendezvous, to proceed thence 
to Condd. He had only ordered an escort of a 
troop, fifty strong, of cavalry to attend him, and as 
they did not arrive sufficiently early, he started 
without them, leaving orders that they should im- 
mediately f(dla\v him. Thouvenot, tlio sons of the 
Duke of Orleans, a few officers, and some attend- 
ants, accompanied him. But scarcely had he I 
reached the road to Cond^, when, to his astonish- | 
ment, be met two battalions of volunteers. Not 
having commanded their removal from quarters, 
he dismounted, to enter a neiglibouring bouse, to 
write an order for their return; but scarcely had 
he put bis foot to the groiuul, wlion shouts and 
firing commenced from the armed multitude. The 
battalions divided ; the one body pursuing liiin, 
crying out, tSVop Abu/ and the other endeavouring 
to cut off hia bight towards a ditch. He instantly 
galloped off with those wlio uccompaiued hiiii, and 
got ahead of the volunteers, who were pursuing 
Mm as hard as they could, Being iu-rived at the 
banks of the ditch, and his horse refusing to leap 
it, ho flung himadt' in, climbed the other bank, in 
the midst of a shower of shot, and accepting the 
I liorso of a servant, set oif at full gallop towaids 
Bury. Alter a rapid flight during the whole day, 
ho arrived there in tho evoning, and was joined by 
Colonel Madf, who hud been informed of what had 
passed. He sat up writing tho whole niglit, agreed 
to all tho conditions of Colonol Mack and tho 
Prince of Cobourg respecting their alliance, and 
astoiiishod them by proposing to return to hia army 
after Avhat bad happened. 

In fact, that very morning, he remounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by some imperial cavalry, 
re-entered Maulde, and was again in the midst of 
his army. Some of tlie troops of the line imme- 
diately surrounded him, and gave him the most 
lively demonstrations of attachment; yet many 
faces looked very grave. The news of his flight to 
Biu’y into the arms of the enemy, and the sight of 
tile imperial dragoons, pr-oduced impressions un- 
fortunate for him, but honourable to oui’ soldiers, 
and .favourable for the fortune of Fi’ance, He w.os 
informed that the artillery, on the news of his 
having gone over to the Austrians, had quitted the 
camp, and the retreat of this influential portion of 
the army had discouraged the rest. Entu’e divi- 
sions had fled to Valenciennes, and rallied round 
the standard of Danipierre. He was, therefore, 
obliged to abandon his army, and return to the 
imperialists. He was followed by a numerous 
staff, in which were the sons of the Duke of Or- 
leans, and Thouvenot, and by the whole regiment 
of the hussars of Berchiny, tlie whole of which 
regiment inaUted on accompanying him. 

The Prince of Cobourg and Colonel Mack, with 
whom he hud by this time contracted a friendship, 


treated him witli tlio greatest consideration, and 
wished to renew their projects with him, by making 
liim the chief of .1 new emigration of a very dif- 
ferent character from that of Cohloiitz. But, after 
two days* rellecLion, he told tho Austrian prince 
that it was with Ereueh soldiers, accepting of the 
imperialists only as auxiliaries, that lie had de- 
signed to execute lua projects against Paris ; but 
that, as a Frenclmmu, he could not consent to put 
liimaelf at the head of foreigners; and he demanded 
passports to retire into Switzerland. These were 
given him ; and the great notion that was enter- 
tained of his talents, and tlie light eBtiinatioii in ; 
which his political principles were lielJ, procured 
for him that consideration which the virtues of 
Lafayette, who now reaped the I'eward of his 
patriotism jn the dungeons of Olmutz, could not 
obtain. Thus ended the career of this extraordi- 
nary man, who had displayed every kind of talent; 
that of a diplomatist, a statesman, and a warrior; 
and civil as well aa military courage, braving equally 
the storms of faction and tho perils of war, defend- 
ing himself in the most desperate situations, and 
uuderUking the most liazardous onterprizes ; but 
: without princii>le, possessing no moral elevation, 
exercising no influeiico but that of geuhis, wliich, 
in the rapid succession of events, talents, and re- 
nowned characters which this epoch produced, soon 
lost its poiver, and ceased to attract or to astonish. 
Such was tho character who had entered into a 
contest with the revolution, and who proved, by 
a striking example, that no individual, however 
powerful, can prevail against a national passion till 
it becomes exhausted. In going over to the enemy, 
Duiuouricz had not for liis excuse the aristocratic 
w'ilfulriess of Bouilld, or tlie highmindedness of 
principle which characterizeil Lafayette, for he had 
tolerated all disorders till they tliwarted hia private 
views. By his defection, lie certainly had to ac- 
cuse himself of having accelerated the fall of the 
Gii'ondiats, .wd huiried on the grand revolutionary 
crisis ; yofe it sliould not be forgotten that this man, 
without being attached strongly to any one cause, 
preferred that of liberty from choice ; it must not 
be forgotten that he had a tender affection for 
France; and that when the whole nation believed 
it impossible to resist foreign powers, he tried the 
experiment, and W£is himself more confident in our 
ability than even ourselves ; that at Saint Mene- 
hould, he taught us to confront an enemy with cool 
coux'iige; that at Jemappes he stimulated us by 
aspirations for military ^ory, and restored us to 
our rank among the greatest nations; and, lastly, 
it must never be forgotten, that if he did uUimatoly 
abandon ub, he also had saved us. Besides, he 
spent lus old age in melaucholy retirement, far 
from his country*; and it is impossible to help 
regretting that of the life of such a man, fifty years 
should have passed in the intrigues of a court, 
thirty in exile, and only three in a manner worthy 
of Ills tranacendant genius. 

Dampierre received the command in chief of the 
army of the north, and entrenched himself in the 
camp of Famai’B, so as to guard those of our for- 

♦ Dumouriez, after a residence in Germany, spent Ws 
latter days in England, at TurvillePark, near Ilenloy-upon- 
Thames, where he died, IklareVi 14, 1823, in his 85th year, 
He lea behind him some memoirs of the tioubles he had 
witnessed. Xranr. 
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tvesseB which were exposed to the enemy. The 
strength of this pv-)sUioiij as well aa the ])lan itself 
of the campaign, as designed by the allies, accord- 
ing to whicli they had determined nob to advance 
further till Mayence should be taken, necessarily 
retarded the course of the war in this quarter. 
Custine, who, U) excuse hia own errors, ceased not 
to blame the other generals and the ministers, was 
favourably heard when spealcing against Beoruon- 
ville, who was regarded as an accomplice of Du- 
mouriez, although given up by him to the Aus- 
trians; and he obtained a wide command, fi*om the 
Rhine, the Vosges, and the Moselle, as far as Hu- 
ningen. As the defection of Dumouxlez had conv- 


inoiiced by negotiations, the penalty of doatli was 
denounced against any general who should listen 
to the propositions of an enemy, without making 
him previously acknowledge the sovereignty of tlm 
jjeoplo and the l^rench republic. Boucliottc was 
tlieii appointed minister of war, and Monge, although 
very popular with the Jacobins on account of his 
complying disposition, was displaced aa incapable 
of fulfilling the multiplied duties of his oftice. It 
was besides determined that three envoys of the 
convention should remain constantly with the ar- 
mies, and that one of them should bo I’enewed 
every month. 
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The defection of Dumouriez, the unfortunate state 
of our armies, and the imminent danger to which 
the revolutioDj nay the country itself was exposed, 
induced, .as a matter of sheer necessity, all those 
violent measures wliich we are about to relate, and 
compelled the convention at last to occupy itself 
with the consideration of tlie oft renewed scheme 
of communioatiiig more vigour to the action of the 
goveminent, by concentrating all its power in the 
convention. After considering several plans, the 
assembly adopted that which proposed the consti- 
tution of a committee of the Public welfare*, com- 

* It may not be amiss to notice some of the names and 
objects of the nuineious associations eitiier of a political or 
administrative character termed ConiTnUtces, which distin- 
gulshed the revolution, and the mention of which so fre- 
c^uenlly occur- Committees of government {comith de 
gouvemement) were formed by selecting from the body 
of the assembly certain members wlio were to make 
int^uiry aud report upon the expedtency of pcoposed laws 
oil I measures, and this general definition of a committee 
applies particularly to those committees charged with 
various branches of the administration, and possessing 
greater or lesser authority in respect of the objects of their 
appuintinent. After the defection of Dumourivz, (April, 
17^3,) as related in the preceding chapter, the convention 
delegated the supreme administration of the affairs of the 
nation, whether home or foreign, to two government com- 
mittees, known by the names o{The Committee ofihcFublie 
Welfare, and the Committee of the General Safely. The object 
of (he Committee of the Public >yelfarc i.s stated in the text, 
aa providing for the defence of the republic by prompt and 
energetic measure!. It was to superintend and accelerate 
the motions of the executive power, and possessed a gene- 
ral control over all the other committees. This Committee 
of the Public 'Welfare, originally composed of nine member*. 


posed of nine members. This comraitteo was to 
deliberate in secret. Its office was to superintond 

and subsequently of twelve, was installed the Isi of June, 

I 17D3. Under the immediate direction of Ilohespierre’sparty, 
It contrived to concentrate every species of power and au- 
thority within itself: in fact, it exercised dictatorial authority 
from the fall of the Dantonhts to tlie 0th Thermidor, 

The Committee of the General Safety operated as an Aux- 
iliary tuthe ComiTjittee of the Public Welfare, in adminis- 
trative details and matters of lesser importance, 

After the 9 th Thenn'dor, the Convention organised six- 
teen governmont committees, each independent of the other. 
The Committee of the Public Welfare, whose duties were 
limited to diplonjatic ond military operations; the Com- 
mittee of the General Safety, charged with the high police; 
and fourteen others, among wliich aeveial branches of the 
ndministration were allotted, such as the Finance Coni- 
mittce, the Legislative Committee, the Educational Com- 
mittee, the Agricultural Committee, &c. 

Besides these, at different stages of the revolution were 
committoes of which Tfiention has already been made, whose 
functions were of a temporary character, and whose power 
was exhausted by the jierforniance of almost single nets, or 
by the organization of particular measures. Such were the 
Committee of Electors, who merged in the commune shortly 
after the dcstiuction of the Bastille, who organized the na- 
tional guard. The Insurrectioiul Committee, and the Cen- 
tral Revolutionary Committee, self-composed associations of 
factious anarchists, who methodized popular tumults and 
insurrections in aid nftho dominant Jacobinical party. 

The term “Committee’' was also conferred either in deri- 
sion or opprobrium upon mcetiugs or associations in the 
nature of clubs [ante, p. 75, note). Such was the committee 
which the Jacobins accused the Queen of presiding, over 
at the TuUeries, as having for its object a correspondence 
with the Emperor of Austria, lier brother, and termed the 
Auatrian Committee, Sic. &c. Trani. 
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and accclemto the action of the executive power, 
and it might oven suspoad the orders of the latter 
if deemed contrary to the public wcllare, inform- 
ing the convention, at the same time, of this sus- 
pension. It was crapowored further, ni cases of 
great urgency, to take measures of exterior and 
interior defence, and resolutiona signed by the 
majority of its members were to be executed im- 
mediately by tlie executive jiower. Its existence 
was Ihnircd to one mouth, and its warrant of arrest 
was not to bo issued but against those who per- 
sonally committed the act complained of 

Barrere, Delmas, Brdard, Gambon, Jean Lebry, 
Danton, Guithon, Morveaux, Treilhard, and La- 
croix d’Eure-et-Loir f, were nominated members of 
this committee, which tliougli yet somewhat limited 
in its power, possessed an overpowering influence. 
It corresponded with all the commissaries of the 
convention, gave them instructions, and might sub- 
slitiite for the measures of the ministry any others 
it might he pleased to imagine. By means of 
Gambon it possessed a control over the flnauces, 
and with Danton it acquired the audacity and in- 
fluence of this powerful party chief. Thus, as the 
danger increased, rapid strides were made towards 
an absolute dictatorship. 

Koenvered from tho terror which the desertion 
of Dumouriess had oocasionud, each party began 
Hgain to impute to eacli other a privity with liis 
treasons, and the strongest necessarily obtained 
the mastery over tho more feeble. The aecUon.s, 
and tho popular societies, who always cominoiiced 
every attarlc, now took the lead, aud accused the 
Girondists in vanoua petitions and addresses. 

There had been formed, on the principlca of 
Marat, a new association still mure violent than 
any which had hitherto existed. Marat had said 
that up to this time there had been nothing but 
mere babble upon tho subject of the sovereignty 
of the people, but that if the doctrine were well 
under.siood, every section would be sovereign 
within the limits of its district, and could, at its 
pleasure, revoke the powers it had given. Tlio 
moat turbulent of tl\e agitators, acting upon this 
doctrine, pretended that they had been deputed by 
their sections, to ascertain how this power was 
used, and to consult upon measures of public 
safety. They assembled at L’EvficIid, and declared 
themselves authorized to correspond with all the 
nnnhcipalities of the republic. They called 
tliemselvcs, the central committee of pxiblio safeti/f 
and from this association the most seditious pro- 
positions emanated ; they resolved to present 
themselves in a body before the assembly, and 
demand what were their means of saving the 
Goiiiitry. They had already attracted the observa- 
tion of the convention, and also drew upon them- 
selves that of the commune and the Jacobins. 
Robespierre, who undoubtedly loolmd forward to 
the result of that insurrection which soon took 
place, but who always dreaded the use of such an 
engine, and who always experienced teiTor upon 
the eve of any outbreak, inveighed against the 
violent resolutions which were passed in these in- 

• The Committee of Public Welfare was constituted at the 
Bitting of the 6th of April. 

t To this committee were added supplementary members, 
Robert Lindet, Isiia-rd, and CambaeSrds. 


ferior debating clubs, and perKhted in Ivia favmu-ite 
line of policy, wliicli coiisifated in dcfiiming those 
whom ho denominated faiLliless deputies, and ruin- 
ing them iu the public opinion, before lie em|)loyed 
any m(n*o decisive measure.^ against thcin. Ready 
to accuse, ho feared physical force, and preferred 
verbal contentions and the conflicts of the galleries 
to insurrections, aa by them he obtained hoiiour 
without running any danger, Marat, who courted 
the praise of moderation, complained, as others 
did, of the association of L’Evkdid, although he 
bad furiiislied them with their principles of action. 
Commissaries were sent to ascertain whether its 
members wei*e men stimulated by an immoderate 
zeal for the cause of the revolution, or hired dis- 
turbers of the public peace. Being assured that 
they were patriots carried away by an extravagant 
zeal, the society, instead of excluding them, {is had 
been proposed, merely took a list of their names, 
and expressed a public disapprobation of their 
cjuiduct, as, according to the Jacobins, there should 
bo no other centx'e of jjublic safety than their own 
club. It was in precisely tlie same manner 
that the insurrection of the lOtb of August bad 
been concocted .and previously condemned; and all 
those who were too timorous to act boldly, or 
Bovry to see their own designs anticipated, disap- 
proved of these first attempts, whilst tlicy desired 
tho result they had in view. Danton alone pre- 
served a profound eilenco on this subject, and 
neither disavowed his connexion with, or disap- 
proved of the proceedings of these agitators. He 
was not fond of seeking a triumph in the tribune 
by long accusations, but preferred tlie means of 
action, which in his hands possessed oiiormoua 
strength, he being the most turbulent and rceklesa 
mob-leader iu all Paris. Yet after all it was not 
pofaitively known that he was secretly couceriied 
in tlio insurrection, but his silence gave rise to 
suspicions. 

Many sections condemned the association of 
L’Ev^ch^; and that of Mail addressed an ener- 
getic petition to the convention on this subject. 
The section of Bonne- Nouvelle, on the contrary, 
read an address to the assembly, In which Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, and Geiisonn^, &c. were ac- 
cused as the accomplices of Dumouriez,and in this 
address it was required that they should be stricken 
by the sword of justice. After tumultuous debates, 
the petitioners received the thanks of the assembly; 
but it was dechu*ed, that, in, future, it would not 
hear aceuBations against its members, but that 
charges of this description should bo laid before tho 
committee of public safety. 

The section of the Coru-lMarket, which was re- 
mai'kablu for its violence, prepared, under the 
presidency of Marat, a new petition, and sent it to 
the Jacobins, the sections, and tho commune, to 
receive their approbation, that it niight be finally 
presented by tho mayor to the convention. In tliis 
petition, which was hawked about from place to 
place, and publicly exhibited everywhere, it was 
declared that part of the convention was corrupt, 
that some of its members were the accomplices of 
tho monopolists and of Dumouriez, and that their 
places oiiglit to be vacated, and filled by others. 
On tho lOch of April, whilst this petition was cir- 
cuhiting from section to section, Potion, indignant 
at what was passing, demanded liberty to address 
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tile tissftinbly. Ho cxprcascil hhusfilf wilL a vehc- I 
jyieueo wl\icl\ was very imuaual with him againaL 
tliQ caluinniea which were IcvoUotl against part ' 
of the conventioiij and dcniandcd the adoption of 
measures of repression. Daiiton, on the conti’aryj 
made honourable mention of the petition which 
was preparing. Pdlion, revolted by this coin- 
men elation, required that its authors should be 
given up to the revolutionary tribunal. Dantou 
replied again, that faithful rciiresentatives, strong 
in conscientious rectitude, had no reason to fear 
defamation ; that in a republic, it was impossible to 
prevent it, and that as yet neither the Austrians 
had been defeated, or a constitution settled, and 
that consequently it was very doubtful whether 
the convention had merited eulogiiuu. lie insisted 
that the assembly should no longer give its atten- 
tion to private quarrels,' but that those wlio felt 
themselves aggrieved should apjdy to the legal 
tribnuals. The question was then disn\isscd ; but, 
being renewed again by Foiifrede, it was again put 
aside. Robespierre, delighting in personal discus- 
sions, reproduced it onco moi’e, and domuuded 
porniission to unmask the enemies of the state. 
His request was granted, and he commenced a 
more malignant and infamous defamation of the 
Girondists than ho had ever before indulged in. We 
must tal:e a brief notice of his speech, which exhibits 
the colours in which tho conduct of his enemies 
appeared to his dark and diaoivhjrcd intellect*. 

According to liini, tliero existed besides the aids- 
tocraoy of the great who were driven out in 1709, 
a civic aristocracy as luiughty and despotic as the 
former, whose treasons had succeeded to those of 
the nobility, A thorough rovolutiori did not suit 
this party, but they desired a king, and the consti- 
tution of 1791, to secure their own domination. 
The Girondists were the leaders of this aristo- 
cracy. Under* the legislative assembly they had 
seL.ed on the ministry by means of Roland, Cla- 
viers, and Servau; having lost these posts, they 
sought to avenge themselves by the events of the 
2<lt!j of June; and on the eveof the lOth of August, 
they had bre.ated with the court, offering to make 
pe4acc on tho condition of being restored to power. 
On the lOtli, they had contented themselves with 
Bua]>ending the king, and shunned the abolition of 
royalty, and appointed a governor fur the young 
prince; they then seized again on the mini.stry, and 
calumniated tlie comnuine, to deprive it of all in- 
fluence, and to attain to an exclusive domination. 
On the formation of the convention they had, in 
like manner, obtained an ascendancy over all the 
committees, and continued to defame Paris, repre- 
senting that city us the source and centre of all 
crimes, perverting the public opinion by means of 
their journals, and by the immense sums which 
Roland had devoted to the distribution of the most 
pernicious publications; and, finally, that, in Ja- 
nuary, they had opposed the execution of the tyrant, 
not from any attachment to his person, but from a 
love of royalty. “ This faction/' continued Robes- 
pierre, is the sole cause of the disastrous war 
which now afiiicts us. It lias been thuir desire to 
expose us to the invasion of Austria, who promised 
a congress in conjunction with the civic constitu- 

* See note 53 in the Appendix, winch preseats a faithful 
delineation of Kohespierre's character. 


tioii of 1701. This wav has been conducted by the 
most porfidioiia counsels, and after having employed 
the traitor Lafayette, this faction lias availed itself 
of the traitor DuinonvieK, all for the purpose of 
accomplish ing that object it has so long aimed at. 
This faction at first feigned to ho at variance with 
Dumouricz, bub this was a mere subterfuge; for 
otherwise it would not have given liira the niiiii&fci’y 
by means of his friend Gensonnd, and would not 
have allowed him six millimia of francs for secret 
service money.” That Rumouz’iez had conspired 
with this faction, to allow the Prussians to escape 
in the Argoniie, when he might have destroyed 
them: in Belguiin, it was true, he said, that he had 
gained a great victory, but a great victory was in- 
dispensable before he could obtain confidence, 
which, being once obtained, ho had abused in 
every possible manner: that he had not invaded 
Holland, wliieh he might Imvo occupied from the 
commencement of the first caiupaigu; that he had 
hindered tho muon of the conquered territory with 
Finance, and that tlie diiilomatlc coinniiLtec, in con- 
cert with him, had neglected nothing to alienate 
the Belgian deputies who demanded that union. 
Those envoys of the executive power whom Bli- 
moiiriez had so harslily treated, because they Inid 
been severe upon tbo Belgians, had been every 
one of them chosen by the Girondists, who had 
previously determined to send disorganijcrs into 
* Belgium, against whom they niiglit have an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing, that they might thus tJirow 
disgrace upon the cause of repuhlicanism. Bmnoii- 
riez having, after many delays, attacked Holland, 
retunied into Belgium, and lost the battle of Neer- 
winden; and that it was Miranda, tlie friend and 
creature of Pdtion, who by his retreat had com- 
pleted his defeat. Returning then into Franco, ilio 
general hud raised the standard of revolt, at the 
very moment when insurrections in support of 
royalty .took place in the west. Every tiling was 
prepared to reiidor these simultaneous attempts 
successful. A perfidious minister had been nomi- 
nated to the war department for this very purpose; 
the committee of general safety liad been composed 
entirely of Girondists, except seven or eight faith- 
ful dejmtios who never attended its consultations, 
and it had dune nothing to ward off the dangers 
which threatened, wliilflt nothing had been neglected 
to insure the success of the oon.spiracy. As to the 
reinstating of a king, all the generals belonged to 
the EgaUtiJ family; his family had ranged them- 
selves round Bumouriez; his sons, his daughter, 
and even the intriguing Sillery laid fled to him for 
protection. Tins general commenced Ids treasons 
by a manifesto, and what docs he say? Precisely 
what the writers and orators of the Girondist factiou 
declare in their journals and speeches; that the 
convention is composed of wretcfies, with the ex- 
ception of a few members; that Paris is a centre 
of every crime, and that the Jacobins are the 
subverfcevs of society, the propagators of disorders, 
and tlie fomentoi's of civil war, Ac. 

Such was the construction which Robespierre 
put on the defection of Dumoiiriez, and the ojiposl- 
tiou of the Girondists, After having dmwu out at 
length tliis arlful tissue of calumnies, he proposed 
sending all the accomplices of Dumouviea, all tlie 
Orleans family, and all their friends, to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. As to the deputies Guadet, 
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Geusoiiini, Vorpjniiuul, I'sic., it would,'’ Hiiid lu*, “be 
aaorilo^^e to aocuyu suuli lioiiost ^oiiLluineii ; 1 fool 
niv o'vn impotence aj'ainst them, and I tliorcforo 
leave tlicni to the wisdom of tlio jissembly ” 

The gjillerioa and the Mountain applauded this 
virtuous orator. The GirondiHL'^ wove indignant 
at his infamoua conduct, in wliicli a perfidious 
rancour of heart luid as great a share ns an 
habitual susiiicion ; for he had in this speech art- 
fully connected distinct facts, to obviate all objec- 
tions : indeed, HobcapieLTe displayed more ability 
in this base and C()\vardly accusation than in his 
ordinary dcelaniatlons. Vergniaud, oppressed with 
contending emotions, rushed to the tribune, and 
demanded the liberty of reply with so miicli 
warmth, energy, and resolution, that it was granted 
him, and even the galleries and the ]\JouHtnin 
desisted at last fivim interrupting him. To the 
laboured charges of Hoheapisrre ho rc[>lied by an 
unpremeditated haningnc, which glowed with all 
the animation and elo(pience of iiinoceneo. 

have no hesitation,” said he; “iiorslialll 
employ either time or art in rcjdying to M. lioiics- 
pierre, for T seek only to give vent to the einothms 
of my soul; neither shall I speak with ^a view 
cliiofly to iny own defence, for I know that in revo- 
lutionary tiniew the very refuse of inaiikind fre- 
quently domiin'or over the luosl iiohlo and upright; 
but my priiieipal object is to enlighten France. 
My voice, which has fretjucntly carried terror into 
the palaces of princes, and precipilatod tyranny 
to tlio dust, sluill also strike with cmiatornation llio 
ooiificicnces (»f those reprobate villaiiiH who desire 
to substitute their own deapotifim for that of 
royalty.” 

He tliGii replied to every iinputaCion of Robes- 
piei'i'o, wiiat every one wlio eoiifined himself to a 
naiTatioii of the aiiiiplu facts might have done. 
He bad, he said, by his apeccii in July, (irat started 
the idea of the dctliroiuimciit. A little before the 
lOth of August, doubting the success of the medi- 
tated iimiirro(;tinn, and nut knowing whether it 
really would take place, hu had intimated to a ines- 
seiiger of the court the steps which were iiocessary 
oil the part of the king to reconcile himself wdth 
the nation, and to save the country. On tlie 10th, 
he liad sat in the assembly amidst the roar of 
artillery, whilst M. llobespierre lay hid in a cellar; 
he had not then pronounced for tlie dethronement, 
because the pending combat was still doubtful,’ and 
he had proposed nominating a governor for the 
Dauphin, beca.use, in case royalty should have sur- 
vived the present struggle, a good education given 
to the young prince would have tended to secure 
the future welfare of France. He and his friends 
had caused the deehiration of war to be made, as 
it had already commenced, and it was better to 
announce it openly and assume an attitude of de- 
fence, than to suffer it passively. He and his 
friends had also obtained the minisfry, and been 
nominated to the committees by the public voice. 
In the commission of twenty one in the legislative 
assembly, they had opi)osed the idea of their quit- 
ting of Paris, and had prepared those means of 
defence which had been so successfully employed 
in the forest of the Argoniie. In the eoinmittee of 
general safety of the eoiiventinn,. they had been 
unremittingly assiduous in their labours, and in the 
face of their colleagues, who might have afforded 

them asswtancG. As for Robespiorro, ho had alto- 
gether deserted the euunuittoe, and had never 
made hif, appearaneu there. They had not caluin- 
iiiatcd Paris, but had fought against those ashassina 
who usurped Iho name ol Parisians, and disluj- 
iioured Paris as well as the republic ; they had nut 
perverted public opinion ; that, fur his own part, 
he bad never written a single letter, and those 
which Roland had inibliahed were well known to 
every one. He and hia friends had [imposed an 
a]ipeal to the people in the proceedings against 
L«mis XV L, because they believed that in a ques- 
tion so important, the national consent could not be 
dispensed wilh. As for himself, he scarcely knew 
Dumouricz, and had never seen him hut twice: 
oil his first return from the Argotiuc, and ou hia 
second return from Belgium ; lint that Duiiton and 
vSauterre visited, congratulated, and csireshod him 
with the most prodigal deinunstrationa of attach- 
ment, and invited him to dine at their houses 
every day. As to Egalite', be was equally uuac- 
([uaiiitcd with him: the Mountaineers alone were 
luslricnds; and whenever tho Girondists attacked 
bini, tho Mountaineers us constantly took up his 
defence. What, tliereforo, could bo brought against 
him and lii.s friends ? Were they intriguers and 
conspirators? How happened i[, tlicn, that they 
did not frequent the sections, and throw tlunn into 
agitation by infiannnatory diRcoursus? that they 
did not fill the galleries with their partihuiis, to 
carry their decrees l)y terror? that they had never 
wished to apprehend the ministerH in thuso assem- 
blies of whicli they were nieinhors ? — or wero they 
moderates? They were not so on tho lOtli of Au- 
gust, when Robespierre uiiil Marat hid themselves; 
liiit llicy were so m Septombur, when tlie prisoners 
were assassinated and tlio ‘ Garde-Meublc’ pil- 
laged ! 

You know,” said Vergniaud in conclusion, 
that I have boruo with silence the bitter calum- 
nies of which I have been tho object fox' tlio lust 
six months; that I have sacrificed the most just 
x’osentments upon the altar at’ my aoimtry ; that I 
have, though exposed to the reproach of cowardice, 
though by my forbearance I miglu be thought 
tacitly to acknowledge myself guilty, though I thus 
denied myself the performance or some of those 
small services I am stil. jiurniiWed to render to the 
nation, yon know that i have avoided bringing all 
tlic flagitious falHelioods of Robespierre into the 
broad light of truth. May this day be the last 
which we throw away in such scandalous and dis- 
graceful debates !” Vergniaud thou demanded 
that the section of tlie Corn-market should bo sum- 
moned, and compelled to produce its registers. 

The eloquence of Vergniaud capliviitod oven his 
enemies; his candour, and hie touching por&iiasive- 
neas, interested and won the groat majoiuty of the 
assembly, and from all sides he received the most 
animated applause. Guadet now came forward, 
and the Mountain, who had hitherto maintained 
silence, rouaod into rage by his appeamuce in the 
tribune, uttered yells of fury. The sitting was 
adjourned; and it was not until tlie I2th that 
Guadet obtained permission to rejily to Robes- 
pioiTc, which he did in a manner calculated to 
excite more powerfully tlie passions of the assem- 
bly than did even the speech of Vergniaud. He 
acquitted all parties of conspiracy, but appeal’- 
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ancca, he said, were rmich stroiigei* ngahist the 
Mountain, nnd the Jacobins, who had been inti- 
mately connected with Dumouviez tuid Egaiitd, 
than against the Girondists, who had always been 
at variance with botii. “ Who was it,” exclaimed 
Guadet, “ wlio attended Dmnouriez to the Jacobin 
club and the theatres ? — Your own Danton.” “ Ah ! 
dost thou accuse meV’ replied Danton; ‘‘thou 
knowest not my power I” 

The conclusion of the speech of Guadet was 
adjourned to the following day. He insisted that 
no conspiracy existed ; but that if there was one, 
the Mountain alone were implicated in it. He 
vend, h\ conclusion, an address, which, like that of 
the Corn-market, was signed by Marat; it was 
from the Jacobins, and Marat had signed it as 
president of the society. It contained these words, 
which Guadet read to the assembly: “ C'ltiruws, 

Its ana owi'se/res. coiinUr-recolutian is in the 

I ptcrnmenl ; it is in the heart of the cenrention. CUi~ 
sen &3 let us viarch therej—let us uiarch" 

“Yes,” cried Marat, from hia place, “let us 
march 1” Upon this exclamation, the assembly 
rnso, and demanded an impeachment against 
Marat, Danton opposed this motion, and said, 
that as it appeared that both sides of the assembly 
were agreed to accuse the family of Orleans, that 
they should humedintely be sent before the tribu- 
nals, and that as for Marat, he could not bo justly 
accused for an exclamation wliiob had escaped him 
in the heat of a violent debate, Danton was aii- 
awerecl that the family of Orleans were not to be 
tried at Paris hut at Marseilles, He again wisln-d 
to reply, but lie was not listened to, and a priority I 
was given to tlie impeachment against M.arat, and I 
Lacroix demanded that he should be immediately i 
arrested. “ Since I have enemies,” exclaimed 
Marat, “ who are lost to ail shame *, I only ask 
one thing : This decree is calculated to produce a 
commotion among the people; allow me, then, ac- 
companied by two gendarmes, to go to the Jacobin 
club, that I may recommend them to be peaceable.” 
'Without regarding tins ridiculous proposition, lie 
was immediately arrester! by order of the assem- 
bly, and tlio act of inipeachnient wa.s ordei'cd to be 
ready by twelve o’clock the next day. 

Robespierre hastened to the Jacobins to give 
vent to hla indignation; heapplauded the energy of 
Danton, and tlie moderation of Marat, and reconi- 
mended peace to the people, that it might not be 
Said that Paris had risen in insurrection to deliver 
a Jacobin. 

On the next day, the act of impeachment was 
read and approved of by the assembly, and the 
prosecution being once commenced against Mai'at, 
was seriously followed up by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. 

It was the form of a petition which had been 
drawn up against the Girondists, that had led to 
these violent explanations on both aides of the 
assembly; but no determinate deciaion had been 
come to on this subject ; and, in fact, it was impos- 
sible to come to any, for the assembly was not 
sufficiently sti’ong to check the movements which 
gave rise to these petitions. The idea of a general 
address from all the sections had been followed up 

• This appears to have been with Maiat an ordinary 
mode of expression. Trans. 


with activity; one general form had been resolved 
upon, and out of forty-threo sections, thirty-five ad- 
hered to it ; tho cormeil-gcneral of tho commune 
approved of this addreas, and tho fifteen connuis- 
saries of the thirly-fivo sections, having the mayor, 
Pache, at their head, presented themselves at tho 
bar of the assembly. This might be called a ma- 
nifesto by which the commune of Paris declared 
their intentions, and were determined to rise in 
insurrection if they were not complied with. They 
had pursued the same line of conduct before the 
10th of August, as they did now before the 'Jlst of 
May. Rousselin, tho speaker and commissary of 
one of the sections, read this petition. After having 
dwelt upon the criminal conduct of a certain num- 
ber of deputies, the petition demanded their expul- 
sion from the convention, t\nd named them one 
after the other. These deputies were twenty-two 
in number ; viz., Drissot, Guadet, Vergniaiid, Gon- 
BonnJ, Grangeneuve, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, 
Biroteau, PontecQulaiit, Pdtion, Lanjuinais, Valazi^, 
Hardy, Louvet, Leliarcly, Gorsas, Fauchet, Lau- 
thdnas, Lasouvee, Valady, and Chamboti. 

The galleries manifested the greatest delight on 
the reading of these names. The president in- 
formed the petitioners that the law obliged them to 
sign their petition. This they lost no time in doing; 
but Pache alone, wishing to protract his uoutralify, 
remained behind. His signature was denmnded ; 
he replied that lie was not of the number of the 
petitioner, and that he had been merely ordered by 
the council-general to accompany them ; but, see- 
ing that he could not retreat, he advanced and 
signed it. The galleries rewarded him by loud ap- 
plauses. 

Bnyei'-Fonfrede then presented himself in the 
' tribune, and said, “ that if modesty did not forbid 
him, he should ask to be added to tlie liomnirable 
list of the twenty-two deputies.” The majonty of 
tlie assembly, Hred with the most gonerons indig- 
nation, cried out, “ Let them include us all in thoir 
list of proscription I” I'he twenty-two deputies 
were immediately suiToiinded, and received tlie 
most lively testimonies of esteem and attacliment ; 
the debate, interrupted by this scene, was adjourned 
for a few days. 

At the appointed lime it recommenced; the im- 
putations and jusfciticntions of the two sides of the 
assembly had again, taken place. But tlie deputies 
of the centre, taking advant.age of some eoninumica- 
tiona which had been made on tho state of the 
lU’mies, proiiosed that the assembly should exclu- 
sively confine their attention to the general intere.st& 
of the republic, and pass over private topics of dis- 
pute, This w'as consented to; but on the llUh, a 
now petition agminafc the right side, brought forward 
that of the thirty-five sections. Many acts of the 
communo were, at the same time, complained of ; 
by one of these it declared itself in a continual 
state of revolution, and by another established 
within itself a committee of correspondence with 
all the municipalities of the kingdom. The eom- 
mune, in fact, had lung endeavoured to give its 
local authority a character of generality, which 
would enable it to speak in the name of France, and 
thus rival the power of the convention. The com- 
mittee of L’Evcchti, which had been dissolved by the 
advice of the Jacobins, had also attempted to open 
a communication between Paris and all the other 
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cities of France, and tlio commune now adopted 
this idea, by organizing this correspondence within 
itself. Vergniaud addressed the assembly on this 
subject, and attaching, at the same time, the peti- 
tion of the thirty-five sections, tlie acta which were 
imputed to the commune, and the designs which its 
conduct made evident, demanded tliat the petition 
should be declared sediUuua, nnd that the munici- 
pality should be obliged to lay theii* registers before 
the assembly, that tlie resolutions into which they liad 
entered might appear. These motions were adopted, 
notwitlistanding the opposition of the galleries, and 
the left side. At this time the rightside, supported 
by the Plain, began to carry every question. La- 
source, one of their warmest partisans, had been 
nominated president, and they still possessed the 
majority, tliat is to say, the legal majority, which, 
however, is but a weak resource against force, and 
indeed only serves to exasperate it the more. 

The municipal officei's who had been summoned 
to the bar, boldly gave up the registers of tbeir de- 
liberations, and appeared to wait for the ajiproval 
of their contents. These reglstei's purported : 
1st. That the council-general should declare itself 
ill a stato of revolution, till some remedy should be 
provided for the public scarcity. 2nd. Tliat the 
committee of correspondcuce with the forty-four 
thousand municipivlities should be composed of nine 
members, and enter immediately on its functions. 
3rd. That twelve thousand copies of the i>etitioii 
against the twenty-two deputies should be printed 
and circulated by the coinmittGQ of corrospondeneo. 
4th, and lastly. That tlio general council should 
regard the prosecution of one of its nicmbors, or 
even of a president or soevetary of section or chib, 
for his opinions, as an attack upon itself. The last,r 
resolution was framed for the protection of Marat, 
who was accused of having signed a seditious ad- 
dress in the capacity of president of a section. 

Thus the coinniune disputed every inch of ground 
with the aasenibly, and came to a decision diame- 
trically opposite on every contested point. Was 
the question of supplies under discussion — 'tliey 
declared themselves in a state of revolution, if 
their violent measures were rejected. Was Marat 
accused — they covered him with their tegis; was 
there any question concerning the twenty-two 
deputies, they appealed to the forty-four thou- 
sand municipalities, and opened a correspondence 
with them, requiring the mcauB of opposing 
the convention. Their opposition was directed 
against every question ; and what was more, 
associated with the preparations for an insur- 
rection. 

• Scarcely was the reading of tho registers finished, 
when the younger Robespierre demanded the 
honours of the sitting for the municipal officei’S. 
This motion was opposed by the right. The Plain 
hesitated, and observed that it might be dangerous 
to take from the magistrates any part of the con- 
sideration and respect with which they were re- 
garded by the people, by refusing them a common 
privilege granted to every petitioner. In these 
tumultuous debates, the sitting was prolonged to 
eleven at night; the right side nnd the Plain re- 
tired, and one hundred and forty-three members 
remained solely with the Mountain to admit the 
municipality of Paris to the honours of the sitting. 
Declared in the same day scandalous libellers, re- 


pelled by the majority, and admitted to tho honours 
of the sitting only by the faction of tliu Mountain 
nnd the galleries, tho municipality could not be 
otherwise tlian highly irritated, and naturally 
became a raiiying point for the party which aimed 
at crushing tho legal authority of tho convention. 

Marat wa.s at length brought before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. It was solely the energetic 
feeling displiiyed by the rightside, who carried the 
Plain with them, that decided the measure of his 
impeachment. But every energetic step, while it 
confers honour on a party struggling against a 
superior power, only luistena its destruction. The 
Gii'ondist^i, in resolutely prosecuting Marat, were 
in fact preparing a triumph for him. The sub- 
stance of the act of impeachment was, that Marat, 
having by his newspapers promoted murder and 
massacre, and sought to bring about the degrada- 
tion and dissolution of the national convention, was 
impeached and brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal. Tho Jacobins, tbe Cordeliers, and all 
the restless spirits of Paris, interested themselves 
deeply in the fate of this austere philosopher, brought 
upy* as they said, “ in the school of adversity and medU 
tation; in tekom were united ge?iiuSt extraorchnarg sete/n- 
cUyf and a profound hmvleiUje of human nature ; who 
could delect traitors oji their car of at the very 

moment when the deluded mob were ojfering up their 
incense! Traitorsf they exclaimed, shdl pem 
au'fly, hut the reputation of Marat noio brglm to 
flourish!** 

Although the revolutionary tribunal was not 
then composed ns it afterwards was, nevertheless 
Marat could not be condemned there. The con- 
sultation lasted but a few seconds, and he was 
> unaniinously acquitted on the 24th of April, amidst 
tho acclaiuations of a numerous concourse assem- 
bled to witness tbe trial, lie was immediately 
suri’oundcd by a throng of women, Sans-culottea 
armed with pikes, and detachments from the armed 
sections, who carried him in triumph to the con- 
vention, and placed him on his seat as deputy; two 
municipal officers headed the procession. Marat, 
crowned witli a garland of oak-leavea, and raised 
on the shoulders of two pioneers, was brought in 
this triumphant manner into the middle of tlio 
chamber. One pioneer, leaving the procession, 
advanced to the bar. “ Citizen president,’’ said 
he, “we bring you the worthy Marat. Marat has 
always been the friend of the people, and the 
people will always be friends to Marat! If the 
head of Marat must fall, that of a pioneer must 
fall with it.*' The wretch, as he uttered these 
words, brandished his axe, and the galleries yelled 
forth savage applause. He then desired permis- 
sion for the procession to file through the chamber. 
“ I shall consult the assembly,” said the president 
Lasoui'ce, alarmed by this terrific and revolt- 
ing scene ; but tho multitude did not wait for 
him to do tins, but rushing in on all aides, filled 
evei'y cornor. A promiscuous throng of men and 
women occupied the vacant seats of deputies, who 
had retired with disgust and dismay. Marat at 
last aiTivod, and was hugged from one to the other 
with the most vociferous applause, and, freed from 
tho embraces of the petitioners, he was passed 
on to his colleagues with the most cordial demon- 
strations of joy. He immediately afterwards, with- 
drawing himself from the congratulations of the 
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Mountain, aHCondeil tlic tribune, and fleelurud to t«> hasten the recruiting acrvico, nu)t with, f^ggra- 
tlio logihlators that ho u/uno to otter to thorn a imre vated their irritation into fury. All the provinces 
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people. 

Now honov\rs awaited him at the Jacohiu club. 
Many ehaplets had been prepared for him by the ' 
women; the president ottered him one of these; 
and a child, four years of age, mounted the table, 
and placed another on his head. Marat threw off 
these chaplets with insolent disdain. “ Citizens,” 
exclaimed he, “ indignant at beholding an ini- 
quitous faction hetray the republic, I endcavoui*ed 
to unmask them, and put a rope ahoiit ilmir neckst. 
They opposed me, and aii impeachment wa.s the 
consequence; but I have come off victorious. This 
fftctioii is but \i is wot yet ewv^ihed. 

Why waste your time, then, in decreeing triumplis? 
be on your guard against; enthusiasm. 1 resign the 
crowns you have offorodme j wait till 1 have finislicd 
niy career, and you will then be able to dctoruiiue 
whetlior I deserve them.” 

This diajilay of inaohjnt modesty w.as rowai’dcd 
by acclamations of applauso. Robespierre was pre- 
sent, and luulou.btcdly he both envied and despised 
the base popularity of liiii? colleague. Nevertheless, 
he contributed to swell tlio vanity of this victor of 
the day. Tlicso congratulations being over, the 
ordinary discussiijus were again debated ; the 
means of purging the g(jvm*unit'iit, and expelling 
all tiviitors, Uolaiidists, Drisaotiiu's, &c. were the 
questions agitated. F(jr this purpose, it was pro- 
posed to draw up a list of all tlie agents of the 
various aclministvatioua, and to point out those de- 
serving of disinissfil, Send this list to me,” said 
Marat, “ and I will make tho selection, and notify, 
it to the ministers.” Robe.spierro observed that 
the ministers wore nearly all accomplices of the 
traitors, that they would pay no attention to the 
repr( 3 aentfltion.gof tiie aoeiety, and tJiat it would be 
better to make application to the committee of 
public welfare, placed by its functions above the 
executive power ; and, besides, the society could 
uot, without cornpromisiug itself, communicate 
with ministers wliusc designs were so evil, and 
whose conduct was so equivocal. “ These are fri- 
volons argninenta,” replied Marat, disdainfully ; 
“ a patriot as piu-id as I am might hold jx^Hey with 
the deul hlm&clf ; I sliall address myself to the 
ministers, and. call upon them, in the name of the 
society, to satisfy me a.s to their intentions.” 

The i3lrtuou& and eloquent Robespierre always 
commanded a respectful consideration, but the 
audacity and ettVoijtery of Murat astonk-died and 
led captive the imaginations of impetuous and 
fiery spirits. His odious familiarity liad made him 
a favounte of the porters of the market-places, 
who were flattered by their intimacy \s\\X\ih’ friend 
of the people *, and were ahvays ready to afford to 
his insiguilicarit person the protection of their brute 
force, ajid tho terror they iuspii’ed in places of 
popular resort 

The Mountain, foreseeing the obstacles they 
would have to encounter, only became the more 
exasperated on that account j these obatacles were 
of a more formidable nature in the provinces than 
at Paris ; and the impediments which their com- 
missaides, who had boon sent into the departments 
. * The title of his newspaper. 


arvlour, nor had they proceeded to the siiiue extre- 
mities as the city of Paris. The ambitious, the 
unoccupied, the turbulent, and the taloiitod, are 
always the first to engage in a revolution ; and a 
metropolis alway.s contains move men of this de- 
scription than provinces, because it is the resort of 
those who have eniaiicipatod themselves from all 
the bonds of society, and shaken oft' their attach- 
ment to the opinions, prejudices, and traditions of 
their forefathers, Paris therefore necessarily 
contained the most violent revoliitioniats. Situ- 
ated at a short distance from the frontiers, pre- 
enuueutly exposed to the attacks of the enemy, 
encountering unparalleled dangers, the seat of 
gov'emment, it had wituo.ssod tlie agitation of all 
the great questions. Thus the dunger, the con- 
test, everything conspired to produce the highest 
state of excUciuent and the greatest excess. The 
provinces not being subject to the sumo violent 
perturbations, Tcgartled these excesses with hoiTor, 
mul partook of the seiitinionts of the right side and 
chePlaiii. Extremely dlsaafcisftcd witli tlio treatment 
experienced by their deputies, they thought they 
perceived in the capital, beyond tlic extravagance of 
tho revolution, the ambitious design of domineering 
over France, as Rome had domineered over her 
conquered provinces. Such were the notions tho 
peaceable, industrious, and moderate part of tlie 
nation entertained with i’espect to tlio revolution 
of Paris. Yet these sentiments were more or 
less developed, according to local circumstances. 
-Every province and every city possesHed its violent 
revolutionists, for adventurous and turbulent clia- 
I weters are everywliere to be found. The iiuniici- 
palities were almost exclusively governed by theao 
I men, who had talcen advantage of the I'eoiganiza- 
tiou of all the authorities, ordered by the legisla- 
tive .assembly after the lOth of August, fo instal 
themselves in those situations, The inactive and 
raodex'ate must always yield to the more rcHolute 
I and violent; mid it was therefore natural that men 
of the latter character should possess theiuaelves 
I of the municipal functions, tho most responsible of 
all, and which require the utmost diligence and 
activity. The majority of the peaceable citizens 
confined themselves to their sections, where tliey 
sometimes gave their votes and exercised their 
civic rights. The departimental authorities had 
been txssigned to the more weaUhy and respectable 
notaUeSj who from that very cause were a Jess ac- 
tive and energetic sort of men. Thus all the 
violent revolutionists had intrenched themselves 
in the munloipaUties, wliilst tlie rich and middling 
classes occupied the sections and departimental 
posts. 

The communo of Paris, aware of this circum- 
stance, was anxious to open a cominunication wit]) 
the municipal bodies, but was thwarted, as we have 
seen, by the convention. The parent Jacobin 
society had made up for this by its own corres- 
pondence 5 and that sort of connexion which they 
had failed in establishing between municipality and 
municipality, already existed from club to cUib, 
which amounted nearly to the same thing ; for 
those who assisted at the discussions of the Jaco- 
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bin clubs, were Lho siiiue tiuit inantiged tlio alVairs 
of tliG general couuclla of the communes. Thus 
the entire Jacobin party of France, united in one 
com])act body in the luunicipalilica and clubs, and 
TTUiintaining a corrospondciicc Iroin one extremity 
of France to tlic other, was arrayed against the 
whole mass of persons ubsorving a iniddlo course ; 
a very nuiueroua body, but divided ijito a multi- 
tude of sections, neither actively cmployeil nor 
holding .my communication with each other, meet- 
ing only occasionally to give their votes, having a 
few clubs of a moderate description, and hut 
focbly governed by the clepartimcntal authorities, 
timid and undecided as moderation and opuleuee 
invariably are in presence of a revolutionized peo- 
ple, headed by factious leaders. 

The strength of tlio position thus occupied by 
the revolutionists, led them to aim at extending 
their control over the great body of the people. 
The people were well disposed towards the re- 
public, but were revolted by its excesses, and at 
this period they had the advantage in every pro- 
vince. Since the municipality, aided by a fomid- 
able police, and invested with authority to make 
domiciUiivy visits, and hunt out foroiguera and dis- 
arm suspected persona, had the power of oxorcising 
the most vexatious severities against pc.iceablo and 
inoffeuaivo c]ti 2 ona, tlicre liad been a sudden re- 
action in tlio sections, which had united to chock 
the power of the inunicipuliLica. In almost every 
town in France they had asauinod au attitude of 
determination, hud taken up arms, and were in 
avowed opi»oHitioii to tho municipalities, resisting 
their infjuisvtorial police, supporting the right side, 
joining loudly in their demand for order, peace, 
and respect for persons and property. Tlio muni**- 
cipalities and Jacobin clubs, on the contrary, were 
clamorous for new regulations of police, and the 
establishment of revolutlunary tribunals in the do- 
partrnenta. In some places they were near pro- 
ceeding to violence on those points, but the sec- 
tions wore so strong in numbers that thowigmir of 
the mimicipalities was considerably daunted, and 
the blountain deputies, despatched to hasten the 
recruiting and excite the revolutionary lu'dour of 
the provinces, were terrified at the resistance they 
experienced, and filled Paris with alarm. 

Such was the situation of almost tho whole of 
France, and such the state of parties. The strug- 
gle demonstrated itself with more or less violence, 
and the oiiposing parties more or less threatening, 
according to the circumstances and danger of each 
particular city. Wherever the cause of the revo- 
lution was in the greatest jeopardy, there were the 
Jacobins disposed to employ the most violent mea- 
sures, and the moderate party to resist them. But 
that which especially roused the fury of tlie revo- 
lutionary passions, was rather the dread of treason 
j at home than the danger of a foreign enemy, so 
^ that on the northem frontier, exposed to the attacks 
of the enemy, and little disturbed by factions, 
but one opinion prevailed j all were united iu Uie_ 
common defence, and the commissaries from Lille 
’ to Lyons had made tolerably favourable reports to 
the convention. But at Lyons, where secret wibals 
concurred with its geographical and military situa- 
tion to expose it to great dangers, similar and 
equally violent excossos had taken place as those 
of Paris. By its eastern situat'oii, and vicinity to 


Piedmont, Lyons Imd always attvacLiid the regard 
of tho eounter-revdluLionists j and Lho first cmigia- 
tioii of Turin had essayed to establisli a party iu 
tliiit city^in 1700^ and hail even wishoil to slmkI (hic 
of tho French princes tlierc, Mirabeaii bad also 
devi.setl such a ])lam after his fashion. Ever since 
Cdbleiitz had been the laad-ijuarters of the emi- 
gration, an agent had been loft in Switzerland, to 
correspond with Lyons, and, tlirough tlie medium 
of Lyons, with the camp of Julies and tlie fanatics 
of the south. These inaelnnations had provoked a 
re-action of Jacobinism, and tho efforts of (he 
loyalists only tended to produce a Mountain party 
at Lyons, These latter had formed an association 
called the ceniral chih) which was eoiiipoacd of 
delegates from the other clubs of the adjacent 
country. At its head was a Piedmontese, whoso 
restless disposition had driven liim from one place 
to anotlier, till at last he established himself at 
Lyons, where hia ardour in the cause of the revo- 
lution liad successively procured for him the situa- 
tion of municipal officer and president t)f tlie civil 
tribunal. The name of this man was Clinlier, and 
the language which he hold at tlio central club 
would not have been borno by the Jacobins of 
Paris, but would have Bubjeotod liiin to be accused 
by Marat, of receiving pay from the foreign onerny, 
to promote anarchy and confusion. Bc&iih's this 
club, the Mountaineers of Lyons possessed idl the 
offices of the municipality, with the oxccptioii of 
tho mayoralty, which was held by Nivicre, tlie 
friend and disciple of lloland, and tlio head of the 
Girondist party at Lyons. Overborne liy so many 
stormy violences, Nivhiro had, like Pellun, given 
in Ilia resignation, and had, Jiko liiin, been rc- 
elcoted by the sections, who were move infineii- 
tial and energetic at Lyons, than iu any other part 
of Fnuice. Of eleven thousand voters, nine tliou- 
sand had obliged Niviere to resume the mayoralty, 
but ho had resigned a second time, and tlie muni- 
cipality at last Bucceeded in nominating 5\ vnnyov of 
its own choice. On this occasion each party ro&orted 
to physical force; tlie youngor members of the 
sections liad driven Cliaher from his club, and 
stripped the liall wliero he poured forth his fanatic 
ravings. The department, in diKnuiy, had appealed 
to the coinmissaiies of the convention, Avho at 
first, expressing themselves ati*ongly against the 
sections, then against the excesses ot the cominune, 
had alienated all parties, and w'ere denounced by 
the Jacobins, and finally recalled by the cmivon- 
tion. Tlieir task was confined to remodelling the 
ceniral dub, uniting it to the Jacobins at Paris, and 
as a means of preserving it in full vigour, in ex- 
pelling some few members who could not be tole- 
rated, By May, animosity had reached its liighest 
pitch; on one side, the communo, composed en- 
tirely of Jacobins, and the central chibi over wliom 
Chalier presided, demanded the establishment of a 
revolutionary tribunal at Lyons, and paraded in all 
the public places a guillotine, brouglit for the ox- 
press purpose from Paris, which they thus exposed 
I to public attention in order to terrify the traitora 
I and aristocrats; and, on the other side, the sec- 
I dons, in arms, were determined to resist the vio- 
lence of the municipality, and prevent the esta- 
bliahment of that sanguinary tribunal, from which 
the Girondists at Paris had not been able to free 
the capital, Tn this state of things, the secret 
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agents of’rnyalism at Lyons awaited the favourable 
moment to talce advantage of the indignation of 
the Lyoiiese, which was ready to break out. 

In every other part oF the south, as far as Mar- 
seilles, a, moderate republican spirit prevailed .and 
was more equally diffused, and the Girondists still 
possessed the affections of the people. Marseilles, 
jealous of the supremacy of Paris, became indig- 
nant at the insults offered to her favourite deputy 
BarbarouXj .and wag ready to rise against the con- 
vention, the moment any hostile attempt should be 
made upon the national representation. Although 
one of the richest cities in Franco, she was not 
favourably situated to resist external counter-revo- 
lutionists, for her only point of contiguity was Italy, 
where no mischief was brewing, and her port did 
not, like that of Toulon, attract the anxious regard 
of England ; neither had the idea of secret plots 
so exasperated the public mind as at Pai’is and 
Lyons, and the municipality, weak and exposed to 
threats, were on the point of being thrust out by 
the ascendancy of the overpowering sections. The 
deputy JMoses-Bayle, who met with an unwelcome 
reception, found tiiat \\)q recruiting service was 
forwarded with the greatest enthusiasm, and that 
the populace were entirely attached to the Girond- 
ists. 

From tliG Rhine, east and west, to the sea-side, 
fifty or sixty departments exhibited similar demon- 
strations ; ill fact, at Bordeaux these sentiments 
were universal. There, the sections, the munici- 
pality, and the principal club, proud of their Gi- 
rondist deputation, were unanimous in resisting 
the violence of tlio Mountain, and in supporting 
that distinguished party, whom they regarded with 
feelings of pride, as having originated with them. 

I Tlie opposite party, on the contrary, had gained 
admission into no more than one section, where they 
wereunsupportecl, powerless, and silenced. Bordeaux 
required neither taxes, provisions, or revolutionary 
tribunal ; and prepared petitions against the com- 
mune, and at the same time equipped several bat- 
talion.g for the service of the republic. 

But along the sea-side, drawing a line from the 
Gironde to the Loire, and from the Loire to the 
mouth of the Seine, very different inclinations 
demoii-strated themselves, and dangers of the most 
formidable aspect threatened. There, the implac- 
able Mountain had to contend not only with the 
I moderate and generous republican spirit of the 
; Girondists, but with the constitutional royalism of 
I which stigmatised the revolution as illegal, 

! as well aa with the fanaticism of the feudal times, 
j which, equally hostile to the revolution of 1793 and 
! that of 1799, acknowledged no other temporal autbo- 
: rity than that of their lords, or any other spiritual 
^ authority than that of their pastors, 

I In Normandy, atid pavtlcvilavly at Rouen, its 
chief city, the inhab-itaiits had always been de- 
j votedly attached to Louis XVI. ; and, in the oon- 
I stltution of 1790, they saw all the hopes they had 
cherished for liberty and monarchy vealiBed. But 
since the abolition both of ro) alty and the consti- 
tution, that is to say, since the 10th of August, a 
condemnatory and hostile silence prevailed in Nor- 
niaudy. In Brittany still more hostile inclinationvS 
had been manifested j the people there were still 
subject to the influence of their lords and pa-stors. 
In the neighbourhood of the Loire, this attachment 


went so far as to goad them to inburrection, and on 
the left bank of that river, in Le Bocago, Le 
Louroux, and La Veiulde, th(*y were in n state of 
complete insurrection, and took the field with armi s 
ten thousand men strong. 

It is here necessary to give some account of this 
unfortunate district, inhabited by a people .so deter- 
mined and heroic, who brought so many miseries 
upon France, indeed, nearly caused her destruction, 
and goaded on the revolutionary dictatorship to its 
worst excesses. 

On both sides of the Loire the people had always 
retained the most fervent attachment for their an- 
cient customs, and especially for their priests and 
their I'eligions worship. When, therefore, in eon- 
sequence of the civil constitution, the members of 
the clerical body were set at variance, a complete 
schism took place. Tlic non-juring priests, who 
refused to subscribe to the new limitations con- 
cerning the cliurches, were preferred by tbeir 
flocks; and when, dispossessed of their cures, they 
; were obliged tt) retire, the people congregated 
' round them in the woods, and regai’dnd both tliem- 
selves and their religion as objects of persecution. 
They assembled together in small coniiamies, acted 
with hoatiiity to the constitutional priests as being 
intruders, and frequently committed the most griev- 
ous excesses against them. In Brittany, and in 
tho environs of Rennes, revolts more formidable 
and general, caused by the dearness of provisions, 
and the threat of abolishing religious observances, 
which seemed to be implied by the words of Gam- 
bon, “ 'I'kose icho want mass must paj/ for it,’’ took 
place. The government, however, succeeded in 
repressing these partial risings on the right side of 
•^he Loire; but the co-operation of these insurgents 
with those of the left bank of the river, the theatre 
of the principal insurrection, was still very much to 
be feared. 

It was particularly upon this left bank of the 
nver, in Anjou and Lower and Upper Poitou, that 
the famous war oi La Vendee first brolte out. Tliis 
district of France had been less affected by the 
silent and imperceptible changes wrought by time, 
than any other portion of the empire. The feudal 
system, from its ancient date and long duration, 
liad received a patriarchal character, and the revo- 
lution far from producing a reform in this country, 
wounded all the cherished prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the inhabitants, and instead of being wel- 
comed as a benefit, was felt as a persecution. It is 
necessary to give some account of the Bocage and 
tho Marais, before its manners and the state of ►ts 
society can be understood. Leaving Nantes and 
Saiiniur, a)id journeying along the Loire, as far as 
the sands of Olonne, Lucon, Fontenny, and Niort, 
the traveller discovers a variegated and undulating 
I country, intersected by ravines, and divided by 
! hedges, which have given it the name of the Bocage. 
Approaeliing the sea, the soil becomes more fiat 
and less elevated, and terminates at last in salt 
marshes, in which a variety of ditches have been 
cut, thus rendering the country difficult of access; 
this pJU't is called the 31arais, The principal pro- 
duct of this country is pasturage, consequently cattle 
are plentiful. The peasants cultivated no more 
wheat than was sufficient for their own consump- 
tion, and procured the remaining necessaries of life 
by the sale of their flocks and herds. Nothing 
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could be more primitive tlmn tins simple industrious 
life. No great cities existed in these secluded dis- 
tricts, but only a few great villagesj whose population 
did not exceed two or three thousand inhabitants. 
Between thetwo great roads which lead,the one from 
Tours to Poitiers, and the other from Nantes to Ro- 
chelle, a sjjace of thirty leagues intervenes, which is 
traversed only by cross-roads, leading to villages and 
hamlets. The land \Yas parcelled out into a multi- 
tude of small farms, bringing in no more than a 
rent of live or six hundred francs, and tenanted by 
single families, who divided witli their landlords the 
profits arising from the sale of their cattle. By 
this division of property, a frequent familiar inter- 
course was kept up between the possessors and 
cultivatoi’s of the soil. The utmost simplicity 
of life was exhibited oven in the manor-houses ; 
the abundance of game in these countries, made 
the sports of the field a frequent and delightful 
exercise ; the peasants followed their lords to 
the chase, where every one distinguished him- 
self by his dexterity and spirit. The priests 
exercised a truly paternal authority over their 
flocks, and the pui'ifcy of tlieir morals, for I'iches 
had not coii’upted their character, or exposed them 
to the invidious malevolence wliicli wealth pro- 
vokes 5 and the lower classes cheerfully submitted 
to the government of their superiors, and believed 
tho dootrinea of their pastors, for they were neither 
oppressed by the one, or scandalized by tho other. 
Between civilization and barbarity, there is an in- 
termediate state of simplicity, ignorance, and inno- 
cence j and perhaps it might bo quite ns well to 
stop hero, if it were nut the lot of man to press on- 
wards to the highest degree of civilization through 
a medium of evil. 

When the revolution, which had elsewhere pro- 
duced such beneficial results, reached this country, 
with its iron rule, it caused the deepest distress. To 
adapt ifi to the state of society in these districts, it 
should have been modified, but this was impossible; 
and those who have accused the revolutionists of 
not conforming their new laws and government to 
local circumstances, neither understand the imprac- 
ticability of exceptions, or perceive the necessity 
of insisting on a universality and uniformity of prin- 
ciples in the new social system, TliO revolution 
was not understood in these regions, and the inha- 
bitants only viewed it through the medium of the 
misrepresentations of their priests and landlords. 
Although the feudal rights had been abolished, 
they had not ceased to pay them. They held as- 
semblies for the nomination of their niayora, and 
always conferred that office on their lords, But 
when the destitution of the non-juring priests do- 
pinved tho peasants of those pastors in whom they 
reposed their confidence, tlieir distress was aggra- 
vated into irritation, and they followed them (as 
was the case in Brittany) into the woods to great 
distances to assist at those religious ceremonies, 
which, in their eyes, appeared tiie only true wor- 
ship. From that moment, their minds became 
inflamed with the most deadly hate, and the priests 
I did not neglect to take advantage of these feelings. 
The events of the 10th of August had sent many 
nobles of Poitou back to their estates; the 21st of 
January entirely alienated them, and they im- 
parted their sense of indignation to those connected 
with. them. Nevertheless, they entered into no 


conspiracy, aa was generally holiuved ; but the 
known estrangement of the country suggested to 
others who had no connection with the country the 
scheme of a conspiracy, One conspiracy was cer- 
tainly formed in Brittany, but none in the Bocage ; 
the people there had no pre-deterrained plan in 
view; they suffered themselves to be pushed to ex- 
tremity. Finally, the levy of three hundred thou- 
sand men, iu the month of March, excited a general 
insurrection. After all, it did not much concern 
the peasants below Poitou wlmt passed in France ; 
but the destitution of their clergy, and especially 
their obligation to join the armies, exasperated 
them. ^ According to the old system, the quota 
of a district was only composed of those whose 
natural desire for change induced a departure 
from the place of their birth ; but the present laws 
struck equally at all, without regarding their tastes ' 
or inclinatiuns. Forced, therefore, to take arms, ' 
they preferred battling against tlie republic tlmn 
in her defence. At the same time, that is, in the 
commencement of March, the draft of soldiers 
occasioned a revolt in the Upper Bocage and in the 
Marais. On tlie 10th, a draft was to take place 
at Saint-Florent, near Ancenis, in Anjou ; tlie young 
men refused to enlist, the guard cleterminod to force 
them, and the military commandant ordered a 
piece of artillery to be jiointed on the mutineers, 
On this, they sprang forward with thoir sticks, 
seized on the caunou, disarmed tlie guard, but 
seemed dismayed at their own temerity. A carrier, 
named Catliellneau, mucli looked up to in this coun- 
try, and remarkable for his intrepidity and elo- 
quence, hearing this news, quitted his farm, and 
hastened into the midst of his compatriots, rallied 
them, rekindled their courage, and imparted a con- 
sistency to the insurrection by adopting measures 
for its continuance. On the same day, he deter- 
mined to attack a republican post, defended by 
eighty men; the peasants followed him with theii' 
clubs and fire-arms, and after one discharge, every 
shot of which told, for they were great marksmen, 
they rushed upon the post, disarmed the soldiers, 
and I’eudered themselves masters of the position. 
On the following day, Cathelineau marched upon 
Chemilld, and carried it, in spite of two Imndred 
republicans, and three pieces of cannon. A game- 
keeper at the Chateau of Maulovrier, named Stof- 
flet, and a young peasant of the village of Chauzean, 
collected each a troop of their countrymen, and 
hastened to join Cathelineau, who daringly con- 
ceived the project of attacking Chollet, the chief 
town of the district, and garrisoned by five hundred 
republicans. Their method of warfare was pre- 
cisely the same. Taking advantage of the hedges, 
and the inequalities of the soil, they succeeded iu 
surrounding the enemy’s battalion, and opened an 
unerring fire upon them under cover. After having 
thrown tho republicans into some confusion by this 
destructive sharp-shooting, they availed themselves 
of the fii'st moment of hesitation that manifested 
ilfieif, and rushed suddenly upon them, smTounded 
their ranks, routed and disarmed the soldiers, and 
despatched them with their clubs. Such were the 
military tactics common sense had suggested, and 
indeed they were well adapted to the nature of the 
country. The troops whom they attacked drew 
up in a line, and, without any cover, received, but 
could not return their fire, for they could neitlier 
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make use of their artillery, or come to the bayonet, 
against enemies who wero dispersed on every aide. 
Ill this situation, not heinjj veterans m war, they 
could not, for a nioment, withstand such a well- 
directed and brisslt lire, which could never be 
equalled by troops of the line. But, when they saw 
these furioub man burst upon them in front, rear, 
and flank, uttering appalling shouts as they ad- 
vanced, a panic and confusion was almost inevit- 
able. 'riieir destruction was then certain, for 
flight, so easy to the country people, was impracti- 
cable for troops of the liue. To have contested 
with tliGso difticuUies, veterans should have been 
despatched, for those who had first to attack 
the rebels were but national guards, lately 
drafted, and taken from the villages, almost 
all of them violent republicans, and whoso zeal 
was tliG main cause of tlieLc first appearing in 
battle. 

Tlio victorious band of riathelineau entered 
Cliollet, and seized upon all the arms luid ammu- 
nition they found there, and made cartridges out 
of the charges of the cannons. It was thus that 
the Veucleaiih always procured military supplies. 
Their defeat imparted no advantage to the enemy, 
fur they carried nothing with them but a musket 
or club across the fields, whereas each victory on 
their part procui’ed for tliem considerable ammu- 
, iiitioii for carrying on the war. The victorious 
insurgents celebrated their success with the money 
they found and then burnt all the official papers 
of the govcnimont, which they regarded as so many 
iubtrunienta of tyranny, They then returned to 
their villages and farms, which they never cared 
to quit for any length of time. 

Another insurrection, much more general, broke 
out in the Marais and the department of La Vend(Je. 
At Maehecoul and Challans, the recruiting was the 
occasion of a general rising. A perruquier named 
Gaston killed an officer, assumed his uniform, put 
himself at the head of a troop, carried Challans, 
U\ei\ Machceou\‘, or his company burnt the papers 
of the various republican administrations, and com- 
mitted massacres previously unheal'd of in the 
Bocago. Three hundred republicans were shot by 
Companies of twenty and thirty. The insurgents 
first made them confess, and then led tiiem to the 
bank of a ditch, at tlie side of wliich they shot 
them, to save themselves tlie trouble of removing 
their bodies. Nantes immediately sent some hun- 
dred men to Saint-Philbert, but, bearing of a rising 
at Savmxay, recalled them, and the iTieurgents of 
Machecoul remained masters of the conquered 
country. 

In the department of La Vendee, — that is to 
say, towards the south of the theatre of this war, — 
the iiiauvrection was still more serious and formid- 
able. The national guards of Foiitcnay, who set 
out to march upon Cliautonnay, were defeated. 
Cliaiitonnay was pillaged. General Verfceuil, who 
commanded the eleventh division of military, hear- 
ing of this defeat, sent off General Marce with 
twelve hundred men, partly taken from the troops 
of tl\e liue, anr* pavt-ly from tlie national guards. 
He came up with rtw rebels, first at Saint-Vincent, 
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where they were defeated, and tlie general had 
time to add twelve Imiulrcd men and nine pieces 
of cannon to his little army, Marching upon Saint- 
Fulgent, lie again met the Vendeaus in a bottom, 
and halted to rebuild a bridge which they had 
destroyed. At four o’clock in the evening, on tlie 
18th of March, they attacked him. Taking advan- 
tage of the inequality of the ground, they com- 
menced their sharp-shooting with their ordinary 
superiority, and perceived tlie republican army, 
dismayed by their murderous fire, and obliged to 
await the appearance of an enemy concealed be- 
hind rising grounds, rapidly dispersing on all sides. 
Filially, they became assailants in their turn, spread 
disorder through the ranks of the republicans, and 
made themselves master of their artillery, as well 
as of the ammunition and jirms which the soldiers 
threw away in their retreat, to remove every im- 
pediment to their flight. 

This success, more distinguishable in the de- 
partment of La Vendee, jiroperly bo called, pro- 
cured for the insurgents the name of Vendeam, 
which they afterwards retained, altliough the war 
was much moro actively carried on out of La 
Vendee. The robberies committed in the Marais 
also gained for the inhabitants the appellation of 
bnyands, though the great roajoi’ifcy did not deserve 
that title. The msurreation spread in the Marais 
from Nantes as far as Sables ; and in Anjou and 
Poitou as far ns the environs of Vihiers and Pai'- 
thenny. The success of the Vendeans is attribut- 
able to many causes : the nature of their country 
and its local peculiarities, tlicii' address and cou- 
rage, and finally the inexperience and rn.Qh impetu- 
osity of the republican troops, who, levied in haste, 
were too precipitate in their attaclc, and thus gave 
the Vendeans not only victory, but its consequences, 
— that is to say, ammunition, confidence, and as- 
surance. 

The Easter season brought the insurgents back 
to their homes, from which they never lilccd to be 
Ivmg absent. The war was for them httls elss 
than a kind of bunting-party, on which they would 
have to be out but for a few days ; they took with 
them provisions sufficient for a few days, and then 
returned to their villages to inflame their neigh- 
bours with the recital of tlielr exploits. They 
formed similar appointments for the month of 
April. The insurrection now became general, and 
spread tlirough the whole breadth ol the coun- 
li'y. This theatre of war may be said to be com- 
prehended within a Unc, extending fi'om Nantes, 
tlirough Poi’nic, the Isle of Noirinoutiers, Sables, 
Lujon, Fonteuay, Niort, and Partheuay, and re- 
luming in its course through Airvault, Thauars, 
Done, and Saiut-Florent, as fur as the Loire. 
The insurrection, although commenced by men 
scarcely superioi* to the peasants they commanded, 
other than by their natural accomplihliments, was 
soon taken up by men of a far superior rank. Tlie 
peasants presented themselves in crowds at tho 
chateaux, and forced their lords to place themselves 
at their head. The whole of the Marais insisted 
on being commanded by Charette. This man be- 
longed to n family of shipowners at Nantes; he had 
served in the navy, where he had risen to the rank 
of lieutenant, and at tlie peace he retired to a cha- 
teau belonging to his uncle, and devoted his time 
chiefly to the sports of the field. His delicate com- 
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plexioii and slight frame seemed little capable of 
enduring the hardships and fatigues of war ; but 
having been long accustomed to the rougli life of a 
huiitsinau, passing whole months in the woods, 
sleeping in the open air, and on the bare earth, he 
had invigorated his constitution, had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the country, and was cele- 
brated by the peasantry around for his address and 
courage. He hesitated at first to accept the com- 
mand which was offered him, pointing out to the 
insurgents the dangers of their enterprise. But 
he yielded at last to their solicitations, and by suf- 
fering them to commit excesses, he placed their 
lives in jeopardy, and engaged them irrevocably in 
his service. Clever, crafty, stern, and obstinate, 
he became the most formidable of all the Vendeau 
chiefs. The whole of the Marais implicitly obeyed 
him, and with fifteen and sometimes twenty thou- 
sand men, he threatened Sables and Nantes. As 
soon as his followers were assembled, he seized on 
the Isle of Noirmontiera, an important position, 
where he might establish his head quarters, aud 
opened a communiention with England. 

In the Bocage, the penamita mado a similar de- 
mand upon MM. de Bouehampa, d’Elb^e, and do 
La Rochejacquelein, and forced them to abandon 
thoir chateaux, and place themselves at their head. 
M. de Bonchainps had formerly aervod under M. 
do Suffren, and had become an excellent officer, of 
great personal intrepidity, and noble and dignified 
in his dopovtineiii and sentiments. He commanded 
all the insurgents of Anjou and the banks of the 
Loire. M. d’Elbdo was also experienced in mili- 
tary service, and joined to a warm devotion for the 
cause be had espoused, a perseverance of character 
aud a complete acquaintance with that species of 
rustic warfare in which he was about to engage, 
lie was at this time the most popular leader in tho 
Bocage. He commanded all the parishes around 
Cholct and Beuuprdau. Catlielineau and Sfcoifiet 
still retained that command which they had earned 
by the confidence they imparted, and joined MM. 
de Bonchamps and d’Elb^e, to march upon Bres- 
suire, where General Qiidtineau was stationed. 
This latter bad carried off from the chateau of 
Clissou the family of Lcscurc, whom he suspected 
of conspiracy, and detained them prisoners at 
Bressuire. Henry de La Rocbejaquelein, a young 
man who had formerly belonged to the king’s 
guard, but bad since retired to the Bocage, was at 
that time at Clisson, the house of his cousin De 
Lescure, He escaped, and raised the standard of 
insurrection at Aubiers, his native village, and at 
all the parishes in the neighbourhood of Chatillon. 
He soon joined the other chiefs, and, with their 
assistance, forced Geunra.l Q,u^tineau to retire from 
Bressuire. M. de Lescure and his family were 
then set at liberty. He was a young man, of the 
same age as Henry de La Rochejaquelein. He 
was a calm, prudent, cool, and undauntedly cou- 
rageous man, aud added to these qualities a strong 
feeling of justice. Henry, his cousin, also pos- 


sessed the courage of a hero, and freqiumtly was 
too impetuous; he was also oxcital)le, and generous 
in his .sontiinonts. M. de Lcscure then put liim- 
Bolf at the head of his peasants, who flocked around 
him, and the four leaders united their forces at 
Bressuire, to march from thence upon Tliouars. 
The wives of all these leaders distributed cockades 
and flags; the men marched out .singing .songs of 
enthusiasm, and considered that they set out upon 
a crusado. This army was not encumbered with 
baggage, for the pcusanta would never remain long 
from their homes; they, therefore, carried with 
them bread enough for a few da\s, and, iiiextra- 
ordinaiy cases, the several parishes through which 
they passed, upon receiving notice, supplied them 
with wliatever they might require. This force was 
composed of about thirty thousand men, and was 
called the grand roy.al and catholic army. T t showed 
itself before Angres, Saumur, Done, Tliouars, and 
Parthenay. Between this nnny and that of the 
Marais, commanded by Chai’ette, several other 
considerable bodies had been a.s.seinbled, tho chief 
of which, under the orders of Jtl. do Roj’raud, 
might amount to ten or twoJvc ibousand won. 

The main body, commanded by Boncliamps, 
D*Elb(5e,Dc Leseiu’c, Do la Roeliej[icquelein,Cathe- 
lincau, and Stofllet, arrived before Tliouars on the 
3d of May, and prepared for an as'^ault on the 
morning of tho 4th. But it was necessary previ- 
ously to pass over the Thoud, which surrounda 
Tliouars on almost every side. General Q,ut.*tlneau 
defouded the passages. Tho Veudeans opened a 
cannonade with the artillery they had taken from 
the republicans, and played upon tho bank with 
the same success as on lormer nceasions, M. de 
Lescure, thinking it was now time to carry the 
passage, iidvuuced in the midst of a heavy fire from 
the enemy, which riddled his clothes, but could 
not procure more than one peasant to accompany 
him. Bat La Rocliejaquoleiii perceiving this, i 
rushed forward ; his troops followed, the bridge ' 
w.as crossed, and the republicans driven back into 
the town. It was necessary now to rnako a breach, 
but tho Veiideaus had no means of effecting this, 
Henry de La Rocliejaquelein, therefore, mount- 
ing on the shoulders oi his men, begiui to scale 
the ramparts. D^Elbde coinnjcnccd a vigorous 
attack on his side, and Qu^tinoan, not being able 
to hold out, consented to surrender tho town to 
avoid the horrors of the town being sacked. The 
Vendeaus, thanks to their leaders, behaved with the ^ 
greatest moderation ; no outrages were committed 
against the inhabitants, but the tree of liberty 
and the papers of the several administrations were 
burnt. The generous Loscurc now returned the 
civilities he liad received, when prisoner, from 
Que'tiiieau, and wished to persuade him to remain 
with the Vendean army, that he might thus escape 
the severities of the government for having de- 
livered up the town. Q,udtineau magnanimously 
refused this offer, and determined to I’etuin to the 
I'epublicans, aud demand a trial. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP A TAIITSIAN ARMY OP TWELVE THOUSAND MEN { FOnCED LOAM} PllESlT EEVOLUTIONAllY MEASUHEO 
AGJIHST SUSPECTED PEnSONS.— 1NCIIEA8ING ALAllM OP T»E JACOBINS ON ACCOUNT OP THE DISOJIDEJIS IN THE 
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ASSEMBLAGE AT THE MAIJIIE. DEaiGNS AND CONSPIRACIES AGAINST THE MAJORITY OP THE CONVENTION AND 
AGAINiiT THE LIVES OF THE GIRONDIST DEPUTIES} THE SAME SCHEMES ENTERTAINED BY THE CLUB OP THE 
(JORDELIERS. — THE CONVENTION ADOPTS MEASURES FOR ITS OWN FREBERVATION— TllE ARREST OF HEBERT, 
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80th may, 1703. THE PINAL STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE MOUNTAIN PARTY AND THE GIIIONDISTS — THE EVENTS 
OF THE 3l8T MAY AND THE 2NU JUNE— MINUTE OCCUllUBNCES AND CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE INSUR- 
RECTION KNOWN a8 the 21st MAY. — THE TWP.NTY-NINE GIRONDIST DEPUTIES ARC ARRESTED — THE CHARACTER 
AND POLITICAL CONSEQUEN CES OP THE EVENTS OP THIS DAY, A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF THE 
REVOLUTION— REFLECTIONS UPON THE GIRONDISTS. 

The disaakrons intelVigence from La Vendee, con- two ; ol four, two ; of ftve, three ; of six, throe ; 
curring with that received from the north, which of seven, four ; of eight, four ; and so on. TJiose 
announced the reverses of Dampierre, in conjunc- clerks of offieea who were drawn were allowed to 
tion with the news from the south, which apprised retain their places, aud one-third of their sala- 
the republican government that the Spaiiiards had ries ; no refusal is to bo allowed. They are 
assumed a threatening attitude upon the Pyrenees, to communicate their wants, and then to be imme* 
as weU as from several provinces where hostile feel- diately provided by the committee of their section 
inga had demonstrated themselves, these tidings witli whatever is necessary for theii’ equipment, 
threw the capital into greatagitation. Manydepai’t- They are then to assemble together to nominate 
ments adjacent to La Vondde, being informed of their officers, and to become immediately after* 
the success of the inaurgenta, thought theraselvea wai*ds subject to their orders.” 
authorized to send ti'oops against them. The de- But to raise an army and to ensure its fonnation 
partraent of the H^rault raised six million francs with such a show of compulsion, was not enough j 
and six thousand men, and forwarded an address how to support it was now the question, and there- 
to the people of Paris, urging them to imitate fore application must be made to the rich, “ Tlie 
their example. The convention, to encourage this inch,” it was said, do nothing for the defence of 
enthusiasm, approved of the conduct of the de- their country and the revolution j they live in a 
partment of tlie Hdrault, and thereby authorized happy state of indolence, and leave it to the people 
all the communes of France to exercise acta of to shed their blood for their country ; they must at 
sovereignty, by raising men and money. least be forced to contribute some portion of their 

Tlie comriuuie of Pai*ia was by no means behind- wealth for the common safety.” For this purpose, 
hand. She held forth that it depended on the a forced loan was suggested, to be furnished by the 
Parisians to save France, and hastened to prove citizens of Paris in proportion to the amount of 
her zeal, and employ her new power, by raising their respective incomes. All those possessed of 
an army. The commune immediately passed a a yearly income from a thousand to litty tliou- 
resolution, declaring, tliat, in accordance with the sand frajics, were to contnbute accorditigly from 
soletnn approbation given bi/ the convention to tke cun- the sum of thirty francs to that of twenty thou- 
duct of the Hiranitj there should he levied within sand. All those who possessed more than an in- 
the precincts of Paris twelve thousand men, to come of fifty thousand francs, were permitted to 
march against La Vendee. In imitatuni of the retain thirty thousand, and forced to give up the 
convention, they chose from the council-general rest. The personal elfecta and real property of 
commissai'ies to accompany this army. These such who refused to comply with this patriotic 
twelve thuufannd men >yere to he taken from the demand were liable to be seized and sold by the 
companies of the sections, in the proportion of revolutionary oommittee, and their possessors 
fourteen from every hundred and twenty-six men. were marked out as persons suspected of diaaf- 
In conformity with the practice of the revolu- fection. 

tioniata, a specks of dictatorial power was given to Such measures as these, which affected all classes, 
the revolutionary committee of each section, to whether it were those who were impressed into 
point out those fittest for the service for which the military service, or those who were forced to 
they were intended. Consequently/’ so said the support its expenses, provoked a powerful opposi- 
order of the commune, “.all unmarried clerks of tion in the sections. We have already seen that 
fill the offices of Paris, except principals and their Uiese sections were a good deal divided, and were 
head assistants, and the clerks of notaries and more or less violent in proportion to the pre- 
solicitors, the foremen of hankers and merchants, ponderance therein of the lower classes. In 
shopmen, messengers of public offices, &c., are amiie, especially those of tlio Quinze Vingts, tbs 
liable to be drawn for the army in the following Gi'aviUkrs, and Corn-Market, they declared that 
proportions ; out of two one shall go ; of three, they would not leave Paris so long aa any fede- 
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rallsts and troops of the line, who, said they, 
were the bod]j-tjuard of the convention, I’emained 
behind. The resistance of these originated in 
their jacobinisra, but that of many others had a 
very different cause. All tbo clerks, foremen, 
and apprentices, had manifested a strong opposi- 
tion to the two orders of the cominnne. The former 
dependants of the emigrant aristocracy, who were 
always busy in stU'riug up disturbances, joined this 
discontented multitude ; they thronged together 
In the streets and public places ; Down with the 
Jacobins ! down with ths Mountain ! was their cry ; 
and the same obstacles which the revolutionary 
system had encountered in the provinces, it had to 
contend with on this occasion in Paris. 

A general cry was now raised against the aristo- 
cracy of the sections. Marat declared that Mes- 
sieurs the grocers, the attorneys, and the clerks, 
conspired with Messieurs of the right aide and 
the rich against the revolution ; that it would be a 
good plan to forcibly apprehend them, and reduce 
them to the condition of the sans-culoitesj witkout 
a rag to cover their nakedness. 

Chauraette, procurator of the commune, delivered 
a long hwangue upon this occasion, in which he 
deplored the miseries of his country, originating, 
he said, in the perfidy of the ministers, the egotism 
of the rich, the ignorance of the people, and the 
recklessness of many citizens, in regard of the 
common weal. He then proposed, and caused a 
resolution to be passed, that the convention should 
be applied to, to furniaJi tlie means of educating the j 
people, of overcoming the egotism of wealth, and j 
as8i.sting the poor. Also, that an assembly should 
be formed of the presidents of all the revolutionary 
committees of the sections, and the deputies of all 
the administrative bodies, and that it should meet 
evei’y Sunday and Thursday at the Commune, to 
provide for the safety of the common weal, and, 
lastly, that it should call upon every good citizen 
to meet in the sectional assemblies to give full 
effect to their patriotism, 

Danton, always prompt in discovering resources 
in a moment of danger, conceived the project of 
embodying two armies of «ani-cuZoWfi#, the one 
to march upon La Veiidde, and the other to remain 
in Paris, to keep the aristocrats in awe, and to 
support them at the expense of the rich. He, 
also, for the purpose of commanding a majority in 
the sections, suggested the idea of paying those 
who attended their sittings. Hobespiei're, borrow- 
ing these notions from Danton, more fully developed 
them at the Jacobin club, and pointed out other 
classes of citizens quite as much to be suspected: 
not confining himself any longer to the late nobles, 
priests, or fiuanciers, he included all those citizeus 
who had in any way committed a demonstration of 
tnoimm, and proposed that these should be impri- 
soned until the peace ; that the action of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal should bo accelerated, and that 
new sources of communication should be opened to 
counteract the effect of disaffected journals. By 
availing oneself of these resources, he said, the 
right side and its machinations might be effectu- 
ally resisted, without resorting to illegal measures, 
or violating the laws. 

All these ideas had but ono object, that of arm- 
ing the people J of placing one party within, who 
was to combat another from without ; of arming 


the people at the expense of the rich; and, in fact, 
causing the people to attend aitheii* ownilelibBrative 
assemblies for payment out of the pockets of the 
rich ; to imprison all persona opposed to the revo- 
lution, under the denomination of suspected) a terra 
more comprehensive in its designation than it had 
ever yet been; to establish a correspondence be- 
tween the sections and the commune, mid for that 
purpose to constitute a new revolutionary assem- 
bly, which was to devise fresh plans of securing tho 
puhlio velfarey in plain language, an insurrection. 
The assembly of the Eveend, which had been re- 
cently dissolved, but again renewed upon the motion 
of Chaumette, and altogether with a more serious 
aspect, had evidently this object in view. 

From the 8th to the 10th of May, the most 
alarming news constantly succeeded each other; 
Dampieire, who commanded the army of the noi'th, 
had been killed ; in the interior, tho piovincea 
continued in a state of revolt, Normandy appeared 
on the point of making common cause with Brit- 
tany. Tho insurgeuta of La Vendee, advancing 
from Thouara to Loudun and Montreuil, hiid taken 
those two cities, and nearly readied the banks of 
tho Loire. Tho English, disembavldug on tho 
coasts of Brittany, were about, it was said, to join 
them, and Ctarry their attacks into the heart of the 
republic. The inhabitants of Bordeaux, indignant 
at tlie treatment which their deputies experienced, 
iiad assumed the most menacing attitude, and dis- 
armed tlie sections wherein tlie Jacobins had in- 
trenched themselves. At Marseilles, tho sections 
were in a state of absolute insurrection ; disgusted 
with the excesees committed under the pretext of 
disarming suspected persons, they had met toge- 
ther, dissolved the commune, transferred its powers 
to a committee called the central committee of the 
sections) and instituted a popular tribunal to pro- 
secute all originators of massacre and pillage. 
Besides these measures in their own city, they 
sent deputies to the sections of the town of Aix, to 
enforce the imitation of their example throughout 
tlie province. Paying no respect to the commissa- 
ries of the convention, they seized their papers, and 
ordered them to quit the city. Disorders equally 
serious prevailed at Lyons. The administrative 
body, in concert with the Jacobins, had, after the 
example of Paris, commanded a levy of six mil- 
lion francs and six thousand men to be made, had 
determined to disarm suspected persons, and to 
establish a revolutionary tribunal ; the sections 
became disgusted with these measures, and seemed 
ready to come tp an open rupture with the coni- 
mune. Thus, whilst the enemy advancEd towards 
the north, the insurrection, which had already 
broken out in Brittany and La Vendee, appeared 
on the point of being propagated throughout France, 
by gaining admission into Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, 
Hai*aeilles, and Lyons. The intelligence of this 
general disaffection arriving in the brief space of 
two or three days, from the 12th to tlie.lStli of 
May, greatly alarmed the Mountaineers, and the 
Jacobins. The proposed measures were urged with 
increased violence; they desired that all the waiters 
of coffee-houses and taverns, and that all servants, 
should join the array immediately; that the popu- 
lar societies should all of them set out on their 
march in a body, that the commissaries of the as^* 
aembly should immediately join their sections, in 

s 
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order to induce them to provide their quotaj that 
thii’ly thousand men should be forthwith drana- 
ported to the theatre of AVai'j in the private car- 
riages of the rich; that the latter should be made 
to contribute without delay the tenths of their for- 
tunes; that m&pcGted persona should be imprisoned 
and liept aa lio&tageS j that the conduct of the 
ministers .ahituld be scrutinised; that the committee 
of public welfare should have It in charge to cir- 
culate an address to those citiKebs whose politmal 
opinions had been misled; that all civil operations' 
should be suspended, that the Civil -tribunals should’ 
ceaso to exercise their functions; that the theatres 
should be closed; that the tuc&in should be rung, 
and the alarum guns should bs fired. 

Danlon, to iiisi»irc his cdlleaguOs with courage in 
tile midst of tlie dangers wliieh scorned to tiireaten 
them, made two roinarka : tho first was, that the 
apprehension lhat Taria would be deserted by her I 
good citizensj wliose presence was so necessary lor 
her presurvaliun, ouglifcnotto impede therecruiting 
operations, for there would always remain at Paris 
at least a iumdred ^'-nd fifty thousand patriots 
ready to rise, at a moment’s iiotice, to exterminate 
the aristocrats who dared openly eliow themselves. 
The aecond was, that the agitation produced by 
; civil warfare, bo far from lioldiiig out encourage- 
ment to foreign enemies, was on the 'contrary cal- 
culated to atrilcc them with terror : “ For,” s»aid 
he, " Montesquieu has already made this observa- 
tion, when speaking of tho j^uraana ; a people all 
arnied, and lialutuated to war, wlmse passions are 
entirely absorbed in martial fui'y, have nothing to 
fear from the cold and mercenary courage of 
foreign soldiers. The feeblest of the two parties 
would bo strong enough to exterminate automatons, 
whose discipline oan iicithor iuspire tliem with ani- 
mation or spint.” 

It was then kumediately resolved that the ninety- 
six Qommissarlea almuld join their sections, in order 
to obtain their quota, and that the committee of 
public welfare should continue £o exercise its fimc- 
tious for a month more at least. Gustine was 
appointed general of the army of the north, and 
Houchard of tliat of the Rhine, A general distri- 
bution of the armies upon the frontiers took place4 
Gambon presented the draught scheme of the 
forced loan to be obtained from the rich, and 
chargeable upon the property of the emigrants. 
“ This is one way,” said he, of making the rich 
talce part in tho revolution, by obliging them to ac- 
quire a portion of the national possessions, if the}’ 
wish their security to stand upon the national 
credit that is jdedged for its payment,” 

The eominunej ou its own part, ordered that a 
aecond army of saiis-oidoUes should be levied and 
Btatioiied in Paris, to keep aristocracy within duo 
bounds, whilst the first army marched against the 
rebels; that a general iraprisouinent of all suspected 
persona should take place, and. that the central as- 
sembly of thesectiCiis, composed of' the admiuistra- 
tive authorities, of the presidents of the sections, 
of bho members of the revolutionary committees, 
should meet together as soon as possible to make 
tli 0 apportionment of the forced loan, and to settle 
the liats 0 ^ suspected persons, &c. 

Internal commotioa had attained its height; on 
one sitle the aristocrats abroad, it was said, were 
inugreeuient with those at]lome;that the conspira- 


tors of Marsoilles, La Vencldc, and Normaiidv acted 
in cencert ; that the members of the right side 
directed the operations of this vast insurrection; 
and that the viokmce of the sections of the former 
town resulted from their intrigues with Paris : on 
the other aide, every excess was attributed to the 
Mountain, who were accused of designing to dis- 
organize the whole of France, and to assassinate 
twenty-two deputies. On boiii sides it became a 
mutual question how the peril was to be avoided, 
and what means should be adojited to save the re- 
public. The members of the right side, resuming 
their courage, prepared lur some act of great 
energy. Some sections, viz., those of the Mail, the 
Butte des Moulins, and many others, gave them 
powerful support, and refused to send deputies to 
the central assembly. They also rejected the 
forced loan, saying that tlicy tliernsclvcs would de- 
fray the expenses of their volunteers,' and were 
opposed to new lists of suspected persons, repeating 
that their revolutionary committee were competent 
to give efficiency to all measures of police within 
their own district. On the other hand, the Moun- 
taineers, the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, imd the 
meiwbcws of the commune, cried out treason, and 
repeated everywhere, that all true patriotB sliould 
unite their eft’orts to save the republic from the 
conspiracy of the twentv-two deputies. At the 
Cordelior.s, It was openly maintained that tlicy 
should be apprehended and put to death. In one 
assembly, where a concourse of fanatic females 
were accustomed to congregate, it was proposed 
that the opportunity afforded by the lii’st tumult in 
the convention should be seized upon to assassinate 
them. These furies carried daggers about their 
persons, daily (Imturbod the nsseinWy by their cla- 
mour in the galleries, and declared that they tliem- 
selves would save the republic. It was everywhere 
stated that many hundreds of these daggers had 
been made by a single oi’mourer in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. Neither party ever stirred out witli- 
out arms aud without weapons of attack or defence. 
No settled design had as yet been agreed upon ; 
but all minds were in such a state of ferment and 
agitation, tliat the sliglilest occasion would have 
sufficed to produce a simultaneous explosion. At 
the Jacobins, measures of every description were 
proposed. It was declared, that since the accusa- 
tions of tlie coramunc against the twcuty-two depu- 
ties did not prevent them from holding their si ttiiiga 
in the convention, a more energetic measure was 
necessax’y; that the citizens appoiuUid for La Veud€e 
ought not to quit Paris till they iiad saved the coun- 
try ; that the people had the means of saving the 
country in their hands, but that it was necessary to 
point out the means to tliem; and that, for this 
jiurpose, a committee of five members should be 
appointed, who should be permitted by the society 
to be the depository of all secret communications. 
To this others replied, tliat every thing should be 
stated openly in the club, and that there was no 
occasion to couocal anything from it, and that it 
would be much safer to act in an undisguised man- 
ner, Robespierre, who considered these notions 
imprudent, opposed them. Before he could con- 
sent to have recourse to illegal acts, ‘‘ he must 
be certain,” he said, “that the measures which he 
luiiisolf bad proposed would bo insufficient. Have 
you yet,” said he, “ raised your revolutionary 
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army? Have you enforced tjioae measures which 
aro necessary for the |>a.yment of Ihe mm-cnlotlesj 
whether ill arms, or sitting in their Hectiona? Have 
you aiTcatiMl all susjjectcil jicraons \ Have you con- 
verted your public iilacea into armourera’ work- 
shojis, and magazines of military stores? You 
have adopted none of tliosc prudent and salutary 
measures u'hieh )>j’ no me.ana compromise the 
patriots, and you suffer men who understalid no- 
thing of public iilfairH, to propose acts which are 
the cause of jdl the calumnies of which you are the 
object. It is nut until all legal measures are ex- 
hausted. that recourse is to be had to violent 
means, and eveu then it is not proper to suggest 
them in a society which is expected to act with 
wisdom and discretion. I know,’* added Robes- 
pierre, “that 1 am accused of moderaiUuiy but 1 
am too well known to fear such imputations.’^ 

Nmy, as on the eve of the lOth of August, all fcel- 
, ing the necessity of siding with one party hesi- 
j tated and rambled from plan to plan, but suggested 
, a meeting to come to some understanding with 
each other. The assembly of the Mairie liad 
already been formed, but the department as yet 
j took no part in it ; only one of its members, the 
! Jacobin Dufouniy, liad attended it *, many sections 
held back j the nuiyur had not yotimulo his appear- 
uiico, mid its next sitting was adjourned till Sun- 
day, the IhtU of May, to considui* the object of its 
meeting. Although the object for which this a.s- 
eenibly was called together was clearly defined by 
the commune, yet the same notions wero broached 
there as at any other filaco, and it was there stated 
as it liad boon olsewliere, that a new lOth of August 
was wanted. Hitherto, it had not gone beyond 
violent language, and the ordinary bUiatevin^a of 
a club. Tliuro had also been noticed women mixed 
with tile men, but this tumultuous assemblage had 
not Gxliibited greater liconco in its opinioDs and 
language than any otli<n‘of the popular assemblies. 

The l5th, IGth, and 17th of May were stormy 
days, and every cpiestion gave rise to bitter dis- 
cussion and furious conflicts in the assembly. The 
people of Bordeaux sent in an address, iu which 
tJiey declared their resolution of rising in the de- 
fence of their deputies, and intimated that one 
division was to march against the insurgents of La 
Vendile, and the other upon Paris, to exterminate 
the anarchists who dai*e to threaten the national | 
representation with violence. A letter from Mar- ' 
seilles announced the continued opposition of the 
sections in the towm ; and a petition from Lyons de- 
manded the aid of the assembly, to release those | 
who had been imprisoned as susj)ected persons, and 
who were menaced with the revolutionary tribunal, 
by Clialiev and the Jacobins, The reading of those 
addresses excited a fearful tumult; both the assem- 
bly and the galleries seemed on the point of pro- 
ceeding to personal violence. Nevertheless, the 
right side, roused by the dangers which threat- 
ened them, communicated their courage to the 
plain, and it was resolved by a great majority that 
the petition of the inhabitants of Bordeaux was n. 
noble display of patriotism ; every revolutionary 
tribunal established by the local authorities wasabo- 
lished, and those citizens who might be forced thi- 
ther, were authorized to repel force by force. These 
resolutions, at the same time, aggravated the indig- 
nation of the Mountain, and exalted the courage of 


the right hida. On the 10th, the fury of hidh 
parties had reached its height. The Mountain, 
deprived of many of its iiicnibers, who had been 
sent into the dopiirtmenls, cried out ogniuat the 
oppression they eufferock Guaclet requested per- 
mission to address the assembly, in order to present 
an hiatorital pamllel, and indeed he seemed to 
foretcl in a most imprcs.givo planner the fate of the 
oppo.sing parties. “When formerly in England,’^ 
said he, “a patriotic ninjority uttenipted to resist a 
factious minority, the latter cried out against oj)- 
pression, and by these clainourh succeeded at last 
in oppressing the majority itself. They called I 
themselves to the exclusion of all others. 

With this title, also, did the deluded multitude, who 
were instigated by the promise of plunder, and the 
partition of property, plume themselves ; and by 
such perver.siDii of honourablo appellations, and 
Bucb iniquitous bribes held out to penury, avarico, 
and base anibitiou, were they led mi to bhecomniis- 
sion of that act of outrage against the iiatio;i called 
Ike puvijing of the parliament^ of which Pride, for- 
merly a butcher, btit tlicn a colonel, was the author 
and chief perpetrator. A hundred and fifty mem- 
bers were driven out of the House of Commons, 
and the minority, consisting of fifty or sixty at 
most, remained masters of tliu state. 

“ But what followed ? These patriots, the in- 
struments of Cromwell, and whom lie forced to 
commit the most absurcl iniquities to promote liia 
own advancement, were at last driven out them- 
.selves, and their crimes furnished a pretext for 
the final accomplishment of the designs of the 
usurper.” Here Guadet, pointing out the butcher 
Legendre, Dautou, Lacroix, and all the other de- 
puties who were infaniouB for their immoraUty, 
added: “Cromwell at last entered the house of 
pai'Iiament, and addressing these same' members, 
who alone in their own opinions were capable of 
saving the country; you, said he to one, are a 
robber; to another, you are a drunkard ; to a 
third, you are a peculator of the public money ; 
and to a fourth, you are a whoremonger ; fly, said 
he to all, and leave your places for honest men. 
TJiey yielded without a word, and Cromwell as- 
sumed the supreme power,” 

This striking and affecling allusion made a deep 
impi’cssion on the as.sembly, who continued silent. 
Guadet continued, and in order to prevent this i 
“Pride's purge” (jjW'qaHon Pridienae), proposed ^ 
several measures of police, which were adopted by 
the assembly in the midst of outcries t»f dissatis- 
faction, Immediately after, a shameful scone tot»k 
place in the galleries. A woman attempted to 
thrust one of the men out of the chamber; she was 
seconded on all sides ; and the unfortunate man, 
who made a stout resiatnuce, was nearly crushed 
to death by the people. The guard in yaiii endea- 
voui'cd to restore silence and tranquillity, k^arat 
cried out that tins man whom they \yantcd to turn 
out was an aristocrat. The assembly were indig- 
nant at Marat, inasmuch ns it increased the danger 
of the unfortunate being who was exposed to assas- 
sination. Ho replied that tranquillity would never 
be restored till the nation was delivered from ah 
aristocrats, the accomplices of Dumouriez and 
statesinen (Jiomme$ Jktat), for such was his deaigua- 
tiou of the members of tlie right side, on account 
of their reputation for superior intelligence! 
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The ppesidont Isnard at this moment, took off 
his hat, a^nd demanded permission to mahe an im- 
portant declaration. He was listened to in pro- 
found silence, and in a tone of deep anxiety he spoke 
as follows. “ A conspiracy of England has been 
brought to my knowledge, of which it is my duty 
to iniornj the assembly. It is the design of Pitt to 
arm one part of the people against the other, by 
instigating them to insurrection. This insurrec- 
tion is to be commenced by women, znaiiy deputies 
are to be assassinated, and the convention dis- 
solved, and at the same time a descent of the En- 
glish on our coasts is to take place. 

“ Such is the decl.aration,” said Isnard, “ which 
I feel it my duty to make.’* 

The president was applauded by the majority ; 
hia declaration was ordered to he printed, and it 
was decreed that the deputies should not in future 
aeparato, so that eacli might share the common 
danger. The tumult which had taken place in the 
galleries was then explained. The woman who 
had first commenced this disturbance belonged, it 
was said, to a society called the Frat&rnityy who 
were accuatorned to occupy the galleries, to the 
excluaiou of strangers, and the federalists of the 
departments, and thus disturbod the debates by 
their bootings. The popular societies were then 
spoken of, and immediately clamours burst forth 
on every side. Mai*at, who liad been continuously 
running in and out of the lobbies, and crossing 
from oue bench in tlie hall to another, all tlio time 
speaking against the statesmen^ pointed out one of 
the members of the right aide, tiud said to him, 
Thou ait one, hut ike people ' will give thee and oihert 
thexY due** Guadet then sprang to the tribune, 
and endeavoured to inspire the assembly with cou- 
rage to come to a bold determination ; he enume- 
rated all the disorders of which Paris had become 
the theatre, the propositions which had been 
made in the popular societies, the terrible language 
uttered at the Jacobins, and the designs that had 
been openly avowed in tlie assembly of the Mairie. 
He maintained that the disturbance which they 
had just witnessed had no other object than to 
bring about a scene of confusion, that the medi- 
tated assassinations might be perpeti’ated the more 
etfectually. Although interrupted every moment, 
he yet succeeded in gaining a hearing to the end, 
and proposed two measures heroically bold, but, 
unfortunately, utterly impracticable, 

“ The anarchical authorities of Paris,” said he, 
^^are tlie great sources of every evil we complain 
of. I propose, then, to annul them, and to replace 
them by all the presidents of the sections, 

“ The convention not being free, I propose also 
that another should be assembled elsewhere, and 
that all new members should meet at Bruges, 
ready to constitute a convention ou the first sigual 
they may receive from you, or the moment they 
hear of the dissolution of the present convention.” 

These two propositions produced a fearful tu- 
mult. All the members of the right rose up, cry- 
ing out, that tliis was the only means of saving the 
republic, and seemed to acknowledge the audacious 
genius of Guadet, wlio possessed the means of 
communicating this ti*mh. The left side, on the 
contrary, also rose, and menacing their adversa- 
ries in. their turn, exclaimed that the pint was at 
last discovered, the conspirators unmasked, and 


that their machinations against the indivisibility 
of the republic were at last avowed. Danton then 
would have ruslied to the tribune, but he was not 
permitted, and Barrfere, in the name of the com- 
mittee of public safety, took precedence. 

Barrere, with his usual insinuating address and 
conelUatory tone, said “that if he had been per- 
mitted to speak before, ho could have discovered 
many facts illustrative of the state of France, 
which had come to his knowledge within the last 
few days.” He then spoke of the schemo of dis- 
solving the convention ; that the president of his 
section had collected from the conversation of tlie 
procurator Clmumette, a line of argument demon- 
sti'ative of that intention ; that at the Ev^chd, and 
at another assembly of the Mairie, the same ques- 
tion bud been discussed*, that to attain this object, 
it Was proposed to excite a tumult, that the women 
were to bo employed for this purpose, and that 
twenty-two deputies were to be assassinated in the 
confusion. Barrere added, that the minister for 
foreign affairs and the minister of the interior must 
have procured information on this subject, and that 
they ought to be heard. Alluding tlien to the 
measures which had been proposed, “He agreed,'* 
he .Said, “in opinion with Guadet as to the charac- 
ter of the authorities of Paris; the department," 
he said, ^^was perfectly impotent; the sections 
usurped the sovereignty of the nation, and the 
commune was ui’ged into every kind of extrava- 
ganco and excess by its procurator Cliauinette, 
who had been formerly a monk, and consequently, 
like all nobles and priests, an object of suspicion; 
but be believed that the dissolution of these autho- 
rities would rather occasion a tumultuous anarchy. 
As to the assembling of new members at Bruges, 
that course would neither be able,” said he, “ to 
aave the convention or supply its place. There 
was but one means, he thought, of defending one- 
eelf from the real dangers which threatened, with- 
out having recourse to exU’eme measures: this was 
to nominate a commission of twelve deputies, who 
should have it in charge to verify ail the acts of 
the commune which had been passed during the 
last month, to gain iuformation respecting any 
plots which might be can’ying on in the interior, 
and to bring to light all the designs which had 
been formed against the national representation, 
to interrogate ministers, to collect from all the 
committees and all the authorities every needful 
information, and finally, be authorized to have at 
their disposal the necessary means of securing the 
persons of the conspirators.** 

The first flash of admiration and excitement past, 
tlie majority were very glad to adopt this concilia- 
tory project of Barrere. Nothing was more com- 
mon than the nomination of these commissions. 
On every fresh event, on every danger, on every 
new occasion, the assembly nominated a committee 
for the purpose of providing for the contingency, 
and from the very moment that individuals wore 
appointed to carry any measure into execution, 
the assembly seemed to consider that the measure 
would, as a matter of course, be carried out, and 
that the committees should always possess energy, 
intelligence, or power, sufficient for tiie purpose of 
the assembly. The present committee, however, 
wa^ not deficient in energy, for it was composed 
almost exclusively of members of the right aide, 
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of which number were Boyer Fonfrede, Tlabaufe 
Saint-Etieime, Kervolegan, and Henry Lariviere, 
all members of the Gironde. But the very energy 
of these deputies only hastened their downfall. 
Appointed for the purpose of protecting the con- 
vention from the violence of the Jacobins, they 
only aggravated their fury, and augmented that 
danger which they were called upon to avert. The 
Jacobins had daily menaced the Girondists in their 
harangues i the Girondists replied to these me- 
naces by the constituting a coramiaaion j and to 
this menace the Jacobins finally prepared to reply 
by one fatal blow, in originating the events of the 
31st of May and the 2nd of June. 

Tills commission had scarcely been instituted 
when popular societies and sections cried out as 
usual, against an inquisition and martial law. Tlie 
assembly of the Mairie, which had been adjourned 
to Sunday the 19th, again met, and was much more 
numerously attended than it had been before ; but 
the mayoT was not present, and an administrator 
of police presided. Some sections were also ab- 
sent, and hardly thirty-five sent their commissaries. 
'Tills assembly called itself the central revolutionary 
coimiiitee. It was agreed that no register should 
be hept, that nothing which transpired should be 
cotniiilttod to writing, and that no one should be 
suffered to retiro till the sitting was broken up. 
The finosfcions to be discussed were then fixed 
upon. The avowed objects for which this associ- 
ation had been formed was to consider the best 
means of enforcing the loan, and to frame a new 
list of tlie svspedr.fL But the first words that were 
uttered began by declaring the patriots of llio 
convention incapable of saving tlie commonweal, 
that it therefore became necessary to make provi- 
sion for such incapacity, consequently there was a 
neces'iity of apprehending suspected persons, whe- 
ther they existed in the adrainiatratlous, the sec- 
tions, or in the assembly itself, and to put it out of 
their power of committing any mischief. One 
' member coolly and deliberately asserted that be 
knew no suspicious oharacters but what were in 
the convention, and that the blow should first alight 
there. lie then proposed a simple method of 
effecting this ; it was, to selsse upon the twenty- 
two deputies, to carry them off to a certain house 
in the faubourgs, and there murder them, and 
then to forge letters giving out that they had 
emigrated. ‘^We need not do this ourselves,” 
added liej for if we pay for this service, it will be 
easy to find executioners.” Another member re- 
plied that this proposition was impracticable, and 
that it would be better to wait till Bobespierre and ' 
Marat had brought forward their measures of in- 
surrection, which doubtless would be found more i 
effective. “ Silence,” cried many voices, no 
names.” A third member, a deputy from the sec- 
tion of 92, considered it unjustifiable to resort to 
assassination, so long as tribunals existed to pass 
judgment upon the enemies of the republic. This 
observation produced much tninultj the doctrine it 
contained was loudly exclaimed against j it was 
observed that none were suffered there but those 
who could brir.g themselves to a level with existing 
circumstanceB, and that every one ought to accuse 
his neighboui‘if he had any suspicion of his want of 
energy. And instantly that person who had shewn 
his hankering after biwa or tribunals was expelled 


the assembly. It was perceived, at the same time, | 
that a member of the section of tlio Fraternity, 
a section very unfavourably disposed towards the 
Jacobins, was taking notes, and he was forthwith 
expelled in the same maniier as the former. The I 
asfcjemhly then continued, in tlie same tone, to set 
about the proscription of the deputies, discussed 
the locality that was to be the scene of thia 
tembrizatlori) and ordered the imprisonment of other 
suspected persons both in the commune and the 
sections. One member wished the execution to 
take place that very night, but he was answered 
that it was impracticable ; he replied, that they 
had men all ready, and added, that at midnight 
Coligny w.i3 at the court, and that at one o’clock 
ho was dead 

The time elapsed in these and similar proposi- 
tions ; the discussion of these different measures 
was put off to the following day, and it was set- 
tled they should discuss three questions; 1, the 
carrying off of the deputies; 2. the proBcrlption list 
of the suspected; 3. the purging of all tlia public 
offices and committees. They then adjourned till | 
six o’clock tbs following evening. I 

On Monday, Llie 20th, this assembly met again ; 
on thia occasion Pache was present. He was pre- ' 
sented with several lists of suspected persons, con- 
taining names of every degree. Some members 
obsoiwed that it was necessary that no handwriting 
of a member should be linown, and that therefore 
the lists should be rc-cDpiod j others declared that 
the republicans had nothing to fear. Pache said 
that it mattered little to ])im howmanylniewhehad 
been furnished with these lists, for they concerned 
the police of Paris, which was under his charge. 
The subtle and reserved character of Pache did not 
fail in consistency, and he was not desirous of taking 
any part in what was required of him, beyond what 
was prescribed by the law and by his office. 

One member, taking notice of these precautions, 
remarked that he emst certainly be ignorant of 
what had passed tlie evening before, that lie could 
not know the order of tlie questions, and that the 
first was the carrying off the twenty-two deputies. 
Pache then observed that the persons of all the de- 
puties were confided to the protectinu of the city of 
Paris, and that to use personal violence against 
them would compromise the capital ^Yitll the de- 
partments, and provoke a civil war. He was 
asked, why then had he signed the petition of the 
16th of April against the twenty-two 1 He replied, 
that ill that case he did no more than his duty, in 
placing hia aignatui*e to a petition which had been 
given him to present to the convention ; but that 
the question at present proposed travelled out of 
the commission of the assembly, who had met solely 
for the purposes of taking expedient measures wUh 
regard to the loan and the suspected persons ; and 
tlmt if such discussions as the present were conti- 
nued, he sliould be obliged to break up the sitting. 
These observations caused a great disturbance ; 

* In evident allusion to the fale of Coligny, who perished 
In the massacre of St. SaitholomeWi in August, 1572, which 
lasted eeveii days: the present dark reference to this parallel 
of the September murders, seems to confirm what the author 
of Curiosities o/ IsitffUiure aaseited, via. that this tnaa- 
lacre, called by the world religious, was by the French 
cabinet considered at that time merely as a polllioal or state 
expedient. Tram. 
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and as in the pi'esGUGo of PiicUc nothing conUl j 
well 1)0 done, ami us they liad no taato for merely 
employing thomsolvoa upon the lists of suspected 
persons, they adjourned sintf die. 

On Tuesday, the 2lst, there were no more tliim 
a dozen members present. Some were unwilling 
to assist at so tuiiuiltuous and violent a meeting} 
and others found that they were not able to delibe- 
rate tliere with sufficient energy. 

It was at the club of the CovdelievSj therefore, 
that all the fury of the cons[)iraturs was on the next 
day, the 22nd, to diachavge itself. The men, aa 
well as women, uttered the most horrible yellings. 
It was an immediate insurreetion that they wanU'd, 
and the blood of tvventy-two deputies would not now 
satisfy them, but they thirsted for tliat of three 
hundred. One woman, Bpeaking with the vehe- 
mence of her sex, proposed that all the citizens 
should assemble at the pluoc de la to 

present in a body a petition to tlio convention, and | 
not go away until they had foi'ced from them all ! 
! those decrees which were iudisjiensablo to the public 
welfare. The young Varlet, who had been lately par- | 
bicularly cuiisplcuous in every riot, presented some 
articles of a plan of insurrection} lie proposed pro- 
ceeding to the Cfuivontion with the Rights of Man 
covered wth ci'ape, and carryitigotf all the deptitice i 
who belonged to the constituent and Icgislalivc ’ 
assemblies, dlamiasing all the miaieters, and putting 
the vemuindev of the Bourbon family to death. 
Legendre hastened to the tribune to protest against 
auGli proposals. The utmost pitch of hia voice 
could hardly surmount the groans and the bootings 
wiiioh were directed against him, and witli the 
greatest difficulty lie proceeded with the utmost 
energy to combat the incendiary notions of young 
Vai'let. Nevertheless, they would have a time 
fixed for the insurrection; they must needs appoint 
a day to go and demand of the convention what 
■ they desired: the night, however, being advanced, 
they all went away ^Yitlloat having come to any 
decision whatever. 

All Paris had been already apprised of wlmt had 
I been said, ns well in the t'vo assemblies held at the 
mayoralty on the I9th and 20tli, as in the sitting 
of the Covdeliers of the 22nd. A great number of 
members of the central revolutionary committee had 
themselves denounced the designs wliicli Iiad tln*re 
been then avowed, as well as the propositions which 
had been made ; and the report of a conspiracy 
against a considerable body of citizens and deputies 
was every where circulated, The commission of 
twelve was informed of it with gi’eat minuteness, 
and prepared to put in action against the re- 
puted authors of this plot the most violent mea- 
sures. 

The section of the Fraternity denounced them 
formally on the 24th, in an address to the conven- 
tion ; they reported what had been siud and done 
in the assembly of the Mairie, and loudly accused 
the mayor Iiiinsclf of having assisted at the meet- 
ing, The right side seconded with their acclama- 
tions this spirited denunciation, demanding that 
Pache should be surntnoued to the hai*. Marat re- 
plied, that the iriembora of the right side were 
themselves the sole conspii*atora, and that Valaz^, 
at whose IujUsq they were accustomed to meet every 
day, luid advised them to arm themselves, in con- 
sequence of which they had repaired to the con- 
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v<‘uti(m pvitvidoil with pistols. ^‘Yea 1” exclaimed 
Valaze, “ I did give this advice, hccausQ U bocnine 
necessary to defend onr lives, and by adopting my 
certainly should have preserved 
them.” “Yes, yes 1” energetically shouted all the 
ni^inbersof the right side. La&ourco added a fact 
of a very grave nature, iljDvicly, that the ennspira- 
toi'Sj appai'cntly iiudor the impression that the 
execution was to have taken place in tlic preceding 
night. Clime to his house for the purpose of cai'rying 
him off. 

At this period, it was understood that the com- 
mission of twelve was supplied with all tlie necessary 
means for developing the conspiracy, and prose- 
cuting its authors, and they nnnomiced their report 
thereon for the next day. Tlie convention at the 
same time declared, that the section of the Frater- 
nity bad deserved well of the country. 

On the evening of the same day, there was a 
great outcry at the municipality against the section 
of the Fraternity, who have, said tliey, calutnuiat(‘d 
the mayor and tiie patriots, by imagining that tlicy 
Were desirous of murdering the national ropi'cspiifca- 
tivea. Since the thing had boon nici’ely proposed, 
and bad been opposed amongst others by the 
mayor, Chaiimette, aiul tho commiuie inferred that 
U was calumnious Co c/iaracterize it as an absoiute 
cciuftpiracy, it certainly could not \}o deemed ono 
in the strict sense of the word ; it did not rrsombk* 
those plots batched in profound geerccy, such aaaro 
often concerted within tho walls ol pahu*(’R, but 
Was, on tlie contrary, such as the mulUtudiiu)ua po- 
pulace of a great city might form ; it was the 
cc)mniencement of tlioso popular movement's tu- 
multuously proposed and tumnltuoii.sly execiitod 
by the deluded mob, as on the 14th ol July and on 
the 10th of A^igust. In this aouse, it was \iudo\d)t- 
edly a conspii'acy; but it is almost useless to Gutlen- 
vour to arrest the progress of these general com- 
motions, for they do not aim at attacking unawares 
that power which is imsuspicioua and slumbering, 
but strike opeidy and foarleasly at that authority 
which is awake and vigilant. 

Oq the succeeding day, the 24th, two other sec- 
tions, those of the Tuilories and the Butte-drs- 
Houlms, joined themselves to that of tho Frater- 
nity, for tho purpose of denouncing the amne 
proceedings. If reason,” said the seuLion of tlic 
Butle-des-Moulins, is not Bufficient to weigh with 
tliem, make an appeal to the good citizens of Paris, 
and we can assure you, beforehand, that our section 
will iteelf contribute not a little to prostrate again 
to the dust these di-sguised royalists, who insolently 
aaaurae the designation of suns-cululies.*^ On this 
very clay, the mayor wrote to the ussemhly an ex- 
planation of what had passed at the Mairie. It 
waa not,” said he, “ a conspiracy; it was a mere ile- 
liberatiou upon framing the lists of suspecied per- 
sons. ^ Certain liot-headed individuals had, it is 
true, interrupted the prriccedings by the introduc- 
tion of some unreasonable propositions, but aa for 
Pache ho had himself called to order those who 
had tKiveiled out of the commission; but these 
ebullitions of the imagination were produeLive of no 
result.” Little regard, however, was paid to this 
letter of Pache, whilst they listened to the Commis- 
sion of Twelve, who presented themselves in order 
to suggest a decree of general safety. This decree 
placed the national represeutatiun, and the depots 
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wliieli contniiiod tlio public treasure, umler tlm 
safeguard and protection of the good citizens. 
All wore retiuired, tat the sound of drum, to repair 
to the point for mustering the company of the 
quarter, and to miirch at the first signal which 
should be given. No one was to be absent from 
the appointed place; and, during the nomination of 
a commandant-general, to fill the situation of San- 
terro, who had departed for LaVendde, tho oldest 
oflicer of tho legion was to have the superior com- 
mand. The meetings of the section were to be 
closed at ten o’cloch in the evening, and their pre- 
sidents were made responsible for the execution of 
tins article. The draft of this decree was adopted 
without amendment, iiotwitlistanding several de- 
bates, and the opinion of Danton, who said, that in 
thus putting the agaembly and other public cstab- 
lisliinentg under the protection of tlie citizens of 
Paris, they dticreed an acknovdedoment of their own 
pusillammit^ [on decr&kiU la peur). 

Immediately after having proposed this decree, 
the commission of twelve at once arrested the 
two administrators of police, Murino and Michel, 
who were accused of having, at the assembly of 
tho Mairie, made tliose propositions which had 
boon productive of so much alarm. Besides these, 
they also arrested the deputy of the procurator of 
the comnume, n.uiiod lIcTort; a man who, under 
the style oH I^h'e Duchciu\ had wvitton a newspaper 
shoet still more abonnnublo than that of Marat, 
an<l wliioh he had, by a stylo of language, at once 
grovelling and revolting, levoUed to the capacity 
of the lowest dregs of the populace. Ildbert, in 
this newspaper, openly printed and published all 
the obnoxious things whicli the aforesaid Michel 
, and Marino were accused of having verbally sug- 
gested at the Maivio. Tho commission appeared 
to think it their duty to prosecute both those who 
recoinmoiidod, and thoae who would have executed 
a new insurrection. Scarcely was the mandate of 
arrest sent forth against Hubert, before he repafred 
in all haste to tho commune to announce what had 
happened to him, aud to show to the gener.il 
council the mandate of arrest by which a blow had 
been struck at him. It would tear lihii away, lie 
said, from the execution of all his functions, but 
nevertheless, he would obey it. The cowitnuno, 
he was sure, would not forget the oath t3iey had 
taken, to consider themselves as coUecfciv6lyi hfc- 
taoked in the person of one of their members. .H© 
did not invoke the recollection of this oath dn his- 
own account, for he was ready to lose his hl3ad on^; 
the scaffold, but on the part of his fellow-citizeilB^L, 
thus menaced with a new kind of slavery. Nurae-» 
rous cheers followed this harangue of Heberk.'J 
Chaumette, tlie procurator- in-chief, embraced him, 
as did also the president, in the name of the whole 
council. The sitting was declared permanent 
until they should receive tidings of Hdbevt. The 
members of the ooimeil were ’ recommended to 
carry their coiidoloments aud assistance to tho 
wives and children of all those who had been ov 
should be imprisoned. 

The sitting accordingly became permanent, and 
from hour to hour messengers were sent to the 
commission of twelve, to obtain news of their 
magistrate, who had been, to use his own expres- 
sion, torn away from his functions. At half-past 
two o’clock in tlie morning, they learnt that he had 


undergone an interrogatory, and that Viu’lot. had 
likewise been arrested. At four o'‘cU)i'lv, it was 
ainiounced that Hubert was impnsotmrl in the 
Abbaye. At five o’clock, Chaimietto presented 
himself at the doer of this prison, in order to 
ubhiiii an interview with bim, but lie could not 
gain admission. In the morning, the council- 
general prepared u petition to the convention, and 
caused it to be carried by expresses tliroiigli each 
of tho sections, in order to secure their fauiiport. 
In almost every one of the sections great contrarie- 
ties existed. They were every uummnt constantly 
desiring to change the bureaux and the presidents, 
to make or to annul arrests, to hu])pnrt nr oppose 
the system of the commune, to sign or reject any 
petition emanating from it. In the Bequel, this 
petition, approved by a great number ot aectious, 
was presented on the day of the 26th, to the con- 
vention. The de])utatio[i of the commune com- 
plained of the calumnies circulated agaiubt the 
magistrates of the people; they required that the 
petition of the section of the Fraternity should be 
iM'ferred to the public prosecutor, in order that the 
culpable parties, if any, or else tho calnmniatora, 
should be brought to punishment. In short, they 
demanded justice to be done upon the coinmis&lon 
of twelve, who had perpetrated violence on the 
peraoii of one of the public miigistrates, in ab- 
stracting liim from his functions, and imprifioning 
him in tho Abbaye. Isnai’d was at tins time pi’e- 
sident, and in tliiit character addreB.sed the depu- 
tation. ^‘Magistrates of the people,” comintmeed 
he, with a grave and sever© tone, “ it is espi'cially 
necessary that you heaikcn to important Irutlia. 
France has conficred her representatives to the 
city of Paris, and she cliargoa herself with their 
preservation. If the national r&preseutdticn has 
been violated by either of those conspiracies by 
which we Iiave been surrounded Binee the 10th of 
March, an evil from which the niugi^tratca have 
been the last to preserve us ; 1 dt'claro, in tho 
name of the republic, that Paris should \iave felt 
the vengeance of France, and her name should 
have been rased from the list of cities,” This 
reply, solemn in itself, and delivered impressively, 
produced in the assembly a profound emotion; a 
multitude of voices demanded that it should be 
printed. Bnnton asserted tliat this vv/is calculated 
^to augment tho division vvhicli had begun to dis- 
play itself between the capital and the depart- 
'ments, and that there was no necessity for doing 
japy thing which might be likely to add to that 
jU&happIue.ss. The convention, being of opinion 
'that sufficient impression had been made by the 
idfeliyei^of the speech, and by tho energetic pro- 
Iceed^gs of th® Twelve, passed at once to the order 
of ih©), day, without giving any directions for the 
jn^opopo^ printing of the president’s reply. 

Th© • daputi<i6 of the commune were thus dis- 
missed Vithoufe obtaining any thing. The re- 
mainder icd'^the 26th> andtlie ^Yhl>le of the next 
ii.y, the 26bh,pa8B^ in the exhibition of di.sordcrly 
scenes among4hdi8eCtiong. They disputed on all 
hands, and different- opinions were alternately 
uppermost, ' according ( to 4ho hour of the day, or 
the greater or Jesseriihumber of persons of each 
party pi*eseiit. The/copomUne continued to send 
messengers to in'qufrelih^O'the state of M, Hebert. 
At one time, ibjiey fouftd jhim asleep ; at another, 
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you ^vere not free ; you were doiuinecrod over by 
those who prosichcd up niurclev.” Legendre, from 
his place, loudly exclaimed, “ Their aim is to make 
us lose our sitting I I protest that if Lanjuinais 
continues his slanders, T will hurl him to the foot 
of the tribune 1” Tliis scandalous threat drew 
down censure from the assenably, and plaudits from 
the galleries. Guadet &ooh after demanded that the 
wonls of Legendre should be inserted in the mi- 
nutes and circulated throughout France, that she 
might know how lier deputies were treated. Lan- 
jiiinais, crmtininiig, repeated that the decree of the 
past night had not been lawfully carried, since the 
petitioners had voted along with the deputies; or, 
even were that not the case, the matter should be 
reconsidered, as, at all events, the assembly was 
not then unbiiisscd. “ "When you are free,” added 
Lanjuinais, “ you do not vote impunity to crime.” 
On tlie left, it was affirmed that Lanjuinais falsi- 
fied the facts: that the petitioners had not voted, 
that they had ovou retired into the passages On 
the right, the contrary was maintained ; and with- 
out being hoard at all on tills point, limy put to the 
vote the reiioal of the decree, wliicli was carried 
hy a majority of iifty-oue. "You have dene,” then 
exclaimed DaiUen, "a great act of justice, .and I 
hope that, beforo the cud of the sitting, it will be 
again hrouglib forward. But if tho commission 
which you are lunv about to re-establish I’Ctains 
the exercise of its tyraniiioa! powers, if the nuigis- 
tratea of the people are not restored to liberty and 
their fiinctioni^, then 1 declare to you that, after 
having proved that wc surpass our enemies iu pru- 
dence and sagacity, we shall uLsci prove that tee are 
caj^ttble of going beyond them in audacity and rewlu- 
tionarij ri( 7 oar.” The provisional enlargement of 
the arrested parties was then put to the vote, and 
carried unanimously. Rabaut St. Etienne wished 
to he heard on the part of the eommlssioii of 
twelve he called for attention in the name of the 
public safety, but could not make himself be heard; 
in CQiicluaion, he gave in his resignation. 

Tlie decree was thus repealed, and the regaining 
of the majority by the right side appeared to prove 
that it had only appertained to the left during some 
moments of distraction. Although the magistriites 
in question had been rolwiscd, although He'bert 
had been restored to the commune, where he was 
received with garlands, notwithshmdiug this, the 
repeal of tho decree had raised up a nmltitiule of 
passions, and the storm which had appeared to 
have subsulod for a moment, began to bluster anew 
with terrible violouce. 

Tho same day, the assembly which had been 
held at the Mairie, and which had ceased to meet 
since the mayor had prohibited the discussion of 
the prop(ibitiana denominated those of the pabUc 
welftire, vvas called together again at the Ev6chd 
in the electoral club, whither several electors oc- 
casionally rusorted. This assembly was composed 
of commissaries of the sections, chosen in the 
committees of eupenntendance, of commissaries 
of the coniinvuie, of the department, and of various 
clubs. Even tlie women were represented tliere, 
and out of a number of five hundred persons a 
hundred females might be counted, at the head of 
whom one was placed who hadbeen rendered conSpi- 
ouona by lier political ravings and popular eloquence. 
On the first day there appeared at this meeting no 


more than the deputies from thirty-Hix sections ; 
there remained twelve who had not deputed any i 
cnmiuissaries ; and to those a fresh summons was | 
addressed. The assembly occupied itself at length 
in naming a commission of six members, charged 
with the consideration of, and report upon, the 
measures to be adopted for ensuring the general 
safety. After this preliminary act, tliey adjourned 
till tho morrow, the 29th. 

The same evening, a great tumult occurred among 
tho aeclion.s ; in spite of the decree of the conven- 
tion, by virtue of wliicli their sittings were to close 
at ten o’clock, they prolonged them considerably 
later, constituting themselves at that hour into 
patriotic societies, under which new designation 
they carried their debates far into the night. In 
some of these meetings, fresh addresses were 
framed against the commission of twelve ; in 
others, they drew up petitions to the assembly, 
demanding an explanation of the words of its jjre- 
aident, laiiard, — “Paris shall be nmd from the list 
of cities.” 

At the commune, Chaumette made a long speech 
on the palpable conspiracy which had been dovised 
against liberty, the ministry, and the right side, &c. 
Hubert having come among them, related the par- 
ticulars of his imprisonment ; upon this, he re- 
ceived a garland (which he deposited upon tho bust 
of J. J. Rousseau) and finally returned to liia sec- 
tion, accompanied by tho commissiiries of tlie com- 
mune, who paraded in triumph the magistrate thus 
delivered from his fetters. 

Next day, the 29th, the convention was afflicted 
with new intelligence of a distressing kind, coming 
from the two most important military points ; the 
North and La Vendde. The army of the north had 
been repelled between Bonchain and Cainbray, 
and the latter town and Vuloneionnea were de- 
prived of all communication. At Fonfccnay the re- 
publican troops had been completely defeated by 
general Lescure, who had taken possession of 
Frmtenay itself. This news oacEuainned the greatest 
consternation, and rendered the state of the mode- 
rate party more dangerous. The sections came in 
procession with banners beaniig these words — Re- 
sistance to oppression. Some among thern required, 
ns tliey had announced the preceding night, an 
explanation of the words of Tsnard ; others de- 
clared, that there was no other inviolability except 
that of the ])ec)plG, and that consequently those 
deputies who had sought to arm the departments 
against Paris should be impeached ; that the com- 
mission of twelve should be annulled ; that a re- 
volutionary army should be organized, &c. 

At the Jacobins the sitting was not without its 
special object. On all sides, it was proclaimed that 
the moment liad arrived when it was at length ne- 
cessary to save the people; and whenever a mem- 
ber presented himself to suggest the incasuros to be 
employed, he was referred to the conmiissiou of 
six, nominated at the central club. " That,” said 
they, ‘^has it in charge to provide for every thing, 
£Uid to pursue the means of securing the public 
welfiu'G.” Legendre, wishing to apeak of the dan- 
gers of tlie day, and of the necessity of exhausting 
lawful measurea before recourse was had to exti’e- 
mities, was treated as a double dealer. Robea- 
pierre, without explaining himself, said that it was 
for the commune to closely identify itself with the 
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jK'ople ; (liat, 118 for himsclfj liG was incapable of 
prescribing LliR muans of security ; that such a 
service was nut to ho. aecoinpllslicd by any single 
man, certainly not by him, worn out by four years 
of revolution, and cGiiaunied by a fever, slow, yet 
mortal 

Tiicse words from the tribune made a great sen- 
sation, and called forth animated cheers. These 
words sufficiently indicated that ho as well as every 
body else deferred taking any settled course until it 
had been settled by the municipal autliority at the 
TLv^chc what they would do. This assembly of 
the EvSclid, again met, and, as on the preceding 
night, a considerable number of females mixed 
vvitli the rnembera. Its first act was to impart 
confidence to proprieiah-es by swearing to respect 
property. Property was respected, said they, 
even on the 10th of August and Hfch of July ; 
and instantly they took the oath to respect it on 
the 3lat of May, 1703. After this, Dufourny, 
member of the commission of six, said that, with- 
out a commandant- general of the Parisian guard, 
it would be impossible to answer for any favourable 
i^eault,and that he felt himself called on to demand 
the nomination of one without delay by the com- 
mune, A woman, the celebrated Liiconibo, se- 
conded tlio motion of Dufourny, declaring, that 
witliniit prompt and vigorous measures it would be 
impn.ssiblo to protect thcinsolvus. On this, they 
deapalolifiil deputies to the commune, and that 
body replied much in the Iringiiagc adopted by 
Paclie, that the modo of noiuinating a coimnand- 
ant-gonoral was by the regulated docrco.s of the 
convention, and iiiusmuoh as this inode prohibited 
the commune from nauiing mio itself, all they 
could do therefore was to wish them success. It 
was in point of fact notliing more than a rccom- 
Tuondation to the club to consider this appointment 
among the number of tliose extraordinary mea- 
Hurca it behoved tlieni to talie for that puhlic 
welfare which they were bound to protect. The 
assembly subsequently invited all the cantons of 
the departments to unite themselves with it, and 
despatched deputies for that ]mriioaG to Versailles. 
A blind confidence was required in the name of 
tlie six, and a promise was exacted that all their 
suggestions should be executed without examina- 
tion. Silence was prescribed on every subject 
which regarded the grand question of the means, 
and they adjourned until the following morning at 
nine o’clock, in order then to commence a sitting 
which should be permanent and decisive. 

The commission of twelve w.as apprized of all 
this the same evening : the committee of public 
safety knew it also, and learnt besides, by means of 
a placard printed in the course of the day, tliat 
there had been suspicious private meetings at Cha- 
renton, at which Danton, Marat, and Kobespieri’e 
bad attended. Tho committee of public welfare, 
profiting by h. moment at which Danton was absent 
from it, commanded tho minister of the interior to 
make the mgst active inquisition for the discovery 
of this secret suspicious meeting. Nothing, how- 
ever, Was discovered, and every inqaii'y tended to 
prove that the niniours Were groundless. It ap- 
peared altogether a fabrication, originating With tliic 
municipM assembly Robespierre ardently desired 
a revolution which should be openly directly against 
his antagonists the Giroiidisis, but lie did not 


choose to compromise himself in order to forward 
sUch a scheme; it was enough fur him to let it 
take its course, as he had repeatedly done in former 
instances during the month of Alny. In fact, his 
language held to the Jacobins, wlicrein he said that 
the commune ought to closely identify itself with 
the people, and devise those means he was unable 
of himself to suggest, was an actual coninyancc at 
insuiTection This acquiescence was quite suffi- 
cient, and there was excitement enough at the 
central club to operate, witliout mixing liimsclf up 
with their proceedings. As for Murat, he aided 
the movement by his newspapers, .ind by his out- 
rageous behaviour every day at the convention, 
but lie was not one of the commi&.sion of six, abso- 
lutely charged with the iubuiTcctioii. The only 
man who could be suspected to liavo been tlio cuii- 
, coaled author of this movement was Danton, but ho 
was irresolute ; ho desired tlio abolition of the 
commission of twelve, yet at the same time he 
did not wish that any iiiL’erfernnce with the na- 
tional representation should take place. Meilhan, 
meeting him in tlie course of the day at the 
committee of public safety, accosted him, con- 
versed with him amicably, and gave him to uii- 
dorstand tho distinction the Girondists made 
between him and Robespierre, what consiilciM- 
tion they had for his great influence, and ended 
by observing what a grand part lie would be 
enabled to play by using his power for the general 
benefit, and the support of honest men. Danton, 
affected by these words, hastily raised his licacl, 
and said to Meilhan, “You Girondists have no 
confidence in me.” Meilhan reiicived his former 
assertions. “ They have no kind of confidenoe,” 
repeated Danton, who parted without desiring to 
continue the conversation. Thuse expressions 
completely demonstrated the bias of this man. 
He despised this municipal popukace ; he had no 
taste either for Riibcspierre or Marat, .and wtiuld 
have preferred to place himself at the hiuid of tlio > 
Girondists, had he not knoivn them destitute of all 
confidence in liim. A difTerence both of conduct 
awd principles separated them entirely ; besides 
I this, Duiitou could not discover, either in their 
character or opinions, that energy wliicli was re- 
quisite in order to preserve the rfvolution, the 
grand object which he reg.arded beyond every 
thing else. Danton, indifferent to persons, sought 
hut to distinguish that one of Hie two parties who 
could ensure to the revolution tho most certain and 
rapid progress. Possessing entire eontrul over the 
Cordeliers and the commission of six, it is to be 
presumed, that he had a great part in the uiovo- 
lucnfc which was then preparing, and it appeared 
as if he would first of all have overthrown the 
commission of twelve, sure enough of seeing what 
lie wished come to pass afterwards with respect to 
the Gii'ondiata. 

At length, the scheme of the insurrection was 
formed hi the heads of the conspirators of the 
central revolutionary club. Tliey did not intend, 
to use their own expression, to create a physical 
insurrection, but one ■ altoyiUher tnoral; to respect 
persqns and property; in short, to violate, in the 
iriost tnethodical manner possible, both the laws 
and the liberty of the convention. Tlioir scope 
was to put the commune into a state of iusuiroc- 
^ Seo note 54 in the Appeiidi.t. 
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tion, to summon in its name all the armed force 
which it bad the right of calling out, to suiTouiid 
the convention with this armed body, and to make 
an addresB to it, which should in form seem nought 
else than a petition, but in substance should ope* 
rate as a command ; they meant, in a word, to 
petition sword in hand. 

On Thursday, the 30th, the commissioners of the 
sections assembled at the Evfichd, and formed them* 
selves into what they c.^\\eA i\\Q Republican Union. 
Invested with full powers from all the sections, they 
declared, themselves in insurrection for the pur- 
pose of preserving the common weal, menaced by 
an aristocratkal and liberlp'oppressin^/action. The 
mayor, persisting in liia ordinary line of conduct, 
made certain reprcsciitationa as to the character of 
tills measure, which, liowever, he contented himself 
by mildly protesting against, and concluded by ren- 
dering obedience to the insurgents, who ordered 
him to repair to the commune to proclaim what 
they were about to decree. It was in tiie sequel 
resolved that the forty-eight sections should be oa- 
aenibled for the purpose of promulgating, that same 
day, their resolution in regard to the intended in- 
surrection, and that immediately afterwai’ds the 
tocsin should be rung, the barriers closed, and 
the ffinirede beaten in all tbe streets. The sections 
accordingly did assemble, and the day passed in 
collecting, in an uproarious manner, tbe vote in 
favour of tbe insurrection. The committee of 
public welfare, aud the commission of twelve, sent 
messengers to the authorities to ascertain what all 
this meant. The mayor informed them, mtli a 
show at least of apparent regi‘et,of the plan formed ^ 
at theEv^ch^. L’HuilUer, procurator-syndic of the 
department, declared openly and with a calm con- 
fidence of manner, the present scheme of this en- 
tirely moral insurrection, aud he then quietly re- 
joined his colleagues. 

Thus terminated the proceedings of the day, and 
at dusk the clang of the tocsin, and the beating of 
the giniraUf resounded through every street, the 
barriers were closed, and the citizens asked each 
other ill amaze whether new massacres were not 
about to dabble the capital with their blood. All 
the deputies of the Gironde, as well as the threatened 
ministers, passed that night from home. Roland 
went to hide himself at the house of a friend, 
Buzot, Louvet, Barbaroux, Guadet, Bergoiug, and 
Rabaut St. Etienne, intrenched themselves in a 
detached room, furnished with good weapons of 
defence, and ready, in case of attack, to defend 
themselves to the last drop of their blood. At five 
o’clock hi the morning, they issued forth with the 
intent of delivering themselves up to the conven- 
tion, whei'e, under favour of the early dawn, several 
members had already assembled, summoned thi- 
ther by the tocsin. Their arms, which they carried 
openly, prevented their being attacked by tlieerowds 
through whom they passed, and they arrived at 
the convention, wliere they already found several 
HZouHiaineerSj and where Danton was chatting with 
Garat. ** Observe,” exclaimed Louvet to Guadet, 
“ what horrible expectation lightens up those coun- 
tenances.” “Doubtless,” replied Guadet, “it is 
to-day that Clodius exiles Cicero,” Garat, who on 
his part had been astonished to find Danton thus 
early at the assembly, observed him attentively. 
« Why all this uproar V* said he to Danton, “and 


what would they have 1” “ Nolbiiig will come of 
it,” X'cplied the latter, dryly, “ we must let them 
break up a few printers’ presses*, and send them 
about their business afterwards.” Twenty-eight 
deputies were present. Ferment occupied, for a 
moment, the chair; Guadet sat boldly ns his secre- 
tary; the number of deputies continued to increase, 
and they awaited the moment to open the sitting. 
Meanwhile, the insurrection was carried into 
effect at the commune. The delegates of the cen- 
tral revolutionary committee, having at their head 
the president Dobaeu, presented themselves at the 
Hotd de Vilhi provided with full revolutionary 
powers. Dobsen commenced his address by de- 
claring to the council-general that the people of 
Paris, deprived of their rights, were about to 
ann\il all the constituted autliorities. The vice- 
president of the council required to be apprized of 
the powers of the committee. He examined them, 
and finding tliey expressed the resolution of thirty- 
three sections of Paris, he declared that the majority 
of the sections abrogated the constituted authorities. 
Ill consequence, the council-general and its officers 
retired; Dobsen, with the commissaries, assumed 
the vacant place amidst shouts of “ Long live the 
Republic I” He subsequently deliberated with this 
new assembly, and proposed to reinstate the muni- 
cipality and councihgeneral in all their functions, 
seeiug that neither the one or the other had ever 
been wanting in thejr duty towards the people. 
Immediately on this, they restored the old munici- 
pality aud council-general with loud acclamations, 
The intent of these apparent formalities was no 
other than to revive the municipal authorities with 
additional powers, which should, indeed, be un- 
limited, and sufficient for the purposes of the in- 
surrection. Immediately after this, a new provi- 
sional commandant-general was proposed. Tliis 
person was named Henriot, a coarse sort of man, 
devoted to the commune, and commandant of the 
battalion of sans-ciilottes. In order to ensure the 
assistance of the people, aud to keep itself in an 
armed state during these moments of agitation, it 
was decreed that forty sous per day should be 
given to each of the poorer citizens on service, and 
that these should be immediately chargeable on 
the produce of a forced loan, to be levied on the 
wealthy. This was a sure means of arming in the 
interests of the commune and against those of the 
sections, all the working-men, who preferred gain- 
ing forty sous a day, taking part in these revo- 
lutionary measures, to earning thirty by working 
at their customary employments. 

During the time that all these determinations 
were forming at the commune, the citizens of the 
capital assembled at the sound of the tocsin, and 
collected round a flag, posted at the door of each 
captain of a section. A great number knew not 
what totliink of these movements; many inquired 
of each other why they had assembled, ignorant 
of the measures which had been taken during the 
night, both by the commune aud sections. In this 
state of mind, they were incapable either of acting 
for themselves, or showing any resistance to what 
might strike them as being wrong; and thus, while 
they all heartily disapproved of the insurrection, 
they appeared to be countenancing it by their pre- 

* Alluding to a previous act of this description, antit 
p. 230. col. 2. 
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seneti. Upwards of 80,000 armed men tx'averaed 
the streets of Paris with the utmost tranquillity, 
aufiermg themselves to bo quietly led, by the 
audacious autliority whicli had tlius assumed the 
reins of government. The sections of the Butte- 
des-Moulins, Mail, and the Cliamps Elysefes, who 
had long declared themselves agaiuat the commune 
and the Mountain, were alone prepared to oHerresist- 
ance, inasmuch as the danger which they |»artool{ 
in common with the Girondists, inspired them with 
a little more courage. They assembled together, 
armed, and awaited what should take place, in 
the attitude of men who believed themselves me- 
naced, and stood on the defensive. The Jaco- 
bi]i3 and sans-culottcsj dismayed by these miuii- 
festations of resistance, and always apt to magnify 
appearances, ran about in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, crying out that tlie revolted sections were 
about to hoist the cocicade and white flag, and 
that it was necessary to resort to the centre of 
Paris, in order to put a stop to a royalist explo- 
sion, In order to excite a more general impulse, 
it was proposed to fire the alarm gun. This had 
been placed at the Pont Neuf, and the punish- 
ment of death was awarded against any one who 
should fire or cause it to be fired without the 
decree of the convention. Ilenriot, however, gave 
orders to fire, but the conimandaut of the post 
had refused to obey this order, and required a 
decree to warrant him iu ho doing. The mes- 
sengers of Ilenriot being reinforced, tlie com- 
mandant and his adhereuta were overcome, and 
in a moment the report of the alarm-gim was 
added to the imise occasioned by the tocsin and 
the beating of tUepinerala, 

The convention having met early in the morn- 
ing, issued warrants on the instant to all the vari- 
ous authorities, requiring to bo informed of the 
actual situation of the capital. Garat, who was 
present in the hall, and had been employed in at- 
tendance upon Dan ton, was the first of those who j 
appeared at the tribune, and he reported nothing 1 
but what was already well known, namely, that 
an asaeipbly had been held at the Ev6ch(J, which 
had demanded a reparation of tlie injuries that 
had been inflicted upon Paris, as well as the abolition 
of the commission of twelve. Scarcely had Garat 
finished speaking, when the new commissaines, 
styling themselves the administration of the de- 
partment of the Seine, presented themselves at 
the bar, and declared that they were carrying on 
nothing but a, purely moral insurrection, which had 
foi’ its object reparation for the outrages that had 
been inflicted upon the city of Paris. They added, 
that tho greatest order was preserved, that each 
citizen had sworn to respect both persons and pro- 
perty, that the armed citizens traversed the 
streets inoffensively, and that all the assembled 
authorities would arrive in the course of tho 
day to communicate to the convention their pro- 
fessions of attachment and theli’ requisitions. 

The president, Mallarm^, immediately commu- 
nicated a note from tlie commandant of the post 
at the Pont Neuf, reporting the contest which 
had arisen respecting the alarra-gun. Dufriche- 
VaJaz^ instantly demanded that tlie authors of this 
movement should be looked to, as well as those 
who had reprehensibly rung the tocsin, and, that 
the commaudatifc should be arrested who had 
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bemi audacious enough to cause the ahinn-gun to 
be fired without the decree of tlie convention. At 
this demand, the galleries and the left side raised 
an outcry whicli it was no more than natural should 
excite some apprehension. It did not, however, dis- 
courage Valazd He said that they should not in- 
duce him to compromise his character; tliat he was 
a representative of twenty-five millions of meu, and 
that he would persevere in his duty to the last. He 
demanded, in conclusion, that they should on the 
instant give audience to the commission of twelve, 
which had been bo calumniated, and tliat they 
should listen to its report, for that what had oc- 
curred afforded proof of those conaj)iracies whicli 
it had never ceased to denounce. Thuriut replied 
to tins speech of Valaze'; words ran high, and a 
disturbance commenced. Mathicn and Cambou 
endeavoured to act as mediators; they implored 
silence from the galleries, and moderation from tho 
oratom of the riglit side, and strove to impress on 
all parties that, at this precise time, a conflict in 
the metropolis would bo fatal to the revolutionary 
cause; that quiet was the only means of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the convenLuin, which dignity 
was, in its turn, the sole means by which tJmt 
assembly could succeed in making itself respected 
by the malcontents. Vergniaud, disposed, like 
Mathieu and Canibon, to ctiiploy conciliatory me- 
thods, professed that he also regarded the contest 
in which they seemed ready to engage as fatal to 
liberty and tlie revolution. Hecun/ined himself, 
afterwards, to reproachingThuriot, although mildly, 
with having sought to aggravate llie dangers under 
which the commission of twelve already lay, by 
depicturing it ns the scourge of France, at the 
very moment when every popular movement was 
, directed against it. He was of opinion that if it 
had been guilty of arbitrary exercises of power, 
it was ju.st to dissolve it ; but that it should first 
I be heard ; and that since its report would neces- 
sarily tend to rouse the passions, it would bo politic 
to delay it until a calmer momeuL This, accord- 
ing to his notion, was the only menus to maintain 
the dignity of the assembly, and to demonstrate 
that it was not acting under restrniiib For tlie 
present, it svas most desirable to ascertain who 
had given, in Paris, the order to sound the tocsin 
and to five the alarm-gun; they ought not, at 
least, to hesitate in summoning to their bar the 
provisional commandant-general. I repeat to 
you,*’ exclaimed Vergniaud, in conchislon, “ that, 
whatever may be the issue of the combat in which 
we may engage to-day, it will bring with it, in its 
train, the destruction of liberty; let ua aweav, then, 
to remain firm to our duty, and to die each of us 
at hw post, rather than abandon the cninnum 
weal.** The assembly rose immediately, and took 
the oath proposed by Vergniaud. Subsequently, 
they debated on the proposition of summoning the 
commandant-general to the bar. Danton, upon 
whom, at this moment, all eyes were fixed, and of 
whom tho Girondists and the Mountaineers had 
appeared to demand whether he were the ori- i 
giiiator of the movementa of the day, presented ' 
himself at the tribune, and at once obtained, the 
moat profound attention. “ What we must first 
do,” said he, “ is to suppress the eomniissiou of 
twelve. That Is a far more important point than 
to summon to our bar the commandaiit-genera). 
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Itia to incii ciiilowed with political nnderstiindiug 
that T address myself. To call llenriot before ua 
will answer no purpose in the present state of 
things; for it ia not desirable to trouble ourselves 
with the instrument, but with the cause of these 
rliaturbaiices. Now this cause is the eommission 
of twelve. I do not pretend to decide on its con- 
duct or its actions ; it is not for having committed 
arbitrary arrests that 1 attaclc it — it is as being an 
impolitic institution that I call upon you to put it 
down.” “ Impolitic I’* exclaimed they on the right 
si<le, we do not quite comprehend that.’* “ Do not 
you coinpreliend it?” rejoined Danton; “then it 
is necessary to explain it to you. This commission 
was constituted for no other purpose than to re- 
press the popular energy, and it has not been con* 
sidcred that it is this very spirit of moderatlsm 
wliicb will destroy the revolution and France itself. 
This commission has devoted itself to the pi'ose- 
cution of those energetic magistrates whose only 
fault was tlic awakening of the public ardour. I 
will not pause to examine wbother these prosecii- 
tions have not Ijeeii made Buhaervienfc to personal 
resentments, but it has unequivocally shown a 
disposition which we ought this day to condemn. 
You youraolves, on the report of your minister of 
the interior, whose character is ao mild, whose 
spirit is so impartial, ao pure, have enlarged those 
individuals wliom the coiiunissioii of twelve had 
imprUoned : wliat then are you about with the 
commission itself, since you annul its acts? The 
catuiou has pealed, the people have risen, and we 
should do right to thank the people for theirenergy 
in the interest of that self-same cause which we 
support; and If you are politio Ugislatorsy you will 
yourselves applaud their spirit, you will retrace 
your own errors, and you will abolish your com- 
mission. I address myself,’* again exclaimed 
Danton, only to those men whose eyes are open 
to our situation, and not to such dull beings as, in 
the midst of these grand movements, listen but to 
the language of their own passions. Hesitate not, 
therefore, to satisfy the people.” " What people?*’ 
sliouLed the membei*s on the right side. “ What 
people !’*returned Danton, **thia immense popula- 
tion, whicli is our advanced sentinel, which hates 
vehemently both tyranny and the cowardly fnode- 
rotisni which would restore it. Hasten to satisfy 
it; save it fz’om the aristocrats; save it from the 
effects of its own fury; and if, when it shall have 
been satisfied, any perverse men (no matter to 
what party they may appertain) should desire 
to prolong an insurrection then become useless, 
Paris itself will compel them to shrink back into 
their own nothingness.” 

Rabaut St. Etienne sought to justify the com- 
mission of twelve on the score of good policy, and 
set himself to prove tliat nothing could be more 
politic than to create a commission to discover tlie 
plots of Pitt and of Austria, who fomented by the in- 
fluence of their secret service money, all the disturb- 
auces that existed in France. “Down!” cried some, 
“let us hear no more of Rabaut!” “Nol” exclaimed 
UaTiin, “leave him to himself; he is a liar I I will 
prove that his commission has organized civil war in 
Paris.” Rabaut endeavoured to proceed. Marat 
requested the admission of a deputation from the 
commune. “Permit me first to conclude,” said 
Riibaut. “ The commune ! the corainune I the 


commune ! ” shouted the galleries and the hloun- 
taiii. “ I must declare,” replied Rabaut, “ that 
when T would address to you tho words of truth, 
you have inlerruptod mo.” “ Well, then, con- 
clude I” said they to him. Rabaut tlieii finished 
by suggesting that the commission might be sup- 
pressed if they pleased; but that the committee of 
public welfare should bo immediately charged to 
pursue all those inquiries which they had already 
commenced. 

The deputation from the insurrectional commune 
was now introduced. “ A grand conspiracy lias 
been formed,” said this de[mtatiou, “ but it has 
also been discovered ; the people, who aroused 
themselves on the 14th of July, and the 10th of 
August, to overtlirow tyranny, have risen anew to 
stop the counter-revolution. The council-general 
has sent iis to explain to you the measures which 
it has adopted. The first has been, to place pro- 
perty under tho safeguard of republicans : the 
second, to allow forty sous a day to those citizens 
who consent to remain underarms; tho third, to 
frame a commission for the piiriiose of communi- 
cating with the convention diuMiig the period of 
agitation. Tiie council-general conjure you to ap- 
point for this commission a hall immediately 
proximate to yoiir own, where its members may 
sit and co-operate with you.” 

Scarcely had the deputation ceased its address, 
when Guadet presented liimsclf, for the purpose 
of replying to tlieir demands. This was not the 
member among the Girondists whose presenco was 
best cjdculated to allay the excitement of the pas- 
sions. “ The commune,’* said he, “in pretending 
to Imve discovered a coii'splracy, is only deceived 
in one word; it should have said that it has exe- 
ctited one.” Groans from the galleries interrupted 
him. Vergniaud moved that they should be cleared. 
A hoxTible tumult arose on this, and nothing could 
be heard but confused outcries during a corisiderahie 
space of time. Tlie president, MallarracJ, repeated, 
but in vain, that if the convention were not re- 
spected, it would put ill force the authonty with 
which the laws had invested it. Guadet occupied 
the tribune throughout the uproni*, and hardly 
contrived to get a sentence heard now and then in 
the intervals of this disorder. In the end, he pro- 
posed that the convention should suspend its deli- 
berations until its liberty should be secured, atid 
that tlie commission of twelve should be cliargod 
to prosecute, on the instant, all those who had 
sounded tlie tocsin and fired the alarm-gun. Such 
n proposition na this was not calculated to appease 
the tumult. Vergniaud would have re-appeared at 
the tribune to restore a little calm, but a fresh 
deputation from the municipality arrived to reitc- 
lute tlie i-equisitiona it had already made. Tho 
convention, pressed anew, could no longer hold 
out, and decreed that the worlcmen embodied to 
watch over public order and property, should re- 
ceive forty sous per day*; and that a chamber 
should be provided for the comniissaries of the 

* Is. 8(}. Btcrling, being an excess in the propertion of a 
fourth part over the wages of an ordinary meclianit; ; indeed, 
considering the scarcity of provisions and' the value of 
money at that period, the present employment mightbe said 
to exceed by one-half the average earnings of an able work- 
man. Tram. 
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city authorities, tiiat they might act in concGrt 
with tho comuiUtee of public welfare. 

After this decree^ Cuuthoii was about to reply to 
Guadet, and the day, already far advaiiced, was 
consumed in discu&faiona destitute of any result. 
All tlie male population of Paris, assembled under 
arms, continued to marcli through the city, with 
the greatest roguhirity, and in tlie sarae uncer' 

; tainty of object. The oominuno occupied itself in 
framing new addresses relating to the commission pf 
twelve, and the assembly ceased nf)t to agitate 
itself either for or against the commission. Ver- 
guiaud, who happened to go for a moment out of 
the hull, and who had thus witnessed the singular 
spectacle of a whole population not knowing what 
part to take, and ready to obey blindly the first 
authority which should assume the direction of it, 
considered in what way there was a chance of profit- 
ing by this tendency, and brought forward a motion, 
the scope of which was to distinguish the agitators ^ 
of the Parisian people, and to attacli the latter to 
himself by a demonstration of confidence. “J am,” 
said he to tho assembly, “ far from accusing 
either the majority or minority of the city of 
Paris ; this day will serve to render evident the 
great affection Paris has for liberty. It is suffi- 
cient to walk througli tlm streets, in orda* to per- 
ceive the order whicli reigns therein, the nume- 
rous patrols which promenade there. The sight of 
this touching spoctaulo affords aufficienb ground to 
declare that Pavla lias deserved well at the hands 
of the whole country.” 

At these words, nil the assembly rose, and voted 
with acclamtitions that Paris had de.scrvcd well 
of the country. The Mountain and the gallciies 
applauded, surprised to hoar such a proposition 
i.ssue from the mouth of Vcrgiiiaud, This motion 
was, doubtless, but ti mcrefiattering demonstration, 
exceedingly well managed, but could. not afford the 
means of asvakcuing tho zeal of the sections, nor 
could such a mark of confidence bring round him 
those who had all along approved of the proceedings 
of the coniUuiue, or infuse sufficient courage and 
spirit to enable them to successfully resist the pro- 
gress of the insurrection. 

At this moment, the section of tho IFaubourg St. 
Antoine, excited by the emissaries who had come 
I to tell them that the Butte- des-Moulins had dis- 
} played the white cockade, came down towards the 
interior of Paris with its guns, and stopped at some 
I paces from ^hc Palais-Royal, where the section of 
j the Butte-dea-MouUns had intrenched itself. The ' 
I latter had put itself in order of battle in the gar- 
den, had closed all the gates, and held itself ready 
with its guns, to stand a siege in case of attack. 
Outside, the people still circulated the report that 
it had mounted the white cockade and flag, and 
urged the section of the Faubourg St, Antoine 
to commence the attack. Nevertheless, several 
officers of the latter represented that, before pro- 
ceeding to these extremities, it wag requisite to 
assure themselves of tho facts, and endeavour to 
put matters upon a right footing. They presented 
themselves at the gates, and demanded to speak 
with tlie officers of the Butte-dea-Moulins. They 
were admitted, and found no colours but the 
national flags. Then followed explanations and 
mutual embraces : the St. Antoine officers re- 
turned to their battalions, and immediately after, 


the reconciled sections united with each other, and 
traversed the streets of Paris together. 

Thus the submi.ssion bocaine lunirly more gene- 
ral, and they left tlie new coinmiiiic to continue 
their squabbles with the convention. At this 
moment, Barrerc, always ready to suggest tem- 
porizing plans, proposed, in the name of the com- 
mittee of public weltare, to abolish the commis- 
sion of twelve, but at the same time to place the 
armed force at tho di.sposal of the coiiventiou. 
Wliilst he was explaining his scheme, a tliird depu- 
tation arrived, to express their final intentions to 
the assembly, in the name of the department, of the 
commune, and of the commissaries of sections, at a 
special meeting at the Evfichi. 

The procurator -syndic of the department, L’Huil- 
llcr, addressed the assembly. 

“ Legislators,” said he, “ for a long time past, 
the city and department of Paris have been calum- 
niated in the eyes of the world. The same men 
who have aougliL to ruin I’aris in the public esti- 
mation are those who fiivourod the massacres of 
La Venddej they aro those who flatter and support 
the hopes of our enemies j they are those who 
degrade the constituted authoriiies, and seek to 
mislead the people, in order that they may pos.sess 
the right to make complaints against them; tliey 
are those who have diuiouaced lo you imagUiary 
plots, in order to create real ones ; they are those 
who have demanded at your hands the conimissum 
of twelve to oppress the liberty of the people; 
they are those, in short, who, by a wiclced agita- 
tion, by addresses stuffed with false suggestions, and 
by their correapondcnce, maintain auimosities and 
divisions in your hearts, and deprive their country 
of the greatest of benefits, that of a good constitu- 
tion, wliicli it hns earned by so many sacrifices.” 

After this vehement apostrophe, L’iluilliei* de- 
nounced projects of federalism, declared that the 
city of Paris would perish in order to suBtain the 
unity of the rcijublic, and demanded j ustice for the 
celebrated words of Isnard, Pam shall be rased 
from the list of citiesP 

I “ Legislators exclaimed he, “ was the project 
I of destroying Paris well formed ? Would you have ; 
desolated this sacrod depot of the arts and of i 
humau knowledge 1” After tliese affected lamenta- 
tions, he demanded vengeance against Isnard, the 
twelve, and inuat/ other ciilpritSf such as Brissot, 
Guadet, Vergniniid, Gensonnif, Buzot, Barbaroux, 
Roland, Lebruu, Glaviere, &c. 

The right side remained silent, the left ap- 
plauded, as did also the galleries. The pi’eaident, 
Gregoire, replied to L^Huillier by emphatic praises 
of Paris, and invited the deputation to tlie lioaoura 
of the session, The petitioners who composed it 
were mixed up with a great crowd of people, too 
numerous to be accommodated at the bar; they 
went and placed themselves by the side of the 
Mountain, who received them with eagemess, and 
made way for them, A multitude of unknown 
persons was then dispersed throughout the hall, 
and mixed with the assembly itself. Tho galleries, 
at this spectacle of fraternity between tlie people 
and their representatives, reiterated tlieir plaudits, 
Osaeliu immediately moved that the petition should 
be printed, and that they should deliberate upon 
its contents, according to a draft framed by 
Barrere. President,” exclaimed Vergniaud, “ con- 
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Suit the assembly, and ascertain whether it will j 
entei' into a debate in its present state.’* “ Put ! 
the project of Barrere to the vote,’* cried they on j 
the left. “We protest,” returned the members on ' 
the right, “ against all debate.** “ The convention 
is not free," said Boulcet. “ Well, then,” replied 
Levasseur, “ let the left side go over towai'ds the 
right, and then the members will be distinct from 
th* petitioners, and can then debate.’* At this 
suggestion, the Mountain hastened to pass over to 
the right side, and for a moment the two parties 
were confounded together, and the benches of the 
Mountain were entirely abandoned to the peti^ 
tioners. They put to vote the printing of the ad« 
dress, wliich was carried. “ To the vote with the 
projeet of Barrere !” was then shouted. “ We 
are not free,” replied several members of the as- 
sembly. “I propose,” exclaimed Yergniaud, “that 
the convention sliould go and join the armed force, 
by which it is surrounded, in order to seek j)rotec- 
tion against the violence it is now sufTering.’* On 
concluding these words, he left the hall, followed 
by a great number of his colleagues. The Moiin- 
tain and the tribunes applauded ironically on tliia 
departure of tho riglit aide. The Plain remained 
undecided and alarmed. “ I propose,” immedi- 
ately exclaimed Chabofc, “ that the names of the 
members shall be called over, in order to distin- 
guish tho absence of those who have deserted their 
nost.” At this moment, Vergniaud and those who 
, lud followed him re-entered, apparently quite over- 
' whelmed with chagrin j for this retreat of theirs, 
which would have been imposing had it been 
adopted by tlio assembly, nenv became petty and 
ridiculous. Vergniaud attempted to speak, but 
Robespierre would not give up to him tive tribune, 
which ha occupied. He kept possession of it, im- 
plormg the adoption of {/rompt and energetic mea- 
sures, in order to satisfy the people j and he pro- 
posed that, besides the suppression of the commis- 
sion of twelve, severe measures should also be 
adopted against its members. He went afterwards, 
at great length, into the consideration of the draft 
of Barrk-e’s bill, and stated his objection to that 
article which placed the armed force at the dis- 
posal of the convention. “ Now make an end !’* 
impatiently exclaimed Vergniaud. “ Yes,” an- 
swered Robespierre, “ 1 shall make an end, but it 
shall be with you ! With you, who, after the revo- 
lution of the lOtli of August, have endeavoured to 
lead to the scatfold those who made it ! Against 
you, who have never ceased to call for the desti'uc- 
tion of Paris 1 With you, who would have saved 
the tyrant I With you, who have conspired with 
UuiQouriez 1 My ending is, an impsachraent against 
all the accomplices of Bumourlez, including those 
namoa .specified by the petitioners." 

After long and vehement acclamations, a decree 
was drafted, put to the vote, and adopted, amidst a 
tumult so great that it was not without great diffi- 
culty that the fact of its containing a sufficient 
number of voters could be ascertained. It pur- 
ported that the commisaioii of twelve should be 
suppressed; that its papei'S should ba seized, and 
tlieir contents reported within three days; that the 
armed force should remain in permanent requisi- 
tion; that the constituted authorities should render 
an account to the convention oftlie means taken to 
secure gezieral tranquillity; that the detected con- 


spiracies should be prosecuted, and that a procla- 
mation should be issued, for tbo purpose of con- 
veying to all Prance a correct statement of the 
proceedings of this day, which the evil-disposed 
would doubtless strive to misrepresent. 

It was now 10 o'clock at night, and already the 
Jacobins and the commune complained that the 
day bad passed away without producing any result. 
Tho decree adopted, although it did not decide any- 
thing as to the persons of the Girondiats, yet was 
the first point gained at which they rejoiced, and at 
which they obliged the oppressed convention to 
rejoice also. The commune immediately caused 
the entire city to be illuminated. They formed a 
civic procession by the light of flambeaux; the 
sections walked mixed with each other, that of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine with those of the Biitte-des- 
Moulins and of the Mail ; the deputies from the 
Mountain, together with the president, were com- 
pelled to bear part in this procession, and the victors 
even forced the vanquished to celebrato their own 
defeat. 

The character of this day was sufficiently ob- 
vious. The insurgents wished to do every thing 
according to form, they did not desire to abolish 
the convention, but whilst obtaining from it what- 
ever it required, they made a show of preseiwing 
respect for it. The timid members of tbo Plain lent 
themselves willingly to this deception, which tended 
to impress a belief that they were still free, although 
acting under restraint in everything they did. They 
had, in effect, abollslied the commission of twelve, 
and suspended the decision on its conduct for three 
days, in order to prevent the appearance of having 
been compelled to yield. They had not awarded 
to the convention the disposal of the annod force, 
but had decided that a statement should be sub- 
! mitted to it of the arrangements that were made, 
in order that the show of sovereignty might be 
maintained ; in conclusion, a proclamation was 
suggested, for the purpose of declaring officially, 
that the convention had no cause for fear, and 
that it was perfectly free. 

The next day, Barrere was charged with the 
framing of this proclamation, and he disguised the 
proceediugs of the 31st of May with that dexterity 
which he was known to possess, and which made 
liim always seek to furnish to the weak an honest 
pretext for submitting to the strong. Too rigorous 
measures, he said, had excited discontent ; the 
people had risen calmly but energetically ; had 
proclaimed, in the first place, respect for pro- 
perly; notwithstanding they bad displayed them- 
selves throughout the day, covered with their arms, 
they had respected the liberty of the convention, 
and the life of every one of its members, at the same 
time demanding an act of justice, which the con- 
vention had been eager to render. It was thus 
that Barrere expressed himself with regard to the 
abolition of this commission of twelve, an institu- 
tion originating with himself. 

On the 1st of June, tranquillity was far from 
being re-estahlished. The meeting continued at tlie 
Bvechd; the department, and the commune always 
specially summoned, were in session; the upx'oar 
had not subsided in the sections, and on all hands it 
was said, that only ono-half had been obtained of 
>yhat was desired, since the twenty-two preserved 
their seats in the convention. Disturbance, thoj'e- 
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fore, siill prfjvailetl in Pavia; and new scenes wta'e 
anticipated for the succeeding day, Sundfiy t]ie 2nd 
of June. 

In point of fact, all essential and substantive 
power was merged in the insurrectional aasemhly 
at the Evfichd, while the legal authority was in the 
committee of public welfare, which had been in- 
vested with all the extraordinary powers of the 
ccuivention. A hall had been appropriated on the 
31st of May, where the constituted authorities 
might be enabled to correspond with the committee 
of public welfare. During tlie whole day of the 
1st of June, the committee of public safety conti- 
nued to send for the members of the insurrectional 
assembly, to learn from them what this revolted 
commune still i*equired. What it wanted was hut 
too evident ; It was the arrest or the expulsion of 
those deputies by whom they had been so courage- 
ously resisted. All the member.? of the committee 
of public welfare were deeply affected by this mea- 
sure. Delraaa, Treillard, Brdard, were sincerely 
afflicted. Gambon, a grand advocate, as he always 
called himself, for j^otcer, but scrupu- 

lously attachod to legal forma, became indignant at 
the audacity of the cunimuiio, and said to Bouchette, 
successor of Beurnouville, and like Pachc, a truck- 
ler to tile Jacobins, “ Minister of war, we are not 
blind; I see perfectly well that the employ<j8 of 
your Bureau arc amongst the leaders and promoters 
of all tills,’* BaiTcre, in spite of his customary 
discretion, began to grow indignant also, and ex- 
claimed, It is necessary to see, in tliis sad day’s 
business, whether it be the commune of Paris, or 
whether it be the convention that represents the 
French republic.” Tlie Jacobin Lacroix, the IViend 
and lieutenant of Dautou, appeared in the eyes of 
his colleagues embarrassed by the Qiiti*age which 
was preparing to be attempted against the laws 
and the national representation. Danton, u'ho had 
confined himself to the approving and strongly re- 
commending the abolition of tho commission of 
I twelve, because he would have nothing done ' 
which might check the popular energy, Danton ' 
himself had desired that the national represen- 
tation should be respected ; but lie foresaw, on 
the part of the Girondists, new disturbances and 
fresh I’esistance to the progress of the revolution, 
and had heartily wished to discover any method 
short of proscription for removing them. Gai'at 
suggested to him one plan for this purpose, and he 
eagerly grasped at it. All the ministers were pre- 
sent at the committee; Garat repaired thither with 
his colleagues. Deeply afilicted at the situation 
in which he found the leaders of the revolution 
with regard to each other, he conceived a generous 
idea, which might have the effect of restoring 
unanimity. Recollect,” said he, to the members 
of the committee, and particularly to Danton, 
“ the quarrels of Tliemistocles and Aristides; the 
obstinacy of one in rejecting whatever was pro- 
posed by the otlier, and the dangers which they 
cunsequcnlly brought upon their counfeiy. Recol- 
lect the generosity of Aristides, who, deeply affected 
with a sense of the evils they were mutually 
causing to the public, liad the magnanimity to 
exclaim, *0 Athenians, you cannot become tran- 
quil and happy, until you sliall have cast both 
' Tliemistocles and myself into the Barathrum.* 
Now,” added Garat, “let the chiefs of the two sides 


of the assembly repeat tlie words of Aristides, and 
let them go iu equal numbers into voluntary exile; 
from that moment our discords will be calmed; 
there will remain in the assembly suffieient talent 
to provide for the common weal, and the country 
will, in exercising this uoble-minded ostracism, 
cherish the memory of those men who have with- 
drawn themselves fop the purpose of preserving to 
it the hlessinga of peace.” All the members of the 
committee were moved with this generous and 
politic suggestion. Delraiis, Barrerc, even the im- 
petuous CfimboD, were enchanted with the idea. 
Dauton, who would thus be the first sacrificed, 
rose, with teax's in his eyes, and said to Garab, — 

“ You ara right; I will go to the convention and 
propose this, and I will offer to be the first to 
repair, as hostage, to Bordeaux” They now 
separated, impressed with this noble-niindcd idea, 
in order to go and communicate it to the leaders 
of the two parties. — They addre-ssed themselves i 
pwticularly to Robespierre, with whom, however, 
such an act of self-denial by no means agreed, and 
who replied that it was nothing else than a snare 
laid for the Mountain, to get rid of its most cou- 
rageous defenders. So that only a portion of this 
suggestion could be carried out, and that was the 
voluntary banishment of the Girondists, the Mcmn- 
taineers having absolutely refused to confom to 
this self-sacrifice, B,arr6ro, who was charged in 
the name of the committee of public welfare, to 
make the proposal to the former, in wliicli the 
latter had not bad the magnanimity to agree, 
then framed the draught of a decree, that a pro- 
posal should be made to the twenty-two and the ' 
members of the commission of twelve, that they ' 
should voluntarily resign their functioixs. 

During this time, the definitive plan of the se- 
cond Insurrection was resolved upon in the as- 
sembly at the Evfieli^, It was complained, both 
' there and among the Jacobins, that the energy of 
I Danton had relaxed since the aboHl'iun of the 
commission of twelve. Marat proposed that 
they should go and demand of the convention, 
that the twenty-two should be put upon trial, and 
he recommended that this requisition should be 
obtained by compulsory measures. A short and 
energetic petition was accordingly drawn up for 
this purpose. The plan of insurrection was seitled, 
not iu the assembly, but in the executive com- 
mittee cliorged with what were denominated nw«- 
sures forihe publio icelfaret SiU<\ coinposed of Varlet, 
the Dobsens, the Gusmaiia, and all those who had 
been constant agitators since the 2l8t of January. 
This committee agreed to surround the convoution 
with an armed force, and not allow any of its 
members to leave the hall until they had passed 
the required act. To this end, it was necessary to 
recal to Paris the troops which had boen destined 
for La Vendee, and which they had taken good, 
care to detain in the barracks of Courbevoie. 
They believed they could obtain fi’om these bat- 
talions as well as from some others under their 
control that co-operation which they might not 
have been able to have obtained from the guard of 
the sections, By surrounding the National Palace 
with these devoted troops, and keeping, as on the 
31st of May, the remainder of the armed force at 
their command and in ignorance, they cimceived it 
wouU b# oasy to forestall all resistance from the 
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convention. It was Ilenriot to whom was again 
confifbd the command of the troops collected 
round the National Palace. It was this then 
that tlicy promised theraseivca for tha next day, 
Sunday tlie Snd of June. But in the evening of 
Saturday, they wished to see whether one last 
resource would not avail them, and to experimen- 
talize upon some new requisition. As it was, this 
evening they beat thegenfra?cand rung the tocsin: 
upon this tho couinlittee of public welfare lost no 
time in summoning the convention to a session in 
the midst of this new political tempest. 

At this junetui'e, the Girpndists, assembled for 
the last time, dined together in order to consult on 
what remained for them to do. It was evident, in 
their eyes, that the existing iusun*eetion had no 
longer for its object, cither the breaking of print- 
ing presses, ns Danton had said, or even the sup- ' 
pression of a cnmnii&sion, and that its real object 
was pointed against their own per-sons.— The ad- 
vice of some amongst them was, to remain firni at 
their posts, and to die on the curule chair in de- 
fending to the last that authority with which they 
had been invested, ration, Buzot, Genaonnd 
adopted this solemn and magnanimous resolution. 
Barbavoux, lietidleis of consequences, and foilow* 
ing only tho inspirations of hia heroic mind, would 
have gone to brave hU enemies with his pre.sencc 
and lus courage, Others again, and also Louvet, wlio 
most warmly niaiutaincd this latter notion, were for 
instantly deserting the convention, where they 
could be of no further use, where the Plain liiid not 
cemrago enough to give them their suffrages, and 
where the Mountain and the galleries wei*c deter- 
mined to drown their voices with hooting. 'ibe> 
were for retiring each one to his deparunent, lo 
foment tho insuiTection already ‘ well-nigh pro 
claimed there, and to return in full feU'cngtU to 
Paris, to avenge the laws and national representa- 
tion. Every cue, in fact, proposed his own plan, 
find they knew not how to decide. The noise of the 
tocsin and of tlie drlims compelled these unfortu- 
imte companions to quit tha table, and seek an 
.i«:yhim without having come to any resolution 
whatever, They then repaired to the iioime of one 
of theirmembers leas compromi.sed thanthemselve.s, 
and not included in the famous list of the twenty- 
two. This man, whose name was Meilhan, had 
alve.Tdy received them, aud had, in tlie Rue Dcs- 
Mouiina, a largo dwelling, wherein they might as- 
fiemhle in amis. They repaired thither in haste, 
with the exception of a few, who had other means 
of concealment, 

The convention had assembled at the sound of 
tho tocsin ; very few, however, of the members 
were present, and every member of the right side 
was absent. Lanjuinais alone, eager to bi*ave every 
danger, had gone thither in order to denounce the 
conspiracy, tlie revelation of which made nubody 
any wiser. After a brief aud stormy sitting, tlie 
couveutuiu replied to the petitioners, that consi- 
dering the decree, which enjoined the committee 
of pablie safety to make a report upon the twenty- 
two, it had nothing to enact upon the now demand 
of the commune. They separated in disorder, and 
the conspirators suspended until the next morning 
the definitive execution of their project. 

The genhah and tocsin were heard throughout 
the whole night ot Saturday until Sunday mmning, 


June 2nd, 1793, when the alarm-guns were fired, 
and all the population of Paris wore in arms by 
break of day. Nearly eighty thousand m'on were 
collected round the convention, but uiiwarcls of 
sixty-five thousand of these took no part in the 
event, contenting themselves with remaining under 
arms. Several devoted battalions of artillery wore 
ranged, under the command of Henriot, around 
the National Palace. They had one htindrcd and 
sixty-three pieces of ordnance, militai'y waggons, ' 
machines for heating shot, lighted inatchcH, and 
all the warlike apparatus calculated to strike the 
imagination. Since the morning, those battalions, 
the departure of which for La Vendee had been 
retarded, had re-entered Paris ; theso men were 
excited by being persuaded that fresh conspiracies 
had just been discovered, that tlic leaders of these 
consjurrtcies were in the convention, and that it 
was necessary to root them out from thence. It 
w'assaitl that to this mode of reasoning w'as added 
that of assignats for one hundred sous each. T'lieh(‘ 
battalions, thus led away, nmrehed from the 
Champa Elysdes to La Madchiine, from thence to 
the Boulevard, and. from tho Boulevard on to the 
Carousel, ready to execute whalever the cuiispiru- 
tors might direct. 

Thus the cenveution, surrounded by not more 
than some thousand madmen, now npjieared be- 
sieged by ei^lity tliousancl men. Although the 
convention might be said not to be really in a stale 
of siege, they were not on that account exposed to 
less danger, since the tlioiisand men who aotuallj 
I stiri-ounded them were prepared to commit any 
! kind of outrage. 

The deputies of cither side hud repaired to the 
fiiUnig, Tlio Mountain, Plain, and the Right Side, 
occupied their respective bcncliea. Most of the 
proscribed deputies, assembled at tho house ol 
Meilhan, where they had passed tho night, wore 
desirous likewise of repairing to their poets. Bufud 
made efforts to extricate himself from those v\ho 
would have restrained him, in order that ho might 
go and perish in the midbt of the convention. 
However, they succeeded in preventing him going 
tliitlier. Barbaroux, ahme successlul in getting 
away, went immediately to the convention, to de- 
monstrate during this d.ay a noble-minded courage. 
The remainder w'ero constrained to remain in 
their asylum, and await the issue of the fearful 
sitting. 

The <lay*g business being commenced at the 
convention, Lanjuinais, whom neither the galleries, 
the Mountain, or the imminnice of the danger, 
were autficieut to intimidate, was first to endeavour 
to apeak. Ilia attempt excited the most violent 
uproar, *'Icorae,” said he, “ to engage your at- 
tention with the means of warding off the fresh 
perils to which you are exposed,” “ Down, down,” 
exclaimed they, " ho would create a civil war !” 
“ So long as civil war shall be permitted to make 
its voice heard, even here,” replied Lanjuinais, “ 1 
will not suffer the character of a representative of 
the people to be degraded in my person. Until 
now you have done nothing, but have suffered 
every thing. You have sanctioned whatever has 
been exacted of you. An insurrectional assembly 
mceta, it names a committee charged with the 
execution of revolt, it appoints a provisionaiy 
commandant to head the revolters; and this jis- 
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aeinbly, this committee, this commandant, you 
counteiianco, and anllui’ all !” A ti’emendous con- 
fusion drowiiotl at tliis moment tlie volco of Lan- 
juinaw. At length liia anger mounted to such a 
pitch, tliat sovoral deputies of the Mountain, in- 
cluding Droviet, tlm younger Robespierre, Julien, 
and Legendre, rose from their bencliGS, rushed to 
the tribune, and would have dragged him fi‘om 
it. Laujuinais resisted, and kept hia post by main 
force. 

The disorder now spread throughout the whole 
aS'.embly, and the yellings from the galleries con- 
tributed to render the present scene the moat ap- 
]jalling of any time iuid yet been acted. The 
president put his hat on, an<l at last succeeded in ' 
making liiniaelf beard. “ The scene which is now 
taking place amongst us,” said he, “ is niOBt dis- 
tressing; liberty inuat be sacrinced, if you continue j 
to conduct yourselves thus. I call you to order; • 
you who have thus misconducted yoiii*selves at the 
tribune.” A little calm followed this appeal, and 
Lanjuiiiais, who dreaded not eliimerical proposi- 
tions 80 long as they were courageous, also de- 
manded that tliey slioiild proceed to abrogate the 
rovolutiunavy authorities of Pavia, that is to any, ' 
that unarmed persona should domineer over the I 
armed. >Scareely had ho finished, before tlie peti- 
tioners of the commmio presented tlicmselvea I 
anew. Tbeir language was mom brie? and more 
Giiorgolic that! ever. Thd citizens of Pans Iiasc. I 
>u>£ fyuitbjrf their ams since four o^clocL Since that 
hoiu'i they lum not ceased to claim of their represenia^ 
tires their rljhts, unicorthih/ niulated, and during this 
time, their representatives hate been deriding their in^ , 
doUnce and inertness. It w necessary^ ihenfore, to 
put them tinder arrest ; it is necessary to save the ; 
people instantly, or the people will 'protect themehesd^ 
Scarcely had the petitioners finished speaking, 
when Billaud Vai’eniiea and Tallien required a re- 
port upon this petition, during the present sitting 
and without sepai^ating ; others, in great numbers, 
required the order of the day. At length, iu the 
middle of this tumult, the assembly, animated by 
its danger, arose and voted the order of the day, 
upon the ground that a report had been ordered 
of the committee of public safety within three days. 
At this decision, the petitioners rushed forth, ag- 
gravating their cries and menaces, and e.xposing to 
view their concealed weapons. All the men who 
had been in the galleries retired, as if to execute 
some design, and only the women remained. A 
great noise was heard outside tlie hall, and slioiits 
of ^^Auwarmes/ Auaames!^^ wore plainly distin- 
guishable. At this moment, several deputies strove 
to represent to the assembly that the determina- 
tion it had taken was imprudent, and that it was 
necessary to terminate this dangerous crisis by 
conceding what was required, and by putting under 
provisional arrest the twenty-two accused deputies. 
“ We will go, all of us, to prison,” exclaimed Lare- 
veili^re Lepeaux. Cambon then announced, that 
ill an half hour the committee of public safety 
would make its I’eporfc. Tlie report had been 
ordered within three days, but the danger be- 
coming more and more urgent, the committee had 
been induced to hasten it. In fact, Barrere pre- 
sented himself at the tribune, and proposed the 
former suggestion of Gax’at, which the evening 
before had so worked upon all the members of 


the committee, which Danton had embraced wiih 
fervour, while Robespierre had re[)ellod it, and 
which consisted in tlie voluntary and reeippocal 
exile of the. leaders of the two parties., Barrere, 
not being able to propose it to the Moimtaineen, 
proposed it thus to the twenty-two. “ Tiio eom- 
mittee,” said he, has had no time to developc any 
fact, or to examine any testimony; .but^ viewing 
both the political and moral state of the conven tion, 
it is of opinion that the voluntary au.spcnsiou of the 
obnoxious deputies would produce the happiest 
effect, and would save the republic in tliis fatal 
crisis, the issue of which it ib terrific to antici- 
pate.” 

Baweve had hardly concluded his speech, when 
Isnard ascendod the trijniiic, and said, that aiiiec 
they had put individuals in the balance against the 
country, he would never hc.sitate, and pot only 
would he renounce his functions, but his life also, 
if it were necessary. Lanthenas imitated the ex- 
ample of Isnard, and abdicated his functions. 
Foiicliet offered his rc.signation land liis life to the 
republic. Lanjmnais, who llioughi, he. ought not to 
make this vohnitary concession, presented himself 
at the tribune, and said, I bcUevo that up to this 
inoincnt, I have shown sufficient energy to prevent 
your anticipating from me oithw rewgiialiop or 
voluntary susjieiision,” On IheflU wqrds, .a great 
outcry was made in Iho assembly. Lonjuinais 
cast a look of assui’ance on tlinse who had iu- 
tornipted him. “The sacrificer," cried he, “who 
led in old times a victim to the altar, covered it 
with flowers and garlaiid.s, and did not insult it. 
We would make a sacrifice of oqr powers, but 
those .siicrificos should be free, and we are not so. 
Wc cannot go from hence, not even by descending 
through the windows j the cannon are pointed ; 
it is useless to put any thing to the vote, and 
t am Ihcreforo Bilvnb.” Bai’baroux succeeded to 
Lanjulnafs, and refused with equal courage tlie 
I’esignatiou w'hich was demanded of him. “If the 
convention,” exclaimed he, “ ordains my resigna- 
tion, I will submit; but how can I consent to dis- 
possess myself of my functions, when a number 
of departments write to me, nssurifig me that T 
hiive discharged them well, and engaging me to 
fill them again 1 I liave sworn to die at my post, 
and I will keep iny oath !” Dussaulx offered his 
reBignalion, “'VVhat!” cried Marat, “ ought we 
to afford to these culprits the honour of voluntary 
sacrifice? It is necessary to be jiure, in order to 
he enabled to offor sacrifices to our country. It is 
for me, a tiaic martyr, to devote myself. T offev, 
then, my suspension L'om that moment at which 
you ahail have decreed the arrest of the accused 
deputies. But,” added Marat, the list is ill dj’awn 
out; instead of the old dotard, Diissaulx, of the 
poor-spirited Lanthenas, and of Ducos, culpable 
only on account of certain erroneous opinions, we 
should Bubatitiite Fermont and Valazd, who deserve 
to he *D it, and yet are not.” 

At this moment a great noise was heard at the 
6001*8 of the hall. Lacroix entered, in great agita- 
tion, and screaming out, he declared that tiiey 
' were no longer even personally free; that he bad 
I attempted to leave the place, and 'vas restrained 
I from doing so. Although a Mountaineer, and a 
partisan for the arrest of the twenty-two, Lacroix 
I could be very indignant at the behaviour of the 
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commune, who had thus imprisuned the deputies 
in the National Palace. 

Since the refusal of the convention to enact any 
thing upon the subject of the petition of the com- 
muuo, the watchword had been given at all the 
doors to prevent the departure of a single deputy. 
Several had vainly endeavoured to ovado it. Gorsas 
alone contrived to escape, and he went directly to 
the house of Moilhau, to persuade the Girondists 
assembled there to hide themselves wliercvcr tliey 
could, and by uo means to venture to the assem- 
bly. Ail the rest wlio endeavoured to leave the 
assembly were forcibly pushed bade. Buissy d* An- 
gina presenting himself at one door, was very 
roughly treated, and returned into tlio hall, exlii- 
bitiug hiB torn giirmeuta. At the sight of this, 
the whole assembly felt one common indignation, 
and the Mountain itself was astunished. They 
demanded the authors of this watchword, and put 
forth an iiiaffecLive dtceee, which summoned to the 
bur the comniandant of the armed foi’ce. 

Burrere now began to speak, and expressing 
himself with an ardour that was by no means com- 
mon to him, said that the assembly was now, in- 
I deed, no longei* free, and that it deliberated under 
the control of tyrants iu the back-ground; that 
in the inaurrectionul committee, men were to be 
, found for whom no one could answer, suspected 
strangers, such as Gusman, the Spaniard, and 
others; that at the door of the Imll, iissigiiats had 
been distributedof five livrea* each to the battalions 
destiaed for La Vendee, and that it was now be- 
come Indi8])en8able to ascertain whether the con* 
vontlou was still respected or otherwise. In conse- 
quence, he proposed to the assembly tluvt it should 
repair in a body into the midst uf the ai'uied foi'ce, 
ill order to assure itself that it had nothing to fear, 
and that its authority was still recognized. This 
proposition, which had been previously made by 
Garat oil tlie 25 th of May, and renewed by Ver- 
niaud ou the 3 1st, was now adopted. Hdrault- 
^chelles, whom they made use of on all emergen- 
cies, was put at the head of the assembly as pro* 
Bideut, and all the right side, and tlie Plain, arose 
to follow him. Tlie Mountain aloue remained on 
their benehes. The deputies of the right then 
returned, and reproached the Mountain fur not 
consenting toUake part in the common danger: the 
galleries, on fire contrary, implored them, bysigna, 
to keep their ^seats, as if a great peril menaced 
them out of doors. Nevertheless, tho Mountaineeis 
yielded from a sentiment of bliaine, and the whole 
convention, with IliSrault-Sdchelles at its bead, 
presented itself in the court-yard of the National 
Palaco, on tlie side of the C.'irousel. The sentinels 
gave way, and suffered the members of the assem- 
bly to pass, who then arrived in the presence of 
the artillery, who were headed by Henriot. The 
president addressed hiraaolf to this officer, requir- 
ing him to open a free passage for the members. 
“ You shu’nt go,” replied Henriot, “ until you 
have delivered up the twenty-two,” Seize tliis 
rebel,” exclaimed tlie president, tuniing to the 
soldiers. Henriot, on this, backing his horse, ad- 
dressed himself to his cannoniers, Canuoniers, 


to your gunsl” Some one immediately gi’asped 
HdrauU-Sccliellos by the anu, and pushed him 
aside. The assembly then wont to the garden, 
where they experienced similar treatment. Several 
groups exclaimed, “ Long live thenationl” others, 
" Long live the convention.” “ Long live Maratl” 
“Down with the riglit side I” Outside the garden, 
certain battalions, who were far differently disposed 
towards the convention than those who had sur- 
rounded the Carousel, made signs to the deputies 
to come and join them. In order to do this, the 
convention advanced in the direction of the Pont- 
Tournant, but found a new battalion there, which 
opposed their egi’ess from the garden. At this 
moment, Marat, surrounded by some children, 
shouting out Vive Marat ! approached the presi- 
dent, and said to luiii, I summon the deputies 
who have thus abandoned theii* posts to return 
thither.” 

Finally, the assembly, who now perceived that 
tlieaa repeated and fruitless attempts only tended 
to prolong their Iminiliation, re-entered the liall, 
each taking bis place. Cuuthon first ascended the 
tribune. ” You see clearly,” exclaimed he, with a 
degree of assurance which surprised the assembly, 

how you are respected and obeyed by the people. 
You per6eive that vou are free, and that you may 
proceed to vote on the question before you. Hasten 
tlieu to satisfy their wishes.” Legendre proposed 
; to exclude from the list of the twenty-two those 
who had offered their resignation; and to except 
from the list of the twelve, Boyer-Foufrbde and 
Saint-Martin, who had opposed the arbitrary 
arrests, and to replace them by Lebrun and Cla- 
viere. Marat iuslsted that they should strike out 
of tlic list, Lrtnthenas, Ducos, and Dussaulx, niid 
that they should add to it Fermont and Valazd. 
These propositions were adopted, and tliey were 
ready to pass to the vote. The Plain, intimidated, 
began to say, that after all, the obnoxious deputies, 
were they put under aiTest, would not have so 
much to complain of, and that it was necessary, at 
all events, to put an end to so terrible a scene. 
The right side upon this demanded tlie vote by 
call of names, in order to put to shame these mem- 
bers of the Ventre*, in the very outset of their 
weakness; but one of them furnisliod to his col- 
leagues a capital plan of extricating themselves 
from this perplexing situation. “ I will not vote,” 
said lie, “ because 1 am under restraint.” Follow- 
ing hia example, the others refused to vote ; and, 
subsequently, the Mountain alone, with a few other 
members, voted for the arrest of the deputies 
deiioauced by the commune. 

Such was the celebrated event of the 2nd of 
June, better Icnowii under the name of the 31st of 
May. As against the national representation, it 
was nothing else than a 10th of AuguaLf ; for, 
ihese unhappy deputies once put under arrest, 
nothing remained but to make them ascend the 
scaffold, a measure attended with little difficult)’. 
At this pcjint terminates one of the principal eras 
of tlie revolution, which served as a preparation to 
the most awful and the grandest of all, and of 
which, that it may be thoroughly appreciated, it 
is necessary to take a comprehensive retrospect. 


* The livie oTlWretouTiioia, so called from Tour*, the place 
where U was originally coined, answers to the present franc, 
worth lOd. sterling. 
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On tlie 10th of Augiish, the i*ovoIuUonist-s, no 
longm* contented with mere tlircata, attacked die 
pakiee ot the monarch, to deliver themselves from 
apprcdicnsiona which had hecoino insupportable. The 
first measure was to suspend Louis XVI., and to 
refer Ills fate to the approaching national conven- 
tion. The monarch being thus suspended, and the 
power remaining in the hands of different popular 
jiiitliorities, hence arose tlie question as to how that 
power was to be exercised. Then the divisums 
which Imd already begun to demonstrate them- 
selves between the respective partisans of modei-a- 
tion and those of an inexorable energy, burst forth 
unrestrained. The commune, composed altogether 
of energetic men, attacked the legislative body, 
and insulted it by threatening it with the tocsin. 
At this Juncture, the coalition, revived on the lOtli 
of August, rapidly advanced, aggravated the dan- 
ger, moreover provoked fresh outrages, cried ! 
down all moderation, and stimulated the passions 
to tlie greatest possible excess. Longwy and Ver- 
dun fell .into the hands of the enemy ; and on per- 
ceiving the approach of Brunswick, they outstripped 
all the cruelties which that general had threatened 
in his manifestoes, striking terror into the heai’ts 
of his concealed adherents by tlio dreadful acts 
which marked the mouth of September. Ere long, 
saved by tho good iiuuiagement and temper of 
Duinnuriez, Franco had time to agitate itself anew 
with the great question of a lenient or inexorable 
use of power. The proceedings of September be- 
eaiuo an iiksome subject of reproach: the mode- 
rate party was full of indignation; the violent 
wished theui to be silent respecting evils which 
they affected to regard as inevitable and irrepara- 
ble. Unfeeling personalities aggravated these in- 
dividual dislikes into polemical hatred. Discord 
reached its highest point; and in this state of things 
arrived the moment which was to decide the fate 
of Louis. Two systems were experimentalized upon 
his person; that of moderation was svibdued, that 
of viuleiicc carried everything with it, and thus, in 
sacrificing their king, their revolution came defini- 
tively to a rupture with royalty and the throned 
lieads of Europe, 

The coalition, re-animated by the events of the 
2lttt of January, as it had forniOLTy been by those 
of the lOtli of August, renewed its agitations, and 
made us experience reverses. Dumemriez, arrested 
in Ilia progress by untoward circumstances and by 
the disorder which prevailed in every branch of 
administration, felt irritated against th.e Jacobins, 
to whom he imputed these reverses, and throwing 
aside his ordinary political indifference, declared 
himself altogether for moderation, which he com- 
promised by engaging in its interest both his own 
sword and that of the foreigner, and, in short, run 
cimiiter to the revolution, after having placed the 
republic in tlie most perilous situation. At the 
same point of time, La Vendee was in arms: the 
departments, all of them attached to the moderate 
party, put themselves into a menacing attitude: 
never had the existence of the revolution been so 
completely perilled. Defeats and treasonable prac- 
tices afforded to the Jacobins a pretext for calutn- 
niating the moderate republicans, and a motive foi^ 


deraaiuling a judicial and executive dictatorflliip. 
The Jiicobins proposed the experiment of a revohw ^ 
tiouary tribunal and a committee of public welfare. 
Vehement disputes arose ou these propositions. The 
two pai’ties proceeded, respecting these questions, 
to the bitterest exti'cmifcies; they could no longer 
bear each other’s presence. On the lOfch of Marcli, 
tlie Jacobins attempted to crush tlie leaders of the 
Girondists, hut this attempt, too premature, was 
unsuccessful ; they then went to work in a more 
cautious manner ; they promoted petitions, stirred 
up the sections, and rebelled according to form of 
law. The Girondists presented against these 
raeaaui'es a commission, instituted for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the conspiracies of their nd- 
vei'sariea : this cominisaiou operated against the 
Jacobins, excited their vengeance, and was carried 
away in a political whirlwind. Re-constituted on 
the succeeding day, it was agaiu swept away by 
the hurricane of the 31at of May. In shor*t, on 
the 2nd of Juno, its members, and those deputies, 
who ought to have been protected by tho national 
representation, were torn from its presence, and, 
as was the case with Louis XVI., the decision of 
their fate was postponed to a period sufficiently 
violent to couduot them to the scaffold. 

Such then is the space which wq have traversed 
from the lOth of August to the Slst of May s it 
was a protracted struggle between the two sys- 
tems upon measure of each other’s strength. The 
danger, which was increasing, always rendered the 
dispute more earnest and envenomed ; and the 
generous-minded deputation (jf the Girondists, ex- 
hausted by tlieir endeavour to avenge the outrages 
of September, and to prevent the event of the 21 st 
of January, the erection of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and tlie committee of public welfare, expired 
when the danger become more urgent, hod made 
violonce more impatient, and rendered moderation 
less practicable. At length, all form of justice 
being overthrown, every claim stifled with the sus- 
pension of the Girondists, and the peril become 
more imminent than ever by the iuBurrection 
itself, which sought to avenge the Gironde, the reign 
of terror was eu.abled to manileat itself unchecked, 
and the dreadful dictatorsliip, of the revolntionary 
tribunal and of the committee of public welfare, 
went fai’ to complete it. Here, then, commenced 
sceu^ n hundred times more awful and horrible 
than all those wliicli had previously roused the 
Girondists, As to them, their history is finished ; 
nothing remains to be added to it but a recital of 
their heroic death. Their apposition had been 
fiviuglit with danger, their indignation was Impoli- 
tic, they had eompromiaed tlie revolution, liberty, 
and I'T’ance; they ev(*n compromiaed that modera- 
tion itself for wliicli they strove, by defending it 
with too nuieU acrimony ; and in dying, they in- 
volved in their own riiiii all that was most Jiberal 
and intelligent in France. But who is there who 
would not have acted their part \ who is there who 
would not have committed their errors I In fact, 
is it possible to witness the shedding of blood 
without demonstrating repugnance and Indigna- 
tion i 
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The Act passed on the ^nd of June against lire 
twenty-two deputies of the I'iglit faiilo, as well us 
against the commiHsion of twelve, provided that they 
should be eouhned to iKeir own liomes, and Under 
the personal restraint of sentinels. Some of them 
submitted to tbia act witli a very good grace, and 
placed themsolvea under arrest, to testify their 
obedience to the law, and in order to call for a 
trial wliich should put their innocence beyond 
doubt. GenaonniJ and Vahiz^ could very easily liave 
evaded the watchfulness of tlioir keepers, but they 
I constantly refused to seek safety in fliglit. They 
remained in custody, with their colleagues Guadet 
and Potion, Vergniaud, Dirotteau, Gardieii, Boileau, 
Bertrand, Mollevaut, and Gommaire. Some others, 
not considering obedience was due to a law pro- 
cured by intimidation, and not expecting to have 
justice done them, withdrew themselves from 
Paris, or concealed themselves there until an op- 
portunity of escape presented itself. Their design 
was to meet together in the departments, in order 
to excite a rebellion against the capital. Those who 
tookthiareaolution wereBrissot, Gorsag, Salles, Lou- 
vet, Chambon,Buzot, Lydon, Rabaut, Saint- Etienne, 
Lasource, Grangeneuve, Lesage, Vigee, Lariviere, 
and Hergoing. The two ministers, Lebrun and Cla- 
viere, immediately deprived of tlieir functions after 
the 2iid of June, were stricken by a warrant of 
arrest issuing from the commune. Lebrun con- 
trived to elude this process. The same course was 
adopted against Holand, who having resigned so 
far back ns the Slst of January, fruitlessly solicited 
leave to pass his uccoiuits. He maimgert to escape 
the vigilance of the coniinune, and hid himself at 
Rouen. Madame Roland, who was in the same 
situation as her husband, had no other care than 
to assist ill his escape j and after placing her 
daughter under the protection of a sure friend, she 
surrendered herself with a noble disinterestedness 
to the committee of lier section, and wns thrown 
into pribon in company with a vast number of 
other victims of the Slst of May. 

The Jacobins were indeed rejoiced. They con- 
gratulated themselves upon the energy of the 
people, upon Its good conduct during the latter days, 
and upon having compassed the complete over- 
throw of all those impediments which the right 
side had unceasingly opposed to the progress of the 
revolution. At the same time tliey settled amongst 
tlieniaelvea, as indeed they did after every im- 


portant event, the mode in which the last insur- 
rection ahoulfl be presented to tlie public. “ The 
people,” said Robespierre, have confounded all I 
their calumniators by their hehavionr upon this ^ 
occasion. Eighty thousand men have turned out for | 
nearly a week, without a single violation of the 
iMghts of property, without a single drop of blood 
being shed, and they have shown plainly enough 
whether their object was, as was imputed to them, 
to take advantage of the public confusion for tho 
purposes of murder or pillage, Their ri'^'nig hds 
been purely voluntary, because it was tho eft'oet of 
a public conviction ; and tho Mo.imt.aiii itself, 
powerless as she was, astonished at Itncsaiug Lliia 
movement, has tliua clearly demonstrated that she 
had been no party to it, tberefure tliis insurroctioii 
has been peculiarly a moral one, and in every respect 
may be said to have emanated from the pooplu.” 

This, in fact, was at one aud the same time to 
expres.s a favourable idea of tlio insurrection, to 
point an indirect censure at the Mountain, who 
had on the 2nd of June demonstrated some reluct- 
ance to act, to avert the repivjfiuli of conspiracy 
directed against the leaders of the left aide, and to 
pass a flattering compliment upon the popular 
pariy, who had managed every thing so well and 
perfectly by itself. After this construction had 
been allowed with acclamation by the Jacobins, 
and afterwards I'epeatecl by all the echoes of 
the victorious party, no time was lost in calling 
Marat to account for ono expression which had 
been the source of considerable disturbance. Marat, 
who possessed but one single idea with regard to 
the tenuina-tion of the revolutionary vacillations, 
and that was the appointment of a dictator, Marat, 
perceiving that some tergiversation was exhibited 
on the 2nd of June, had repeated on this very day 
as he had upon other occasions, JVe tniist have a 
Head'* Called upon to explain the meaning of 
this expression, he justified himself after his 
fashion, and the Jacobins at once did not care to 
press the matter further, being quite satisfied at 
having demonstrated their scrupulosities and the 
sternness of their republican principles. At the 
same time some remarks were made upon the luko- 
warmness of Canton, who appeared to have been 
considerably softened ever since the suppression of 
the commission of the twelve, and whose energy, 
which had maintained its character until the 31st 
of May, had not cuntbued till the 2iid of June. 
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Daiitnn was absent; Camille Desirvoulms,hva friend, 
defuMiJt'd linn with some wariutli, luid an end was 
soon jnit to this explanation, on account of the im- 
portance of the poTsoDage himself, ns well as to get 
rid of some very deUeate discilosures ; for although 
tlic in‘iiivvection liad been carried out in a masterly 
manner, it was far from meeting with entire approval 
from the victorious party. In point of fact, it was well 
known that the ciomnhttee of public welfare, and a 
great many of the Mountaineei's, had witnessed 
with dismay the effect of this popular demonstra- 
tion. However, the act having hoen done, it was 
more expedient for them to avail themselves of its 
advantages, thaw to make it the subject of debate. 
They, therefore, immediately set about turning this 
victory to good account, and that in the most 
prompt and effectual manner. 

To do this, tlicre were several measures to be 
adopted, The restoration of the coramitteea, in 
which were placed all the partisans of the right 
side, — to possess themselves, by means of the com- 
mittees, of tile direction of affairs, — to change the 
miuifeters, — to superintend the correapoudcnce, — to 
intercept at the post office dangerous publications, 
— to take chai'ge that none but those of acknow- 
ledged utility found tlieii' way into the provinces 
(for, Buid Hobespierre, the liberty of the press 
ought certainly to be inviolate, but yet it should 
not be employed for the destruction of liberty,) — 
tn forthwith form the revolutionary army, of which 
the organization had been already ordered, and 
whoso intervention was absolutely necessary for 
the expcutiou in the interior of the decrees ot 
the convention,— to effectuate a forced loan of one 
thousand iiiillions from the pockets of the wealthy. 
Such were the measures proposed, and unaui- 
mously adopted by the Jacobins. But one last 
measure was considered of more importance 
than all the others, and that was the digest- 
ing, within eight days, a republican coustituUon. 
It was a point of con3eq_ueiice to prove that the , 
opposition of the Grirondists had solely impeded the 
perfection of this grand work, which was to restore 
confidence to France by the operation of good laws, 
and to present her with a pact of union, round 
which she might rally as an indivisible empire. 
Such was the de&ire expressed at the same time 
by the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, the sections, and 
the commune. 

The convention, in obedience to this irresistible 
desire, and which had been frequently uttered 
under so many forms, restored all her com- 
mittees of general safety, of finances, of war, 
of legislation, &c. Tlie oonnnitiee of public wel- 
fare, already overburdened with business, and 
which, not as yet in 3 uch had odour as to cause 
the peremptory dismissal of all its members, was 
' t|ie only one that had been kept in action. Lebi’uji 
was succeeded in foreign affairs by Desforgues, 
and. Glaviere in the finances by DeBtouruelles. The 
draught of a constitution, framed according to the 
ideas of the Girondists by Condorcet, was considered 
as incomplete. The committee of public welfarp 
Iiad to present another within eight days. Five 
members were added to it to assist in this labdur. 
Lastly, it was ordered tu prepare a scheme for 
effectuating the forced loan, as well as a plan of 
organization of the revolu^iionary army. 

The sittings of the convention presented a tot^ly 


different appearance after the 3lst of May. They 
were not noisy, and almost all the acts w err passed 
without debate. The right side, and part of the 
centre, iio longer voted; they appeared to lu'otoht 
by their silence against all the decisions taken 
since the Slid of 'June, and to wait for news 
from the departments. Mnrat bad thought it right, 
as a matter of justice, to keep himself under re- 
straint, until his adversaries, the Girondists, were 
tried. Till this took place, he dischiinied, as he 
said, his functions, and confined himself to en- 
lightening the convention tliroiigh tlic medium of ; 
his newspaper. The two deputies, Doulcet and 
FonfvMe, of Bowvdeanx, were the only persiniB 
who broke the stillness of the assembly. Doulcet 
accused the insurrectional committee, which had 
still continued to meet at the E^fc;cb(5, and nho, 
intercepting the packets at tlie post office, opened 
the seals, and then forwarded them still unsealed 
to their address, under its own stamp, Mith these 
words, du 3U'4 Mai.” The convention 

passed to tlie order of the day. Fonfrccle, a mem- 
ber of the commission of the twelve, but excepted 
from the order of arrest, bocauso ho had opposed 
the measures of this coiinnission, Foufrede ascended 
the tribune, and required the execution of that 
decree, which ordered within three dajs a report 
to be made concerning the prisoners. This demand 
caused some disturbance. “ We nniat,” said Fon- 
, frede, instantly prove the innocence of our col- 
leagues, 1 do not remain hero but for the very 
purpoaeofdefending them, and I declaro to you that 
an armed force is now on its way fromBourdeaux, 
to avenge the acts committed against them.’^ A 
grand outcry was made on iiearing those words, 

I the call for the order of the day rojiclled the re- 
quisition of Fonfrede, and the assembly relapsed 
into the deep silence that previously prevailed. 
This wag, as the Jacobins expressed themselves, 
the last cronkbig of the frogs in the fen. 

The threat thrown out by Foiifr&de from the tri- 
bune was by no means imaginary, for not only the 
Bordelais, but the people of iilmobt every one of 
the departments, were ready to take up arms ngaiust 
the convention. Theii' cause of diasatisPaetiou was 
of older date than the 2nd of June ; it had oingi- 
iiated with the quarrels between the ^fauntaineevs 
and tlie Girondists. It should be recollected that 
throughout all France, the municipalities and the 
sections were in opposition to each other. The 
partisans of the Movntai?ieer system engrossed 
the municipalities and the clubs; the moderate re- 
publicans, who in the midst of the criaia of the 
revolution were desirous of maintaining impartial 
justice, were on the other hand to bo found in the 
sections. Already had open di&senainu bur.st forth 
in numerous towns. At Mar-seilles the sections had 
stripped the municipality of its powers, in order 
to transfer them to a central committee ; moreover, 
tliey had of their own motion constituted a popular 
tribunal for the trial of those patriots accused of 
committing revolutionary excesses. The coinmis- 
BarlcB Bayla and Boiaset had in vain declared the 
illegality of this committee and tins tribunal; their 
authority was always contemned, and the sections 
were now permanently adhering to a settled insur- 
rection against the revolution. At Lyons a aan- 
guinai’y conflict had already taken place, The 
question was whether a municipal order authorizing 
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tLc raibwg ot' ji I'evolntiiniav)’ avmy as weU a 
ta>t iipoiTi largQ incomes, should be earned into 
effect. The sections who acted in disiibedicnee 
to tliesc measures had declared themselves pcar- 
matient ; the municipality had attempted to dia- 
solve them ; but by the assistance of the direc- 
tory of the departtnenfc they had acted in open 
oppoaitiou to the municipaUty. On the 29th of 
May, they came to personal conflictj notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the two comiuiBsaries of the 
convention, wjiose efforts to prevent this combat 
were in vain. The victorious section, after having 
taken tlie arsenal andtiie Hotel-do-Ville by assault, 
had displaced tlie municipality, closed tJie Jacobin 
club, where CUalier had excited the most dreadful 
broils, and possessed themselves of the sovereign 
})ovvcr of Lyons. Some hundreds lost their lives 
in, this conflict. The representatives Nioche ami 
Gatitiiier were in confinement a wliole day ; at last 
set at libertyj they withdrew to tbeir colleagues 
AJhite and Dnbois-Craued, wdio, like them, had 
coiTitniaaion for the army at the Alps. 

Such was the state of Lyons and the South 
during the latter end of May. Bordeaux did not ' 
present a more pi'omising aspect of affairs. This 
town, as did all those the west of Brittany and 
of Kormaudy, only delayed their operations until 
those threats which had been eo long repeated 
against the deputies of the provinces were ac- 
tually put ill execution, tt was while the dopart- 
inentg were in tins moudj that they learnt what 
had taken place at the end of May. The events 
of the 27tli May, when the eommiaaion of twelve 
had for the first time beensuppi’essed, had already 
eaused great excitement, and on all sides it be- 
came a point of discussion, whether resolutions 
condemnatory of what had taken place at Paris, 
should not be passed. But the events of the 31st 
May ivud the 2nd June wrought their indignation 
to the highest pitch. Report, which enlarges upon 
every thing, exaggerated the real facts. It was 
rumoured that tbirty-cwo deputies had been mas- 
sacred by the commuuej that the public treasuries 
Imd been pillaged; that the binffands Baris had 
abauinod bii{)reme power, and were about to trans- 
fer it cither to tlie foreign powers, or to Marat, or 
to Orleans. Public meetings were held for the 
purpose of petitioning, and to enable them to 
arrange the mode of their hostile attack against 
the capital. At this very moment the fugitive 
deputies tliemaelvcs came to relate all that had 
taken place, and to impaid some consistency and 
method to the haatilities which demonatixited tliem- 
selvoa from every quarter. 

Besides those who had already escaped, several 
had got away from the gendarmes; others also had 
even left the assembly in order to heighten the 
iusui'rection. Genaoiin^, Valazd, and Vergniaud 
persisted in staying behind, saying, that if it were 
expedient that some of them should go and arouse 
the 2 eal of the departments, it was on the other 
hand quite as proper that tlie others should re- 
main as hostages in the hands of their enemies, so 
that they mi^it make manifest by m open trial, 
and at tlie hazard of their lives, the entire inno- 
cence of them all. Buzot, who h4d never been 
desirous of paying obedience to the decree of the 
2ud Junej transferred himself to his department of 
the Eure, there to excite the Normans to hostilities; 


Onrsas followed him thither witli the same view. ^ 
Brisaot repaired to Moulins ; Mrilliau, who had 
not been arrested, but who had afforded an asylum 
to his colleagues on the nights between the 3Ut 
May and the 2nd June, Duehfhel, whom the 
Mountaineers termed the ghost of the 2l8t Jan- 
uary, becausa lie got out of his bed to vote in 
favour of Louis XV I., left the assembly in order 
to cause an excitement in Brittany. Biroteau 
escaped from the gendarmes and went with Chasset 
to direct the movements of the Lyonnais. Rebec- 
ui, preceding Barbai’oux who ^vas still in con- 
nement, repaired to the Bouches-dU'Rhone. Ra- 
bmit Saiot-Edeniielost no time in getting toNimes 
to procure the concurrence of Languedoc in the 
general hostility against the oppressors of the con* 
vention. 

.So early as the 13th of June, the department of 
the Eure assembled, and demonstrated the first 
outbreak of the insurrection. As the convention, 
it declared, was no longer free, and as it became 
the duty of all good citizens to restore it to Its 
fi-eedoiii, it was resolved that a force of four thou- 
sand men should be raised to nmi*cli against Paris, 
and tlukt cominissai'iea should be despatched to all 
tbc neighbouring departments to solicit them to 
follow their example, and to combine with their 
operations. The department of Calvados in its 
session at Caen, caused the arrest of the two depu- 
ties, Rome and Prieur of the C6to-d’Or, who were 
sent, by the convention to urge the organization of 
the army of the coasts of Cherb\u-g. It was 
I arranged that the departments of Normandy 
should hold a special meeting at Caen for the 
purpose of federation. All the departments of Brit* 
taiiy, such as those of the Cotes-du-Nord, of Finis- 
texTe, of Morbihan, of Ile-et-Vilaine, of Mayenne, 
and of the Loire-Iuferieure, entered into similar 
resolutions, and dispatched commissaries to Rennos 
to establish at tliat place the central authority of 
Brittany, The departmentg of the basin of the 
Loire, nith the esoeption of those occupied by the 
Vendeans, followed the general example, and even 
proposed to send their commissaries to Bruges, to 
form at that place a convention consisting of two 
deputies from each department, and to set out and 
destroy the convention which, alternately usurping 
or oppressed, was sitting at Paris. 

At Bordeaux a very great sensation was ex- 
perienced ; all the constituted authorities met in 
an assembly styled The popular Commission of Pw6- 
lic TVc(/arc, and declared that the convention was 
uo longer free, and that it was incumbent \\)Kin 
them to preserve her freedom ; consequently they 
resolved that un. armed force shoukl be forthwith 
ivaised, aucl that in the mean while, a petition 
should be addressed to the national convention, 
requiring an explanation and a true sUktement 
of the case with regard to the events of June ; 
they also immediately sent commissaries to all the 
departments, to persuade them to join hi a general 
coalition. Thouloiiae, an ancient parliamentary 
city *, where numerous partisans of tlie old regime 

• The parHament of Thoulouse was one of the twelve 
parfiatJienlt ot France, analogous to tlie parliaments of 
Paris. The parliament of Thoulouso Traa founded in 1303, 
j suppressed In 1312, and incorporated, with the pailiaTncnt 
I of Paris, restored jn U19, transferred to Beziers in Ui7, 
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still concealed theinselvea under cover of the Gi- 
rondists, had already organized a deparUmental 
force of a thousand men. The ftdminiati‘ative 
authorities of this town had declared in the 
face of the commissaries sent to the army of 
'the Pyrenoes, that they would no longer recognize 
the convention ; they discharged nutnerotia iiidi- I 
viduals from their prisons, and sent many others ' 
accused of being Momitaineen to take their jdace, 
and they openly announced that they were ready 
to federalize with the departments of the south. [ 
The upper dcjiai’tmfents of the Tam, of the Lot- ' 
el-Guroime, of the Aveyron, of the CanUl, of the ' 
Piiy-de-Dome, and of the HerauU, followed the 
exnmpla of Toulouse and Bordeaux. Nimea de- 
clared herself in a state of open opposition; Mar- 
seilles prepared a petition expressive of the utmost 
indignation, re-established her popular tribunal, 
commenced a proceeding against the murderers 
{tueun)i and organized a force of six thousand 
men. At Grenoble, the sections were snmmoned 
togetlier, and tlicir presidents, who acted in con- 
junction with the constituted authorities, assumed 
all tlieir powers, appointed deputies for Lyons, 
and would have arrested Duboia-Craned and Gau- 
thier, commissaries of the ccuivcntion for the ai*my 
, of tho Alps. The (h-partmont of the Ain adopted 
I precisely the same coiu'se. That of the Jura, 
who had already levied a body of cavalry and a 
do]iaYtimcntal force of eight hundred men, pro- 
tested on her own part against the authority of the 
convention. Finally, at Lyons, where ever since 
the conlhct of the 29th of May the sections reigned 
supremo, they received and sent forth deputies 
to effect a combination with Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and Ciieii ; proceedings were immediately ordered 
lo he instituted against Chalier, president of tliu 
Jacobin club, as well as against many other of 
t\\Q Momtaineers, All that could now bo said to be 
subject to the authority of the convention were 
the dspartnients of the north, and those which 
formea the basin of the Seine, The insurgent 
departments now amounted to between sixty or 
seventy, and P.aris had with fifteen or twenty to 
make head against the otliers, and to carry on the 
war against Europe. 

At Paris different notions were entertained as to 
the course to be adopted in this perilous situation. 
The members of the committee of public welfare, 
Gambon, Bavrere, Bi’d'arcl, Trcilhard, and Mathien, 
patriots of note, howsoever they had disapproved 
of the events of the 2nd of June, would yet 
have wished that some mode of conciliation were 
adopted ; according io their notions, it was neces- 
sai'y that the freedom of the convention should be 
demonstrated by the adoption of energetic mea- 
sures against the agitators, and instead of irritating 
tho departments by severe decrees, to reclaim them 
by convincing them of the danger of a civil war in. 
tho face of the foreign enemy. Barrere proposed, 
in the 'name of the committee of public welfare, 
the draught of a decree entirely conceived in this 
spirit. In this draught, the revolutionary com- 

again reunited to the paiH^xnent of Paris the sanie year, 
and at last reinstated at Thoulouse in U4S. The parlia- 
inenta of Prance were abolished by two decrees of the consti-* 
luent assembly, dated 24th of March add 7th of Septeraher, 
1790. jlnic, p. 4. coL I, Tffint, 


luittees, who had rendered thcmaelvea so formid- 
able by their inimeroua arrests, were to he an- 
nulled throughout Prance, or put upon their pro- 
per footing, \vh[ch was the supcrmtendeuce of 
suspected foreigners ; that the primary absemblies 
should be congregated in Paris to name another 
commandant of the armed force, in the place of 
Henriot, who had been appointed by the insurrec- 
tionists j and lastly, that thirty deputies sliould 
be sent to the departments as hostages. These 
measures seemed highly c.ilculated to quiet and 
impart confidence to the dcjmrtjnents. The suppres- 
aion of the revolutionary comniittoea would put an 
end to the inquisitorial measures exercised against 
suspected persons; the choice of a good command- 
ant would ensure the quiet nf Baris ; and the 
thirty deputies sent as hostages would be subscr- 
vient to the purposes of pledge and conciliation. 
But the Mountain party uas not altogether dis- 
posed to enter into negotiatinny. Availing thein- 
solvea with a high hand of wljat was termed the 
national authority, they discountenanced concili- 
atory means. Robespierre caii‘*ed this committee 
bill to be adjourned. Danton again raising his 
voice in this perilous emergency, adverted to the 
famous revolutionary crisis, the dangers of Sep- 
tember at the period of tho invasion of Champagne 
and the taking of Verdun ; thn perils of January I 
before the condemnation of the late king had been I 
finally decided upon ; lastly, the much greater ’ 
emergencies of April, at the time when Dumoinnez ' 
wns marching upon Paris, and Vendde was.in re- i 
bellion. According to him, the revolution had 
overcome all the dangers whicli liad tl)rentened | 
her, she had nonie off victorious In every crisis, j 
and she would again come off vietoi'ious in this ' 
last emergency. “ It is at tl)e very instant,^* cried 
he “ of the birth nf a great event that bodies ptdi- 
tic, like bodies physical, ever seem threatened vvitli 
.speedy destruction. Well then I tlic thunder rolls, 
and it is in the midst of its pealing that the great 
w'ork, whicli shall establish the happiness of twenty- 
four millions of human beings, shall have birth.’* 
Bantoii was desirous that bya single decree affecting 
all and each of the departments, it should be en- 
joined them, that within twenty-four hours after 
notice, they should disclaim their assumed power, 
upon pain of outlawry. The powerful voice of . 
Danton, never heard in moments of exti'aor- 
dmary danger but to impart self-confidence, 
on this occasion produced its accustomed effect. 
The convention, although it had not precisely 
adopted tho proposed measuYos, nevertheless 
enacted the most energolic decree. In the first 
place she declnrod, in respect of the Slat of May 
and the 2nd of June, that the people of Paris had 
by their uprising deserved well of the country* ; 
that those deputies who at first were to be detained 
in custody at their own houses, (and some of whom 
had got clear oft',) should bo transferred to some 
common prison, there to be detained as ordinary 
piMsoners ; that a call should he made of all the 
deputies, and that those who slioiild he absent 
without commission or leave should be expelled 
aud replaced by others chosen in their stead j that 
neither tho departmental or municip.al authorities 
could retire or transfer themselves from one place 

* Decree of tlie 13th June. 
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to auoilier ; that they coukl not correHpoiid witH 
each other} and, that evoi'y cominiBsary sent from 
department to dopavtineut as a modiiim of com- 
iiiunicatioii and for the purpose of forming a loagucj 
should be inatantancously arrested by the good 
citi/^uns, and sent to Paris well guarded. After 
passing tliese general measures, the convention 
quashed the resolutiuii of the Department of the 
Dura ; informations ^vere filed agaiiist tho mem- 
herg of the department of tlie Calvados^ who 
had arrested two of the coniniissaries of the con- 
vention ; the same course was taKon with regard 
to Buzot, the party who instigated the Norman 
revolt: two deputies, Mathieu and Ti'cHliarJ, were 
dispatched to the dopartnionts of the Crii'onde, the 
Dordogne, and the Lofc-et-Graronne, to know what 
it was they wanted before they revolted. The 
authorities of ThuuUmao ware summtm,edto appear, 
the tribunal and central coinnuttee of Mareciliea 
wore inhibited, Bm'baruus. wa« ttibuntod, and the 
imprisoned patriots were placM under the custody 
of the lawfully constituted authorities. At last 
tlic conventiou despatched Hobert Lindet to Lyons, 
in order to enquire into circumstances there, and 
to specially report upon the couditiou of that town. 

These acts, which were successively passed in the 
course of June, did not cause a little ceustenuition 
aiuoug the deinu’tmmUs, who wero nut accustomed 
to contest with the central authority. Intimidated 
and hesitating, they resolved to await the issue of 
the eoui'iso thuftc dejiartmeiits would take, who wei‘e 
either moat powerful, or uiore deeply involved iu 
the eonteiitloii. 

Tha admlnistratlvo authorities of Normandy, 
excited by the presence of those depufcit'S who had 
attached themselves to Bu/ot, such as Barbai’oux, 
Guadet, Lon vet, Salles, ration, Bergoing, Leaago, 
Caasy, Kci’vdldgan, pm’Sued their original iutea- 
tloiia, and fixed at Cucii the seat of a central com- 
mittee of the depju’tmeiUa. Tlic Eure, the Calvados, 
and the Onna, sent their commissaries thither. 
The departments of Brittany, who had previously 
entered hdo a federation at Reniieh, made up their 
minds to join tho assembly of Caen, and tlmt they 
would send off their deputies thither. In short, 
on the 30tli of June, the delegates of Morbihan, of 
Eiiiislerre, of tlie Cotes-dii-Nord, of the Mayeime, 
of the lie-ct-Vilaine, and of the Lower Loire, 
united w'ith thoae of the Eure and the Orme, con- 
stituted thcuTrielves a central assemUj/ of resUtunce 
to Qppreisio)^] pruiiiisiiig to maintain equality, and 
the unity and indivisibility uf the rej>ublic, but 
swearing hatred to the aiiareliiats, and solemnly 
binding themselves to use theU* best endeavours 
in preserving the respect duo to persons and pro- 
perty as well as to the aovereignty of the people. 
After thuij constituting themaelvcs, they settled 
that the committeo should be furnislicd from eacli 
iudividuul dcpjirtnieiit with the necessary contin- 
genta fur organizing a sufficiently armed foi'ce, 
which was to proceed to Paris, and re-'establisli 
the national rapreaeutatlon in its former state. 
Felix Wiinpfcii, general of that army wliieli was 
to be stationed along ilio coast of Cherburg, was 
uoiuinated commander-in'Chief of tho departimcntal 
ai-iny. Pie accepted this command, and iranje- 
diiitely assumed the title which had just been con- 
feiTed upon him. On being suniinoned to Paris 
by the minister of war, he replied by saying that 


there was but one vvay of making peace, and that 
was to revoke all the decrees passed sineo the 31st 
of May; that upon this condition the departments 
would fraternize with the capital, but tliat, on the 
contx-ary, he could not ap]ieai' at Paris in any other 
manner than at the head of sixty thousand Norinans 
and Bretons. 

The tnjnistor, at the same time that ho required 
the iiresence of Winipfen at Paris, orders for 
the dragoons of La Miuiche, atatiuned in Nor- 
mandy, to forthwith set out fur Versiiilles, On 
receipt of Ihh intelligence all tlie federalists who 
had already joined each other at Evreux, put 
themselves in buttle array, the i^ational guard at- 
tached itself to them, and they cut off the road to 
Vci'flailles from the dragoons. These latter, by 
nu means desirous to come to blows, promised on 
their part not to go to Versailles, and so far as 
appearance.s were coiiceimcd frate nized with the 
fedei'nUat&. Theiv officers wrote pvWatcly to Paris, 
stating that they could not obey ilieir orders witli- 
oufc commencing a civil war, and therefore they 
were permitted to remain where tlicy were. 

It was arranged by the assembly at Caen, that 
the Breton battalioua already arrived should bo 
sent onwards from Caen to Evreux, the head quar- 
ters of the combined forces. It waa to this point 
were despatched provisions, arms, aiumunition, 
and money taken from the public troaBury, Thither 
also were expedited the officers gained over to the 
cause of federalism, with a great number of con- 
cealed royalists, who threw themselves into every 
commotion, and assumed tlie mask of republicanism 
for the purpose of warring against the revolution. 
Among the counter-rcvolutioxiista of this Jdnd, was 
a man by namePuisaye, who affected great zeal in 
the Girondist cause, and wliom ’Wimpfen, liimself 
a X’oyaliet in disguise, appointed Brigadier-General, 
and charged with the command of the advance- 
guard, already mustered at Evi’eux. This ad- 
vance-guard might amount to some five or six 
thousand men, and was daily reinfuroiiig itself by 
fresh contingeiicios. The brave Bretons liasLoned 
from all sides, and gavo iutelligenco of otlier batta- 
lions who were about tofollow them in still greater 
number. One aiiigle cu'cuQistance prevented their 
coming altogether in one body, and that was the 
necessity tliat existed for protecting the sea coasts 
from the English fleet, and for aending off batta- 
lions against La Vendde, whoso rshellion exteiuled 
to the Loire and appeared ready to cross that river. 
Although the rustic population of Brittany were 
devoted to the clergy, the inhabitaute of tlio towns 
were steady republicans, and while altogether en- 
gaged agninal Paris, they were not a whit tho less 
desirous of continuing a pertinacious war against 
La Vendee. 

Such was the situation of affairs in Brittany and 
Nomaudy towards the conunencement of July. 
In the departments near the Loire, the excitement 
had cooled down; the eoramissaries of the con- 
vention, who had been directed thither for the 
purpose of organizing the new levies against La 
Vendde, had prevailed upon the adraiiiiBei’ative 
authorities to ponder and weigh the course of events 
before they compromised themselves. There, for 
the present, no desire was exhibited of aending 
deputies to Bruges, and a great reserve was mani- 
fested. 
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Afi liortlejiu-'i llit? hj-yuiToctinji lind obtaiiieil jjor- 
niaiioney and was ctirriud on with apirit. Tho 
du|iuties Treilhurd and Mutlucu had ever since 
Choir aiTivul boeii closely watcliedj and it next be- 
came ti question whether they should not be de- 
Caiited in the character oE hostages; however, 
witliout pushing matters so far, they were sum- 
moned to appeni' before tlie popular commibsion, 
whore the townsfolUs, who lo<jked upon them as 
emissaries of Marat (dM'oyes jl/arfltisf ea), received 
them badly enough. They were interrogated upon 
wliat was taking place at Paris, and after hearing 
what they had to say, the commission dcclai’ed that 
even according to their own account tho convention 
was not free npmi llie 2nd of June, nor had the con- 
vention heoii free from reatvaiut from that time to 
the present ; that they were nothing else than tlie 
delegates of an assembly poiSsessing no legal charac- 
ter whatever, and consequently they must quit the 
department. In point of fact, they were conducted 
back to the frontiers, and immediately aftcrwtu’ds 
the same measures vvliicli had just been enacted at 
Caen, wero ordered to be carried into execution at 
Bordeaux. Every preparation was made forprovi- 
siouiug an armament ; the iiuhllc money was 
applied h) this purpose, and an advance-guard was 
iiiarclicd to Langun to await the arrival of the 
principal body, which was to set out iu a few 
day.s. Tlie&e occurrences took place at tlie latter 
oud of June and in tho begiiiuuig of July. 

Tho doputiob iVLathicu and Tteilhavd, meeting 
with loss oppubitioii, and bcin|{ enabled to make 
themsolvcB bettor undorstood m tho departments 
of tho Dordogne, the Vienne, and the Lot-oi-Ga- 
roniie, contrived to sootlie tho public agitation, and 
aucceoded by tlie concilintory diameter of their 
acts to put a slop to hosliliUoa and gain time ns a 
matter of expedience to the convention. But iu the 
more mimntairioua departments, among the inouii- 
tains of the Upper Loire, and on the other side in 
the Herault and the Card, and all along the banks 
of the Eh6ne, the insurrection was general. The 
Gai’d and the Herault put tlieir battalions iu 
marching order, and sent them ofif to Pont-Saiut- 
Esprit, in order to seize upon, at that point, the 
passages of the BUoue, as well as to effect their 
junction with the Miu’seilUis wlio were to ascend 
this I’iver. In point of fact, the Marseillais, re- 
fusing to render obedience to the decree of tlio 
convention, kept up their tribunal, did not release 
the imprisoned patriots, and oven began to e.xecutc 
some of tliem. They formed an army of six thou- 
sand men, which advancing from Aix to Avig- 
non, and attaching itself to the Lauguedociaiis 
mustered at Pont-Saint-E.sprit, was to stir up the 
inhabitants of the banks of the 11116116,1116 Iserc, 
and the Drdme, and lastly fall in with the nicun* 
taineers of the Ain and the Jura. At Grenoble 
the federalized adnuinistrations were in opposition 
to Dubois-Craned, and even threatened to arrest 
him. Being fearful of the consequences of levy- 
ing troops at this juncture, they had despatched 
deputies who were to fraternise with Lyons. Du- 
boiS'Crancd, with the disorganized army of the 
Alps, found himself iu the midst of a town on 
; the point of lui outbreak, which every day more 
plainly told him tliat the south did not require 
tile assistance of the north ; he had to keep watch 
upon Savoy, where the illusory notions at first 


excitod by liberty and Erciicli coiiquost wore ihst 
(lisbipating, where a great dissatisfaction was mani- 
fested with the levies of men and the asbignaUs, 
and where no one seemed to understand any tiling 
with regard to tins revolution, now discovered to 
lie so turbulent and so entirely different from what 
it was at first supposed to be. On his flanks he 
liad Switzerland, where the emigrants were bestir- 
ring theiuaelves, and where Berne was desirous of 
again dispatching a garrisou to Geneva ; and 
finally, on his rear there was Lyons, who inter- 
cepted his eoiTespondenee with the committee of 
public welfare. 

Robert Lindet had been received at Lyons ; but 
even before Ins face tlicy had taken tlic federahst 
oath: UNITY AND THE iNDivisiniLiTV Or run iinruu- 
me; HATBED against TUB ANAltCHISlS, AND NOTHING 
DUT THE national IIEPBESENTATION. Su llir fpoUl 
sending the arrested patriots to Pans, they had 
continued the proceedings commenced ag.uiibt 
them. A newly formed authority, cuinposeii of 
the deputies of tiie eoramunes and meniberij of 
the constituted bodies, had been created under 
the style of The ‘^opidar and republican comniimon 
of the public 'itelfaMfov the Rhone and Luire^ This 
assembly had just been ordering the ovgiunzatuui 
of a departiniental force for tlie purpose of effect- 
ing a junction with the brctliren of the Jura, 
the Iserc, the Bonclies-du-Klidnc, the Gironde, 
and the Calv.ados. This force was already per- 
fect in its appointments, and moreover the rais- 
ing of a subsidy bad been agreed upon; and there, 
as ill every one of the departments, all tliat they 
waited for, was the bignal to put themselves in 
motion. In the Iscre, ever since the intelligence 
Imd arrived that the two deputies Bas&al and 
Gamier of Troyes, sect thither to Ts-ebtahliah 
obedience towards the convention, had mustered 
at Dole fifteen hundred men, troops of the hue, 
upwards of fourteen thousand mountaineers had 
taken arms and were preparing to entirely bur- | 
round them. ' 

If we reflect upon tlie state of France at the 
commencement of July we shall see that 

one column issuing from Brittany ami Normandy 
mid bearing upon Evroux, was not in fact more ' 
than a few leagues from Paris ; tliafc another 
column was advancing from Bordeaux, and was 
able to dr.aw In its train all those departments 
of tlie basin of the Loire who were as yet unde- 
cided ; that six thoubaiid Marseillais posted at 
Avignon, waiting for tho Languedocians at Poiit- 
Saiut-EBprit, already occupied by eight hundred 
men of NiiueB, were ready at a moment’s iioLico to 
form a junction at Lyons with all the federalists of 
Grenoble, the Ain, and the Jura, to puali through 
I Burgundy upon Piuis. Till this genei'ul junction 
j could be effected, tlie federalists seized upon all 
tho public money, inteTcepted tho provisions and 
conimunicatiuns sent to the armies, and threw 
into circulation the assignats produced by the 
sale of the national properly. It is a remark- 
able fact, which peculiarily- chai'acterisea the 
spirit of party, and that is, that the two factions 
addressed the same reproaches to each other, 'and 
imputed to each other the same motive. Tim Paris 
party and the Mountain party imputed to the 

* Cambou's Report upon the acts of the committee of 
public welfare, from the Iflth April to ttwi lOth July. 
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feclevaUsta a, desire to vuiu ti^e republic by di- 
viding it, and of entertaining a corrospondence 
with the English for the purpose of setting up a 
Itingj who was to be either the Dvdie of OrieauH, 
Louis XVIL, or else the Uiilco of York. On their 
part, the party of the departments and of the 
federalists accused the Moimtixin party of a desire 
to bring about a counter-revolution by means of an 
auai'cliy, and stated, tliat Marat, Robespierre, and 
Danton, were either in the pay of England or the 
Duke of Oi’leans. Thus on either side, it was the 
salvation of tho republic for vvliich they expressed 
such solicitude, and that the restoration of mon- 
archy was the very tiling they considered as 
mostly to be deprecated. Such is the deplorable 
and ordinary blindness of party interest. 

But this was only a portion of tlie dcaiigers to 
which our unhappy country was exposed. The 
enemy at home had mostly to be feared because of 
' the enemy abroad, who now caused more appre- | 
hensiou than ever. At the same time tlie ai inicsoftlie 
French were advancing from the provinces towards 
the centre, the armies tjf foreign powei's were eti- j 
circling France itself, and threatened an invasion ^ 
which seemed unavoidable. Ever since the battle ' 
of Neerwinden and the defection of Dumouriez, a 
frightful series of reverses caused us the loss of I 
our conquests together with our northeim frontier. ' 
The reader will call to mind that Dainpierre, up- | 
pointed commandcr-in-cluef, had rallied liis army 
under the walla of Bouchain, and had tliere im- 
parted to it a little unanimity and confidence. 
Luckily for tlie cause of the revolution, the allied 
powers, strictly adhering to the -methodized plan, 
resolved upon at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, were unwilling to make an inroad at any 
one point, and according to this rule could not 
enter Franco until that the Icing of Prussia, 
after having taken Mentz, was enabled to inarch 
into the heart of our provinces. If there had 
existed among the generals of the alliance a spai’k 
of genius or unanimity, the cause of the revolu- 
tion would have been Inst for ever. After tho 
battle of Neerwinden and the defection of Du- 
inouriez, they ought to have marched forwai'ds, 
and not to have stopped until our dispirited army, 
siiftVring from tlje effects of dieuiiion and treason, 
should have been made prisoners, or compelled to 
seek refuge i» tlm fortified towns, and then our 
plains w(jiild Iiave afforded an open passage to the 
victorious enemy. As it was, the allies held a con- 
gress at Antwerp, in order to mothodize tho ulte- 
rior operations of the war. The duke of Yoi’k, 
the prince of Cobourg, tlie prince of Orange, and 
several generals, settled amongst themselves what 
ought to be done. Tliey resolved upon taking 
Cond^ and Valenciennes, in order to give the house 
of Austria some new fortified towns in the Nethev- 
Jandsj and to seize Dunkirk, in order to confirm to 
England the pusscssioii of this desirable continen- 
tal port. These matters being settled, they re- 
commenced tlie campaign. The English and Dutch 
forces had come up in line. The duke of York 
had the command of twenty thousand Austrians 
and Hanoverians j the prince of Orange had 
fifteen thousand Dutchmen, and the prince of Co- 
bouvg had forty-ffve thousand Austrians and eight 
thousand Hessians. The prince of Hohenlohe kept 
possession of Namur and Luxembourg with thirty 


thousand Auslviaufl, and formed a junction between 
the allied army of the Netherlanrla with the army 
of the Prussians who were to besiege Mentz. 
Therefore eighty or ninety Ibousaud men threat- 
ened the north <ff France. i 

Already had the allies blockaded Condd, and it I 
was a. very great point with tho French govern- 
ment to reduce the blockade of tlmt place. Dam- 
pierre, a brave man, hut placing no dej^endcnce 
upon hia soldiers, was not so rash as to attack these 
foriTii<lable masses. Nevertheless, pi’csscd by the 
commissaries of the convciilion, he brought back 
our army to the camp of Fmuars near Valenciennes, 
and on the 1st of May he led an attack upon 
scvcml columns of the Austrians entrenched within 
the forests of Vicogue and Saint Amaus. These 
military tactics were still conducted with extreme 
caution j to form a mn'ss, to seize upon the ene- 
my’s weakest point audio strike at it boldly, was a 
comhination entirelyunknown to both parties. Dam- 
pierro threw hinisolf forward with great bravery, 
but in small bodies, upon an enemy divided within 
itself, and whom it would have been easy enough 
to have overwhelmed upon any one given point ; 
hig mistuUe brought its own ])UuisbTuent with it, 
and liG was repulsed after an obstinate conflict. 
On the ptli of May he again commenced the 
attack ; bo was not so much divided as on the 
fot'mor occasion, but Ihe enemy now put upon their 
guard had adopted the same precaution, and while 
h© was making the most heroic exertions to carry 
a redoubt, nnd the capture of which would have 
effected the junction of two of hia columns, ho was 
struck by a cannon ball and mortally wounded, 
Gt»iieral Lamarclie, invested provisionally with the 
command, ordered a retreat, and brought back the 
army to the camp of Famars. 

The camp of Fainors, situated under the walla of 
Valenciennes and a suburb of that place, prevented 
its being besieged. The allies therefore resuWed 
to make an attack upon it the 23rd of May. They 
spi-ead their troops abroad here and there, accord- 
ing to their uaiml mode of warfare, and thus use- 
lessly dispersed one part over numerous points, 
all of which it should have been a mutter of pru- 
dence with the Austrians to have preserved, and 
did not attack tlie camp with all the force they 
could have commanded. Kept in check one entire 
day by thp artillery, the pride of the French army, 
it was evening before they crossed the Ronelle, 
which defended the front of the camp. Lamarclie 
effected his retreat that same night iu good order, 
and then posted himself at Ccesar’s camp, which 
bore the same relation to Bduchain, as the camp at 
Famars did to Valenciennes. Here again he 
ought to have pursued and dispersed us; hut egot- 
ism and a pedantic adherence to rule kept the 
allies around Valenciennes. A portion of their 
army, placed us corps of obaervution, were stationed 
between Valenciennes and Bouchain, and faced 
Cmsar’s camp. Another division undertook tho 
siege of Valenciennes, while the remaining part con- 
tinued the blockade of Confle, already straitened for 
provisions, and which they had hopes of reduc- 
ing in a -few days. The regular siege of Valen- 
ciennes was begun. One hundred and eighty pieces 
of cannon arrived from Vienna, on© hundred more 
from Holland, and ninety-three mortars w©r« 
already prepared, Thus in June nnd July Coiidtf 
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waa starved out, Valencieimos wria burnt, and our 
genei’Eils occupied Ctesar’s camp with a disheartened 
and disorganized army. Condt^ and Valenciomiea 
being thus reduced, there was every reason for ap- 
preiieiiding tlie worst. 

The army of the Moselle, connecting the army of 
the North with tlie army of the Rhine, hiid been 
transferred to tlie command of Ligneville at tlie 
time when Beuvnonvlllc was appointed ministex* of 
war. This army iaced fcliat of prince Hohenlohe, 
and had nothing to fear from that position, because 
that prince, occupying Namur, Luxembourg, and 
Treves, all at one time, witli not iiiore than thirty 
thousand at the most, and having before him llio 
fortified towns of Metz and Thionville, did notpos- 
seas the means of attempting any hazardous move- 
ment. His force had been just before ren- 
dered still more inoperative by detaciiing seven to 
eight thousand men from hla division to join the 
Prussian army. From that time It became more 
than ever practicable and expedient to join the 
active army of the Moselle to that of the tipper 
Rhine, with a view to attempt important military 
operations. 

Upon the Rhine, the preceding campaign had 
terminated at Mentz. Cusiine, after his x'idiculous 
actions in the neiglibourliood of Franefortj had 
been obliged to fall back and shut himself up in 
Mentz, whitlier he liad collected a confiidei*able 
force of artillery drawn from our fortresses, and 
particularly from Straaburg. There it was, that 
he foi'nied a thousand schemes ; at one tinic, he 
desired to act upon the offensive, at anotlier time, 
he must needs keep within Mentz, and at some 
other time ho was for abandoning it altogether. 
At last it was resolved that he should protect it, 
and he himself contributed not a little to induce the 
executive council to come to that d.etermination. 
The king of Prussia found himself compelled to lay 
siege to it, and it was the atiuid that was made at 
this point, that prevented the allies from marching 
to the north. 

The king of Prxissia passed the Rhine at Ba- 
charach, a little above Mentz ; Wurmser, with 
fifteen thousand Austrians, and some few thousand 
men from Condd, crossed the Rhine a little further 
up ; and the Hessian corps of Scliojiifeld remained 
upon the right hand bank before the suburb of 
Cassel. The Prussian army was nE>t near so strong 
as it ought to have been, considering the engage- 
I inents Frederic William had entered into. Having 
despatched a considerable force into Poland, there 
remained no more than fifty thousand men, inclu- 
sive of the different Hessian, Saxon, and Bavarian 
contingents. Thus, after reckoning the seven to 
eight thousand Austrians detached from Hohen- 
lohe, the fifteen thousand Austi'ians of Wurmser, 
the five or six thousand emigrants of Condd, and 
the fifty-five thousand men ot the king of Prussia, 
the army which was directed against the eastern 
frontier might be computed at nearly eighty thou- 
sand soldiers. Our fortresses upon the Rhine con- 
tained nearly thirty-eight thousand men in gaxTi- 
son, the army in operation amoiiuted to between 
forty and forty-five thousand men ; the army of 
the Moselle to thirty thousand; and if these two 
last had been placed under a single command, and 
with such a position of support as Mentz, they 
‘ might have set out to seek the king of Prussia 
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theniHe]ves,aucl afforded him plenty of employment 
on the other aide of the Rhine. 

The two generals of the Moselle and the Rhine 
ought at least to have been upon better terms of 
correspondence with each other than they evi- 
dently were ; they might liave disputed, nay even 
prevented the passage of the river, but tliey did 
iKithing. During the whole course of the month of 
March, the king of Prussia passed the Rhine 
without opposition, and his path was never crossed, 
save by advanced guards, which he repelled with- 
out any difficulty. During this period, Custirie was 
at Wornia. He had not cared to defend either 
the banks of the Rhine, or the other sido of the 
Vosges, which forming the circuit of Mentz, could 
have easily checked tiic march of the Prussians. 
He came up it is true, but conceived a panic at the 
checks experienced by his advanced guard ; he 
believed tliat he should have had one hundred thou- 
sand men upon liig hands ; above all, he mn away 
with tlie idea that Wurmser, who had to debouch 
upon the Palatinate, and above Mayence, was 
gaining upon his reax*, and would thus cut him off 
from Alsace ; he asked for assistance from Ligne- 
viile, who, on his own part, being greatly alarmed, 
durst not transfer n single regiment; he then fairly 
took to flight, retreated witli the utmost celerity to 
Landau, next to W issemburgh, and even thought of 
seeking protection undex’ the cannon of Strasburg. 
This unaccountable retreat opened the way for the 
Prussians, who came thick upon M6ntz, and in- 
vested if upon both banks. 

Twenty thousand men were garrisoned in that 
place, and if that number were more than sufficient 
for tlie purposes of defence, it was much greater tlnan 
necessary having regard to the provisions, which 
could not suffice for so largo a garrison. The un- ' 
certainty of our nulitwry plans had prevented our ' 
taking any measures to secure the provisioning of 
that town. Fortunately it contained two represen- 
tatives of the people, Rewbell andthe heroic Merlin 
de Thionville, tlie generals Kl^er, Aubert-Dubayet, 
and the engineer Meunier, in short a garrison en- 
dued with every military virtue, pourage, sobriety, 
and steadiness. The investment of this town began 
in April; general Kulkreutb conducted the siygo 
xvith a coi’ps of Prussians. The king of Prussia 
and "Wunnser kept themselves in observation at 
the foot of the Vosges and faced Custine. The 
garrison made frequent sallies, and extended its 
defences to a considerable distance. The French 
government perceiving the error that had been 
committed in separating the two annies of the Mo- 
selle and the Rhine, consolidated them under tlm 
command of Custine. This general having the 
disposal of from sixty to seventy thousand men, 
having the Prussians dispersed before hint, and be- 
yond them Mentz, protected by twenty thouaunO 
Fi’eiichmeii, never took the opportunity of attacl;- 
ing the corps of observation, dieperaing it, and thus 
efiecting a junction with that bravo gai'rison who 
sti’ctched out its hand to him. Towards the middle 
of May, becoming sensible of the consequences of 
his inertness, he made one attempt, badly conceived 
and badly seconded, which terminated in a com- 
plete rout. According to his usual course, he com- 
plained of the subalterns, and was transferred from 
the army of tlie north to introduce good discipline 
and courage to Cfesar^s camp. Thus the allied 
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]>owoY8 who wore hesvejring VvUcnclei^nes and 
McuU, wove enabled after the capture of two 
placea to advance Upon our centre, and effectuate 
their invabion without our being able to intei'pose 
any obstruction. 

From the Rhine to the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
a connected series of revolts threatened the rear 
of our armies, and interrujjtcd their communi- 
cation with each other. The Vosges, the Jura, the 
Auvergnu, and the Lozere foi’in, from the Rhine 
to the Pyrenees, almost one connected rmibs of 
mountains of different extent and height. Monn- 
tainoub countries are places peculiarly adapted for 
the preservation of institutions, mannera, and cus- 
toiuB, In ahpost every one of those which we are 
about to describe, tlie population preserved a relic 
of attachment foi* their ancient mode of life, and 
without being so bigoted as La Vendee, they were 
nevertheless ready enough to rise against the new 
order of things* The Vosges, half Ciermans, were 
urged on by the mobility and the clergy, and evinced 
tendencies more find more altu'inuig aa the army 
of the Rhine became more and more unsteady. 
Tlie Jura was entirely revolted to the Girundc; 
and if it did, in its rebellion, demonRti'ate move of 
the spirit of liberty tluin the others, it was not the 
Icaa dangerous for that, for from fifteen to twenty 
thousand mormtaiueevs gathered themselves round 
Lutia-lO'Suulnier, and joined the rcvoltGi'a of the 
Ain and the Rhdno. It has been already seen in 
what state Lyons was. The mountains of the 
Lozh'e, wliicli divide tlie Uppsr*Loirc from the 
Rhone, were filled with hisiirrcctionists precisely 
similar to the Vciideans. Under the command of 
an 0 x-mcniber of the constituent assembly, of 
the mime of Charrier, they already had in- i 
creased to the number of thirty thousand, and were ' 
able to effect a junction by the Loire with La ' 
Vendde. After these came the rebellions federal- 
' ists of the south. Thus it was that extended re- 
I belliuns, different in views and principles, but all 
I equally formidable, threatened the rears of the’ 
armies of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
Along the Alps, the Piedmontese wore in arms, 
their object was to recover from us Savoy and the 
Comt^ of Nice. The snow delayed the commence- 
ment of hostilities along St. Bcrnai’d, and no one 
stirred from his post in the three valleys of Sal- 
lenche, the Tarentaise, and tho Maurienne. On 
the m.aritime Alps, and with that army called the 
army of Italy, things were not in the same state. 
There, hostilities had been resumed in good time, 
and ever since the month of May they had re- 
commenced the contest as to the important post 
of Saorgio, upon which depended the protection of 
Nice. In point of fact, tins post once fairly gained, 
tlie French would become masters of tho CnLde- 
Tencle, and liave held the key of the great chain of 
the Alps. Consequently, the l^iedinontcse had ex- 
hibited as much energy in defending it os we did 
in attempting to get possession of it. The Pied- 
montese had, as well in Savoy as on the side of 
Nice, forty thousand men, reinforced by eight 
thousand A.ustriati auxiliaries. Their troops, sub- 
divided into various divisions of equal force from 
the Col-de-Tende to tho Great St. Bemai’d, had 
followed, os did all those of the allies, the system 
I of cordons, and guarded all the valleys. The French 
army of Italy was in a moat deplorable state; com- 


posed !it tho ntiuofit of hl'toou th(m*'and inou, in 
want of every thing, b.ully rcgulsitod, no great at- 
tempts could bo expected from that quarter. 
General Biron, who had eominaiiclod it for a short j 
period, iiicrcasod it by five thonajiiul men, but lie 
was unable tn provide the iiecos^^ai'y requihitea. 
Had one of those onhirgcd coneeptioii.s, which would 
have ruined us in the north, have originated in the 
south, our ruin coiiUl not have been the loss cer- 
tain in that quartei*. The Piedmontese could, by 
taking advantage of the frost, vhieh utterly y)ara- 
lyv.cs all warlike preparations in tho quarter of tlie 
high Alps, have conveyed all their fu-ces to the 
southern Alps, and debouching upon Nice with a 
mass of thirty thousand men, have overthrown our 
army of Italy, driven it back upon the insurgent 
departments, liave dispersed it entirely, have 
fomented the rebellion on both sides of the Rhone, 
have advanced perhaps as biras Grenoble and Lyons, 
engaged our ai'iny in the rear, already engaged 
upon the pUuna of Savoy, and iu this manner in- 
vaded one entire portion of France. But there wa.s 
no more an Ainadis with them than there was .mi 
Eugeno with the Auati'ians, or a Marlborough nith 
the English, They, therefore, confined thciubolves 
to tho dciencs of Sivorgio. 

Brunet, who aucceeded Anselm, had made the 
efforts against tho post of Siiovgio, that Dewn- 
pierro had made in the quarter of Condd. After 
numerous bloody and fruiUe&s conflicts, an engage- 
ment of a decisive chiirac ter took place, which ter- 
minated in a complete rout. Even then, if tlie 
enemy liad borrowed a little boldness from his suc- 
ces*^, lie could have dispersed us altogether, have 
compelled us to evacuate Nice, and to recross the 
Var. ICcliermann had lost no time in leaving Ins 
head quarterns in the Alps, liad rallied the army at 
the camp of Donjon, appointed posts of defence, 
and gave orders thatuo movement whatever shonkl 
be made until new forces should come up. The 
situation of this array was rendered more particu- 
larly perilous by one circumstance, and that was 
the appearance of the English admiral Hood in 
the Mediterraiieail, wlio had issued from Gibraltar 
wich thirty-seven sail, and of the admiral Langarji, 
who had sallied from the Spanish ports witli nearly 
as large a naval force. Soldiers might thus iiavo 
been landed, have oeriipied the line of tlie Var, 
and taken the French in the rear. As it was, the 
presence of the squadrons pi’evented our sending 
provisions by sea, was favourable to the rebellion of 
the south, and induced Corsica to throw herself 
into the ai’ms of the English. Our fleets repaired 
in the harbour of Toulon the damage they had 
suffered in the unfortunate expedition against 
Sardinia, and were with difficulty enabled to pro- 
tect tho coasting vessels importing corn from Italy. 
The Mediterranean wo no longer called our own, .and 
the commerce of the Levant was diverted by way 
of Marseilles to the Greeks and the English. Thus 
tho army of Italy hod in front the Piedmontese, 
victorious in so many engagements, and at their 
back the insurrectionists of the south and the two 
squadrons. 

At the Pyrenees, the \Yar with Spain, which had 
been proclaimed the 7lh of March, as a conse- 
quence of the death of Louis XVL, had hardly 
commenced. The prepuratioua were slowly con- 
ducted on both sides, because Spain, who was 
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slothful, indolent, and wretchedly administered, 
could not hasten ; and because France had upon 
her lianda another class of enemies, who occupied 
all her attention. Servan, commandcrdn-chief at 
the Pyrenees, had spent several months in regu- 
lating his army, and in accusing Pache with quite 
as much bitterness as ever Dumouriez had done. 
Things had remained in precisely the saino stjite 
under Bouchotte, and when the campaign opened, 
the general still reiterated Ills eom\ik\nts against 
the minister, who, he said, had suffered him to be 
destitute of necessaries. The two countries commu- 
nicate with each other by two points, Perpignan and 
Bayonne. To conduct a vigorous invasion against 
Bayonne and Bordeaux, and thus touch upon La 
VendiSc, was too bold an experiment for that time; 
the more so as the enemy imagined that we were 
better able to cope with him on that quarter than 
we really were; besides, ho must have crossed the 
Landes, the Garonne, and the Dordogua, and diffi- 
culties such as these were quite enough to have di- 
verted him from this design, even if ho Iiad medi- 
tated such apian. The court of Madrid preferred an 
attack hy Perpigiian, because she possessed in that 
quarter a more firm footing by reason of herfor- 
tressacs, because, also, she relied upon the royalists 
of the south in conaequGnco<jf the promises of the 
emigrants, and because she had not been able to for- 
get her ancient pi'ctensions to the Koussillon. Four 
or five thousand wore left to protect Aragon*, fifteen 
or eighteen thousand, half of them regulars, and the 
otlier half militia, were to fight under general Cai*o 
inthewestevu Pyrenees; and lastly, general Ricar- 
dos, with twonty-fonr thousaiul men, hud the com- 
mand of an important e.xpodition against the Rous- 
sillon. 

Two great valleys, that of the Tech and that of 
the Tct, break off from the ciiain of the Pyrenees, 
and spreading out towards Perpignan, form our two 
outermost lines of defence. Peiqhgnan is situated 
on the second, that of the Tot. Ricardos, who had 
received mteUigence o! our deficiencies, hit upon a 
bold expedient: he covered the forts of Bellegardo 
and Lea Baius, situated on tlie first line, and boldly 
marched onward with the design of falling upon 
all our detachments scattered through the valleys, 
by getting beyond tliem. This attempt proved 
eminently successful. lie defiled into the valley 
on the 15th of April, beat off the detachmcnig 
under General Villot sent to atop his progress, and 
struck a panic terror over the whole frontier. Had 
he marched on with ten thousand men, he would 
have made liimself master of Perpign.nn, but he had I 
not hardihood enough for that; besides, he had not 
made preparations for going further, and so gave 
the French time to recover themselves. 

The command, which appeared too great for a 
single general, was divided. Servan took the com- 
mand of the western Pyrenees, and general De- 
fiers, who, we have already observed, was engaged 
on the expedition against the Dutch, the eastern 
Pyrenees. The latter rallied the army before 
Perpignan, at a position called the Mas d/Eu. Oii 
the 19th of May, Ricardos, having coiUidved to 
collect eighteen thousand men, made an attack 
upon the French camp. The brave general Da- 
gobert, who retained to an- advanced age all tlie 
spirit of a young m.an, and combining with bis 
bravery the advantage of great experience, suc- 


ceeded in keeping his ground on the field of battle. 
Defiers came up with a reserve of eighteen hun- 
dred men, and the ground was kept. The day 
declined, and the conflict Bcemed to promise a suc- 
cessful issue; but towards nightfall, our soldiers, 
tired out by the length of the engagement, gave 
ground, and fled in dUorcler, to seek shelter under 
Perpignan. The intimidated garris()n shut the 
gates, and fired upon our troops, wlmm they took for 
Spauiavds. Now had been the Ume to have assailed 
Perpignan off-liatul, and to h.ave seized upon this 
place, which could not have held out; but litcardns, 
who had done nothing beyond covering Bellegavil 
and Lcs Bains, did not eonceivo that he ought to 
venture fiirtlicr, aiid returned to the aiego of these 
petty fortresses. lie possessed himself of them 
towards the end of June, and showed hiiaself onco 
more to our troops, who had rallied to nearly tlie 
same positions ns before. Therefore, in July, a 
hiSt battle might have caused the capture of Rous- 
sillon. 

We now observe hmv calamities increase, as we 
come to the consideration of another theatre of 
war, far mure bloody niid more terrible than those 
we have hitherto noticed. La Tendife, involved in 
fire and blood, w.ns about to vomit forth to the 
other side of the Loire a formidable column. We 
left the Vendeatm, warmed with their unhoped-for 
successes, in possession of the town of Thouars, 
which they had taken from Q,u^tineiui, and begin- 
ning to contemplate designs of greater importance, 
Instead of marching upon Douai and Saumim, they 
bent their march southwards of tho tlieatre of 
war, and were anxious to clear the country in the 
quarter of Fontenay and NJort. MM. de Lescuro 
and de Lar'oohejnqui-Min, who had the conduct of 
this expedition, atmeked Fontenay upon the I6th 
of May. Being checked at the onset by general 
Saudos, they fell back some distance, hut almost 
immediately taking advantage of tlie blind confi- 
dence w'hich possessed the ropublicau general upon 
his early success, they came up again, froni fifteen 
to twenty thousand in number, took posbCbsion of 
Fontenay, in spite of the exertions displayed by 
the young Marcenu upon this day, and compelled 
Chalhos and Sandos to retire to Niort i\» the utmost 
disorder. Here they found a great quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and enriched tliem.selvea 
with now resources, which, in conjunction with 
those they had procured from Thouars,, enabled 
them to push the war with evory expectation of 
fresh successes. Lescurc addressed a proelaina- 
tinn to the inhabitants, and threatened them with 
the most dreadful punishment if they afforded 
assistance to th& republicjins. After which the 
Vendeiuis separated, as they usually did, to return 
to their agricultural pursuits, and they were ap- 
pointed to meet again upon the first of June in the 
environs of Doufi. 

In Lower Vendde, where Ch.arette had the sole 
command, without as yet connecting his move- 
ments with those of the other leaders, the success 
had been evenly balanced. Canclaux, conimand- 
aut at Nantes, could but with great difficulty keep 
his position at Machecoul ; general Boulard, who 
had the command afc Sables, owing to the good 
conduct and the discipline of his army, had occu- 
pied fox* two months Lower Venddo, and had even 
kept his advanced posts up to the environs of Pal- 
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was pfuiring forth her strcngtli against us; and they 
also felt that, under sueh ciroumstancea, there waa 
but one good course to pursue, that is to say, the 
most energetic. In point of fact, all tho factions 
already gatlieririg around them had pointed onC 
their erimiiuility. It was not only tho constituents, 
but the agents of the old court, tho followers of the 
old clergy, in short, all the partizaus of absolute 
power, who rose, as it were, as one man, and they 
plarrzly pei’ceivcdi that every opposUton to the 
revolution must necessarily benefit the enemies of 
liberty and indivisible nationality. 

Such wore the. causes which rendered the allies 
so incilicient and timorous, the Venddans so limited 
in thc?r views, the federalists so uncertain, - all 
which mainly assured the victory of the convention 
cjvcr its eupiuies both at home and all over Europe. 
The Mountabf/idrs, who were solcdy inspii’ed by one 
grand desire, one single feeling, for tho welfare of 
the revolution, Mini demonstrating that elevation of 
mind which brings into action the most unheard-of 
and the boldest means, which considers nothing 
too hayardoua or too costly, so that it be service- 
able, could hardly do other than confound by an 
unforeseen and grand scheme of action, thou* sloth- 
ful, peclandfi, and hole-and-corner enemies, and, at 
the same time, strangle in tlnnr birth those factions 
who wanted tlie old rapifud in all its vigour, as well as 
llie revolution in all its vigour, and whc)^ possessed 
neJtlier consistency or determination of ob|et*b. 

The convention, in tlie midst of the ex.traordi- 
navy circumataucca in which it was placed, did not 
experience a single hour of diaturbafiice. While 
fortresses or intrenched camps wore for a short 
time obstructing tlie advance of the enemy^upon 
the several froutier.s, the committee of public wel- 
fare laboured iiiglit and day in re-organizing the 
armies, by affording them their full complement by 
means of the levy of three hundred thousand men 
ordered in March, by sending instructions to tho 
generals, and by dispatching funds and ammunition. 
The convention held parley with all those local ad- 
ministratiuna who showed a desire of withholding for 
the federalist cause the supplies appointed for the 
armies, and prevailed upon them, out of pure con- 
sideration for the public welfare, to desist from 
such courses. 

While these expedients were being employed 
with regard to the enemy abroad, the convention 
did not resort to less cfficacioiiB measures with 
regard to the enemy at home. The most available 
resource against an adversary who doubts his right 
as well as power, is not to have the least doubt 
upon one’s own. Upon this principle it was that 
the convention acted. We have already remarked 
upon the energetic decrees which it promulgated 
on the first deirioristratioa of the outbreak. Nu- 
merous towns refusing to yield obedience, the idea 
never crossed their minds for one instant to hold 
any terms with those whose actions bore the de- 
cided impress of rebellion. The Lyonneee. having 
refused to yield obedience, and to send . buck to 
Paris the incarcerated patriots, the convention 
ordered its commissaries stationed near the army 
of the Alps to use force, and that without giving 
itself any thought as to the difficulties and danger's 
which these commissaries would experience at 
Grenoble, where they had the Piedmontese in 
their front, and all the rebels of the Is&re and the 


Rlidno in tlioir roar. Tho convonUon also chnrgc'd 
them to bring bade Maraoillos to a Rciiao of duty. 
No fnore than tliroo days wore allowed fur all tho 
administrative powors to retract their equivocal 
resoiiittoris ; and, in short, the convention de- 
spatched to Vernon some light horse, and some 
thousand citizens of Paris, to put down, in an otf- 
hand manner, the i*ebela of Calvados, who were 
the nearest to the capital. 

The grand expedient of fcl?e eonstitntien wts not 
neglected, and eight days sulUced for the eum])le- 
tion of this work, which was rather meant to serve 
as arallying point, than as really a scheme of legis- 
lation. Herault de Scchelles was the person who 
digested it. According to his plan of legislation, 
every Frenchman, at the nge of twenty-one, be- 
came a citizen, and of capacity to exercise his poli- 
tical rights without any regard to fortune or 
property. The citizens in assembly were to nomi- 
nate a single deputy for every fifty thousand souls. 
The deputies, wlio were to form of tlicmsolves ai^ 
assembly, could not sit longer than cnie year. They 
were to i.ssue decrees in respect of all matters con- 
cerning the emergencies of tho state, iind Lheso de- 
crees wore to be carried into oxeoution forthwith. 
Tlicy were to enact laws in respect of all gunoral 
and leas emergent matters, and tbeye eimctnumts 
were not to be sanctioned, miluss after some cl<^lay 
Imd intervened the primary assombUos did not 
protest against t))em. On tlm Isfc of May IIjo 
primary assemblies were to meet as a matter of 
inherent right, and witlmut being summoned foi- 
that purpose, for tho purpose of ronowirig the de- 
puties. The primary aascmblies were enabled to 
demand special meetings fin* qualifying tlio con.sli- 
tutional act. Tlie executive power was cdiifitlod 
to twenty-four members nominated by the cloctorh, 
and this was tho only mediate election. Tho 
primary assemblies nominated the electors; tho'^e 
electors in tj^eir turn nominated tlie candidnios, 
and tlie legislative body was to reduce them by 
striking out the, names of the candidates to twenty- 
four. These twenty-four members of council wore 
to appoint generals, ministers and agents of every 
description, and were to take ihem from among 
their own body. They were to direct tliein, lo 
oversee them, and were perpetually responsible. 
The executive council was to be renewed us to one 
half every year, In short, this form of a constitu- 
tion, so brief and so democratic, whereby the go- 
vernment was reduced to a mere temporary com- 
mission, yet left untouched one remaining vestige of 
tho old regivie, the communes, and neither altered 
the limits of their administration, or their powers. 
The energy which they had demonstrated, was the 
means of preserving them upon this rased tablet, 
whereon no trace of the past was suffered to remain. 
Almost without discussion, and in eight days, this 
constitution was adopted*, and at the moment 
when it passed in its complete state, the guns 
echoed throughout Paris, and shouts of joy were 
heard on every aide. Several thousand copies 
were printed for the purpose of being sent to every 
part of France. It experienced but one single 
mark of opposition, and that emanated from some 
of the agitators who had planned the events of the 
31st of May. 

♦ It passetl into law the 2*1111 June. The draft had bean 
laid on the tnhie the 10th. 
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Tlie reader will rc<‘fillect young Varlet making 
prosy harangues iu iilaccs of [lublic resort, also the 
young Lyonneso, Loolero, so ijitenipcrate in liia ora- 
tions at the Jacobins, and even suapeeted by Marat 
fur his excesses, as well aa Jaequea Roux, who 
acted with such inhinnaiuiy towards Louis XVI., 
who wished him to talic charge of his willj-all 
these persona mude themaelvea very notorious in 
the lata insurrection, and possessed great influence 
at tlie committee of the Evechc and at the Corde- 
Uei’s. They found fault, because the constitution 
cuulaiued uo (‘iiactment against monopolizoraj they 
prepai’od a petition, gut itaignod in the streets, ami 
ran to excite the Cordeliers, in declaring that the 
constitution was incomplete, because it contained 
no proviso against the greatest enemies the people 
had. Legcudre in vain did his best to oppose this 
ruolion; he was considored as a moderatUtf and the 
petition as adoptcui by the society was by them 
presented to the convention. On hearing it read, the 
Mountain bocaine quite indignant. Robespiervo 
and ColJot d’Horbuis worn in a great chafe; ^ot 
the petition refused, and went themselves to the 
Jacobins to duinoustrate tlib danger of these 
peifidioua exaggorations, which had no other ten- 
dency, as they auid, than to lead the people astray, 
and could only proceed from persons in the pay of 
the enemies of the republic. The moat popular 
cuuatUutiou that has ever existed,” said Robes- 
pierre, “ has but recently ciuuuated from an as- 
sembly formerly coiiutor-revolutionary, bub since 
purged uf those oieii who thwarted its operutions 
and impeded its progress. At tins time, being ina 
pure state, this u'sseinhly has produced the most 
complete, the moat popular production that ever 
imparted to nun; and now it is that a 
single individual, under the mask of patriotism, 
who boasts tliat his love for liia couuti’y is far 
gi^’cater than ours, stirs up the citizens of every 
ciass, and wishes to demonstrate that this very 
coQstitutioii, around which all France ought to 
I rally, does nob suit, them ! Beware of such ma- 
ncBuvres — beware of these oi-devant priests now 
identified with the Austrians i Take heed of the 
new disguise in which the aristocrats wish to 
slu’oud themselves I I have a glimmering of some 
new ci'irao about to take place, and which perhaps 
will not be long before it bursts upon our view; 
hut let us unveil it, aud ^Y6 shall be able to crush 
the enemies of the people under whatsoever form 
they may appear.” Coilot d’Herbois spoke iu quite I 
as animated a toiio as Robespierre ; he maintained 
that the enemies of the republic wished to have it 
in their power to say to the departments, 3^? 
see TioWy Paris approves of the language of Jacques 
Poux,^^ 

These two orators were received with unanimous 
acclamations. The Jacobins, wlio piqued themselves 
upon their method of blending policy with revo- 
lutionary excitement, and prudential considei’/itions 
w'ith energetic measures, despatched a deputation 
to the Cordeliers, Collot-d’llerhois was its prolo- 
cutor, He was received at the Cordeliers with tlm 
consideration considered due to one of the most 
distinguished members of the Jacobins as well as 
of the Mountain. Tho Cordeliers professed to 
entertain the deepest respect for the society which 
bad sent him thither. The petition was withdrsvwn, 
J.icques Roux and Leclerc were expelled, Vnrlet 


only obtained remifssion on account of Ins youth, 
aud Legondro x'eccivcd au explanation of the not 
very warrantable e.xpressioiis which had been ap- 
plied to him the evening before. The constitution 
thus vindicated, was sent to every quarter of Prance 
to receive the sanction of all the primary iifaseni- 
blies. 

Thus the convention presented to the depart- 
ments with one hand the constitution, and with the 
other the decree which gave them no longer tlian 
three days to decide upon its moi'its; The con- 
stitution justified the Mountain against the iin- ' 
putabiou of desiring to usurp the supreme ]iower, 
furniblied it wiili a, pretext to rnlly round a law- 
hilly constltuteiluuthonty; and the decree limiting 
three days afforded no time for hesitation, aiul 
compelled tlie departrneuta to range themselveb on 
the aide of obedience. 

In point of fact, a great number of departments 
gave way, wliile others persisted in their funner 
designs. Bub these latter, by tlicir reciprocating 
addresses, and sending j’oinnJ deputations to earn 
other, appeared to wait for each oilier before they 
would make up their mind how to act. The dis- 
tAuco at which they were biluated from each 
other did not allow tlicm to correspond wich ra[>i- 
dity aud to form an union. Jloreovcr, iho entire 
absence of that genius which tharacti-vized the 
revoUitiou, was an inbupcrable bar to their success. 
Let the masses be as favourably disjiosed us can ho ' 
imagined, they have no iuchnatioii ihemsulves to 
make every sacrifice, unless they are compelled 
thereto by men of inipassioiied minds. Very violent 
measures indeed would have been reijuisite to 
excite the unimpassioned mcchaiiies of the towns, 
befox'e theycouid be compelled to march, eoutidbiite, 
and use their utmost exertions. But the Girondists, 
wJio condemned such measures in the Momtaiti' 
eerSf could not adopt them as their own expedients. 
The merchants of Bordeaux thought they had 
dune a great deal when they had spoken with some, 
slight animation in the sectioufi, but they never j 
went beyond the walla of tbeir town. The Mar- i 
selllnis, who were a little more decisive, had de- 
spatched six thousand men to Avignon, but they ' 
themselves formed no part of this small army; 
they sent their substitutes. The Lyouncse were 
awaitiug the junciion, of the Proveu^aia end Lau- 
gucdociaus; the ardour of the Noriuaus seemed 
somewhat Guoled; the Bretons were the only per- 
sons who acted conaiateutly with their duclatiuiiiua, 
and tliemselves filled the squares of their own 
battalions. Tliero were considerable disturbances 
at Caen, the principal seat of the rebellion. The 
columns who were to proceed from this point, would 
be the first to engage with the troops of the con- 
vention, aud therefore tliis lii'ot eiigageiiieiit could 
not but be regarded with some anxiety. The 
proscribed deputies who gathered around Wimp- 
fen made sad coraplalnts of his inertness, and 
thought they perceived some glimiaeriugs of hi'^ 
being a royalist. However, Wiinpfeu pressed on 
all sides, gave orders to Puisaye to take liis advance 
guawi to V ernun on the ISfch of July, and announred 
that he himself would set out on his march witii 
all his forces. In. fact, on the I'Jth, Puisaye 
advanced towards Pacy, and fell m with the levies 
of Paris, who were accompanied by a few hundreds 
of light horse. A slight firing was exclianijed uu 
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both sides in the woods. On the next day, the 
federalists poasoasod, Pacy, and appear to have a 
little the advantage. But on the following day the 
troops of the convention made their appearance 
with cannon. At the very first discharge tlie ranks 
of the federalists exhibited great fear ; they dis- 
persed, and fled confusedly toEvreux. The Bretons, 
who manifested more firmness, retired in much 
better order; but tliey were involved in the retro- 
grade movement of their companions. The de- 
partment of the Calvados was astounded on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, and all the public adnit- 
nisti’ations began to repent of their miaconduoted 
proceedings. The moment that this defeat was 
known at Caen, Wimpfen called the deputies 
together, and xn’oposed to them that they should 
entrench theniaolves in that town, and stand out at 
all hazards. Wimpfen, in furtlier explanation, told 
them that he saw but one course to be pursued for 
continuing this contest, and that was to provide 
themselves a powerful ally, and that if they agreed 
in this sentiment, he would procure them one; be 
even went so far as to lead them to suppose that 
he alluded, to the English Cabinet. He added, 
that for his part he conceived the republic was 
an impracticable affair, and that so far as his 
opinion was concerned, he did not consider a 
return to a monarchical form of government 
was a tiling so much to be dreaded. The Gi- 
rondists repelled most strongly every offer of 
this nature, and openly expressed their indigna- 
tion. Some of Llieiii Imd already begun to consider 
the imprudence of their designs, and the danger 
that pi’esented itself in raising any standard what- 
ever, since every one of the factions would proceed 
to rally round it as a means of overturning the 
Republican system. They did not however despair, 
but thought of retiring to Bordeaux, where some 
of them thought some movement of a truly Repub- 
lican character miglit be brought about, wliich 
might terminate more favourably than that of 
Calvados and Brittany. They therefore set out 
with the Breton battalions who returned lioniewai*ds 
with them, and intended to embark at Brest. They 
assumed a soldier’s uniform, aud mixed them- 
selves with the ranks of the Finisterre battalion. 
It was indeed necessary for thorn to conceal them- 
selves ever since tlie checlc received at Vernon, for 
all the administrative authorities, most anxious to 
submit themselves, and aftbrd testimonies of their 
zeal for the convention, would most certainly have 
cau-sed them to be arrested. They tlms traversed 
a part of Normandy aud Brittany in the midst of 
constant apprehensions aud terrible privations, and 
uumaged at last to conceal themselves in tlie envi- 
rmis of Brest, in order to get from thence to Bor- 
deaux. Barbju’ouXjPdtion, Salles, Louvet, Meilhan, 
Guadet, Kervriegan, Gorsas, Glrey-Dupre, au as- 
sistant of Brissot, Marchenna a young Spaniard, 
who had ju6te(»me to seek liberty in France, Rionffe, 
a young man who was attached to the Girondists 
from purely enthusiastic motives, composed this 
band of illustrious fugitives, iiuuted down as 
traitors to their country, although ready at a mi- 
nutes’ warning to laydown their lives for her good, 
and even considering that they were pursuing the 
boat means to render her service, while they were 
jeopardising her by the most perilous distraction. 

In. Brittany, in the departments of the West, and 


the Upper Basin of the Loire, the administrative 
authorities showed nn extreme anxiety ti") retrace 
their steps to avoid being outlawed. The constitu- 
tion, circulated everywhere, bec.ame an excuse for 
an universal submission. The convention, as it 
was said, demonstrated neitlicr any intention of 
perpetuating herself, or .a desire to usurp supreme 
power until she had presented a constitution ; tliia 
constitution would therefore at once put an end to 
the prevalence of factions, and seemed to comprise 
the moat simple mode of government ever known. 
During this period, the MountaineermunicipaliLios, 
and the Jacobin clubs, redoubled their cflbrts, and 
the single-minded partisans of the Gironde were 
compelled to submit to a revolution wliicli they 
neither possessed weight enough to oppose, or 
could have had strength enough to defend. From 
tliat time, Thoulouse endeavoured to justify her- 
self. The Bordelais, who had exhibited greater 
determination, did not tender a formal submission, 
but withdrew their advance guard, and forebore to 
proclaim their intended march against Paris. Two 
other important events had a tendency to put an 
end to the perils of the convention in the West and 
South; these wero the defence of Nantes, and tho 
dispersion of the rebellers of the Loz^re. 

We have already noticed tho Vend^ans at Sau- 
inur, masters of the country along the Loire, and 
thus enabled if they had but known the strength 
of their position, to Imvo made an attempt upon 
Paris, which might in all probability havo suc- 
ceeded, for La hTi&che and Mans were totally do- 
fenceless. The younger Bonebamps, who, alone 
canned his ideas beyond La VendSe, would have 
desired that an inroad should bo made into Brit- 
tany, so as to allow them one seaport, and then 
to march upcm Paris, But his companions in arms 
did not possess sufficient military genius to make 
them comprehend this. The only capital upon 
wliich their march should be directed, was, in 
their notion, N.antes ; neither their intuiligcnce or 
hopes went a jot farther than that point. How- 
ever, they had many reasons for acting as they did, 
for Nantes would open a communication with the 
sea, would also ensure the jiossessiun of the w'hole 
country, and nothing would, after the capture of 
this town, prevent the Venddans from attempting 
the boldest enterprises. Besides, they would not 
have their soldiers torn from tlioir homes, a gi'eat 
consideration with peasants, who never liked to 
lose sight of their church-steeple. Chnrette, 
master of Lower Vendde, after having made a 
feint attack upon Sables, had seized upon Mache- 
coul, and was already before the gates of Nantes, 
He had never yet acted in unison with the chiefs 
of La Vendde, but on this occasion he offered to 
regulate his operations by theirs. He undertook 
to make an attack upon Nantes on the left bank, 
while the main body of the army was to make the 
attack on the right bank, and with such a combina- 
tion of resources it seemed scarcely possible not to 
succeed. 

The Yende'ans, then, having evacuated Saumiir, 
went down towards Angers, and put themselves in 
order to march from Angers upon Nantes, defiling 
along the right side of the river Loiro. Tlicir army 
had been sadly diminished, because the peasauts 
would not engage themselves in so remote an 
expedition. Nevertheless it was not composed of 
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less than thirty thoimaiKl men, or thereabouts. 
They a eoininander-in-oliief, and fixed 

upon Cathelinejiu, a carrier, in order to pay a com- 
pliment to tho pensjintry, and to tT-ttach them in 
future to their cause. M. do Lescurc, who was 
suffering from a wound, was to stay in tho country 
to procure fresh imistera, for tlie purpose of keeping 
the troops of Nlort in check, and to prevent any in- 
terruption being offered to the siege of Nantes. 

In the meanwhile the commission of the i*epre- 
seiitatives, sitting ^at Tours, sought for relief in 
every quarter, and urged Biroii, who was surveying 
tho coast, to bring himself up witliout delay upon 
the rear of the Vendeans. Not contenting itself 
with recalling Biron, the commission regulated 
military movements in his abseuce, and despatched 
to Nantes all tlic troops which could be got together 
at Saumur. Bii’on immediately replied to the sug- 
gestions of the comraiasion; he acquiesced, as lie 
said, ill the movemenfca executed without hia orders, 
but he was obliged to guard Sables and La Roch- 
ello, places of far greater iinpurtiiiice in his eyes 
than Nantes ; the battaliona of the Crironde tlie 
flowei' of the army were about to leave liini, and 
there ivas an absolute necessity for lus replacing 
them; it was impossible to set his army in motion 
without witnessing its disorgauizaliou and love of 
pillage, it was so very undisciplined; all that he 
could do, at the utmost, was to send a detachment 
of three thousand organized men, and it would be 
tho height of absurdity fur him, added he, to inarch 
upon Snumiir, and to station himself in the midst 
of that country witii so inefHcionfc a force. Biroii 
at the same time wrote to the committee of public 
welfare, tciulering his resignation, since the repi*e- 
aentatives were tliua in tlie liabit of arrogating to 
themselves the right of command. The committee 
answered liim, that it was no more tluui reasonable 
that the representatives should advise or propose 
certain operatiou.s; but tliey had no ri^^ht to order 
them, and tliat it solely belonged to him to take 
such measures as he considered expedient to pre- 
serve Nantes, Rochelle, and Niort. Biron, upon 
this, did not the less relax Iiis endeavours to form 
a small army more easy of iranaferenee, and with 
which he might be able to proceed to tlie relief of 
the besieged town, 

The Yendeans, in this interval, quitted Angers 
the 27 th, aud on the 26tU came in sight of 
Nantes. They made a threatening summoas to 
the town, which was not even heard, and made 
ready for the attack. It was arranged to take 
place upon both aides of the river on the 2Uth> at ' 
two o’clock in the morning. Canclaux had uo 
more than five thousand regular troops to guard iiii 
immense area intersected by various branches of 
the Loire, and about the same number of national 
guards. He made the best arrangements pos- 
sible, and imparted the highest confidence to 
the garrison. On the 29th, Charette, at the ap- 
pointed hour, commenced the attack on the 
: quarter of the bridges; but Catheiineau, who 
conducted his operations on the right bankyand had 
the difficult portion of the enterprise, was stopped by 
the post of Niortj where some hundred men made 
the most heroic defence. The attack, thus delAyed 
on that quai'ter, consequently became more ob- 
structed. Nevertheless, the Yendeans spread them- 
selves behind the hedges and in the gardens, and 


very nearly hemmed in the town. Canclaux, the 
commander-ill- chief, and Boysser, commandant of 
tho citadel, everywhere supported the republican 
troops. On his part, Catheiineau redoubled his ex- 
ertions; already he had pushed far into a suburb, 
when he was mortally wounded by a musket-ball ; 
bis soldiers retired in dismay, bearing him off upon 
their shoulders. From that moment the besiegers 
slaclieued in their attack. After an eighteen, hours’ 
fight, the Vendeans dispersed themselves, and the 
place was saved. 

Every one on this day had done lus duty. The 
national guard had rivalled in their exertions the 
ti'oops of the line, and the mayor himself received 
a wound. The next day the Yendeans threw'tliem- 
eelvea into their b<iate, and returned back into the 
Iieart of the country. From this time no opportunity 
of carrying any great enterprise was afforded them, 
and they could no longer aspire to the performance 
of any important operation ; indeed all they could 
expect to do was to occupy their own country. At 
this period, Biron, hastening on Jiis way to relieve 
Nantes, arrived at Angers with whatever troops he 
had been able to collect, while Weatermann was 
repairing to Vendde with liis Germanic legion. 

Nantes had hardly been relieved, before the 
administrative authority, favourably h^cliucd lo- 
wardstlie Girondists, desired to join the insurpnts 
of the Calvados, lu point of fact, the administra- 
tion passed a resolution demonstrative of its lins- 
tUity to the convention. Canclaux opposed this 
resolution with all his miglit, and succeeded ui bring- 
ing the Nantais to order. 

Thus the greatest dangers were nosv sutmoimtod 
in this quarter. A no less important event took 
place in tho department of the Lozere; this wag 
the submission of thirty thousand rebels, who might 
have otlierwise been able to have put themBelvcs 
in communication with the Vendeans, or with the 
Spaniards of Roussillon. 

By a serifis of most favorable occniTences, the 
deputy Fabre, a delegate to the army of the eastern 
Pyrenees, happened to be upon the very spot at the 
moment of the outbreak ; he thereupon displayed 
that energy which subsequently precipitated him ; 
on a premature death in tlie Pyi’eneea. He seized 
upon the fidniinistrative authorities, placed tho en- 
tire population under arms, and called about him 
all the forces of the environs, consisting in light 
horse and regular troops; he raised the Cantal, the 
Upper Loire, the Pny-de-Uome ; and the rebels, 
stricken nt the very outset, pursued on ail sides, 
became dispersed, were thus driven into the woods, 

I and tlicir chief, the ox-constituent Charrier, himself 
I fell into the hands of the conquerors. From his 
papers, it was clearly sliown that his design was 
closely identified with the great conspiracy, dis- 
covered ai.x inontha previouJi iu Brittany, and the 
promoter whereof, La 'Roiiarie, had died before he 
could carry his schemes into execution. Order 
was now restored ia the raountcuins of the centre 
and the south, the rear of the army of the Pyre- 
nees w’as pr4>tected, and the valley of the Rhone 
had no more than one of its flanks covered by 
moimtauis in rebellion. 

An unexpected victory over the Spanish in the 
Roussillon, completed the Bubjectiou of the south. 
We have noticed them, after their first march into 
the valleys of the Tech and the Tet, retreating to 
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effect the cjiptiu'Qof Ucllogavdo and Lea Bains, and 
then coming back and taking up tUuir quarters in 
front of the i*'vench camp. After having made their 
observntioiis for a considerable time, they attacked 
the camp on tliQ 17th of July. Tlie French had 
scarcely twelve thonssmd recruits’, theSpamh, ou 
the contrary, numbered fifteen or sixteen thousand 
men, well-appointed and disciplined. Ricardos, 
intending to surround ua, had divided hia attack 
more than was necessary. Our young Volunteer", 
supported by General Barbaiitane and the brave 
Dagohert, held out eouragooualy in their intrench- 
nients, and, after the most unheard of exertions, 
scsined to liave made up their minds to retreat. 
Bagohert, who waB looking out for this movement, 
dashed upon them; but one of his battalions alto- j 
gether separated and fell into confusion. Fortu- 
nately, Defiers anti Bavbantiuic, observing this inci- 
dent, rushed to the assistance of Dagobert, and 
they all darted on wards with such violence, that 
the enemy was driven from the field. This action 
of the 17 th of July raised the courage of our 
soldiers, and, to ubc the words of an historian, it 
CiUrsed at the Pyrenees the same effect that Valmy 
had produced in Champagne the year before. 

In the quarter of the Alps, Dubois-Craned, sta- 
tioned between Savoy m a state of dlscouleul, Swit- 
zerland who had not declared herself, and Grenoble 
and Lyons in open rebellion, conducted himself 
most energetically, and made the most of his ad- 
vantages, So long as the sectionary authorities 
were tidcing before his face the federalist oath, so 
I'ingdid he cause to be taken the opposite oath by the 
club and by hia army, and waited for the earliest 
oppta’tunity to put himself in motion. In short, 
having seized the correspondence of the autho- 
rities, he therein discovered the proof that they 
were seeking to associate themselves with Lyons; 
he then denounced them to the people of Gre- 
noble, as desiring to bring about the dissolution 
of the republic by means of a civil war ; and, 
striking while the iron was hot, he displaced them, 
Olid restored all the powers to the old municipa- 
lity. From that instant, being at ease with re- 
spect to Grenoble, he occupied himself with the 
reorganization of the army of the Alps, bo as to 
preserve Savoy, and to carry into execution the 
decrees of the conveutiou against Lyons andMav- 
aeilles. He remodelled all the staffs, restored order 
in his battalions, incorporated tlie recruits accruing 
from the levy of three hundred thousand men; and, 
althoughilhe departments of the Lozere and of the 
Upper Loire, had employed their contingent in quell- 
ing the revolt of theh’ mountainous districts, he did 
his best to suppl5’ their place by calls upon the public 
authorities for assistance. After these preliminary 
attentions, he sent out General Carteauxwith some 
thousand infan try, as well as with the legion raised in 
Savoy, under thd style of the Legion of the Allobro- 
gea, to proceed to Valence, there to command the 
coarse of the Rhone, and to prevent the junction of 
the Marseillais with the Lyoiinese. Carteaux set out 
early in July, conveyed himself quickly to Valence, 
and from Valence to Pont Saiiit-Esprit, where he 
took u-p the corps of the Nimois, disbanded some, 
erhbodied others, and made himself sure of both 
sides of the Rh6ne. He then made all the haste 
he could to get to Avignon, where the Mai’seillaia 
bud for some time previously fixed themselves. 


While these occurrences took place at Grenohloj 
Lyons, on all occasioiiH afiheting tlie groiitest fuh'lily 
to the i*e^)uhUc, making promises to nvaintain its 
waUym.A its indmslbilitijy did not, ('or nil that, rondor 
obedience to that decree of the convention uliich 
transferred to tho revohitiouury tribunal of Purls 
the procedures directed agaiiiht certain jHitriots. 
The commission and the stiiif of Lyons wore mostly 
filled by concealed royali.da. Ramhaiid, proshlent 
of the commission, and Prdey, coinniaiiLlant of the 
dcpju’timentiil force, ucre boerctly devoted to tlio 
cause of eniigrath^n. Led astray by insidious sug- 
gestions, the unhaiTy Lyonnese were about to 
compromise themselves with ilio eonvention, who, 
from this time in a situation to compel obedience 
and also victorious, was about to pour forth upon 
the last remaining rebellious town all the chastise- 
ment which had been reserved for prostrate federa- 
lism. In the mean time, the Lyonnese furnished 
themselves with arms at Saint-ELienne, and eiilislcd 
deserters of every degree; but being by no means 
desirous of committing an open act of rebellion, 
they permitted tlie supplies ajipointed for the 
frontiers to pass, and ordered thu release of the 
deputies Nbel-Pointe, Santcyra, and Lesterpt- 
' Beauvais, who had been aiTCbLcd by the neigh- 
bouring communes. 

The Jura was somewhat tranquillized ; the re- 
presentatives, Ba6.bal and Gamier, whom wo havu 
seen were with fifteen hinulred men surrouinh'd hy 
fifteen thousand, had sent away their too insullloiciit 
forces, and did Iboir utmost to open a negoliiition. 
They succeeded in this, and the revolted jidminia- 
trative authorities had promised the convention to 
extinguish this movement by tho acceptance of tho 
conaiitulion. 

Nearly two months had elapsed since the 2ii{l of 
June (for it was now near tho end of July) ; 
Valenciennes and Menlz liad boon always thrcfit- 
ened ; but Normandy, Brittany, and nearly all the 
departments of the west, liad returned to (lioir 
allegiance. Nantes had just been rebouod from 
tile Venileuns, tlie Bordelais dared not to Btir out- 
side their walls, the Lozere had submitted, tho 
Pyrenees were for the time being in perfect secu- 
rity, Grenoble was quiet, Maiseillcs was cut off 
from Lyons by the success of Carteaux, aud Lyona, 
although refusing to render obedience to the doevecs 
of the convention, nevertheless did not dare to 
declai'e open war. Tlie authority of the conven- 
tion was thus nearly quite re-established in the 
interior. On the one side the inertness of the 
federalists, their want of iinaiiiinity, aud their 
half-measures ; on the other aide, the energy of 
the convention, the unity of its might, its centrality, 
its long usage of the tone of command, its policy 
alternately clever and vigorous, had decided the 
triumph of the Jacobins over this.last effort of the 
' Girondists. Let us congratulate uurselves upon 
this result, for at the very nioinent while France 
was attacked on every side, the fittest person to 
have the command was the most vigorous. The 
vanquished federalists condemned themselves by 
their own words: Honest folks,” .said they, ^‘have 
never Imown what it is to possess energy.” 

But while the federalists were borne down on all 
ffldea, one closing incident served to excite the most 
violent prejudices against them. 

At this period there waslivlnginthe department 
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of Uiu Calvados a young woinaiij aged twenty-fivQ 
yeai’ri, uiiiLing to great personal beauty a reaoliito 
aiul iiidopeiideiit character. Her name was Char- 
lotte Cui’day (I’Arinans; lier life wag unblemished, 
but her nnnd was active and restless. She had 
left her fatlier’s house, in order to live with more 
freedom with oiio of licr irienda at Caen, Her 
ha«2 by Ids UTiting'Sj protested in 

favour uf the privileges of his province, at a period 
when France was reduced to the necessity of in- 
sisting upon the jirivileges of her towns and pro- 
vince, The youthful Corday, jw did many women 
of her time, liad excited her&elf in the cause of 
therevo]uLion,and, like Madame Iloland,sliB was in- 
toxicated with the idea of a republic properly consti- 
tuted, and rising in moral elevation. The Girondists 
seemed to her as the persons most likely to realize 
her day-dream; the Mountaineers appeared to her 
aa the only persona who interposed obstacles to the 
accoinplishnient of her reveries, and when aheheard 
the news of the JHatof May, she resolved to avenge 
her diu'ling orators. The war of the Calvados 
had cumuienced; she believed that the death of the 
auarcliist leader, operating in concurrence with the 
inauiToction of the de{iartin<:nts, would insure 
victory to the latter ; she thcrofore resolved to 
perform a grand act of SGlbninnohition, and 10 
olVur uji for iier country a life, for which neither a 
hufihamljCliildren, or family, proflented attractioii or 
solace. She concealed her iiitentiuna from her father, 
ami wrote to him thataa the troubles of Fraucewere 
growing every day more frightful, alie bad gone to 
seek (juiet and safety in lingland. Immediately 
after writing this letter, she set out for Paris. 
Befiiro her departure, she was desirous of seeing 
iit Caen those deputies who were the subjects of 
her enthusiasm and aolf-devotion, In ordei* to 
gain au introduction to them, she invented a 
pretext, and requested from Barbavoux a letter 
of iiitruductioii to the mUiiater of the Interior, 
having, as she said, some papers to claim for a 
friend, an old cauoiie&a. Barbaroux gave her a 
letter addressed to tlio deputy Duperret, the 
friend of Oavat. Hia colleagues, who saw her as 
he did, and .is well as he, heard her give utterance 
to her hatred against the JlloufitaineerS) and wit- 
nessed her enthusiastic aspirations for a pure and 
well-regulated republic, were strucl; with her 
beauty, and aft'ected by her sentiments. AU of 
them, liowever, were unconscious of her designs. 

On her arrival at Paris, Charlotte Corday consi- 
dered upon the choice of a victim. Dautoii and 
Robespierre were quite enough distinguished 
among tlie Mountain party as worthy of being 
striclceu by her; but Marat was the one who had 
appeared in more frightful colours to the pro- 
vinces, and he was also the person who was looked 
upon as tho chief of the anarchists. She at first 
conceived the idea of striking the blow at Marat 
on the very pinnacle of the Mountain, and in tlie 
midst of his fciends ; but this she could not effect, 
for Marat was at this time in a state that prevented 
hia sitting at the conveution. It will doubtless be 
recollected, that he had voluntarily suspended 
himself from his functions fur the space of fifteen 
days; but observing that the process against the 
Girondists could nob yet be brought to a termina- 
tion, he put au end to this ridiculous farce, and ap- 
peared again in hia place shortly afterwards. One 


of those inflammatory disorders, which during re- 
volutionfl cut off tho&o turbid lives that du nut ex- 
pire upon tho scaffold, compelled him to retire, juul 
to return to his own home. There, iiuthiiig could 
satisfy liis morbid activity; he was accustomed to 
pass ouo portion of the day in his bath surrounded 
by pens and paper unceasingly writing, conipoHing 
hie newspaper, adJresshig letters to the coiiv'ciitiuii, , 
and comjilaining that they did not pay him suffi- 
cient attention. He wrote one final letter, stating, 
that if they did not read h, he fibould cause him- 
self to be carried, sick as he was, to tho tribune, 
and there read it himself. In lliia letter he de- 
nounced two generals, Custinc and Biron. “ Ciis- 
tine,” said he, “ transferred from the Rhino to the 
North, was doing just what Dmnouviez always 
did ; he was speaking against the aiuivchista, he 
modelled his etiiffM just as he chose, armed some 
battalions, disarmed otlicrs, and never diatribufct'd 
them but in conformity to his own designs, which 
doubtless were those of a conspirator.” (It will 
be recollected, thatCuatme was taking the oppor- 
tunity of the siege of Valenciennes to reorganize 
the army of tho North in Cwaar’s camp), “As 
to Biron, he was an old Iianger-on at court; he 
was affecting to be possessed with a great horror 
of the English, fui' the purpose of kcopinghimself 
in the Lower Venddo, and to connive at the enemy’s 
taking possession of tJie Upper Veudeo. He evi- 
dently^ was temporibing, and was waiting till the 
Enghsli had made a descent, in order to join them, 
and deliver our army into their power. Tlie Veu- 
dean war ought to have been fim&hod by this time. 

A person of any judgment, having once bad the 
opportunity of seeing the Vendeans fight, ouglit to 
discover tlie means of de&truying them. As for 
himself, who was well acquainted with military 
tactics, he had invented an infallible nianeeuvre, 
and if his health had not been so impaired, he 
should liavcgoue himself to the banks of the Loire 
to put hia experiment iu execution. Custine and 
Biron were the Uumouriez’s of the day; and after 
having had tiiem arrested, some new course sliould 
be taken which biiould stop the mouths of all calum- 
niators, and should firmly bind all the deputies, be- 
yond the power of reti‘acting, to tho revolution; 
and this was to put to death tlje imprisoned Bour- 
bons, and to put a price upon the lieaJs of those 
who had fled. After this, one party could not ac- 
cuse the other with a design of placing villains on ! 
the throne, and would thus etfecLually prevent the . 
others from ever making their peace with tho Cupefc 
family.” Here were constantly exhibited, as wu see, 
tlie same self-conceit, the aame rage, and the same 
promptitude in anticipating popular apprelionsions. 
Custiue and Biron were, in point of fiiet, about to 
become the two objects of tlie general hatred, and 
it was Marat, who, ill and in n dying stale, had 
once more the honour of taking tlio lead. 

Charlotte Corday was therefore obliged to seek 
him at hia own home before she could get at him. 
At first she delivered him the letter which she had 
for Duperrefc,' performed her cominisblon at the 
minister of the interior’s, andprepared to carry her 
design into execution. She asked a hacluiey-coach- 
man for Marat’s address, went thitlier, and was 
refused admission. She then wrote to him, 
stating, that having arrived from the Calvados, she 
had important matters to cuminumcatc. This 
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jirovod ciuito sufficient to procure her au hitrocUie- 
tion. In short, on the 13th July, she presented 
hcraolf fnr admittancQ at eight o’clock in tho even- 
ing. The housekeeper of Marat, a young woman of 
twanty-soveiijWhom ho treated as his wife, seemed 
to deny him. Marat, who was then in Jns bath, 
hearing Clnarlofcto Corday, ordered her to be intro- 
duced. Remaining nlono with him, she I’ciatod 
' what she had observed at Caen, next listened to, 

I and surveyed him attentively, before she struck the 
I blow. Marat witli great eagerne.ss desired to know 
the names of the then present deputies at Caen ; she 
informed him, and he, snatcluii^ up a pencil, art 
about writing them down, adding, “Good, good; 
tliey shall all of them go to tlie guillotino.’* “To 
the guillatine !” replied the youthful and indignant 
Corday ; and iinmediatGly slie drew fortha knife from 
her bosom, struck Marat under the left breast, and 
plunged the steel intohis heart. “ Here!” cried he; 

“ here, my dear I” His houselceeper darted fortli 
on hearing his cry; a messenger who was folding 
newspapers hurried along with her ; they bobii 
found Marat weltering in his blood, and tho youth- 
ful Cordny calm, serene, and perfectly stiU. The 
messenger knocked her down with a chair, the 
hoiiBekeeper spurned her witli her feet. Tho dis- 
turbance attracted a crowd, and shortly the whole 
neighbourhood was stirring. The youthful Corday 
got up, and endured, with a dignified air, tho outcry 
and the clamorous rage of those who snvroundwl 
her, Tho inenihors of the flection, wlio had haaiened 
thither on hearing the uproar, «truek with her i 
beauty, lu'i’ courage, and tho aorentty with which | 
she avowed tho act, protectod her from being torn 
to pincea; and hook her to prison, where she still 
continued to confess every thuig with the same 
composure. 

This assassination, ns did that of Lepelteiier, 
caused a great sonaation, A report got immediately 
afloat, that it was tho Girondists who had instigated 
Charlotte Govday to the cotmuiesion of this act. The 
same thing was said in respect to Lepelletier, and 
such statements as these will always have currency 
upon similar occasions. Persecuted opinions gene- 
rally distinguish themselves by the stroke of an 
asa.'issin ; and, although the conception and exe- 
cution of tile act proceed from the mind of some 
individual more keenly exasperated than othei*s, yet 
the act itself is laid to the chai'ge of all those who 
advocate the same opinions, and furnishes a pre- 
text for a fresh display of vengeance, and the in- 
fliction of greater cruelties against them. There 
was a great difficulty us to what crimes should be 
laid to the charge or the imprisoned deputies ; the 
depart imental rebellion furnished the first pi'Otence 
for sacrificing them, by declaring them acooropliees 
of the fugitive deputies ; the death of Marat filled 
up the measure of -their supposed offences, and gave 
additional weight to the arguments which were 
urged for bringing them to the scaffold. 

The Mountain, the Jacobins, and, above all, the 
Cordeliers, who boasted of having been the first 
to know him, to have been particularly associated 
with him, and in never having disavowed him, dis- 
played great regret flu* his loss. It was arranged 
that he should be buried in their garden, and at 
the foot of those very ti’ees where he was wont to 
read his newspaper to the people. The couveutiou 
resolved upon attending his funeral in a body. At 


tho Jacobins’, it was proposed to decree extraordi- 
nary honours to his memory; it was desired tliat 
liis body should be buried in tho Pantlieon, al- 
ihnngh the law diil not allow tho removal of a 
body thither until twenty ycar.s sifter dccoase. It 
was also required that the whole club should attend 
in a body at his fLiueral proca&sion, that the presses 
of “ The Friend of the People” should be pur- 
chased by' tlie chib, to prevent their falling into 
unworthy hands ; that his newspaper should bo 
continued by competent successors, who, if they 
Qould not equal, should at le.ast be able to recall him 
to mind, and afford somesubstitute for his vigilance. 
Robespierre, wlio always .directed his attention 
towai’ds mailing tho Jacobins more impressive in 
their appearance, in checking their extravagances, 
and who besides was desirous of calling that atten- 
tion to himeelf which was rather too mucli fixed upon 
the martyr, spoke upon this occasion. “ If I apeak 
to-d.ay,”8aid he, “it is because I ieel I have the right 
ao to do. Daggers are the subject of your debates; 
it is the fate that awaits myself; I have deserved it; 
and it ia purely tho effect of chance that Marat 
was stricken beforo myself ; I therefore assume the 
right of interposing in the debate, and to express 
my suiqjriRe tlmt youi' energy ia thus exhaustmg 
itself in idle declamations, and tlmt your only care 
is fur empty ceremonies. The beat means of 
avenging Marat is to inexorably pursue his ene- 
mies. That vengeance which seeks its own satis- 
faction in empty funeral honours is soon at rest, 
and carca not to exert itsolf in a more effective 
and serviceable manner. Ca.st aside those useless 
debates, and avenge Alarat in a manner more wor- 
thy of his memory 1 ” All discussion was entirely 
put an end to by this address, and Jio more notice 
was taken of the propositions that bad been made. 
Nevertheless, tho Jacobins, the Convention, the 
Cordeliers, all the popular societies, and the sec- 
tions, came in procesflion to sti-cvv flowers upon hia 
coffin. The president of each company made an 
harangue. Tlie section of tho republic was the 
first : “He is dead,” exclaimed its president; “ he 
who w.as the friend of the people is no more; he 
met his deatli from the hand of an assassin — let us 
not pronounce his eulogy upon his inanimate re- 
mains ! His best eulogy is the tenor of his conduct, 
his writings, hisstiU bleeding wound, and his death 1 
Ye citizenesses, (citoyeunes) strew flowers upon 
the pallid corpse of Marat ! Marat was our friend, 
he was the fnend of the people, he lived for the 
people, and it was for the people that he died I” 
After this address, young maidens walked round 
the coffin, and strewed flowers upon tlie corpse of 
Marat. The speaker proceeded: “Enough of 
lamentation; hearken to the mighty soul of Marat, 
who awakens and speaks to you thus: f Republicans, 
cease your tears ; republicaus ought to shed but 
one natural tear, and then think of their country ! 
It is not myself they wished to assnasinate, it"ia 
the republic ; it ia not rayadf whom you are to 
avenge, U is the rep\iblic; it is the people; it ia 
yourselves J’ ” 

All the clubs, and everyone of the soctiona, thus 
came one after the other roimd the coffin of Marat; 
and if history records such scenes as these, it is but 
for the purpose of teaclilng men to i'eflect upon the 
prejudices of the moment, as well as to call upon 
them to examine tliemselvea carefully before tliey 
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lament the victorioua, or censure the vanquished of 
the passing hourM 

While this scene was taking place, the trial of 
the youthful Corday was being conducted with that 
rapidity so characteristic of revolutionary proce- 
dures. Two deputies were iinpUcated in this 
affair; the one was Eupei'i'et, with whom she had 
been in coninninicationj and who had been the 
means of introducing her to the minister of the in- 
terior; the other was Fauehet, formerly a bishop, 
who had become an object of suRpicion on account 
of Ilia connection with the right side, and more par- 
ticularly because a woman, either mad or else ex- 
tremely wicked, had falsely averred she had seen 
him in tlie galleries in company with the prisoner. 

Charlotte Corday maintained the same serenity of 
aspect during her trial. The iinlictmont was read 
I to her, after which they proceeded to examine wit- 
1 nesses. Corday interrupted the first witness, and 
I without giving him time to commence giving his 
' evidence ; “I am the person,” said she, “who has 
j killed Marat.” “ Wlio was it that induced you 
to commit this assassination 1” asked the presi- 
dent. “ His crimes,” “ What do you mean when 
you say * hia Crimea V ” “ The evils he has occa- 
sioned from the oommencement of the I'cvolution.” 

Name the persons wlio have induced you to do 
this.” “No ouc but answered this young 

maiden, with a dignified air. “ 1 had made uj) my 
mind to do it a long time since, and I never should 
have conferred with others upon a deed of this de- 
scription. My desire was to give peace to my 
couiitry.” But do you suppose tliat you have .slain 
all tlio Maratfl 1” No,” sorrowfully replied the 
prisoner, “ no.” She after this forbore to interrupt 
tlio taking of the evidence; but after each deposition 
had been concluded, she repeated every time, “ It 
is true, the deponent ia correct.” The only point 
on which she made a defence was in respect of her 
alleged connexion with the Girondists. There was 
but one witness that she contradicted, and that was 
the ■woman who wanted to identify Duperret and ' 
Pauchec with her cause; she then seated herself, 
and attended to the subsequent proceedings with 
the most perfect tranqnihity. “ Yon nmst needs 
observe,” said Cliaveau-Lagavde the advocate for 
the defence, “ the prisoner avows every thing with 
the most undaunted assurance. This serenity of 
mind, and this self-denying principle, most elevated 
in one point of view, can only be referred to one 
cause, and that is, the most extravagant political 
fanaticism.** 

Charlotte Corday was condemned to death. Her 
beautiful countenance betrayed no emotion; shore- 
turned to her prison with a smile playing on her 
lips; she wrote to her father to ask his pardon for 
having thus disposed of her own life; she wrote to 
Barbaroiix, wherein she related the incidents of her 
journey and the act she committed in a most 
inimitable letter, written in a graceful, animated, 
and elevated style; sbe told him that her friends 
oughtnot to moumforher,for an ardent iniagination 
tmd a susceptible temperament, generally ensure 
a ti’oublesome life to those who are endowed'with 
such gifts. She added that she had well revenged 
herself on Pdtion, who at Caen temporarily doubted 
her political principles. Lastly, she begged him to 
inform TVimpfen that she had as-sisted him to gain 
more than one battle. She concluded in tliese 


woi’da: “What a sad get of people to form a re- 
public ! At least they should establish jicace ; a 
constitution will then follow somehow or other.” 

On the 16tli, Charlotte Corday underwent her 
sentence with tlie same composure of mind she had 
always retsiined. The correctness and propidety 
of her demeanour was the only reply made to the 
abuse of the vile rabble. However, all did not in- 
sult her; many felt great sorrow fortius maiden, so 
young, so handsome, and so self-devoted iu her act, 
and accompanied her to the scaffold with marks of 
sympathy and admiration. 

Marat was borne with great pomp to the garden 
of the Cordeliers. “ This ceremony,” so said the 
report of the eoramune, “ was cluiractorised by 
simplicity and patriotism ; the people assembled 
under the baiiiiei's of their sections, came thither 
peaceably — a sliglit confusion, in some measure of 
an impressive cl.aractor, a respectful silence, and 
asubdued feeling .ifforded ii most affcicting spectacle. 
The procession lasted from six in the evening to 
midnight; it was composed of citizens from every 
one of the sections, of the nionibcra of the conven- 
tion, as well as members of tho conimime, electore 
and popular societies. When received at the garden 
of the Cordeliers, Ihs corpse of Marat was placed 
beneath the trees, whose leaves, gently agitated, re- 
flected and increased a soft and chastened light. 
The people ci'owded round iho coffin in silence. 
'The president of the convention first delivered an 
eloquent oratiou, iu which he predicted that the 
time would soon arrive when Marat would be 
avenged; but that care should be taken, lest by 
hasty and injudicious measures the enemies of the 
country should expose thtmselvos to censure. He 
added, that liberty could never perish, and that 
the (leatli of Marat would only strengthen it the 
m(»re. After numerous oratio^^a, which were 
warmly applauded, the corpse of Marat was de- 
posited in the grave. Tears were slicd iu abund- 
I jincG, and every one retired oppressed with grief. 

The heart of Marat, for which numerous societies 
contested, remaijied with the Cordeliers. His bust 
distributed everywhere with those of Lepelletier 
and Brutus, was made a CDnspicuous object at all 
meetings and places of public resort. Tha seal 
placed upon his papers was removed. Nothing 
was found in his liouse but one five franc assignat, 
and his poverty afforded a fresh theme of admira- 
tion. His housekeeper, whom, in the words of 
Chaumette, he espoused “ on a beautiful day, in the 
face of tlie suii” [unjoip' de heaii temps, a la face du 
soleU), was 6tyJed his widow, and was supported at 
the public charge. 

Such was the end of this man, the most singular 
of uU that appeared at this period, so prolific in re- 
markable cUai'acters. Thrown into the arena of 
the aciences, he desired to overturn all settled 
theories; cast among political agitations, he at once 
conceived a frightful idea, an idea which revolu* 
tions every day practically embody in proportion 
to the dangers tliat threaten them, but which i 
they will never openly avow, and that ia, the 
destruction of all their adversaries, Marat ob- 
serving, that although the revolution condemned 
hia notions, they nevertheless adapted them, that 
tho persons he had denounced were stripped 
of their populaidty, and sacrificed at the very 
time he predicted, began to consider iumself as 
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une of ths grojiti'at btiiio'^niun of ^noilern timoS) 
was poRscsacd by an iuigo\’eriinble pritlo aud 
aiulucityj and continued dbcadfnl to Ilia enc- 
hiicfi, and, at last, eceentric in tlie eyeaoven of hia 
fi'it'itda. Ilia carcerwas torminuted by an event 
in full keeping with the singuUivity of his life, and 
lie fell ab tlio very inunient when the i’epublicait 
leaders, combining among thein&elves to establi&li. 
a cruel and gloomy governineut, ennld no longer 
liave temporized with a colle.agUQ so maiiiaca], 
systematic and audacious, and who must have de- 


raiig»*dall their plans by his eceentiirities. In Hbort, 
utterly incapable of bccuining an active and iiiflu- 
cuttal leader, ho became tho apoytlu of the revolu- 
tion, and when Ihore was no Jovtlmw ncccasily for 
bis apostolical mission, but r/Uliur Jor energy and 
perseverance, tho dagger of :i young and iiidigiuuit 
maiden camo just in the vci’y nick ui time to oreato 
him a martyr, and present him as a bauit to the 
people, who being tired of their old idols, must 
needs set about occupying tbeuibclvca with the 
new. 
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Or thoae Irlunivirs so celebrated there remained 
but lldbeapierre and Daiitou, In order to impart 
some correct notion of their influence, wo must ob- 
Rf'Vvo liow the authorities were distributed, ami 
what uus the state of public fooling aiiice the 
faUppru}5''iou Ilf tlio right .sido, 

From tho viu'y d.iy of its institution, the conven- 
tion was i^s'-ciUially in possession <if all the autho- 
riiii’.s lion over, in ui'ik'i' tu avoid all appearance 
of despotic authority, slio was not desirous to 
keep tlwm ostGiUivtiously in her hands; she there- ! 
foi’O porniitted to exist, as ap.irt from herself, the ' 
phantom of an exoeiUive power, and kept a miniS' 
try on Coot. Dissatisfied with the adinimatration 
of the xninibters, bocauso tbeh' energy did not keep 
pace with exi-sting circumatancos, she establlslied, 
immotUatoly after the defection of Duiaouxiez, a 
cmuiiiiltce of public welfare, which entered upon its 
oflicc the 10th of April, and exercised a superin- 
tendence over the government. It possess^ the 
power of suspending the execution of measures 
adopted by tlie ministers, to re-inforce them when 
it considered them insufficient, or to revoke them 
when it judged them pernicious. This committee 
framed tlie iuatructioiis of the representatives de- 
{fijiatciied upon particular niissionsj and no one else 
could con’espond with tliPin. In this manner, 
liaviug a cantrol over the ministers and the repi’G- 
soiitativus, who thcinaolves possessed a control ovei- 
all functiomarics whatsoever, it had the entire 
gcvoriimeut under its own hand. Altliough, if we 
^v•^u’o to judge from its title, this authority was 
notliing more than a simple right of overseeing, 
if, practically involved the right itself of acting, 
for the principal pez'sou in a state does not by him- 
I self carry any thing into execution, but is content 
to see every thing done under his eyes, to choose 
his agents, and to direct his operations. Now by its 
mere right of inspection the committee was enabled 
to do all this, and in fact, it did effect this object. 
It i*egulated military oper<ations, ordered supplies 
of provisions, provided measures of safety, ap- 
pointed the generals and agents of every descrijH 


tion, and the trembling minietors conaidered tJiom- 
selves but too happy in discharging themselves 
from all responsibility by acting the jiarts of siinpio 
clerks. The members wlio composed the com- 
mittee of public welfare, were Barrcre, Delmas, 
Br^ai'd, Cambon, Robert Lindet, Danton, Guyton- 
Morveau, Mathicu and Ramol. They had the 
character, tuid that doaei’vedly, of being competent 
or diligent men, and although they were slightly 
suspected of mdevatXon^ suspicion was iievur 
carried so far as to induce tl\e boUof, as was 
the case witli the Girondists, that tlmy were in 
league with the foreign ensmy. In a short time 
they got into theii* own bauds all tho affairs of the 
I state, and although their apijolntment liad been 
I limited to a mouth, it was nut desirable that they 
should be interrupted in Ihoir labours, and tlicir 
term of office was enlarged from montb to niontli, 
from the 10th of April to the lOtli ot May, from 
the 10th of Mivyio the 10th of June, from the 10th 
of June to the 10th of July. Indepondont of this 
committee, the coiumittea of general safety exer- 
cised tho functions of high police, so important a 
matter in times of jealousy ; but iu the application 
of ita functions, it was dependant upon the com- 
mittee of public welfcure, who being charged in 
general with every thing that concerned the wel- 
fare of die state, ^Yas rendered competent to , 
inquire into all conspii’acies against the republic. i 

Thus by means of her decrees, the convention 
possesBcd the supreme power ; by her represeiila- 
tives and her committee, she had the power of 
canyiiig them iuto execution ; so that, although 
she was not desirous of concentrating all the au- 
thorities in her own hands, she liad been irresist- 
ibly induced so to do by circunmtaiicea, and by 
the necessity of causing to be executed, under her 
own eyes and by the members of lier own body, 
that which she considered had been badly ma- 
naged by agents not identified with herself. 

Notwithstanding the supreme authority was 
reposed in the convention, she did not interfere 
with tlie proceedings of the government without 
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porini'^sioii, and ncvor iiuido tliom tho siil)jects of 
her d(‘lih('i*atinii. TIjo great questions of sonial 
ovf^nui'/ation were settled by tlip constitutionj which 
founded a pure democracy, TUe qucvSLion as to 
its re^uvting to the most rev{di\tiouavy measuves 
for its o^Yn prosei'vation, and witethev it was to 
abandon itself to every extravagant excitement 
that, might be called into action, was resolved by 
the events of the 31.st of May. Thus the state- 
conbtitiitum and mor«aI policy were settled. All 
that remained for further examination were mere 
measures of administrative policy, financial and 
military. Nuw, bubjeets of this nature can seldom 
be widl understood by a large assembly, bnt are 
Inuuled over to the manageniont of those who con- 
cern themselves most in such matters. The con- 
vention very willingly consigned tlieae matter’s to 
those committees who were charged with the con- 
duct of affairs. Sheliad no reason to suspect either 
their ifi'ubity, intelligence, or zeal. She was, there- 
fore, reduced to a, state of silence*, and the last 
revolution, in depriving her of the freedom of de- 
bate, also annihilated the subjects of discussion. 
She ^vaR, in fact, no more blnui a mere council of 
state, whither committees appointed for particular 
purposes came to nialce reports, which were always 
received with approbation, and to propose decrees 
which wore always adopted. Tho sittings now 
becamo tao\Uu'n,duU, iu every respect short, and 
were not now protracted for whole days and nights 
as they fonnovly had been. 

Independent of tho convention, which occupied 
itself with gciifTal concerns of govcriimeiU, the com- 
Tiiuno attended to the regulation of the municipal 
ayHlcntjand there a complete revolutnni was effected. 
The coinniuiie which, since tli'cSl.stof May>no longer 
\» 08 Hesscd any motive in ooiiepiriug and employing 
the local militia of Paris egainat the convention, 
turned its attention to matters of police, provisions, 
inarkeLs, performance of divine worship, public 
allows, finil even to prostitiite.s, and promulgnted 
upon all tlieae subjects of ititernal and domestic 
government, regulations wliicli, in a short time, 
were adopted throughout France, Cliaumette, pro- 
curator general of the commune, who, ou account 
of his requisitions, waa always listened to with ap- 
probation, was the person who framed this municipal 
legislation. Unceasingly occitpied apoii new sub- 
jects for regulation, and cmitinnally invading the 
privacy of life, this legislator of tho sale rooms 
and markets every day became more importunate 
I and vexatious, Pache, always indifferent, suffered 
everything to lie clone under Ins iiispectioir, ap- 
proved of the proposed meuauves, and entirely 
abandoned to Chaumette the honours of the muni- 
cipal commune. 

The convention, -thus permitLiug its committees 
to actwitliout control, and the commune being ex- 
clusively occupied with its own affairs, the discus- 
sion of all political matters remained (»pm for the 
Jacobins, They alone, with their characteristic 
audacity, discussed the measures of the govern- 
ment, as well as the conduct of its agents. For a 
long time, us we’ have noticed already, they ac- 
quired great influence by their numerical force, by 
the celebrity and the high rank of a great number 
of their members, by tbe enormous accompaniment 
of their corresponding societies, and lastly by their 
long standing and early iuflueuce upon the revo 


liition. But since tho 31.st of May, h.iving enm- 
pletely silenced the right sido of the assembly, and 
having called into prodominancG the action of au 
illimitable energy, they had acepnred a moat power- 
ful accessitm of opluion, and seemed to have suc- 
ceeded to that freedom of speech which the conven- 
tion, in some measure, may be said to have abdicated. 
They persecuted the committees by an unceasing 
superintendence, and instituted examinations with 
regard to their conduct, as well as that of the rejivo- 
sentatives, ministers, and generals with that per- 
sonal grossnesa so peculiar to themselves; tliey 
thus called into action au iuexorablG eensoYslnp 
over every one of their agents, (jfton unjust, but 
.always serviceable, on account of the terror it ex- 
cited and the extreme attention it exacte'd from 
every one. The other popular clubs were not 
without tlicir freedom and their Iiifkionee, but 
they nevertlieless submitted themselves to the 
auperior power of the Jacobins. The Cordelievs, 
fiA' example, who were more turbulent, nud more 
prompt in action, nevertheless acknowledged the 
superior reasoning of their elder brethren, and 
suffered thomselves to bo brought within bounds 
wlienever, fmm an excess of revolutioiiavy impa- 
tience, they happened to outstrip tlio period up- I 
pointed for a particular measure. The petitiuu of j 
Jacques Roux against tlm constitution, which, upon 
the suggestion of t\ie Jacobins, was ^Yithdl’a^vn by ' 
the Cordeliers, afforded proof of this deference to 
their opinion. | 

Such, therefore, was the classification of aiitho- , 
rities, and their respective influences. At the self- 
same liino were to be seen, a conimitteo of govern- 
ment, a commune exclusively cattenHingtomunicipal 
regulations, and the Jacobins keeping up a conti- 
nual and rigorous censorship upon the acts of the 
government 

Two months had scarcely elapaod before public 
opinion began to express its opinion w Irh some seve- 
rity upon the present. adminiatration. Public excite- 
ment could not stop at the point of the 3 1st of May; I 
something more was yet wanting, and it was no- i 
thing more thuu natural that fresh dciuaiids should I 
more than ever be made with greater celerity, and 
with additional results. Tuthe genrr.J reint/del- 
liiig of the committees required on the l.st of June, 
it was determiued to spare the coininiitee of public 
welfare, composed as it was of ])aiuR*taliing men, 
unconnected with any pai ty, and taking charge of 
those measures which it liad heen diuigcrous to 
interrupt; but it was recollected that this com- 
mittee had since exhibited some vacillation fr<un 
the 31st of May to the 2ud of June; that It had 
desired to temporize with the departments, ami to 
send them hostages, and therefore the conelusioii 
was, that it was inetflcieiit for the circunistjinces. 
Instituted, as it was, at a very difficult crisis, it 
lay open to the imputatiuii of defects arising rather 
from our unfortunate situation than from any 
deficiency in it&elf. As forming the centre of all 
operations, it was overwhelmed with business, it 
was reproached with being buried beneath its 
papers, iind entirely absorbed in petty details, in 
short, of being worn out and siijieraimuatcd. How- 
ever, established at the very period ol‘ Huniouriez’s 
defection, at a time wlien all the armies were dis- 
organized, when La Vendee was in .a state of re- 
bellion, add when Spain wa.s commencing wav, it 
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had oi‘^m\i'/tid the army of ihe North iiud that of 
llie Rhmo, it liad urnhoLlicd tho iinnies of the 
Pyi‘oneo8, inid tlio Veiiddu whioh, till then, Imd 
no exialonce; and had victualled one hundred and 
twenty -six plaeca, or forU'esssH ^ and altliougU 
much yet rei\iained to he done, in outer to placo our 
forces upon the proper fooling, yet it was a great 
deal to have performed so niucl) in So short a 
time, and amidst tho impediments created b)' the 
depm’timcntal insurrectiun. But the public dis- 
trust was constantly demanding more thou had 
been effected, ]iay more tliaji could be done, and it 
was by this means that an energy ee vast, and yet 
so correspondent to the peril, was Cftilcd forth. To 
increase the atreiiglK of the cotninittee^ and to 
revive its rcvolutioiniry energy, Saint-Justc, Jeau- 
Bou-Saint-Andrd, and Couthon, had been added to 
its members. Nevertheless, the public expressed 
<lis.satisfaotio/), and said that the new comers were, 
doubtless, excellent men, but that their iniluuiico 
was neutralized by the othere, 

I Public opinion was not a whit less severe upon 
tile ministers. Garat, tho minister of the interior, 
who at first was well received by reason of hia 
neutrality between the Girondists <and the Jacobins, 
was nothing more or less than a vioUerate ever ' 
binco ihu 2ncl of June. Being ordered to prepare 
a report fur the purpose of adding the depart- 
nionta the fullest information upon the recent 
events, he ontrrod into a long dissertation, wlierciu 
he explained and balanced the faults on both sides 
with cortiiiuly a moat phiiosophical impartiality, 
but very ill adapted to the tendeiiGies of the period 
of its publication. Robespierre, to whom he com- 
muiiicuted this too wise report, entirely dissented 
frura it» The Jacobiua soon took tlie matter up, 
and they condemned Garat for nnt having couu* 
teracted the tainted doctrines of Roland, it waa 
the same with the minister of the marine, D^Alba^ 
rode, wlio was accused of leaving in the staff of 
the sipiadroiiB all the old aristocrats. It is, in 
point of fact, true that he had retained many of 
them, and the events of Toulon demonstrated this 
(juiolcly enough; hut the purifying system w'as 
much more difficuU to be put in execuuoii in tho 
navy than in tlie army, because the peculiar ac- 
q_uirenients &o necessary in the marine, will not 
allow the substitution of new officers fur old ones, 
and, as in the army, to turn a peasant into a sol- 
dier, a aubaltern, or a general. The only pei*8on 
who preserved himself in the public esteem was Bou- 
chette, because he had, like his predecessor Pache, 
given up his papers to the Jacohios and to the 
Cordeliers, and had lulled ihoii* suspieiuns by 
calling them in to assist in his administra- 
tion. Nearly every one of the generals was sub- 
jected to accusations, and partienJarly the nobilityj 
but the fate of two of thorn was destined to be- 
come the bugbeai* of the day; Custine at the North, 
and Biron on the West. Marat, ns we have already 
observed, had denounced them some days previous 
to hia death ; and ever since this accusation had 
been made, every body wondered how it was that 
Cvwtiue was suffered to remain in CEeaar*S Camp 
without removing the blockade frojnVaienciemics; 
and how came it that Biron, who was doing no- 
thing in Lower Vendde, had allowed the enemy 
to take Saumur, and lay siege to Nantes* 

The same suspicious jealousy prevailed at homej 


every one was suspected, and even the best patviots 
Were diatnisted. Ah there was now no right flirle, 
upon whom tho blame was to 1)0 aUvnys thrown; 
as there was no longer a Ruiand, n Briasot, or a 
Guadet, who were to bo charged with treaHon upon 
every new alarm, the common vojn’oaeh was 
dii'ected against the most decided republicans. 
There existed a most iiicredihlo rage for auHj)ioiuus 
jealousies and acciiBatioiis. Tlic longest and must 
ooiLsisteiit revolutionary life was no longer a pro- 
tection, and any one was subject, in the course of 
a day, to be identified with the greatest enennes 
of the rei)iiblic. Tlie public imagination was not 
so soon able to dispel the witchuries of tlnit Banton I 
whose audacity and eloquence had supportedpublie 
confidence in every critical emergency; but Danton, 
in engaging himself in the revolution, possessed 
the most ardent desire for its attainment, without 
entertaining /I porsoiial J/atZ’eci against individuals. 
Now this was not tliought sufficient. The spirit 
which actuates a revolution is governed by an ardent 
desire for the nttaiiiraent of the object, coupled 
with intense hatred against those who interpose the 
obstruction, Dantou was only governed by one 
of these motives. In respect of rcvolul ionary mea- 
Bures, the avowed objects of which wore to attack 
tho wealthy, impart energy to tho umlecidod, and 
devclopo the juitional resources, he had beou far 
from mincing matters, and iiad devised irieaburub 
of llie boldest and most violent character ; hut, 
forbearing and goucliuvtured so far as individuals 
weinj concerned, ho did not consider every one hia 
enemy, but discriminated in his consideraiionB of 
men, as to whom bethought worth gaining over, or 
considering as retainers to Jiie cause, according to 
their respective degrees of energy. He had never 
looked upon Bumouriez as a traitor, but merely 
considered him as a discontented man, driven to 
hifl lust shifts ; he never considered the Girundifats 
as connected with Pitt, but merely as well nicaiiing 
iblka of no capacity, and he would rather have 
thrown them aside than saevifioed them. It was 
even said that he felt angry at the order for non- 
egress, given by Henriot on the 2nd of June‘S, lie 
took noble generals by the hand, dined with tlie 
government contractura, and was accessible tu 
uieu of all parties, addicted to the pleasures of 
society, and had his fill of enjoyment during the 
revolution. All this was generally known, and 
very equivociil reports were got abroad respecting 
Ilia energy and integrity. On one particular day, 
it was said that Daiiton never made his appear- 
ance at the Jacobins; remiu'Us were made upon 
his indolence, of his continual recreatiuns, and it 
was broadly stated that the revolution had nut been 
without its pleasurable enjoyments, so far as he 
was concerned. On another occasion, a Jacobin 
asserted in the tribtme, Danton left me to go and 
shake hands with a gencz’al.” Sometimes com- 
plaints were made of the individuals he had re- 
commended to the iJiinistera. Not daring to 
attack him openly, remarks were levelled at his 
friends. The butcher Legendre, his colleague in the 
deputation of Paris, his lomin tenenii in the streets 
and fauxbourgs, and a copyist of hi.s brutal and 
ferocious eloquence, was treated as a moderate by 
Hubert and the other turbulenta at the Cordeliers. 

• Ante, p. 276, col. ). 
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“ Me a modemtef' exdaiuuHl Lt‘gcndm at the 
Jacobins, “ wlicn I soniotimos call myself to ac- 
count for my exaggeration, when it is published in 
every newspaper that I seized Laiijuinais by the 
collar, and dragged him on the pavement !** An- 
other friend of Danton was also treated as a mode^ 
rate, although an approved patriot of note, Camille 
DesmouUna, altogether the moat ingenuous, the 
most pleasing, and the moat able svriter of the 
revolution. Camille was woU acquainted with 
Goiieial Dillon, who, stationed by Diimouriez at 
the \»oat of the lalettea in the Argonne, had there 
dispkiyedso much courage and intrepidity. Camille 
felt convinced that Dillon was nothing else than a 
brave nnuij not impregnated with juiy political 
opinion, but endowed with a great military ge- 
nius, and sincerely attached to the service of tlie 
republic. All of a sudden, as a consequence of 
that extraordinary distrust then so very prevalent, 
a report obtained, that Dillon was about to head 
a conspiracy fm* setting Louis XVII. on the throne. 
The committee of public welfare immediately 
cauaed him to be arrested. Camille, who was in- 
ternally convinced that such a report was a mere 
fabrication, was desirous of juitifying Dillon to the 
convention, Immediately, from all sides, was said, 

“ You aro in the liahit of dining with tlte aris- 
tocrats.” Billaud-Varonnos cut him short, exclaini- 
iiig, “ Don’t let Camille disgrace himself.” — “ Yon 
won’t let me spoah, then,” replied Camille, well, 

I shall betahe myself to niy escritoire,” and he 
immediately publlalied a pamphlet, intituled ^*Lcttre 
h Di/ioft," distinguished by elegance of expression 
and good sense, whovuiu he laid about him on all 
aides. He thus addresses the committee of public 
welfare; “You have usurped every single autho- 
rity, taken all affairs iuto your owi\ hands, and have 
brought none of them to an end. Henco^ if you 
look upon the conduct of the war department, one 
is absent, the other is ill, and the third does not 
know what he is about; you allow the Custiues, 
the Biroua, the Menuus, the Berthiera, all of them 
aristocrats, LafayettUts, or incompetents, to be 
at the head of our armies.” He said to Cambon, 

I understand nought of thy system of finance, 
but thy paper is very like unto that of Law, and 
passes as rapidly from hiiiid to hand,” In address- 
ing hiinsolf to Billaud-Viircnnea, “ Thou hearest 
enmity to Arthur Dillon, because when tliou wjist 
commissary to liis army, he led thee into the 
fight;” — To St. Just, “ Thou liast too mnch respect 
for thyself, and dost hold up thy head Iikea»9aMi<- 
Sacmmanl L*” — To Brdard, Delraas, Barr^re, and 
others, “ Ye desired to give in your resignation 
on the 2iid of June, becauso you were not able to 
survey coolly that revolution which, in your eyes, 
appeared so terrible.” He adds, that Dillon is 
neither a rapublican, federalist or aristocrat, that 
he is a aoldior, and that all he wants is to serve 
as such; that so far as patriotism is conceimed, | 
he is quite as good as the committee of public wel- ' 
fare, and all the staffs appointed for the heads of 
the ai*my put together; that, at any rate, he is a 
great commander, that it is a matter of gratulation 
to have a few such as he nt our command, and 
that the public must not run away with the idea 

• Tlie silver ox golden vessel in which the host Is elevated 

at high mass. Trans, 


that every serjeant can make a general. ‘‘ Ever 
since,” added he, “ an obscure officer, Dumou- 
riez, baa been a conqueror in spite of himself at 
Jemappea, and has taken possession of the en- 
tire of Belgium and Breda, like a quarter-master ' 
with his chalk, the successes of the republic have 
thrown us into the same intoxication that the suc- 
cesses of his reign inflicted upon Louis XlV. He 
appointed his generals from his ante-uhambei*, and 
we now fancy we can take ours out of the streets; 
we have at last gone so far as to say that we possess 
three millions of generals.” 

It is plain enough by this language, and from these 
cross-fires, that there existed considerable disunion 
in tlie Mountain. This is generally the situation 
of every party who has been recently victorious, 
who is about to divide itself into new parties, but 
whose divided parts are not clearly distinguishable. 
There Jiad not yet been a new party founded from 
among the victorious party : the imputation of 
modcre or exaghe, Iiuvered over the heads of ail, 
but did not alight ujjoii any one. In the midst of 
tliis conflict t>f opinions, the reputation of one man 
remained constantly impervious to attack, — tliis 
was Robespierre. He certainly had never possessed 
the slightest fellow-feeling forany individual; lie had 
never shown regard fur any one under proscription, 
or maintained any acquaintance with general, 
financier, or deputy. No one could lay it to hia 
charge, that he had been revelling during the re- 
volution, for lie lived obscurely at a cabinet- 
maker’s, and, as it is said, kept up a conn6.\ion 
with one of his daughters, of which no one pos- 
sessed any knowledge. As a man of austere, rigid, 
and single mind, he was, and indeed had the 
reputation of being, incorruptible. All that could 
be laid to his charge ^Yas pride, a species of vice 
which does not, like corruption, taint the mind, but 
which is nevertheless the author of great evils 
in civil dissensions, and which becomes terrible in 
men of austere dispositions, or when associated 
with religicms or political bigotry, because, being 
an absorbing passion, they give way to it unre- 
servedly and without remorse. 

Robespierre was the only individual who was 
able to repress certain revolutionary impulses, 
without his forbearance being laid to the account 
of selfish and interested ties. Whenever he op- 
posed any of these movements, his opposition was 
never considered but as proceeding from an un- 
biassed judgment. He felt the advantages of this 
position, nnd then, for the first time, began to found 
a system for himself. Up to this period, quite in 
accordance with hia hatred, his only care was how 
to turn the revolution against the Girondists; how- 
ever, apprehending danger to the patriots from 
new excesses in the public mind, ho considered that 
respect for the convention and the committee of pub- 
lic welfare shotdd be maintained, inasmuch as all 
authority was reposed in them, and could not be 
transferred into other hands without most awful 
confusion, Moreover, he was a member of the con- 
vention, and could not fail, in a abort time, to have a 
seat in the committee of public welfare ; so that, in 
defending them, he was at the same time supporting 
an all-necessary authority, and one in which he was 
to have a share. As every opinion received its first 
impression at the Jacobins’, he, therefore, was the 
more desirous of taking the lead there, so as to 
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Imk them willi \ho convention and tho (lommittcc, 
sui’o enough to detach them afterwarda, if he 
judged it necessary. Conatant in his attend,- 
a\iee, but constant only in his attendance upon them, 
he paid Diem a coinpliiiient by Ihs pi’e&ence, and 
seldom Uikiiig part in any debate at the couveution, 
avhore, aa we have already noticed, there was 
scarcely any spealcing, he often made himself heard 
from the tribune at the Jacobins, and never per- 
mitted an important Ciuestiim to pass without dis- 
cussing its merits, qualifying or perhaps repealing 
it. In this respect, his conduct was much more 
ineasnrud than Banton’s. Nothing so much hurts 
a man, and gives cnlaur to equivocal reports, ns ab- 
sence. Bauton, like moat men of a fervid and 
impassioned mind, altogether of a c.areless disposi- 
tiorij was too little at the Jacobins, When he re- 
sumed liis attendance, he was obliged to make an 
I apology, to assure them that he would iiUvap be a 
i good patriot, and to say, “that if, on some oeea- 
I siona, he liad temporized somewhat for the purptise 
of bringing hack to their duty wealt but excellent | 
iinderstandingSj they might rest assured that his i 
energy was not diiumished; that he still watched 
over the interests of the republic with the same 
ardour as heretofore, and that she would prove 
victorious.” Vain and dangerous excuses. From 
the very moment that a man offer.'} explanation 
or justification, he i.s treated as an inferior by 
those to whom he addresses himself. Robespierre, 
on the contrary, who was always present, and 
always at h.aiid to avert insinuations against him, 
was never reduced to the necessity of justify- 
ing himsolf; on the other hand, ho a-ssunu'd the 
tone of an accuser; he called his faithful Jacobins 
somewhat imperiously to account, and lie pre- 
cisely seized that point when the impulse that 
one excites, already decided in its chanicter, is 
only increased by the severe application of its 
principles. 

We haveseen how be treated Jacques Roux who 
bad brougiit forward a petition against the constitu- 
tional act; he acted in tlie same manner on every 
other occasion wlien any one interfered with the 
convention. That assembly, he would say, has been 
purified; she has deserved nothing but respect; who- 
soever raises his voice against her is a bad citizen. 
The committee of public welfare had certainly not 
done all that it ought to have done, (for iiivaria- 
hly, in defending, Rohespierre never failed to 
censure those whom he did defend) but this com- 
Tnittce was now better condv\cted ; to attack it 
would bo the destruction of the rallying point of 
all the authorities so necessary for their existence, 
to exhaust the energy of the government, and to 
comprornide the republic. Whenever an iiicjiua- 
tion was manifested to fatigue the committee or 
the convention ^Yith oft-rcpeafed petitions, he op- 
posed them, saying that the inllucnce of the Jaco- 
bins was being unduly expended, and that they 
were wasting tlie time of the depositaries of the 
suprenje authority. One day, it was desired that 
the sittings of the committee should be public; he 
angrily argued against this proposition, saying, that 
there were concealed enemies, who, under the mask 
of patriotism, wore promoters of the most inflam- 
matory proposals, and he began to maintain that 
the foreign enemy had in fniy two sorts of conspi- 
rators in France: the exayh'csj who pushed every- 


thing on to utter confusion ; and the modcrh, who 
would paralyze everything from tlicir want of 
firmness. 

The committee of public welfare had been pro- 
rogued three times; on the lOtli of July, it was 
eifclier to be prorogued a fourth time, or reiiowod. 
On the (5th, there was a special meeting at the 
Jacobins. On all sides it was s.iid that the mem- 
bers of the committee ought to be changed, and 
that there was no nccesbity to pronigue it again, 
as had been done for three successive niontlis. , 
“Certainly,” said Bourdon, “ the committee means 
well ; I have no desire to lay blame to it ; but it is 
a defect incident to human n.afcure to limit its 
energy to some few days. The present mem- 
bers of the committee have already passed that 
period j they are superannuated : let us change 
them. We are now in want of revolutionary cha- 
racters ; men to wlmm the fate of the republic can 
be confided, and who will answer for it, body lur 
body.” 

The fervid Chabot followed Bourdon. “Tlie 
committee ought to be renewed, and ought not to 
suffer a fresh prorogation. It will not suflicc t(i 
add to it some few more memhers, patriots of note, 
for we have liad tho experieiic(5 of the past. Cou- 
thon, Saint- Just, Jean- 13on-Saiut- Andre, recently 
added, are excluded by their colleagues. There is 
precisely the same reasfin for not renewing tho 
committee by secret ballot; for the new will not be 
a whit better than the former, which is worth no- 
thing at all. I have l)earcl Mathicu,” continued 
Chabot, “hold the most iiicivic language at tho 
club of tho female revolutionists, Hamel inis 
written to Thoulouse, tliat the landholders wore 
the only persons who could preserve the cniuiuou- 
weal, and that they must take care how tliey put 
arms in the hands of the sans otiloU^s. Caiuboii 
is a simpleton, who views every object magni- 
fied, and is frightened at them when a huiulred 
paces off. Giiyton-Morveau is an lionest man, a 
quaker wlio is always in a.ti’emble. Belraas, wlio 
had the oftioe of niaking the appointments, hits 
made but a sorry choice, and baa filled the army 
with couater-rovolutiouists. In fact, this com- 
mittee was the friend of Le Brim, and is the 
enemy of Bouchotte.” 

Robespierre was all haste to answer Chabot. 
“At every turn of expression, at every word,” 
said he, “of the speech of Chabot, I aeem to 
inhale the purest patriotism; but I also perceive 
therein that extravagant pntriotibm which expresses 
iiidiguation because everything does not turn out 
as desired, which excites itself because the com- 
mittee of public welfare has not, in its operations, 
arrived at an impracticable peifectiou, and wliich 
Chabot will nowhere find. 

“ 1 am inclined to believe with him, that this 
committee is not composed of men of equal intelli- 
gence, or all equally virtuous; but what public body 
will he find that is so constituted 1 Can he prevent 
men from being subject to error? Has he not 
seen the conventinn, since she has expelled from 
her body those traitors who have disgraced her, 
recovering fresh energy, an elevation to whicli slie 
had till this day been a stranger, and a more au- 
gust cliaracter through the inediiuu of her repre- 
sentation ? Is not this example a sufficient de- 
monstration that destruction is not always a matter 
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of nocossUy, anti tliat it Jb sometimes moi'e prudent 
to coniine oneself to reform ? 

“ Yes, indeed, there are to be found, in the com- 
mittee of public welfare, men fully capable of wind- 
ing up the machine, and giving a new impulse to its 
motions. The least wo can do is to encoui*agc 
tliein. Who can ever forget the services that this 
cnmniUteo has rendered to the commonweal, the 
iiiniinuTable plots it has discovered, the felici- 
tous suggestions we have received at its liands, 
the sagacious and far-sighted views it has deve- 
loped ? 

“Th? assembly has not appointed a committee 
of puDiie welfare for the purpose of exercising in- 
fluence over herself, nor for the purpose of direct- 
ing her decrees; but this committee has boon highly 
serviceable in diatingiiishing, iii the measures pro- 
poseclj that which has been good from that which, 
under an attractive appearance, might have en- 
tailed the mrist dangerous consequences. This 
coiTunittee has also given the first impulses to nu- 
merous QBsential resolves, which perhaps may have 
saved the country ; it has also spared the assem- 
bly the inconveniences of a painful and often fruit- 
less labour, in presenting to her the results of 
! iiujuirios already fortunately discovered, and re- 
' lieved her from a toil of which she was hardly 
Gognizimt, and with which she had not been famU 
I liarized. 

**All this is sufficient to prove that the com* 
mittco of [)ublic w'eUare has not been such a petty 
vosourco aa people affect to consider. It has doubt- 
less committed its eurora ; ia it liUeiy I should 
cloak tlioni I Have I any aiieh inclinations to in- 
dulgence, I who am one of tlnise who think that 
the country is insufficioncly served while anything 
remains undone 1 Yea, U lias ccjmmitted its errors, 
and I have no objection to join with you in their 
censure; but at this moment it would bo the height 
of impolicy to draw down tlie disfavour of the 
people upon a committee which at this time ought 
to enjoy its perfect confidence, to whom such great 
concerns are, confided, and from whom the country 
expects great assistance; and although it may hap- 
pen not to possess the entire approbation of the 
famale republican revolutionists, I do not consider 
tins committee less adapted for the performance of 
its important functions.” 

The reflections of Robespierre terminated all 
further discussion ; on the next day but one the 
committee was reinstated, and reduced to nine 
individuals, of which it originally consisted. The 
new morabevs were Barreve, Jean-B<m-Sainl-An- 
dvQ, Gaapariu, Couthon, Htfrault Sechellca, Saint- 
Just, Thuriot, Robert Liiidet, and Prieur de la 
Marne. All those members who were accused of 
weakness were dismissed, except Barrere, wdiose 
great dexterity in digesting reports and conforming 
himself to circumstances caused the past to be for- 
gotten. Robespierre had not then taken his scat 
among them; but some few days afterwards, when 
there was a little more apprehension respecting the 
frontiers, and some alarm existed in the convention, 
be lost no time in getting thither, 

Robespieri’e had yet numerous other occasions 
upon which his new policy might be employed. The 
state of the marine department beginning to excite 
some uneasiness, complaints were continually made 
of the miuister Albarade, of his predecessor Monge, 


of the deplorable state of our ships at sea, which 
having returned from Sardinia to dm doiiUyards of 
Toulon, U'ci’c still unrepaired, and were commanded 
by old officei’s, nearly all of them ari-stocrals. Cnra- 
plaints were also made of certain individuals re- 
cently associated with liini in the navy-offiee. 
Among others, frequent accusations were made 
against a man of the namo of Peyron, who was 
sent to reorgaulzo the army at Toulon. “ He liad 
not done,” said his accusers, “all that he ought to 
have done: tlie minister was made responsible, and 
the minister cast the respousibilily upon a patriot 
of note, who had recommended Peyron to him.” 
The party accusing affected tho use of tho expres- 
sion, noted patriot,” without (hiring to mention 
tlio name, Hia name,” excbiimod several voices 
“ Well, then,” replies the accusing party, “ this 
noted patriot ia ueithcr mure or leas feliaiiDuiitou.” 
At these words, tokens of dissatisfaction burst 
forth. Robespierre hnrj’led to tho trilniiic. ‘‘ I 
require,” said he, “ that this fmxical mode uf jvro- 
ceeding be put an end to, and the hitting be opened. 
An accusation ia made against Albarade; I only 
know him by common report, which proeLiims bun 
as a patriotic minister; but wliat ia it that i.s laid 
to his charge I An error. "Wliat man is thero 
who is not liable to error 1 An aiipointment flint 
he has made has not given general sadsfaction. 
Buuchotte and ikicbc also have appointed improper 
objects, and yet both of tliern are true republicana, 
and both sincerely attached to their country. A 
man is appointed to a situation ; that is quite 
enough, and he is libelled. Eh? when shall wc 
ever cease to give credence to all tlie idle or por- 
fldious statements that eomc thlcli niul threefold 
upon us from all sides 1 

“1 notice that to this rather loose dcimnciatioTi 
against the miuister, a particular dcnunciatiou has 
been annexed, levelled against Baiiton. Is he tlu‘ 
person they want to make you auspoct? If indeed, 
instead of discouraging the patriots, by attempting 
to convert alight omissions into crime, yon were to 
occupy yourselves somewhat in facilitating their 
labours, and rendering their toil less entangled with 
difficulties, and loss rugged, tliat would be by far 
the most straightforward course, and the country 
would reap some benefit from it. They have de- 
nounced BoiicUotte, Pachc has beoii also dGuouneed. 
for it has been written, that the best patriots almll 
.always* be denounced. Tt is high time to put a stop 
to these farcical and dhti'cssing scenes ; I heartily 
wish that die club (J the Jacubins would ronfine 
themselves to .some regular courae of business, 
which they cuuld conduct with iiclviuitage, and 
that she would keep within bounds a greatmimher 
of those who excite disturbances in her body, and 
who, for the most part, arc (luite as cuntemjjtiblc 
as they are dangerous.” 

Thus it Wius that RohespiuiTe, apprehending the 
danger that would arise from a now popular out- 
break, which would have annihilated the entire 
government, endeavoured to attach the Jacohiiis to 
the convention and the old patriots. Everything 
was turned to his own account by this laudable 
and useful policy. In preparing tho way for the 
power of the committee, he paved the way to his 
ow'n j by defending tlie patriots of the same sLaml- 
ing and energy as himself, ho provided for himself, 
and prevetited publw opiiiion from sacrificiug those 
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who wei'o on hia sitlo j and ho phicod tltoao of 
wliom he boe.aino the protector far beneath him ; 
ill abort, he beeanio by liis auatcrity alone the 
idol of tho Jacubina, and obtained for himself a 
high reputation for superior undcratamling. In 
tills, Robespierre exhibited no other ambition thiui 
that which actuated all the revolutiomu’y leaders, 
who up to that period bad been desirous of slay- 
ing the progress of the revolution at the very 
point where they themselves had halted ; and 
tliia policy which had entirely divested them of 
popuhirity, would not have the same eflect upon 
liimself, because the revolution was fast approach- 
ing the climax of its perils and its excesses. 

The impriBuned deputies had been impeachod 
immediately after the death of Marat, and prepa- 
rations were made for their tidal. Already was it 
said, that the heads of those Bourbons who were 
yet remaining must needs fall, although these 
ineluded two females, one of tliem tlie wife and 
the other the sister of the late Icing, as also the 
Diilce of Orleans, .so faitliful to the revolution, 
and (it this time a prisoner afc Marseilles, as a 
reward for his services. 

A fCte liad been ordei'ccl on the occasion of the 
constitution being accepted. All the primary as- 
Bombliea were to send deputies, who wore to express 
their sentiments, au<l would meet at the field of 
the federation, as foriniug a aolc.mu festivuh Tl»c 
date of this celebration was no longer appointed 
for the 14th of July, but was fixed for the lOth of 
August; for tho storming of tho Tuileries had 
brouglit about the republic!, while tho taking of 
the Bastile, leaving monarchy untouched, bad only 
been the cause of tho abolition of feudality. Thus the 
republicans and the constitutional royalists distin- 
guished themssWes in this, that tlio one celebrated 
the loth of August, and tho other tho Utli July. 

Feclcraliam was expiring, and the acceptance of 
the constitution became goueral, Bordeaux still 
maintained the greatest reserve, and did nothing 
decisive, either as demonstrating submission or 
hostility, but accepted the constitution. Lyons pro- 
secuted those proceedings which liad been ti*an9- 
ferred to tlio revolutionary tribunal; but rebellious 
in no other instance than this, so far as other 
matters were coiiecfned,she made submission, and 
also adhered to the constitution. Marseilles alone 
refused her adhesion ; but lier small army, already 
separated from that of Languedoc, had just been, 
during the latter end of July, driven out of Avig- 
non, and compelled to recross the Dunmee. Thus 
federalism was vanquished, and the constitution 
became triumphant. But for all this, the danger 
became more alarming upon the frontiers, and 
it was more than ever imminent in La Vendde, 
upon the Rhine, and in the North. The Vende'ana 
made themselves amends for the check they re- 
ceived before Nantes by fresh victories, and Mentz 
and Valenciennes wero pressed with greater spirit 
than ever by the enemy. 

Our narration of military events was iiitemiptud 
at the period when the Venddans, after being re- 
pelled from Nantes, were returning to their own 
country, and we have observed that Biron came up 
to Angers after the deliverance of Nantes, and 
settled further operations with general Canclaux. 
During this period also, Westermann liad gone to 
Niort with Ills Genmuiic legion, and had obtained 


from Biron pcrinissiuii to iiiarcli into the Ijourt of 
the country. Wcstarmanii wiih I ho Hiinu! Alnatiaii 
who had ao disdiiguiahed hhuaolf upon tho lOth of 
August, and had decided tho aiiccuss of that day; 
and he, after having gloriously sorvod under Dii- 
iiiourioz, connected liimsolf with him and Danton, 
and was at last denounced by Marat, whom, as the 
report goes, he had cudgelled for Uiy abuse, lie 
was one of the number of those patriots whose groat 
services had been aclmovvlodgod, and also one of 
those whom the people begun to cimauro for their 
enjoyments during the revolution, and with whom 
the public were already disgusted, merely because 
they enforced diseipliiie in tlia armies and intelli- 
gence in the officers, and did not aeoin inclined to 
turn off every general who was noble by birth, nor 
stigmatise every beaten general as a traitor. Wes- 
tenmum had formed a legion called I'lm Gerjnanic 
Legiony of four or five thousand men, inclusive of 
infanh*y, cavalry, and artillery. At the head of 
this small army, of which lie had made himself 
master*, and whero he kept a rigorous system of 
discipline, ho had displayed the greatest daring, 

I and had performed some brilliant exploits. On his 
being transferred to La Veuddo with bis legion, 
he had regulated it anew, and had driven from it 
those cowardly wretches who had gone to denounce 
him. He showed tho utmost contempt for those 
undisciplined battalions who pillaged and auckod the 
country; he publicly avowed tlio wunu sentiments 
as Biron, and therefore was ranked with lum among 
tlie military aristocrats. The minister of war, Bou- 
chotte, liad, as wo have already seen, dispersed his 
agents from tlie Jacobins and Cordcliors through- 
out La Venddo. There they played tho rival with 
the representatives and the generals, authorized 
pillage and extortion under tho title of lYuccbsaries 
for war, and lusuborcUiiatlon under the pretence 
of protecting tlie soldier from tho despotism of 
the ofticBi’s. The first clerk in the war depart- 
ment under Bonchotte was one Vincent, a young | 
liot-headed Cordelior, one of tlio most dangerous | 
and turbulent epirits of that period; he entirely | 
governed Bouebotte, filled up all liia appointments, 
and persecuted the generals with the most pertina- ' 
cious rigour. Ronsin, the paymaster, sent out to ' 
Dumouriez when his contract* system was set aside, 
was the friend both of Vbiceat and Bouchotte,aiid 
tl»e chief of tlieir agents in La Vendee, under the 
style of Assistant-Minister. Under him were to be 
found the names of MoinorD,a printer; and Gram- 
mont, a comedian; together with many others who 
acted in precisely the same spirit, and with the 
same violence. Westermann, already on no very 
good terms vvith them, entirely alienated them by one 
energetic act. One Rossignol, formerly a working 
goldsmith, who had made hiniaelf notorious on the 
20th of June and the 10th of August, who had the 
command of one of the Orleans baitalion.s, and 
was one ofthose officers who were looked upon with 
favor by tlie Cordelier minister. This man on one 
occasion, while drinking with some of W esterniann^s 
soldiera, said that the soldiers ought not to be the 
slaves of the officei'9,that Biron was iici-demnt and 
a traitor, and that it was but right that the towns- 
people should be driven from their houses to billet 
the troops. Westermann caused liimtobe arrested, 
and handed him over to the military tribunals. 

• Ante, p. 185. col. 2. 
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llunfeiu lost no thiio in claiming him, and sent off, 
poat-lia&Le, a donmieiation against Westefraann. 

Westermann, who gave lumatiK no further trouble 
about the matter, set out on his march with his 
legion, in order to advance into the heart of the 
country of La Veiiddo. Setting out from that 
quarter opposite to the Loire, that is to say, from 
the south of the tlie.'itre of the war, he at first pos- 
sessed himself of Parthenay, next entered Amail- 
Ion, and set fire to this hittor town, as i^epiisals 
against M. de Leseurc. Tlie latter, in fact, on 
entering Partlienay, liad exercised some severities 
against the inluibitants, who were accused of en- 
tertaining revolutionary sentiments. Westermann 
removed all the inhabitants of Amailloii, and 
sent them on to Parthenay, as a means of repa- 
ration : he fiiuilly burnt the mansion of Clisson, the 
property of Leseure, and spread universal terror 
ijy the celerity of his march and the exaggerated 
accounts of his military executions. Westermann 
was not natiivaUy cimel, but ha commenced those 
disastrous reprisals, which absolutely ruined neutral 
countries, accused by oaeh party with having shown 
favour to the contrary side. All had fled to Cha- 
tillon, whither were assembled the families of the 
VonJcuii loaders, and the wreck of their armies. 
Oil the 3rd of July, Wosterniauu, who felt no ap- 
prehension in voiitiu’ing into tlie heart of the rebel 
country, iiuido Iiis entrance into Chatillon, and 
drove from Lhcnce tlio cliiuf council and the stuff, 
who resided there as in their eapital. Tlie report 
of this hair-brained exploit spread far and wide; but 
I tlie position of Westermann was by no means secure, 
TheVeiulilan chiefs had retreated, rung the tocsin, got 
together a considerable army, and prepai*ed to sur- 
prise Westcrnmim from the quarter where he least 
expected it. Ho had btationed at a mill and out 
of the town of Chatillon a post which commanded 
the whole neighbourhood. The Veiideana stealthily 
advancing, according to their ordinary tactics, sur- 
rounded this post, and set upon attacking it on 
every side. Westerinium, who was not very quickly 
informed of this inancuuvre, hastened to the relief 
of the post, but the detacUn^euts he despatched 
were driven back and brought into Chatillon. The 
alarm soon spread tliroughout the republican array. 
Cliatillon was abandoned in tlie utmost confusion, 
and Weatcrmaim himself, after having performed 
prodigies of valour, was involved in the general 
rout, and compelled to save himself as he best 
could, leaving behind a great number of dead or I 
prisoners. This repulse caused discouragement | 
in precisely the same ratio us the rashness and sue- | 
cess of the expedition had given rise to presump- 
tuous reliance .and false expectations. 

While these things were Laldng place at Chatillon, 
Biroii had just tlien been seLtlliig upon an expedi- 
tion with Caiiclaux. They were both of iliem to 
follow the course of the river downwards to Nantes, 
sweep the left bank of the Loire, then wheel round 
towards Jilacbecoul, fall in with Boulard, who was 
to set out from Sables; and after having thus cut 
off the Vendiiaus from the sea, to march in the 
direction of Upper Veiidde, to reduce the whole 
country. The representatives did not approve of 
this plan ; they assumed that he ought to set out 
trom the point Avliero he then was, in oi*dcr to ad- 
vance into the countryj and consequently to inarch 
upon tlie bridges of Cd with the troops mustered at 


Angers, and to cause himself to be supported on 
the opposite side by a column, which Wiis to ad- 
vance from Niort. Biron, finding himself thwarted, 
gave in his resignation j but at that very time in- 
telligence arrived of the defeat at Chatillon, and 
every thing was laid to the charge of Bivon. He 
was blamed for having allowed Nantes to ho be- 
sieged, and for not having supported Westennauu. 
Upon the denunciation of Roiisin and hia agents, 
he was summoned to the bar, WesLerniaun was put 
upon his trial, and Rossigiiolinstautly set at liberty. 
Such was the fate the generals in La Vendde met 
with from the agents of the Jacobins. 

General Labaroliere undortoolc the command of 
lliG troopa left at Angers by Biron, mid m.ade 
arrangements, according to the siiggestiim of tlie 
representatives, to march up the counlry by the 
bridges of Cd; lie directed his course towards Bris- 
sac, where he had stationed a post to ensure Ills com- 
munications. This undisciplined army committed 
the most frightful devastations upon a country en- 
tirely devoted to the republic. On the 15th, his 
army was .attacked at tlio camp of Flinc by twenty 
thousand Vendtfans. The advance-guard, coni- 
poaed of regulars, made a vigorous defence. Never- 
theless, the main body was ou the point of giving 
way, when the VeiuMaus, raure ready to run away, 
retired in great confusion. The new battalions 
then demonstrated somewhat more spirit than at 
first ; and to encourage them those praises were 
bestowed upon them, wliicli wore much better 
merited by the advance-guard. On. the I7tli, 
they advanced neai’ Viliicrs, and a fresh at- 
tack, received and sustained with the sarae vigour 
by the advance-guard, and with the same waver- 
ing by the body of the army, was again driven 
oft*. In the course of tlie day, the army ar- 
rived at Vihiers. Several of the generals, consi- 
dering that the Orleans battalions ivere in too had 
order to keep tho field, and that with such an array 
there was no remaining in the heart of the country, 
advised a retreat. LabavoUh‘e decided that he ^ 
ought to halt at Vihiers, and defend himself if he 
was attacked at that place. On the 18th, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Venddans showed 
themselves 1 tlie republican advance-guard con- 
I ducted itself with tho same bravery; but the re- 
mainder of the array wavered at the eight of the 
enemy, and fell back in spite of the exurtioiis of 
their generals. The battalions of Paris, rather 
preferring to cry treason than fight, retired in 
great disorder. The confusion became general : 
SanteiTe, who had most couiugoously throivn him- 
self forwards in the thick of the fight, narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner ; the representative 
Bourbotte exposed liiniself to tho same clanger ; 
and the army fled so quickly, that in a few boura it 
got to Suumur. The division of Niort, which was 
about to march, remained where it was; and on the 
20th, it was settled that it should await the re- 
organhation of the column of Saumiu’. As some 
one must needs he made answ'erable for this defeat, 
Ronsin and hia agents denounced Bertliicr the 
chief of the Staff, and General Menou, who, both of 
them, had the character of being ariatoci*ats, be- 
cause they enforced discipline. Berthier and 
Menou were forthwith aummonad to Paris in the 
same way that Biron and Weaterniann had been. 
Such had been, up to this period, the state of this 
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war. 'riin VoiuldaiiH, on tlioir sudden outbreak 
n\ ^\■\\'[[ and May, bad taken Thouai's, Loudwi, 
i)oii{$, and Savnnnr; ilianka to the inferiority of the 
troopa which had been formed of new remiits. 
Having got df)\vn aa fnr as Nantes in Juno, they 
had been driven off from Nantea by Canclaiix^ 
and from Sal)lea by Boulard, two generals who 
possessed the means of introducing a good system 
of discipline among their soldiers. Westermaiin, 
making n. bold movement, and possessing some 
good soldiers, had pushed aa far as Chatilhm 
lowavds the beginning of Juno j but betrayed by 
the inhabitants, and surprised by the rebels, he bad 
suffered a defeat; and lastly, the column of Tours, 
in attempting to advance into the country with the 
Orleans battalions, had experienced the fate which 
usually attends ill-regulated armies. At the cud 
of July, the Venddans were completely masters 
throughout t!\e whole extent of their territory. So 
far as concerns tho brave and unfortunate Biron, 
who was aocnaed of not being at Nantes, at tho very 
time he was surveying Lower Vendde, and of not 
being near Wesbermann while he was settling upon 
a plan, of operations with Canclaux, — thwarted, in- 
terrupted ill ail hia movements as he was, he had only 
becnrecently removed from thearmy without having 
had timo allowed him for action, and indeed he bad 
never appeared with his army but to be perpetually | 
accusGcl. Canclaux remained at Nantes; but the 
brave Boulard was no longer camrnander at Sables, 
and the two battalions of tlic Gironde had just re- 
treated. Tins, thcreforo, was the picture of La 
Vendde in July j defeats of all the columns in tho 
upper country ; complaints and denunciations of the 
mini.stcrial agents against tho generals, wlio were 
assumed to ho aviatoevats, and complaints of the 
generals against tho disorganizora sent out by the 
ministry and the Jacobins. 

At tlie ea.st and in the north the sieges of Mentz 
and Valenciennes wore making alarming progress. 

Mentz, Mtuated upon the left bank of tho Rhine, 
on the French side, and opposite to the mouth of 
the Main, forms a large arc of a circle, of which the 
Rhine may be considered as the chord. A large 
suburb, Cassel, seated on the opposite bank, com- 
municates with the fortified town by a bridge of 
boats. The island of Petersau, situated above 
Mentz, stands out in the river, aud its point 
stretches out liigli enough to batter the bridge of 
boats, and thus occupy a position, whence it was 
enabled to maintain an obliipie fire upon its fortifi- 
cations, On that side next tlie river, Mentz has 
no other protection than a brick wall ; but on the 
side facing the country it is very well fortified at 
every point. In going from the river to the height 
of the point of Petersau it is defended by an en- 
cloaui'e and a ditch, through which the rivulet of 
Zalbach flows as it falls into the Rhine. At the 
extremity of this ditch, the fort of Hauptstein 
takes the whole length of the ditch, and forms an 
additional protection to the water by the position 
of its guns. Taking it up from this point, the 
enclosure extends and stretches onward to the 
upper channel of the Rhine ; but the ditch is 
not continued, and a double enclosui‘6 parallel 
to the first is substituted for it. Thus, on this side 
two lines of W'all require a double siege. The 
citadel, which is connected with this double in- 
closure, serves to inci’ease its strength, - 


Such was Mentz in oven beroro llio 

fortifications had been improved. The garrison 
amounted to twenty thousand men, because ge- 
neral Schaal, who was to havo made his rotvuiit 
with ono division, liad been thrown back upon llio 
fortificfttions, and consequently had not been able 
to rejoin Cuatinc’s army. The jiliico was inaiifli- 
ciently pro^ioned. In tho uncertainty that pi'o- 
vailod as to keeping Mentz, little care had been 
taken to victual the place; at last Custine gave 
directions to that effect. Tlie Jews offbrcil to con- 
tract, but the bargain they wanted to drive was a 
hard one ; they required that all the baggage- 
waggens intercepted in their passage by the enemy 
should be included in the contract price. Rewbcll 
and Merlin declined this offer, apprehending that 
the Jews themselves might cause the capture of 
the waggons. Nevertlioless, thero was no want of 
corn, but it was foreseen that if the mills seated 
on the river should be destroyed, it never could 
be ground. Tliero was but little meat, and, in 
particular, the forage was utterly inadequate tu**- 
supply the three thousand horses of the garrison. 
Tho artillery consisted of one humlred and tljirty 
pieces of brass, and sixty of iron, which were 
there previously, and in a very bad condition; tlie 
French, however, had brought thither oigh ty pieces 
in good condition. Tims there was sufficiont can* 
non to man tlie ramparts, hut thon there was a bad 
supply of gunpowder. Tlie skilful and heroic 
Meunicr, who had executed the fortifications ol 
Cberbourgh, was coinniiasioncd to defend CiiBSel 
.and the posts on the right banlv ; Dorjird’ took the 
direction of the operations by tho soldiers in the 
fortress; AuherL-Dubayet and ICMbcrtook the coni- 
matid of the troops; aud the ropreseutiitives Merlin 
and Rewbell animated the garrison by ilu’ir pre- 
sence. The encampment was formed in tlio space 
between the two enclosures, and oeeuiiied in the 
distance some very advanced posts. The army 
was animated by the vex’y best sjiirit, pos^iesscu 
great confidence in the fortifications, its officers, and 
its strength ; and, what was more, it wius well mi- 
dei’stood, that it had to make good its ground at a 
point of tlie utmost importance for the welfare of 
Fivuice. 

Genei*al Schoenfield, whose encampment was 
upon the right bank, hemmed in Cassel with ten 
thousand Hessians. The Austrians and the Prussians 
together led the principal attack on Mentz. The 
Austrians occupied the right of the besiegers. In 
front of the double enclosure, die Prussians formed 
the centre of Marienburg, wlierc the liead-quar* 
tors of the king of Prussia were stationed. Tlie 
left likewise was composed of Prussians, eneamped 
in front of Haupsteiii, and the ditch overflowing 
with the water of the brook of Zalbach. Nearly 
fifty thousand men composed this army of siege, 
under the direction of old Kalkreuth. Bruns- 
wick commanded the army of observation in the 
quarter of the Vosges, where lie kept up a con- 
stant comnnmicatioii with Wurmser in order to 
afford protection to this important operation. 
Being in want of heavy siege-ai'tillery, they treated 
with the states of Holland, who again partially ex- 
hausted their arsenals for the purpose of assist- 
ing the progress of their more formidable neigh- 
bours. 

The investment of Mentz commenced in April. 


I7f)3. 

July. 
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UiLtil tU(J tiMiiih of artillory could juu’ive, the gar- 
rison acted ui)oiL the olfeiisivo in continmiUy 
making the must siunted biillieti. On the Uth of 
A|jrilj and soino few days after the Invetstment, our 
generals resolved to attem^jt a surprise against the 
ten thousand Hessians, who bad extended their 
lino raLlier too lar upon the right bank. On the 
iijglit of the 11th tlity issued from Cassel in three 
columns. Mcuiiier marched sfcraighfcforwards to 
Hockhclm *, the two cither coLumua went down the 
right bank towards liiberiehj but a careless ivmskct- 
&Uot from the column of general Schaal caused a 
general disorder. The trooj)s, who were yet quite 
undisciplined, did nob yot [loasess that atwuhness 
they so soon acquired under their gonorala. Tlioy 
consequently were obliged to retreat. Richer 
with lus Golumu cevered the retreat in the most 
masterly manner. This sally brought the besieged 
forty Idne, which were salted. 

On tlie IGtli, the enemy’s generals attempted to 
carry the post of Weissenau, which, situated as it 
was near the llliiue, and on the right of their 
attack, caused them eonsiclorable uneasiness. The 
French, iiutwIthstaiuUug the firing of the village, 
entrenched themselves in a eometevy ; Merlin, the 
i'cpresuntative, posted Ininself there with them, and 
they were enabled, by perforaihig prodigies, to re- 
tain poasessioJi of the post. 

On tho 2Gth, the Prussians despatched a false 
parleyj who stated that he was aont by the general 
of the uvioy of the Uliiiie to tngugo the garriaou 
to surrender. The generals, the represeutatlves, 
and the aoKUers, already attached to the place, aud 
feeling convinced that they wore rendering a great 
service ui cheeking tho army of the Rhine upon the 
frontier, rrjocLed all terras. On tho 3rd of May, tho 
king of Prussia made an attempt upon a post on I 
tho right hank opposite Caascl, that of Coateiu, and I 
Mounier defended it. The attack, which was sup- I 
ported on the 3rd of May with great obstioiicy, and ’ 
recommenced on the Bth, was repelled with con- 
siderablo loss to the besiegers. Meunier, on his 
part, (lid his utmost to maintain an attack upon the 
islands situated in the mouth of Maine j he gained, 
and ultimately lost them, and on each occasion dis- 
played the most undaunted bravery. 

On the 30th of May, the French settled upon 
making a general sally upon Marlenbuxg, where 
the king Frederick-WilUam then was. Favoui’ed 
by tho night, six thousand men passed through tlie 
i enemy’s lines, toolc possession of their euti'encli- 
' ments, and got up to the head-quarters. In 
j the mean time, the alarm then raised, brought 
j the entire army down upon them, and they got 
hack after having lost many of then* brave com- 
rades. The next day, the king of Prussia, in a 
chafe, kept up a constant fire upon the fortress. 
Tho same day, Meunier made a fresh attempt upon 
(jno of the i-slands of the Maine. Being wounded 
in the kuce, he died, not ao much from the wound 
itself as irom the coiisequences of the irrUatioii he 
feit at being compelled to absent himself from the 
operations of the siege. The entire garrison 
attended his funeral: the king of Prussia ordered 
a cessation of the firing while the last honours 
were being paid to this hero ; mid gave a salute 
with Olio salvo of artillery. Tho body was de- 
posited at the point of tho bastion of Cassel, which 
iiad been constructed under hia auporintendeiice. 


Tlie great train of artillery had arrived from 
Holland. It was full time, therefore, for the enemy 
to commence tlic operations of tho siege. A cer- 
tain Pruasian officer strongly advised them to 
Boizc upon tho Isle of Potersau, the point of which 
elevated itself between Cassel and Mentz, to place 
batteries there, to destroy the bridge of boats and 
the mills, and to assault Cassel at tho very time 
when they would have cut it utf, aud prevented its 
receiving relief from the forUficatlons. Ue next 
proposed to make nn advance towards the ditch 
through which the Zalbauh jlowed, to throw Uirn- 
atilf thei’eiii, under the protection of tlie battories 
of PetersAU, wliicli cover the wliole length of the 
ditch, and to e-sgay an a4g.ault upon tliat front, 
which consisted of no more than a single euclnsuvo. 
Tho scheme was both bold aud dangerous; for he 
must Iiave lauded at Petersau, aud aflcrwavilh have I 
thrown liiinself into the dyke full of water, and ' 
under the fire of tho Hauptsteia; but then the 
results would also soon demonstrate themselves. It 
was thought preferable to open a trencli all along 
tile double enclosure, aud citadel, al- 

though this was sure to cause a double siege. 

On the IGlh of June, a fir&t parallel was opened 
.at eight hundred paces distant from the hrst 
enclosure. Tlie besieged inicrnipted the works ; 
they liad to fall back. On tlie ICtli, another paral- 
lel was opened much further off, tJiat is to say, at 
fifteen hundred feet; and Lliis distance excited 
tho contempt of tlioae wlio had proposed the bold 
attack by the Isle of Peici’Bau. From the 24111 to 
the 25th, they got nearer; they fixed themselves at 
eight hundred paces, and raised batteries, The 
besieged again interrupted the works, and spiked 
the cannon; but they were at last repelled, and 
overwhelmed by a continued firing. On the Iflth 
and the lOth, two hundred pieces of canmiu were 
brought to bear upoa the place, and C(wered it 
with projectiles of every desoriptiou. Some fiuat- 
ing batteries, stationed on the Rhine, burnt tlie 
interior of the town on tho most unprotected side, 
aud indicted considerable devastation upon that 
quarter. 

However, the last parallel was not yet opened, the 
first enclosure had not yet been gained, and the gar- 
rison, in high spirits, ueVBi’ once thought of surren- 
dering. In order to rid themselves of the ftoatmg 
batteries, some brave Frenchmen threw themselves 
into the water to swim, and set about cutting the 
cables of the enemy’s boats. One wag seen towingj 
while in the water himself, a b(^at coutaiiiiug eiy;luy 
soldiers, who were made priaoncL'S. 

The distress of the garribon was at its height. 
The mills had been burnt, and it became necessary 
to use haudmilla for grinding the corn; bub there 
was no proeui'ing any one to woik llieni; for the 
enemy, who were acquainted with the fact, kept up 
a continual play of howitzers on the spot where 
they were placed. In addition to this, there was 
scarcely any corn left; for along time the garrisoa 
I had nothing but horseflesh; the soldiers ate rats, 
and went to the side of the Rhine to fish out the 
dead horses that floated down the river. This 
kind of food became fatal to many of them ; it 
became absolutely necessary to prohibit it, and to 
prevent their obtaining it, by posting guards on tho 
banks of the Rhine. A eat fetched six francs; 
horseflesh sold for forty-five sous the pound. The 
X 9. 
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ofticors wcro uob bottur tilV tliaii Lbo boliliorH ; uml 
Auboi;t-Dubiiyoli bavh^g iiivitud statV to Uiuo 
witli him, acii'vod up aa a gruat treat a cat ilmikeil 
by a ilozuu luico. But the moat niiserablo part of 
the alhiir for this unliaijpy garrihon was tho total 
privatiou of every spocius of intelligence. All 
coimnuniciitiuiis had boon ao eifeclually intc-reopteil, 
that tor three maiitha they were kept iu utter igno- 
rance of what was taking place in France. They 
had done their utmost to make tlieir distress known: 
on one occasion, by means of a lady who was tra- 
velling into Switzerland; on uuothor occasion, by a 
priest who was going to the Netherlands ; and 
lastly, on another occaslonj by a spy who was to 
pass through tho enemy’s camp. Butnoneof thcao 
intelligences readied their destuiution. Hoping 
that perhaps it might occur to their friends to 
send them intelhgcnce from tiie "Upper Rhino by 
means of bottles thrown into the rivor, tho be- 
sieged placed nets, wlucli they dragged every day, 
but never found any thing there. The Prussians, 
who had practised every species of stratagem, luid 
caubOd forged Moniteurs to be printed at Franc- 
fort, stating that Dumouriez had overturned tl\e 
convoiition, and that Luuis X'VII. govornod by a 
regency. The Prussians placed at tlio outposts 
, convoyed these forged ilfoaztnf/’s to the soldiers of 
the garrison; and their perusal dilfu&edthe greatest 
uueasinnsa, and added, to tho suft'erings they already 
were enduring, the luovtlfy lug couHideratiou that they 
might bo at that very time dofomling a lost cause. 
Hmvover, they [uUiciUly waited, m saying among 
tliemselveSjTlie iiriny of tho Rhine will soon be hero. 
Somotinies it was ropnrtod, It has come. One 
night, a brisk caniujuado was heard a long way off 
from tho fortifications. Everybody joyfully got up, 
hurried to their arms, and inado ready to march 
in the dircotlon of tho French cannon, so as to 
place the enemy bctwoeif two tires. Vain hope 1 
the noise ceased, and the army that was to deliver 
them iievor made its appearance. At last the 
general distress became so intolerable, that two 
thousand inhabitants requested to leave the place. 
Auberc-Bubayet gave the required permission ; 
but they were not recognised by the besiegers, and 
■remained between the firing on both sides, and 
most of them perished under the walls of the forti- 
fications. The next morning, tlio soldier's were 
seen bringing under their cloaks the wounded 
clhldren into tho town. 

During this period, the army of the Rhine and 
the Moselle made no progress. Ciistine had been 
its conuiiander-in-chief until the mouth of June, 
Still being entirely disheartened by his retreat, he 
had been continnaliy in a state of uncertainty during 
the months of April and May. He said that he was 
not sufficiently reinforced ; that he wanted much 
more cavalry to enable him to stand his ground on 
tho plains of tlie Palatiuate against the strength of 
the enemy’s cavalry; that he had not sufficient 
forage to keep his horses ; that he must needs 
wait till tlio rye was ripe enough fur forage, and 
then he would lose no time in marching to tlie 
assistance of Meiitz*. Beauliaraais, who was as 
indeoisive as himself, lost the opportunity of saving 
the place. The chain of the Yosges, as is well 
known, runs along Iho Rhine, and does not break 

* See Custine's tiial 


off fur from Montz. By occupying tho two s1ope.4 
of tho chain, and its principal \uiKrtca, un important 
udvaiitago may bo si'cnrod, bocaUHo a force can bo 
brought to bear cither on one side or tho othoi'j so 
as to overwhelm an onoiny by compact iiiaaboa. 
This was the poaitimitho French, in fact, occupied. 
The army of the Rhine occupied tho uasteru slope, 
and that of tlio MosoUe tliu wcsturu slope. The forces 
of Brunswick or Wiirmser were aciitti’rod at the end 
of the chain of mountains over a long extended 
cordon. Having the jius&essimi of the passes, the 
two Fx'ench armies could oithov bring themselves 
together an cither of the elopes, overwhelm Bruns- 
wick 01 * Wurmser, fall upon tho besiegers in their 
rear, and thus save Mentz. Boauharuais, who, 
though not deficient in courage, had not the spirit 
of enterprize, made a few unproductive movements, 
and did not relieve the garrison. 

The representatives and the generals shut up in 
Mentz, — -conBidering that there was no necessity fur 
pushing matters to tho w'orst; that if they waited 
eight days or so longer, they would be dcstltuto of 
every thing, and after all bo compelled to surrender 
the garrison as prisoners; and tlr.it, on the other 
hand, by capitulating they would bo abb to .secure 
for themselves free ogress wiih the honours of war, 
and also preservo twenty thousand men, who had 
become tho best soldiers possible under Kldbur and 
Dubayet,— decided upon the necessity of surren- 
dcring the placo, T/iere is no doubt, bub that in iv 
few more days Beaulmrimis could have saved thu 
town; but after having waited so long, it was no 
longer reasonable to entertain any hopes of relief, 
and tho reasons which urged their surrender were 
peremptory. The king of Prussia was not hard 
in his terms; he allowed them to march out witli 
arms and baggage, and insisted but upon ono con- 
dition, and that was, that the garj'ison should not 
servo for one wholo year against tho allies. Bub 
there remained enemies enough in the iuLerior to 
occupy these admirable soldiers, since named the 
jifayenf^ais. They were so attached to tlioir post, 
that they ivould not obey tlieir generals uutU it 
became absolutely necessary to quit tho place i .*1 
remarkable instance of that esprit dc corps which 
characterizes itself upon one point, as well as of 
the affection which is contracted for a place which 
one has defended for some montiis. However, the 
gcarrison evacuated; and while it filed off, the king 
of Prussia., struck with admiration at the bravery 
it had exhibited, called those officers by name who 
had distinguished themselves during the siege, and 
complimented them in a spirit of chivalrous cour- 
tesy. This evacuation took place on the 26th of 
July. 

We left the Austrians at the blockade of the 
fortified town of Conde, and laying regular siege 
to Valenciennes. These operations, carried on 
simultaneously with those of tho Rhine, were now 
about to terminate. The Prince of Cobourg, at 
the head of an army of observation, lay opposite to 
Cajsar’s camp ; the Duke of York commanded tlie 
besieging army. The attaclc, at first pointed against 
the citadel, was subsequently directed against the 
suburb of Marly and the bridge of Mons. This 
front presented a much more extended line; but it 
WHS not so sti'oiigly defended, and it was preferred 
as being more attainable. It was settled that the 
fortificathms should be battered by day, and tluit 
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the town hIiouIcI ho firoil hy in order to 

add to the privations of the inhabitants, and aa a 
ineiiiis to effect tlieir speedy diacoumgement. The 
place WHS ainnmoTied to surrender on the 14th of 
June : General Ferraud, and tlie representatives 
Cochon and Bricat, au&wcrcd with a dignified firm- 
ness, They had mustered a garrison of seven 
tliousand men, who nil evinced tlie moat kindly 
feelings towards tlie inliahitantSj wli(jm tliey formed 
into companies of guniiera, and rendered us the 
most effective scrvicea. 

Two parallels were opened, one after the other, 
on the nights of the 14th and 19tli of June, armed 
with formidable batteries. They caused tlie most 
frightful havoc in the town. The inhabitants and 
the garrison I'eplicd to the attack with a corre- 
sponding vigour, and several times effected the 
(lostruction of tlie besiegers* operations. The 25th 
of June was pavticLilarly dreadful. The enemy 
fired upon the fortifications till noon without any 
reply being made; but at tliis time a temblo fire 
from the ramparts was poured upon the trenches, 
threw all into confusion tlvere, and cai*ried dutber 
the same terror and destruction which had been 
prevailing in the town. On the 2(3th of June, a 
third pnraUel was opened, and the constancy of the 
inhabitants began to be shaken. Already a por- 
tion of this opulent town had been burnt down. 
The children, old men, and the women, had been 
put in the cellars. The surrender of Condd, which 
had hocn recently taken by famine, bad a inrther 
tendency to discourage the besieged. Emissaries 
had been despiitehecl to them, in order to woi*k upon 
their feolingrt. Meeting.? were formed, which had 
for their object the compelling a capitulation. The 
muiiicipaUty identified itself with the inclinations 
of the inhabitants, and combined secretly with 
them. The reproaemtatives and General Ferrnnd 
replied, with great force, to the requirements thus 
adclres.sed to tliera ; and, by the assistance of the 
garrison, whose courage was worked up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, they dispersed these 
meetings. 

On the 25tli of July, the besieged prepared their 
raining operations, and made ready for the assault 
of the covered way. Luckily for them, three 
shells burst at the very moment when the mines of 
the garrison were beginning to play upon and de- 
stroy their woiics. The besiegers tlien rushed for- 
wards in tlirce columns, cleared the palisades, and 
pushed into the covered way. The gaiTison, in alarm, 
made a retreat, and was already leaving the battc- I 
riea, but General Ferrand brought tliera back upon 
the ramparts. The artillery, who had perfoi*med 
prodigies during the whole siege, did further 
execution upon tlie besiegers, and stopped them 
almost at the gates of the fortifications. The next 
day, the Duke of York summoned General Fermiid 
to surrender ; he fairly told him that, after the 
lapse of tliat day, he would turn a deaf ear to all 
proposals, and that the garL'ison and the inhabi- 
tants should be put to Iho edge of the sword. At 
tins threat, great gatherings of the people took 
place; one mob in particular, in which were avast 
number of men armed with pistols and daggers, 
surrounded the municipality. Twelve individuals 
became spokesmen for all, and made a formal 
request that the town should surrender. A council 
of war was held in the midst of this uproar; none 


of its lupinbcrs were allowed to dopart from it, 
and sentinels were .stationed to keep guard over 
them until they liad come to the resolntfon to 
decide in favour of the surrender. Two brcachea, 
the disaffection of the inhabitants, and an active 
besieging enemy, did not justify tlicii’ holding out 
any longer. The place was surrendered tlio 28tli 
of July. Tlie garrison issued forth with tlie ho- 
nours of war, were compelled to lay down tlieir 
arm.s, but were at liberty to return to France, pro- 
vided they abstained for one entire year from 
serving against the allie.s. There were still seven 
tlumgand brave soldiers available against the ene- 
mies at home. Valenciennes had uudevgone a 
forty-oiio diiys’ bombardment, and had been ex- 
posed to eighty-four thousand cannon-balls, twenty 
thousand hmvitzcr-shot, and eighty thousand 
bombs. The general and the garrison liad done 
their duty, and the artillery had entitled itself to 
great honoui^. 

At this precise period, the war of federalism 
reduced itself to these two practical disadvantages; 
the rebellion of Lyons on one side, and that of 
Maracillea mid Toulon upon the other. 

Lyons had certainly acknowleclgefl the ennren- 
tion, but refused to rentier obedience to two de- 
crees: the one, which transferred to Paris the pro- 
ceedings commenced against the patinots; and the ' 
other, which displaced the anthovities and ordered ( 
the formation of a new provisional municipality. 
The aristocrats who lay concealed in Lynns bad 
excited an alarm in that city against the return of 
the former Monntalnee>' municipality, and thus, by 
indistinct appreliensions of danger, engaged them 
in the practical dangers of an open rebellion. On 
the 15th of July, the I^yonnese caused the two 
patriots Chalier and Richard to be put to death, 
and from that d.\y they were declared to he in a 
I state of rebellion. The two Girondists, Chasset 
and Biroteaii, perceiving that royalism was in the 
I ascendency, withdrew themaelves. In the mean 
time, the president of the popular commission, who 
was entirely devoted to the emigrants, having lieen 
displaced, the sway of public o[>inion had become 
of a less liostile character. They acknowledged 
the constitution, and offered to be bound by it; but 
always upon the condition of non-performance of 
the two principal decrees. In this interval, the 
leaders of this rebellion wore casting cannon, and 
engrossing military stores, and there seemed no 
way of settling the question other than by a re- 
course to arras. 

Mai’seilles bore a much loss formidable appear- 1 
ancc. Her battalions, driven Ijeyond the Durance hy 
Carteaux, were not able to maintjiin a ])rotr{icted 
struggle; but she had communicated to Toulon, 
hitherto 80 rtTublican, her rebellions spirit. This 
port, one of the nio-st important in the world, and 
the first port iff the Mediterranean, had excited 
the envy of tlie English who crui.sed off its coasts. 
It was there that the emissaries of England con- 
ducted a chineular intrigus, and concocted a dis- 
honourable piece of treachery. The sections had 
assembled there on the 13th of July, and, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner with all those of the 
south, had displaced the municipality, and closed 
the Jacobin club. The executive authority, thug 
iTMiaferred to the hands of the federalists, was in 
danger of passing in successiem ftrom faction to 
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spoliation; Imt llo-y wefi- ooiistantly clamouring skieka, wliifh sooms to Itu yiiito boyotul till the 

for ten-ihlo examples to lie made of tho li'adovs, iuflncncca of tha i-evoUitioii iiikI n. cuunter-i-evo* 

and tUo i-oivtlcf will recoUoct tho priest Jacques lutioiij and which, moreovcf, oH'r-i'ctl a desirable 
Roux siu'i'uig up tho Coi-dulioi'a, in order lo obtain iuvestineut. Those of the discount eumpany wore 
the insertion of an article in the oonstitotion spe- very much liked, hut tliosu of the East India 
cially coinprohendiiig the monopolizers. Public company were, abovo all, sought after with the 
olamonr was also let loose agsiinat the stock-brokers, greatest avidity, heeuiisn in some incaBuro thoir 
who wore tho main oauso, as the saying was, of the security depended upon a pledge that could not 
increased price of goods, by their speculations in be seized, tho subject of credit consisting in 
the assignats, gold, silver, and foreign paper. vessels and factories in every (]navter of the 

The imagination of the people had conceived globe. Tii vain was it that they bad been charged 

such naonstvosities, and upon every quarter had with a heavy transfer duty ; the directors evaded 
cuiisideved lluiinsclves exposed to inveterate cue- the law, by nboltBUing the actual transfers, and 
mies, while, in fact, there only existed a greedy substituting for such transl'evs a simple entry upon 
sort of gamesters, profiting by the evil, it is true, the hooka of the company, which required no legal 
but not originating it, and, what is more, totally formality. Tho revenue was thus defrauded to a 
incompetent so to do. The depreciation of the considerable extent ; for there were several thon- 
assignats may be traced to numberless causes : sand transfers a clay, and they rendered of no avail 
the great qu.antity in wliich they were issued; the the preeuntions taken to prevent gtock.jobbing. To 
nncerlainty of their over being paid off, an event no purpose waa it, that in order to diminish the 
that would cover take phuce if tlie revolution failed preference for these shares, a duty of five per cent, 
to keep its ground ; thoir relative disproportion had been charged upon their value ; the dividends 
between money (wliich never divested itself of its were distributed to the sbure-lioldurs us a repay, 
substantive value) aud mei'cbiunlizes (which, in nieiit of a part of the capital, and by this schemo 
retaining their value, would not put themselves in the directors again evaded the law. Thus it waa, 
point ol oxi'hange upon a level with a money that shaves of GOO francs roso to 1000, 1200, and 
divoslod of its worth). lu tills state of things, oven 2000 francs. Theso were so many inodes 
capitalists would not invest their capital in as- of invesimont which stood in oonipctition with the 
signals, for, if invested in tlmt shape, they would be revolutionary currency, and materially assisted to 
utterly lost. At first, they had done their best depreciate it. 

to procure inoiioy ; but six years of trouble had Not only were all these species of funded seouri- 
alavmed tho sid lers and purehasors of melallic ties, hut even certain portions of the public debt, 
currency. Tlioy next thought of purchasing goods, aud oven of other speoifio assignais, in operation 
hut they only afforded a temporary investment, against the assignats. In point of fact, thci'o ox- 
because they could not he long kept on hand, and istod loans subscribed for at all periods and in 
were, in fact, a dangerous employniont of capital, every shape. There wore even sonio which dated 
now tho popular rago .against monopolizers was at their coinmonceinent from Louis XIII. Among 
its height. They therefore sought for foreign secu. the later slocks subscribed for nudov Louis XI v, 
rides. All those who held assignats used their there wove some of different creations. A marked 
utmost exertions to procure bills of exchange upon preference waa generally exhibited fur those which 
London, Amsterdam, Hambro’, Geneva, or on any were prior to the constitutional monarchy, over 
other place in Europe ; they p.aid for these fo- those that bad been opened for the purposes of the 
reign securities national securities to an enoiunous revolution. Every one disliked the assignats 
amount, and thus caused the depreciation of the charged upon the property of tho clergy and the 
assignats, in thus abandoning them. Some of emigrants. In short, there were distinctions made 
these bills of excliaiige were realized out of France, between the assignats themselves; out of about 
and their value got into the hands of the emi- five thousand luillion issued since their creation, 
grants. These hill.s of exchange, wliich were trans- one thousand iiiilliou had been received from the 
muted into guineas or ducats, were paid for by the purchases made of national property ; nearly four 
proceeds of splendid furniture, the spoils of former thousand million remained in circulation ; and out 
luxury, consisting of carvings, clocks and watches, of those four thousand inillion, five hundred mil- 
mirrors, gilt bronzes, porcelain, pictures, rare edi- lion may be said to have been created under 
tlons of valuable works; and it was but a small pov. Louis XFI., and betuung the king’s head. These 
tion of these that waa ever expected to be reduced last, it was said, would meet with more considera- 
into money. These bills were anxiously sought for by tion in case of a counter-revolution, and would be 
the alarmed capitalists, who never desired to emi- recognised for at least some portion of their norai- 
grate, hut simply desired to impart stability to their nal value. Thus they advanced in price ton or 
ibrtune;theydidiiotgeiierallyoirculatefivTfromth6 fifteen per cent, above the others. The ropnhlican 
spot where the most alarmed capitalists negotiated assignats, the sole resource of government, the only j 
them amongst each ottier. These bills thus formed circulating medium, wove Ihorefove in every re- , 
a peculiar species of funds, secured upon foreign spect depreciated, and were placed in eompetitimi ' 
parties, and competing with our assignats. There at one and the same time with money, merchandise, 
is some reason for believing that Pitt had induced foreign paper, stocks and funded sceurities, and 
the English bankers to accept a vast quantity of this the various government securities, and, lastly, the 
paper, and had even opened for them a consider- royal assignats. 

able credit to augment the gross amount, and by The compensation money hi respect of aholished 
this contrivance to eontrihute, on all occasionB, to offices, the payment of the groat supplies for the 
the depreciation of the assignats. Great anxiety purposes of the war, the readiness of numerous 
was also exhibited to obtain shares in the various debtors to release themselves from their engage- 
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had phicccl i\ vast amount of capital in a 
few hands. Tho wav, and the feav of a tevrible re- 
volution, had interrupted nuincrons commercial ope- 
rations, luul led to groat sottlemonta (jf accounts, and 
had still further increased the ma.sa of unemployed 
capital rerpiiring investment. The capitals thus ac- 
ciiiniilatcclj formed the subject of a perpetual stock- 
jobbing on the exchange at Paris, and were alter- 
nately converted into gold, silvei’, provisions, bills of 
exchange, sluivcs in companies, old government 
securities, &c. There, ns usual, resorted those 
adventurous gamblers, who plunge themselves into 
every species of hazard, who speculate upon the 
accidents oF commerce, upon the army contracts, 
upon the good faith of governments, ».^c. By con- 
stantly wiitcliing the course of exchange, they 
turned to good advantage every rise of the funds 
upon the constant fall of the assignats. The fail of 
the assignats first began at the exchange with re- 
ference to money and moveable property. The 
next fall bore evident relation to the value of 
mercliundise, which rose hi price in shops and 
markets. Nevertheless, goods were not so rapid in 
their riao as money, because the markets are at some 
distance from the* exchange, conaec^ucntly they are 
not so soon nffected, and more especially as mer- 
chants cannot quote the price with such rapidity as 
is dune by stock-j(dd)(iL'a met t<jgether in one hall. 
The cUfFcrcuce in prices first settled at the ex- 
change, was not declared in other places, until 
moro or less time according to circumstances had 
intervened j the five-franc assignat, which at one 
time was not current for more than two francs at 
the excliaugo, yet passed for three francs in the 
market, and tlie stock-jobbers thus obtained the | 
neceasai’y interval! to enable them to speculate. 
Having thus their capitals always at hand, they 
procured money before the rise; us soon as it had 
obtained a rise in reference to assignats, they ex- 
changed agiihist the latter ; they of course had 
! always a quantity of assignats, and as comraodibies 
had not had time to rise also, with this quantity of 
assignats they bought a greater quantity of goods, 
and sold them again when they came to par. Their 
scheme consisted in possessing themselves of either 
cash or merchandise while one or the other were 
rising, against the assignats. Their profit therefore 
was obtained by the continual vise of eveiy thing 
above the assignat ; and it was nothing more than 
natural that this sort of gain, which always was 
made at the expense of a public calamity, should 
he looked upon with an evil eye. Their specula- 
tions comprehended the rise and fall of evei’y 
description of security, such as foreign bills, shares 
of companies, &c. They took advantage of every 
cireumstaneG that was calculated to cause a change 
in the funds, such as a defeat, a motion or a false re- 
port. These persons composed a class by no means 
inconsiderable. In their number might be compre- 
hended, foreign bankers, contractors, usurers, per- 
sons who had formerly been priests or nobles, re- 
volutionary upstfirts, and also a few deputies, who, to 
the honour' of the convention be it spoken, did not 
count more than five or six, and who availed them- 
selves of the paltry means of adding to the changes 
in the funds by motions made for that purpose. 
They led a careless life with actresses, and women 
who had been either nuns or countesses, who, from 
being simple mistresses, not unfrequently took upon 


UiGiufvclves to engage in tliia busincfea. Tiuise dtijfu- 
ties who were principally onguged in these intrigues 
were, Julieii of Toulouse and Delaunay of Angers, 
both living in open concubinage, the first with 
the countess nf Beaufort, and tlni latter with 
an actress of the name of Dcscoings. It has been 
hinted that Chabot, who as an ex-capucliin was 
extremely dcbaucl led, and not unfrequently med- 
dled with que-stions of finance, entered into tliis 
brokerage system in partnership with two brokers 
of the name of Frey, exiles from Moravia on ac- 
count of their revolutionory opinions and now set 
up in Paris ns bankers. Faljrc d’Eglantine also 
dabbled in this traffic ; and Ijantoii v>aa iiccused, 
but without foundation, of being no sLranger to 
these proceedings. 

The most scandalous stock-jobbing triclc was 
that wdiich identified the Baron de Batz, a banker 
and expert loan-contractor, with Jiilieu of Tou- 
louse and Delaunay of Angers, the deputies who 
seemed most bent upon making their fortunes. 
They entered into a consjuracy to charge the East 
India C(»inpany with certain corrupt j^ractices, and 
thus to cause its bonds to fall, — to jiiu’chase them 
immediately, and then cause them to rise gradu- 
ally by a gentle ci^unteraction, nntl thus realize 
the difference of the rise. That profligate abb^, 
D’Espagnac, who was contractor for Duuiouriez in 
Belgium, and had since obtained the general con- 
tract for waggons, and whose interests Julicn took 
special care to protect at the convention, was, in 
return for the obligation, to furnish the capital for 
this speculation. Julleii also had in view the 'en- 
gagement of Fabre, Chabot, and othei*a, wlio were 
likely to prove useful, as members of various com- 
mittees, ill this conspiracy. 

The greater part of these men were attached to 
the revolution, and had no desire to lower it in 
public estimation j but, at all events, they wished 
to make their fortunes. All thoir secret devices 
were not made public, but inasmuch as they specu- 
lated upon the fall of the asbigniits, they were 
charged with the wliole extent of that evil of which 
they had taken advantage. As tliuir association 
included many foreign bankers, they were said to 
be agents of Pitt and of the alJioil pow'ors; and 
here it was that the people fancied they saw that 
mysterious and so-nuich-dreadcd influence of the 
English ministry displayed. The people were, in 
short, equally clamorous against the stock-jobbers 
and the monopolizers, and required that both should 
be subjected to the same punishment. 

Thus, while the north, the Rhine, the South, and 
I the Vendee, were invaded by our encniies, our 
financial resources cQnsi.stcd of a repudiated cur- 
rency, of which the security was (piite as uncertain 
as the revolution itself, and which, upon every 
miscarriage, diminished in a value proportionate 
to the threatened danger. Such was our singular 
situation; in exact proportion as the danger in- 
creased, and the means to oppose should have 
increased with it, they diminished in the contrary 
ralio| supplies for the array were quite beyond tlie 
power of the government Lo furnish, and provisions 
were out of roach of the people. It therefore 
became imperatively neceasary, at one and the same 
time, to obtain soldiers, arms, and money for t he ser- 
vice of the state and the people, and, after that had 
been accomplished, to assure ourselves uf victory. 
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faction, to tlio emigrants iiml to the English. The 
army of Nice, in its tlieii state of weakness, was 
unable to prevent such an unfortunate occiuTcnce. 
^fiiore was every thing to four; and that vast storm, 
llown up uuder tliu hori'/ou of the south, hung 
orer two points, Ljona and Toulon, 
b’or the last two months, the state of things was 
more clearly seen, and the danger, altiiough less 
general and not so astounding in its character, yet 
became more settled and more serious in its aspect. | 
In the west, there was the destructive wound of , 
La Veiidde; at Marseilles, deeply-seated sedition; 
at Toulon, subtle treachery; at Lyons, open rebel- 
lion and a siege. On the lUiiiie, and in the north, 
there was the loss of two bulwarks, which had so 
long stood between ourselves and tho allies, and 
prevented the enemy from marching wy^ to the 
capita). In SepLombor, 17112, when the Pru&sians 
wore iiiarcliing up to Paris, and had taken Longwy 
ami Verdun; iu April, 1 alter the retreat from 
Belgium upon the defeat at Keorwlndeu, the dcfoc- 
tiim of Duiuuuriez, and tlie first outbreak of tlio 
Vendde; on tho 31st of May, after the universal 
insurrection of the depavtuicuLs, the invasion of 
Roussillon by the Spaniards, and tho loss of the 
camp of Tamars; — at these three periods, the dau- 
' gers hud certainly been moslulurnung, but perhaps 
never so distinctly visible as at this fourth period of 
August, 1733. This u as the fourth aad lust crisis 
of the Rovolutiou. Fi'ance was less ,.^orant, and 
also more acquainted with war, than she was in 
Sopteinbor, 17112 ; felt less alarmed al treasonable 
practices than in April, 1703, was less involved with 
insurrectionary niovemouts than on the 3lst of 
May and the 12th of June; but if alio was more 
inured to wai' and better obeyed, she was also 
invaded upon every point at once, — at the north, 
oil the Rhine, at the Alps, and at the Pyrenees. 

However, we shall never make ourselves ac- 
quainted with all tho evils which at tliat time 
afilictt'd the republic, if ive confino oiirselyes to 
the sole consideration of the five or six fields of 
battle, on vvhicli so much human blood was spilt. 
The interior showed a state of things altogether 
quite as deplorable. Corn was always dear and 
scarce. One had to knock at the doors of the 
balceivs to procure even a small piece of bread. 
It was useless to dispute with shop-kcepem to 
compel them to accept assignats in exchange for 
necessary articles. The distress was at its heiglit. 
The people utt&i’cd coiupliiints against tlie monopo- 
lizers who forestalled the supplies; of brokers who 
iiiiule them still more dear, and who in their 
dealings would not acce])t of assignats. The go- 
vernment in every respect suffering as much as 
the people, hud no other means of existence than 
the assignats, wliicli it was coinpollcd'to deliver in 
much tiiui'c tlian treble or quadruple the amount 
as payment for idcutical services, and which 
tiifey were fearful of issuing, as that might tend to 
depreciate them still further. In fact, nobody 
knew how the government or the people contrived 
tu exist. 

Nevertheless, tlie natural products of the earth 
sustained no diminution. Though the night of 
the dth of August had not produced its mighty 
elfects, France was neither in want of corn, or raw 
materials, or wrought goods; but their lawful iind 
peaceable distribution became impracticable by the 


cffectR of a paper currency. Tho revolution, who 
in abolishing monarchy lisid been equally desirous 
of fulfilling her engagements; who iu abolishing the 
sale of offices felt bound to offer a compensation, 
who ill defending the new order of IbiiigR against 
all Europe united against her, was conipollcd to 
bear the charges of an universal warfare, had for 
the pui’pose of answering these charges, the national 
projierty taken from the dorgy and tho emigrants. 
To put the value of this property into circulation, 
the revolution had devised the assignats wliicli 
represented this property, and these assignats by 
the ordinary course of pureliases were to )je pre- 
sented to the treasury and then burnt. But as the 
accomplishment of tho revolution, and the stability 
of the sales, became a matter of doubt, no one 
purchased any of the property. Tho assignats re- 
mained in the circulating nu'dium ui)nn the same 
footing as an imaecepted bill of exchange, and 
became depreciafCLl, frf)m the doubt that existed 
respccfiiig them, as well as by their number. 

Current money alone had always rernalnod as the 
real racasiiro of value ; for nothing is so prejudi- 
cial to a Cj\iesti»)nahie money, as tlie rivalry of a 
money bearing a specific and nndfiulited character. 
Tlje one withdraws itself from circulation, and 
refuses to show itself, while the other offers itself 
in abundance, am) detracts from its own value by 
offering itself. Sucli was tlie situation of tho as- 
signats with respect to money, The revolution, 
doomed to violent measures, knew not wliero to shq). 
She had put into forced circulation tho mUieipated 
value of national property, kIic tried the ex]iorimeut 
of keeping up tlieil* valun by compulsory measures. 
On the 11th of April, in spite of tlie opposition of 
I the Girondists, who nobly but imprudently stj'iigglcd 
against the fatality of that revolutionary necoasity, 
the convention punislied by six years’ imprisfnjment 
whosoever sold current money, that is to say, ex- 
changed a certain quantity of eilvoi* or gold against 
a higher nominal quantity of assignats. She also 
visited with tlie same punishment whosoever shniilrl 
ask a different price for his goods, by making a ilia- 
tinction whether the payment was to be made iu 
current money or in assignats. 

These measures did not prevent the difference 
from rapidly demonstrating itself. In the month of 
June a mehillic franc was worth three francs in as- 
signats; and in August, two months afterwards, one 
silver franfe was worth six francs in assignats. The 
relative diminution in value, which at first bore the 
proportion of one to three, now raised itself to 
the proportion of one to six. 

Under these circumstances the shopkeepers 
refused to affix the same prices to their goods as 
before, because the money that was lenrlered them 
was not more than a fifth or sixth of its nominal 
value, Tliey therefni'e closed their simps, and re- 
fused to doal with their customers. Certainly, this 
diminution in value would not have affected the 
a&signats at all, supposing everybody receiving them 
at no more than their real value, had received and 
I paid them accoi'ding to the same standard. In 
such a case they might still have designated 
I the rat© of exchange, and done as well for the 
; purposes of circulation as any other money; but 
I the capitalists who lived upon their income, and 
the creditors of the state who I’eceived either an 
annual interest or the compensation for an office, 
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won) eompulloLl Lo ivoeopt tho papci* at tho mtu of 
its nominal valiui. Dobtora of cv<^i‘y dcacripLiun 
luistoiiod to (litioluii'j^o tliiiir obligatioiia, juid crctli- 
toi'a I'oi’ccd to accept a lictitioua value, nevei.’ re- 
ceived mure Ilian the fourlh, fU'lli, or even the sixth 
of their capital. Lastly, tho operabivo classos, 
always compelled lo oiler their services, and to afford 
them to ilioso who will accept of them, unablo to 
enter into a eoinhhiaiioii to raise their wages to 
duul)le or treble the amount, in the same ratio 
the \\\ Ntdwe., wwl;; 

a [lortioii of what they earned as a means of 
obtaining' in excliango the necessaries they re- 
quired. Tho capitalists half-rained, became dia- 
satisliod and taciturn ; but the people now became 
furious, styled those tradoanien who refused to sell 
at the ordinary price nionopolizei’s, and raised an 
outcry for sending all muiiojiolista to the guillotine. 

This unsatisfactory state of things was the 
necessary cuiiacqucnce of creating assignats, just 
the same as the assignats wero introduced by the 
necessity for paying off old debts, buying up the 
oftices, and by a ruinously expensive war*; and from 
precisely similar causes, tlio maxiifium would soon 
be the consequence resulting from the assignats. It 
matlered liLLle, so far as practicid purposes were 
coiicorncd, whether this money was to have a forced 
currency, if the dealer, by raising ina price, could 
elude tho nocoaaity of receiving it in payment jtliomto 
of commodities should have been forced precisely 
in the biiino way aa money. From the time when 
the law said, “ 'I'iu) )uiper is wortii six francs,” it 
ought to have bai(l,“ Such cummodUieoare worth no 
Tuore than six franca;” for otherwise the dealer by 
riilaiiig tluj price of his goods to twelve francs would 
save the diireruncu in the oxeliungo. 

There certainly should have been established tlio 
imxlmitui price of corn, uotwithatiUiding what was 
tirged by the (Jirondiats, who had given excellent 
reasons, deduced from the ordinary, economy of 
things. Tho greatest privation tho people can suffer 
is the want of bread. Corn was nob deficient; but 
tho farinei'fi, wlio were unwilling to face the dis- 
turbaiico.s of the nuirhots, or deliver their corn at 
the rate of the assignats, ooncealod tliemaelvcs 
togetlier with their supplies. T'lie small quantity 
of corn tli.it made its appearance was quickly taken 
off by tho communes, and by those individuals 
whose apprehensions suggested their laying in a 
stock. The scarcity was thus more severely felt at 
Paris tliiui in any other town of France, because the 
furnishing of provisions for that immense city was 
moi'e difficult, tho markets more subject to dis- 
turbance, and tho timidity of the fanners greater. 
On the 3rcl and 4th of May, the convention could no 
longer forbear passing a decree, according to which 
all the farmers and coni-inerchauts were compelled 
to make a declaration of the quantity of corn they 
possessed, to thresh out what was in sheaf, to take it 
to the niarlLets, and to the markets alone, and there 
sell it at a mean price to be fixed by each com- 
mune, and based upon the prices anterior from 
the 1st of Januai’y to the 1st of May. No person 
was allowed to purchase mure than would serve 
him for a month : those who had sold or bought at 
a price above the maximum, or made false declara- 
tions, were puiiislmblc witli forfeiture of tho corn 
itself, and by fine from three hundred to a thousand 
franca. Domiciliary visits were established to obtain 


cvidoiicoof (ho fact; and in addition to this precau- 
tion, a tabular digest of all tho doelaraLioiiH was to 
bo sent by tlio numjcipality to tliu iniiiister of the 
interior, in order to aiford a correct staLisLic of the 
supplies Franco was enalilcd to yield. The com- 
mune of Paris, superadding its own police regula- 
tions to tho decrees of the convention, had, more- 
over, taken upon itself to regul.ite the mode ol 
dealing out the bread at the bakers’ Bhops. No 
pei'son was allowed to go thitlnu' unless he had 
tltkeVa. ^&aytcs dc nvyctcy \3pou Vnis ' 

ticket, vvhicli was issued by the revolutionary com- 
mittees, was iiibcribcd the quantity of bread tliat 
the bearer was enabled to require, and this allow- 
mice was in proportion to the immlier of individuals 
of which each family was composed. Even the 
mode of each party taking his turn to he served at 
the baker’s door was the subject of a specific regu- 
lation. A rope was to be fabtciied to their doors ; 
each person was to hold it in Ida hand, so us not to 
lose his place, and to avoid disorder. However, 
abandoned women not unfreqiiently cub this rope, 
a frightful scuffle was tlie consequence, mul tlio 
military weie then obliged to be called in to re- 
store order. We, in this iiiRtance, have some idea ; 
of the overwhelming anxieties to which a govern- 
ment is subjected, and to what harassing measures : 
it is compelled to have rocoui'so, from the inuincnt 
it is jilaced under ihe iicccsbity of attending to 
everything. Dut in the present stato of things 
one matter involved anotlier. To i'oroo the enr- 
rency of assignats led to forcing the exclumgos, to 
forcing prices, to oven forcing tho quantity, the 
lime, and the mode of doaling; tho last act was the 
result of the first, and the first was ([uitc* as un- 
avoidablo as tlio revolution itself. In the mean 
time, tho rise in the price of pruvisiona, which had 
led to their maximum, extended itself to all articles 
fomiiig the necessaries of life. Meat, vegetables, 
fruit, groceries, fuel and caudle, liquors, articles of 
clothing, and leather, had every of them I'Iseii in 
exact proportion to the depreciation of the o^- 
bigiiats, and the people wore every day more perti- 
nacious in looking upon those traders .ns monopo- 
lizers w!io refused a worthless currency. It will 
be recollected that in February there had been a 
general pillage of the grocers’ shops, upon the 
buggestiou of Marat. In July, some boats, laden 
; witli soap, which came vid the Seine, to Paris, were 
I plundered iu a similar niamier. The iiidign.ant 
commune had passed the most severe regulations 
in reference to these offences, and Pache published 
the following simple and lacoiue nutice. 

“Pache, jiayor, ho his fellow- citizens : 

“Paris contains seven hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants: the soil of Paris contributes mitlilng to 
their food, their clothing, or their subsistence. It 
is a natural consequence, therefore, that Paris 
should derive everything from tlio other depart- 
ments and from abroad. 

“ If the inhabitants commit spoliation upon the 
remittances and goods sent to Paris, they will no 
longer be sent. 

“ In that case, Paris will be destitute of food, 
clothing, and the means of enabling its numerous 
inhabiUmts to subsist. 

“ And thus seven hundred thousand persons, 
entirely destitute, will devour each other.” 

The people, indeed, had not committed further 
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Rpoliatinn ; but thf'y were eonsttinLly clamouring etocks, which scorns to ho quite heyuiul all the 
for terrible examples to be made of the traders, influences of the revolution and a counter -revo- 
and the reader will recollect the priest Jacques lution, and which, moreover, offered a desirable 
Roux stirring up the Cordeliers, in order Lo obtain investment. Those of the discount company were 
the insertion of an article in the constitution spe- very much lilccd, but those of the East India 
cially comprehending the monopolizers. Public company were, above all, sought after with the 
clamour was also let loose against the stock-brokers, greatest avidity, because in some measure their 
who were the main cause, as the saying was, of the security depended upon a pledge that could not 
increased price of goods, by their speculations in be seized, the subject of credit consisting in 
the assignats, gold, silver, and foreign paper. vessels and factories in every quarter of the 

The imagination, of the people had conceived globe. In vain was it that they had been charged 
such monstrobitics, and upon every quarter had with a heavy transfer duty ; the directors evaded 
considered tliemaelvca exposed to inveterate ene- the law, by abolishing the actual transfers, and 
mies, while, in fact, there only existed a greedy substituting for such transfers a simple entry upon 
sorb of gamesters, profiting by the evil, it is true, the hooka of tiie company, which required no legal 
but not originating it, and, what is more, totally formality. The revenue was thus defrauded to a 
incompetent so to do. Tlie depreciation of tho considerable extent ; for there were several thau- 
assignats may be traced to numberless causes: sand transfers a clay, and they rendered of no avail 
the great quantity in which they were issuedj the the pi*ecautiona taken to prevent stock-jobbing. To 
uncertainty of tiicir ever being paid off, an event no purpose was it, that in order to diminish the 
that would never talm place If the revolution failed preference for ihese shares, a duty of five per cent, 
to keep its ground; their relative disproportion had bc(*n charged upon their value ; the dividends 
between money (which never divesbod itself of its were distributed to the aliare-holdcrs as a repay- 
aubstantivo value) and merchandizes (which, in ment of a part of the capital, and by this scheme 
retaining their value, would not put themselves in tho directors again evaded the law. Thus it was, 
point of exchange upon a level with a money that shares of GOD francs rose to 1000, 1200, and 
divested of its worth). lu this state of things, even 2000 francs. These were so many modes 
capitalists would not invest their capital in as« of investment which stood in competition with tlm 
signats, for, if invested in that shape, they would be revolutionary currency, and materially asbistecl to 
utterly lost. At first, they had done their best depreciate it, 

to proQuve inonoy ; but six years of trouble had Not only were all these species of funded seouri- 
alarmed tho sellers and purchasers of metallic ties, but even certain portiong of tho public debt, 
currency. They next thought of purchasing goods, and even of other specific assignats, in operation 
but they only afforded a temporary investment, against llie assignats. In point of fact, tlicre ex- 
becaiise they could nob be long kept on hand, and isted loans subscribed for at all periods and in 
were, in fact, a dangerous employment of capital, every shape. There were even some which dated 
now the pjopular rage against monopolizers was at their commencement from Louis XIII. Among 
its height. They therefore sought for foreign secu- the later stocks subscribed for under Louis XIV. 
rides. All those who held assignats used their there were some of different creations. A marked 
utmost exertions to procure bills of exchange upon preference was generally exhibited fur those which 
London, Amsterdam, Hambro’, Geneva, or on any were prior to the constitutional monarchy, over 
other place in Europe j they paid for these fo- those that had been opened for the purposes of the 
reign securities national securities to an enormous revolution. Every ono disliked the assignats 
amount, and thus caused the depreciation of the charged upon the property of the clergy and the 
assignats, in thus abandoning them. Some of emigrants. In short, there were distinctions made 
these bills of exchange were realized out of France, between the assignats themselves: out of about 
and their value got into the liaiids uf the emi- five tliousand million issued guice iheii' creation, 
grants. Tliese bills of exchange, which were ti*ans- one thousand million had been received from tho 
muted into guineas or ducats, were paid for by tho purchases made of national property ; nearly four 
proceeds of splendid furniture, the spoils of former thousand million remained in cu'culation ; and out 
iii.xui'y, corisirfcirig of carvings, clocks and watches, of those fuiir thousand million, five hundred mil- 
miiTors, gilt bronzes, porcelain, pictures, rare edi- lion may be said lo have been created under 
tions of valuable works; and it was but a small por- Louis XVT., and bearing the king’s head. These 
tioii of these that was ever expected to be reduced last, it was said, would meet with more considera- 
into money. These bills were anxiously sought for by tioii in case of a counter-revolution, and would be 
the alarmed capitalists, who never desired to emi- recognised for at least some portion of their nomi- 
grate, but simply desired to impart stability to their ual value. Thus they advanced in price ten or 
fortune; they diduot generally circulate far fromthe fifteen per cent, above the others. The republican 
spot where the most alarmed capitalists negotiated assignats, the sole resource of government, the only 
them amongst each other. These bills thus formed circulating medium, were therefore in every re- 
a peculiar species of funds, secured upon foreign spect depreciated, and were placed in competition 
parties, and competing with our assignats. There at one and the same time witli money, niorchaudise, 
19 some reason for believing that Pitt had induced foreign paper, stocks and funded securities, and 
the English bankers to accept a vast quantity of this the various government securities, and, lastly, tliQ 
paper, and had even opened for them a consider- royal assignats. 

able credit to augment the gross amount, and by The compensation money in respect of abolished 
this contrivance to contribute, on all occasions, to offices, the payment of the groat supplies for the 
the depreciation of the assignats. Great anxiety purposes of the war, the readiness of numerous 
was also exhibited to obtain sliai'cs in the various debtora to i-elease themselves from their engage- 
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mcntit, had placed a vast amount of onpital in a 
few IiamlB. Tlio war, and tlio fear of a terriblo re- 
vohitiun, had interrupted iinmcrous commercial ope- 
rations, lind led to great scttlcnu'uta of accountn, and 
had still further ineren.sed the mass of unemployed 
ca])ital requiring investment. The capitals thus ac- 
cuiruilatorl, formed the subject of a perpetual stock- 
jobbing on the cxcliangfi at Paris, and were alter- 
nately converted into gold, silver, provisions, bills of 
exchange, shares in comjiaiiic.s, old government 
socuriticH, &c. Tlicre, as usual, resorted those 
adventurous gamblers, who pilunge themselves into 
every species (jf hazard, who speculate upon the 
accidents of commerce, upon tlie army contracts, 
upon the good faith of governments, &c. By con- 
stantly watching the course of exchange, they 
turned to good advantage every rise of the funds 
upon the constant fall of the assignats. The fall of 
the assignats first began at the exchange with re- 
ference to money and moveable property. The 
next fall bore evident relation to the value of 
morchandiso, which rose in price in shops and j 
markets. Nevertheless, goods were not so rapid in i 
their rise as money, hoeause the markets are at some I 
distance from the exchange, consequently tlicy are | 
not 80 soon aflcctcd, and more c.specially as nner- 
chanta cauuot (luote the price with euch rapidity as . 
is done by atock-jobbors met together in mio hall. | 
Tlio dilforouco in ])ricc.s first suttlod at tho ex- 
change, was not declared in other places, until 
more or less time according to circumstances had , 
iiitervoned ; the fivo-franc assignat, which at one 
time was uot current for more than two francs at 
the exchange, yot passed for three francs in the 
market, and the stock-jobbers thus obtained the 
necessary iiUorval to euablo tliem to speculate. 
Having thus their capitals always at hand, they 
procured money before the rise; ns soon as it had 
obtained a rise in reference to assignats, they ex- 
changed against the latter ; they of course had 
always a quantity of assignats, and as commodities 
had not had time to rise also, with this quantity of 
assignats they boiiglit a greater quantity of goods, 
and a;>kl them again when they came to par. Their 
scheme consisted in possessing theraselvesof either 
cash or mercliaiidiae while one or the other were 
rising, against the assignats. Their profit therefore 
was obtained by the continual rise of every thing 
above the assignat ; and it was nothing more than 
natural that this sort of gain, which always was 
made at the expense of a public calamity, should 
be looked upon with an evil eye. Their specula- 
tions comprehended the rise and fall of every 
' description of security, such as foreign bills, shares 
of companies, &c. They took advantage of every 
circumstance that was calculated to cause a change 
in the funds, such as a defeat, a motion or a false re- 
port. These persons composed a class by no means 
iuconsiderable. In their number might be compre- 
hended, foreign bankers, contractors, usurers, per- 
sons who had formerly been priests or nobles, i*e- 
volutionary upstfu'ts, and also a few deputies, who, to 
the honour of the convention be it spoken, did not 
count more than five or six, and who availed tbem- 
selves of the paltry means of adding to the clianges 
in the funds by motions made for that purpose. 
They led a careless life with actresses, and women 
who had been either nuns or countesses, who, from 
being simple mistresses, nut uiifrequeutly took upon 




tljciuficlveg to ongago in this business, Tliosedcqru- 
tios wlio were principally ongjiged in tliuse intrigues 
were, JuUcn of Toulouse and Delaunay of Angeruj 
both living in open concubinage, the first witb 
the countess of Beaufort, and tho Latter with 
an actress of tho name of Dcscoings. It has been 
hinted that Chabot, who as an ex-eapuchin was 
extremely debauched, and not iinfrequently med- 
dled with questions of finauee, entered into this 
brokerage system in partiiershif) with two brokers j 
of the name of Frey, exiles from Moravia ou ac- 
count of their vevolutionory opinums and now set 
up in Paris as bankers. Fabrd d’Eglantine also 
dabbled in this traffic ; and Ddiiton was accused, 
but without foundation, of being no stranger to 
these proceedings. 

The most scandalous stock-jobbing trick was 
that which identified the Baron Je Batz, a banker 
and expert loan-conti’actor, with Julieii of Tou- 
lou.se and Delaunay of Angers, the deputies who 
seemed most bent upon making their fortunes. 
They ciitei’cd into a conspiracy to charge the East 
India Company with certain cornipt ])ractices, and 
tlma to cause its bonds to fall, — to purchaao them 
imiiiediatoly, and then cause them to rise gradu- 
ally by a gentle ct)untoraction, and thus realize 
tlic diircrcnce of tlic rise. That profligate abb^, 
D’Espngnac, who was contractor for Diiiuouriez in 
Belgium, and had since obtained tho gonfiul con- 
tract for waggons, and whoso intorosts Julien tnolc 
special care to protect at tho coJiventloii, was, in 
return for tho obligation, to funhsh the capital for 
this speculation. Julien al&o liad in view the 'en- 
gagement of Fabve, Chabot, and others, who were 
likely to prove useful, as members of various com- 
mittees, ill thi.s conspiracy. 

The greater part of tljcso men were attached to 
the revolution, and had no desire to lower it in 
public estimation ; but, at all events, they wished 
to make their fiu’tunes. All thoir secret devices 
were not made public, but masmuch us they specu- 
lated upon the fall of the assignats, they wero 
chai’ged with the whole extent of that evil of which 
they had taken advantage. As their association 
included many foreign bankers, they were said to 
be agents of Pitt and of the allied powers ; and 
here U was that the people fancied they saw that 
mysterious and so-miich-dreaded influence of the 
English ministry displayed. The people were, in 
short, equally clamorous against the stock -jobbers 
and the monopolizers, and required that both should 
ho subjected to the same punishment. 

Thus, while the north, the Rhine, the South, and 
the Veiidde, were invaded by our enemies, our 
financial resources consisted of a repudiated cur- 
rency, of wliich the security was quite as uncertain 
as the revolution itself, and which, upon every 
miscaiTiage, diminished in a value proportionate 
to the threatened danger. Such was our singular 
situation : in exact proportion as the danger in- 
creased, and tho means to oppose should have 
increased Vk'ith it, they diminished in tlie contrary 
ratio; supplies for the army wore quite beyond the 
power of the government to furnish, and provisions 
were out of reach of the people. It therefore 
' became imperatively necessary, at one and the same 
I time, to ob^in soldiers, arms, and money for the ser- 
I vice of the state and the people, and, after that had 
I been accomplished, to aasure ourselves of victory. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE AHHIYAI. OE H-ECE-PTIO^ X’r I'AtilS 05 THE COMMlSSAIllEa OS 1CHE "CUE 

RETEEAT OP THE ARMY OP THE NORTH FROM L'JESAll'S CAMP. — FETE OP THE ANMIVERSARY’ OF THE TliNTH OP 
AUGUST, AND THE INAUGURATIOH OP THE COMSTITUTIOH OP 1793.— EXTRAORDINARY MEASURES OP THE COM- 
MITTEE OP TJIE rUIlLIC WELFARE.— THE DECREE ENACTING A LEVY EN MASSE. — MEANS TAKEN TO ENSURE ITS 
EXECUTION— INSTITUTION OP THE "GREAT-BOOK;” REMOEELLING OP THE NATIONAL DEBT. — FORCED LOAN. — 
A DESOairTION OP Tlir, VARIOUS riNANCIAL OPERATIONS AT THIS PERIOD.— NEW DECREES RESPECTING THE 
“maximum.’*— DECREES AGAINST LA VENDEE, CONCERNING FORElQNERS, AND AGAINST THE BOURBONS. 


The commissaries despatched by the primary as- 
semblies to celebnitc the aniiivcrsary of the tenth 
of August and to accept the constitution in the 
naino of entire Fraiieo, liad just ai'rived at Paris. 
A desire was uviiicod to seize upon the present 
moraent as a means uf calling a movement of 
enthusiasm into action, of reconciling the provinces 
with the capital, and sthnuUitiug heroic resolves. 
A splendid reception was indeed prepai'cd for 
them. Applications were inado to every uierchaut ! 
in the neighbourhood. An immense store of pro- 
visions was collected, so that tlie general scarcity 
should not interfere with the /ties, and that the 
commissaries might at the same time enjoy the 
spectacle of poucc, plenty, and tramfuillity. So 
much attention was paid to these commissaries, 
that all tlie adniiuistrutions* of public conveyances 
wore oi’dcied Lo afford them places thei’ein, notwith- 
standing they might previously have been booked 
by travellers. The administrative authorities of the 
departments, who equalled those of tlie commune 
in the sternness of tlicir language and proclama- 
tions, made an address to the brethren of the primary 
assomblies. “ There/’ said they, “ men who wear 
tlie musk of patriotism, will talk to you enthusias- 
tically of liberty, equality, the unity and indivisi- 
bility of the rupuhlic, while at tlie bottom of their 
heart they breathe forth and use their exertions for 
the re-e.stahlihliiiicut uf royalty, and the disti’Rction 
I of their country. These are the wealthy, and the 
wealtliy have cs'cr shunned virtue and extinguished 
morality. Tlicre, you will meet with miscunducted 
women, too seductive in their attractions, who 
will mutually endeavour with tlioiii to beguile you 
by their vicious aliureineiits. Dewarc, above all 
things beware, of the ci-ffemHi d* Palais Royal; it 
is in that garden you will meet with tliose traitors. 
That famous garden, the cradle of the revolution, late 
the asylimi of the friends of liberty and equality, 
is at this day, in spite of an active superintend- 
ence, nothing else than tho filthy sink of society, 
the resort of wretches, the deu of all tho conspira- 
toi*s. Ply from this pestiferous place; pi'cfer, to 
the daugcrous example of luxury and debauchery, 

* In Frimee everj* thing is done hy means of an “ admi- 
nistration,” which ni.Ty be termed a subdivided apportion- 
ment uf public tiuictions. The subject of these administra- 
tions, however, are not unfrequentlythose which, in England, 
ore confined to private enterprise. The sale of milk, and 
the estabUshment of public conveyaiicea, are two well-kncwm 
Eubjecta of these “administrations.” Trane. 

+ This terra, which has occurred before, was a bitter re- 
praach Used by the revoluciomuts against those who were 
presumedly attached to the old regime, Trent. 


the useful pictures of industrious virtue; visit the 
Hubiirba, the founders of our liberty J enter the 
workshops, where men of active miuds, simple, 
and well-regulated as yourselves, and, like you, 
ready to defend their country, have long been 
waiting to idvct the links of fraternity. Above nil, 
attend our popular societies. Let us be unani- 
mous I let us acquire new vigour from the dangers 
that threaten our country, and let us, once for all, 
swear death aud destruction to tyrants. 

Tho first attention that was paid them, was to 
take them to the Jacobins, who received them with 
the greatest satisfaction, and ofl’orocl thorn the use 
of their hall for their meetings. Tho commisBarioa 
accepted this offer, and it was settled they should 
hold their deliberations in the very body of the 
club, and should also mix witli them during the 
day. The only consequence of this was, that 
there were only four Imndred more Jacobins 
at Paris, The club, which sat every second 
day, now wished to meet every day, in order to 
confer with the commissaries of tho departments 
upon those measures which concerned the public 
welfare. It was said that among the number of 
those commissaries, some of them had a leaning 
towards indulgence, and that they had been desired 
I to demand a general amnesty on the day tho consti- 
tution was accepted. In point of fact, some per- 
sons had conceived this measure for the purpose 
of saving the imprisoned Gii-ondists and all others 
in custody in respect of political offences. But 
the Jacobins wore averse to any accommodation; 
for all they required was energy and vciigennce. 
The conuuissainoB of the primary afasembliea, said 
Hassenfratz, w’ere slandered by the report that 
they had desired an amnesty; they were utterly 
incapable of doing any such thing, and would unite 
with the Jacobins in demanding not only prompt 
measures for the public welfai’e, but the punish- 
ment of all traitors. The commisburies took the 
hint, and if some few of them had any idea of an 
amnesty, not one of them dared to propose it. 

On the 7fch of August in the morning, they 
were conducted to the commune, and from the 
commune to the Evdeh^, where the electors’ club 
held its sittings, and where the events of the 31&t 
of May liad been concocted. It was there that 
the reconciliation of the departments with Pans 
was arranged to take place, because it was from 
thence that the attaclc upon the national represen- 
tation had issued. Pache the mayor, the procura- 
tor Chaumotte, and the entire municipality march- 
ing before them, introduced the commissaries to 
the Evdeh^. Speeches were made by both parties 
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to u.ioh t)Lhei’: the rariaiuns dcchu'ed tlmt tlioj'lmd 
never desircMl lo slight (ji* usiifp depart'imcntal 
rights; the coniiiiiHsaneB in their turn admitted that 
an unautlioi'ized imputation luui boon cast upon 
Paris; thereupon tliey imniediatoly embraced one 
niiotlier, and abandoned themselves to the most 
perfect flow of soul. It suddenly occurred to them, 
that tlicy should repair to the convention in oivicr 
to niahe them parties to this reconciliation. Luai- 
ness> was suspended, and one of the eominhsarics 
acklrebsed the convention. “ Citizens represenU- 
tivo,” said he, “ we are come hither to acquaint 
you with the molting scene that has just taken 
place in the hall of the electors, wliither wc had 
repaired to give our brethren of Paris the kiss of 
peace. Wc trust that it ’will not he long before the 
heads of those who had uttered unworthy imputa- 
tions against this republican city, shall fall under 
the .sword of the law. All of us are Mountaineers ; 
long live the Mountain 1” Anothex* of tlic com- 
inifasarics requested that the representatives should 
give tlie comiuissurios a fruternal embriice. In- 
stantly the members of the assembly quit their 
seats, and fling theniaelves into the arms of the 
coTnmissaries of the departments. After sonic few 
miiuites devoted to tills scene of tender emotion 
and flow of soul, the comiiiisaarics file off through 
the hall, shouting out Long live the Mountain I 
long live tlic republic !” mid singing 

La Monlaifnc nons a sauces 

ICn ('ow^ciJiant Gcjisorui^i 

La MoiUa<)na nons a aaitves 

Ln coiujL'diani Gcnsoiin6. 

Alt diuble les Buzots 

Les V mjniauds^ Ics Briasots ! 

Lansons la Carma>jnoU 

Tlicy next went to the Jacobins, where lliey pre- 
pared, in the name of all tlie commissaries of the 
jn’inmi’y assemblies, an address, declai'atory of the 
fact that false iiiqmtations had been made against 
Paris. “ Brethren and friends,’^ wrote they,“ cease 
your apprehensions. Wo all of us here are quite 
agreed. Our souls are an one, and liberty tri- 
umphant bestows her smiles on none but Jacobins, 
bretlireii, and friends. The il/arais is no more. 
We constitute here but one vast and tei-rible 
Mountait^, winch is about to pour forth her fiery 
stream upon all royalists and advocates of tyranny. 
Perish the infamous libellers who have seandulized 
Paris! We are ’watching here niglit and day, and 
are labouring in company with oui* hretlircn of the 
capital fur the common weal. We sliall not return 
to our hearths till wc announce to you that France 
is free and the country saved,” Tins address, 
when read, was most enthusiastically applauded, 

• This ’wastlie name of a revolutionary song of the year 
1790, the burden or olioius of which {fejtain) Vansons la 
Carviugnole^—a, was repeated as the singers danced in a 
ling. The word Cannagiiote was first applied lo the 
muttt extvavagant membeis oC the Jacobin club, who 
allected to wear a vest called a Carmagnole, which term 
' piohably was asaorlatcd with a town of that name in the 
Sardinian States. The song of the Carmagnole seems tohave 
been sung to a popular oSx, Malbeuuyh i’sn va-t-en guet re, 
— fi. the burden of whicii is supposed to be extremely 
ancient. The air suddenly started into extreme popidarity 
in the year 1781, from the circumstances mentioned in 
Chambers's Etiinb. Journal, I. 38. {N. S.) Trans. 
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and was forthwith sent to the convention for the 
purpose of its being entered on their votes for the 
day. The intoxication of tlic moment became 
general; a crowd of speakers rushed to the tribune 
of Iho club, every one’s head seemed turned by tlie 
oxcitcineiit. Robesjiierre perceiving this ferment, 
immediately required leave to speak. Every one 
most willingly made way for him. Jacobins, com- 
missaries, and all, overwhelmed with applause the 
celebrated orator, whom some of them had neithei’ 
aeon or heiu’d. 

Robespierre commenced l>y congratulating the 
departments, who had just then saved Franco. 

“ They saved it,” said he, “ fur the first time in the 
year *09, in voluntarily putting tiiemselves in a 
state of defence; the eecourl occasion was when 
they came to Paris to carry out the 10th August; 
a third time, when they came to present, in the 
midst of the capital, an example of unity and abso- 
lute reconciliation. At the time I am now speaking, 
untoward events have oppressed tlie republic, nnil 
placed her in jeopardy; hut republicans have 
iioihing to fear, they slioulil rather repress any 
emotion that may involve them in excesses. A 
design had been broached of procuring a factitious 
dearth, and inducing a riot; a scheme was agitating 
for gathering the jiopulacc to the tu’scnal, to de- 
.stroy the amiminition, or set it on lire, as hurl been 
done in many other town.s; in short, ovory ciuloa- 
vour was made to excite a souRatioii in the prisons, 
for the mere purpose of liljelhng Paris, and dis- 
solving tlio union whioli has just been ratified. 
Beware of these snares/’ added Rohespierre, “ be 
ye calm and intrepid, boldly brave the dangers to 
which the country is exposed, and do your utmost 
to save lier.” Tranquillity was restored by this 
address, and they did not separate without first 
comjdimenting the discreet orator with repeated 
plaudits. 

The next ensuing days did not witness any com- 
motion in Paris, but nothing was omitted which 
had a teiideiicy to operate upon the public mind, 
and encourage a lofty enthusiasm. There was no 
concealing any danger, there was no making a 
mystery of any adverse event; the public was in 
due course informed of the defeats in La Vendde, 
the alarming intelligence (daily getting worse and 
woi’se) from Toulon, tho retreating movement of 
the army of the Rhine, which fell hack before the 
conqueroi's of Meutz, and, lastly, of the exti-emcly 
perilous state of the army of the North, which had 
retreated to Ctesar’s camp, and which the Impcri- 
alisls, the English, and the Butch, who having 
made themselves masters of Condo and Valen- 
ciennes, and forming tin irrcalstihle mass, were 
able to carry by storm. The intervening space 
between Ctesar^s camp and Paris was now no more 
than forty leagues, and there was not a single 
regiment, or a single impediment, to obstruct the 
march of the enemy. If the army of the North 
had been taken prisoners, all had been lost, and 
the slightest reports from that quarter were eagerly 
laid hold of. 

Those apprehensions were not without good foun- 
dation, and at this juiictui'e Ceisar’s camp was in 
the gi’eatest possible jeopardy. On the evening of 
the 7th of August, the allies came up to it, and 
threatened it on all sides. Between Cambray and 
Bouchain a line of heights extends itself, and the 
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of the iiiitioiijil con- its exeeiiLioii. 12, 

claimed tliivt tlioy had sivorn inil. to Bopavate imtU of idiyaical ability to bear ariiisj, M'batovcv iitny be 
the eouvoiition Imd taken measurca for the public hia oceupation ; lot ngriculturo aloito rolnin Uume 
welfare, and they iloelarcd that they should compel hands, without wliicli the fruits of the earth ctiii- 

it to remain in oflioe. Audouin, the son-m-la«' of not ho preserved ; rather let the current of cinu- 

Pacho, next spoke, aud moved the quastion of moreo bo nininonfainly stopped in i ts eoiirao, nay, ( 
demanding the levy m masse, and also the im- let all business ceiiae, lot the grand and all-absorb- 
prisonmont of suspected [lersons. Forthwith the ing and nolo busiuesB of the French bo the salv.i- 
commlsaarles of the primary assentbliea prepared tiou of the republic. 

a petition, and upon the morrow the 12th attended The convention was tmablo to resist a .suinnuni.s 
to present the same to the convention. They rc- so urgently pressed. P.irtiiking herself, in soiiio 
qiiii'cd tliat the convention slioulil talce upon her-self measure, of the excitement of tlie petitioners, slm 
the oaro of saving the country, tliat no act of obli- gave instructions to her committee to withdraw for 
vion wliatever Blioulfl be en.aeted, tliat snspccied the purpose of instantly iirepnring the draught of 
pfivsima should he arrested, that Uie commissaries a decree for a levy en masse. The conmiittoo ro- 
of tile priuiary assembly should be first sent against turned in a few minutes, and presented the follow- 
tlie enemy, and that the people raised en masse ing rescript, which was adopted in tlio midst of 

should march heliind them, A portion of tlieae general rejoicing. 

jiropoaitions was adopted, the apprehension of sus- “Article 1. The French people declare, through 
pooted ijernons wits in effect dccrood ; hut the the inedhitn of her represeiitalivcs, that it will riuo 
plan of 11 lovy en masse, which uppeaved too violent as one man in the defence of its libeidy and its 
a measure, was referred to the intiniry of the com- constitution, as well as for tbe oonchislve deliver- 
mlttee of publie welfare. Tho Jacobins, who were ance of its territory from its enemies. 
disoQiiteiited, insisted upon, and never ceased to “ 2. The coiinnittee of public well'iiro will to-mor- 
repeat in their clubs, tlnit no partial, but a general row present tlie mode in wliicli this great national 
movement was the thing needful. movement shall be carried into ofl'ect.” 

A few days afterwards the committee made its By the tenor’ of other articles thoro wore 
report, and proposed an enactment of too uncer- named oightcon representatives, who were coin- 
tain a oharactor, as well as some proclamations de- misaionod to distribute themselves througlumt 
ficiont in vigour. France, and to direct tho commissaries of tlie 

“ The eoiniuittee,” e.xolaimed Diinton, “Iws not pnmax’y iisaemblies in tlioir retjuireniuuts for men, 
stated every tiling; it Itaa not stated that if France horses, ammunition, and provisions. The great 
he Viiiiqnished, tiiat if site is torn in pieces, the impul.so once given, every thing would bocoine 
wealthy will he the first victims of tiie rapacity of practicable. When it bad been once declared that 
the tyrants; it ha.s not stated that the vanquished all France, its population and property, belonged to 
patriots will rend and burn this republic, rather government, tliat government would dten be able (o 
than see it pass into the hands of their insolent effect every thing tliat she iniglit deem useful ami 
conquerors I This is what tliese wealthy egotists necessary, having regard to the extent of tho dnngcr, 
must be taught. What can you expect,” added her own intelligence, and her inoreasing energy. Cer- 
Danton, “yon who will not exert yourselves for lainly it was not necessary to raise the entire popn- 
the salvalitin of the republic. Are you aware what latiun en masse, and thus interrupt tho course ol 
will hefall you if liberty should fall 1 A regency natural increase, and even that labour wliich was 
under the direction of an incompetent person, an indispensable for alimentary purposes, but it «as 
infant king, wlinso minority will be protracted, and requisite tliat tbe government should call for every 
lastly, the di-smemherlng of our provinces and a thing, witli this reservation, that she was not to 
most triglui'iil internal commotion I Yes, ye demand more than should suiEoe for the emergen- 
wealthy, tliey would overtax ynu, and would cies of tho occasion. 

squeese yim more, ay a tlinusand times more tlian Tlie niontli of August was the period of issuing 
you will h.ive to spend for the salvation of your those mighty decrees which put all France in agita- 
country, and the perpetiml establishment of liberty, tion, and all her resources in full action, and whicli 
The convoiiticm,” further added Dantoii, “ bolds in terminated in favour of the revolution, — its last and 
her hands the tliunderbolts of pnpnlur power ; let its most teirihle crisis. 

her use them and launch them forth against the It therefore became necessary to call the entire 
hoachs of tyrants. She has the cunmiissarics of population out, to provide it witli arms, and to 
the primary assemblies, she has her own members, defray, by a new financial expedient, tlie expense 
let her send the one and tlie other to carry into of tliis miglity cliaiige. It was more than ever 
exeoutiiiii an uuiversal resort to arms.” necessary that tlie paper-money should hear some 

Tbe tU-auglUs of the proposed enactments were rolation to the prrioe of necessaries and provisions ; 
ag.aiu referred to the committef. Tho next day it hecainc expedient to distribute tho armies and 
the Jacobins again despatched tlie commissaries of the generals in a suitahlo manner with reference 
the primary .'isscinblies to tlie convention. The to each theatre of war; and, lastly, to appease 
latter came to demand once more, not a partial revolutionary vengeance by nmrked and terrible 
enlistmcut, but a levy e» masse, because, ns they executions. We shall now see what the govern- 
observed, half measures are abortive, and for this mentdid towards satisfying all at once these urgciii 
reason it is far easier to make a strong impression necessities, and administering to those evil jiiis- 
upon an entire nation tlian upon a portion of its siona to which it must necessarily be subservient 
citizens. “ If you require,” added they, “ a hun- since tliey are inseparable from tliat energy wliicli 
dr’ed thoueand soldiers, they will not be found; but saves a people on the brink of deetriiction. 
millions of man will assemble to a general call. To compel the contribution from every localiti 
Let there be no exemption for that citizen who is of a determinate quota of men, was not at all ii. 
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keeping wttlt oecimm, — that wtmltl have beeu 

to express a honbt ns to the euthiisiaam of Franco 
at tliis period; and one mode of inapiriiig this 
enthusiasm was to pre-suppoao Us existence. This 
German inodo of requiring from every country a 
lf3vy of men, just like so much money, was, raore« 
over, iucun.sistcnt with the principle of a levy o'» 
jjarsse. A general enliBLinont, by way of conscrip- 
tion, by lot, was also quite as inapplictihle. As 
everybody was not called upon to serve, every- 
body would hare endeavoured to claim exemption, 
and would have made their being compelled to 
serve a matter of liardsliip, Certain it is, that tlie 
levy en maa&Q ex[)Osed r’ranco to an universal eon- 
fnaion, and called forth the ridicule of the modc- 
ratea and cuuntei'-revolutionists. The committee 
of public welfare devised the most suiUible means 
for the occasion, and this was to put the whole 
population at the entire disposal of government, to 
classify it by generations, and to send off these 
according to the rate of age, ouo after the other, 
as they might be wanted. “ From tins time,” such 
were the words of the decrees*, “ until that the 
enemies ahalt he driven from the territory of the 
roiJublic, every Frenchman shall be in permanent 
reqniaition for tlie service of the armies. The 
young men shall go forth to battle; the married 
men shall forge tbo anna, and convey tlie supplies 
to their doHtiimlionj the women shaU innko tents 
and clothes, and attend in tUo hoapitais; the eliil- 
dron sliall convert raga into lint; the aged men 
j slmll resort to pubUo places, to animate the courage 
of the warriors, to preach iqi liatred of regal govern- 
ment }iml the Rtriuigi'st regard for the republic.” 

All young inimnrried men, or widowers without 
family, from the age of eighteen to forty-five, wei*e 
to form tbo first levy, styled the first requisition. 
They were to aaaemble forthwith, nob in the chief 
towjia of the ih'piu’tmf'nta, but in iliose of the dis- | 
ti’ict; for ever since federalism had demonstrated | 
itself, there was a dislike of these great departi- ' 
inoiital nsacmblii’S, which gave them a notion of I 
their own atreiigtli, and suggested the idea of a 
revolt. Moreover, there was another reason for ' 
adopting this course, and that was the difficulty of 
procuring in the chief towns the necessary articles 
of cousiunptio\i, and the requisite provisions for 
such vast masses of people. The battalions whicli 
were formed in the chief towns were to enter upon 
their military training forthwith, and to hold thein- 
selvea in readiness to depart at a day’s notice. 
That cla.s8 of men who were from twenty-five years 
to thirty had imtioe to hold itself in remliness, and 
in tile mean time was empluyed upon service in the 
interior. Lastly, the remaining class, from thirty 
to sixty, wci'c disposable at the option of the repre- 
sentatives sent to effect this graduated levy. Not- 
withstanding these general arrangeinents, an in- 
stantaneous levy en nausea including the whole 
population, was imperatively ordered in certain 
more exposed placBs, such as La Yendde, Lyons, 
Toulon, the llhiiic, &c. 

The means adopted for arming, billeting, and 
providing for the levies, were in conformity to cir- 
cumstances. All horses and beasts not absolutely 
required for agricultural and manufacturing pin*- 
poscs were demanded, and placed at the disposal 

• 23r(l of August. 


of the conunihsarlats. The class ordered to march 
was to bo provided with nniskoth ; fowling-pieces 
and piUce were reserved for the service of the 
interior. In these departincuta where luaiuifac- 
tnres of arniB could ho establislicd, the squares, 
public pronuMijulL-s, and those mansions which were 
national property, were to serve for ihc ercciion of 
fiictoriea. The priiu-ijial ostablishnient of (his na- 
ture was appointed at Taris. Smiths’ forges were 
placed in the gardens nf the Luxembourg, and 
machmery for boring eivnnon m the baniis of the 
Seine. Every working gunsmith was put in requi- 
sition, as well as journeymen clocknuikers, as they 
at that time were mostly out of work, ami also 
could be made useful in certain parts of the 
manufacture of arms. Thirty millions were placed 
at the disposal of the minister of war, for the solo 
purposes of this manufactuve ; and these oxtraov- 
dinary means were to be applied until the maim- 
faeture could furnish a thov\saud luuskots a day. 
This vast establishment was planted at Pari be- 
cause at that place no negligence coiihl escape tlie 
scrutinizing eyes of tbo Jacobins, and they' were 
thus assured that the moat extraordinary exer- 
tions w'ould 1)0 called into o])cra.tion to ensure 
celerity and diligoncc. In point of fact, this maim- 
factory was not long in cffecLuattiig the purposes of 
its establishment. 

As there ^Yas a deficiency of aallpetvo, it v’ns 
suggested that it might he obtained from tlio mold 
of excavated cellars. It was therefore resolved to 
cause all of them to bo inspected, for the imiposc 
of ascertaining wliethor the earth ont of wdiicli 
they wore excavated i'urnishecl any [larticle of tlnit 
: substance. In consequence, every individual was 
' compelled to undergo the visitation, and tlie dig- 
I ging ill his collars, for Die purpose of liNiviating 
I the earth wheuever it coutaiued salipctYc, Tb^ 

' houses which had become the national property 
were appropriated as barracks and magazines. 

In order to procure the necessary articles of 
consumption for these great armed masses, several 
measiu'os were adopted, not less oxti’acrchnary 
than the preceding. The Jacobins had been de- 
sirous that, after a general report bad been made 
of the urticles r»f consumption, tlie republic should 
purehaae them all, and thus have the distribution 
of them, were it by victualling the army, or by salt* 
to other citizens at a reasonable rate. This dosin' 
to perform every thing, to supersede nature liersril 
when she does not answer our inclinations, was not 
so blindly pursued as tbo Jacobins themsplves 
desired. However, it was BOttlod that the tabul.ar 
statements (if articles of consumption already cnlU’d 
for from the municipalities should bo imTuedialeW 
■made up and despatched to the minister of the 
interior, for the purpose of furnishing a general 
statistic of the things required and the means of 
their supply; that the thrcbhing of corn should be 
finished wlierever it had been omitted or post- 
^Kmcd, and that the municipalities should tlnesh it 
out tliemselves if individuals refused so to do; that 
the farmers or proprietors of corn should pay^ up 
their taxes in arrear, as well as two-thirds of those 
due for the year 1793, in kind; aud, in short, that 
tlie formers and bailiffs of the recently acquired 
national property should pay their rents also in kind. 
The execution of these extraordinary measures 
could not be otherwise than extraordinary. It would 
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aoither ha\'e suited the nature of tho lueiisui'fca 
decreed or the emergency itself, for the coiiven- 
tidii to have availed licraolf of limited powers 
entrusted to local iiuthoritiesj who might, at every 
step, have been overwhelmed with opposition, ami 
who, hosidesj Avould not all of them have possessed 
either the satne uniformity of dcvotluti and energy j 
the dictatorship exercised by the comralssarica of 
the convention was in this instance the sole avail- 
able means that could he put in operation. They 
had been alvcad) called into operation in respect 
of the first levy of tiia three hundred thousand 
men. decreed In Marcli, and they had promptly and 
effectually fuliillcd the object of their appointment. 
These commissaries, who were despatched to the 
armies, Icrpt a close watch upon the generals and 
their inovoniciits; and though they sometimes put 
themselves in opposition to coiiaumnuite military 
commanders, yot they everywhere excited zeal 
for the cause, and coininunicated most vigorous 
resolves. When shut up in fortresses, they had 
suffered in tho heroin sieges of Valenciennes and 
Mentz; when distributed throughout the interior, 
they had mainly coiitrihuted to stifle federalism. 
They were, then, upon this occasion, again called 
into notion, and were endowed with unlimited 
powers, ill order to execute this forced supply of 
men and neccssaviGa, As they had under their 
command tlic commissaries of the primary assom- 
blipsj and could direct them according to their dis- 
cretion, and depute to them a portion of theii* 
authorities, they had the absolute disposal of men 
devoted to the service, perfectly acquainted with 
the state of each district, and possessing no other 
authority but what had been imparted to them for 
the express purposes of this extracrcUuary service. 

There had been several representatives de- 
spatched into the interior, cither to La Vendde, 
or to Lyons and to Grenoble, to accomplish the final 
destruction of federalism. There were now ap> 
pointed eighteen more, who w’ere commissioned to 
distribute themselves in certain districts of Fr.ance, 
and to a{)ply themselves, in conjunction with those 
previously appointed, towards putting in motion 
the young men of the first requisition, ai'ining and 
victualling them, and sending them off to the most 
.siiirahlo stations under the advice and requirement 
of the generals. Furthermore, they wore com- 
missioned to effect the absolute subjection of the 
federalist adininistrationg. 

In addition to these military plana, it became iic- 
cesaavy to settlesoine scheme of flnanoial operations, 
to provide for the expenses of the war. Weliaveseeu 
how France was circumstanced in this respect. A 
cmifiised national debt, composed of debts of every 
description, of every date, and those debts acting de- 
trimentally to the debts contracted by the republic; 
depreciated a.s.signats, operated upon by theu* being 
put in competition wdth money, foreign paper, and 
shares of financial companies no longer available to 
government for payment of public services orto the 
people for tlie necessaries of which they stood in 
need; such, then, was our situation. What were 
we to do under such circmnstaiiccs I Were wo to 
effect a loan or issue asaiguats ! To effect a loan 
vt’as iinpracti'cablc in the present confused state of 
our national debt and in the low state of credit 
th^' engagomonts of the republic then were. To 

1 isHue a&signiits was easy euough, and, indeed, all 

that was requisite for that purpose was tho na- 
tional printing-house. But before tho most potty 
expenses could bo liquidated, vast quantities of 
paper must he issued; that is to say, live or six 
times more than Us nominal value ; and by this 
very act, the great distress attendant ui)on its 
depreciation would necessarily be inereaacd, and 
another rise in the price of articles of consumption 
would be the consequence. We now are about to 
see what siiggesdoiis the law of necessity imparted 
to those men upon nvIiovu the aalvatiou of France 
rested. 

The first and most indispou.'?ablomcasuro was to 
arrange and methodize the national debt, cand to 
reduce it to some uniformity, so that it should no 
longer consist of loan contracts of every species and 
date, which also, by reason of their differences of 
origin and nature, maintained a dangerous and coun- 
tcr-revolutiouary kind of stock-jobbing, Tho very 
knowledge of these old titles, their identification, 
and their classification, required a peculiar informa- 
tion, and introduced a must frightful complication 
in their statement. It Was only at Paris that tho 
dividends were payable, and uot unfrequently the 
sub-division of the share iuto numerous parts com- 
pelled the public creditor to ap])ly to twenty dif- 
ferent pay-clerks. There was the constitutional 
debt, the debt redeemable at a fixed period, and 
the debt redeemable by instalments ; and in this 
manner the public treasury was daily exposed to 
the calls for theue redemption.s, and cuinpellcd to 
negotiate for fresh capital to pay off tho loans thus 
falling due. “ We must reduce this debt to one 
system of uniformity, and repuhlicuuise it,’* said 
Camboii ; his proposal was the cunsoluhition of all 
the claims of the public creditors into one stock, to 
be as one iuscription in ono book, wiiich sliuuld bo 
called “The Great Book of the Public Debt.” This 
inscription, and tho note from it which was to be 
delivered to tho stock-holders, was to constitute 
from that period tlieir only title. To obviate any 
anxiety us to the custody of this booli, it was to bo 
deposited in duplicate in the archives of the trea- 
sury ; so far it was not more liable to exposure or 
accidents than the notarial registers. The stock- 
holders, therefore, were required within a specified 
period, to transmit their titles, that they might be 
then duly entered and then subsequently buiiit. 
The notaries were ordered to bring thither all tlie 
titles of which tliey were the depositaries, and they 
were to be punishable by ten years* iniprisonment 
if before they transmitted them they either pre- 
served or delivered copies. If the stock-holdor 
permitted six months to elapse without making his 
inscription, he lost the interest ; if he suffered a 
year to pass, he was absolutely excluded and lost 
his capital. “ In this manner,’* said Gambon, “ the 
debt contracted by despotism can no longer be dis- 
tinguished from that contracted since the revolu- 
tion, and I defy Monsei^neur le despotismei if he 
were to revive again, to recognise his old debt, 
since it is blended with the new. This opei'ation 
accomplished, you will see the capitalist wlio desire.’^ 
a king, because he has a king for his debtor, and 
who also is fearful of losing his stock if his debtor 
be not restored, become a wellwisher for the re- 
public who will have become his debtor, for this 
simple reason, he will be fearful that if the repub- 
lic is lost, Ilia capital will also be lost.” 
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This was not the only iiLlvautagu donviiblc from 
this iiistiLution; others tjuito as imptn'tant resulted 
fi’um it, and laid the fouudatioii ol' a sy'stcni of 
public credit. The o.npital of oacli credit was con- 
verted into a perpetual rent at the rate of live per 
cent, Thus the creditor of a anin of one thuusiuid 
franca w.as inacribed in tlie Great Book for an an- 
nual payment of fifty franca. In thia manner tho 
foi'uier (IcbtSjSome of which bore enormous interest, 

I while others were liable to unjust deductions, or 
were saddled with certain taxes, were reslui'ed to 
one uniform and oc|uitnhle rate of interest. The 
state commuting its debt into a perpetual annuity, 
became no lunger exposed to calls for redemption, 
and never c<juld be compelled to repay the capital 
so long as it paid up tlio interest. Moreover, an 
easy and advantageous expedient of redemption 
was discovered, and that was U> repurchase the 
annuity the moment that it fell below par ; thus, 
when an annuity of fifty livrea of income derivable 
from one thousand fiMiiea capital was worth no 
more than nine or eight hundred Uvrea, the state, 
according to Cambon, would gain a tenth or a fifth of 
the capital in repuL’chasing it at once. This mode of 
redemption was not yet fully matured by means of 
a aiuldng fund j hut thia achemo had partially sug- 
gested itacir, and the knowledge of public finance 
was fast hnpiM)ving. 

Thus the inHcription upon the Great Book would 
simplify tho form of titles, wi/uld ideiUify the 
existence of the dobt with that of the republic, 
and would commute iho loans into a perpetual 
annuity, whereof tho capital would never bo re- 
deemable, aud wlieroof the interest was uniform 
howaoevor the inscription was divided. This was 
a very simple idea, aud partly borrowed from the 
English } but it peijuired great nerve to apply this 
syatom to Eriinco : it also possessed the merit of ' 
being ■ introduced at that particuhu* junctux’e. , 
Without doubt this was somewhat an arbitrary , 
proceeding, but the effect was iu this rough man- , 
uer to change the nature of titles and credits, and 
bring back tho interest to a single and uuiform 
rate, and to iuilict the penalty of forfeiture upon 
those stock-holders who disseuted from this com- 
mutation ; but in respect of the state it was effect- 
ing an act of justice of the most elevated chanictei*, 
and tills great and energetic uniformity of the debt 
was perfectly consistent with a boldly carried out 
and perfect revolution, the great object of which 
was to render all considerations subservient to tho 
rights of the community. 

The scheme of Cambon associated with this bold 
act a scrupulous regard for all engagements made 
with foreigners, who had been promised repayment 
at fixed periods. This scheme provided that iis 
the assignats possessed no cuiTency out of France, 
foreign stock-holders should be paid in money and 
at deteriuiiiato dates. Besides all this, the com- 
inuucs luiviag contracted particular debts, thereby 
occasioning incaiivenicuca to their unpaid credit- 
ors, the stats was to take upon itself the discharge 
of their debts, and wore only to take possession of 
their property as a security to the extent of the 
sums expended in their repayment, Tiiis plan was 
entirely adopted and was as well executed as 
it had been conceived. The capital of the debt, 
thus made uniform, was consolidated into annui- 
• 24tl^ of August . 


tics of two huiiilrod millions jier annum. It was 
thought iioco&sary to make a substilution of the 
diifercnt kinds of old duties wilh wliicli it had 
boon oiiciimbored, and thus to make it liable to 
a general diitj' of one fifth, which 'would reduce 
the payment of tho interest to one hundred uud. 
sixty millions. It was thus that every thing 
was aimpUtied and remlered intelligible. A grand 
source of stock-jobbing was put jui end to, and 
confidence ■waa restored, inasmuch as a partial 
bankruptcy with respect to this or that species 
of stock could no hjiiger take place, and as to 
the entirety of the debt, a general bankruptcy was 
not so much as thought of. 

Fi'um this period it became more easy to have 
recourse to a loan. We shall soon sco how that 
measure was made subservient to the purpose of 
keeping up the price of the assignats. 

The availablo property of which the revolution 
had tho disposal iu order to meet its extraordinary 
expenses, never consisted of any thing else than the 
national property. This availablo property as re- 
preaouted by the assignats floated in tho circulating 
currency. It was therefore expedient to eucourage 
sales for the purpose of calling iu the assiguiUs, aud 
raising their price, by making them less common. 
Victories afforded a boLtor, but not the most ready 
means to expedite the sales. To supply this do- 
liciency of purch.asers several expedients \vcro de- 
vised. For instance : tho purclinsers liad been 
allowed to distribute thoir payments over several 
years. But this measure, devised for the mere 
purpose of giving a prefereace to the peasants and 
making them freeholders, was rather a moans of 
encouraging jmrehasers than of calling in the 
assignats. At last, iii order to dimmish more offec- 
tualYy the quantity in circulation, it was decided 
that tho comi)ensalion-monoy for offices should be 
paid, partly in assignats and partly in receipts of 
paymnt {reoonnulssances de lUiuldatlon). Tiie coni- 
peusatioiis, amounting to less than tlu'eo thousand 
francs, were to be paid off in assignats ; the re- 
maiudei* were to be made in rcoupls of papnent, 
which had no currency as mousy, aud could not bo 
I divided in Bums less than ten thousand hvres, and, 

I being tz’ansferable as other effects to bearer, were 
received in payment on the purchase of national 
property. By this means that portion of national 
propei’ty converted into forced currency would be 
diminislied; for all tliat which had been transmuted 
into 7'eceipl3 of payment consisted of large sums, 
not easily transferable, fixed iu the hands of the 
wealthy, aud withdrawn from circulation and from 
being the subject of brokerage. 

In order to still further premoto tbs sale of the 
national property, it was declared, on the creation 
of the Great Booh, that the inscriptions of an- 
nuities should be taken in half-payment for this 
property. This facility was expected to bnng fresh 
purchasers and a further return of assignats. 

But all these clever schemes were inaufficieut, 
and the hulk of the paper money was still too great. 
The constituent assembly, the legislative assembly, 
and the convention, had each in their turn decreed ! 
the creation of five thousand one hundred millions I 
of assignats; four hundred aud eighty-four millions ' 
had not yet been issued but remained in the 
treasury ; therefore, there had not been circulated 
more than, four thousand six hundred and sixteen 
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niillionfl. Parc had been cjilled in by means of sales; The forced loan or beiiovolonce ought to have 
and 08 tile purchasers were enabled to take different called iu one thousand millions of assignats, in 
terms fur the payment, there still remained due, in order to be burnt. Moreover, there ought to have 
respect of the purchases made, from twelve to fif- been returned, by payment of the taxes in arrenx 
teen millions. There had been returned, in all, seven hundred millions, whereof five hundred and 
eighi; hundred and forty millions of aa&ignats, 'which fifty-eight ■millions were in royal assignats already 
had boon burnt ; consequently there remameil in denuded of their value, aud received solely iu pay- 
ciraulation in the month of August, three meut of duties. There was a certainty, therefore, 

thousand seven hundred and sevcnty-eijc. millions. in the first place, that in two or three months 
The first thing to be attended t(v was to strip there would be withdrawn from circulation tlie 
those uHslgnats which bore the king’s head of thousand ttiillions loan, and subsequently seven 
their legal value; these had been bought up, and hundi’ed nsillions of taxes. Thus the floating 
were very prejudicial to the republican assignats, by capital of three tlionsaiul seven hundred and 
reason of the superior credit which attached upon seventy-six millions would be reduced to two thou- 
them, Although they were thus deprived of their sand and seventy-six millions. Assuming, as was 
legal value, they did not cense to have a pi*ice; very probable, that tlie power of giving those in- 
they were tianamutod into bills pa 3 ai)le tn hearer, scriptiona upon the national debt in exchange for 
' and coiilcl ho taken in payment either cjf taxeg, or national property w’Oiild induce new purchases, it 
in part f)f the purchaae-moncy of tlie national might fairly be presumed that in this way from 
domains up to the first of Januiiry ensuing. After five to six hundred millions would be cancelled, 
that period, they were not to bo coiibUlcred as The sum total, therefore, would peidiups bo still 
possessing any value whatever. These assignats fui'ther reduced by fifteen or sixteen hundred mil- 
amouuted to five hundred and fifty-eight millions, lions. Thus, by reducing, at the present juncture, 
This measiu'G, conacquontly, caused their diaap- the whole of the floating capital of asaiguats to less 
peavanue from circulation wiihiu four inontha; and than half, the asRignala would regain their primi- 
aa the fact was well known, that these vvere all in live value; the four hundred and eighty-four luil- 
the hands of counter-revolutionary apecuiatovs, an lions remaining in the treasury becoming capable 
act of juatico was oxhibitod in not annulling them, of being turned to some account. The seven hun- 
but aiiriply calling theminto the treasury. cli*ed millions cancelled by duties, and whei’cof 

It will ho recollected that, hi the mouth of May, five hundred and fifty-eight were to bear tlio sym- 
when ifi wa'j a, declared principio tliat revolutionary bol of the republic, and to be re-issucd, would nls(>, 
armies should be cstablishod, it was at the same by this means, be restored to their original value, 
time decrood, that there should be a compulsory and could be employed for tlte service of the 
loan of one thousand million.^ from the wealthy, for ensuing year. Tlie assignats would, for the pre- 
the purpose of defraying the charges of a war, of sent, be raised, nnd that was the point to ho gained, 
which they, as well as the aristocrats, were consi- If the republic should get clear of her difficulties, 
dered the originators, and to which they would a victory would at once bring them up to their 1 
neither devote their persons nor their fortunes, standard value, and would thus afford an opportu- 
This loan, apportionied as we shall soon see, was nlty of making fresh issues, and reali'/fing the 
applied, in furthcr^nicc of Cambon’s scheme, to national property yet undisposed of, whicli yet was 
cause the withdrawal of one thousand million of of no small jimount, smd was daily incre.ising ns a 
as‘«ignat9 from circulation. To afford an opticui to consequence of emigration, 
tho better-disposed citizens, and to present them The mode in which this compulsory loan was 
snrno advantages, a benevolence w/ott- effected was, in its very nature, prompt, and of 

talre) was opened; those who presented themselves necessity arbitrary. How difficult is it to pass a 
to fill it up, received in return an iuscriptiou of correct and fair estimate upon property even in 
annuity at the i^atc already decreed of five per times of public trancjuillity, taking also into consi- 
cent, anil thus obtained an interest upon their dei’ation the concurrences of the pci’iod, and con- 
capital. They were enabled, by virtue of this in- suiting all the ordintiry contingoncies ! Therefore, 
scription, to exempt themselves from contributing how impracticable is it to do that in a time of 
to the compulsory loan, or, at least, to the extent violence and hurry, which it is difficult to perforin 
of the amount they invested in tho benevolence, even under the most favourable circumstances ! 
Those v/ealthy iudWiduals who were not favourably But so long as there existed a necessity to disquiet 
disposed towards the revolution, vvivo waited for the the circumstancea of so many persons, and t« attack 
forced loan, received a title which bore no interest, so many individuals, can it wondered at if the 
audj in i)oint of fact, was nothing else than republic were incurious as to the exact extimiUiou 
ail inscription for an annuity, a repubheau title of property, or nicely considered any inequalities of 
witliout the fivo per cent. Lastly, inasmuch as, apportionment ? For the purpose, therefore, of 
after the new law, the inscriptions were available carrying out this scheme of a forced loan, a species 
fta a bnlf-paynicnt for iiational property, the volun- of dictatorship had been established, as had been 
tnry leaders received in return an ins(u*Iption for done in I'espect of the forced levies, and this dic- 
an annuity, with the power of obtaining immediate tntorship was vested iu the communes. Every 
repayment in national property, while, on the other person was compellable to declare the exact amount 
hand, tlie certificates of the compulsory loan were of his income. The general council appointed 
not to be taken in jiayment of the domains acquired examiners for each coniiiiune; these examiners 
initil two ye.ars after the peace. It became neecs- made their assessments from their own local intel- 
sai'y, 90 said the ■words of the bill, to make the ligenco, if the declarations were coubistent; and if 
wealthy feel an ioterost in the speedy tenninatioJi there "was reason to prcauine thorn false, they nad 
of the war and the pacification ot Europe. the power to make a double assessment upon the 
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party. la estimating tlio income of eacli family^ 
the sum of one thoiisuud francs was allowed in 
ailvaiico for each imlivitlual, hnsbandj wife, and 
family; all above tlnifc wna coiiaiclcred surplus in- 
come, and, as such, subject to taxation. In respect 
of a taxai)le iucoino, from one thousand W ten 
thousand franca of taxable income, the tax was 
enC'tcnth. Cue thousand francs of superfluous 
income paid one hundred francs; two thousand 
francs of snpcriluuua income, two hundred franca; 
and so of tlie like. All auperfluous income exceed- 
ing ten thousand francs was charged witli a sum 
Gc^ual ill amount. So that every family who, pos- 
sessing au incoiUQ beyond the one thousand frajms 
allowed for each individual, and the ten thousand 
francs superfluous income subjected to the payment 
of the tenth, yet enjoyed an income beyond these 
suras, was compelled to pay the entire excess to 
this loan. Thus a family composed of five indi- 
viduals, and worth fifty tboueand iivrcs income, 
had five thousand francs as deemed ueecssaiy for 
its subsistence, ten thousand francs chargeable 
with a tenth, reducing it to nine, — maicing, m the 
whole, fourteen thousand; and was, moreover, 
compelled, for that year, to give up the remaining 
thirty-six thousand francs Gltlicr to the forced loan 
or the bcuovulcncQ. It was not, after all, such a 
very hard lucaaurc, to taho from the opule)\t 
clas.sos tlio siipotrtuoiis oxce.ss of a year’s ineomo, 
while so many imlividuala wero going forth to 
l>eriflh upon tho field of battle; and this sum, 
whicli, attor all, could have been unconditionally 
solzod as lixi iudispoLiaable wiu*-tnx, could he ex- 
changed for a republican debuntui'e, convertible 
oithor into govornnicnt annuities or into portions 
of tho uatumal property •. 

This gigantic operation consisted, therefore, in 
withdrawing Prom circulation a thousand millions 
of asaigniite, by abstracting so much from tho 
npuiont, by divesting tliia thousand million of its 
monetary (quality and circulating value, and in ' 
constituting it a charge upon the national property, 
which tlie wealtliy classes might, as tliey pleased, 
exchange for a corresponding portion of this pro- 
perty. So it was that they were compelled to 
become purchasers, oi’, at least, to furnish the 
same amount of assignats as they would have had 
to procure, had they been purcliasers. In short, it 
was a compulsory investment to the extent of one , 
, thousand million of assignats. 

I In addition to these measures, all of them calcu- 
I lated to uphold the paper currency, others were 
superadded. After having annihilated the conflict- 
ing difierencGS between the former state-loans and 
the assignats stamped with the king’s head, it w:xs 
([uito as necessary to put an end to the ccmpetilion of 
the oharos in the stock-creating companies. An .vt 
was therefore passed for the abolition of the lilfe 
insurance company, the discount and banking com- 
pany, and, in ahoi'fc, of all those companies whose 
stock consisted of shares transferable without in- 
dorsement, in negotiable secunties,in inscriptions or 
entries in a book, and passing from hand to hand. It 
ivag settled that they should close tlielr accounts 
within a short period, and that, for the future, none 
other than the government should found these insti- 

* The Decree for this forced loan bore date the 3rd of 
September. 


tutions. A prompt rt-port was called for in respect 
of the East India Compiiny, which, on account of 
the magnitndo of its transactions, called for special 
inquiry. There was no putting a stop to the nego- 
tiation of outland bills, but those were declared 
traitors to tho country of the Erench who invested 
their capital upon the banka or counting-houses of 
those countries with whom the republic was at 
war. Lastly, new fieveritio.a were devised against 
money, and the gain derivable from its traffic. A 
penalty of six yCavs’ imprisomuGnt had already 
been awarded against whomsoever should sell or 
purchase money, that is to say, who should either 
receive or pay it in exchange for other than the 
same sura in assignats; the same punishment liacl 
been enacted^ against every seller or purchaser of 
articles of couBumption, who should stipulate for ' 
the price, having regard whether the payment was 
to be made in hard money or in asaigmita. As 
such transactions could hardly be reached, tlie 
legislature avenged itself by incivnaiiig the mea- 
sure of punishment. Every individual convicted 
of Viavrrig refused a pa^uncni tendered in fiBsigniits, 
or of having paid or received them at a rate below 
their nominal value, was liable to be fined three 
thousand livres, and to suftVr imprisnument for six 
months, for the first oflence, and for every Bu)).se- 
quent oflence, to double fine ami twenty years’ im* 
jnisonment. Lastly, as a metallic currency was iii- 
(lispcuflable in plaeca of public .sale and could not 
be readily supplied, it was ordered that the chuveh- 
1)c11h should be used for tlie coining of deciraea, 
(lenu-dccimes, &c. equivalent to two sous, one sou, 
&.C, But whatever means might bo employed for 
cmiaing a rise in the value of assignats, and de- 
stroying tliose competitions which affected them so 
seriously, there was no reason to expect that they 
ever would be placed upon the same level witli the 
prico of commodities; therefore it became neces- 
sary to depress the latter by arbitrary moans. 
Added to this, the people Btill believed that a spirit 
of nialevoleuce was rife among the dealers in com- 
modities; they believed that articles of consump- 
tion wei*8 engrossed, and whatever might be the 
notion entertained by legislators on this subject, 
they were unable to x’estrain, in this particular 
respect, a populace that, upon other occaaions, they 
suflered to run wild at will. It therefore became 
a point of necessity to place coramoclitieB on the 
same footing aa coz'n. An act was passed which 
made every species of monopoly a capital offence 
and punishable with death. The definition of au 
<»ftender of this description was, ke uho u'khdrew 
from circulation the of life, witlmut first 

offering them to sale. Those articles that were 
declared as necessaries of life were, bread, meat, 
corn, meal, vegetable jiroductions, fruits, coal, 
wood, butter, tallow, hemp, flax, salt, leather, 
liquors, salted meats, cloth, wool, and all woven 
I stuffs, save silks. The mode of putting such an 
I act as this in execution was necessarily inquisi- 
torial and vexatioug. Preliminary declarations 
were to be made by every trader as to the bulk of 
his stores. These declarations were to he tested 
by domiciliary visits. Every fraud upon the act, 
or connivance at deception was, like the major 
offence, punishable with death. Commissaries, 
appointed by the communes, were authoilzed to 
certify the bills of parcels, and from the bills of 
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parcels to fix a price winch, by affording a mode- 
rate profit to the trader, should not exceed the 
Bufficiency of the customer. If, however, added 
the act, the high priee at which the goods were 
sold to the trader should render it impossible for 
! him to realise a profit, the sale shall nevertheless 
taUe place at such price aa the purchaser can best 
alTord. Thus, according to this act, as in that 
which decreed the declaration of corn and its 
miximmii price, it was left to the communes to 
assess the price according to the state of things in 
each locality. This soon led to a further gene- 
ralization of these Tncaanrea, and to render them 
more arbitrary as they proceeded. 

The military, administrative, and financial ope- 
rations of this period wei'e conceived with as much 
accuracy as the state of affairs would permit, and 
certainly their vigour was comuionsurate with the 
])eril. The entiro population was at the disposal 
of the representatives, and were liable to be called 
out either to fight, to manufacture weapons, or to 
dress the wounded. All the former government | 
debts, now transmuted into oiio republican debt, i 
svere exposed to the feame fate, and were of no ' 
more value than the aaslgnals. The multiplied ' 
competitions of the old loan contracts, royal as- 
signats, shares of compaiiiea, were all done away 
with. Capital could no longer be invested in these 
privileged funds, as all w'cre reduced to uniformity; 
as the asbwuats were cancelled, a thousand milliou 
was thus abstracted from the wealthy, which was 
Lranarnuted from being a state currency to a mere 
charge up<in tho national property. Lastly, in 
order to eatabliah a compulsory relation between 
money and the necessaries <jf life, the government 
burdened the comrauuGS with the charge of pro- 
viding all necessary commodities and goods of 
every description, and of soiling them again at a 
reasonable price in each district. Never did any 
government at once adopt measures so gigantic or 
so boldly devised ; and before we ought to accuse 
their originators of violence, \vc must put out of the 
question the danger of an universal invasion that 
tlioii tlireateued, and tho necessity cast upon them 
of living upon the unpuvehaaed natumal property. 
The entire system of compulsory measui'es owed 
its ovigiu to these two causes. At the present 
day, a superficial and ungrateful age is inclined 
to judge harshly of those ojmr’ations, considers 
some too aiLitrary, deems others contrary to sound 
principles of political economy, and joins tlie folly 
of ingratitude to that of utter ignonmee of the 
period wc are now relating, and tho real state of 
atliiirs at that time. Lot us abide by the facts, 
and thus rende;- justice to those men who under- 
went such labours and perils to eiisure our salvation. 

Consequent upon these general administrative 
and financial measures, others were adopted more 
particularly appropriated for each theatre of war. 
The extraordiuary measures wliich had for ii 
long time been resolved upon with regard to La 
Tuud^o were at last decreed. The character 
of such measures was in the mean time well 
understood. Tho forces of the rebelliim did 
not coDsiat of disciplmed troops, which could be 
annihilated by I’epeated victories over them, but 
consisted of a people who, apparently of a peaceable 
character and simple agriculturists, rose up as one 
man upon a given signal, and then overwhelmed by 


sheer numerical force, and took by s\iryrise thi 
republican armies by Us unforcaocu mode of Jitt.'iek 
this people also, in case of defeat, concealed them 
selves in the woods and in tho country round about 
and resumed those occupations wliich jircvoiitod tin 
soldier being diatiuguished from the jicasant. An 
obstinate struggle lasting forupwards of six numthsj 
risings of the people, sometimes amouiUiiig to a hun- 
dred thousand men, exploits of the greatest hardi- 
hood, afoinnidablc reputation,ivndaconlinned notion 
that this civil and destructive war was the greatest 
peril the revolution had to encounter, — all tUcso 
tilings called loudly for the government to turn 
its attention to La Venddo, and to suggest in that 
behalf the execution of the most energetic and 
exasperated measures. An ojnnion had long been 
expressed that the only method of bringing this 
unhappy country back to its obedience, was not to 
contend with it, but to ensure its utter destruction, 
since its armies were never to be found and yet 
existed every where. These views W’Cro evidently 
I the groundwork of .a fundamental decree, wherein 
I Ln Veiidife, the last of the Bourbons, and all 
foreigners, were at one stroke of the pen doomed 
to extermination. As a consequence of this de- 
cree the minister of war was required to scud into 
the revolted countries, combustibles in order to set 
fire to the woods, the copses, and the bushoa. 

“ Tho forests,” bo said this decree, slmll be laid 
open, the haunts of the rebels shall be destroyed, 
iho crops shall be cut down by gangs of labourers, 
the cattle shall be seized and every thing enrricfl 
out of the country. The old men, women, ami 
children, shall be removed from the country, and 
then sliall be provided for as humanity requires.” 

It was furthermore enjoined the general and the 
representatives in coInn 1 i'^si()ll, to take tlio iiocos- 
sary steps f(*r provisioning a great body of people, 
and immediately after that had been done, to call 
out from the neighbouring de!parttQonfc!3, not n inero 
graduated levy as in other parts of France, but a 
sudden and general levy, and thus pour forth one 
population against another. The men chosen for 
this purpose were well adapted for carrying out 
these measures. We have seen how Birou, Bcr- 
ihier, Menuu, and Westermann, were compromised 
and displaced, merely for having eiiforeod good 
order iiud discipline, and how Rossignol, tl\c man 
who promoted insubordination, was relexised from 
prison by ministerial agency. The triumph of 
the Jacobinical system was complete. Rossignol, 
from being a more commander of a battalion, 
was all of a sudden appointed a commander-in- 
chief of the army on the coast of Rochelle. 
Ronsiii, the principal of those ministerial agents 
who iutroduced into La Vendde all the bad feelings 
of the Jacobins, and who inaintaiuccl the notion 
that there was no necessity for experienced gene- 
rals, but that piu’e republicans were all that were 
wanted, and that a war conducted upon regular 
pi'inciples was not necessary, but solely a war of | 
extermination, that every new enlisted man be- ; 
came a soldier, and that every soldier was qualified ' 
to become a general j Ronsin, the principal of 
these ministerial creatures, was in four days made 
a captain, commander of a company of artillery, 
and a general of brigade, and was associated with 
Rossignol with all the powers of the niiniater him- I 
self, in order to preside over the execution of this 
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new syatoinntic feaUu’c in wur. It waa also orderctl 
that the j^arrison of I\It'nt2 should bo conveyed 
poat-liaste from tlio llhino to La Vendee. So ' 
great had hc^n the ninverftal jealuuay, th»at tlio ' 
coinmandera of Miia hriive garrison laid been put 
under arrosl, for having enUred into a capitnla- 
tion. ForUniiiLely for liKnUj the Ijrave Merlin, 
who always commanded the attention due to hib 
heroic ch.vYiLeliTj olfeved his testimony to their 
self-devotiim and courage. Kleher and Anbcrt- 
Dubayct \vere restored to their soldiers, who 
were about to rescuo them by main force, and 
they repaired to La Vendee, where there was 
ample need of their talents to retrievo the mis- 
fortunes cmiftcd by the ministerial agents. It 
is 11 truth wliicli cannot be too often repeated, 
that strongly excited feeling acts without judg- 
ment or foresight, but yet nothing short ol this 
excitement (.‘1111 .save nations in urgent exti*eniitiea. 
The appointment of Rossignol was an act of fool- 
hardiness, blit yet it iiidicatoJ a cour.so firmly 
resolved n[ion; it no longer allowed half mea- 
sures in this disUstroua war with La Vendde, 
and it coni[)olled all those local iidmiuistrations 
who had not yet declared tlieinsclvcs, to choose 
at once the aide they intended to take. Those 
ilory Jacobins that wore distributed throughout 
the armies caused groat confusion, but they im- 
paired that resolute energy, williuut which they 
wijuld never luive hud either etiuipmont, vicliuillmg, 
or neeussariea of any description. So far as con- 
cinnu'd tho genendn, their conduct was perversely 
unjust, Init they never aviffeved any one to falter or 
Wiivcr. We aludl Boon see that iheir liotdieadod 
iuLouiperancc, wliou coinbiued with tUo discretion 
of inou of greater aedatcueaa than themselves, 
produced the greatest and most fortunato results, 

Kihiniiiic, who had conducted that admirable 
retreat nliicli had .saved the army of the North, 
was forthwith replaced byHoucluu’d tho late gono- 
ral of the army of the Moselle, and possessed 
(if high vepulation far liis courage .and devotion to 
the cause. Sonic alteration had taken place in the 
committee of jiublic welfare. Tluiriot and Gasparin 
resigned on account of ill health. One of them 
was replaced by Robespierre, who thus pushed Ins 
way into tlie government, and whose enormous 
influence was Lliui acknowledged and submitted to 
by the convention, who, up to this period, had never 
placed him in any committee. The successor of 
the other was the celebrated Carnot, who already, .as 
a commissary sent to the army of the North, had 
acquired tho character of an able and intclUgoufc 
military officer. 

To all these adminiatvaUve and military designs 
wore added measures having revenge for tlieir 
object, according to Lbo old plan of following up 
cucrgiitie exploits by acta ot cruelty. We have 
already seen that, on the requisition of the com- 
missaries of tho primary assemblies, a law against 
au&pected character.? had been resolved upon. Tho 
draughtbill had only to bo brought in. It was every 
day called for, inasmuch as the decree of the 27th of 
Marcli, so they said, which outlawed all aristoexoits, 
did not go far (enough. That decree required a 
trial of the party suspected, but now an act was 
c.alled for whicli should allow tlm imprisonment, 
witlioufc trial, of citizens whose opinions had ren- 
dered them suspected, merely for the pux’'pose of 


suciiring their p(Tfions. While lliisact was being 
])assed,it was decided tliat tlm jii’operty of all those 
who were outlawed should belong to tlic republic. 
Subsequently, still more severe enactments were 
c.alled for ag.ainst foreigners. Already liad they 
been placed under tho huperintemlence of those 
eoiuinittces uho styled tlioniselves revolutionary, 
but yet nioi'C than that was rtjquired. The 
notion of a foreign combination, Bupimaod to have 
originated with Pitt, absorbed more thnn over the 
public mind. A letter case found upon the I'am- 
parta of one of our frontier towns, contained some 
letters written in English, and which English spies 
in France had addrebSed to each other. Enquiries 
were made in Ihcso letters as to considerable sums 
remitted from spies dispcirsed in our camps, our 
foi'tified towns, rmd our principal cities. Some were 
coinmissioued to obtain an intimacy with the gene- 
rals f(fr the purpose of seducing them, to obtain 
pi’ecise information as to the state of onr armies, 
our fortresses, and the state of our victualling de- 
partment ; others wore ijistriicted to obtain access 
to our arsenals and our stores, and set tlicm on 
fire with phosphoric inatclies. up the ex- 

cliangu,’* said these letter^!, “to two hundred livres 
for one pound stealing. The assignats imi&t bo do- 
preciated in every practicable manner, and refuse 
uU those which do not bear the king’s head, Get 
up the px'icc of all sorts of provisions, employ your 
moi'chants to buy n]) all articles consLibuting the 
neccssavies of Hfo. if you can, porsuadc Cott . . , i 
to }>uvchaac tallow and candles at a})y price, and 
charge tliem to tho public as high na five francs tho 
pound. iMy lord is highly satisfied iu the way 
B. t. has acted. We hope that the assassins will 
conduct tlieinselves with prudence. Tricsts in 
disguise and women are more fit to carry out 
this plan of operation.” 

All tlmt tlieac letters demonstrated, came to no 
more th.anthat England had aomo niiUtary spies in 
our armies, and sinne agents in our commercial 
towns, for the purpose of aggravating the distreas 
occasioned by the dearth, and that periiaps some of 
them luiglit h.ave taken money under the pretence ^ 
of committing some c(tnvenient assassinations. 
But all these things wei’o far from being hi tliem- 
sclves alarming, and certainly wei'e extremely 
magnified by the common boasting of the agents 
employed iu this description of intrigue. True it 
certainly was, that fires had burst out at Douay, at 
Valenciennes, at the sail-cloth-m.anufacloi'ies of 
Lorient, at B.ayonno, and at the parks of lU'iiUery 
near Clxemillc and Saiunur, It may be possible 
that these agents had been the originators of these 
fires, but certidn it is, they had not pointed the dag- 
ger of the life-guardbinau Pdria against Lejielletier, 
or that of Charlotte Cord.iy against Marat, and 
if they did speculate as stock-jobbers upon foi'cign 
paper and assignats, and even if they did make 
some purchases of commodities upon a credit 
opened at London by Pitt, tlieir influence upon 
our commercial and financial situation, which de- 
pended upon more general and important causes 
tluan these contemptible intrigues, was very slight 
indeed. Howevei’, the discovery of these lettei’S 
taking place at the same time with these fii’es, two 
assassinations, and the speculation in foreign bills, 
excited a. general indignation. The convention 
issued a decree, ct^iidemnatoi’y of the English go- 
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vernmont, tiiul dcciUvring Pitt to bo tbo enemy i 
•of tbe bnman race. AL the same Ume it was ' 
ordered that all foreigners doinieiliateil in France 
I -Binee the d4Lh rtf July IViiDj should be forthwith 
1 put under arrest *. 

At last it was decreed, that the proceedings 
against Gustiue should be brought to a conclusion. 
Biron and Laniarche were also put upon theii* trial. 
The impcaclimont of the Girondists was again 
urged forward, and orders were given to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal to institute the process against 
them with the least possible delay. Lastly, the 
wrath of the assembly was directed against the re- 
maining Bourbons, as also against that unfortunate 
family who mourned in the tower of tlie Temple 
the death of the late king. It was decreed that 
all tliose Bourbons tlien remaining in France, should 
be banished, save thoso who were under the sword 
of the la\v*|‘j that the Duke of Orleans, who had 
heeii transferred in tlio month of May to Marseilles, 
and whom the Federalists had shewn a reluctance 
to try, should be brought back to Paris, to ap- 
pear before the revolutionary tribunal. His death 
should serve for a reply to those who would accuse 
the Mountain of desiring to make him king. The 
unhappy Marie-Antoinette, notwithstanding her 
sex, was like her husband devoted to tlie scaffold. 
She was supposed to have hoea the promoter of 


the intrigues of the old court, and was doomed as 
much moro Ui bliune than Louis XVI. Above all, 
she had the misfortune of being the daiiglitcr of 
Austria, at this moment the en(3iny most to bo 
feared of all the foreign powers. Following tlu^ 
usual course of most boldly defying thoir most 
powerful enemy, a strong desire existed in the peo- 
ple, that the head of Marie Antoinette should fall 
the very instant the imperialist armies should set 
foot upon our territories. She was therefore trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie to be tried as an ordinary 
culprit by the revolutionary tribunal. Madame 
Klizabctli, who was to be banished, was detained to 
appear as a witness against her sister. The two 
children were to be brought up and educated by 
the republic, who was to settle when peace should 
have been eatoblished wliat was then to be doim 
with them. Hitherto the establishment of the 
Temple had been conducted upon a certain scale 
which corresponded with Llie rank of the imprisoned 
family. It was now decreed that no more than 
what was actually necessary should be allowed. In 
short, to crown all these acts of revolutionary ven- 
geance, it was decreed that tlie royal tombs at 
Saint-Denis should be destroyed. 

Such were tlie measures which the imminent dan- 
gers of the month of August 1703, called forth in 
aid of the defence and for wreaking the vengeance 
of tlie revolution, 
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After the retreat of the French fnmi Cicsar’s 
camp to the camp of Gavrelle, tlie allies should 
have followed up an iiTcgnlar army, which from 
the opening of the campaign had been constantly 
unsuccessful. In fact, from the month of Marcli, 
after having been beaten ab Aix-la-Cbapelle and 
at Neerwiiulen, it had lost Butch Flanders, Bel- 
gium, Cmsar’s camp, the camp at Faraars, and the 
fortresses of Coiid^ and Valenciennes. One of its 
generals had gone over to the enemy, and another 
had been slain. Thus ever since the battle of Joiu- 
mappes there had been nothing but a succession of 
retreats, certainly well-managed, bat by no means 
likely to impart confidence in the anny. Without 
even taking into consideration the question of 
marching to Paids, in itself a fool-hardy design, the 
' allies could well have destroyed this nucleus of an 
' arnly, and then they would have experienced no ob- 
I sti’uction whatever, in taking all those strong places 
I which it suited their selfish policy to occupy. But 


immediately after the taking of Valenciennes, the 
English, by virtue of the treaties made at Antwerp, 
now required that siege should be laid to Dunkirk. 
Then it was, while the prince of Cobourg, remaining 
in the neighbourhood of his camp of H^rin, between 
the rivers Scarpe and Scheldt, intended to engage 
the French, and was considering liow to effect the 
recapture of Quesuoy, that the duke of York, on his 
march with the English and Hanoverian array by 
Orchies, Meniii, Bixmude, and Fumes, sat down 
before Dunkirk between the Langmoor and the 
sea. The carrying on of two sieges, therefore, 
gave us a little breathing time. Houchard, who 
had been despatched to G-avrelle, mustered thither 
every disposable force, so as to enable him to fly to 
the relief of Dunkirk, To deprive the EiigUah of 
a Seaport on the continent, to beat single-handed 
our most powerful enemies, to prevent their ac- 
‘quiring the slightest advantage from this war, and 
at the same time to strengthen the English opposi- 
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tion. ngaitiat I’itf, woro Liin rcaaoiin wliich in- 
dunnd tliein to consider Dniildrk as tho most im- 
poi'taut point of tlie ontiro tbcatro of the war. 

‘‘ The welfare of the ropublio is identified with the 
place,” wrote Houehurd to the committee of public 
welfare ; mid Carnot fecUiig perfectly convinced 
timt the troops collcotod hetwccii the frontier of 
the north find that of tlio llhino, tliat is to -say, on 
the Moselle, nei-e ineffeetivo there, decided that 
a reinforcement ahoukl be drawn from them to 
be dispatched into Flanders. Twenty or twonty- 
hvG days thus piisaed away iii making prepiuta- 
tioiia, a delay that well might ha aoeouuted fel- 
on the part of tlie French, who had to eolleet 
together their troops at great distances from each 
other, hut utterly uiiaccountahle on the part of 
the English, who had only four or five days’ marcli 
to make in order to bring them under the walls 
of Dunkirk, 

We left our two armies of the Moselle and Rhine 
doing their best to ndvauoe, hut too late, towards 
Meutz, and not coming up in time to prevent the 
capture of that fortress. Subsequently, they had 
fallen back upon Saarhruek, Hornhach and Wois- 
senbuvg. Wo must give the reader some notiim 
of the theatre of win- that lie may hotter compre- 
hend these various inovemouts. 'The Freiioh 
frontier presents a singular delineatlonof boundary 
on the north and oast. The Scheldt, the Meuse, 
the Moselle, the oliahi of tho Vosges and the Rhino 
oouvergo towards tho north, forming noiu-ly parallel 
lines. The Rhine when it arrives at the toi-miiia- 
tion of tho Voagos makes a sudden bond, no longer 
rumiinp in a parallel with these lines, and termi- 
nates them by flowing round tho base of tho Vosges, 
roooiving the M0.S0II0 and the Mouse in its course. 
Tho allies upon tlie noctherii frontiers had ad- 
vanced between the Solieldt and the Meuse, but had 
made no progress between the Meuse and tlie 
Moselle, booauso the inefiicient corps left hj them 
between Luxembourg and Troves had been imable 
to attempt any thing, but they possessed more 
strength between the Moselle, the Vosges, and the 
Rhine. Wo have already observed that they were 
posted a clieml upon the Vosges, partly on the 
eastern slope and partly upon the western. The 
plan that should have been followed as we formerly 
intimated was simple enough. In considering the 
ridge of the Vosges as a river whereof all the 
passages were to ha occupied, tho entire masses 
could he brought to bear upon one Blo|je so as to 
overpower the enemy on one side, and then re- 
turn so as to overwiiaUn him on the other. Nei- 
ther the French or the allies ever once thought 
of this, and ever’ since the capture of Mentz, the 
Prussians placed upon the western slope, were 
directly opposite to the army of the Rhine, We 
had retii'ed within the famous lines of Weis- 
senburg. The array of the Moselle, amounting 
to twenty thousand men, was posted at Saar- 
hruck upon the Sarre, the division of the Vosges 
amounting to twelve thousand was stationed at 
Hornhach and Kettriok, and comniunicated by tho 
mountains with the left extremity of the army of 
the Rhine. The array of the Rtiine, forty tUonsand 
strong, protected the river Lautre all the way from 
Weissenburg to Lauterhurg. These form the 
lines of Weissenburg ; the Savre runs from tlie 
Vosges to the Moselle, the Lanter from the Vosges 


to the Rhine, and these two river.s both form a I 
single line, which almo.st pcrpendiculiirly hi.scct.s 
tho Moselle, the Vosges, and tho llhino. The 
maatury of this line could ho obtained Ijy occupying 
Saarhruek, Hornhach, Kettrick, Wei.'.aeiihurg, 
and Lautorburg, and it was this tli.it we hud ac- 
complislied. Wo had scarcely si-xty thousand men 
upon tho whole of this frontier, hecauso \vc had 
hccB obliged to send assistance to Houehai'd. 
Tho Prussians had been two mouths in coming 
up towards UB, and at last brought up at Pirnia- 
sciis. Reinforced as they were by foriy thousand 
man who had just brought the siege of Mentz to 
an end, and joined by the Austrians, they might 
have completely overwhelmed us on either of the 
two slopes, but there was an ahscncu of cordiality 
between Prussia and Austria l)y reason of the par- 
tition of Poland. Frederic William, who still re- 
mained in the camp of the Vosges, by no mciuia 
responded to the fervid impatience of Wurmser ; 
this man, who despite of his ago retained his 
natural impetuosity, was every day miiUing some 
fresh attack upon the linos of Weissonhnrg, but i 
his attacks confined to a single point wore un- 
successful, and only caused a useless slaughter of ' 
our soldiers. Such therefore was the state of 
tilings upon the Rhino in the early part of Sep- 
tember. 

In tho south, events were demonstrating their 
effects. The protracted uncertainty of the Lyon- 
iiBso had at last ended in an open defiance, and the 
siege of their city had been determined upon. Wo 
have aU’eady remarked upon the offer they made 
of submitting themselves and recognizing the 
constitution, hut reserving tlioir intentions ns to 
tho decrees which required them to send tho im- 
prisoned patriots to Paris, as well as 1« dissolve the 
newly constituted authority of tho soetions. They 
had indeed displayed their dlsohcdieneo to these 
decrees in the most striking manner, hy sending 
Chalior and Riai'd to the scaffold, by m.akiug daily 
preparations for war, hy appropriating tho public 
money, and in detaining tho supplies despatched 
for the armies. Numerous partisans of tlie eiiii- 
gratioii party had gained admittance among them, 
and inspired them with a horror of tho former 
3 Ionntaitieer municipal an tliorities. Moreover, tliey 
held out strong hopes of the arrival of the Mar- 
seillais, who, ns they said, were coming up the 
Rlidne, as well as of the advance of the Piedmon- 
tese, who were about to debouch from the A]p.s 
with sixty thousand men. Although the Lyonnese, 
who were stauiioli federalists, hated both foreign 
powers and emigrants, yet the Mountain and the 
old municip.al authorities had caused such terror 
that they wore rather desirous of exposing tham- 
selves to the linziu'd and infamy of a foreign 
alliance than to the vengeance of the conven- 
tion. 

The Saone, which runs between the Jura and 
the Cdte-d’Or and the Rhone, takhig its course 
from the Valais between the Jura andtlia Alps, 
both unite at Lyons. This wealthy city is therefore 
placed upon the oonfiuenoe of these twd rivers. 
Following the course of the Sadne in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Macon, the country was entirely re- 
ptihlican, and the deputies La Porte and Reverchon 
having got together some thousand of the requi- 
sitionaries, out off all oominunication with the Jura. 
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UiiboLa-CraiiccJ with Ilia roaervo of thenorny of the 
Sawoy was on h\s way from the quarter of the 
Alps, and protected the upper course of the Rhine, 
but the Ii3’niincse nniclo themselvea entirely mas- 
ters of the lower course of the river, and of its 
light hank up to tlio Tnountains of the Auvergne. 
They also had the entire control of tlie Forez, 
mahing frequent incursions therein, and had re- 
cently obtained a supply of arms from St. Etienne. 
An eminent engineer had erected some good forti- 
fications, and a foreigner had cast some pieces of 
ordnance for their hafcteries. Tho population con- 
sisted of two divisions i the young men accompa- 
nied the commandant Prdey in his excur.sive i 
attacks j the marned men and fathers of families I 
protected the city and its fortiftc.ations. i 

At length on the 8th of August, Duboia-Cranc<?, i 
who had quelled the revolt of the federalists of | 
Grenoble, put liiniRelf in marching condition against 
Lyons, in pursuanco of Ihe decree which com- 
nuindcd him tn reduce this rebellious city lo obe- 
dience. The army of tho Alps amounted altogether 
to nob more tlian twenty-fivo thovmnd men, and 
was soon about to have to deal with the Piedmon- 
tese, who, taking advantage ‘of the month of August, 
prepared for thtdr delioiiche by the grand chain of 
the Alps. Tills army, ue have just observed, liad 
just been reduced by tlie two detachments de- 
spatched for tho reinrorccniPiifc of tho army of 
Italy, and tlie suppre'asion of the Marseillais. 

The pLiy-dc-Udine, wlio wus to furnish its quota 
of recruits, liad retained them for the purpose of 
auppmsing the revolt of the Lozere, a subject we 
have already irntjcfol. Houcliard had kept back 
the legion of the Rhine which had been appointed 
for tlie Al[is ; and tlie ministry were constantly 
holding out promises of a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand horse, which after all never came. However, 
Diiboia-Crancd formed a company of five tiiousand 
regular troops, and added to them seven or eight 
thousand young requisitionavies. With this force 
he managed to station himself between tlic Sadne 
aud the Rhone so as to occupy the upper course of 
these rivers and iiittu'ccpt the supplies coining to 
Lyons by water, to maintain his line of conimmu- 
cation with the army of the Alps, aud to cut off the 
coninuiuicatioii tlic besieged possessed with Swit- 
zerland and the S.avoy. By these ari'angenienls 
he constantly left tho Foiez open to the Lyonnesc, 
and wliat was more, the important heights of Four- 
vicrea ; but his situatiou hardly permitted him 
to act otherwise than as lie did. The most material 
point was to gain possession of tlio two streams, 
and thus cut off all communication between Lyons 
and Switzerland and Piedmont. Bubois-Craiicd 
liad to wait some time hefura he could cffectxuite 
the blockade, fur the new forces which had been 
promised liiin, as well as tho siega-ordnance wliicli 
liad to be drawn from our fortre.sscs in the Alps. 
The conveyance of this ordnance required five 
thonsand h(>rses. 

On the 8th of August ho summoned the town to 
surrender; the conditiona he named were the abso- 
lute aubrnission of all the citizens, their shutting 
themselves up in their houses, the surrender 
of the arsenal, nnd the formation of a provisional 
municipality. Bub at this juncture the con- 
cealed emigrants who were in the commission and 
the staff, renewed their deception upon the Lyon- 


neae, by frightening them with the idofi of tho rea- 
toratioii of the Mountaineer miiuicipaUty, and by 
inloi’ming them that sixty thousand PiedmonteBo 
were about to dcboiiche upon their city. An engage- 
ment which took place between two advanced 
posts, and tenninated in favour of the Lyoniiese, 
animated them to the greatest excess, and iiuluceil 
them to defend the place and thus decide their 
fate. Dubois-Craned began hia cannonade upon 
the quarter of the Croix-Riissc, between the two 
rivers, where he had taken up his position, and 
from the day that lie began liis fire committed 
the greatest devastation. Thus one of tho most 
important of our manufacturing towns was reduced 
to the horrors of a bombardment, and we had to 
carry this bombiirdnicnt into execution in sight of 
the Piedmontese, who were coming down from the 
Alps. 

While those things wove taking place, Car- 
teaux had marched against Marseilles, and had 
crossed the Durance in the month of August. The 
Marseillais bad retreated from Aix to their own 
city, and had made up tlioir mind.s to defend the 
passes of Septemes, crossed by the road from Aix 
to M.araeillt*3. On the 24tli Gonci’ul Doppet at- 
tacked thorn with the adviinccd guard of Carteaux; 
tho action was very hot, but one section who hail 
‘ always been opposcil to the other, passed over to tho 
side of the republicans and decided the combat in 
their favour. The passes were carried by storm, 
and on tho 25th Carteaux entered Marseilles with 
his small army. 

Tills event decided another, the most diBastrous 
of any that had yet oppressed the republic. The 
town of Toulon, which had always appeared actu- 
ated by the most violent republican feeling, so long 
as tho municipality had been maintained there, had 
clianged its political opinions umicr the newly con- 
stituted authority of the sections, and was about to 
undergo a change in its dominant party feeling. 
The Jacobins joining with the municipality, ex- 
pressed themselves with the utmost violence 
against the aristocratic officers of the navy ; they 
never ceased tiieir complaints of tlie negligence 
and delay in repairing the squadron, of its being thus 
I detained in port, and made a grand outcry for the 
! punishment of those officers to whoso misconduct 
they imputed the adverse issue of the Sardinian ex- 
' pedition. The modei'ate republican? of that place 
replied, ns indeed they did on every other occa- 
sion, that nono but senior officers were cap.'ible of 
' undertakiDg tlio command of the squadrons, that 
the vessels could not be put in a state of reparation 
sooner than they were, that it would be extremely 
hazardous to send them out against tlie allied 
English and Spanish fleets, and that in short the 
officers onanist whom such an outcry was mads 
woi*e not traitors, but merely unsuccessful com- 
manders. The modemte party carried the majority 
in the sections. The consequence of this vvas, that 
a swarm of underhanded agents intriguing for the 
emigrants as well ns the English, immediately in- 
sinuated themselves into Toulon, and induced the 
inhabitants to go -much further than they had at 
first intended. These agents put themselves in 
communication with admiral Hood, and were 
assured that the squadrons of the allied fleet who 
were hovering on the coasts, would be in readiness 
to show themselves on the first signal. The first 
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thing they tlid vvna Lo follow tho example of the 
Lyoiniosu, by trying luul executing one Soveatre, the 
president oC the Jacobin club. The nextthing ti\cy 
did was to rcsttiro fclio refractory pricsta to the exer- 
cise of their snored functions, and cause to be dlsin- 
terred and borne in triumph, the bones of somoiin- 
fovtuuato persona who in the previema troubles had 
poriahed in the royalist cause. Tlio committee of 
public welfare having ordered the ac^mulroii to 
intercept tlio vessels bound to Marseilles, so as to 
be better able t(» reduce that city, the Toulounats 
prevented tlic execution of this order, and made a 
merit of it with the sections of Marseilles. They 
next began to apeak of the dangers to which they 
were exposed in resisting the convention, of tlie 
necessity there was for protecting themselves 
against its viiidictiveness, and as to the possibility 
of obtaining the assistance of England to proclaim 
Louis XVII. The paymaster of the navy was, so 
far as it could be made appear, the principal pro- 
moter of this conspiracy ; he possessed himself of 
the public money, sent coastwise to obtain additional 
funds even so far as the department of the llci’ault, 
and wrote to G-onoa rectuiring them to withliold tho 
supplujs, thus rendering tho situation of Toulon still 
moro criUa.d. Tlio staff olTicers had boon changed; 
a naval officer involved in some accusation 
arising out of the Sardinian expedition, was rc- 
loasod from prison, in order that ho might assume 
tho chief command of the town, an old life-guards- 
man had boon jjlaced at the head of tho national 
guard, and the tortifications wore entrusted to some 
returned emigrants, and histly, they nian.'iged to 
Hucnre admiral Trogoff, a foreigner on whom 
Erauco had heaped favours. Uiidor the prctoiico 
of negotiating an exchange of prisoners a com- 
nuinicatiou was opened with admiral Hood, and 
at tlio very moment wlieii Carteaux was about 
to enter MarsoilUa, when the general constevim- 
tiou was at its height iu Toulon, and when eight 
or ten thousand provenpals, the most anti-revolu- 
tionary of the country, had just taken refuge 
thither, then it was that they doA’ed to make to the 
sections tlio shameful proposal of receiving the 
English, who were to occupy the place for the use, 
and in the name of Louis XVII. 'Die navy, who 
were highly iiicllgiiant, sent a deputation to the 
■sections to remonstrate against the shameful act 
about to bo committed. Hut tho anti-revolulioii- 
ists, as well Toulonnais as Marseillais, now more 
audacious than ever, turned a deaf ear to tlio ex- 
postulations of the navy, and ratified the proposi- 
tion of the 29 th of August, and thereupon imme- 
diately the signal agreed upon was given to the 
English. AdiiiiralTrogoPf putting himself at thchead 
of those who were for giving up the port, signalled 
his squadron to near him by hoisting the white 
flag. The brave rear-admiral Saint-Julien at the 
same time declaring TrogofF a traitor, hoisted on 
board his own ship the signal of his assuming 
the chief command, and made uii effort to rally 
round him such part of the navy ns remained 
faithful to their service. But at this very moment 
the traitors, who were already in possession of the 
forts, threatened to burn Saint-Julicii with hia 
ships, he was therefore compelled to sheer off with 
a few officers and sailors ; every one else was hur- 
ried away without being made acquainted what 
was to be done with them. Admiral Hood, who 


luul for a long time hoi'mcd uncertain how be 
should act, at length appeared, and iimlor the pre- 
tence of taking the port of Toulon ha* the use in 
tnist for IjOuis XVII. roccived possession for uo 
other purpose, iu fact, than to burn and destroy 
the town. 

In tlio meantime, no movement whatever bad de- 
monstrated itself in tho Pyrenees ; in the West, 
measures were on foot to ensure the execution of 
the decrees of the convention. 

Wq left the columns of Upper Vendee putting 
themselves in order at Angers, Sauniur, and Nioi't. 
The Vend^aas had during this interval seized iqjon 
the bridges of C€, and such was the terror tliey 
inspired, that Sauinur was phtcod in a state of 
siege. There was only the column of Lu^on 
and Sables capable of acting on the offetu>ivc, 
and that column was cominaisdefl by one Tuncq, 
one of those gonerala reputed to belong to tlie 
military aristocracy, and whose dismissal Roiisin 
required at tho h.ands of tho ministry. There 
were with him the two reprcseiitativeB, Bourdon of 
the Oise, and Goiipilleau of Enntenay, men whose 
political feelings were the same as Jiis own, and 
entirely opposed to llonein and Rossignol. Gau- 
pilloaii especially, from his being a native of tlic 
country, and by reason of liLs iaiuily conncction.s, 
was induced to treat tho inliabitnnts with indul- 
gence, and toinitigatG those severities wliieh Konsin 
and those about liim were bent upon iiitlicting. 

The Vencldans, who felt some anxiety at seeing 
the cohiinn of Ln^on, rcaolvetl to juib their forces, 
hitherto always sticeossrnl, in array against it. 
They wore particularly desirous of aft'ording relief 
to tho divi.sioii of M. do IlbiraiHl, which stationed 
before 1119011, and standing detuohed between the 
two great armies of the Uj’per and Lower Vendtfe, 
was solely dependent upon its own resources and 
required support. In point of fact, during the 
early part of August, a few companies Imd been 
convoyed in the direction of Ln^ori, but they were 
effectually driven bade by General Tuncq. They 
then resolved upon making a more decisive effort. 
MM. d’Elbec, do Lcscure, do La Kochejaquelin, 
and Charetto Tnuatered forty thousand strong, and 
on the 14 th August, again made their appeaivanco 
in the environs of Lucon. Tuncq liad scarcely six 
thousand men. M. de Lescure, confident in hia 
numerical superiority, gave the fatal counsel that 
the republican army shoulcl be attacked on the 
plain; MM, de Lescure and Charette took the com- 
mand of the left wing, M. d’Elbde the centre, and 
M. de La Rochejaquelin that of the right wing. 
IiIM. de Lescure and Charette pushed forwai’d with 
gre.at energy with the right wing, but on the centre 
tho soldiers who had to measure their strength 
against regular troops did not well stand their 
ground; M, dc La Rochejaquelin, who had missed 
liis road, did not come up in good time to support 
the left wing. Then it was general Tuncq, 
bringing seasouably his light artillery to bear upon 
the centre, already prepared to turn their backs, 
spread utter confusion among them, and in a few 
minutes sent the whole body of Vendeans, amount- 
ing to forty thousand, to the right about. Notliing 
could have been wovac tor the Veudeaus than the 
consequences of this action, for they lost the 
whole of their artillery, and retreated into the 
counti*y in the utmost consternation. 
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At thia very pculod iln; dismiasLil of General 
Timctj, wliicli liad boon sent down at the Biijiges- 
tion of Ronain, enmo to liHiid. Rtourdon imd Geu- 
pilleaUj wlio were highly indignant at this proceed- 
utgj atill field theniaolves in command, and wrote 
to the convention in order to obtain a revocation 
of the nnnister’a order, and made fresh complaints 
against the disorganizing party at Saimuir, who, as 
they said, only eausod general confusion, and were 
seeking to substitute ignorant demagogues for 
experienced generals. At thia same time also it 
was, that Itnssignol, who was reviewing several 
columns under his conimaud, came to Lu^on. 
The interview he there liad with Tuiicq, Gnupil- 
leau, and Bourdon consisted of nothing else hut 
mutual reproach ; notvvithstiiuding two victories, 
he was dissatisfied, because they liad engaged 
without first consulting liiinj for his opinion was, 
and so far he was right, that no engagement ought 
to have tiikoii plaeo before the arniiea had been 
entirely funned and put in ordor. They p.arted in 
the .same mood, and iinmedialely afterwards Bonr- 
doii and GiiupiHeau, being informed of sumo acts 
of extreme sovurity inflicted by Rossiguol in the 
country, had the hardihood to issue an order for 
his removal from office. Upon this, those repre- 
aentative.s who were at S.uimur, being Merlin, 
Bourbotte, Clioudieu, and Rewbell, quashed the 
order of Goupilleau and Bourdon, and restored 
Bossignoh The matter was taUeu before the coti- 
vantioii, and Rossiguol, who was confirmed anew, 
dofeatud hia adversaries. Bourdon and Goupilleau 
Were recalled, and Tmicq was suspended. 

Such was tlie situation of affairs when the garri- 
son of Mentz arrived in La Vendde. It now had 
to be settled what plan should be adopted, and on 
what quarter thia efiieient garrison should he 
brought to bear, that is to say, whether it should 
ha attached to tho army of La Rochette,and placed 
under the orders of Ros.sigaoi, or should it go 
to the army of Brest, and be caramitted to Can- 
claux 1 Thia heoaiue a queatiun. Either was for 
having the conimaud of this garrison, as success 
was suppuacd to attend it wherever it was ordered. 
They came to the concliisiun that the country 
sliouhl he overivliohiied by simultaneous attacks, 
which being directed upon every pnjint of its cir- 
cnuiference, would iiecessiirily converge to the 
centre. But iiiiisinuch as that cnluinn which would 
have the M.ayenyais would have to take a decidedly 
oH'eiibivo part, and drive back the Vcndeaiia upon 
the other coluratiB,it becaiin; a matter for consider- 
ation to aseert.dii upon what point a repulse of 
the enemy would he most effectual for the ob- 
ject intended. Rossiguol and his party inain- 
tiiined that the best course would ho, to march 
tile Mayenpais to tiaumur, so as to drive the Ven- 
difans haeh upon the srii and upon the Lower Loire, 
where they would he utterly destroyed ; that the 
columns of Angers and Saumnr, too inefficient by 
themselves, would require the support of the 
Mayeiiyals in action; that standing by themselves, 
they would be totally incapable of inarchhig into 
tile field, so as to co-operate with the other columns 
of Mort and Luson; that they would not even be 
able to stop the Venddaiis when driven hack upon 
them, or prevent themfrom being dispersed over the 
intovior; and that in short, by marching the Mayen- 
qais by Saumur, no time would he lost, while if 


they went by Nantes, they would he coiiipollud to 
make a considerable circuit, and lose ton or fifteen 
days. Canclaux, on the other hand, was improssed 
with the dangerous conseqiioncon of leaving tho 
sea open to the 'Veiiildans. An English squadron 
had been just diseovered-in the offing of the west, 
and there was no doubt hut th.at the English in- 
tended making a descent upon the Marais. Such 
was the general opinion; and iilthoiigh it tiunied 
out to bo erroneous, it yet formed the general topic 
of conversation. However, the English had been 
recently sending a spy into Vendee. He had ar- 
rived thither in disguise, and enquired as to the 
names of the leaders, their available force, their 
intentions, anil their ultimate ohjoet. So little was 
then laiown in Europe of tho events that were then 
taking place in the interior of France 1 The Ven- 
ddaiis had replied by a request for money and am- 
munition, and by promising that they would bring 
fifty thousand men upon the point where it was 
resolved a descent should take place. Every de- 
bign of this nature was still very remote; but yet 
in every quarter it was looked upon as immediately 
to take jihiee. W e must, therefore, said Canclaux, 
set the Mayenyais in motion by Nantes, so as to 
cut off the sea from the Vendfons, and throw them 
back upon the upper country. ABsuming that they 
would disperse themselves throughout the interior, 
added Canclaux, they would soon be destroyed; 
and as for losing time, that is not worth thinldng 
about ; for the array of Saumur could not he in an 
effective state fur ten or twelve days, even if they 
had the Mayenfais with them. One reason which 
was not openly avowed was, that the army of 
Mentz, regularly trained, mid in good discipline, 
would much rather serve witli experienced men, 
and would prefer Canolnux an experienced ge- 
neral to Rossignol who was inexperienced, as 
well as the army ol Brest, known by the fame of its 
glorious achievements, to the army of Saumur, 
already notorious from its defeats. The repre- 
sentatives who were attached to the diaciplinai-ian 
party were of the same opinion, and were fearful of 
cunipromising tho character of the array of Mentz, 
by placing them in the midst of the jaoobinical and 
disorderly soltliers of Saumur. 

Philippeaux, who among the representatives 
was the most zealous opponent of Ronsin’s party, 
repaired to Paris, and there obtained an order of 
the committee of public welfare in favour of Can- 
claux. Ronsin procured the revocation of this 
order, and it was fin.ally settled that a council of 
war to he holden at Stutmur should finally arrange 
the application of the forces. The council was 
holden on the Snd of September, at which many 
representatives were present. There existed a 
great disagreement of opinions; Rossiguol, who was 
very candid in his views, offered Canclaux to resign 
the command in his favour, if he was desirous of 
permitting the Mayenpais to commence their ope- 
rations by Saumur. However, tho opinion of 
Canclaux had greatest weight; the Mayenpais were 
allached to the array of Brest, and the principal 
attack was to be carried from the Upper to the 
Lower Vendde. The minutes of the plan were 
signed, and it was settled that upon a given day, 
they should start from Saumur, Nantes, the Sables, 
and Niort. 

Tho Saumur party wero exti’emcly chagrined at 
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tills arrangement;. Kosaignnl was energetic and 
ainccre in liis ])rofessious, biU inexperienced 
aiul weak in bmiy ; and altlujugk he might he a 
staunch partisan, he cmilil never render any effec- i 
tive service. He himself did not feel so affi'ontcd i 
as did his satcllitoSj Honsin, Momnro, and all 
the agents of the ministry. Those latter wrote 
without delay to Paris, to make compljiintof thein- 
judieioua step that had keen taken, of the slanderous 
reports against the tans-cHlatle generals, and of the ' 
prejudices which h»'id been instilled into the garri- 
son of Menbz; they thereby demonstiuting that 
there was no great reason to hope on their part 
that they would concur in the plan of the cam- 
jiaign arranged at Saninur. Ronsiii suffei’cd liifl 
ill-temper to ^efc the better of him so far a.s to inter- 
rupt the delivery of stores to the Meiitz troops, 
under the pretence that as this corps was passing 
over from the array of Ttochellc to the army of 
Brest, it was the duty of the latter to furnish the 
provisions. The Mayeii5ais set off without loss of 
time for Nantes, and CaneJanx put every thing in 
order for carrying out the plan agreed upon in the ' 
early part of September. ! 

Such had been the general course of things upon 
the various theatres of war during the months of 
August and September. We must now pursue the 
narrative of tiioao great operations which wore the 
consctluynces of tlieso preparatives. 

The duko of York had arrived before Dunkirk, 
witii twenty-one thousand English and Hanoverians, 
and twelve thousand Anatrians. Marslial Freytag ; 
waa at Ost-Capehe, with sixteen t\\ousand men, and ' 
tlio prince of Orange at Menin, with fifteen thou- 
sand Dutchmen; these two latter divisions were 
stationed at tliab place as an army oi' obsez‘vati«». 
The romuinder of the uUies dispersed in the noigh- 
boui’hood of Quesiioy, and up to the Moselle, 
amountod to about one hundred thousand men. 
Thus one hundred and sixty, or one hundred and 
seventy thousand men were disti'ibuted over that ' 
immense line, their occupation consisting iu laying 
siege to, and protecting all the passes upon that 
line. Carnot, who had begun to direct the 
operations of the French, had already settled iu 
his own mind that this was not a ease where 
every point was to be made the subject of a battle; 
but where an overwhelming mass should be oppor- 
tunely brought to bear upon a decisive point. His 
advice liad therefore been to convey thii*ty-five 
thousand men from the Moselle and the Rliiiie to 
the North. His counsel had been adopted, but no 
more tlmn twelve thousand were able toreiicU Flan- 
ders. Nevertheless with this reinforcement and the 
vai’ious camps stationed at Gavrelle, Lisle, and 
Caseel, the French could formed a mass of 
sixty thousand men, and in the acattei’cd state in 
which the enemy then w'as discovered to be, they 
might have struclc some severe blows. To be 
convinced of this, the reader has only to cast hia 
eyes over tlie tlieatre of the war. In following the 
coast of Flanders towards France, you first find 
Furnea, and then Dunkirk. These two towns, 
bordered on one sido by the sea, and on the other 
by tlie extended marshes of the Grande-MBer, 
have no comniumcation with each other, save 
by a narrow atrip of land, ’The Duke of York, 
who got thither by Fumes, which first presents 
kself to the party coming from Flanders, had 


placed himself upon this strip of hind, between the 
Gmndc-Mocr and tlie ocean, in order to lay siege 
to Dunkirk. Freyfcag’s corps of observation was 
not situated at Fumes, so as to afford a pr<dection 
to the rear of tlie besieging nrni}’; on the contrary, 
it was at a coiifiiderable distance, in the front of 
the marshes of Dunkirk, so as to cut off that assist- 
Jince whieli might proceed from the interior of 
Pi*anc0. The Diitclimen under the command of 
the pi'inec of Orange, stationed at Menin, three 
days’ roarcli from this point, were become of no 
use whatever. A mass of sixty thousand men, 
making a forced march hetweeu the Dutchmen and 
Fi-eytag, might bear down upon Furnea in the rear 
of tlie duke of York, arid thus, by a series of | 
manoeuvres bekveen the three hostile divisions, 
might successively overwhelm FrGytag,tUe duke of I 
York, and the prince of Orange: for this inanceiivre 
a single mass and forced marches were all that was 
requisite. But at that time, all that was thought 
of was to push forwards iu front, by opposing to 
one dctacliment another clotacliinentof equal calibre. 
However, the committee of public welfare bad 
almost conceived the sanio plan. It liad ordered 
the formation of a single division to march against 
Fumes, Ilouchard coinprohended thib idea at the 
luomeut it was given, but he did not retain it, and 
only thought of marching against Fi’oytng, driving 
the latter upon the roar of the duke of York's 
army, and then doing his best to harass the opera- 
tions of the besiegers. 

While Houchai’d was Imsteniug Iiis preparations, 
DunUirk was making a vigorDus defence. General 
Souliam, asftistod by young Hoche, w'lio conducted 
himself at .this siego in an heroic manner, had 
already repelled numerous attacks. The besiegei’s 
experienced considerable difticuUy in opening a 
trench in a sandy soil, at the bottom of wliicb rbey 
came to water when they dug to three feet. The 
fiotilla which was to have come d<Avri from the 
Thames to bombard the place never came, but, on 
tlie contrary, a French fiotilla came out of Dun- 
kirk, and laying broadside to the aea.shore, ha- 
rassed the besiegers, who were pent up on tlieir 
naiTOw strip of land, in w’ant of water, and exposed 
to every possible danger'. This was a case for 
haaty and decisive action, and it was the end of 
August. According to the old sy.stcm of tactics, 
Houchard began his operations by making a move- 
ment against Menin, which only brought about a 
bloody and unpz’ofitable battle. After liaving given 
tills preliminary alai’m, he advanced by variou.s 
routes towards the course of the Yser, a small 
stream which lay between him and Froytag's corps 
of observation. Instead of getting between the 
corps of observation and the bebiogers, he desired 
Hedouvillo to march against Itousbrugghe, merely 
for the purpose of harassing the retreat, of Freytag 
to Furnea, while ha himself w'ent to meet Freytag 
in his vau, by marching with his entire army by 
Houtkerclfc, IlersdeJe, and Bambelce. Freytag 
had stationed his division upon a rather extended 
line, and he had but one portion of it about him 
when he received the first charge of Houebard. 
He made a stand at Hers^ele, but after sharp 
fighting, he was compelled torecross the Ysex, and 
to fall back upon Bambeke, and from thence to 
retreat to Kexpeede and Killem. In thus retreat- 
ing beyond the Yser, he left the wings of his army 
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miicli exposed in front. Wahiiodeu’a cUvisiou got 
delached from him on his right, and his own rc- 
tro.at ill the direction of Roiishruggho was exposed 
to an attack from tlddouvillGi 

Freytag then endeavoured, on the .'same d.*!}', to 
advance and re<!apture Rexpeede, in order to make 
it serve as a rallying point for WaUnoden’s diviRion. 
Ho got to Roxpeede at the very instant the Fi'encli 
were entering that villagQ. A very sharp engage- 
inetit ensued, and Frey tag was wounded and made 
prisoner. In the meantime, towards evening, IIou- 
cliai'd, ■who apprehended a night attack, got out of 
the village, and left lieliiud him no more tiiau three 
battalions. Wafmodcnj who was on his retreat 
with his shattered divi-sioii, came up at the same 
time, and decided on vigorously attacking Ucx- 
ptedoj to clear a passugo for himself. A bloody 
contest took placo in tlio middle of the night, the 
passage was cleared, Frcytag rcscitod, and tlie 
enemy retired in a body to the village of Honcls- 
ehnote. 'J’his village, situated (ip[)Osito the Graiid- 
Motir, and on the road to I'^urues, was one of the 
points by which ho must needs pass in hia reti*cat 
to the latter place. Houchard had abandoned the | 

I principal Lntcutiou of manoeuvring in the direction of 
Furnus, between the besieging array and the army of 
observation: all that he could now do was constantly 
to keep pushing against the front of Marshal Frey- 
tag’s army, and to llirow himself impetuously upon 
the village of IIoiid«5chuote. The whole of the 7th 
uaa spent in observing the enemy’s posts, which 
wore protected by a strong range of artillei’y; and 
on the Otli, a dooisivc attack was resolved upon. 
Since the dawn, the French army were advancing 
towards the whole line, so as to attack the front. 
The right wing, under tlic command of H^douville, 
was extended between Killem and B^veren; the 
centre, commanded by Jourdan, marched direct 
from Killem upon Hondschoote j the left wing 
mado the assault betweca Killem and the Fimies 
canal. The engagement commenced among llic 
cop&ea which covered the centre, and on both aides 
the principal forces were brouglit to bear upon 
lliia point. The French returned several times 
to the assault of the enemy’s posts, and at host 
made themselves masters of them. While they 
' were victorious in the centre, the entrenchnients 
were carried on the right, and the enemy made up 
his mind to retire upon Fumes by the roads of 
Houthem and Hoghestade. 

While these events were taking place at Homls- 
cbotite, the gaiTiaon of Dunkirk made a vigorous 
sally, coraraanded by Hoche, and placed the be- 
siegers in a very critical position. The next day 
after this battle, the latter held a council of war, 
' iuid finding themselves too much exposed on their 
rear, and some delay taking place with respect to 
the naval force that was to have assisted in bom- 
barding the town, they resolved upon raising the 
siege, and to retire to Fumes, whither Freyrag 
had just arrived. They joined each other at that 
place on the evening of the 0th of September. 

Such were those three battles, which had for 
their object and result the compulsory retreat of 
the army of observation upon the rear of the army 
of the besiegers, by advancing straightforwards. 
The last battle has imparted its name to this mili- 
tary achievement, and the battle ‘of Hondschoote 
was considered as having saved Dunkirk, This 


achievomciit M'a.s ii new inciduiitj entirely at vavi- 
aneo with (lio sories of our roversos in tho north, 
and personally snbjeetod tho Kiigliah to a chock, 
(JisappoiiihHl tiiom of their doaroRt hopes, dolivcrcd 
the republic from a misrortvino alio musi, liave 
severely fcU, and imparted a feeling of self eon- 
fitlenco to Franco. 

The victory of Ilondscliooto was tho cause of 
great rejoicings at Paris, animated tlie aspirations 
of our youth, iiiul gave ns reason to entertain hopes 
that our energetic mode of action would produce 
the desired effects. The reverses wo suffer are 
of small iniportanco, provided that they are not 
entirely umnixed with that success wliieli imparts 
liopo and sclf-conhdence to the dejected. The 
alternative only increases tho energy and raises 
tho eiitliimiasm of self-defence. 

While the duke of York was before Dunkirk, Co- 
boiirg had resolved upon tho assault of Quesnoy. 
Tliis fortres.s was entirely destitute of the raeaiib of 
dofeiico, and Coboiirg had invested it very closely. 
The committee of iiublic welfare, far from neglect- 
ing this part of the frontier, had immediately there- 
upon is.sued orders that some detachments should 
be despatched from Landvecics, Cambray, and 
Maiibouge. Unfortunately these dctachnienta could 
not at once be rendered effectivo for this service ; 
one of thorn lay besieged in Landrecics, and the 
other suxroundetl by the enemy in the plain of 
Aveanes, and forming in square, wns broken after 
making a most gallant dufenco. At IcugUi ou tho 
lltli of September, Lo Qnrsnoy. was obliged to 
capitulate. This loss was of litrlo impoj'tance wliun 
put in comparison with the relief of Dunkirk ; but 
it detracted considerably from tho public Matibfac- 
tion produced, by the latter event, 

Houchard, after having compellecl tho duke of 
York to concentrate his forces at Furnes witli 
Frcyta^, could hope for no further success in 
that duection. All that was left for him was 
to throw himself impetuously with equal forces 
upon soldiers of a more warlike character than 
his own, and tluifc without any of those favour- 
able opportunities or pressing urgencies which form 
an adequate motive for hazarding a battle dubious ' 
ill its event. Circumstanced as he was, the best I 
lie could do was to fall upon the Dutch, who were | 
ill dispersed detucliments in the neighbourhood of i 
IMeniit, Halluinj Iloncq, Wcrwick, ivud Ypres. I 
Houchard, who took his measures very cautiously, , 
ordered the camp at Lille to make a sally upon 
Menin, while lie should be doing the same at ' 
ypres. For several days the advanced posts of ' 
Werwick, Roncq, and Halliiiii, were the subject ot 
obstinate contest, and on both sides there was a 
great display of personal bravery, with a very slight 
knowledge of military tactics. The prince of 
Orange, although pressed on all sides and having 
lost his outposts, made a most resolute defence, 
hecausQ he luid been ajiprised of the surreuder of 
Quesnoy, cand that Beaulieu was on his road to re- 
lieve him. At length on tlie 13th of September 
he was compelled to evacuate Menin, after having 
lost upon those different occasions two or three 
thousand men and forty pieces of cannon. A' 
though our army did not make the most of its 
position, and although in default of orders from 
the committee of public welfare it had performed 
its operations by masses too much detached, yet it 
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iiianugt’tl to occupy Mcniii. Upon the iTith our 
army loft ]\U'inn and nnirchi'rl to Courfcray. At 
Bisseghem lb foil in with BonuUeu. The bntlle hc- 
giin favoui'ivlily enough on our side, hut the uii- 
loohcd for appcuraiico of a division of cavalry 
bearing upon the wings of our army, caused a 
panic fear which the cireumataners did not justify; 
every thing was lost and the army fled to Meiun. 
But even this unacoountivUe rout did not end there; 
the alarm siircad to all tlie cncamtnnoiits and posts, 
and the ontira nrmy S(niglit refuge under the cannon 
of Lisle. This ])aiuc terror, which we had expe- 
rienced npu]i other ocoosions and as the conse- 
quence of the youth and inexperience of ourtroops, 
might also have been the effect of a traitorous cry 
of saarfl qiii peutf deprived us of numerous ad- 
vaiitiigcs, and brought us back to Lisle. Tlic re- 
ceii)t of the news of this event at Paris created 
the most gloomy sensation, caused Houchurd the 
loss of the fruits of his victory, raised agaiuat him 
the most violent projadicos, wliich partly recoiled 
against the enramittee of jiublic welfare itself. 
A new aeries of repulses immediately ensued, and 
threw US hack to the same siiuatbm of peril from 
whence we had just for a short tuuo emerged by 
the victory of Ilondschootc. 

The Prussians and the Austrians stationed upon 
the liwo slopefl of tlio Vosges facing our armies of 
tlie Moscllo and Bhino, at last commenced making 
aome luevemeiifcs of a serious nature. Old Wunnscr, 
moro animated than the Prussians, and perceiving 
(he advantiigo.s derivable from the ])aases of the 
Vnsgea, resolved to occupy the importiuit post of 
BodciUhal in tho cVireclion of tho Upper-Lauter. 
In short, ho put a division of four thousand men 
in tlie greatest jeopardy, who had to pass over 
}j)o.st frightful omgs before ilicy could occupy Bo- 
deiitlial. Tho representatives of tlio army of the 
Hhine, who on their part assented to tho general 
impulse which in evm'v quarter had resolved upon 
calling increased energy into action, now ordered 
that a general sally should be inndo from tlie en- 
campments of Weissenburg on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. The three generals, Pesaix, Dubois, and 
Michaud, simultaneously charged the Austrians, 
but exerted themselves ineffectually and were 
lirouglit bade within the lines. The movements 
directed particularly against the Austrian division 
posted at Bodenthal were . totally unsuccessful. 
Nevertheless, they prepared for a fresh attack on 
I the 14th. While General Ferrette should march 
upon Bodenthal, the army of the Moselle putting 
itself in motion upon the opposite slope was to 
attack Piriiiasciis, situated on the side correspond- 
ing to Bodenthal, and where Brunswick was posted 
with a part of the Prussian uvmy. This attack of 
General Ferrette was perfectly successful, our 
soldiers assaulted the posts of the Austrians with 
a moat heroic disregard of the danger, carried 
them, and recovered the important pass of Bodeu- 
thal. But it was far otherwise on the reverse of 
tho slope. Brunswick had been fully awai’e of the 
importance of Pirmasens, whicli closed the passes, 
he had a considerable force and had taken up most 
excellent positions. While the army of the Moselle 
was turning itself on the Sarr© so as to face the 
-rest of the Prussian army, twelve thousand jnen 
Were detached from Hornbach upon Pirmasena, 
Th6 only chance the French had was to carry Piv- 


niaflfiiis by surpribc, but lioing pui'cuti'od aiul 
smartly received with grape-shot on their oarliest 
movement in that direction, they could hut retreat. 
This was what the goneval judged best, hut tho ro- 
presciitativea thought otherwise, and dicy oiah'rcd 
an assault to be iinicle by the three coluiiius, and Ijy 
the three ravines which terininatcd at the height 
on which Pirmaaciis i? situated, Already our 
soldiers, thanks to their intrepidity, were far ad- 
vanced, the (soliuriu on tlie right was even ready to 
dm* the ravine in which jt marched, and tn fall 
round upon Pirmasens, when a cross lire pointed 
against both flanks unexpectedly ovcrwhelmod it. 
Our soldiers at first stood their ground, but the 
firiiig mcreased, and, in short, they were broiigljt 
back along the ravine in whicli they had been light- 
ing. The other columns fell back much in the 
game niamiei*, and they ali fled along the valleis in 
the utmost coufuBion. The army was obliged 
get back to the position from ivhonce it had started. 
Fortunately for us, the Pi’u&sians did not care to 
pursue the fugitives, and did not lake possession of 
the caiiipatllorjibach, which the army laid quitted 
in order to march upon Pirmasens. This affair 
caused us a loss of tvvcnt)-two pieces of cannon, 
four fcliousand killed, wounded, ov prisonej’s. TJils 
repulse of tho 14th of Scpteinbor might liaio 
produced important results. Tho allies encouraged 
by Ibis success began to put all thoir fni’ces in mo- 
tion, they prepared to march in tho direction of tlio 
Snrroanil the Lautor, and tlius to disposse.ss us of 
the encampments of Weisscnburgli. 

The siege of Lyons was nut prosecuted very 
vigorously. Tho Piedmtmteso in debouching Ijy 
the upper Alps into the valleys of Savoy had 
effected a diversion, and compelled Dubois-Craneef 
and KclJermaiJn to divide.their forces. Kellerniann 
had conveyed himself int6 Savoy. Dubois-Craned, 
•who remained before L^ons, insuffieiontly supplied 
aa he was, was showering to no purpose iron and 
fire upon that unhappy city, which having made ujj 
its mind to undergo every exlreinity, was no longer 
to be reduced by the terrors of blockade and honi- 
bardmont, but only by an assault. 

At the Pyrenees we had recently experienced a 
bloody defeat. Our troops liad been z’einaiuing 
during the late events in tho environs of Peipig- 
n.aii, the Spaniards kept within their eamji at Mas- 
d*Eu. As they muBtered strong, were of i\ warlike 
temperament, iind under efficient coiiuuand, they 
were animated and confident. Wo have already 
given a description of this theatre of war. The 
two valleys of the Tech and the Tet forming nearly 
parallel lines ''vith each other, di'\erge from the 
great chiun and spread out towards the sea; Per- 
pignan lies in the latter of these valleys. Picardos 
had crossed the first line of the Tech, inasmuch as 
he had got to Mas-d’Eii, and he had resolved to 
jiass the Tct conbiderably abovo Perpignan, so as 
to be able to get behind that place and compel our 
army to abandon it. In order to effect this, he 
fii’at eonsidcred as to possessing himself of Ville- 
franche. This small fortified town, situated liigh 
cm th© course of the Tet, ■would protect Ida left 
wing from th© intrepid Dagobert, who with tlu’ce 
tUousaud men was making progress in Cerdagne. 
Couaequeiitly towards the commeiicenienC of Au- 
gust he detached general Crespo with some batta- 
lions. This man had only to present himself before 
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ViUc-frjincho, for the cowai'thj' coramimdant opened 
the gates to receive liira, Crespo left a gaitisoii 
ill charge of the place and wont to rejoin Ricardos. 
In the meun time, Diigobert with a va'y small body 
of meu overnin nil Cerclagne, drove hack the 
Spanish np to the Snu-d’Urge), and even had it in 
contemplation to make them retreat to Campre- 
don, Neverthelessj the weakuoss of Dagobert’s 
dctiichmcnt and the fortresa of Ville-franche made 
Ricai’doa dismiss all apprehensions as to the ad- 
vantages obtiiined by tlic French over the left 
wing of his army, and therefore Ricai*doa con- 
tinued to act upon the offensive. On the 31st iif I 
August he made threatening movements against ' 
our cn inp at Perpignaii, crossed the Tot above Soler, 
and then drove before him the right wing of our 
army, which made its retreat to Salces, some leagues 
behind Perpignan, and very near the sea. In this 
position, the French army, one part shut up in 
Perpignan, and aiiotlicr part pent up at Salces, 
having the sea at their backs, found themselves in 
a most i>orilous situation. Dagobert certainly was 
gaining fj'csii advaiUages in Cerclagne, but these 
were not of sufficient importance to alarm Ricar- 
dos, The reprossontatives Fabro and Cassaigne, 
who had retired svith the army to Salces, resolved 
to call Hagobort oii the dismibsal of Bnrhanlane, 
with a view to restore the inlluciice of fortune 
liver our flags. "VVliile tlioy were awaiting fclie 
arrival of the now general they plauued a combined 
movemont, to bo executed between Salces and 
Perpignan, to extricate ourselve.s from this perilous 
situatioQ. They gave orders that one column should 
advance to Pcrpiguaii and attack the Spaniards in 
the rear, while themselves, shifting their position, 
should charge the enemy in front. In point of 
fact, on the I5th of September general Davoust 
issued from Perpignan, with six or seven thousand 
men, while Perignon advanced in the direction of 
Salces upon the Spaniards. Upon a given signal 
they threw thcmaelves forward upon both sides of 
the enemy’s camp; tho Spaiiianla pressed on all 
sides were obliged to take refuge the other side of 
the Tetj leaving behind them iu their flight twenty- 
six pieces of caiiiuin. They immediately I'e-stalioned 
theui.^elves at the camp of tlie Mas-d’Eii, from 
whence tlie^ had iitarted upou this bold but ill- 
sUrred exjieditwu. 

While these events were taking place Dagobert 
arrived, and this warrior, wlio at the age of seventy- 
five conibined the spirit of a yoting man vvitli the 
cousumuiate experience of an old general, lost no 
time in maUing his arrival known by an attempt 
upon the camp .it Mas-cl’Eu. He divided his at- 
tack intu three cohimiia. The first was to set out 
from oiir riglit, and luarehing by Thuiriipon Saiiite- 
Coloiube was to ge.t in the rear of the Spaniards ; 
the smmd moNing from the centre was to attack 
the enemy in front and overthrow them ; and 
histly, tlm third, directing its operations toward.<? 
the left, was to station itself in a wood and cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. This latter, under tlie com- 
mand of Davouat, made a lame attack and fled in 
confusion. The Spaniards were tlien enabled to 
bring all their forces to bear upon the two other 
coJuituis of the centre and the right. Ricai'dos 
assuming that all the danger was to the light, 
brought thither bis most effective forces and con- 
ti'ived to defeat tho French. In the centre, by 


biinaolf, Dagobort cucoiiragiug every ono by luj 
presence, carried the cntrcnclinicnts which 
before liim, and was hinibclf ncai'ly deciding the 
victory, when Ricardos returning with his troops 
flushed with success both on tho right ami loft, 
overwhelmed his enemy by his coniblnod forces. 
Nevertheless, the intrepid Dagobert still held out, 
until a battalion threw down its anus, shouting 
forth, 6rod sure the Mnf/ ! {Vivo le roi.) Dagobovt 
indignant, turned two pieces of artillery upon the 
traitors, and while he thundered these against them, 
he rallied round him a handful of the brave men 
who yet remained true to the cause, and got off 
with some hundred men, for the enemy, who were 
intimidated by his daring beliaviour, did not venture 
to pursue him. 

Certain it was that this brave general deserved 
uotbing but a laurel wreath for his manly bearing 
under such reverses, and if the left column had 
behaved better, and if his battalions of the centi’e 
had not dispersed themselves, his arraugeraentH 
I would have been follosved by the most absolute 
success. Ncvertheloss, the gloomy distrust: of tho 
representatives imputed this misoavrage to him. 
Stung to the quick by this injustice, ho returned to 
take the subordinate comumnd of the Cerdiiguc. | 
Oux' army, therefore, wa.9 once more dinven back | 
upon Perpignan, and placed in danger of losing 
the important line of the Tet. 

The plan of the campaign of the 2nd of Septem- 
ber had been executed in LaVeiulfie. The divi- 
sion of Mentz was, as we have seen, to com- 
mence operations by Kantes. The committee of 
public welfare, who had received iutelligciicc of 
an alamiug nature as to the designs the English 
entertained upon tho west, in every respect ap- 
proved of the idea of bringing the most effective 
forces to bear uiion the coasts. Ros&ignol and hia 
party took great nuibrago at this, and wrote letters 
to the ministry which did not lead them to expect 
a very fervid co-ofieration in the nrrangoments as 
settled. The division of Mentz therefore mai'cliuJ 
to Nantes, whore it was received with great demon- 
strations of satisfaction and welcomed by f^tea. 
A banquet was prepared for them, and before they 
partook of it they prepared themsolves for the fca- 
tive occasion by a sharp skirmish with the enemy’s 
parties scattered on the banks of tho Loire. If the 
column of Nantes had congratulated themselves on 
being joined with the famous army of Mentz, tlio 
latter was not less satisfied in serving under the brave 
Cmichiux and with his division, who had already 
earned a high reputation by tlic defence of Niuitca 
and by a mulLitude of brave exploits. In accordance 
with the arranged plan, hovcral columns starting 
from every point of the theatre of war wci’c to juin at 
the centre and there crush the enemy. Caiicluux, 
gcnci'al of tl>c army of Brest, starting fi'oin Nantes 
was to go down by the left liaiik of the Loire, 
■wheel round tlie wide lake of Grand-Lieu, sweep 
the Lower Vendee, then go up towards Macliecmil 
and arrive at Ldgcr on the llth or the 12th. Ilis 
arrival at this latter point was tho signal of depar- 
ture for the columns of the array of La- Rochelle, 
who were commi.'’5ioned to make war on the country 
by the south and the east. It will be recollected 
that the army of La-Rochelle under the orders of 
Rossignol the commander-in-chief w'as composed 
of several divisions ; the division of Sables u'as 
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commanded by Micszkoimki, that of Ln^on by 
BeFTroy, that of Niort by Cbalboa, that of Saumur 
by Santei'i’o, that of Angevs liy Duhcivao. At the 
instant that Cnuclaux. should arrive at L^gcr, tlio 
column of Sables was to be ordered to put itself in 
motion, lo be at Saint-Fulgent on the 13 bh, at Her- 
biers on the 14 tli, and finally on the ICfch to be 
with Canclaux at Mortagne. The colmmis of 
1119011 and of Niort were by supporting each other 
to advance towards Breasuirc and Argenton, and 
to have reached that height on the I 4 th ; lastly, 
the columns of Samnur and Angers, starting from 
the Loire (night also to arrive on the 14 th in the 
neighbourhood of Vihiera and ChomilM. Thus 
according to this plan the wliole country would bo 
completely scoured from the 14 tb to the lOtli, and 
the rebels would shortly be enclosed by the re- 
publican columns between Mortagne, Breaauire, 
Argenton, Vibiers, and CheimlleS. Their destruc- 
tion would then be inevitable. 

It has been already observed that the Vendtfans, 
having been twice driven back from Lu9on with 
cnnaulerable loss, bad a strong desire to have their 
revenge. They mustered all their strength be- 
fore tlio republicans had executed their plans, 
and while Cinirettc laid siege to tlie cainp of Nan* 
dieroa in the neighbourhood of Nantes, they at- 
kickod tho division of Lufon, which had martdiod 
so far art Cbantnnay, Tliesotwo assaults took place 
on tho 5 lh of September. The assault of Chavotto 
upon tho ctunp of NaudiCires was repelled, but the 
attack upon CluuUomiy being unforeseen and also 
well niiinaged, throw tho republicans into tliegreateet 
confusion. Tlio youtliful and bravo Marccau per- 
forinod prodigies of valour in ox'dor to avert a 
defeat, but hi.rtdiviaion, after having lost its baggage 
and artillery, reiroatod pCU Mele to Lu9oti. This 
repulse was calculated to operate prejudicially 
against tho settled plan, because the disorganiza- 
tion of one of the columns left an empty space 
betwfic]! the divirtion of Sables and that of Niort ; 
but the I’opre&oiitutives used tho most active exer- 
tions to form this column anew, and couriers were 
despatched to Rossignol to apprize him of the 
I cii’cumatanco. 

All the Venddans were at tins time collected 
together at Herbiers under the command of Elbde 
their generalissimo. Like their opponents, they 
bad their mutual bickerings, for the heart of man 
is every whore the same, and nature does not 
exclusively appropriate purity of motive and i 
evei’y species of virtue to one party, and leave 
nothing but pride, sehishness, and the practice 
of vice to the other. The Venddmi leaders bad 
Llicir jealousies of each other iu precisely the 
same manner as the rcipiiblicans. The generals 
exhibited but little respect for the superior council, 
which affected a character of sovereignty. Being 
iu possession of substantive power, they were by 
no means disposed to implicitly obey a poweiMvhich 
owed its factitious existence to their own act. In 
particular, they were envious of d’EIbde the com- 
mauder-in-ebief, and asserted that Bonchampswaa 
far better qualified to have the absolute command. 
For bis part, Charette desired to remain the sole 
master of Lower Vendee. They were ^ierefore 
little disposed to freely communicate their opinions 
with each other, and to concert the means of 
ilelciiding themselves from the republicans. An 
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intercepted iii.s])atehliadjust made them acquainted I 
with tho designs of their enom'u’H. Bonchampa 
was the only one amongat their generals who pro- 
posed a bold line of conduct, and distiuguished 
liiinfitilf by enlarged views, lie was of o\imiou 
tlnit it would not long be practicable for them to 
defend themselves frnm the republican forces col- 
lected together in La VenrVcj that it now Ijecanio 
a matter of urgent necessity fortheni to tear them- 
selves from tiiese forests and ravines, wherein they 
would be buried to all etei'iiity, without knowing 
who their allies were, or being even known to 
them; consequently his advice was, that instead of 
exposing themselves to certain destracthm, they 
bad iniicli better march forth in close column from 
La Vendee and proceed to Brittany, w hero tlicir 
presence would be desirable, and avIigvc tlio re- 
public did not expect an attaclc would be made. 
His counsel also was, that they should march even ' 
to the fica side, seize upon a seaport, pub tlicm- 
R(}lves into communication with the English, there 
receive an emigrant prince, and from thence con- 
vey Ihoiu.sclves to Paris, and thus carry on tho 
war both offensively and defensively. This advice, 
which is said to luivo cniaiiated from Boiichamps, 
was not adopted by tho Voiiddans, ivlioso views 
wore always contracted, and who 011 all occnsimiH 
evinced the strongest repugnance to quit tlu’ir 
native country. All that thuir loaders Bcenicd to 
think about was how to divide the country into 
four districts, that they might singly exerciao 
imlimitod power within the same. Charette waa 
to have had tlic Lower Vonddc, M. de Bnnclmmps 
tho hanks of tlic Loire in tho environs of Angers, 
M. dc La Boclicjaquoliu tho remaining portion cf 
IJpp(jr Anjou, and M. de Lcsciire tho whole of tlio 
district of P(Mt()u at that time in actual rebellion, 
M. d’Elbde was to retain bis empty title of gene- 
rnlisshno, mid the superior council its factitious 
authority. 

Upon the 9 th, C.nnclaiix put himself in motion, 
but loft a strong reserve iiuder the command of 
Groucliy and Ilaxo at the camp of Nandieres, in 
order to protect Nantes, and conducted the column 
of Mentz in the direction of Leger. In the mean- 
time, the former army of Brest, under the coni- 
I Twand of Beysser, making the circuit of Lower 
I Vendee by Poriuc, Bourneuf, and Macliecoul, was 
to fall in at Ldger with tho column of Mciitz. 

These movements, emanating from Ciwiclaux, 
werecaiTied into effect without any difficulty. The 
Mentz column, whose advanced guard was com- 
manded by Kle'bcr, and the main body by Aiiliert- 
Bubayct, drove all its antagonists out nf the field. 
Kleber with bis advanced guard, in a spirit of 
loyalty and heroiam, compelled nil hia soldiers to 
encamp themselves anywhere but in the villages, in 
ordei* to prevent acts of plunder, “ As we passed,” 
said he, in front of tlie delightful lake of GiMiid- 
Lieu, we observed the most beautiful landscapes, 
and also bursts of scenery equally charming and 
diversified. Upon an immense open pasturage 
appeai’ed iniiiiinerable flocks and herds without 
even a Bhopherd. I could not repress the bitter- 
ness of soul I experienced when I contemplated 
the fate of these unfortunate inhabitants, who, led 
astray and deluded by their priests, rejected the 
blessuigB held out to them under the new prder of 
things, in order to rush upon inevitable dcstruc- 
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Kldbor (lid Ins utmost to protect the country 
from tliu soldici’y, and in most cases he was auc- 
ccasful. A (loinmibhloii of civilians had been, 
attached to the staff to carry into execution that 
decree of the lat of August, •which gave order 
for laying waste the country and removing the 
population tn some other place. The soldiers were 
forbidden to set fire to any thing, and the work of 
destruction was to be effected solely under the 
direction of tbc generals and the civil commisaion. 
On tlicldth they arrived atLegeiyind the column 
I of Mentz at that place fell in with that of Brest 
! corninaiided by Beysser. Meanwhile the oolunm of 
Sables under the orders of Mieszkouslu had ad- 
vanced toSaint-Fulgent, according to the prescribed 
plan, and liad al ready coinnmnieated with the army 
of Caiicdaiix, The column of Lii^on, momentarily 
retarded by the defeat it experienced at Chantoiiayj 
had hecu lagging in the rear, Imt by the zealous 
exertions of the rujirescntativos who hud appointed 
a new general, Beffroy, it was again advancing. 
The column of Niort had got so far as Chateigne- 
raic. Thus although thu general movement had 
been delayed one or two days upon every point, , 
and although Cnuclaux had not reached Ldger till 
thu 14 ch, where he ought to have arrived on tho 
I2tli, the sarao delay occurred with respect to every 
one of the cokuuua, the unity of actum was not 
disturbed, and they w^^rG enabied to pursue the ex- 
ecution (if tho \)lan of the campaign. But in this 
iiitorval, tho nows of the defeat experienced by the 
division of LU9011 reached Saunmr; Rossignol, 
Ronsin, and tho wliolc staff, had conceived the 
greatest alarm, and being apprehensive that similar 
niischuncea might befal the two other columns of 
Niort and Sables, of whoso strength they felt 
theiuaelves by uo tueaus ussured, they decided upon 
bringing them hack to their former posts. This was 
one of the most misadvised ordors possible, yet it by 
no means eiuanatod from a traitorous imagination, 
or with the iutention of exposing Canehmx or the 
wing of his army, but they entertained no con- 
fidouce ill his plan, and w’ere but too ready upon 
the appearance of the slightest obstacle to 
declnre it inipraeticublo and tlu'ow it up. It was 
doubtless the same motive which actuated tho staff 
of Suuumr in issuing orders for the retrograde 
niovciueiit of the columus of Niort, Lu^ou, and 
Sables. 

Canclaux in following his march had obtained 
froab advantages, h (3 had ni.aJe an attack upon Mon- 
tfiign on three points; Klc'ber by the Nantes ro:id, 
Aubert-Dubayer by tho Roche-Servih’e road, and 
Beysser by tho road of Saint-Fulgent, all three full 
upon it at one and the same time, and soon effected 
iL disloclgmenfc of the enemy. Upon tho 17th Caii- 
claux took Clissou, and not hcaruig of Rossignwl, 
he resolved to halt, and to confine himself to re- 
porting what hud been done, and to awint further 
instructions. 

Canchiux thereforo estiihlibhod lilnigelf in tlio 
environs of Clisson, left Beysser at Mon’taign, and 
expedited Kldber with the advanced guard to 
Torfou, wluLlier ho uvrived on the 18 th. The 
^ counter order issued from Saumur reached the 
division of Niort, and had been communicated to 
the other divi-siyiis of L119UU and Sables ; they 
had iiumoduitely retre.ated, and by their retro- 
grade movcnimit had amazed tlie Veiideaus and 




grievously emkarrassod Canclaux, Tho Vuudd.ms 
wci’e about one liuiidred thniisaud strong. An iin- 
lueiiso number of thorn had eoUcotod in tho diruc- 
tion of Viliiei’s and Clioinillc, facing the coiuniiia 
of Snumur and Augers ; a still greater iwuubor 
in the neighbourhood of Clissou and Mortagno 
were on Canclaux’s liaiids. When tho coUinnia of 
Angers and Saumur saw bow mmiorous they wuro, 
they said tliat it was the Mentz army that threw thum 
upon their bauds, and complained bitterly against 
that plan of operations which exposed them to the 
onset of so formidable an enemy. This complaint 
was without foundation, and the Veiiddaus had from 
all (juarlers turned out in such immbera that the 
republicans had quite enough to do to keep their 
ground. On the same day, so farfrom falling upon 
the columns of Ro&signol, they bent their course 
against Canclaux ; and d’Elbee and Loscure 
quitted the Uiipor Vendde to meet the Meiitz 
ai’iny. 

By a vemarkablo complexity of events, Rossig- 
nol when ho heard of the successes of Canclaux, 
who had advanced into the heart of La Vendee, 
countermniulcd hia first orders to retreat, and 
ordei*e(l his columns to bring tbenisclves forward 
to the point they had left. Tho columns of Saumur 
and Angers stationed at Ins side were the first to 
engage the enemy, with whom they had some 
skirniislnng, one column at DouiJ, and the other at 
the bridges of C^. The advantage on each aide 
was neai'ly equal. On the 10 th, the column of 
Saumur, under the command of Saiilerro, were 
about to advance from Vihiers to n small village 
I named Colon. By some Tnismanagement, artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry were confusedly jammed 
together in the streets of this village, which lay 
low, Sauterre endeavoured to remedy this lluuder, 
and ordered the troops to fall back, in order to put 
thorn in order for fighting upon a neighbouring 
eminence; but Ronsin, wlio in RossignoPs alisonco 
arrogated to himself the supreme command, found 
fault with Santerro for ordering a retreat, and 
opposed it. At this very time, the Vend^ans 
poured dowu on the repulilicans, and a most awful 
confusion in tlie entire division was the conse- 
quence. This division contained many men of the 
recent enlistments raised at thu sound of the toc- 
sin, and these retreating in disorder, it became 
iiotliiiig else tlmii a confused flight from Coron to I 
Viluers, Doud, and Saumur. On the next day, the 1 
I 9 fch, die Vendi 5 aiia marched against the division of 
Angers, commanded by Diihoux. With the same 
good fortune that had favoured them the preceding 
day, they drove back the republicans beyond 
Erignd, and again possessed themselves of the 
bridges of Cd. 

Upon tlie quarter where Canclaux remained 
there was the same hard fighting. The same day 
twenty thousand 'Vend^ans stationed at the environs 
of Torfou fell upon Klebor’a advance guard, which 
did not consist of more than two thousand men. 
Eldber placed himself in the midst of his soldiers, 
and supported thcni against this rush of assailants. 
The ground where he had taken Ida stand was a 
road coninsandcd by lieiglits, but notwithstanding 
the disadvantageous nature of the position, he 
inaDaged to effect a woU-conducted and orderly 
retreat. However, a piece of artillery having faller. 
from Us carriage, a slight confusion \\a3 the con* 
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ycriuence, aucl liis brave follows wore fm' the first 
tiiuo aliout to ^ivo ground, Kldljcr seeing this, 
atatumod an ofiioor wilh ii few soldiers near a 
lirldge, and said to tbein : My ftiendsy you mudt 
dffi'Hcl ihU ci'Cn to cUath. This eoinmand was obeyed 
with the moat heroic intrepidity. In the meantime 
the main body came uji and renewed the fight, the 
Vendeaiis at hast were dvivoii back a great dis- 
tance, and gained nothing by their transitory 
advantages. 

All these events took place on the 19th j the 
order to advance, wliich bad been of bo little ser- 
vice to the two divisions of Snuinur and Angers, 
had not yet, by reason of tlie distance, been trans- 
mitted to the columns of Lu 9 on and Niort. Beys- 
ser was constantly at ]\Ioiitaigu, forming tho right 
wing of Canchiux’s army and remaining exposed. 
Canclaux, who desired to make use of Beysser as 
a shelter for himself, sent him orders to quit Mon- | 
taigu and draw nearer to the main body. He 
dii’ccted Kldber to advance in the direction of 
Beysbor, in order to cover his movement. Beysser, 
who was too carcIesD, had left bis coUinm badly 
protected at Alontaigu. MM. de Lescuro and 
Charotte came on iiim by surprise, and but for the 
intrepidity of two battalions, who by tlieir steadi- 
iK'sa iiitcrruiited the rapidity of tho pursuit and 
the retreat, this column would liave been utterly 
annihilated. The artillery and baggage were lost, 
and the wreck of this column made tho best of 
Ihuir way lo Nantes, whore they were welcomed 
by tho liriive reserved force stutioued there to pro- 
tect tho town. Canclaux then made up hie mind 
to retrograde, so that he should no longer remain 
eujlich in tho country and exposed to every*attack 
of the Venddaua. lie managed to effect his retreat 
to Nantes W'ith his brave Mayeii^ais, who had not 
HulVered, owing to their commanding appeai-ance, 
na well aa to the refusal of M. Charette, who would 
not join with MM. d’Elbde and de Bonchamps in 
pimsuiiig the repuhlicaiis. 

Tho cause which maiTecl the success of tins fresh 
expedition iig.ainst La Vendee is plain enough. • 
The staff of Saumur had expressed dissatisfaction 
with the amangement which allotted the column of 
Mentz to Canclaux ; the defeat of the 6th of Sep- 
tember afl’orded the staff a sufficient pretext to 
distrust and countermand this arrangement. A 
counter order was immediately given to the columns 
of Sables, Lu 5 on, and La Rochelle. Canclaux, who 
had so far advanced without being attacked, thus 
found himself exposed, and the defeat of Torfou 
rendered Ihs position slill more critical. In the 
meantime, the army of Saumur, on gaming advices 
of his progress, marched from Saumur and Augers 
to Yihiers and Ghemille, and if this army had not 
been so utterly in disorder, it is very pi’obable tliat 
the retreat of the wings would not have marred 
the complete success of tho enterprise. Thus the 
extreme readiness to countermand a settled ar- 
rangement, the faulty organization of tho new 
levies, together with the strength of the Yenddaus, 
who were mere than one hundred thousand strong, 
were the main causes of tliesa fresh disasters. 
Indeed, there was neither treason on the part of 
the staif of Saumur, or defect in the arrangement 
of Canclaux. The effect of these reverses was to 
ua most fatiil, for the renewed defence made by La 
Vendee revived all the hopes of the counter-revo- 


lutionists, and peculiarly augmented the dangers 
to whioli the republic was aubject. lu short, if no 
impression had lieeu made upon the armies of Brest 
and Mentz, the army of Rochelle would have found 
itself once more diBorganised, and all tho recruits 
aceriiiiig from the levy en jwasjc, would have gone 
back to their friends under a deep sense of failure. 

The two parties in the army seemed anxious to 
lose no time in reproaching each other. Philip- 
poaux, always very intemperate, wrote to the com- 
mittee of public safety a letter couched in the most 
indignant terms, wherein he imputed treason to 
the couiitcrniaiul sent to the columns of tlie army 
of Rochelle. Choudieu and Richard tho commis- 
saries foi\Sauinur, answered in quite as iujiiirious 
language, and Ronsin hurried to the ministry and 
the committee of public welfare, to expose the : 
defects iii the arrangements for the campaign, 
Canclaux, said he, having brought greater luas&es 
than necessary into action, in Lower Venddc, had 
tlimwii back upon XJpiier Vendde the entire bulk 
of the rebellious pojiulation, and thus had induced 
tbc defeat of tlie columns of Saumur and of Angel’s. 
Lastly, rcpolling asjjcrsion by aspersion, Ron&iii 
answered the imputation of treason by that of 
aristocracy, and at once denounced the two armies 
of Brest and AJentz, ns being tilled with suspected 
persons ami evil rlia270Be(l characters. Tims it 
was that the ^miInlJsity of tlio Jacobin jiarty was 
becoming more and more embittered against that 
party, who was resolved upon maintaining disci- 
pline and the rognlar conduct of war. 

The news of the unaccountable rout at hlenin, 
the ineffective and sanguinary attack upon Pirira- 
sens, the dcfejits experienced at the BastenuPyre- 
neea, the disastrous termination of the renewed 
expedition against La Vendee, all came to Paris 
about the same time, and produced the most 
gloomy sensation in that rjuaider. The intelligence 
successively came to hand from the lOth to the 
25th of September, and acooixling to what had 
been already experienced, fear provoked violence. 
We have already observed, that the most fervid 
agitators assembled at the Cordeliers, where there 
was even less occasion for reserve than «at the 
Jacobins, and these agitators governed the war 
department under the weak-minded Bouchotte. 
Vincent was their leader at Paris, just as Ronsin 
was in La Vendee, and they seized upon this 
opportunity to renew their oft-repeated grievances. 
Being rendered independent of the convention, 
they would willingly have got rid of its inconvenient 
audiority, an authority which crossed their mea- 
sures when with the armies in the persons of the 
representatives, and at Paris in the cominittce of 
public welfai'c. The representatives in commission 
did uot permit them to carry out the revolutionary 
measvwes with a,ll the violence they desired ; the 
committee of public welfare, directing with sove- 
reign authority every operation according to the 
most elevated and just views, was constantly 
I thwarting them, and this was the obstacle that of 
all others fretted them the most ; therefore they not 
uufrequently entertained the idea of establishing a 
new executive power in accordance with the mode 
adopted by the constitution. 

To have enforced the constitution in all its 
rigour, a course repeatedly and mischievously 
called for by the aristocrats, would have been a 
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luive rociuii’Qd now eleotionsj fiubatituted niiothoL* ’ 
iissembly fov the oonventiuii; this assembly must, J 
aa a sGlt-evidont |iro^ioaitioi\, have been deficient I 
in experience, not coniTinuided the respect of the ] 
country, and would have at once comprehended ' 
within itself every one of the factions. The revo- : 
Intionary enthusiasts clearly apprehending this 
danger, abstained from pressing for a renewal of the 
national reproaentatloUj but yet demanded that the 
constitution should be put in force so hu* as it ac- 
corded with their views. As nearly all of them held 
office in the bureaux^ all they wanted was the for- 
mation of a constitutional niimati'y, whicli should 
be iadependeiit of tbs legislative authority, and 
consequently be inde[)endent of the committee of 
public woltare. Vincent tlicrefore had the audacity 
to frame a petition addressed to the Cordeliers, 
thereby denianding the organization of a constitii- 

I tional ministry and the recall of tlie deputies in 
comnnasion, The excitenient this caused was 
one of the most animated scenes ever witnessed. 

It was in vain that Legendre, the friend of Dantou, 
and already classed with those svliose energy ap- 
peared to be getting lukewarm, opposed this peti- 
tion, aud indeed it was adopted, with the excoptiott 
of that article that required the recall of the repre- 
sentatives on commission. The benefit derived 
from those representatives was so great, and there 
was in this article something so personal against 
the members of the convention, that tliey did not 
venture to persist in retaiuing it. This peiitioO 
caused consideral)l 0 disturbance in Paris, and 
seriou.sly dimiiii-shed the rising authority of the 
committee of public welfare. 

Besides these intemperate opponents, this Com- 
mittee had still many more among the new inode- 
ratists, who were accused of reviving the system 
of the Girondists aud of thwarting the energy ; 
of the revolution. This party, who openly con- 
demned the Cordeliers, the Jacobins, and the dis- 
orgaiiizers of the aiwies, never ceased to urge 
their complaints to the committee, nay, even re- 
proached it for not being sufficiently severe in 
coudeinning the anarchists. 

The committeQ therefore had opposed to it the 
new parties who now began to form themselves. 
As usual, these parties took advantage of adverse 
events in order to found an accuhation against the 
committee, and both of them having agreed in cou- 
deraning its acts, p.assed their opiniuua thereupon 
after their own fashion. 

The total defeat of the IStli at Menin had al- 
ready been made known ; and the l.ate events in 
La VendiSe began to be confusedly so. There was 
a vnguQ intelligence of a defeat at Coron, Torfou, 
and at Montaigu. TJuiriot, wlio had declined 
being a member of the committee of public wel- 
fare, and who was accused of being ono of the 
new moderatists, spoke in strong terms at the 
opening of the sitting against the intrignera aud 
the disorgaiiizers who had been very recently 
making eome novel and very arbiti'm-y proposals 
upon the subject of articles of cousuroption- 
^ Our committee and the executive conucil,” said 
he, are harassed and surrounded by a nest of iii- 
tnguei’s, who only profess patriotism as a, matter of 
private gain to themselves. Yes, the time has 
come, when we must drive away these men of 


voluUou as created for thorn, while the good man 
and the upright uphold U solely for the good of the 
human race.” The propositions, which were op- 
posed by Henriot, were rejected. Bricz, nno of 
the commissaries despatched to Yalencieinies, next 
read a criticjil eissay upon the military uperationa. 
He iiiaUitained that no other than a tlilatory war, 
juid ill fact a war totally inconsistent with the 
French character, liad been carried on; that the 
war had been carried on bit by bit, by insignifi- 
cant masses, and that it was to this aysiem that the 
reverses we had suffered were to be imputed. 
Then, without openly attacking the committee of 
public welfare, he appeared to insinuate that this 
committee had not let the convention know every 
thing; and that, for example, there had been near 
Bouay a corps of six thousand Austrians, who 
might have been every one taken, but this had not 
been done. The convention after having heard 
Ericz added him to the coimnitleo of public wel- 
fare. At this instant there came particular intel- 
ligence from La Venddo, contained in a letter from 
Moutsvigu. These alarming details occasioned a 
general burst of feeling. “ Instead of being 
daunted/’ cries one of the members, ‘‘let us swear 
to save the republic.” At these words the whole 
assembly rose and swore once more to save tho 
republic, whatever might bo tho perils that 
environed it. The members of the committee of 
public welfare, who had not yet come, at tliat 
very moment entered. Barreie, the reporter id 
ordinary, addressed the assembly. “ Every susi>i- 
ciou levelled against the committee of public wel- 
fare will be a victory gained by Fitt. Wo ought 
not to give our enemies the greatest of all ad- 
vantages, that of ourselves vilifying the pou’cr 
conunisisioned for our special protection.” Barrbre 
next made the assembly acquainted with the mea- 
sures taken by the committee. “ For sonio days 
puat,” he continued, “tiie committee has had reason 
to believe that great raiscarringes %Yere committed 
at Dunkirk, where wo could have cut off tho 
English to the last man, as well as at bleiiin, where 
uo exertion was made to counteract the extraardi- 
iiaiy effects of the panic terror. The committee Ima 
dismissed Houclmrd, as well as the brigadier-gene- 
ral Hddouville, who did not do at Menin what lio 
ought to have done, and therefore jt will without loss 
of time investigate tho conduct of tho.se two gene- 
rals; the commitiee will next institute a purifying of 
every one of the staffs and ai'my administrationa; 
tho coinaiittee has established the fleet upon a 
footing that will enable it to measure its strengtli 
with our enemies ; the committee lias just now 
raised eighteen thousand men, it has recently sys- 
tenintised tho attack en masse ; lastly, it is at Eome 
itself that Rome is to be assailed, and a hundred 
thousand men landing on tlie coasts of England 
will march to London to strangle the macbiuutions 
of Pitt. It is unjust then lo accuse the comiuittee 
of public welfare; it has never ceased to deserve 
that confidence which the convention has always 
manifested towards it even until now.” 

Robespierre next spoke. “ For a long time,” said 
lie, “ a desire has manifested itself of scandalizing 
the convention and that committee which is the de- 
positary of her power. Briez, who ought to have 
died at Valenciennes, left it like a poltroon to go to 
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Paris, anti servo Pitt, and the jillieH in vilil'^’ing the 
govornuicnt. It is not enough,” added he, that 
tlio convention still ctnstiiiues to repose confidence 
in us, she ovigUt to solemnly proclaim it, and com- 
niuiucate her clcGiaioii to Bricz, whom she haa just 
now added to our number.” This demand was re- 
ceived with applause, it was ultimately arranged 
that Briez sluiuld not bo added to tlie committee of 
public weirare, and it was dcclare<l by acclamation 
that this C(jmniittee btill possessed the entire con- 
fidence of the natioiial convention. 

Tlie niodcratists were in the convention, and 
they had just been defeated, but tlie most dreaded 
adversaries of the committee, that ia to gay, the 
fervid revolutioniats, were to be met with at the 
Jacohins and at tlie Cordeliers. It was against 
the latter that it had to defend itself. Kohcspierre 
repaired to the Jacobins and exercised Msascend- 
aricyovertliem; he explained the eonductof thecoin- 
niittee, he defended it from the combined attacks 
of the modoratiats and exaggeratiets, and demon- 
strated the dangerous tendency of petitions which 
demanded tlie formation of a constitutional minis- 
try. “Thera must be,” said he, “some kind of 
govcrnvneut to succeed to that which we have de- 
stroyed j the system of organ isiug at this very 
UiUG the constitutional ministry ia in fact uothing 
short ousting the conveution herself, and crum- 
bling her power in the face of the hostile armies. 
No one else than Pitt could have originated this 
idea. Uia agents have propagated it, those agents 
iiave seduced sincere patriots ; and the credulous 
and opt)rcsied people, always ready to complain 
against govcrimieut, who cannot afford a remedy 
for every evil, liavc become the ready eclio of their 
oalmnnioua representations and proposals. Ye 
Jacobins,” r.xclaimcd Rtibcspierre, “ too staunch to 
be gained over, too enlightened to be seduced, you 
will defond the Mountain that is now assailed; you 
will uphold tlie committee of public welfare whom 
they are desirous of scandalizing in order to ensure 
your destruction, and in like manner with your- 
selves will it, triumph over all the devices of the 
enemies of the people.” 

llobespierre was applauded, and so w.as the whole 
I committee in hia person. The Cordeliers were 
brought back to order, their petition was no more 
thought of, aud Viuceut’a attack, victoriously re- 
pelled, produced no rcaiilt whatever. 

However, it became a matter of urgency tliat 
some course should be adopted in respect of the 
new constitution. To abandon the government to 
the new-fangled revolutionists, equivocal and 
unknown us they were, and in all probability 
divided against themselves, as being the offspring 
of all those factious deriving their existence from 
the convention, would have been a perilous affair. 
It therefore became necessary to inform all parties 
that the government would possess itself of the 
supreme power; and before the republic would be 
left entirely to her own guidance, aud to the oper- 
ation of those laws which had been laid down for 
her governance, she would be governed ravolution- 
arily until she should be saved. Numerous petitions 
had already exhorted the convention to continue 
at her post. On the 10th of October, Saint- Just, 
speaking in the name of the committee of pubUo 
welfare, proposed a now form of government. 
He draw a very mournful picture of France ; be 


made the gloomy colours of his morbid imagin- 
ation predominate in this picture ; and by the 
aid of his rare talent, and )>y the assistance of facts 
iu other respects perfectly true, he produced a spe- 
cies of terror iu tho minds of those he addressed, 
lie therefore presented, and caused to be adopted, 
a decree which involved the following propositions. 
By the fii*st article, the government of France was 
declared to be revolutionnrij until peace, signifyin**- 
thereby that the constitution wae temporarily sua- 
pended; and that an extraordinary dictatoi’ship 
was constituted to endure till all danger was over. 
The convention and tlie committeo of public wel- 
fare were invested with this dictatorship, ‘^Thc 
executive council,” said the decree, “the ministers, 
the generals, and the constituted bodies, are all of 
them plriccd under the immediate superintendance 
of the committee of public welfare, who ia to make | 
its report concerning them every eight days. Wo | 
have already explained how Buperin tendance was 
converted into supremo authority, because the nii- 
uiatera, generals, and every dcseriptiim of function- 
aries, finding themselves compellod to submit all 
tbeir acts to tlie committee for its a}>prol)ntion, were 
at last afraid to act upon their own responsibility, 
and obeyed the orders of the committee itRoll', it 
was then said, “ Revolutionary laws ought to be 
executed with dispatcli. The iiulolcucc* of the go- 
vernment having been the cause of the late defeats, 
the delays iu the execution of tlieee laws shall bo 
si)ecifically defined, Tlie commission of any of these 
delays shad be punished as a crime against libertj^.” 
Regulations in respect of articles of consumption 
were appended to these government measures, for 
bread is the people’s I'ight, as Saint-Jii.sfc observed. 
The tabular statement of articles of conBuiiiption, 
when finally settled, was to be transmitted to the 
autliorities. The victualling stock of the depart- 
ments was to be estimated, and secured as closely 
08 possible; as to the superfluous quantity that 
might remain in any department, it was made sub- 
ject to be called into requisition, either for the 
armies, or for those provinces where there }iap- 
pened to be a deficiency. These requisitions were 
regulated by a commission for victualling. Paris, 
as a fortified town, was to be victualled for one year, 
to take effect upon the 1st of March next ensiung. 
Lastly, it was enacted, that a tribunal should he 
instituted, where the conduct and property of 
those who had the admiiiisti^atiou of the public 
money should be made amenable. 

By this grand and important declaration the 
government, thus composed of the committee of 
public welfare, the committee of general safety, and 
of the extraordinary tribunal, found itself pei*- 
fect and maintainable so long as the danger lasted. 
It was, in point of fact, to declare that the 1 ‘evolu- 
tion was in a state of siege, and to apply thereto the 
extraordinary rules of such a state of things, so 
long as it sliould last. To this extraordinary go- 
vernment were added several institutions which bud 
long been called for, and had now become a matter 
of necessary consequence. A call was made for a 
revolutionary army, that is to say, a force specially 
employed to execute the orders of government in 
tlie interior. It bad, in fact, been decreed lung 
since, and was at length constituted by a new de- 
cree *, This army was to be composed of six 
I • Decree of the 3fd of September. 
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thousand luen, and twelve hundred cannoneerg. ' 
It WJia not to be stationary, ajid w«as to repair fx’oin j 
Paris to any town where its preaeuce iniglit he re- 
quired, and there to remain as a garrison at the ; 
expense of the ^vealthicr inhabitants. The Corde- 
liers wiuitod ono for every departmentj but this 
was not agreud to, upon the ground that to urcorJ 
to cacli de]):Li‘tmcut an army specially appropriated 
for itsolf, would be nothing clso than a return to 
federalism. The same Cordeliers further required, 
that eadi detaclinieut of the revolutionary army 
should have iu its train a guillotino mounted on 
ivliecls. Every speoies of extravagance gains as- 
cendancy in the public mind when once it bccomea 
unreHtrained. The convention refused to listen to 
tliGsc deiiiauds, and abided hy wliat ahe had already 
decreed. Jiunchotte, who was entrusted with the 
formation of tins army, enlisted for its service the 
greatest vagaimnds in Paris, and who were ready 
to do whatever the ruling power required of them. 
He conipi).sed the staff entirely of Jacobins, espe- 
cially the Cordeliers; he hurried Roiisin n way from 
ha V’endJe and from Rossignol, in order to put 
him at the head of this revolutionary army. I-Ie 
siibinifctod the list of this etaft' to the Jacobins, and 
subjected each officer to the tost of the ballot. In 
point of fact, not one of tliem had lua appointment 
conftrineil by tbs nuuister, uuth ho had been ap“ 
proved of by this club. 

To the institution of the revolutianary army was 
lastly added tlm act against suspected persona, so 
frequently called for, and the principle whci'cof 
was allowed, the same day that the levy en masse 
was ejiacted. Although the revolutionaiy tribunal 
was in a manner calculated to provide against 
ordinary probabilities, yet it was hy no moans 
satiHiaciory to the revolutionai’y imagination. There 
yet lingered the desire of imprisoning those wliom 
they eould not put to death, and there was also a 
call for rogulatiuna wliich should permit their per- 
sona to be secured. That decree, which put the 
ari’itucrats out of the pale of the law was too vague, 
and moreover, it required .n. trial of the party. 
Kuw what was required was, that upon the mere 
denunciation of the revolutionary committee, a 
suspected individual should <at once be cast into 
prison. In fact, there was passed a decree for the 
provisional arrest until tlie peace, of every sus- 
pected individual *. Those who were deemed sucli 
were, 1. Those who by their conduct, or by their 
connexions, or by their Janguflgo or writings, were 
dochired partisans of tyranny, federalism, and 
Opposed to liberty; 2. Those who were unable to give 
an acemmt, in the form proscribed by the act of tlie 
20th of ilareh previous, of their means of liveli- 
hood, and their performance of their civic duties; 
3. Those who had declined to take out certificates 
of eivisin; 4. fubllc functionaries, either suspended 
or dismissed from their functions by the national 
convention, and by its eoiiiinissaides ; 5. The 
ei-devan£ nobles, the husbands, wivcb , fathers, 
mothers, sous, or daughters, and the agents of tlie 
emigrants, ivbo had not continually manifested 
tbeir 'adherence to the revolution; 6. Those who 
had emigrated in the interval of the 1st of July, 
i7b9> to the proclamation of the act of the 8th of 

* Ttus ratnous decree was passed the 17th of Svpiemher. 
It is hnovtn as lUe Joi des tutpecU. 


April, 17112 , although they might have returned to 
Franco within llio time allowed. 

The prisoners were to be detained in the national 
buildings, and kept at their own cluirgog, and they 
were permitted to move to these place.s of custody 
such furnituro as they required. The committees 
authorized to order tlio .arrest could only act by a 
majority, and were bound to transmit to the com- 
mittee of general safety the list of suspected per- 
sons and the cause assigned for each arrest. Their 
fuiiethma becoming from this ])eriod of a very 
(incrons nature, and almost incessant, occupied the 
whole time of the inemher.g just as a profession 
would have done, consequently it wa.s but right 
they should be paid. Thenceforward they received 
a ssilavy as an indeninificaLioii. 

To theso regulations, upon the urgent require- 
ment of the commune of Paris, was yet added one 
mure, and the last, whicli rcndcnMl this act against 
sii8i>eeted jjerflons more fonniclablo than ever, and 
that was, the revocation of that dccroo which prohi- 
bited doiiiiciliary visits being made during the night. 
From that mojuent every citi/.oii who had become 
obnoxious ivas constantly kopt in dread, and had 
no longer a momentary repose. Suspected persons, 
by couccuUug themselves iu ingeniously con- 
structed and narrow places of retreat, of which 
tbevr necessity had suggested the coutvivanco, had 
hitherto possessed the liberty of breathing tlie 
fresh ail* at night ; however, tliey could do so no 
longer, and the arrests, now multiplied both by day 
and uiglit, soon filled every prison throughout 
Fiance. 

The sectional assemblies were hold every day, 
but the common people could not iind time to at- 
tend them, and as they were absent, revolutionary 
motions were no longer carried. It was tborefore 
arranged at the express instance of tho Jacobins 
and of the commune, that tlicse assemblies should 
be hold but twice a week, and that each citizen 
who assisted therein by liis presence should be 
paid foi’ty sous for each sitting. This certainly 
was the most effectual mode of gaining over the 
people, the not calling them too frequently together, 
and paying them for their attendance. Thefervid re- 
volutionists were irritated because some limits were 
set to their political fanaticibnj,by rcBtricting the sit- 
tings of the sections to two a week. They therefoi’e 
proj>ai-ed a very inflammatory petition, cuinplain- 
ing that the rights of the aovereigu [people] were 
ii jriijgcd, in restricting them fi’oin meeting together 
.so often as they chose. It was young Viudet who 
was tlie or^iiiator of this petition; it was rejected, 
and no more attention was paid to it than to 
numerous other requirements emanating from 
the revolutionary ferment that prevailed. 

Thus the machine was perfect in respect of two 
considei'ations of the gi’eate&t importance iu a 
jeopardized state, war and police. In the conven- 
tion, a committee took charge of all military ope- 
lutious^ selected the generals and delegates of 
every description, and was empowered by the 
decree authorising the permanent requisition, to 
I dispose alike of men and things; and this committee 
did all tills either by its own order or through the 
j medium of representatives sent out upon commis- 
! aion. Uiidcrthia committecthe committee of general 
safety had the direction of the high police, and 
I made use of it as a rneana of exercising a superin- 
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tendance of thi» rovoliitionavy conimitteo appointed 
in each oinmnniui. Indi^'idnala who wore biiBpected 
of hostility or oven of indiHerouco to government, 

; were imprisoned upon the slightest grounds; others 
wlio were more deeply implit*ated were stricken hy 
I the extraordinary tvibviiialj but happily these latter 
were aa yet by no moaua nnmevoua, for this tribu- 
nal previous to this jioriod had passed but few 
condemnations. An army apocially appropriated 
for this purjjosoj and in every sense of the word a 
movoahlc coiumii of (/endannerle attached to this 
system, carried into execution the orders of 
goveruinent, and lastly, the people who were paid 
for meeting in the sections were always ready to 
support it. Thus wav and police boLli centred in 
the committee of public welfare, who being abso- 
lute master, having the means of putting into re- 
quisition the entire w'calth of Franco, and posses- 
sing the power of sending the citizens cither to the 
field of battle or to the scaffold, or into dungeons, 
became invcBted, as a nieauB of protecting the 
revolution, with a supreme and terrible dictator- 
ship. It certainly was obliged to render an ac- 
Gonnt to the convention of its labours every eight 
days, but this statement was approved of ns a 
matter of course, for condemnatory opinion was 
the peculiar ])rivilego of tiie Jacobins, and this 
committee waft master of that chib ever since 
lloljoflpi(‘rri‘’s ajijioiiitmeiit, There was nobody to 
oppose this ptiwrr, except it wei*e the modom- 
tifits who did not go ao fir, and tiio new exag- 
geratists who went inucli further, hut tlioro was 
little to apprehend from eitlior the one or tlie 
other. 

We have already seen that Robespierre and Car- 
not liad been appointed to tlio committee of public 
welfare in the room of Gasfuirin and of Thuriot, who 
were hiith ill. Uobcwplerre had carried thither his 
powerful influence, and Carnot his military science. 
The convention was desirous of joining Danton 
with his cullcagne and rival in renown, Roliespierre, 
but Danton, harassed with Ins labours, and little 
qualified to enter into the miniitiaj of adniinistra- 
tion, and moreover disgusted by the caUiinnies in 
which each jiarty indulged, declined an appoint- 
ment to any committee whatever. He had already 
done quite enough for the revolution ; he had 
imparted resolution in all time of danger, it 
was he who had conceived the idea of the revolu- 
tiouary tribunal, the revnlntionary army, tho per- 
manejit requisition, the tax on wealth, and the 
allowance of the forty sous a sitting to the members 
of the sectional committees ; in short, every one of 
those measures, which altliough praeticnlly cruel 
in their execution, yet imparted to tlie revolution 
that energy whicli effected its salvation, had origi- 
nated witii Danton. Ttwaa at this period that 
Danton began to bo considered as no longer bo 
serviceable as he liad been, for ever smee the 
first invasion by tlie Prussians, the public had 
beoome reconciled to a sense of danger. The 
vengeance that was in preparation against the 
Girondists was repugnant to his notions ; he had 
very recently married a young wife lo whom he wiis 
exceedingly attached, and whom he had endowed 
with Belglc gold, to use tlie phrase adopted by 
Ills enemies, but according to the testimony of 
his friends, the compensation money for his abo- 
lished office of advocate of the council ; he was 


attacked much in tlie same way as MiraliGau and 
Marat with an inflammatory disorder ; in short 
lie requimd rest, and he requested leave of ab- 
sence to spend seme time at Arcis-sur-Aube, there 
to enjoy tlie beauties of nature, of which he was 
passionately fond. He had been reeoininonded to 
make this temporary reUremcnt ns an expedient 
of putting a stop to tho calumnious rejiorta against 
liiin. The victory of tlie revolution would hence- 
forth bo accomplished without him ; two montlis 
of war and energy would suffice for tliat ])urp()se, 
and lie pi-opnscd to liimself to return after victory 
Jiad been attained, to make liis mighty voice heard 
in favour of the vanquished, and of a better state 
of things. Vain illnsion, tho fruit of indolence 
and loss of spirits. To abandon for two months, 
nay for one month, a revolution so rapid in its 
events, w.as to Imcome, so far as the revolution was 
concemed, indifferent and powerless. 

Danton, tiicrefore, declined to l)ecoinc a member 
of the committee <if public welfare, and obtained 
his leave of absence; Billaud -Varonnes and Collot- 
d’Hcrboia were added to the committee, and parrit'd 
with him thither, the one his frigid and inqilacable 
character, and tho other liis fit^ry temper and Iiis 
iiifitieiice with tho turbulent Cordeliers. The com- 
mittee of general safety was formed anew, from 
eighteen members it was reduced to uvue, tuul thosa' 
known as the most uncompronuaing. 

While the government was thus organizing itself 
in the most sti’cnuous manner, an increased energy 
was indicated by all its rcvsolves. grand mea- 
sures adopted in the month of August had not yet 
produced their rebults. La Vond^o, altiiongli as- 
RaiUd in a systematic manner, had made a defence. 
The repulse at Menin had nearly nentralived the 
advantage gained by the victory at Hondschooto ; 
fro-sli exertions were still requisite. The I’evoJa- 
tionary enthusiasm suggested this idea, that in war 
aa ill every tiling else, where there is a will there 
13 a way, and for the fir^t time an array was 
ordered to gain a victory wUhiii a Uiuited 
period. 

All the dangers k) which the ropiibUo was ex- 
posed in La Veiulde were duly considered, ‘^De- 
stroy La Vendde,” Barrere had already said, ‘^and 
tUou Valenciemies and Conde will no longer be in 
the power of tlie Austrians. Destroy La Vetulde, 
and the EngliRh will not trouble themselves further 
about Danldrk. Destroy La VendiiG, and the 
Rhiue will bo freed from the Prussians. Destroy 
La Vendde, and Spain will find lioraolf harassed 
and conquered by the southern departments, when 
acting in unison with the victorious soldiers of Mor- 
tagne and Cholet. Destroy La Veiule'e, and one 
portion of that army of the iuteviov will go to re- 
inforco that intrepid army of the north, so often 
betrayed, so frequently disorganized. Destroy La • 
Vendee, and then Lyons will make no further do- 
fence, Toulon will rise against the Spanish and the 
English, and the spirit of Marseilles will again rise 
to the full height of the republican revolution. 
Lastly, every blow that you. strilce against La 
Vendde will cause a corresponding shock in the re-.. 
belUous cities, the federalist departments, and on 
the invaded froiitiei's. La Vendee, ay La Ven- 
dee. It is there that we must strike the blow, 
between tliis time and the 20tli of October, before 
[ the winter, before the roads shall have become im- 
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passable, aiul before the bnijmda ?iliaU be protected 
by tlio (jUirtftte and inclemency of tbe wcithon. 

‘‘ Xb© committee in one comprehenHivo and • 
liasty glancR Ims noted in the law following words 
all the faults of La Vendee : 

^^Xoo many representatives. 

Too nuicli moral rVisa^'eGmont, 

“ Too many military dissenaions. 

^‘Too littio di.sciplino when flushed with suc- 
cess. 

‘•‘Too many mis-statements in the relation of 
events. 

“ Too mucli greediness, and too great avarice i» 
ene party of the chief ofllcers and administrative 
jiuthorities.’' 

In eonsequonee of these ohgervationa the con- 
tention reduced the nmuber of representatives in 
fonuniasion, consolidated the two armies of lirest 
Mul Rocliellc under one, styled tho army of the 
fcest, aiuI gave tho command of this army, not bo 
.Roswignol or to Canehuxjhutto Lechellc, hngadier- 
reiieral in the division of Logon. Lastly, ti>e con- 
■*enbi<m scttlud tho day by which the war against 
La Vondeij was to he concluded, and this day was 
tl c SOlli of Ocitobor. Tim following is tho procla- 
vnanoii which accompanied the decree 

*‘T11E national convention to the ABM? oy TBE 
WEST. 

** Soldiers of LiTjerty, the brigands of LaVeud^o 
inust be exterminated before the end of the moiitli 
of Oetubci* ; the welfare of the country denuinda 
it j the iioi'vous iiTitation of the French people 
coniTUJUicIs it, and tiieir courage ought to accom> 
olish it, The gratitude of the nation will at that 
! period be manifested to tlioae whose valour and 
patriotiaro shall have in’evocably established liberty 
and the republic.” 

No less piainapt and energetic meuaurea were 
3idopted with respect to the army of the north, to 
efface tho recollection of the defeat at Menin, and 
■to ensure future success. Hoachard, who had 
been removed from Ins command, was put under 
aire.'it. General Jourdan, who l>ad commanded 
the centre at HonJ-'sciioote uais appointed com- 
tnandei’-JU'chief of the amy of the north with 
that of Ardennes. His orders weni to collect at 
Guise coiKsiderable miiaaes, in order to make an 
irruption upon tho enemy. There was but one 
nnvaryiny clamour ag;dnst partial attaclcM. With- 
out taking into consideivitiou either the .plan or the 
operations of Houchard at Dunkirk, they said he 
■Was never beaten when Im attacked en mme, and 
this mode of warfare wag exclusively insisted upon 
.as being the more suited to tbe impetuosity of the 
I’Veiich character, as the saying was. Carnot had 
8efc out for Guise so aa to be at the side of Jouvdau, 
and thus carry into execution a new system of 
warfare oiitii-ely revolntiomiry in its character. 
Three new commissaries had very i-ecently been 
added to Dubois-Craned, who were to make levies 
en w(i9se, and then make a nish upon Lyons. The 
generals were ordered to abandon the system of 
attacking according to the rules of art, but were 
to assault tbe rebellious city out of hand. Thus in 

* Decree of the 1st of October. 


every quarter incroased cfForta woi*o iimdo to 
cn.suro a victorious toriniiiation to the rimipiugn. 

But measures ofaeVurity always go liaiid in hand 
with energy. The proce^a agiduat Cuatine, too 
long delayed in the opinion of tho Jacobins, was 
at length commenced, and was conducted with all 
the violence and barbarity of the now judicial 
forma of procedure. As yet no conimanrU'r-in- 
chief had umde liis a])peaninec on tlic siaitt'old; an 
eagerness to strike sonic exalted victim, as well as 
to make the coiiiraanclerB of tho aynnos rjnah be- 
fore the autlxority of the people, was now inanj- 
fested ; above all, it was Iwiked for that some one of 
the generals should in hia person expiate the defec- 
tion of Dnmouriez, and Custine was fixed upon, as 
lija opinions and sentiments bad caiiserl him to be 
considered as another Duinourie/j. Tim very mo- 
nieut that hadbe< n settled to make his arrest, waa 
when, holding the command of tho army of the 
north, lie temporarily visited Paris, in orclei’ to 
arrange the plan of liis operations with Lbc minis- 
try. Ho was at flrst simply thrown into ])ri.son, but 
shortly a decree for transferring bun to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal was required and granlod. 

Let UH review Custine’s campaign on tho Rhine. 
When cntrustod Nvith a tUviaiun of the army, be 
liad found Spires and Worms iueffici('ntly protected, 
because the allies who were pressing to march 
against Champagne, had left the wiiigH and the 
I year of their arn\y exposed. The German patriots 
: flocking from nil quarters had offered liim their 
I cities: headvancecl, took Spires and Worms, which 
; they surrendered to him, passed by Maiiheiiu, 
I which lay on his road, out of couhlderatiou for the 
! neutrality of the Elector palatine, and also becauso 
he thought ho should not easily obtai]! an entrance 
there. At length he eame to Mnitz, made himself 
master of the place, rejoiced France by hia nn- 
looked forconquesta, and thus obtained an niipoint- 
ment which rendered him independent of Biron. 
At this time, Dumouriez had jubt defeated the 
Frussinim, and made them fall back uppn the 
llhine. Kellermann was near Trdves. It was 
Custine’B duty then to proceed down the course of 
the Rhiae to Cobleutss, to fall In with Ivellevnuann, 
and thus to make himself master of tho whole side of 
the river. Every reason concurred in favour of this 
j plan. The inhaV>itants of Coblentz invited Custine, 

; thoac of Saiiit-GoiU'd and Rhoinfelds also invited 
him ; there is no knowing how far he might havo 
proceeded had he confined himself to the course of 
tho Rhine. It wag by no means impossible for him to 
have gone as low down ag Holland. But from the 
' interior of Germany there were other j)atriots who 
aho invited him, every one imagined from the 
, boldaeas of iiis march that he had a hundred thou- 
; suid men. To advimee into the heart of the 
i enemy’s country and beyond the Rhine, was more 
I flattering to the imngination and the vanity of 
, Custiuc. He humed on to FraiiUfoi't, there to 
i levy forced contributions, and carry liis miBadvised 
extortions into effect. There he was again pressed 
with solicitations. Some hairbralned advisers 
urged him to proceed as far as Cassel in tlie heart 
of the electorate of Hesse, and there seize upon 
the elector’s treasures. The more prudent recom- 
mendation of the French government called upon 
him to return to tbe Rhine, and to march t*’. 
Cobleiitz. But ho was deaf to these suggestions^ 
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aiul indulged his (Ircaiii of oxcitiiig a revolution in 
Gorinaiiy. 

However, Cufltino was flcnaiblo of liis dangerous 
poflition; lie saw plain enough that if the elector 
bi’oici! the neutrality, his rear would be exposed to 
Jilauheiin, indeed he would have taken poBBcs&ion 
of that place which offered itself to him, but he 
dared not. When upon the point of being attacked 
at Frankfort, where ho was unable to keep his 
position, he yet was unwilling t<i leave that city 
and return to the course of the Ilhiiie; in fact, lie 
could not bring himself to throw up hia delusive 
acquisitions, and concur with the other commanders 
ill marching downwarda in tko direction of Cob- 
lentz. In this 3ituati(jn he was surprised by the 
Prussians, lost Frankfort, was driven back upon 
Mentz, hesitated whether he should or should not 
keep possession of that place, tlirew into it some of 
the artillery taken at Strasburg, gave no orders 
for its being victualled till it was too late, was in 
the midst of his doubts and fcara again taken by 
surprise liy the Prussians, retired from Mentz, and 
seized with a panic, fancying himself pursued by a 
hundred and fifty thouHand men, retired into 
Upper Alsatia, almost under* the cannon of Stras- 
hurg. Posted as ho was upon the Upper Uhine 
with a cnnshlcniblc army, he was well able to liavc 
marched against Mentz, and placed them between 
crous llres, but ho durst not do this ; at length, 
becoming asliainod of hia inertness, he made the 
unfortunate attuck of the 15th of May, was beaten, 
and repaired with visible disappointraenfc to the 
army of U\o North, where he scaled liia own dcstvuc- 
tiiin by modorato measures, and by advising very 
pi'Lidcutly that the aiMuy ahould be left in Csesar’a 
ciunp, iiiHlead of making an unsuccessful assault for 
tlio relief of Valeucieiiues, 

Snell had been the career of Custiue. It exhi- 
])ited many faults, ‘but proved no treasoiu His 
trial was proceeded with, and there were called as 
witnesses ngaiiibt liini tlie representatives sent 
upon commission, tlie agents of the executive 
power, both of them obstinate opponents of the 
generals, discontented subalterna, members of the 
clubs at Strasburg, Mentz, and Cambray, and last 
of all, the terrible Vincent, that tyrant of the war 
department under Bouehotte- His trial was nothing 
else but a clamorous crowd of witnesses, who heaped 
false and inconsistent charges, charges perfectly 
inconsistent with true military criticism, but resting 
solely upon accidental mishaps, for wliicli a general 
was not to be deemed answerable, and which could 
never he laid to his charge, Custine replied with 
a certain tone of military veUcnieuce to all these 
charges, but ho v/as overwhelmed. The Jacobins 
of Strasburg told lura that lie refused to make 
himself master of the passes of Porentruy, when 
Lnkner had issued orders to that effect; he proved, 
but to no purpose, tliat the thing was impractica- 
ble. A German repi*oaclied liim with not having 
taken Manlieim since he had been invited thither. 
Custiue’fl excuse was, the neutrality of the Elector, 
and the extreme difficulty of the thing. The inha- 
bitants of Cobloutz, llheinfelds, Darmstadt, Hanau, 
and all tlie towns who had invitod him to come to 
them, and whose territories he declined to occupy, 
generally accused him. As to hia refusal to inarch 
to Goblenfcz, his answer was irrelevant, aud 
threw an imputation upon Kellerman, who, as he 

said, refused to assiRt him ; as to his declining to 
take the other places, he replied reasonably enough, 
tliat every one of the Goniian cnthiisinsts invited 
him, and thatin order to have satisfied them all, he 
must have had to occupy a hundred leagues of 
open country. By a singular inconsistency, while 
he was blamed for not having taken this town, or 
for not levying forced contributions from that, it 
was laid to his charge as a crime, that he had taken 
Frankfort, pillaged the inhabitants, had not made 
tlie^ necessary arrangements for defending himself 
against the Prussians, and had thus ex])ossd the 
hreiich garrieon to the chance of being niafasacred. 
The brave Merlin of Thionville, who gave evidence 
against him, justified him in tliis rpspect with equal 
candour and reason. Even had he left, said Mer- 
lin, twenty thousand men at Frankfort, he would 
not have been able to retain pi^sscssion of it ; it 
was his duty to have withdrawn hiniaelf from 
Mentz, and all that could bo laid to liis charge iu 
that raspeet wus, that ho had not done so sooner. 
But at Mentz, rejoined a crowd of other witnesses, 
he had not made the necessary arrangements, lie 
had neither provided victuals nor ammunition, but 
had only packed tho artillery of which he Imd 
plundered Strasburg, iu order that the PrussianiB 
might get it, together with twenty thousand men 
and two of our dopnties. Cnstiiio proved tliat he 
had issued orilets for victnalbng the place, that the 
artillery was scarcely siiflieient, and that it had 
not been uscIcrbIv accninnhiUMl for the purpose of 
its falling into the hands of tho enemy, Morliii 
supported all tho asBortions of Custine, but what 
he would not forgive in liini was, liis pusillanimous 
retreat, aud his inertness on tho Upper Rhine, 
while tho garrison of Mentz were performing pro- 
digies of valour. Custine to this made no reply. 
He was next charged widi having burned the 
stores of Spires on his retreat; a fnvolous charge, 
for having once been Compelled to retreat, it were 
much better to have burnt the stores than have left 
them for the enemy. A charge was made against birn 
of having caused some volunteex’S at Sjjfi*ea to be 
shot for committing acts of spoliation; to this his 
answer was, that the convention had approved of 
the course ho had pursued. He was furthennore 
accused of having spared the Prussians in a marked 
maimer, of having exposed his army to defeat on 
the I6tli of May, of having improperly delayed his 
return to bis command in the North, of having 
attempted to deprive Lille of its artillery for the 
purposes of Ccesav’s camp, of having interposed 
obstacles to the relief of Valenciennes, of not 
having made preparations to prevent the landing 
of the English, charges which vied with each other 
in absurdity. Lastly,’^ siiid liis accusers, ” you 

have shown respect to the memory of Louis XVX., 
you were out of spirits ou the Slat of May, you 
wanted to hang Dr. Hoffman, the president of the 
Jacobins at Mentz, you have prohibited the circu- 
lation in your army of the Pere D-uchgM and the 
MoiinUxin newspapers ; you have said that 

Marat and Robespierre were disturbers of the 
peace, you have surrounded yourself with aristo- 
cratic officers, you have never had good republicans 
at your table.” These were deadly accusations, 
and contained the real grievances for which he was 
hunted down. 

The procedure was extremely protiacted ; all 
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ilie charges were of so iiidelimto n. character that 
the tnliuiial paused. The daughter of Custiue, 
and a great number of xjersoiia who felt deeply lor 
liim, had hitei'csted iheniaelveg veiy strongly in 
his behalf j for at this period, great as was the ; 
influence of teiTur, some interest might still be ' 
raamfested on the behalf of doomed vieihna. Im- 
mediately upon this the revolutionary tribunal itself 
was deiU)Uiiccd to tlio Jacobins. “It is a most 
paiiifnl task,” said Hebert at the Jacobins, “for 
me to have to denounce an authority of which the 
patnots had conceived such hopes, which at first 
mevited their confidence, hut soon will become 
tlieir scourge. The revolutionary tribunal is on 
the point of exculpating a guilty wretch, in whose 
behalf, it is true, some of the liaiulsomeat women 
in Paris have been stirring heaven and earth. 'I'he 
daughter of Custine, quite as clever an actress as 
her father was at the head of the armies, is calling 
upon every bodyi and nroniiaea every thing so that 
she can but get him off.” Rubeapierre on his part 
denounced the chicanery and the Iiankcring after 
the forma of law which bad pcsseased this tribu- 
nal, nnd maintained that wore it only for bis 
attempt to strip Llslo of her mcaos of defence 
Custiue deserved to die. 

Vincent, one of the witnesses, had ransacked 
the portfolios of the ministry, and had brought 
thither the letters and the orders with wliich Cus- 
tine was charged as having indited them, and 
which certainly did not constitute crintes. Fou- 
quier-Tinville concluded by comparing Custiue 
with Diiniuurie 2 , and thus sealed the doom of 
the unfortunate general, “ DurnourieK,” said fio, 
^ Imd made a rapid march into Belgium in order 
to abandon it with the lilio rapidity, and thus de- 
liver it into the hands of tlic enemy, soldiers, maga- 
zines, representatives and all. lu tho very same 
manner did Custine inarch with similar celerity 
into Germany, left our soldiers to shift for them- 
selves at Frankfort and at Mentz, and would have 
abandoned to the enemy, together with this latter 
town, twenty thousand men and two representatives, 
together with all our artillery, which lie h.ad 
wickedly withJiiiwn from Strasburg. In the same 
manner as Dumoiiriez lias he slandered the con- 
vention and the Jacobins, and undei' the pretence 
of maintaining discipline and good order, he has 
caused some of our brave volunteex-s to be shut.” 
This parallel had full weight wifcli the tribunal. 
Cuatine for two hours defended his military opera- 
tions. Tro-npon-Bucoudray defended his conduct 
in his civil as well as iu his administrative charac- 
ter, but he made no impression. The tribunal 
declared the general guilty, to the great ioy of the 
Jacobins and Cordeliers, who filled the hall, and who 
uttered loud demonslrationa of satisfaction. Custine, 
however, was not unanimously condemned. Upon 
the three questions put, he had successively against 
him ten, nine, and eight voices out of eleven. The 
president having asked him if he had any thing 


fiirthiir to say, ho hndctMl ivrouud him, and not 
scciug Ui.s coimael, lie answonul, “ I have no longir 
any mie to defend me, I die at peace, anil am not 
guilty.” 

He was executed the next morning. This war- 
rior, whoso courage was iinquestionable, betrayed 
great emotion ou seeing the sciiffold. However, ho 
knelt at the foot of tlie scaffold, nttcrod a short 
prayer, recovered himself, and met liia death M’ilh 
firiimeaa. Such ivas the end of this unrortnnato 
general, who was not deficient cither in intelligence 
or character, but who was inconsistent as well ao 
presumptuous, and coniraittecl three grand faults ; 
the first, in departing from his eorroet line of 
operation, in betaking himself to Frankfort ; tlie 
second, in not returning thither, sinco he wns ex- 
horted so to do ; and the third was, his timid in- 
ertness during the siege of Mentz. However, none 
of these faults deserved the punishincat of death ; 
but he uriderwejit the punishment which could not 
be infiicted upon Dumoiiriez, but wliieli like Dii- 
mom-jez, ho had not called upon himself by va.Ht 
and guilty projects. His death ivits a terrible 
exam])!© for every one of the generals, and ope- 
rated as a signal for their absolute obedience to the 
orders of the revolutionary govcrnnient. 

After this act of severity, executions were by no 
means to be tho less frequent. The order of tlio day 
for, expediting the trial of Mario-Autoiuotto was 
revived. The impeachment of the Girondista ao 
often called for and never prepared, was laid before 
the convention. Saint- Just was tlio person who 
prepared the impeachment, and tho petitions in 
suppoi't of this impeachment, winch emanated from 
the Jacobins, compelled the cunventhm to allow it. 
It not only included tho twenty-two and the mom- 
bew of the commission of twelve, but iiltsO seventy- 
three members of tlio right side who, aineo the 
Mountain had obtained tlie cnmi'lete aaceiidancy, 
bad maintained an absohite silence, and bad drawn 
up a well-known protest against the events of the 
31st of May, and the 2nd of June. Some extra- 
vagant wanted the uccnsatioii, in otlier 

words, the sentence of death, to include tlie twenty- 
two, the twelve, and the seventy-three ; but Ro- 
bespierre dissented from this, and proposed a 
middle course, and that was to send the twenty-two 
and the twelve before the revolutionary tribunal, 
and to put the seventy-three under arrest. It 
was done as he wished ; the doors of the hall 
were immediately secured, the seventy-three were 
arrested, and Fouquier-Tinville commanded to take 
chia’ge of the unfortunate Girondists. Thus it 
waa that the convention, getting more and move 
tractable, permitted the order fur sending to their 
death a portion of her members to be tlma ex- 
torted from her. In good sooth, slie could no 
longer parley, for the Jacobins had sent no less 
than five most imperious applications, one after 
the other, in order to procure these latter impeach- 
ments. 
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Every reverse tlmt wo sufferecl only served to 
rouse more effectually tlio revolutionary enerf^y, 
and this energy it was that produced buccras. Tins 
had always been the case throughout tliis memo- 
rable campaign. Ever since the defeat of Neer- 
winden up to the month of August a coiUinuoufl 
aeries of disasters had at length called the most 
desperate exertions into action. The extinguish- 
ment of federalism, the defence of Nantes, the 
victory of ITondschootc, the raising of the siego 
of Dunkirk, had been the result of Llicao exertions. 
Fi’esh reverses at Monin, at Pirmasena, at the 
Pyrenees, at Torfon and Coron in La Vendee, had 
begun to stir up an increased energy, \vl»ich was 
auL'u to produce tho most decisive aucoesaus upon 
every one of tho theatres of war. 

Tlio biego of Lymis wa.s, of all tlie military ope- 
rations, that of which tho result was uu'aitcd with 
the greatest anxiety. Wo left Duboia*Crancd 
oncainpod boforo this town wUli hve thousand 
regular tr(Jt)ps, and from seven to eight thousand 
reipiisitionavy recruits. lie had every reason to 
expect that the Surdiiiiaus, whom the ill-appointed 
army of tlio Great Alps could no longer keep iu 
chock, would sliortly fall upon his rear. As we 
havo already said, ho had stationed himself north- 
ward between tho Sadneand tho RUdno, iu front of 
tho rodouuts of La Croix- llousse, and notupon the 
heights of Saint-Ptiy and Eourviercs, aitnati) west- 
ward, fi’om which the assault ought in all pr(*pricty 
to have been made. The cause of this preference 
was founded upon more than one reason. It was 
above all a matter of importance that he slnmld 
continue iu coininunicaiion with the Alpine fron- 
tier, where the greatest part of the repuhlicau 
army was stationed, and from which quarter the 
Piedmontese would be enabled to come to the 
relief of the Lyonnesc. In this position, he pos- 
sessed tlie fni'tlicr advantage of occupying the 
I upper part of the two rivers, and thus could inter- 
I cept the supplies Vhich would come down the 
Saone and the Rhone. True it is, that the west I 
thus continued open to tlie Lyoimese, and gavo 
them the opportunity of making frequent excur- 
sions ill the direction of Saint-Etienne and Mont- 
brison; but every day intelligence was received of 
the forthcoming contingents from tho Puy-de- 
D6me, and when once he had been joined by these 
reinforcements, Dubois-Craned could well complete 
the blockade on the western side, and then select 
the most fit point whereon to make his attack. In 
the inoautirae, he coutented himsolf by henmiiiig 
in the enemy, cannonading La Croix-Rousse on the 
north, and opening his trenolius on the east, in 
front of the bi'idgo of la Gnillotiei'e, The convey- 
ance of ammunition was difficult and tardy; in 


fact, they had to be brought from Grenoble, Fort 
Barraux, Brian^on, and Einbrun, and thim tra- 
verse sixty leagues of mountainous countr}’. These 
extraordinary baggage convoys could never indeed 
have been effected without the assistance of press- 
ing every one into the service, and by puUing live 
thousaiid horses in motion, for there had to be 
conveyed to the siege of Lyons fourteon thousand 
homba, tliirty-four thousand cannon-balls, throe 
hundred thousand pounds of gunpowder, eight 
hundred thousand cartridges, and one luiiulred 
and thirty pieces of artillery. 

In the earlier part of the siego intelligence 
arrived of tho march of the PiedmonteHo, who 
debouched from tlie Little SiiitiL-Bernavd and from 
Mount Cenis. Kellerinann upon the urgent polici- 
Ution of tho department of tho Isere immcdiivtoly 
set out, and loft general Diinmy to take his ])ljice 
at Lyons. In point of fact, Diuniiy was only lii.s 
fluhstitute in appearance, for Dnbois-Cmnct?, a ro- 
prc.scutative as also a sldlful onginoer, directed aloiiQ 
all the operations of tl^e siege. In order to expe- 
dite the levy of tho suppUes fi'iim the Puy-de- 
Ddme, Dubois-Craned scut off general Nicholas 
with a small detachment of cavalry, but the latter I 
was taken in the I’orez and fell into the hands of the 
Lyoimese, Dubois-Crnned next despatched in the 
same dii'eetion a thousand disciplined troops, under 
the command of tlie representative Javo([ue.s. The 
expedition of the latter was finecessful, he 
repressed the nribtucrata of Wont-Brison and 
Saint-Etienne, and raised from seven to eight thou- 
sand peasants, whom he brought buck with him to 
the siege of Lyons. Dubois-Craned stationed them 
at the bridge of Oullins, situated to the north-west 
of Lyons, so as to annoy the comnuinicatioiis of 
tliat place with tlie Forez. He caused the deputy 
Reverchon, who had raised some thousand roqui- 
sitionaries at Mn 9 on, lo draw nearer to him, and 
stationed him high up the Sa6ue quite to the north. 
By this the blockade began to be somewhat closer, 
but the operations were tardy, and assaults were 
quite out of the question. The fortifications of La 
Croix-Rousae between the Rh6ue and the SaOue 
could not be carried by storm. On the eastern 
side, and upon the left banlc of the Phdne, the 
bridge of Morand was clefended by a liorse-shoo 
redoubt, very skilfully constructed. On the west, 
the important heights of Saint-Foy and Fourvieves 
could not be taken without the aasistonce of a com- 
petent army, and for the present all that was con- 
sidered necessary wjis to intercept the supplies, 
hem in the town and then buna it. From the 
early part, of August to the middle of September, 
Dubois-Crance liad not been able to make greater 
progress, and complaints began to be made of hia 
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tanUueB?\, witliout making him every proper allow- 
iuice. Nevert;lielo39, ho had committed great de- 
vastations un that ill-fated city. The magnificent 
juihico of Bellccour, the Arsenal, tl^e quarter* of 
St. Clair, the gate of tlie Temple, had fallen a prey 


to traverse the valley of La Mauricuuc with the 
left wing of Ilia army. So tardy was ho in this 
mnveiueiit, that it oecnpiod him from the Idth of 
August into the month of Septemher. Tho French, 
altliuugh much inferior to him in luimerical force, 


to tSic flamoa, which had in pai’ticular caused great made a vigtfi'ous tlofence, and pi'otrueted the rc- 


injury to that fine bnildmg the hospital, which 
towers so majestically ahovQtheIlh6ne. The Lyon- 
ucso nn their part made tho most determined 
defence. A ve^iort liad obtained among them, 

I that fifty thousand Piedmontese were about to 
dehoucli upon their city, the emigration party 
made great promises, but by no means identified 
themselves with the citizens, and these brave cha- 
ravters, ainccrc republicans as they were, were hy 
their inconsistent pcisitlou compelled tu call for the 
disastrou*? and disgraceful aid of the foreign ally. 
These foolings iiiiinil'esked theniSGlvesTGry slrongly 
Oil more tluin one occasion, so us not to be luis- 
undcratoocl. Prdey, who liad been desirous of 
iioisting tlie white flag, soon perceived that coiu'se 
to be imju’aoticable. An obsidional paper currency ' 
liuving beoii created for the purposes of the siege, 
and fioiu’s-do-lis appearing upon the watei*-iuju‘k 
of the paper, they wore obliged to destroy it, and 
maUo another description of paper, Therefore, 
altliough tho Lyonnesc were republicans, yet the 
terror excited by the vengeance of tiie convention, 
the false hopes hold out to them by Marseilles, 
liordenuK, Caen, and above all by the emigration 
party, bud involved them iu a vortex of errors and 
caliLuiities. 

While they were sustaining themselves by the 
hope of the arrival of lifty tliousiind Sardinians, 
the convention had issued orders to the represen- 
tatives, Couthoh, Maignet, and Chateauneuf-RAU- 
doii, to repair to Auvergne and the neighbouring 
departments, to effect a levy en mmse in that 
quarter, and Kellerniaim was losing no time in 
marching to the valleys of the Alps to meet the 
Piedmontose. 

On this occasion, a fine opporttuiity presented 
itself to the I’iediuontese for effectuating a bold 
and masterly attempt, which could not have failed 
of success ; it was to concentrate their principal 
forces upon the little Saiat-RerJiard,and from thence 
to debouch upon Lyons with fifty thousand men. 


treat for eighteen clays. On his arrival at Mous- 
tier, the duke of Montferrat was desirous of joining 
Gordon on the chain of the Graiid-Loup, whicli 
divides the two valleys of Tareniaibe and La 
Maurienne, for it never occuiTod to him to make 
a quick march upon Couflans, tlie point where the 
three valleys meet. This slothliil niarcli, and his 
twi'uty-five thousand men, are quite sufficient to 
testify whether ho was desirous of proceeding to 
Lyons. 

In tlio meanwhile, Kellcrmann, whohad hurried 
from Grenoble, liatl raised the national guard from 
the Jaere iintl the adjacent departiueiits. He had 
infused confidence in the Savoyards, who had 
begun to exhibit apprehenbions of the Piedmon- 
tese government, and ho had managed to get toge- 
ther uot much lees than twelve thousand men. 
He next reinforced the division in the valloy of 
Sallcnche, and bent his steps in the direction of 
Conlhuib, to the outlet of tho two valleys of the 
Tarontaise and La ^Maurienne. This took ]dace 
about the tenth of September. At this period tho 
duko of Montferrat received orders to advance. 
But ICcUeruuuiu, who forcatalled the PiedmontesG, 
did not hesitate to attack them iu their station at 
Espierre, which they bad taken upon the cliuiiis of 
the Orand-Loup, so as to secure a conirminiuation 
between t?ie two valleys, As lie could notajiproacli 
this station in front, he caused it to bo attacked in 
tlie rear by a bingle detachment. This detach- 
ment, composed of half naked anIdiera,novertholG88 > 
made tJie most heroic exertions, and by mere 
manual labour lifted tho cannon upon almost inac- 
ccsbible heights. All at onco tho French artillery 
unexpectedly thundered upon the advanced guard 
of the Piedmontese, who woro exceedingly alarmed. 
Gordon immediately retreated into the valley of La 
Maurienne on Saint-Michel; and the duUo of Mont- 
ferrat conveyed himself back to the centre of the val- 
ley ofthcTju*eutaise. Kellermann having hai'assed 
the duke of Montferj’at on the flanks of his army, 


It W'ell known that the three valleys of Sallenche, shortly compelled liiiii to fall back as far as Saint- 
the Tarentaise, and La Maurienne, lying close to Maurice and Saiut-Gennain, and at length drove 
one another, wind in a sort of spiral form, and that him on the 4th of October beyond the Alps. Thus 


coiUTueiicing from the little Saiut-Bernard, they 
opeiiupon Geneva, ChainbeTy,Lyon.s,and Grenoble. 
A few French divisions were dispersedly posted 
along these valleys. To make a rapid descent by one 
of these valleys, and to station themselves at their 
ciitvauee, would have been a sure method, and 
iu accordance with all scientific principles, of cut- 
ting off the detachmejits engaged in the mountains, 
and making them lay down their anus. Tliei'c 
was little to have apprehended from the attach- | 
ment of tho Savoyards for the French; for the 
assignats and the requisitions had made them 


the short and successful campaign which the Pied- 
montese might have accomplished by defiling into 
the valleys with an increased mass, and then de- 
scending through only on^ of the valleys upon 
Chambtfry and Lyons, failed in this instance for 
the same I’easons that had operated against every 
attempt the allies had made, and which had saved 
France, 

"While the Sardinians were thus driven back 
beyond the Alps, the three deputies despatched into 
the Puy-de-Ddine to effect a levy en masse in that 
quarter, raised the country people, by preaching up 


associate the idea of liberty with its charges and a kind of cinisado, and by persuading them that 
severities, Tlie duke of Montfei'vat, who had the Lyons, so far from being a defender of the repub- 
cotnmand of this expedition, did not take with him iican cause, was rather the strong-hold of the 
more than twenty to twenty-five thousand ineii, foreign and emigration factions. Couthon, altliough 
stationed a division on his right in the valley of paralytic, exerted an activity that his infirmities 
Sallenche, descended witli the main body to the could not uffbet, and excited a general enthusiasm, 
valley of the Tm'ciUaise, and left general Gordon lie first despatched Maignet and Chateauneuf 


Could not uffbet, and excited a general enthusiasm, 
lie first despatched Maignet and Chateauneuf 
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with a firat oohtinn of twolvo thousand men, and 
romained hohind to living np with him an mlditicHuvl 
one of twenty-five ihnnynml men, and to pvncuvB 
the iificcHaiii'Y siipplioa of provision. Buhoiti-Cvance 
sliitionocl the new reornilB on the west aide in iho 
direeiioTi of SiLini-l'’o 3 f, and thus niado iho hh)ckade 
coinplote. At the Bamo time he waa joined bj' a 
detachment from tlie garriaon of Valenciennes, 
wlio, according to the ouiiventions already nwido, 
wore, like the garrison of Muntz, prohibited from 
serving uxcept in the interior; lie placed detach- 
ments of regular troops in /ulvanee of the rcqni- 
fiitionary levies, so as to form offeetivc advanced 
guards to tliccolnmns. His auny might then be said 
to consist of iwenty-fivQ thousand requisitionaries, 
and from eight to ten thousand soldiers W'bo had 
seen service. 

On the 24th, at midnight, he can-fed by assault 
the redoubt of the bridge of Oullins, which led to 
the base of tho heiglita or Saiiit-Foy. The next day 
general Doppet, a Savoyard, who had distinguished 
himself under Carteaiix iJi the war against tlje 
MarBeilliiis, arrived to supersede Kellerrnann- Tho 
reason why Ko, Hermann came to he discharged waa 
the lukewarmness of lua zeal in the cause, indeed 
h© had only been permitted to retain his command 
some few days, to give him time to bring his ex- 
pedition agsiinat tho Piedmontese to a conclusion. 
General Boppot imniodiately settled with Dubois- 
Craned for his attack upon the heigbta of Salnt- 
Poy. All tho propnvations bad boon made for the 
night botweon tho 28th and the 20th of September. 
SiinuUanootis nssiiuUs were dircctod, on the nox*th 
j ill tho direotion of La Croix-Houasc, on the east in 
front of tlio bridge of Morand, on tho south by the 
bridge Mulatiero whicli U situated above the town 
at tlio confliiuncQ of tho Sadne and tlie Rhdne. The 
main assault was to be made by the bridge of 
Oullins on Saliit-Foy. This, however, did not begin 
until live o’clock in the morning of tlie 29th, one 
or two hours after the otliei-s. Doppet encouraging 
his soldiers, made a rush with them upon a first 
redoubt, and then engaged them upon a second in 
a most spirited manner. The great and little Saint- 
Foy wero carried. In the mean time the column 
apjiointed to make tlie attack upon the bridge Mu- 
latiere gained it, and got as far as the isthmus at 
the point where tho two rivers meet. The column 
was on its way to gain an entrance into Lyons, when 
Pre'oy hurrying thither with hia cavalry, managed 
to repel it and thus saved the place; on his pai’t, 
Vaubois, who took the command of the artillery, 
and had conducted a very fierce attack upon the 
bridge of Mordhd, got into the Ivorse-Bheo redoubt, 
but was obliged to leave it. 

Of all these attacks cue only could be said to I 
have been completely suceessful, but then that was I 
the main attack, that of Saint-Foy. What remained 
to be done was to pass from the heights of Saint- 
Foy to those of Fourvieres, far more regularly 
fortified, and miicli more difficult to cany. The 
course Duboi-s-Crance, who acted upon aclmo-w- 
ledged principles and as a skilful tactitian, took, 
was to act so as not to expose himself to the 
chances of a renewed assault, and these were his 
reasons : he was well aware that the Lyonnese, 
who were now reduced to eat pea-flour, had no 
more provisions than would last them for a few 
days, and that tlion they would be obliged tosur- 


rondcr. Ho had experienced tho cfWH of their 
bravery in tludr defence t>f the bridge of La iMnki. 
tifcro aud the bridge of Morand ; bo wi\a ffeaiTul, 
therefore, lest an ns.sanlt upon the heights might 
fail, and that in such ease a check might distjrgaui?,e 
his army and compel him to raiso tlio siogc. 

“ It would be,” haid lie, “ tho best ihing I could do 
for the brave and dowperate bo&iogod, to give them 
the opportunity of saving tbcnisolvos by a battle. 
Let us leave them to perish iroiii tho effect of a 
few days* famine.’’ 

It was at this time that Couthon, oh the 2nd of 
October, came up with a new levy of twenty-five 
thousand peasants of Auvergne. J am coming,” 
wrote be, “with my rucks of Auvergne, and 1 
shall hurl them upon tlie Faubourg of Valsc.” He 
found Dubois-Craned in the midst of an army of 
which he had absolute command, where he luid eata- 
blislicd the orders and regulations of inilit-ary cliaci- 
pline, and where he more frequently exhibited tlie 
uniform of a superior officer tliantlic appoiivancc of 
aropre.senfativoof tliepeople. Coutboii u'.'is irritated 
ill witnobsing a repi’oscntative displacing equality 
by lucuus of a military hinrarchy, and above all, 
would not hearken to him when he spoke of the 
rules of warfare. “ I know nothing,” said he, “of 
tactics, 1 c<Jinc here with the people, their entlui- 
siivstic fury will bear all before them. Wciuubt 
inundate Lyons with our masses, and carry it by 
storm. Moreover, I have jn-ounsod nxy peasants 
leave of absence next Monday, and they must go 
and look to their vintages.” It waa then Friday, 
Dubois-Crance, un expcricjxced luan in his profes- 
sion, and accustomed to regular soldiers, teatifird 
some contempt for these peasants, confusedly got 
together, and insufficiently armed; beproposcLl that 
the youngest of them should be picliod out luid in- 
corpoivited with the bitltalions alreatly disciplined, 
and to send tlio others home. Couthon would not 
hearken to anyone of these prudential suggestions, 
and settled that Lyons Blinukl bo assaulted by 
storm at every point witlitlie sixty thousand men, 
of which they liad now the command, for such was 
now the numerical force of the army in conse- 
quence of the recent levy. At tlie same time he 
sent despatches to the committee of public welfare 
to procure the recall of DuboiS'Cranc^. In the 
council of war it was settled that the assaultshould 
be made on the fith of October. 

In the interval the recall of Duboia-Craned, as 
well as his colleague Gauthier, canui to hand. The , 
Lyonnese had conceived the utmost terror of Du- 
bois-Craued, whom they had observed for two 
mouths so inveterate against their city, mid they 
declared that they would not surrender to him. 
On the 7Gh Couthon summoned thorn for the Inst 
time, and wrote to them that it was himself and the 
repi-esentatives Maiguet and Laporte to whom the 
convention had confided the conduct of tho siege. 
The firing ceased until four o’clock in tlie afternoon, 
and then opened again extremely heavy. They were 
about to make ready for the assault, when a depu- 
tation came to offer terms on tho behalf of the 
Lyonnese. It appeared that the object of this ne- 
gotiation was to afford to Precy and to two thou- 
sand of those inhabitants who were deeply impli- 
cated, the opportunity of saving themselves in close 
column. They therefore took advantage of this 
pause, and issued from the town by the Faubourg 
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I of in order to retreat in tlie direction of 

Switzerland, 

The parley had acareely hegunjWhcnarcpublican. 
column made its way to tlie Ifaiibourg Saint-Just. 
It was too late to make terms, and what was more, 
tiiG conrejUiim would alloAV of none. On tlic 9th, 
the army made its entry into the town, with the 
reprosontiitives at Us head. The inhahitants kept 
themselves close, hut all the persecuted Moun- 
tainm's issued forth in a body to meet the victorious 
army, and prepared to greet it by performing a 
sort of popular triumph. General I)oppet com- 
pelled his soldiers to nbsei'v e the strictest order, and 
left to the representatives the exclusive charge of 
executing the revolutionary vengeance i*eservcd 
for that unhappy eity. 

In the rm-an time Prdey with his two thousand 
fugitives marched toward Switzerland. But Du- 
hoiS'Craucii fureaedug that this expedient would 
he Ids only resource, had for a long time past kept 
all the passes. The uiiliappy Lyonnese were pur- 
sued, diaptu*scd, and slain by the peasiants. Ac- 
cording to Ih’dcy, no more than eighty persona con- 
trived to reach the Helvetic territory. 

Coutlion liad hardly entered, before he restored 
the former Mountaineer municipality, and com- 
missioned it to apprehend and identify the rebels. 
Ho empowered a popular commission to try them 
accovdiiiff to inilitiu'y lasv, He next wrote to Pavia 
with inforniatioii that there were tliree classes of 
inhabitants. 1. 'Wealthy cidprita ; 2. Wealthy 
egotists j 3. Ignorant mcolianioa not identified 
with any party, and alike incapable of distinguish- 
ing goodii’Oin evil. The tivat were to be guillotined 
and their houses levelled ; the second were to be 
mulcted of their entire projicrty ,* and the tliu*d 
were to be IranspUintGiI to some other conutry, and 
a republican colony founded in their stead. 

The capture of Lyons occasioned the utmost 
satisfaction at Paris, and made amends for the dis- 
astrous intelligence at the close of Septeniber. 
Notwithstanding these successful results, complaints 
were made of the indolence of Dubfiis-Cranc€; and 
tiic iiight of tlio Lyonnese by the Faubourg of Vaise, 
which had only been the means of preserving 
eiglity pcrriOTis, was made a subject of animad- 
versi<in. Coiitlion, in particular, accused him of 
having made himself an inilcpeiuieiit general in his 
army, of Imving more often made liis aj^pearance 
in the costume of a superior officer flian in the 
dre.ss of a representative, of having .affected the 
arrogance of a military taetici.an, in sliort, of 
having shown a preference for the regular system 
of besieging a town, rather than to athvcUa en mime. 
All etuiuiry was thevefore immediately .set on foot by 
the Jacobins agaiiiafc Babois-Craiicd, whose activity 
and vigour, however, had been of such service at 
G-renohle, in the south, and before Lyons. Mean- 
while, the committee of public welfare prepared 
decrees of dreadful import, in order to render the 
authority of the convention more formidable and 
more readily obeyed. The following is the decree 
which was presented by Barrere and adopted forth- 
with. 

“ ArL \, Thera shall bo nominated by the na- 
tion.al convention upon the appointment of tho 
committee of public welfare, a commiBsion con- 
sisting of five representatives of the people, who 
are to proceed to Lyons without delay to ap- 


prehend and try according to mili/nry law all 
thoSQ coiiiiter-VDVolutionista who Imvo taken up 
antis in that town, 

"2. All the Lyonnese shall bo cliflamied ; arms 
will bo allowed to those of whom Hiiall be de- 
clared that they have not tampeied uith rebellion, 
as well as to the defenders of tlieir cinmh-y. 

“ 3. The town of Lyons elmll be destroyed. 

“ 4. No part of it shall be prcRorvod except the 
poor-honae, the maniifactorios, the studios of artisls, 
the hoapitals, the public moniimeiita, and those 
commemorativo of events. 

“ 5. This town shall no longn' ho called Lyons. 
It shall be called ‘ Commuiie JjfraiwhU,^ 

“ 6. Upon the ruins of Lyons shall bo erected a 
monument, on which shall be inscribed these 
words : * Lyons made war against Liberty, Lyons 
is no more*, 

The intelligence of the capture of Lyons was 
forthwith conveyed to the two armies of the nortli 
' and La Vendee, where the docisivo blows were to 
be stricken, and a proclamation exhorted them to 
imilato the army of Lyons. It thus aiUlressod the 
army of tho north. “Tho Standard of Liberty 
waves over the walls of Lyons and purifies thorn. 
There contemplate the presage of victory; victory 
is the meed of valour. Victory 5b yours ; strilce 
home, extei'rn’mate the satellites of tyrants '. The 
country has her eyes upon you, the cuuvcntinn 
encourages your generous self-devotion ; a few 
more days and tyrants sliull exist no nioro, and 
the republic will owe to yon its in'ospority and 
glory.” To the soldiers of the Vend 6m iirniy it 
said ; “ and you, also, bra w soldiers, you also will 
gain a victory ; too long has Lii VendiJe vexed the 
republic ; march, strike, and malie an end I All 
our enemies must fall at once; each army inarches 
forth to victoi'y. Would ye be tho last to gather 
the palm and to merit the glory of having exter- 
minated the rehtds and saved the country 

The committee, as we have already seen, did 
not omit to make the most of the capture of Lyons. 
This event, in point of fact, was of the utmost im- 
portance. It freed the eastern part of France 
from the last remains of the rebellion, and deprived 
the intriguing emigrants in Switzerland of all hope, 
as it also did tlie I^iedinonteae, who could nut in 
future calculate upon making any diversion. It 
quelled the Jura, protected the rear of the army of 
the Khine, opened tlie tramsib for men and stores, 
the want of which was beginning to be felt, to 
j Toulon and the Pyrenees ; and lastly, it struck 
terror into all those towns which deinonsLrated a 
tendency to rebellion, and ensured their absolute 
submission. 

It was in the north that the committee was 
anxious to display more energy than ever, and 
where it was expected that the generals and soldiers 
were to exert themselves most extraordinarily. 
Scarcely had Custine’s head been brought to the 
scaffold, when Houchard wag sent before the revo- 
' lutionary tribunal for not having done all that ho 
I could have done at Dunkirk. The recent com- 
plaints addressed to tho committee in September 
Inst, had compelled it to remodel all the staffs. 
It had just completely renewed them, and had 

• Decree of the tgth day of the first month of the year 
H. of the republic. 
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elcvatfcl inort' Huhaltcvna to tlio highest {troTnotioiia. 
Huvichiti'd, the t)\\euing at’ the camiJuign 

was a colonel, and bcibro ilB terniiuation bccamo 
cuinniandci'-iu-chicf, who now stood accused boforo 
the revolutioimry tribunal ; Hoche, a subaltern at 
the siege of Dunkirk, and now promoted to tlio 
command of the army of the Moaelle ; Jourdan, u 
chef de batalUou, afterwards commanding the centre 
on tlie day of llondsehoote, and hiially appointed ' 
commaiuler-iii-cliiof of the army of the north, were 
anioiigwt the must striking examples of the vieisai- 
tudes of fortiiiio in the republican armies. These 
sudden promotions not only prevented soldiers, 
olhcers, and generals from being well acquainted 
with, and well understanding one another, but 
imparted a dreadful idea of that exertion of power 
which thus was directed against the life of every 
individual, not only in the case of evident trea- 
son, but simply for a suspicion, for a meagre de- 
monstration of zeal in the cause, or for a victory ; 
half-gained; but the result was a most absolute 
devotibn on the part of the armies, and of unlimited 
expectations to those taleiua who were daring 
enough to aspire to the daiigeroua chances of the 
generalship. 

To this period nnist bo refciTedthe hrab advances 
of the art of war. Certain it is, the principles of tins 
hcience have been known and practised from the 
oarlioHt times hy capLaiiis who have combined 
bolduoHS of concoptidii with holdiiess of cluiracter. 
In compavat'ivoly roeoni times, Frederic atforded 
an example of the finest strategic combinations. 
But 80 soon as the man of genius disappears, and 
his place is supplied liy men of ordinary character, I 
the art of Avar tlcgenoratea into mere outwiu’d , 
caution and routine. There used to be an inter- ^ 
iniiiable figlit for tlio protection or for the attack | 
of a Imo; it Avasa great point to calculate with pre- 
ci.sion the adrantages of a ground, and to make it | 
available for the purposes of that warfare for which 
it was best suited ; but with all these appliances, I 
there used to bo a contest for Avhole years for a 
province which an adventurous commander might 
have gained by a single manouuvz’c; and this timid 
mediocrity occasioned a greater sacrifice of blood 
than the luirdihood of a rush genius, for men were 
lost Avitliont results being obtained. This had been 
the practice of the skilful tacticians of the coalition. 
Against one battalion they set another, they kept j 
all the roads that were exposed to the enemy, 
and at a time Avheii by a bold advance they might 
have annihilated the revolution, they never had 
the courage to make a bold stroke, for fear of ex- 
posing themselves. The art of Avar required rege- 
neration. To form a compacted mass, to inspire it 
with sclf-confidence and audacity, to convey ib Avith 
celerity beyond a particular river, or a chain of 
mountains, and then fall upon an enemy unex- 
pectedly, by dispersing his forces, by separating 
him from his resources, by seizing upon bis capital, 
was a grand art, difficult of attainment, and which 
required a genius which could not bufc demonstrate 
itself during tho excitement of the revolution. 

TliB revolution, by causing agitation in the pub- 
lic mind, immediately preceded the period of great 
military combinations. In the beginning, the revo- 
lution called to her aid enurjnous masses of men, 
far greater in number than all those that had ever 
been raised for the purposes of kings. The revo- 


lution next elfectcd a ncrvou.s desire to gain mili- 
tary Ruccesaca out of the usual course ul tlmigs, 
exhibited a marked dislike of protracted and acicn- 
tilic wiu’farc, .and suggested the idea of sudden and 
nuuiGi'ous irruptions upon one selected point. The 
common ajiyiiig hoav was, You must figlit in mass. 
This Avas the cry of the soldiers upon the IToutievs, 
and of the Jacobins in tlie clubs. Couthoii, when 
Iac came to Lyons, had made but one reply to all 
the ai‘giimciits of Dubois-CrancLi, an d that was, that 
the assault must be made in mii&s. Lastly, Barrcre 
had made ail able and wcll-digcatcd report, wherein 
ho demonstrated that the cause of our reverses Avaa 
to be traced to our piecemeal hjstem ot hghtmg. 
Thus, by forming masses, by inspiring them with 
flelf-confidenee, by freeing them from the shaL-klcs 
of methodical routine, by iinpresbiug them with the 
spirit and the hardihood of innovating principles, 
the revolution paved the way for the revival ot war 
upon a large scale. Such a change us this could 
not be wrought wilhout disorder. I’casaiits and 
labourers, when transferred to fiolLls of battle, 
Avere,wheii they first Avent tliither, ignorant, uiidis- 
cipHiied, and couatautly liable to ]AiLuic fears, the 
natural consequences of a defective orgauizatiun. 
The representativeB, who came for the pmqiose of 
promoting revolutionary feeling iu the camps, 
frequently required that wliich Avas iiiquacticable, 
andconiuiitted gre.at acts of injustice towards their 
brave generals. Bumoiiricz, Uustiiic, Iloiioluird, 
Brunet, Canclanx, and Jourdan, all pcriBlicd or 
lied from this overwhelming force; but in a month 
thcKC labourers, Avho at iir.st Avere mere Jacobin 
declainiei* 8 , became brave and iiitciUgeiit soldicra. 
TJicee represeiiUitives iinjmrted .an unprecedented, 
and an extraordinary faculty to the armies; and by 
dint of peremptory requirements and elmiigcB, they 
concluded by being able to distinguish those cou- 
rageous talents best adapted to tlieir purposes, 

At length, one man c.'ime to imparc regularity to 
this grand movement — this man was Caraot. For- 
merly, a most ingenious officer, and lately become a 
member of the convention, as avcU as of the com- 
mittee of public Avelfare; as in some measure parti- 
cipating in its inviolability, lie was able to impoi’t 
arrangement and method to the most disjointed 
oper.T lions Avithout being subjected to imputations, 
and above all, to give them a certain impress of 
consistency, which no ministry before him had been 
sufficiently powerful to have effected. One of the 
principal causes of our preceding reverses, was the 
utter absence of system Avhieh acconi panics a great 
ugUation. The coiumitlee now established, and 
become uTesis»tible, and Carnot being invested with 
all the authority of that euinniittee, deference aa'jis 
paid to the talented ideas of an experienced man, 
who, forming liis judgment from a general view of 
the whole,prescribed evolutions in perfect harmony 
with each other, and all of them directed to one 
object. Generals were now no longer able, as Dti- 
mouriez or Custine had formerly done, to act each 
of them iu their own sphere, by draiving all the wju* 
and all the means to themselves. Representatives 
were no longer able either to order or thwart 
, maucauvroB, or iu any respect to interfere with 
superior orders. The supreme Avill of the cuin- 
niittee was to be obeyed, and the uniformity of 
plan Avliich it directed Avas to be strictly adhered 
to. Thus placed in the centre, and casting his eyes 
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over tho fvnmioi’s, the f'enina of Cni'iiot iiaturjilly 
enliirprud ilsulf in pvcptu’tion to its elevation^ he 
conci-iivod the most oxtoiulcd plaiiSj in which pru- 
dence .and holdncas were equally combined. The 
insU’uctiouft sent t<j Houchavd iufford a demonstra- 
tion of this. Doiihtlessj hia designs possessed 
aoinctiiing of -that innptitude which attaches on all 
official pl.ins; and when In'! ordei^ cams to hand 
they were not always applicable to the places for 
M'luch they were designeclj nor could they be exe- 
cuted at the moment; but they compensated hytlie 
completcnesa of the whole for any difficulty attend- 
ant on it.s details, and ensured us in the following 
years triumphs in every quarter. 

Carnot had hastenod to the Northern frontier 
where Jourdau then was. It had hecn resolved to 
attack tlie onomy hiddly, although ho appeared 
formidable. Carnot required a jilan from tlic com- 
nmnder-iu-chief, in order to form a judgment ujion 
Li'S views, und reconcile them with those of the com- 
niitteo, iu fact lua own. Tlic allies on their return 
from DuiiUirlv, towards the middle of the line, had 
joined each other between the Scheldt and the 
Meuse, and thus cornpriaod <a formidable mass, 
capable of cfTeciing decisivo results. W© have 
already made the reader acquainted with the 
I theatre of the war. Several lines divide the space 
lying between the Mouse and tliesea, that is to say, 

I the Lys, the Scarpe, the Scheldt, and the Sambre. 

I Tile ulliea had, iu capturing Cond^ and Valenciennes, 
I secured two importiuit positions on the Scheldt. 

I Le Quesuoy, of which they had very recently made 
themsolvoss ina.'Stera, afforded them a support be- 
twoon tlie Scheldt and the Sambre ; but they pos- 
sessed none upon the Smnbre it&elf. They fixed 
I their thoughts upon Muubeuge, which, by its ))osl- 
j tion upon the Satnbre, would have nearly made them 
masters over the space comprised between this 
river and tho Meuse. At the opening of the en- 
suing campaign, Valenciennes and Maubeuge would 
have afforded them an excellent support for their 
operations, uud their campaign of 179'J would not 
liave been so entirely fruitless, Their last plan, 
therefore, consisted in occupying Maubeuge. 

On the part of the French, among whom the 
spirit of calculating the probabilities of success 
began to develop itself, tl>e course intended waste 
make .a ninvenieut by Lille and Maubeuge upon 
both wings of the enemy, and in thus approacliing 
him upon both his Hanks, it was expected that 
his centre would give way. True enough, that the 
French would in this mode have to expuml all their 
strengthnptni one nr the other of the enemy^s wings; 
but they would still possess the entire advantage 
derivable from their mass; there was certainly less 
of the old mcthocUcal system in this idea than in 
those that had preceded it. However, the most 
pressing matter was tho relief of Maubeuge. Jour- 
dan leaving nearly fifty thousand men in the camps 
of G.avroJJo, Lille, and Cassel, who were to form 
bis left sving, gut together at Cruise as many reiii- 
forconientb us he was able. He had formed one 
tUEisa of about forty-five thousand men, alrwidy dis- 
ciplined, and lost no time in making upj hia regi- 
ments from the new levies that accrued from the 
pei*inanenfcrequi.sitioiu However, these levies were 
in such confusion, that he was obliged to leave be- 
hind him seme detachments from the tvooj» of the 
line, for the express purpose of guarding them. 


Jourdaii then appointed Oui.'io as tho place where 
all the 1‘ceriiitg wero to inuater, and advanced at 
the head of five cohinnia to tlio relief of Maubeuge. 

Already had the enemy invested that fortress. 
Like those of Valeucieimcs and Lille, it was sup- 
poi'ted by an intrenched camp, posted upon the 
riglit bank of the Sambre, on the vei’y side by 
which the French were advancing. Two divisions, 
under the command of generals Desjardins and 
Mayer, guarded tiio course of the Sambre, tho 
one above, the other belo'v Maubeuge. The 
enemy, instead of advancing in two closely com- 
pacted masses, to turn Desjardins buck upon 
Maubeuge, and to throw Muyer back behind 
Charlei'oy, where he would have hceii lost, crossed 
the Sambre in small divisions, and let the two 
divisions of Desjardins and Mayer join each other 
in the inbrenched camp of Maubeuge. It was well 
done to detach Deajarclina from Jourdan, and 
thus to have prevented him from augmenting tho 
active army of the French; hut in allo^Yiug Mayer 
to effect a junction with DesjarOiiia, they had per- 
mitted these two generals to form near Maubeuge 
a division of twonty thousand Tnon, who could no 
longer support the character of a mere garriBon, 
pavticularly upon the apjjroach of tUo main army 
of Jourdan. However, tho burden of having to 
provide for such a eoncoui'se of people became a 
matter of serious inconvenience to Maubeuge, and 
might, in a certain degree, form an excuse for 
the enemy’s generals for having suffered this 
junction to have taken effect. 

The princo of Cobourg stationed tho Dutcli, to 
the number of twelve thousand, upon the loft bank 
of the Sambre, and made an effort to burn the 
store-houses of Maubeuge, in order to iuoreoso 
the scarcity. He placed General Colloredo on the 
right bank, and commissioned liim to invest tlio 
intrenched camp. In advance of Colloredo, Cler- 
fait, with three divisions, formed a company of 
observation, and was to obstruct Jourdan’a march. 
Tlic allies amounted to nearly sixty-five tUousaud 
men. 

Had the prince of Cobourg possessed either 
talents or boldness, he would have left fifteen or 
twenty thousand men, atmo.st, to invest Maubeuge; 
he would next have marched with forty-five or fifty 
thousand against Jourdan, and would have infal- 
libly beateu him; for with the advantage of taking 
the offensive, and having an equal number, his 
ti-oops would have carried every thing against 
ours, which were still badly disciplined. Instead 
of adopting this course, the prince of Coboiu’g left 
aliout tJiirty-five thousand men round the place, 
Jiud remained on tho look-nut with about 
thirty thousand in the positions of Duurlei's and 
Watignies, 

In this state of things it waa practicable for 
General Jourdan to break through on one point 
the line occupied by the corps of observation, 
to march down upon Colloredo, who was engaged 
upon the investment of the intrenclied camp, to 
place Mm between cross fires, and having over- 
wlielmed him, to effect a junction with the entire 
army of Maubeuge, to form with that army a mass 
of sixty thousand men, and to beat all the allies 
stationed on the right bank of the Sambre. In 
order to have done this, he must have directed a 
siuglo assault upon Watignies, the weakest psint 
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of all ; but by beai’ing oxclusivoly to that aide, lio 
would have loft iinprotoetod tbo road to Avesnea, 
whieb Icil to Guibo, whevo ouv l\ca.d-quartera weve, 
and tlio jilaciG whore all our atorea wero concen- , 
trated. Tlio b’reneli gonoral prefoiTod a more 
prudont, though loss hrilUaiU course, and caused 
the corps of observation to bo attacked upon four 
points, and so aa to always protect the road to 
Avesnes and Guise. On bis left, he detached 
Fromentin’s division to Saint-Waast, with orders 
to march between Sarabre and the enemy’s right. 
General Balland, with several batteries, was to 
post himself ill the centre, fronting Bourlers, to 
keep Clerfait in chock by a heavy cannonade. 
General Diiqueanoy advanced with the right upon 
Watigiiiea, whieli formed the enemy’s left, a little 
beliind the central position of Couriers. This 
point was inefficiently occupied. A fonrtli division, 
that of General Beauregard, stationed still more 
on the right, was to support Duquesnoy in his 
attiick upon Wntigniea. These various movements 
were not very connected, and were not directed | 
upon the most imporLant points ; they were exe- 
cuted on the morning of tho 15th of October ; ' 
General Fromentiii captured Saint>Waasfc 5 but 1 
not having taken the precaution to keep close | 
along tho woods, to shelter liiniaolf from the ' 
enemy’s cavalry, he was assaulted and thrown I 
back into the ravine of Saint-Rdmy. At tho ecu- | 
tro, where it was believed tliat Fromeiitin was 
maatev of Saiub-Waaat, and where it was known ' 
that the right had succeedod in nearing Watignies, 
they wanted to go further, and, instead of can- 
nonading Dourlcrs, thouglit of taking it. This, it 
seems, was the advice of Carnot, who settled that 
the attack should ialce place, against tlie opinion 
of geiioi’al Jourdan. Our infantry rushed into 
tho ravine which divided it from Bourlers, clam- 
bered lip tlie heiglits exposed to a murderous fire, 
and reached a level ground, having formidable 
batLei’ies in front, and in flank a large body of 
cavah’y ready to charge. At the same moment, 
a fresh company, wliich had just assisted in 
putting Fromciuiu to thereat, again threatened to 
surround it on his left, General Jourdan exposed ' 
himself tothegreatest hazard tosupportour infantry, | 
but it g.ave way, throw itself in great confusion down | 
thei ravine, and very fortunately took up its posi- 
tions without having been pursued. We had lost 
nearly a thousand men in this attempt, and our 
left, under Frtiinentin, had lost its artillery. Gene- 
ral Diiqnesnoy, on the right, was the only one 
who was successful, in being able to approach 
Watignies. 

After this attempt, the French became better 
acquainted with the position. They were sensible 
that Dourlera was too strongly defended for the 
' principal assault to be directed on that point; that 
I Watignies, which was loosely guarded by General 
Tercy, and situate behind Bourler-s, was easily to 
be carried, and that this village, once occupied by 
our main force, the position of Dourlers must 
necessarily yield. Jourdau, tlierchix’e, sent off a 
detachment of from six to seven thousand men 
towards his right, to reinforce General Duquesnoy; 
be ordered General Beauregard, who was too far 
removed with hia fourth column, to turn off from 
Eule xipon Obrechies, so as to effect a concentric 
effort upon Watignies in conjunction with General 


Duquesnoy, but he persisted in continuing his 
course to the centre, and to make Fromeiitin inarch 
towards the left, in order to constantly enclose the 
entire front of the enemy’s line. 

The next day, the Kith, the attack coTniuenced. 
Our infantry, debouching by the three villages 
of Diiiant, Deimchaux, and Clioise, approached 
Wntigniea. The Austrian grenadiers vvlio con- 
nected ‘Watignies with Dourlers, wero thrown back 
upon the woods. Ths enemy’s cavalry xvas kept 
in chock by light artillery judiciously posted, and 
Wiitigniea was cari'ied. General Beauregard, less 
fortunate, was surprised by a brigade wliich tlic 
Austrians had dispatched against him. His com- 
p.'iny, conceiving that the enemy’s fovea was greater 
tlian it really was, dispersed and gave up thcii- 
ground. Both armies had kept each other in 
cheek at Dourlers and Snint-\V.aa 3 t, hut Watignies 
was ill OUT* ])osses 8 ion, and that tvas tho mnin 
point- In order to secure its safe possession, Joiir- 
daii further reinforced hU right at that place by 
five or six tboiisand men. Cobourg, too appre- 
hensive of danger, made liis retreat, iiotwithaUuid- 
iug the advantages obtained over Beauregard, and 
notwithstanding that tho duke of York was coming 
up by a forced march from tlie opposite siilo of 
til© Sambre. The probability is, that tlie fear of 
seeing the French form a junction with twenty- 
thousand men in tlie intrenched camp, provented 
him from a continued occupation of tho right bank 
of tho Sambre. Certain it is, that if the army of 
Maubcuge, on hearing tho sound of tlie cannon at 
Watignies, had fallen upon the iuefiicient company 
that were investing tlie camp, and liave done 
their best to march in the direction of Jourdau, 
the allies might have been overwlielraed. The 
soldiers called for tliis with a great outcry, but 
General Ferraud was opposed to it, and Geuei'al 
Cliaiiecl, who was unjustly deemed guilty of this 
refusal, was sent to the revolutionary tribunal. 
The successful attack of Watignies decided the 
raising of the siege of Maubeuge, in precisiely the 
same manner as tlie victory of Hoiuhehoote had 
decided the raising of the siege of Dunkirk. It 
was d-Ued the Victoi'y of Watignies, and produced 
the greatest possible impressiuu upon the public 
mind. 

The allies were thus concentrated between 
tho Scheldt and the Sambre. The committee of 
public welhu’o were desirous to derive immediate 
advantage from the victory of Watignies, from the 
discouragement wluQhithad caused to the enemy, 
aud from tlie energy which it had imparted to our 
array, and resolved to make one last effort, wliich 
before tbe winter should repel the allies from our 
territory, and leave them with the disheartening 
conviction that the campaign had been entirely 
lost. The opinion of Jourdaii and of Carnot was 
opposed to the opinion of the comnuttee. They 
considered that the rains, already very heavy, the 
bad state of the roads, and the rest required by 
tbe troops, were sufficient reasons for their entering 
into winter quarters, and their recommendation was, 
that the bad weather should be turned to account 
in reducing the army to discipline and order. 
However, the committee insiated that the French 
territory should be freed from the enemy, also 
arguing that in this season a defeat could not 
, be attended with any very important results. In 
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conformity with the newly anggosted idea that a 
movement ahouhl he iiukIg npon the winga, the 
coiiimiWeG issued orders for nuirchiiiR by Mau- 
heuge and Cliarleroy on one aide, and by Cyaaiiig, 
Maiilde, and Touriiay on the other, and thus t<) 
entirely enclose the enemy upon the yery territory 
he had invaded. The iniuute vvaa signed the 22nd 
of October. The orders were in consequeiiee 
issued ; the army of the Ardennes was to join. 
Jourdaii, and the gaiTisons of the lorti’cssea were to 
quit them, and their place occupied by tlie new 
requisitions or forced levies. 

The war with La Vendee had been very recently 
resmned with renewed activity. We have seen 
, that Canchiux had retreated to Nan tea, and that 
the columns of the Upper-Vendde had returned to 
Angers and Sauruur. Before the recent decrees, 
which consolidaLcd the two armies of La Rochelle 
and Jircst into one, and conferred the coiiunand ou 
general L^chrUe, wore made public, Canclaux was 
making ready foranew nioveinenton theoffensive. 
The garrison of Mentz was already reduced by 
war and disease to nine or ten thousand men. The 
division of Brest defeated under Beysser was 
almost disorganized. Canclaux, nevertheless, re- 
solved to hazard a bold march into the heart of 
La Vendee, and at the same time he eariu;.stly 
solicited Roasignol to assist him with his army* 
K(jssignol iininodiately called a council of war at 
Sautnur ou the 2n(l of October, and caused it to 
be settled that llio columns of Saumur, Thouara* 
and La Chataigiieniy should join on the 'Jth at 
Brossuire, and sliould march from thence to Chft. 
tillon, so as to make their attack concurrent with 
that of Canclaux, At the aarae time he gave 
orders to the two columns of Lu^on and Sables to 
Iceup on the defensive, because of their recent mis- 
carriages, aud the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed R'om the quarter of Lower-Vendde, 

In the meantime, Canclaux had advanced, oti 
tho 1st of October, as far as Montaigu, sending 
before him intelligences as far as Sjuufc Fulgent, 
witli a view to dn hia best to form a communication 
by hia riglit witli the column of Lufon, in case it 
fihoiild have to take the offensive. Emboldened by 
the success of his march, he issued order’s on the 
(itli to the advaneed guard, always under the com- 
mand nf Kldber, to proceed to Tiffanges. Four 
thousand Mayen^iiis encountered Elb^e's army at 
Saiiit-8ympliorieu, routed it after a sanguinary 
contest, and drove it entirely away. That same 
evening, the decree which displaced Canclaux, Au- 
bert Bubayct, and Grouchy, came to hand. This 
caused great discontent iu the column of Mentz; 
auil Plnli})peaux, Gillet, iMeriiii, and Rewbell, who 
were aoiiMble that the army was deprived of an 
excellent general at the very moment they were 
lying exposed in the heart of La Vendee, were ex- 
ceedingly indignant. Doubtless, the consolidation 
of tho coiiiimiud of the West in one person was an 
cxcelleut measure, but some other individual should 
have been selected to bear the burden. Lifehelle 
was ail ignorant man, and a coward, says Kleber 
in his Memoirs, and never once stood fire. A 
subaltern in the army of La RoebeUe, he bad been 
suddenly promoted in the same manner as Ros- 
signol, ou account of bis reputed patriotism; but 
nobody seems to have been aware, that neither 
possessing the natural spirit of llossigaol or hia 


coVirage, bo was quite as bad ub a bohUor ns bo was 
inefficient as a genoral. Until IiIr arrival, tho 
command devolved upon Kleber. They ecciquod 
the same positions betvveon Montaigu and Tif- 
fiingcs. 

At length Ldchelle arrived, on the fith of Octo- 
ber, and a council of war ivas holdcn in his pre- 
sence. They had just received intelligence of the 
inarch of the columns of Siunuuv, Tliouars, and of 
Ln Cliataignorayc, upon Bressuire ; it Avas then 
settled that the army should continue its niarcli 
upon Cholct, Avhero they should fall in with the 
three eoliiinna mustered at Bressiiire; and, «at the 
same time, orders were issued to the remainder of 
the division of Lu^on to advance toAA'arda the 
^^enerul place of meeting. Liichelle could not com- 
prehend the reasoning of the generals, and ap- 
proved of every thing, &aying, We mu&t march 
majcaticaUy and “ cn musse” KIdber folded up his 
nuvp with the strongest feeling of contempt. Mor- 
Jiti said that they had chosen the most ignorant of 
men to conunaiid an army most awfully exposed. 
From this period, Kldbcr was commissioned by the 
representatives to take upon himself the entire 
direction of tho operations, subject, liowever, as a 
matter of form, to his reporting ui>oii them to 
Ldchelle, Tlie latter took advantage of this ar- 
rangement to keep liimaelf far enough from the 
field of battle. Out of the reach of personal danger 
liimaelf, he hated the brave fellows who were light- 
ing for him ; but there is this to be said for him, 
he permitted them to fight when and how they 
pleased. 

It was at this time that Charette, perceiving 
the dangers which tlireatened tlie leaders of Upper 
Vendee, detached himself from them, feigning pre- 
tended reasons of dissatisfaction ; and he imulo a 
precipitate retreat to the coast, with the design of 
seizing upon the island of Noinnoutiera. In point 
of fact, he did make Jiimself master of it on the 
J2th by a surprise, and by the treason of the 
officer wlio commanded it. He was thus satisfied 
that he would save hia division, and be able to 
enter into communication with the English; but 
he left the party in Upper Vendee exposed to 
almost inevitable destruction. He could have 
acted in a manner much more beuefici.al for the 
common caiisej he mighthave attacked the cnlninn 
of iVIentz in its rear, and perhaps have annihilated 
it. The offlcora of the grand army sent him letter 
upon letter, exhorting him so to do, but they never 
received any answer. 

These unhappy officers of the Upper Vendee 
were pressed on all aides. The republican columns, 
who were to join at Bressuire, rejiaired thither by 
the specified time ; and on the 9tli, they were on 
the road from Bressuire to Chatillon. In their 
way, they encountered the army of M. de Lescuro, 
and threw it into confusion. Westermann, now 
I’estored to his command, was constantly in the 
advance-guard, at the head of some hundreds of 
men. He was the first to enter Cliatillou, on the 
evening of the 9th; the entire army entered it on 
the next day, the 10th. During this movement, 
Lescure and Larochejaquelein had summoned the 
^rand anny to their relief; and indeed it w&a not 
FiiJ? from them : for being already very closely 
hftmmed in, in the midst of this country, they 
fought at no great distance from each other. All 
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the asscrnbloil goiicrals resolved to jiroeccil to Clm- ; 
tilloii, and they commenced their march on the i 
lull. Westerumuii had already advanced from i 
Chntillon tuion Mortagno with an advanced guard 
of fivo Inindred men. At first, ho did not consider ‘ 
that he should h.avo to deal with an entire army, 
and therefore did not apiily for any great aaaist- 
anoe from his commanding officer; hut being sud- 
denly surrounded, ha was compelled to make a 
hasty retreat, and he re-entered Cliatillon with his 
company. The confusion communicated itself to 
the town, and the republican army abandoned it 
with the utmost precipitation. Weatormann, in 
conjunction with Glialbos, the commander-in-chief, 
collecting around him a few brave fellows, stopped 
the flight, and even managed to get back nearly as 
far as Cliatillon. At nightfall, he said to some of 
his soldiers who had fled, “ You have this day lost 
your reputation; you must recover it.” He imme- 
diately took a hundred horsemen, mounted a hun- 
dred grenadiers behind tlicra, and at iiiglit, while 
the Vend&na, coiifuseclly dispersed in Chatillon, 
were asleep or intoxicated, ho had the hardihood to 
enter therein, .and to throw himself into the midst 
of a whole army. The distiu'hanoa was indescriba- 
hlo, and tlio e.araago was most frightful. The 
Venddans, not recognising each other, fought with 
each fitliev in mistake; and in the midst of the 
moat terrible confusion, women, children, and old 
men wore butchered. Westennaiin at daybreak 
quiltod the place, with tliirty or forty soldiers, who 
were left, and went to rejoin the main body of tho 
army, which lay at about the diatanoa of one league 
from the town. On the I2th, a most dreadful sight 
harrowud tho Venddmis; they themselves h.id to 
quit Cliatillon droiiched witli gore, and a prey to 
tho flames, and bent their stops towards tho quar- 
ter of C'holot, whithor tho Mayoiifnis wore march- 
ing. Chalhos, after having restored order in his 
division, on tho next day hut one, the 14th, re- 
entered Cliatillon, and made his arrangements to 
march again in advance, so as to fall in with the 
army of Nantes. 

All the Venddaii leaders, d'Elbde, Bonchamps, 
Lescure, and Larochejaquelein, were assembled, 
together with their forces, in the environs of Cho- 
let. The Mayonjais, who had commenced their 
march on tlie 14th, were fast approaching them; 
the oidiimn of Cliatillon was not far distant; and 
the division of Lufmi, whicli had been sent for, 
was also on its march, and was to station itself 
between tho columus of Mente and Chatillon. Tlie 
time for tho general junction of all these forces 
was close at hand. On tho 15th, the army of 
Mentz marched, in two masses, towards Mor- 
tagiio, wliioh liad just been evaou.ated. Kldber, 
with the main body, formed the left, and Bennpuy 
the right. At tlie s.nne instant, the column of 
Lupou arrived near Mortagne, in the expectation 
of finding a battalion of direction, which Ldchelle 
ought to have stationed on his route. But this 
general, who never did any thing, had not even 
discharged himself of this accessary duty. The 
column was therefore surprised by Losenre, and 
was assailed on all sides. Fortunately, Beaupuy, 
who happened to be in tlie neighbourhood, by rea.- 
sou of his position towards Mortagno, hastened to 
his relief, and managed to extricate him. The 
Veiide'ana were repulsed. The unfortunate Le- 


aciirc received a ball above the eyebrow, and fell 
ill the amis of bis soldiers, who carried him off, 
and took to flight. The Luyon column then joined 
that of Boaupiiy ; young Marceaii had very re- 
cently assumed its command. On tho left, and at 
the very same time, Kldber li.ad maliit, allied a fight 
in the direction of Saint-Christopher, and repelled 
the enemy. On the evening of the 16th, all the 
republican troops hivouaolted in the fields before 
Cholct, whithor the VendOans had retreated. The 
Lu 9 on division consisted of about three thousand 
men; and this, with the colnmn of Mentz, amounted 
to nearly twelve or thirteen ihonsaiul men. 

The next morning the Venddans, after a few 
cannon-shot, evacuated Cliolet, and rptre.ated to 
Beauprifau. Kl^ber immediately entered the place, 
and, prohibiting spoliation upon piiin of death, 
caused the greatest order to he observed. The 
column of Lupoii had conducted itself in the same 
manner .at Mortagno. Therefore, all those liisto- 
rians who have stated that Kldher burnt Cholet 
and Mortagne, have either committed an error or 
advanced a falsehood. 

Kldber immediatoly made all hla arrangements, 
for L&helle was two looguea behind. ^ The river 
Moiiio runs in front of Cholct ; beyond it is a hilly, 
uneven ground, forming a acraicircle of heights. 
To the loft of this somi-circle is the wood of Clio- 
Ict; in the centre is Cliolot itself ; and on the riglit 
a mansion situated on an eminence. Kldhor sta- 
tioned Beaupuy, with tho advance guard, beforo 
tho wood; and Haxo, with the reserve of the 
Mayoiifais, beliind the advance guard, and bo as to 
support it : he posted the column of Lufon, under 
tho command of Mareeau, in the centre ; and Vi- 
meux, with the remainder of the Mayenpais, on tho 
right upon tho heights. The column of Cliatillon 
came up in the night between the ICtli and 17th, 
Its number amounted to near nine or ten thousiuid 
men, and made the total republican force.9 amount 
to about twenty-two thousand strong. A council 
was held on the morning of the 17tb. Kidber did 
not feel confident in his position before Cholet, be- 
cause it left him no more than , one retreat, and 
tliat was the bridge of Moine, communicating with 
the town. He, therefore, was desirous of march- 
ing forwards, so as to get round at the rear of 
Beauprdau, and to cut off the Loire from the Veu- 
ddans. The representatives did not agree with him, 
inasmuch as the ooiumn from Chatillon required 
a day’s rest. 

In the meantime, the Vend&n leaders hold their 
council at BeaupriSau, in the midst of tlie most 
horrible confusion. The peasants took away with 
them their wives, children, and cattle, and formed 
an emigration of upwards of one hundred thousand 
individuals. Larochejaquelein and d’Elhde were 
for holding out to tho last upon the left bank; but 
Talmont and Anticharap, who possessed great in- 
fluence in Brittany, were extremely anxious that 
their force should be shifted to the riglit hand side 
of the river. Bonchamps, who conceived that a 
great enterprise might be .achieved by his tnaking 
an excursion towards the north, and who, as it was 
currently reported, entertained some design con- 
nected with England, was for crossing the Loire. 
Nevertheless, he was by no means unwilling to 
attempt a final effort, and to hazard a general en- 
gagement before Cholet. Before the battle com- 
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menoed ho despatched a dolacbuieiit of four thou- 
sand xiieii to VaradeSj so aa to securo a passage 
over the Loire in case of a defeat. 

It was settled that they wero to fight. On the 
15th Octohor, at one o’cloolt in the afternoon, the 
Venddans adviuiced. to the numbev of forty thou- 
sand men upon Cholet. The I’epuhlican generals, 
not expecting that they would bo attacked, had 
allowed ono day for.the soldiers to refresli them- 
selves. The Venddaua were composed of tbree 
columns; one pointing to the left under Beaupuy 
and Xdaxo; the second, to the centre, under the 
coininaiid of Warceau; the third to be entimsted to 
Vimeax to the right. The Yenddatia inarched in 
rank and file, like regular soldiers. Every one of 
the wounded leaders who ■were able to sit their 
horses, were in the inidst of their pciisauts, and 
eiicoLiragod them on that day, which was to decide 
their fate, and the possession of their homes. Be- 
tween Beaiipi’dau and the Loire, as well as in every 
■coinimine that was left them, iruias wasfioleninized, 
and solcniJi prayers offered up for the protection of 
that cause which had suffered so much, and stood 
exposed to siicli great peril. I 

The Veuddans put themaclveg in rttoUon, and 
joined the advanced guard of Bouupuy, Bhitioned 
as we have already noticed on a level ground in I 
advance of the wood of Cholet. One company of 
the Yend^ans advanced in a compacted mass, and 
charged in the same manner as troops of the line; 
the oiluTri were scattered hero and thet*e as sharp- 
shooters, for tho yjiirpose of getting at the rear of 
the advance guard, and even tho left wing, by 
forcing tlicir way into the wood of Cholet. The 
republicans overwhelmed, were compelled to fall 
back. Beaupuy had tsvo horses killed under him, as 
he fell his hiot was caught by his spur, and he was 
within an ace of being made prisonei’, when he 
jumped behind a bagaage-waggon, got upon a third 
harac, and rejoiced his column, At this critical 
moment, Kltibcr hastened towards the exposed 
wing; ho gave orders to the centre and the right 
not to stir from their places, and sent instructions 
to Chalbos to send one of hia columns from Ctiolet 
to assist the loft wing. lie himself taking his place 
near Huso, imparted renewed confidence to his 
batt.al[oii&, and brought back to the firing those who 
had given way to numerical force. The Vend<5ans 
were in their turn repulsed, and nltbougb they 
resolutely returned to the charge, they were again 
driven baclc. JMcanwliile, the battle mged at the 
centre and on xhe right with the same fury. On 
tho right, Viinenx was so advantageously posted 
that all the exertions proved utterly incffecttial. 

However, theVeiiddans made better way against 
tho centre than they did against the two vviiigs, 
and pushcfl into the hollow where young Marceau 
was placed. Kldber hastened thither to support 
tile column of Lujon; and at that very time, one 
of the divisions of Chalbog which lie had rec^uired, 
four thousand strong, issued from Cholet, At this 
juncture, tins reinforcement would have been of tho 
utmost importance; but at the sight of the firing, 
which extended the whole length of the plain, 
this undisciplined division, as indeed were all those 
which belonged to the ai’my of La Rochelle, dis- 
persed and returned in confusion to Cholet. Kldber 
Jiiul Marceau, therefore, remained in the centre, 
with ao more than the ooluom of Lu 9 on. Young 


Marceau, under whose conmniud this column was, 
was not nlai'incdj he suffered tho ciiLuny to ap- 
praacli within nniskct-ahot, and then suddenly 
uumaaked his artillery, and thus, by hia unexpected 
firing, checked and overwhelmed the Vonddans. 
The latter, for some time, stood their ground, then 
rallied and eloaod their ranks, exposed (o a shower 
of grape-shot; but it was nut lung before they gave 
ground and fled in confusion. At this time, their 
rout became complete at the centre, the right, and 
the left; Beaupuy, who had rallied his advanced 
guard, pursued them without mercy. None other 
than the Mentz and Lupon columns had any sliaro 
in this battle. Thus, thirteen thousand men had 
beaten forty thousand. On both sides, the greatest 
valour had been displayed, but regularity and dis- 
cipline had decided the advantage in favour of the 
republicans. Marceau, Beaupuy, and Merlin, 
who himself pointed the guns, had distinguished 
themselves by the greatest heroism. Klt^ber had 
shown his comprehensive jiidgmcnt, and liis accus- 
tomed vigour on the field of battle. On the side of 
tho Veiideans, d’Elbde and Bonclianips, after hav- 
ing performed prodigies of valour, wore mortally 
wounded; Larochojaquelein was the only one that 
was left of all the VeiuWan leaders, and he had ex- 
posed himself to bo a sharer in thosa hoi-umrablo 
wounds quite as much as they bad. The battle 
lasted from two till six in the afternoon, 

By this time it was dark; the Vend^ans liorl in 
the utmost haste, throwing away their >Yoodcn 
shoes in their flight. Beanpuy followed them up 
as hard as lie was able Beanpuy had been joined 
by Westermann, who nob desiring to bo as inert as 
the troops of Chalbos, had headed a company of 
cavalry, and pui'sued the fugitives at full speed. 
After a protracted pursuit, Beanpuy and WesLor- 
mann Imibcd, and gave their soldiers somo rest. 
However, said they, wo arc more likely to find 
bread at Beauprfau than at Cholet, and they ac- 
tually ventured to march tt) Benupr^au, whitlier it 
wag supposed the Yenddans had retreated emnnsae^ 
But their flight had been so rapidly conducted, that 
one party of them had got to Saint Florent, on the 
hanl^ of the Loire, the remainder evacuated Beau- 
preau iu confusion on the approach of the repub- 
licans, and ceded to them that position, where they 
might have defended themselves. On the morning 
of the next day, the lOth, the entire army marched 
from Cholet in the direction of Boaupreau. The 
advance-guards of Beaupuy, stationed on the road 
to Saint-Florent, perceived a great number of indi- 
viduals run towards them shouting, Vivo la r£j)ub- 
/w/he, mve Bonchamps I When asked the meaning of 
this, they answered by stating that Bonchamps was 
their deliverer. Jn point of fact, this young hero, 
stretched on a mattre&s, and on the point of death, 
from a shot iii the lower part of the belly, bad 
asked and obtained mercy for four thousand pri- 
soners, whom tliG Vende'ans had liitlicrto dragged 
along with them, and whom they were about to 
shoot; the prisoners now rejoined the republican 
army. 

There were at this time eighty thousand indivi- 
duals, women, children, old men, and armed men, 
on the banks of the Loire, who, with tho remains 
of their property, were disputing for a. score of 
barks, in order to gain a passage over to the other 
side. The superior council, coneisting of tbus© 
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leaders who were still caiiahle of advising, con- 
sidered wlioLlier they ought to disperse or caiTy the 
war into Brittany. Some of them were for dis- 
pL'i'aiiig thenisolvea throughout La Vend<!e, and' 
conecaling there till Lliinga should come round. 
LaroeUojaquelGin >vus of this luimher, and hia adi- 
vice was to hold out to the last extremity upon the 
loft aide, rather than cross over to tlws I’iglit aide 
of the Loire. Nevertheless, the majonty were of 
a dilferent opinion, and it was settled that they 
should reiniiiii together and cross over. But 
Bunchampa hud just breathed his last, and tUei*e 
was nobody competent to prosecute the designs he 
had rormed in regard to Brittany. D’Elbde, who 
was in a dying state, had been sent to Normou- 
tiers; Lcscure, mortally wounded, was borne upon 
a litter. Eighty thousand individuals had quitted 
tlicir pastures for tlie mere purpose of carrying 
devastation among their neighbours, and there 
mvitiug exteruiuiatien, and for what purpose, gra- 
cious God ! for an unreasonablo cause, one that 
was on every side either deserted, or hypoci‘iti- 
cally defended I While these unfortunates thus 
generously exposed themselves to such dreadful 
evils, the allied powers scarcely gave them a 
thought, the enngi’iinta were intriguing in courts, 
sonio few of them, perluips, might be fighting 
bravely on the llhiuo, but in foreign armies; and 
not one of thoiu ever thought of sending a boldier 
or a crown-picco to poor unhappy Veiiddo, already 
the sceiio of twenty heroically contested fights, and 
now vanquished, exiled, and desolate. 

The republican generals assembled together at 
Beaiipreau, and there it was arranged that they 
sliuuld sopuratu, and proceed, some of them to 
Nantes, and some of them to Angers, in order to 
present an ofF-haiid attach on both tlioso towns, 
'rhe opinion of tho representatives, but in which 
Kle'bur did not concur, was that La Veiidde 
should bo destroyed, “Xa Vendie is no more!^* 
wrote they to the conveution. The army had 
been allowed till the 20tli of October to accom- 
plish their mission, and they had concluded- their 
operations by the ICth. On that same day the 
army of the nui’tli had gained the battle of Watig- 
nies, and had thus termiiiated the campaign by 
opening tho blockade of Maubeuge. Thus hi 
every way the convention seemed to have nothing 
else to do than to decree a victory as a means of 
ensuring it. Enthusiasm was at its height at 
Paris, and throughout France, and every one be- 
gan to believe that before tho end of the season 
tho republic would become victorious over all the 
thrones which had conspired: against her. 

There was but one single event to disturb this 
general satisfaction, and that was the loss of the 
liiiea of Weissenburg on tho Rhine, which had 
been forced upon tho I3th and the 16th of October. 
After the defeat at Pirmasens we left the Prussians 
and the Austrians before the two lines of the Sarre 
and the Lauter, and every minute appearing ready 
to carry them by assault, TUo Prussians having 
hoi’assed tho French upon the banks of the Sarre, 
compelled them to fall back. The division of the 
Vosges driven beyond Horiibach, retreated a long 
way behind to Bitclie, in the heart of the moun- 
tains ; the army of the Moselle, driven back up to 
Sarreguemiiies, became sojjarated from the division 
of the Vosges and from the army of tho Rhine, 


Fn>thia position it were a very easy matter for the 
Pmssiaiis, who had on tho wcbtern slope passed 
beyond the common line of the Sarre and the 
Lautci*, to get round at the back of the lines of 
Weissenburg by their extremity on the left. Con- 
acqpcutly these lines must be taken. This 
indeed did actually take place on the 13th of 
October, Prussia and Austria, betvvecn whom 
there had been, as wo have already observed, 
a want of cordiality, wore at longLh upon better 
terms; tile king of Prussia had gone into Poland, 
and hsid roUnquisUecl the command to Brunswick, 
who had orders to hold himself hi communication 
with-Wurmser. From the 13bh to the 14th of 
October, while the Prussians marched along the 
line of the Vosges up to Bitclie, considerably above 
the heights of Weissenburg, Wnrinser was to 
attack the lines of the Lauter in seven columns. 
The first under the command of the prince of 
Waldeck, which luid orders to cross the Rhine 
at Seitz and to get round at the back of Lauter- 
burg, encountered, both from the nature of the 
locality and the courage of a semi-battalion of 
the Pyrenees, iusuumoimtable obstacles j the se- 
cond, after having passed the lines above Lauter- 
burg, was repulsed ; the others, after obtaining 
' higher up and in the neighbourhood of Weissen- 
burg some advantages, balanced by the vigorous 
defence of tlie French, nevortliclcbs made them- 
selves masters of Weissenburg. Our troops fell 
back upon tho positiini of Geisburg, situated some- 
what ill tlie rear of VVoissoiiburg, and much more 
, difficult to carry. Still the lines of Weissenburg 
could not yet be considered na irretrievably lost, but 
! the intolligeiice of the inarcli of the Prussians upon 
the western slope compelled tlie French general to 
I fall back upon Hngiicnau and upon the lines of the 
Lauter, and thus to make a cession of one part of 
the territory to tho allies. On this point the 
frontier was then invaded, bub tho victories iu the ; 
north and La Vondde ueutraliaed the effect of this I 
unpleasant news. Dispatches were forwarded to | 
Saint-Just and Lebns iu Al&atia, to counteract the 
movements that tho Alsatian nobility and tlie 
emigrants excited at Stmsburg. Numerous levies 
were being made with an eye to that quarter, 
and the Ereuch consoled themselves by resolving 
to obtain the mastery on that point as on every 
other. 

The fearful apprehensions that had been enter- 
tained dming tlie month of August, before the 
victories of Hondsolioote and of Watignies, before | 
the capture of Lyons, and the retreat of the Pied- 
I monteso beyond the Alps, and before the victories 
' in La Vendee had been obtained, weru now dis- 
pelled. At this period France witnessed the de- 
liverance from the enemy of the northern frontier, 
tlie most important and the most exposed of all, 
the restoration of Lyons to tho republic, La Vendee 
in subjection, every rebellion in the interior re- 
pressed, from the Italian frontier to the place wlieie 
Toulon still held out, hut who was the only one 
who did offer any resistance. One more victory at 
the Pyrenees, Toulon, and at the Rhine, and the 
republic would be in every respect victoidous, and 
this threefold success did not seem to be more dif- 
ficuU of attainment than the others were. Doubt- 
less the task was by no means finished, but there 
was nothing to prevent its soon being completed 
1 . a 2 
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Thh revolutionary mcaguros decreed for the 
welfare of France wore put in execution through- 
out the length and tho breadth of the land with 
the utmost severity. As having emanated from 
men of tlio most fervid ideaSj they enunciated the 
moat violent principles j as not being carried into 
effect under the eye of those porsons in authoi*ity who 
had conceived them, but by those in a lower sbition, 
where tlie passions being leas intelligent were more 
briitalj they became still more violent in their ap- 
plication. Some citizens were compelled to leave 
then* homos, others were imprisoned .la suspected 
' persons j provisions and articles of daily consump- 
tiuu were seized fur the purposes of the ai’iuies^ 

' corv^es* were imposed to expedite their conveyance 
to their destination, and nothing was given in ex- 
I change for articles required, or services demanded, 
save assignats j in other words, a debenture upon 
the state which possessed no credit. The assess- 
ment of the compulsory loan was rapidly proceeded 
with, and the assessors of the commune would 
say to some : Your income is ten thousand livresj” 
to others, *<Yau have twenty and all so ad- 
dressed, without having the power of being heard 
in reply, were compelled to bring' fortli the sum 
deraaiided. This universal arbitrary system was i 
productive of great abuses ; but the ai’mies were 
filled with men, provisions in plenty were on their 
road to tho government stores, and the thousand 
millions in assiguius which wei*e to be called in, 
began to be received, It is not \>nihout inflicting 
great sufferings that such rapid ojierations can be 
effected, mid that a state e.xposed to peril can be 
saved. 

In fill those localities whore the imminence of 
the danger had called for the presence of the com- 
miasarios of the convention, the rcvoIutioiiai*y 
mcasurca were in those places more strictly exe- 
cuted. Ill the noighboui’hood of the frontiei’s, 
and ill all those departments where royidisni or 
federalism was supposed to exist, these commis- 
saries iiad eiilistoci the population en imssc; they 
had put every thing in requisition for the public 
service, levied heavy revolutionary taxes upon the 
wealthy over and above the proceeds of the forced 

* The meaning of this term, which the reader will perceive 
la here used In an analogous sense, is explained, ante, p. 3, 
eol. 2, note, 


loans; they had expedited tho imprisonment of 
suspected persons; and in short, they bad even on 
some occasions tried thorn by revolutionary com- 
missions instituted by themselves. Laplanche, 
who had been sent into the department of tlio 
Cher, said, on tho 29tli Voiiclemiaire, to tho Jaco- 
bins, Wherever I have been, I have made terror 
the order of the day ; 1 have every where levied 
heavy sums upon the wealthy and the aristocrats. 
Orleans provided me with fifty thousand livres, 
and two days were all I wanted to raise two 
millions from Bourges. As I could not be in moi-o 
than one place at a time, ray delegates filled my 
place : one individual, of the name of Mamin, a 
man worth seven millions, and assessed iu resjicct 
of that sum by one of my delegates at forty tlioii- 
sand Uvres, complained to the convention, who has 
approved of my conduct; and if he had becu 
assessed by myself, he would have had to pay two 
millions. I have made my delegates render at 
Orleans a public account: these accounts were 
passed at the popular club in that town j and this 
account has been ratified by the people. I have 
every where caused tho bells to be melted down, 
aud have consolidated several parishes. 1 have 
turned all federalists out of office, imprisoned sus- 
pected persons, and have called out tho sans-culottes. 
The priests retained all their articles of luxury in 
the houses where they were confined ; the sans- 
culottes lay upon straw in the prisons ; the former 
liavs furnished me with good nnittrasses for the 
latter. I have every where compelled the priests 
to get married. Wherever I have been, I have 
electrified the heaids Jiud the minds of niou. I 
have organised manufactorlos for arms, visited tho 
workshops, the hospitals, and the prisons, I have 
several battalions from the levy en masse. I have 
reviewed a great luimber of the national guards, in 
order to republicanise them; and I have guillotined 
a great number of royalists. In a word, I have 
followed my imperative commission, I have on 
every occasion, in ray character of a revolutionary 
representative, conducted myself aa a hot JVIowa- 
taineer.'* 

It was particularly in the three prineipalfederalist 
cities, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, that the 
representatives had caused a deep sensation of 
terror. The formidable decree passed against 
Lyons enacted, that the rebels and their accom- 
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])]iccs ahould bo tried by a comniiasion, according 
to a military law^ that tlic sans-Gulottes should be 
iiiaintainod at the exponso of tho aristocrats, that 
t\ie houses of tho \vcalthy should be destroyed, and 
that the name of the town should be clianged. The 
execution of this decree had been confided to 
Collot d’llorbois, Mai'ibon Moutaut, and Foiiche 
of Nantes. They had gone to Coinmiine-Affran- 
chie*, bringing down with them forty Jacobins, in 
order to organise a new Jacobinical club, and pro- 
pagate the doctrines of tho parent society. Konsiu 
had followed them with two thousand men of the 
revolutionary army, and had immediately displuyed 
their fury. The representatives fatruck the first 
blow with a hammer upon one of the houses 
sentenced to be demolished, and eight hundred 
labourers had instantly been set to work in de- 
stroying the finest streets. The proscriptions also 
commenced at the same time. Those Lyoiiese 
who lay under the suspicion of having borne arms, 
were either guillotined or shot at the rate of fifty 
or sixty a day. Terror, indeed, reigned supreme 
in this devoted city. The commissaries who bad 
been sent to punish her, maddened and intoxicated 
with tho slicddiug of blood, believing that at each 
cry (if agony they saw the revival of rebellion, : 
wrote to tho convention that the aristocrats were 
hy no moans entirely brought to submission, that 
they were only watching the opportunity to effect a 
coniifceraotion; and tliat in order to rid themselves of 
all apprehension, they must displace one part of tho 
population and destroy tho other. As the means 
employed did not 4aiipear to bo sufficiently expedi- 
lloua, Collot d’llerbois devised the idea of mining 
ill order to destroy the buildings, and grape-shot as 
a means of Idlling tho.proscribecl ; and ho wrote to 
tho convention, that very soon lie ahould avail him- 
self of some more prompt and efficacious means for 
the punishment of the rebellious city. At Mar- 
seilles numerous victims had been sacrificed. But 
the direst wrath of tho representatives was directed 
against Toulou, the siege whereof was most vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

In the de\)artment of the Gironde, revenge dis- 
played itself witli still greater fury. Isabeau and 
Tallien wei’e stationed at La Rdole : at that place 
tbeyocenpied themselves with forming the nucleus 
of a republican army, which was to penetrate into 
Bordeaux, aud, as subservient to this intention, 
they used their utmost exertions to dissolve the 
sections of that town. To effect this they availed 
themselves of one section which was entirely 
JlfoiintaiueeJ*, aud this section, by dint of intimi- 
dating the others, caused the federalist club to 
be closed, and the departimontal authorities to bo 
turned out, so that they had entered Bordeaux 
in triumph, and bad entirely restored the muni- 
cipality ami the JlFountaineer authorities. Imme- 
diately afterwards they issued an order, declar- 
ing that Bordeaux should be subjected to mili- 
tary law, that all the inhabitants should be dis- 
armed, t\iat the aristocrats and the federaUsts 
should be tried by a special conimissiou, and that 
an exti’aordinary tax should be levied upon the 
wealthy, to defray tho expenses of the revolu- 
tionary army. This order was foL*thwith put in 

* The new name given to Lyons hy the decree of the 
convention, anie, p. S'iS, col. 2. 


cxocutinn, the citizens wore disanned, and iiiim- 
hers perished on the scattbld. 

It was at this particular period that the fugitive 
deputies, who had embarked in Brittany for the 
Gironde, arrived at Bordeaux. They all of them 
sought an asylum with a relation of Guadet, in 
the cellars of Saint-Eniilioii. There was a notion 
that they lay conceulcd in this quarter, and Tallien 
made the most sti'ciuious exertions to discover 
their hiding place. IIiLherto they had not suc- 
ceeded, but he had unfortunately contrived to 
seize Biroteau, who had come from Lyons to em- 
bark at Bordeaux. This hitter person was out- 
lawed. Tallien immediately caused his identity 
to be evidenced, and executed him. Duchatel was 
also discovered, but as ho was not outlawed, he 
w.as transferred to Paris, there to be tried by the ’ 
revolutionary tribmul. With him were sent the 
three young friends, Riouffe, Girey-Diiprey, and 
Marchenna, who were, as we have already seen, 
attached to the fortunes of the Girondists. 

Thus all tho great cities of h'rance were siib- 
meted to the vengeful fury of the Mountain. But 
Paris, filled with more illustrious victims, was 
now about to become the scene of still greater 
atrocities. 

While the proceedings against Maric-Aiitoiiiotte, 
the Girondists, the Lulce of Orbaiie, Bnilly, and a 
host of generals and ministers were in jirepara- 
tion, the jndsons were crammed w'itli suspected 
persons. We have already stated that the com- 
mune of Paris had arrogated to itseif a species of 
legislative authority upon all matters relating to 
police, provisions, traffic, divine worship, &o., and 
to each decree it appended a declaratory order, 
having the effect of extending or limiting tlie 
orders of the convention. Upon the requisition 
of Chaumettc, it had particularly enough extended 
the definition of suspected persons, as declared by 
the law of the 17th of SepLeniber. Chaumette 
had in a municipal notice specified the characters 
which it was intended to comprehend under tliis 
definition. This notice, addressed to tho sections 
of Paris, and immediately afterwards to every 
section of tho republic, was couched in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ Those are to be deemed suspected persons; 

Ist. Who in the public meetings check their 
energy by crafty addresses, tuiffiiilent cries, and 
threatening language. 2nd. Those who, more 
prudent in their conduct, speak mysteriously 
upon the misfortunes of the republic, affect to 
commiserate the people, aud are always ready to 
circulate bad news with an affected sorrow. 3i’d. 
Those who have trimmed their language and de- 
meanour according to the course of events; wlio, 
although silent upon the subject of the crimes of 
the royalists and federalists, cinplmtically declaim 
agiiiiist the slight failings of the patriots, and affect, 
ill order that they may appear to be republicans, 
an austerity of manner, and a studied severity 
of demeanour, but make allowmicea whenever 
a, moderatist or an aristocrat is concerned, 4th. 
Those who sympathize with those farmers and 
greedy tradesmen whom the law is compelled to 
prosecute. 5th. Those who, although constantly 
having the words, and coiintry upon 

their lips, yet associate with ci-demnt nobles, priests, 
anti-revolutionists, ai'istoci*ats, feuilla'tis^ aud mo- 
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ilei'.'itiats, and interest ihciiiselvca on tlicir telmlf. 
Cth. Those who have not taken an active part in 
everything that concerns the revolutioHjand to ex- 
cuse tlioniselves, set up the payment of their taxes, 
their patriotic donations, Lheii* service in the na- 
tional guard, be it by substitute or otherwise. .7tli. 
Those who have received the republican constitu- 
tion with indifference, and liavo exhibited false 
apprehensions as to its establishment, and its pro- 
bable duration. 8th. Those who, although they 
have committed no act against liberty, have yet 
done nothing for liberty. 9tli. Those who do not 
fi’equeiit their sections, excusing themselves by 
I pleading their inexperience in public sjienlcing, or 
I that they are prevented by business. '10th. Those 
I who are in the habit of speaking - contemptuously 
of the constituted authorities, of the symbols of 
the law, of the popular societies, and of the de- I 
fenders of liberty. lUh. Those who have signed 
petitions of a cuuntcr-revoKitionaxy tendency, or 
attended at .anti-civic societies and clubs. 12th. 
Those who are well known as having been insin- 
cere in their professions, partisans of Lafayette, 
and those who have marched at a miliUary pace in 
the Champ-de-Mavs.’* 

After such a definitlnn the number of suspected 
persons must necessarily have boon unlimited, and 
it Boon rose in the pxdsons of 'Paris from a few 
hundreds to three thousand. At fti'st they were 
detained at the blairie, the Force, the Cowciergeide, 
the AbbayCj Saiut-Pclagie, the UadcUouettes, and 
111 evei'y state pi-isoi^ but tlieae lai'ge establish- 
ments being insufificient, it became necessox’y to 
provide new places of detention, specially np- 
poiiited for persons confined ou political charges. 
As the charges of imprisonmeut were payable by 
the prisonem, houses were hired at thoir expense. 
One had been selected in the Rue d’Enfei*, known 
by the name of mo^hori de Povt-Libre ; there was 
aiiather in the Rue do Sevres, caUed maison Lazare. 
The College of Diiplessis became a prison-house, 
and lastly, the palace of the Luxembourg, at first 
appropriated foi’ the reception of the twenty-two, 
became filled with n vast number of prisoners, and 
tliex’e w’ore shut up, without distinction, till those 
that remained of tlio brilliant society of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain. Tliese sudden axTests had 
induced some confusion in the prisons, the pri- 
simers at lirht being badly accommodated. No dis- 
tinction being made between theso prisoners and 
ci'iniinals, and having to lie upon straw, the first 
period of their imprisonment waa bitter indeed. 
However, it was not bug before time bi’ought bet- 
ter arrangementa, anil some conveniences. Com- 
munications from without were permitted; the 
prisoners bad the con.solatinn of embracing their 
i’elatives, and tlie means of procuring money. 
Tliey tilth! hired bed.s, or had them brought 
thither ; they uo longer lay upon straw, and were 
separated from the criminals. They also wei’e 
allowed all those acconnnodatioiis which could 
render their state more supportable', for tiie 
decree permitted the transfer to the pi'ison- 
houses of every thing that the prisoners required. 
Those who hecame innmtca cf the newly-estab- 
lislied prisoii-liouses were still better accommo- 
dated. At Port-Libre, in the imiison Lazai'e, and 
at the Luxembourg, where wealthy prisoners were 
detained, decency and plenty were observable. 


Their tables were supplied with luxuries upon pu}'- 
mentof some feesifur such iudulgcueo. However, 
as the influx of visitors increased vexy much, and 
communications from without appeared too great 
an indulgence, the prisoners were deprived of this 
•consolation, and they could no longer communi- 
cate with any one save by wiitiixg, axxd even that 
was I'estricted to the procuring such tilings as they 
roquii'ed. Fx’oin that time the society that existed 
between these unfortunate persons, who were 
'doomed «to live excliibively with each other, be- 
came linked by closer ties. Evei’y one chose his 
acquaintance from a conformUy of taste, and 
-email societies were thus formed. Rules were 
'fi'amed, domestic offices were distributed among 
them, and they served them each in his turn. 
A flubscx'iption was opened to defray tho charges 
of rent and housekeeping, and the wealthy thus 
conti'ibuted to the necessities of their poorer 
brethren. 

After having attended to their domestic con- 
ceits, the occupiei's of the different rooms met to- 
gether in tliccoiumon room, and forming themselves 
into aniftll companies aimind a table, a stove, or 
a fire-place, amu.sed themselves with working, 
reading, or conversation. Poets, who had been 
thrown into prison, wiih those who by exhibiting 
any aupei'iority whatevor bad oxeltcd suspicion, 
•hei'e recited their poems. Musicians gave con- 
certs, and very fine music was every day to bo 
heal'd in these abodes of proscription. Expenaivo 
habits qujclily became associated with these plea- 
surable enjoyments. The females attired them- 
selves to the best advantage; connections of friend- 
ship and of love were formed, and up to the eve 
of the scaffold the ordinary scenes of life were 
exemplified here, forming a singular chiciclntion 
of the Fx’ench chai'actexu of its thouglitlcssnesa, 
its gaiety, and its lendciTGy to ploasurable asao- 
ciatimia under every pOhsihle change of circum- 
stances. 

Delightful poems, I’omantic adventures, ads of 
mutual kindness, a singular confusioji of ranks, 
fortune, and opinion, marked these first three 
months of the detention of suspected persons. A 
sort of voluntary equality realized in these places 
that ideal equality which its self-willed votaries de- 
sired blionhl cvex'y where prevail, and which they 
failed in estahlishing, except in the prisons. It is 
true that the pride of certain prisoneX's was re- 
pugnant to this equality of misfortune. AYliile men, 
vei’y unequal in regard to fortune and education, 
were seen living on. tlie best terms together, and 
with admirable disintoi'ostedncss congratulating 
themselTCs upon the victories of tlnit republic 
which persecuted them, some ci-deiant nobles and 
their wives, found by chance in the deserted man- 
sions of tlie fauxbourg Saint Germam, yet dwelt 
apai't, still called themselves by tlie prosci’ibed titles 
of count and marquis, and manifested their ill- 
nature when they were told that the Austrians 
had fled at Watignies, or that the Prussians had not 
been able to pass over the Vosges. Affliction, 
however it is that revives the dictates of nature 
and of humanity; soon, when Foucjuier-Tinville, 

knocking daily at these miserable abodes, began in- 
cessantly to call for inoi’e heads, when friends and 
relatives xvore every clay parted by death, those 
who remained xnoui'ued togetliei’, and imitai’tcd 
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mutual consolation, and ontortained but one feel- 
ing amidfit the universality of the iniafortune. 

All the prisons, however, did not exhibit the 
same scenes. The Conciergorie, adjoining the 
palace of Justice, and for this reason eontaiiimg the 
prisoners destined for the revolutionary tribunal, 
presented the painful apectacle of some hundreds 
of unfortunates who had no more than three or 
four days to live. They were removed tliithev the 
day before their trial, and it was there that they 
spent the short period that intervened between 
their trial and execution. There were to ba seen 
the Girondists, who had been taken from their pre- 
vious prison, the Luxembourg; Madame Roland, 
who, after she had assisted her husband in making 
his escape, had suffered herself to be imprisoned, 
not even thinking of flight; tlie younger Rioulfe, 
Girey-Dupr^, and Bois-Guion, attached to the cause 
of the proscribed deputies, and transferred from 
Bordeaux to Paris, to be tried at tlie same time 
with them; Bailly, wlio had been arrested at Me- 
lon; Clavim’es, ox-minister of tlio finances, who had 
not, like Lebrun, been lucky enough to escape; and 
the Duke of Orleans, transferred from the prisons 
ofMaj'seiJles to those of Paads; the gcnci’aJs Hoii- 
chard and Brunet, all reserved for the same fate ; 
and, lastly, the unfortunate Mario Antoinette, who 
was destined to precede alltheso illustrious victims 
to the scaffold. There the inmates took no heed 
to procure for themselves tliose conveniences which 
soothed the lot of tlio persons coiiHnud in the other 
prisons. They were placed in dull, dreary cells, 
whithor neither light, consolation, or pleasure, over 
ponelrated, Scarcely were the prisoners allowed 
the privilege of sleeping ou beds instead of upon 
sti’aw. Unable to divert their attention from the 
con&iderntlou of death like the merely suspected, 
who imagined that they should not bo detainod 
longer tliaii the peace, they strove to amuse them- 
selves witli its horrors, and strangely parodied the 
forms of tile revolutioiiaiy tribunal, and even the 
giiillotiuo itsolf. The Girondists in their prison 
extemporized and performed singular and terrible 
dramas, of which their fate and the revolution 
were the subject. It was at midnight, when the 
turnkeys had retired to rest, tliat the melancholy 
representations commenced. One of those which 
they devised was as follows; each of them sitting 
upon a bed, personated the judges and the ju^ of 
the revolutionary tribunal, and in particular Fou- , 
quier-Tinvillo. Two of tliem placed opposite to 
each other were to represent the accused and his 
defender. Following the usage of that sanguinary 
tribunal, the accused was hi every case condemned, 
and then immediately stretched upon a bedstead 
turned upside down, he underwent the semblance 
of the puiiislmaeut even to its minutest details. 
After many executions the accuser came in his 
turn to be the accused, and fell in his tui*n: then it 
was that, covered with a sheet in the character of 
the accuser’s ghost, lie described the torments 
which he was enduring in hell, proclaimed their , 
fate to all these unjust judges, and seizing them ■ 
with fiightful cries, dragged them with him to tlie 
infernal regions. It was thus,” said Riouffe, 
“ that we made sport with each other in the very 
jaws of death, and that, in our prophetic diversions, 
we spoke our real seutimeivts in the midst of spies 
and executioners.” 


Since the death of Custlne the public hegan to 
be accustomed to those political trials, in which 
mere errors of judgment wore transmogrified into 
crimes wortiiy of deatli. Accustomed to tliese san- 
guinary practices, the public mind dismissed all 
compunctious visitings, and looked upon it as quite 
a natural course of things, that every memher of an 
adverse party should bo sent to the scaffold. The 
Cordeliers and the Jacobins bad obtained a decree 
for bringing the queen to trial, as well as the 
Girondists, several generals, and the Duke of Or- 
leans. They peremptorily insisted that the pro- 
mise made with them should be kept, and it was 
with the queen that they were pavticvihivly anxious 
to commence this long series of immolations. One 
would think that a woman ought not to have been 
exposed to political fury, but Marie Antoinette was 
hated more cordially than even Louis XVT. To 
her were attributed the duplicities of the court, 
the waste of the public money, and, above all, the 
implacable hostility of Austria. Louis XVI,, it 
was said, had suffered every tiling to bo done, but 
it was Marie Antoinette who had done every thing; 
and that she was the person who ought to be 
punished. 

We have already observed as to the alterations 
tliat had been made in the Temple. Marie Antoi- 
nette had been sep.mted from her sister, her 
daughter, and her son. By virtue of a decree 
which gave orders for the trial or banishment of 
the last members of the family of the Bourbons, 
she had been removed to the Conciergorie ; and 
tlicrc, alone, in a narrow prison, slie wjis reduced 
to bai’o necessaries, precisely upon the snmo foot- 
ing ns the other prisoners. The impriulence of a 
devoted friend had rendered her situation still 
more painful. Miohonnis, a member of the muni- 
cipality, in whom she had excited a warm interest, 
was desirous of introducing to her a person who, 
he said, ivisbed to see her out of curiosity. This 
mail, a courageoiis emigrant, threw her a pink, 
enclosing a slip of very fine paper with these 
words : I'oHr friends are at hand. False hope I 
and equally pernicious to her who entertained as 
to him who communicated it. Michonnis and the 
emigrant were detected, and forthwith appre- 
hended; and the vigilance exercised in regard to 
the unfortunate prisoner became from that day 
more severe than ever. Gendarmes were to keep 
incessant watch at the door of her prison, and they 
were expressly forbidden to answer any thing that 
she might say to them. 

That wretch H^ert, the deputy of CliaiiTnotte, 
and editor of the disgusting newspaper of Phe 
Duchene, a writer of the party of which Vincent, 
Rousiii, Varlet, and Lcclerc were the loaders, — 
this Hebert had made it hia pai’tieular business to 
torment the unfortunate survivors of tlie dethroned 
family. He affected that the family of the tyi’ant 
ought not to be better treated than, any sansi- 
culotte family j Mid he had caused a resolution to 
be passed, which prohibited a certain description 
of liberality that had been shown towards the pri- 
soners in the Temple, in respect of their diet. 
They were no longer to be allowed either poultry 
or pastry; they were reduced to a single article of 
food for breakfast, and > to soup or broth, and a 
single dish, for dinner J to two dishes for supper, 
and half a hottlq of wine apiece. Tallow candles 
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wevQ ssulistUuted for wax, pewter for silver plate, 
and common carthetuvare {faience) for porcelain. 
None but the wood and water carriers were per- 
mitted to enter their room, and even then accom- 
panied by two coinmissioiiei’fl. Their food was , 
given them hy means of a tLirning-box. The 'well- ' 
appointed household was reduced to a cook and 
scullion, two men-servants, with a woman-servant 
for the linen. 

Immediately after this order had been issued, 
Ildljert went to the Temple, and iiilnimanly took 
away from the unfortunate prisoners even the most 
trifling articles, ^Yhich they valued exceedingly. 
Eighty loLiis, w'hich Madame Elizabeth had saved, 
and which she had received from Madame de 
Lamballe, were also taken away. No character is 
more dangerous or more obdurate than a brutal 
uneducated ttuui invested with a brief authority. 
Above all, if he should be of a grovelling nature; 
if, like Ilifhert, who svaa check-taker at the door of 
a theatre and ember/ded the receipts, he shouhl be 
destitute of every natural decency, and if he hap- 
pen to start, all at once, from the slime of his 
dirty origin, into power, be will exhibit himself in 
hia true colours, and become as deteatahle as he is 
wicked. Such was Hebert in liis conduct at the 
Temple. lie did not confine hiinaelf to the annoy- 
ances we have just alluded to ; he and some others 
conceived the idea of separating the young prince 
from hia aunt and his sister. A shoemaker named 
Simon, and his wife, were tlie instructors to whom 
it was deemed right to consign him, for the pur- 
poso of giving him a scins-culotu education. Sinioii 
and his wife were confined in the Temple, and 
becoming prisoners with the unfortunate child, 
were directed to bring him up in their own way. 
‘Their food was better than tliat of the princesses, 
and they were fed from the table of the municipal 
connnissaries wlio were on duty. Simon was per- 
mitted to go down, aceompaiiicd by two commissa- 
ries, to tlie court-yard of tlie Temple, with the 
young prince, for the purpose of giving him a Uttle 
exercise, 

He'horfe conceived the detestable idea of wring- 
ing from this child statements against his unhappy 
mother. Whether this wi-etcli communicated to 
the child false statements, or abused his tender 
age, and hia condition, to extort from him what- 
soever he pleased, lie obtained a revolting depo- 
sition; and as the youth of the prince did not 
admit of his being brought before the tribunal, 
Hubert appeared, and detailed the infamous par- 
ticulars which he had himself either dictated or 
fabricatorl. 

It was on the Hth of Octobei* that Mario- 
Antoinette appeared before her judges. Dragged 
before the eauguiuary tribunal by the inexorable 
vengeance of the revolution, she appeared there 
without the slightest chance of acquittal, for the 
Jacobins had brought her thither fora far different 
P^urpose ttian to get her acquitted. It was neces- 
sary, however, to state some complaints. Fouquier, 
therefore, collected the rumours current among 
the populace ever since the arrival of the princess 
ill France; and in the act of accusation, he 
charged her with having wasted the public money, 
first, for the maintenance of her pleasures, and 
afterwards, in order to transmit money to her 
brother the emperor. He laid great stress upon 


the scenes of the Stli and Gth of October, and 
on the entertainment given by the life-guards, 
alleging that she liad at that period contrived a 
plot, which compelled the people to go to Ver- 
sailles to frustrate it. He afterwards accused 
her of having exclusively controlled lier hiishand, 
of having intei'fered in the choice of ininistera, of 
having herself been the contriver of the intrigues 
with the deputies gained over by tlio court, of 
having made preparations for the journey to 
Vareimes, of having induced the war, and imparted 
to the enemy’s generals all our plans of the cam- 
paign. He further accused her of having pre- 
pared a fresh conspiracy on the iOth of August; of 
having on that day caused the people to be fired 
upon; of having induced her liusband to defend 
himself by taxing bim with cowardice; lastly, of 
having never* ceased to consjure and correspond with 
the foreign enemy since her captivity in the Tem- 
ple, and of having there treated her young son 
as king. We here have presented to us the fact 
tliat every thing is di.storted, and considered as a 
crime on that terrible day, when popular ven- 
geance, long deferred, at length bursts forth with 
uncontrollable force, and smites those princes 
who have not merited the stroke; we are here also 
led to observe in what light the profusion and 
fondness for pleasure, so natural to a young prin- 
cess, the attachment she displayed towards her 
native country, her influence over her husband, 
her complaints always accompanied with less dis- 
cretion in a woman Llian in a man, nay, oven her 
more uncompromising spirit, appeared to their 
excited or maligiiaul imaginations. 

Witnesses had to be produced. Lecointre, deputy 
of VeraaiUes, who bad been nn eye witness of tho 
events of the 5th and 6t)i ‘of October, Ildbert, who 
had frequently visited the Templo, various clerks in ' 
the government officers, and several domestic ser- 
vants of the old court were summoned. Admiral ' 
d’Estaiiig, formerly commandant of the national 
guardof Versailles; Manuel, the ex-procuratorof the I 
commune; Latour-du-Pin, miniaterat war in 1709; 
the Venerable Bailly, wlio, it was said, had been, 
with Lafayette, a party implicated in the journey 
to Vareunes; lastly, Valazg, ono of the Girondists, 
doomed to tho scaffold, were taken from their 
prisons, and compelled to appear against her. 

No specific fact was proved. Some of the wit- 
nesses liad seen the queen in high spirits wlien 
the life-guards demonstrated their loyal feelings; 
others had seen her vexed and iri’itated on her 
being taken to Paris, or when brought back from 
Varennes; this person had been present at splendid 
balls, which imisthave cost enormous sums; that 
person had heard it said in the government offices, 
that the queen was adverse to the sanction of the 
decrees. An ancient waiting woman of the queen 
had, in 17Q8, heard the Duke de Coigny say, that 
the emperor had already received two hundred 
millions from France, to support him. in his war 
against the Turks. 

The obscene wretch, Hubert, being brought 
against the unfortunate queen, at length ventured 
to prefer the charges extorted from the young 
prince. He said that Charles Capet had given 
Simon an account of tlie journey to Varennes, and 
mentioned Lafayette and Bailly as having concur- 
red therein. He then added that this boy was 
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addicted to odious tiud precocious vloeSjConaidefing 
Ilia age, that Simon having dctoctcd liinij and hav- 
ing questioned him, had been informed that ho 
derived from his mother the vices iii which he in- 
dulged. Ildbcrt said that there was no doubt but 
that Marie-Antoinette had intended, by weakening 
thus early the physical constitution, of her son, to ' 
secure to herself the means of obtaining complete 
ascendancy over him, in case he should ever as- 
cend the throne. 

The rumours whieh had been whispered for 
twenty years by a profligate court, had given, the 
people the most unfavourable opinion possible of 
the morals of the queen. Notwithstanding this, 
tlie audience, although wholly Jacobin, were dis- 
gusted at the accusations of ITdbert. However, 
he did not the less asseverate their truth. The 
unhappy mother made no reply. Again urged 
to answer, she said with extraordinai'y emotion, 

“ I had thought that Imman nature would have 
excused me from answering such an imputation, 
but I appeal from it to the heart of every mother 
hero present.” This reply, so noble and yet so 
simple withal, affected ail who heard it. How- 
ever, all was not of this vindictive character that 
appeared in the depositions of the witnesses against 
Marie-Antoinette. The brave d’Eataing, whose 
enemy she had been, doclinod to say any thing 
against her, but merely montioiied the courage she 
had shown on the 5th and Cth of October, and of 
the noble rosolution she had expressed, to dio 
beside her husband rather than turn her back. 
Manuel, in spite of his enmity to the court during 
the time of the legislative assembly, declared that 
he could not say any thing against the accused. 
When the voiiorable Bailly was brought forward, 
the Bailly who had on former occasions so often 
predicted to the court the calamities which its im- 
prudences would draw down upon it, appeared 
painfully affected ; and when ho was asked if he 
know the wife of Capet, Yea,” said he, bowing 
respectfully, I have known Madame” Ho de- 
clared that he knew nothing, and maintained that 
the declarations extorted from the young prince 
relative to tho journey to Vavennes were false. In 
consequence of his deposition, ho was assailed 
with the most violent abuse, from which he might 
readily infei’ the fate that awaited himself. 

From tho whole of the evidence there could be 
collected but two serious facts, evidenced by Latour- 
du-Pin and Valazd, and they deposed to them 
merely because they could not deny them. La- 
tour-du-Phi declared that Marie-Antoinette had 
applied to him for an accurate statement of the 
armies while he was minister-at-war. Volazd, 
always cold in his demeanoui’, hut preserving his, 
respect for misfortune, would not say any thing to 
criminate the accused ; yet he could not help de- 
claring that, being a member of the commission of 
twenty-four, commissioned along with his col- 
leagues to examine the papers discovered at the 
house of Septeuil, treasurer of the civil list, he had 
seen bonds for various sums signed Antoinette, in 
which was nothing extraordinary ; but he added, 
that he had also seen a letter, in which the ini- 
nister begged the king to transmit to the Queen 
, the copy of the plan of campaign which he had in 
Iiis hands. The most unfavourable construction 
was immediately put upon these two faets, namely, 


I the applicaiiou for a statement of the nrnuos, and 
the coinmuiiication of the 2 Jlan of campaign ; and 
it was concluded that they could not be wanLcd for 
any other puiposo than to bo sent to flic L'liemyj 
for it was not supposed that a young iirincesa 
should occupy herself, merely for her own curl- 
oaity, with matters of administration and military 
plans. After these depositions several ot]iera> wore 
|)ut in, respecting the expenses of the court, tho 
influence the queen exerted in public alfairs, tho 
scene of the 10th of August, and what had passed 
in the Temple and the most vague riiinours and 
most tiivial circumstances were eagerly caught at 
as proofs. 

Marie-Antoinette frequently repeated, with pre- 
sence of mind and force of argument, that there 
was no specific fact against her, and that more- 
over, as being the wife of Louis XVI., she was not 
answerable for any of the acts of his reign. Foii- 
quier nevertheless declared her to be sufrieieutly 
convicted ; Chaveau-Lagardo maclo unavailing 
efforts to defend her; and this unfortunate queen 
was condemned to undergo the same pimishmoiat 
as bar husWml. 

Conveyed hack to the Conciergoric, she there 
passed with a great degree of conqjosurc tlie night 
preceding her execution, and on tho morjiing of the 
following day, the ICth of October, slio was con- , 
vcyed, amidst a great concourse of the populace, 
to the fatal spot where, ten months before, Louis 
XVI. had perished. Sho listonod wKli composuro 
to the’cxhoi’tations of the ecclesiastic who accom- 
panied her, and cast an indiffcrcnl look at tlie peo- 
ple who had so often applauded her Ideality and her 
graceful motion, and who now as warmly applauded 
her execution. On reaching tho foot of the scafTold, 
abe perceived the Tuileriea, and appeared to be 
agitated, but she hastened to ascend the fatal 
ladder, and submitted with courage to tho execu- 
tioner. The infamous wretch exliibitoJ lu'v head 
to the people, as he was always accustomed to do 
whenever hediad sacrificed au illustrious victim. 

Tlie Jacobins were overjoyed. “ Let these 
tidings be carried to Austria,” said they; ‘Hhe 
liomans sold the ground occupied by Hannibal; \vc 
strike oIT the heads that ai’o dearest to the sove- 
reigns who have invaded our territory.” 

But this was only the commencement of venge- 
ance. Immediately after the trial of Marie-Aii- 
toinette, tlie tribunal was to proceed to that of 
the Girondists confined in the Conciergerie. 

Before the revolt of the South, nothing could be 
laid to their charge but upmions. It was said, to 
be sure, that they were connected with Dumouricz, 
La Vendee, and Orleans ; but this connexion, 
which it was easy to impute in the tribune, it was 
impossible to prove by evidence, even before a 
I'evolutionary tribunal. On the contrary, ever 
since the day that they raised the standard of civil 
war, and when specific facts could be adduced 
against them, it was easy to condemn them. True 
it is also, that the imprisoned deputies were not 
those who had excited the insurrection of Calvados 
and of the South, hut they were members of the 
same party, and maintalners of tho same cause ; 
there existed a moral conviction tliat they had 
corresponded with one anotlier, and though the 
letters which had been intercepted, did not suffi- 
ciently prove the existence of the connexion, they 
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proved quite enough to snlisPy a tribunal that, 
from the term of its constitution, was to content 
itself with mere probability. All the modei’ution 
of the GironJiiis was, therefore, magnified into a 
vast conspiracy, which had developed itself by a 
civil w'ar. Their reluctance in the time of the 
legislative assembly to act personally against the 
throne, their opposition to the project of the 10th 
of August, their struggle with the commune from 
the 10th of August to the 20th of September, their 
energetic protestations agwnsb the massacres, their 
pity for Louis XVL, their resistance to the inqui- 
sitorial system which disgusted the generals, the 
opposition they made to the extraordinary tribmial, 
the viaxunuui, to the forced loan, and, in short, to 
every revolutionary measure ; lastly, their efforts 
to create a controlling authority by instituting the 
commission of twelve, their despair after their do- 
feat in Paris — a despair which made them have 
recourse to tlie provinces, all this was construed 
into a conspiracy, of which each fact formed so 
many connecting links. According to this system 
of accusation, the opinions which had been uttered 
in the tribune were merely the indicatious, the 
matter of inducement for the civil war which had 
immediately burst forth ; and whoever had ex- 
pressed, in the legislative assembly and in the con- 
vention, the same sentiments as the deputies who 
had assembled at Caen, Bordeaux, Lyons, and 
Marseilles, was quite as guilty as they. Though 
there existed no direct evidence of concert, yet that 
was to be inferred from their community of opinion, 
from the friendship which had united most of them 
together, and from their regular meetings at the 
houses of Roland and Valaz^. 

Tlio Girondists, on the contrary, conceived that 
if they could l)ut argue with the people, they could 
never be condemned. Their opinions, they said, 
liad been free. They might have differed from the 
Mountaineers respeetbg the mode of revolutionary 
action, without being guilty of a crime. Their 
opinions neither evidenced personal atubition or 
premeditated conspiracy, On the contrary, they 
demonstrated that upon an infinity of points they 
>Yere by no means entirely agreed. Lastly, their 
identity with the revolted deputies was but a mere 
supposition ; and tlieir letters, their friendship, 
theii’ habit of sitting on the same benches, were by 
no raeiins sufficient to lead to a conclusive demon- 
stration. If we are only suffered to speak,” said 
the Girondists, “ -we shall be saved a fatal 
notion, whicli, without ensuring their acquittal, 
detracted from that dignity which is the only 
compenhation for an unjust death. 

If the pai*tie.s had exhibited greater candour, 
they would at least have been more noble. The 
victorious party might then have said to the van- 
quished party, “ You have carried your attachment 
to your system of moderate means to such a height 
; as to make war upon ua, and to bring the republic 
within nil ace of destruction by a disasti'oua diver- 
sion j you are conquei’ed; you must die.” The 
Girondists, on tlieir part, might fairly have had a 
good answer to make to their conquerors. They 
might have said to them, We look upon you as 
wretches W’ho overthrow the republic, who dis- 
honour her while you affect to defend her ; and we 
were determined to fight and to destroy you. Yes, 
we are all equally guilty. We are all the personal 


friends and of the same opinion with lUizot, Dar- 
bnroux, Pdtion, and Guadet. These men aro groat 
and virtuous citizens, whoso virtues we proclaim to 
your face. Whilo their object was to avenge the 
republic, we have remained hero to proclaim it in 
the face of our executioners. You are conquerors; 
put ua to death.” 

But the mind of man is not so constituted as to 
seek to simplify every thing by candid admissions. 
The conqueiing party wishes to convince, and it 
uaea deception. A shadow of hope induces the 
vanquished party to defend itself, and it avails 
itself of falsehood; and in civil dissensions we wit- 
ness those shameful trials, where the stronger 
party listens, predetermined not to believe, and 
where the weaker speaks, but not to induce convic- 
tion. It is not till sentence is pronounced, not till 
all hope is lost, that human dignity recovers itself; 
and it is not till brought within sight of the axe, 
that it is seen to display itself without diminution. 

The Girondists were resolved, therefore, to de- 
fend themselves ; and they were then obliged to 
have recourse to concessions and mental reserva- 
tions. Their adversaries determined to prove their 
crimes, and, in order to ensure a conviction, sent 
them before the revolutionimy tribunal, all of whom 
were their enemies — Pache, HsSbevt, Chamnetto, 
Chabot, and many others, either equally false or 
equally base. The crowd was great, for it was 
quite a novel spectacle to witness the condemna- 
tion of 80 many republicans on account of the re- 
public. The accused were twenty-one in number, 
in the flower of their age, in full possession of their 
noblest faculties, some even in their prime of youth 
and manly beauty. There is something affecting 
iu the mere recapitulation of thoir names and 
ages. 

Brissot, Gavdien, and Lasource, were tliirty- 
nine yeai’s of age ; Vergnlaud, Gensonmf, and Le- 
hnrdy, tliii’ty-five ; Mainvielle and Ducos, twenty- 
' eight; Boyer-Fonfredo, and Duchastel, twenty-six; 
Duperret, forty-six ; Carra, fifty; Valazd and La- 
case, forty-two; Duprat, thirty-three; Sillery, fifty- 
seven ; Fauchet, forty-nine ; Lesterp Beauvais, 
forty-three ; Boileau, fifty-one ; Antiboul, forty j 
Vigde, thirty-six. 

Gensomni was tranquil and frigid in his demean- 
our; Valaze, indignant and contemptuous; Verg- 
niaud, raoi’e agitated tlnm usual. Youug Ducos 
•was gay; and Fonfrede, who had been spared on 
the 2d of June, because he had not voted for the 
arrests ordered by the commission of twelve, but 
who, by his reiterated appeals in favour of his 
friends, had since deserved to share their fate— 
Foufredo seemed, for so noble a cause, to relin- 
quish cheerfully his large fortune, his young wife, 
and his existence. 

Amar had drawn up the act of accusation in the 
name of the committee of general safety. Pache 
was the first witness heard in support of it. Cau- 
tious and prudent as he always was, he said that he 
had long perceived a faction adverse to the revolu- 
tion, but he adduced no fact proving a premecli- 
,tated conspiracy. He merely said that, when the 
convention was threatened by Dumouriez, he went 
to tlie committee of finance to obtain funds for the 
victualling of Paris, and that the committee refused 
them. He added, tliat he had been ill-used in the 
committee of general safety, and that Guadet had 
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Trial and condemnation 
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THi5 NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Trial and eondcinnaliori 
uf tlie C}iron(li.sia. 


tliro.itencd hiiu to cloiiiand tho arrest oC tho miini- 
cipal jintliorUioa. ChauuuHtu narrated all tho 
struggles of tho coirimiiiic ’with the right side, just 
as they liad been reported by the newspapers. He 
added only one particular fact, namely, that Brissot 
had obtained the appointment of Saniomix as com- 
inissioner for the colonics; and that Brissot was, 
eonsequontly, tho author of all the calamities of the 
now world. The wretch II^l)ort detailed the cir- 
cumstiiiices of his apprehen.sion by the commission 
of Uvelvo, Viw\ said that l\o\and hvibed vdltbo pub- 
lic writers, fur Madame Ttoland had wished to buy 
his pajmr of P^re Puclitne. Destournelles, mi- 
nister of justice, and formerly a cleric to the com- 
mune, gave his deposition in an extremely vague 
manner, and repeated what every body knew ; 
namely, that the accused had attacked the com- 
mune, inveighed against the massacres, and had 
been desirous to institute a depai’timeutal guard, 
&c. The witness whose deposition was the longest 
as well as the moat hostile, for it lasted several 
hours, was Cliabot, tho ex-Capuchin, an impatient, 
wcalc, and grovelling soul. Cliabot had always 
been treated by the Girondists as an extravagant 
person, and he never forgave their contempt of him. 
lie arrogated much to himself for liaving contri- 
buted to the 10th of August, contrary to their ad- 
vice; he affected to say that if thoy had consented 
to send him to the prisons, he would have saved 
tlio prisonora as ho had saved tho Swiss; he was 
dcbirouB, thoroforc, of wreaking bis vengeance on 
tho Girondists; and, above all, to recover by calum- 
niating tliein his popularity, which was on the wane 
at the Jacobins, because he was strongly suspected 
of having had a hand in the late stock-jol>bing 
transactions. He invented a long and malicious 
accusation, in which he reprosentod tlve Girondins, 
seeking first to make a tool of the minister Nar- 
bonne, then, after ejecting Narbonne, occupying 
three ministerial departments at once; bringing 
about the 20th of June to encourage their crea- 
tures, and exerting themselves in opposition to the 
10th of August, because they were not desirous of 
having a republic; lastly, invariably pursuing a self- 
interested alul ambitious part, and what was mure 
atrocious than all the rest, suffering the massacres 
of September, and the robbery of the Garde 
Meublo, to take place for no other purpose than 
to ruin the political reputation of the patriots. *^lf 
they would have consented,” said Chabot, I could 
have saved the prisoners, Pdtion gave the mur- 
derers money for drink, and Brissot did not wish 
them tt) be stopped, because in one of the prisons 
there was an enemy of his, Moraiide I” 

Such are the vile wretches wbo persecute worthy 
characters, as soon as power has given them per- 
mission to do so. The moment, therefore, that the 
leaders cast the first stone, every living thing that 
crawls in the mud rises up and overwhelms the ' 
victii'n, Fabre d’Eglantine, who, like Chabot, had 
become suspected of stock-jobbing, and w.is anxious 
' to regain his popularity, made a more subtle but 
so niucl\ the more perfidious deposition, in which 
he insinuated that the intention of suffering the 
massacres, and the robbery of the Garde Meuble, 
to be perpetrated, was far from being inconsistent 
with the policy of the Girondins. Vergniaud, who 
could hold out no longer, exclaimed with indigna- 
tion, I am not bound to justify myself against 


tho charge of associating with robbers and assas- 
sins.” 

Inasmuch as no specific case was made out 
against the accused, tho only charge alleged against 
them was in respect of thoir opinions openly 
niaiiitiLined, and they ropUed that those opinions 
might have been erroneous, but that they might 
deceive themselves if they pleased. It was objected 
to them that their doctrines w’cro not the result of 
an involuntary, a])d therefore an excusable error, 
but of a conspivacy got iip at the houses of Ruland 
and Valazd. Again they replied, that so far were 
these doctrines from being tho effect of any pre- 
vious concert among them, that there were many 
points on which they were not agreed. One said, I 
did not vote for the .appeal to the people ; another, 

I did not vote for the departimental gii.avd; a third, 

I by no means concurred with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the commission of twelve, I disapproved 
of the arrest of Hdbert and Chauraette. All this 
wastrue enough; but then the defence no longer 
applied to all the defendants, they seemed almost 
to abandon one another, and to condemn those mea- 
siu’es in which they had not taken a port. Tlie de- 
fendant Boileau, in his anxiety to clear himself, 
exhibited great pusillanimity, and disgraced him- 
self. He admitted that there had existed a con- 
spiracy against the unity and the indivisibility of 
the republic; that ho was now convinced of this, 
now cojifessed it, that he could not point out the 
guilty persons, but that he wished for thoir puniah- 
meiit; and he proclaimed himself a staunch 3Ioun- 
tainser, Gardien had also the weakness to abso- 
lutely disavow his connexion with the enmmission 
of twelve. However, Genaonnd, Brissot, Vergniaud, 
and more especially Valazd, removed the had im- 
pression the conduct of tlieir two colleagues had 
cre.'ited. They alleged fairly enough, that they 
had not always thougli t alike, and that, consequently, 
their opinions were not))rcconceived; but thoy dis- 
avowed neither their friendship or thoir doctrines. 
Valaztf frankly admitted that meetings had been 
held at his house, and maintained that tliey had a 
1 ‘ight to meet and to enlighten each other with their 
ideas, like any other citizejis. When at length 
their connivance with tlie fugitives was objected to 
them, they denied it. “ What !” exclaimed Hebert, 
‘‘the accused deny the conspiracy I When tho 
senate of Rome had to pronounce upon the conspi- 
racy of Catiline, if it had qne&tionod each conspi- 
rator, and been content with a denial, they would 
all have escaped the punishment which aw.aited 
them; but the meetings at Catiline’s, the flight' 
of the latter, and the arms found at the house 
of [M. Porcius] Lecca, were material proofs, and 
they were sufTieient to determine the judgment of 
the senate*.” “Very well,” replied Brissot, “ I 
will proceed with the parallel drawn between ua 
and Catiline ! Cicero said to him, ‘Arms have 
been found at thy house; the ambassadors of the 
Allobi'oges accuse thee; the sigualui*es of Lentulus, 
of CethoguSj and of Statilius, thy accomplices, prove 
thy infamous projects.’ Here the senate accuses 
us, it is true ; but have arms been found upon us ? 
Are there signatures to produce against ua ?” 

* Dlco le priori nocte venisso inter falcarios^non agnm 
obscuri) in M. Lecege domum, &c. S^c. do, Orat in 
Cfltil, Trans- 9^ 
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Unfortunately there liad been discovered letters 
sent to Bordeaux by Vcrgniaudj expressive of the 
fitrojjgest indignation. A letter from a cousin of 
the defendant Laca&e had also been found, in which 
the preparations for the insurrection were men- 
tloued ; and, lastly, a letter from Uuperret to 
Madame Roland had been intercepted, ill which 
he stated tliat he had heard from Buzot and Bar- 
baruux, and tliat they were making preparations 
to punish the outrages committed in Paris. Ver- 
ginaud, on being called upon to explain, replied, 

** Were 1 to acquaint you with the motives wliich 
induced me to write, perhaps I shouhl appear to 
you more to be pitied than censured. I had reason 
to believe, after the plots of the lOtli of March, 
that a design to murder iia was connected with the 
plan for dissolving the national representation. 
Marat wrote au article to this effect ou the lUh of 
March. Tlie petitions since presented against us 
with such acrimony have confirmed me in 'this 
opinion. It was under these circumstances that 
I my soul was wrung with anguish, and that I wrote 
to my fellow-citizens, that I was in exti'emejeo- 
pai'dy (sous U coufeau)* I have expostulated agaiuat | 
tha tyranny of Marat. He was the only person | 
whom I have named. I respect the opinion of the 
people concerning Marat, hut in that particular 

Marat was my tyrant At these words 

one of the jury rose and said/' Vergniaud complains 
of having been persecuted by Marat. I obsci've, that 
M.arat lias been assassinated, and that Vergniaud 
is still here.” Thi^ stupid observation was ap- 
plauded by part of the spectators 3 and all the 
candid statement, all the sound reasoning, of 
Vergniaud were thrown away upon the blind 
multitude. 

Vergniaud, however, had succeeded in making 
himseu lieard, and recovered all his eloquence in 
expatiating on the conduct of his friends, on their 
devotedues.s, and on their sacrifices for the re- 
public. The whole audience liad shown signs of 
emotldiij and this condemnation, though previously 
settled, no longer seemed to be irrevocable. The 
ax’gumentsliad lasted several days. The Jacobins, 
enraged at the tardiness of the tribunal, addressed 
to the convention a fresh petition for the purpose 
of expediting the proceediuga. Robespierre caused 
a decree to be passed, by which the jury, after 
three days’ discussion, were empowered to declare 
that they had made up their minds, and to proceed 
to judgment without hearing any thing further. 
And to vender the appellation more conformable 
with the subject of nomenclature, it was more- 
over settled on liis motion, that tlie name of 

extraordinary tribunal” should be changed to that 
of REVOLbTIONAnV Thibukal. 

Although this decree was passed, the jury did not 
venture to avail themselves of it immediately, and 
deelai’cd that they had not then made up their 
minds. But on the following day they made use of 
their new power to shorten the arguments, and 
insisted that they should be closed. The accused 
had now lost all hope, and were resolved to die 
nobly. They attended with a tranquil air the 
last sitting of the tribunal. While they were being 
aearched at the gate of the Conciergerie, in order 
that all instruments 'with which they could com- 
mit suicide should be taken from them, Valaz^, 
giving a pair of scissors to Riouffe, in the presence 
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of the gendarmes, said, “ Hero my friend is a pro- 
hibited weapon. We must not inako tiny attempts 
on our lives.” 

On the 30th of October, at midiiiglit, the jury 
entered to pronounce their verdict. The features 
of Antoiielle, their foreman, iix)peared changed. 
Camille-Desmoulins, on hearing tlie verdict pro- 
nounced, cried out, “ Ah ! it is I who am the death 
of thorn, it is my ' Brissot displayed ’ (Brissot de- 
toiU *). Let me go,” ho added, and rushed out in 
despair. Tlie accused ■were brought in. Ou heiir- 
iiig the fatal w'ord pronounced, Brissot dropped his 
amis, and Iiis head suddenly dropped iijion his 
breast. Genaonn^ would have said a few words as 
to the application of the law in this case, but could 
not obtain a hearing. Sillery letting fall his 
crutches exclaimed, This is the happiest, day of 
my life 1” Some hopes had been conceived for the 
two young brothers, Ducos and Fonfrccle, who a])- 
peared to be less identified with the others, and 
who bad attached themselves to the Girondists, not 
80 much from conformity of opinion, as from ad- 
miration of their character and talents. They 
were ucvcrtheleBS condemned with the others. 
Fonfrede embraced Ducos, saying, "Brother, I 
am the cause of your death.” Be of good cheer,” 
replied Ducos, " we shall die together.” The Abba 
Fauchet, witli downcast look, seemed to utter n 
prayer to heaven ; Carra retained his stern expres- 
sion ; Vergniaud’s appearance had someihing in it 
of lofty contempt and disdain j Lasuurce re- 
peated the saying of one of the ancients, " I die 
on the day that tne people have lost thoir reason, 
you will die on that when they shall have recovered 
it.” The weak-spirited Boilean and tho timid 
I Gardien were not spared. The former, throwing 
hia hat into the air, exclaimed, " I am imiooeiit,” 

I We ai’e all of us innocent,” repeated all the ac- 
I cused j people, they are deceiving you 1” Some 
I of them had the bad taste to throw some assignats 
' among the multitude, as if to cause the people to 
I fly to their relief, but no one stirred. The gen- 
darmes theu Bummoned them for tho purpose of 
conducting them buck to their prison. Ono of the 
condemned suddenlyfell at their feet. They lifted 
him up weltering in his blood. Itwas Vulazd, who, 
W'heii giving his scissors to Riouffe, had kept a 
dagger, with w-hich he had stabbed liimaelf. The 
tribunal immediately decided that his body should 
be carried in a tumbril after the condemned. As 
they left tlio court, they struck up altogether, by a 
spontaneous moYemeTit, the Marseillais hymn, 
Centre nous de la tyrannie 
LMtendard sanglant est lev^. 

Their last night was sublime. Vergniaud was 
provided with poison ; he threw it away, that he 
might die with hia friends. They took a last meal 
together, at which they were by turns gay, serious, 
and eloquent. Brissot and Gensonn^ were grave 
and pensive; Vergniaud spoke of expirhig liberty 
in the noblest terms of regret, and of the ultimate 
destination of man with persuasive eloquence, 
Ducos repeated verses which he had composed in 
prison, and they all joined in singing hymns to 
Franc© and liberty. 

* The title of a pamphlet of which he was the author, 
directed agabbt the Ghondisti. 
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Next, chiy, the Slat of October, an immense 
crowd, collected to see them paaa. On their way 
to the soiih’old, they chanted that hymn of the 
Marseillais which our soldiers sung wlien marching 
against the enemy. On reaching tho Place de la 
Revolution, having alighted from their cars, they 
embraced one another, shouting Viv6 la Repuh- 
Sillery first ascended the scaffold; and 
after gravely bowing to the people, in whom he 
still regarded faulty and misguided human nature, 
he received the fatal stroke. All of them imitated 
Sillery, and died with the same dignity. In thirty- 
one minutes the executioner had caused these 
illustrious heads to fall, and thus destroyed, in a 
few moments, youth, beauty, virtue, and talents 1 
Such was the end of these noble and courageous 
citizens, victims of their Utopian principles. Com- 
prehending neither human nature, or its vicious 
propensities, or the means of steering it through a 
revolution, they felt indignant because they could 
not make it better ; and in persisting to act con- 
trary to its passions, they became its victims. Re- 
spect to their mcmoryl Never were greater virtues 
or greater talents displayed in a civil war; and 
to their glory be it said, if they did not comprehend 
the necessity of violent means for saving the cause 
of Franco, moat of their adversaries who preferred 
those means, decided from the impulse of feeling 
rather than from reflection. The only one who 
could stand in a more elevated position was that 
Mountaineer, who could decide in favour of revo- 
lutionary measures out of pure political feeling, 
and not from tho warping influence of personal 
hatred. 

No sooner had the Giroadina expired, than fresh 
victims wore sacrificed. Tho sword stayed not 
itself for a single moment. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber, the unfortunate Olympe de Gouges was put to 
death for writings styled counter-revolutionary; ns 
was Adam Lux, deputy of Meiitz, accused of the 
samo crime. On the Cth, the hapless Duke of 
Orleans, transferred from Marseilles to Paris, was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, and 
condemned on account of the suspicions which he 
had excited in all parties. Odious to the emigrants, 
suspected both by Girondists and Jacobins, he 
excited none of that sympathy which affords some 
consolation for an unjust death. Being rather an - 
enemy to the court than an enthusiast for the re- I 
public, he felt not that moral conviction which j 
I gives support at the last moment; and of all the i 
j victims that suffered, he received least compensa- 
tion, and was most to be pitied. A disgust of life, 
and an absolute scepticism, were hia expiring sen- 
timents; and he went to the scaffold with extra- 
ordinary composure and indifference. As he was 
drawn along the Rue Saint-Honor^, he beheld his 
palace with a dry eye, and never for a moment 
belied his disgust of men and of life. Hia aid-de- 
camp, Coufltard, who like liim was also a deputy, 
shared his fate. Two days afterwards the inter- 
resting and courageous wife of Roland followed 
them to the acalFuld. This woman, combining with 
the graces of a Frenchwoman the heroism of a 
Roman matron, had to suffer every species of mis- 
fortune. She loved and reverenced her husband 
a.s a father. She experienced fur one of the pi*o- 
scrib«d Girondists a vehement passion, which she 
had always repressed, She left a young and 
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orphan daughter to tlio care of friends. While 
agitated on account of so many and such deal' 
objects, she considered the cause of liberty to 
which she was enthusiastically attached, and for 
which she had made such great sacrifices, as for 
ever lost. Thus sho suffered in all her affections 
at once. Condemned ag a party concerned with 
tho Girondists, sho heard her sentence with a sorb 
of enthusiasm, seemed to be under the influence of 
elevated feelings from the moment of her con- 
demnation to that of her execution, and excited a 
kind of holy awe in all those who visited her. She 
went to the scaffold dressed in white, and exerted 
herself the whole way to cheer the spirits of a 
companion in misfortune, who was to perish with 
lier, but who did not possess tho same firmness of 
character. She even succeeded so far as to draw 
from him a smile on two occasions. On reaching 
the place of execution, she bowed to the statue of 
Liberty, exclaiming, 0 Liberty ! ichat erbaes are com- 
milted in thy name ! She then submitted to her 
fate with unshaken I’esolution (10th of November). 
Thua peviahed that charming and elevated woman, 
who deserved to share in the fate of her frionds, 
but who, more retiring and acting more in accord- 
ance with the passive part allotted to licr sex, did 
not shrink from meeting the death due to her 
talents and bey virtues, and spared her husband 
and herself the ridiculous and calumnious asper- 
sions to which she must have been ex)) 0 Hed. 

Her husband had fled to the neigbboiirltood of 
Rouen. On receiving intelligence of her tragic 
end, he resolved not to eurvive her. Ho quitted 
the hospitable house whore he had received an 
asylum, and, to avoid comproiinsing any friend, 
put an cud to his lifo on the high road. Ho was 
found pierced to the heart by a sword, and lying 
against the foot of the tree against which ho had 
placed tlie destructive weapon. In his pocket was 
a paper relative to his lifo and to hi.s conduct as a 
minister. 

Thus, in tliat frightful delirium which had 
rendered genius, virtue, and courage suspected, all 
that was most noblo and most generous in France, 
perished either by suicido or by the axe of the 
executioner. 

Among tlie deaths of so many illustrious and cou- 
rageous individuals, there occui’rcd one still more 
lamentable and more sublime than all the others, it 
was that of Bailly. It was not very difficult to ima- 
gine from the manner in which he had been treated 
during the queen’s trial, what reception he would 
meet with from the revolutionsiry tribunal. The 
scene in the Champ de Mar.s, the proclamation of 
martial law, and tho firing which followed, wore the 
events most frequently and most bitterly laid to tho 
charge of the constituent party. It was upon Bailly, 
the friend of Lafayette, and the magistrate who had 
ordered the z’ed flag to be unfurled, tlmt all the 
alleged offences of the constituent assembly were to 
be visited. He was condemned, and was to be exe- 
cuted in the Champ de Mars, the theatre of what 
was tei'med his crime. His executiou took place 
un the 11th of November, the weather being cold 
and rainy. Conducted on foot, and amidst the 
insults of an inhuman populace, whom he had, when 
mayor, saved from starving, he exhibited the utmost 
tranquillity and composure of mind. During the 
whole way from the Conciergerie to the Champ 
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de Mara, they shook in his face tiie red flag which 
had been discovered at the mairie, enclosed in a 
m*ahogauy box. On reaching the foot of the scaf- 
fold it might he supposed that his punishment 
would immediately have taken place ; but one of 
the ahaiuloiied wretclies who had made a point of 
persecuting him, cried out that the field of the 
federiitioii ouglit not to be polluted by Iiis blood. 

A. rush was immediately made by the people 
towards the guillotiuej which they forthwith took 
down, bore off with the same eagerness they had 
formerly exhibited in digging in that same field of 
the Federation*; they hastened to erect it again 
upon a dimg-hcap on the bank of the Seine, and 
opposite to the (.quarter of Chaillot, where Bailly 
had passed his life and composed his works. This 
operation lasted some hours. Meanwhile, he was 
obliged to walk sevei’al fcinjes round tlie Champ do 
Mars; bareheaded, and with his hands pinioned 
behind him, he could scarcely drag himself along. 
Some ])eltGd him with mud, others kicked and 
struck him with sticks. He at last fell from sheer 
exhaustion. They lifted him up again ; rain and 
cold had communicated to hia limbs au involuntary 
shivering. “ Thou trcmblest,” said a soldier to 
him. “My friend,” replied the old man, “it is 
from cold.” After he had been for several hours 
exposed to this torture, tliey burned the red flag 
under his nose, and at length the executioner 
seized him; when one more illustrious scholar, and 
one of the most virtuous men that ever honoured 
our country, was taken from it. 

Ever aincQ tho time that Tadtua wltuessed the 
applauses the vile populace bestowed upon the 
crimes of emperors, no change has taken place. 
Always gross in its actions, at one time it raises an 
altar to the country, at another it erects scaffolds, 
and only exhibits a beautiful and a noble spectacle 
when, incorporated with the armies, it rushes upon 
the hostile battalions, Let not despotism impute its 
crimes to liberty, for under despotism it was always 
quite as guilty iia under the republic ; but let us 
rather continually call education aud intelligence to 
the aid of those barbarians who are nurtured in 
the dregs of society, and are but too ready to stain 
themselves with the commission of every possible 
crime, at the instigation of every superior power, 
and for the dishonour of any cause wiUi which they 
may be identified. 

On the 25th of November, the unfortunate 
Manuel was also piit to death, who had from pro- 
curator of the commune become a deputy to the 
convention, and had resigned his seat at the time 
of tliu trial of Louis XVL, because he had been 
accused of having taken away the hallotlng-box. 
The charge against him before the tribunal was his 
having induced the massacres of September, for 
the purpose of raising the departments against 
Paris. It was Fomiuier-Tiaviiie who was commis- 
sioned to devise these atrocious calumnies, more 
atrocious even than the condemnation. On the 
same day was condemned the unfortunate General 
Brunet, because he had not sent off part of his 
army from Nice to Toulon; and on tho following 
day, the 26th, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon the victorious Houchard, because he liad not 
understood the plan laid down for him, and had 

* Ante, p. 5d, col, 1. 


not been so rapid in his movements upon tho 
causeway of Fumes as to take the whole English 
army. His was a gross blunder, but it did not call 
for a capital punishment. 

These executions began to spread general terror, 
and to render the supreme authority formidable. 
The alarm they excited was not confined solely to 
the prisons, the hall of the revolutionary tribunal, 
and tho place de la Revolution ; it prevailed every 
where, in the markets and in the shops, where the 
maximum and the laws against forestalling had 
recently been rigorously executed. We have 
already seen how the depreciation of the assignats 
and the increased price of commodities had led to 
tho decree of the maa:inmm, for the purpose of put- 
ting merchandise and money upon the same foot- 
ing. The first effects of this ma-xiviwn had been 
most disastrous, and had occasiorted the shutting 
up of a great number of shops. By establishing 
a tariff for articles of primary necessity, the go- 
vernment had done no more than subject to its 
regulations those goods which had found their way 
to the retail dealer, and were ready to ])ass from 
the hands of the latter into those of the consumer, 
But the retail dealer who had bou^dit them of the 
wholesale trader before the memmumi and at a 
higher price than timt of the now tariff, suffered 
enormous losses, and complained bitterly, Even 
when he had made his purchases after the 
had been settled, tho losses sustained by him were 
not a whit the less. In point of fact, in tho tariff 
of those commodities termed necessaries of life, 
they were not so called until they wero made up, 
and ready for consumption, and it was not till they 
came under this latter description that their price 
was fixed. But no mention was made as to wliat 
price they should bear in shape of the raw material, 
or what wages were to be paid to the mechanic 
who worked them up; to the carrier, or the navi- 
gator, who conveyed them from place to place; con- 
sequently the retailer, who was obliged to sell to 
the consumer according to the tariff, and who could 
have no dealings with the workman, the manufac- 
turer, or the wholesale ti’nder, according to that 
same tariff, could not possibly continue so ruinous 
a mode of trade. Greater part of the tradesmen 
shut up their shops, or fraudulently evaded the 
law. They sold only goods of tlie worst quality at 
the maximumi and reserved the best for those 
who came secretly to pay for them at their true 
value. 

The populace who detected these frauds, and 
saw a great number of shops shut up, did not re- 
strain tliemsolves, but also assailed tlio commune 
with their remonstrances. They insisted that all 
traders should be obliged to keep their shops open 
and to continue their trade, whether they liked it or 
not. Being in the humour to complain of every 
thing and every body, they denounced those 
butchers and porkmen who bought diseased ani- 
mals, or such as had died naturally, as well ns 
those who, in order that the meat might weigli 
heavier, did not bleed the carcases sufficiently; 
those bakers who, in order to keep back the best 
flour for the rich, sold the worst to the poor, and 
bolced the bread too slack, that it might weigh the 
heavier ; those wine^merchants who mixed the 
most deleterious drugs \vith their wines; those 
dealer's in salt who, to increase the weight of that 
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commodity, adul torn tod it groHaly; thoao grocem, 
and, ill short, all those retail dealers who adul- 
terated commodities in a thousand ways. 

Some of those abuses had always existed, and 
some wore xicculiar to Lho present state of things, 
but when the imjiatience of wrong seizes tlie minds 
of the people, they eoinplam of every thing, they 
endeavour to reform every thing, and to punish 
every body. 

The procurator general, Chauniette, made afiaming 
harangue against the traders in reference tothissiib- 
ject. “ It will bo I'eeollceted,” said he, that in 
and the following years all these men carried on a 
great trade, but vviih whom ? with foreignex*a. It 
is well known that it was they who caused the fall 
of the assignats, and that it was by j obbing in paper 
money that they enriched themselves. What have 
they dono since they made their fortune? They 
have retired from business; they have threatened 
the people with a dearth of commodities; but if 
they have gold and assignats, the public has some- 
thing still more valuable — it has arms. Arms, 
not gold, are wanted to put our trades and niaim- 
factuix^s in motion. If, then, tliese individuals 
leave off trade, the republic will take them ou 
liaiid, and put in requisition all tlio raw materials. 
Let them remember that it rcata with the republic 
to reduce, wheuevor it pleases, to dust and ashes, 
the gold and the assignats wliich are in their 
hands. That giant tlio pc<iplo must crush tlic 
mercantile speculators. 

“Wo foul for the liavdahips of the people, be- 
caiusQ we oui'.sclves aro tlie people. Tlie entire 
council is composed of sanS’Oahttes. This is the 
legislating peiiplo. It is of little consequence if 
our heads full, provided posterity will deign to 

preRorvo our skulls 1 It ia not the Gospel I 

flball quote, but Plato; ‘He who shall strike with 
the sword,’ says tliat philosopher, ‘shall fall by tlio 
sword ; he xvho shall destroy by poison, shall 
]ieriah by poison; famine shall pine him who would 

himisli tho people If commodities nnd 

provisions run short, to whom shall the people 
betake themselves ? The constituted authorities ? 
no. The emiveiitioii ? no. They will betake them- 
selves to the contractors and provision-merchants. 
Rousseau, who was also one of the people, said: 

‘ Wk’n the people shall have nothing more to eat, they 
mil devour the rlclC ” (Commune 14 , October.) 

Forced measures lead on to forced measures, as 
WG have elsewhero observed. Tlio scope of the 
first laws did not extend to other than wrought 
goods. It was now become necessary to notice the 
raw material ; nay, the idea of taking to the raw 
matei’ial and the workmen for the account of the 
republic began to float in some minds. It is a 
dreadful obligation, that of forcing nature, and 
attempting to regulate all her movements. We 
are soon compelled to supply tho act of volition in 
every particular, and to substitute even our ex- 
istence for obedience to the law. The commune 
and the conveutiou were obliged to take new 
measures, each according to its respective depart- 
ment. 

The commune of Paris obliged every dealer to de- 
clare the quantity of articles of consumption lie had 
on hand, the orders which he hud given to procure 
more, and the expectations which he had of their 
arrival. Every shopkeeper who had been in bnsj- 

nesR foraycjir, and either roliiujuishecl it or suffer 
ed it to be at a stanrl-still, was decliu'ed a suspected 
person, and imprisoned as sitch. To prevent the 
confusion and the accumulation arising from an 
anxiety to lay in a stock, the commune also decided 
that tlie con.snmer slinuld apply onJj^ to the retailer, 
and the retailer only to the wholcBalc dealer ; and 
it fixed the quantities which each should be allowed 
to order. Thna the grocer could not order more 
tlian twenty-five pounds of sugar a time of the 
wholesale dealer, and the vender of lemonade not 
more than twelve. It was the revolutionary cora- 
mitteea that delivered the tickets for purchasing 
and that assessed the proportions. The commune 
did not confine itself to these regulations. As the 
throng about the doors of the bakers still continued 
tho same, as there was still the same tumult there, 
and as many people were kept waiting part of the 
night to be served, it was ordered, on the suggestion 
of Chaumette, that those wlio came last should be 
served first, which diminished neither tlie tuimilfc or 
the eagerness which was exhibited. As the people 
complained that the worst flour was reserved for 
them, it was oi'dercd that in the city of Paris there 
sliuulcl be made in future but one sorb of bread, 
comjtosed of throe-fourths whoatcu flour, and one- 
fourth rye. Lastly, a commission of inspection for 
provisions was Instituted, to certify the state of 
commodities, to take cognizance of fx^auds, and to 
])uiiish them. Tliese ineasuros, imitabed by fclie 
other communes, and fi'cquently oven embodied in 
docx-ecs, immediately becamo general laws ; and 
thus, as we have already observed, the commune 
exorcised an enormous influence in every thing 
connected with tlie internal management and the 
police. 

The convention, urged to reform the law of the 
maximum, devised a new ono, which included evei*y 
process of nianufaetiire, and even the i*aw material, 
ll required that a statement should be made out of 
tho cost price of goods at the place of manufac- 
ture iu 1790. To this pi'ice xvas to bo added, in 
the first place, one-third move, according to civ- 
cumatances ; secondly, a fixed sum. for carriage 
fz'om the place of manufacture to the place of con- 
sumption ; thirdly, and Lastly, five per cent, for the 
profit of the wholesale dealer, and ten for the 
retail dealer. From all these elements the future 
pi’ice of necessaries of life was to be sought. The 
local administrations were directed to see these 
regulations enforced, each of them according to 
the nianufactiu’e and consumption that took place 
within the district. A bounty was granted to every 
retail de.alei', who, possessing a capital of less than 
ten thousand francs, could prove that he had lost 
that capital by tho maximum. The communes were 
to judge of the case by personal inspoction, — a, mode 
of deciaioii at thattimo niiiversally adopted, ns “in 
fact it is in all times of dictatorship. Thus this 
law, without consideidng every process of maniifac- 
tui'c, from tlie raw material to its being worked up, 
assessed the price of the commodity on its leaving 
the manufactory, the price of carriage, and tlie 
pi'olit of the wholesale and, retail dealer, and by 
absolute rules compensated for the fickleness of 
nature in at least half of the social operations. 
But all this, we repeat, was an inevitable con- 
sequence of the first maximum: the first maxU 
mum proceeded from the assignats, and the as- j 
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signats from tlio imperative necessities of the 
revolution. 

To administer to this system of control, instituted 
in respect of commercial transactions, a commission 
of provisioning and victualling was appointed, 
whoso autlmrity was to extend over the whole 
republic, and was composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the convention, enjoying nearly the 
importance of the ministers themselves, and having 
voices in the council. This commission had it in 
clmrge to carry the tariffs into execution, to super- 
intend the conduct of the communes in this respect, 
to continually ascertain the quantities of articles of 
general consumption and food, to order their trans- 
fer from (jne department to another, and to fix the 
requisitions for tlie arnaies, in accordance with the 
celebrated decree which instituted the revolutionary 
government. 

The financial situation of the country was not 
less extraordinary than all the rest. The two 
loans, the one forced, the other voluntary, were 
filled up rapidly. A general eagerness was inani- 
febted to subscribe to the second, because the ad- 
vantages '^hic]l it licld out rendered it far pre- 
ferable ; aud thus the moTOonb approached, when 
one thousand millions of assignats were about to 
be withdrawn from circulation. There were in 
the treasury, fur current expenses, four hundred 
inillioiib, •<!’ thej’caboiits, remaining from the old 
loans, and five hundred millions of royal assignats, 
called ill by the decree which divested them of their 
monetary character, uow converted into a Hkesiim 
in republican assignats. There remained, there- 
fore, for the public service a sum of about uine 
hundred milliuna, or tliercabouts. 

That which appeura most extraordinary is, that 
the assignat, ivhicli had fallen three-fourths, and 
oven fouv-ftfths, had risen to a par with specie, 
lu this rise there was something substantive and 
something factitious. The gradual extinction of a 
: floating thousand millions, tlio success of the first 
j levy, which had produced six hundred thousand 
I men in the space of a month, and the recent vic- 
tories of the republic, which almost ensured its 
existence, had accelerated the continual sale of 
tlie iiatiiinal possessions, and restored some credit 
to the assignats, but still not sufficient to place 
tliem on the same fooling with money. The causes 
which put them apfiarenLly upon Llie footing of a 
nioneUiry currency were these. It will be recol- 
lected, tliat a law lorbadc, under very heavy penal- 
ties, the traffic in specie, tiiat is, tlie exchange 
at a loss to the assignat, wlicn put in competition 
with money j another law also enacted very severe 
penalties against those who, in making purchases, 
should bargain for difTorent prices, having regard 
to tlni fact wliethor payment was to be made in 
paper 01* ill money. In this manner specie could 
nut muintaiii its real value, either aa against 
tile assignat, or as against merchandise; and peo- 
ple had no other resource than to hoard it. But 
by a recent law it was enacted that hoarded gold, 
silver, or jewels, should belong partly to the state, 
partly to the iuformer. Thenceforth people could 
! neither employ specie in trade, or conceal it ; it 
became a burden, it exposed the possessor to ihe 
risk of being considered ns a suspected person, 
people began to be afraid of it, and preferred tiie 
assignat for daily purposes. This it was that had 


momentarily re-established the par which, so 
far as paper was concerned, bad never really 
existed, even on the first day of its creation. 
Many communes, annexing their own regulations 
to those of the convention, had even prohibited 
the circulation of money, and ordered that it 
should be brought in chests to be exchanged for 
assignats. The convention, it is true, had aholialicd 
all these particular regulations of the communes j 
blit the general laws which it had passed had, 
nevertheless, rendered specie useless and danger- 
ous. Many people disposed of it for payment of 
taxes, or to the loan, or handed it over to foreigners, 
who carried on a great traffic in it, and came to the 
frontier towns to receive it in exchange for mer- 
chandise. The Italians and the Genoese, in par- 
ticular, who brought us great quantities of corn, 
frequented the soiitliern ports, and bought up gold 
and silver at low prices. Specie liad, therefore, 
made its appearance again, owing to the effect of 
these terrible laws ; and the party of fervid revo- 
lutionists, apprehending lest its appearance should 
again prove prejudicial to the paper money, wero 
desirous that specie, which hitherto had not been 
excluded from cix'culation, should be absolutely pro- 
hibited ; they required that its circulation should 
be forbidden, and that all who possessed it should 
be ordered to bring it to the public coffers to bo 
exchajiged for assignats. 

Terror Imcl almost even extinguished stoclc-job- 
bing. Speculations upon specie had, as we have 
just seen, become irapracticablo. Foreign paper, 
now branded with reprobation, no longer circu- 
lated as it did two months before; and the bankers, 
accused on all sides of being agents of the emi- 
grants, and addicting themselves to stock-jobbing, 
were in the utmost consternation. For a moment, 
the seal had been put upon their effects; but tl\o 
danger of interrupting banking operations, and 
tlius checking the circulation of all capital, wns 
soon felt, and the seals were removed. Neverthe- 
less the alarm was so great, that nobody thought of 
engaging in .any kind of speculation. 

The East India Company was at length dissolved. 
We have noticed the conspiracy which had been 
formed by certain deputies to speculate in the shares 
of that company. The Baron de Batz, in concert 
with Julien of Toulouse, Delaunay of Angers, and 
Chabot, hud arranged, by means of inaldng motions 
of alarming import, to make shares fall, then to 
buy them up, and afterwards by more moderately 
framed motions to produce a re-acti(in, and then ' 
sell out, and realize the profits of this fraudulent | 
rise. The Abbd d’Espagnac, whose patron Julien i 
was at the committee of contracts, was to fur- I 
niah the funds for these speculations. Tliese uii- ' 
happy men actually succeeded in causing the shares 
to fall from four thoustand five hundred to six hun- 
di’ed and fifty livres, and they made considerable 
gains, Thu extinction of the company, however, 
could not be prevented. They then put. themselves 
in motion to make a bargain with it for favourable 
terms to be inserted in the bill for its abolition. 
Delaunay and Julien of Toulouse talked the matter 
over with the directors in their way, and said to 
them, “ If you will give us such a sum, we shall 
bring in the draft of such a decree; if not, wc will 
bring in such a one.” It was agreed that they 
should bo paid the sum of five hundred thousand 
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frani'^, for whicli tlioy were, in proposing the ahoU- 
tiou of the coinpiiny, which could no longer be de- 
feri’od, to cause the matter of its dissolution to be 
nssigncil to itself, whicit might prolong its duration 
for ti considerable time. This sum was to bo divided 
among Delaunay, Julien, Chiihotj and Bazire, whom 
liis frioiid Cliabot had acquainted witli the intrigue, 
but who refused to take any part in it. 

Dolaimay brought in the bill for the abolition, on 
the 17th of Vendemiaire. He proposed to abolish 
the company, to oblige It to refund the sums which 
it owed to the state j and, above all, to n-yike it pay 
the duty on transfers, which it had evaded by 
changingits shares into inscriptions upon its books, 
b’inaiiy, he proposed to leave the business of wind- 
ing up its affairs to itself. Fabro d’Eglantine, wbo 
was not yet in the secret, and who speculated as it 
appeared upon other views, immediately opposed 
this motion, saying, that to permit the company to 
wind xip its affairs itself was perpetuating it, and 
that upon this protext it might continue to exist 
for an indefinite period. He proposed, thei*efore, 
to transfer to the government the matter of this 
dissolution. Gambon moved, as a aub-amendmeiit, 
that the state, in undertaking the matter of tlie dis- 
solution, should nob be charged with the debts of 
the company if they exceeded its assets. The dc- 
croQ and the two amendments wore adopted, and 
referred to the commission to bo deftnitively settled. 
Tlio nu'iTibcra in the plot immediately thought It 
lU'oesHary that they should bring over Fabre to 
their plan, so as to obtain, in the settling of 
tlie (U'creo, some provisos in therein. Gliabofc 
was despatched to Fabro with on© hundred 
tliouaaiid francs, and secured his concurrciico. 
Now ace what they next did. The decree was 
drawn up as it had been passed by tlie con- 
vention, and submitted for signature to Cam- 
boii and to those rnembers of the comioission 
who were not accomplices in the scheme. To 
this authentic copy were then added certain 
words whicii entirely reversed the sense. In the 
clause respecting the tmnsfers which had evaded 
the duty, but which were subjected to its payment, 
were added these words: exce2}tiny those fraudulently 
made, which tended to revive all the pretensions of 
the company, in regal’d to the exemption from the 
duty. On the subject of the matter of the dissolu- 
tion theso words were added : Agreeably to the sta- 
tutes and rules of the company, which gave to the 
latter the right of interference in settling the mat 
ter of the dissolution. These interpolations mate- 
rially altered the effect of the decree. Chabot, 
Fabre, Delaunay, and Julien of Toulouse, after- 
wards signed it, and delivered the falsified copy to 
the commission for the promulgation of the laws, 
who caused it to be printed and promulgated as an 
authentic decree. They hoped that the members 
who had signed before these slight alteratioas were 
made, would either not recollect or not perceive 
them, and they divided among themselves the sum 
of five hundred thousand francs. Bazire alone 
refused his share, saying that he would not be a 
party to such disgraceful transactions. 

Meanwhile Cliabot, whose luxurious style of 
living began to atti’act the eye of the accuser, was 
sorely afraid lest he should find himself compro- 
mised. Ho had JiuTig up in bags the hundred 
thousand francs which he had received as liis 


share, in water-closets ; and as his accomplices 
saw that he was ready to betray them, they threat- 
ened to be beforehand with him, and to denounce 
the whole affair if he abandoned them. Such had 
been tlie issue of this feoanclalous conspiracy be- 
tween tlie Baron dc Batz and three or four depu- 
ties. The general terror which threatened every 
body’s life, however blameless, communicated itself 
to them, and they were apprehensive of being de 
tected and punished. For a tiiiio, therefore, all 
speculations were suspended, and nobody ever 
thought of engaging in stock-jobbing. 

It xvas precisely at this time, when there was no 
care of acting in repugnance to all generally re- 
ceived notions and to all established habits, that 
the jilan for introducing a new system of weights 
and measures, and changing the calendar, was 
carried into execution. An affectation of general 
uniformity, and a contempt for every impediment, 
could scai’cely fail to distinguish a revolution which 
was at once philosopluciil and political. It liad 
divided the country into eighby-Llu'ce equal por- 
tions; it had imparted uniformity to the civil, 
religious, and military administrations ; it had re- 
duced to «. system of imiformity every description 
of public engagoincnts. It therefore did not wish 
to be beliiiidhand in reducing weights, measures, 
and the division of time, to the same uniformity. 
It is true that this affectation for uniformity, de- 
generating into a spirit of system, nay, even into a 
rage, caused tho iiulispcnsabJe and attractive varie- 
ties of nature to be too often forgotten ; but it is 
only in paroxysms of tliis kind that the human mind 
effects extensive and difficult regenerations. The 
new system of weights and measures, one of the 
most aJmirablo inventions of the age, was the 
I’esult of this audacious spirit of innovation. The 
idea was conceived of taking for the unit of weights 
and fertile unit of measures, those quantities which 
were natural, and invariably recognised in every 
country. Thus, distilled water yas taken for the 
unit of weigiit, and a pai’t of the meridian for the 
unit of measure. These units, multiplied or di- 
vided by ten, ad infinitum, formed that beautiful 
system known by the name of the system of deci- 
mals (calcul decimal). 

The same regularity had to be applied to the 
division of time ; and the difficulty of changing the 
associations of a people in those points which are 
most difficult to unsettle, was not capable of de- 
terring men so determined as those who then 
presided over the destinies of France. They had 
already changed the Gregorian era into a repub- 
liouu ora, and dated the latter from the first year 
of liberty. They inado the year and the new 
era begin with the 22ikI of September, 1791 a 
day whiclij by a fortuuatc coincidonce, was that 
of the institution of the republic and of the au- 
tumnal equinox. The year would have been 
divided into ten parts, in conformity with the deci- 
mal system, but in basing a division of the mouths 
upon a system correspondent with the twelve re- 
volutions of the moon round the earth, it became 
absolutely necessary to admit twelve mouths. Na- 
ture here commanded the infraction of the de- 
cimal system. The month consisted of thirty days; 

• CoTJsequently the last day of the year answered to the 
21at of September. Trans, 
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it was divided into tliree portions of ten days 
each, called decades, as a substitute for the four 
weeks. The tenth day of each, decade was aet 
apart foi* rest, and answered to the former Sun- 
day. Thus tiiere was one day of rest less iu the 
month*. The Catholic religion had multiplied 
bolydays to infinity. The revolution, preaching 
up industry, deemed it right to reduce them as 
' much as possible. The months were named after 
tlio seasons to which they belonged. As the year 
commenced with autumn, the first three months 
belonged to that season, they were called VeA- 
demknye, Dnnnalrey F/imaire; tlie tliree following 
correaponded to the winter months, and were 
called Nivune, Pluviose, Vaiitoss ; the next three, 
answering to spring, woi'c mimad CrenninalyFlortal^ 
Prabned; and tho last three, comprising faummer, 
were denominated Messklor^ Thermidorj Fructidor-\-^ 

* A specimen of one month will serve to make the others 
untlQistuod. The render will suppose, Hivose (or the 
tnou'y month), ^vluch beyan on tho 2l3t of December, 1797, 
and ended on t)'e 19tb oi January, J79S. And one thing is 
to he reinaikccJ, that the repuhlicans meiUioued the date ns 
they hail used lo do, chuiigiiig only the name of the month, 
and without noticing the Decndi, or wliether it were J*r»widi, 
jDMixit, Truli, &c. for they said, Cette BataiUe so donna le 
26 Nlvose, that battle was fought on the 2G Nlvose, ju^t na 
we shnuhl say, tluit event took place ou the 20tli of such a 
month, without mentioning whether it were Monday or any 
otl^cr day. 

KTVOSE, 

1 Primidl first day 

2 Diiodl second day 

3 ’i'ridi third day "S 

4 Quarlkli fourth day 8 

6 (iuintidi fifth day v ® 

6 Suxtidi sixth day g 

7 Seplidi seventh day ^ 

8 Octldl eighth day 

9 Noiudi ninth day 

)0 Deciidil. The first tenth day, 

11 Primidi first day i 

12 Duodi.' second day :3 

13 Tridl third day S 

H QunrtUli fourth day q 

15 (luiiitldi flfch day >• 

16 Sexudi sixth (lay " 

17 Septidl seventh day 2 

18 Oetidi eighth day ^ 

19 Nonidi ninth day 

I 20 Dacadi II Thesecondtentliday. 

21 Erimidl first day "1 

23 Duodi second day 

23 Tridi third day 8 

24 Quartidi fourth dny Q 

2.) Gumtidi filth day > •a 

26 Sextidi ........ sixth day ^ 

27 Sepildl seventh day S 

28 Octidi eighth day « 

I 29 Nonidi . ninth day 

SO Decadi III The third tenth day. 

Xrans. 

t These names were intended fo signify, or have relation 
lo, the state of the atmosphere, or the productions of nature. 

1. V'ENDEMiAiR'B .' — Vintage month, which contained 
the nine last days of September and the twenty first 
days of October. 

n. Bhumathb. — monffi, which contained the ten 
last days of October and the twenty first days of 
November. 


These twelve months, of thirty days each, farmed 
a total of only three InmilrtMl und sixty days. 
There remsiincd live days for cumpleting tliu 
year. These wore called days, and 

by a felicitous thought they were to be s( 3 t apart I’or 
national festivals by the name of uins-ciiloUidcs, a 
name which must he conceded to the passions of the 
time, aud which is not move absurd than many 
others adopted by the people of other countries. Tho 
first waste he consecrated to (/cuius; the second to 
labour; the third to 7 ioble actions; the fourth to 
retcards; and lastly, the fifth to opinion. This last 
festival, absolutely original in its cojiceptioii, and 
perfectly adapted to the French cliarAoter, was ' 
to he a sort of political carnival of tw^enty-iouv 
hours, during which time every one was to bo 
allowed to say or to write respecting every public 
character whatever* he pleased. It was fur ophji^ii 
to do justice upon opinion itself ; and all inagis’- 
trates were to protect themselves by their virtues 
against the truths and the ealiinmies of that day. 
Nothing could be more grand or moral than this 
idea. Wg ought not now, because a more mighty 
destiny has swept away tho thoughts and tlie insli- 
tutions of that period, to make its vast and bold 
conceptions the butt of ridicule. The Homans have 
not been liold ridiculous, because on tho day of 
triumph, the soldier placed bcliiud the car of tho 
triumplmut general, was at liberty to uttor wbataver 
liisbati'ed or his mirth suggestud. An in every lour 
years the leap-year brought six cumplcmciiturj/ days 
instead of five, this sixth Bans-culoUide \^aa lo be 
called the Icstival of the resolution, and was to bo 
consecrated to a grand solenmity, iji wliicl) tho 
French should celebrate tho opoclnv of their en- 
franchisement, and the institutimi of tho republic. 

The day was divided according lo the decimal 
system into ten parts or hours, these into ten others, 
and 80 on. New dials were ordered for tho pur- 
pose of putting in practice this new method of 

III. FniMAinc.— month, which contained the ten 

last days of November and tlie twenty first days of 
Deceniher. 

IV. Nivose. — Snowy month, which contained the eleven 

last days Of December and the nineteen first days 
of January. 

V. Pluviose . — Hairy month, ’Which contained the twelve 
last diiya of January and the eighteen first clays of 
I Februajy, 

VI. Vehtose.— TF irtefy month, which contained the ten 
last clays of Pebruiiry (when it was not leaxi year) 
and tlie twenty first days of Marcli. 

Vir. GermixaI. — Budding month, wiiicli contained the 
eievou last days of March and tho nineteen fiist 
days of April. 

VIII. Ploreal. — Flowery month, which contained the 
eleven last days of Apiil and the nineteen liist days 
of May, 

IX. PiiAiitiAL — Jlfewdoui month or month for grass, 
which contained the twelve last days of May and 
the eigiiteen first days of June, 

X. Messidoe , — Jiarucsl month, which contained the 
twelve last days of June and the eighteen first daji 
of July. 

XI. Thermidor.— month, which contained the thir- 
teen last days of July and tiie seventeen first days 
of August. 

XII. pBUCTiDOR, — Fruit month, which contained the four 
teen last days of August and the sixteen first dayj 
of September, Ttam. 


Alteration la roliKiouB 
worship. 
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calculatinf; lime; l)iit not te attenipt too much at. 
once, thin latter refiivm wjis poatpoiicil for one year. 

Tlie last revolution, tlie most iHfticult, the most 
obnoxious to the accusation of tyranny, w.aa the 
experiment made in respect of religion. The revo- 
lutionary laws relative to religion had been loft 
precisely as the constituent assembly had framed 
them. It will b(i recollected that tliia first assembly, 
desirous of bringing the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion to the same deaoription of uiufornnby as tlie 
civil administration, determined that the extent of 
every diocese should be commensurate with the 
department, that the bishop should be elective like 
all the other functionaries, and that, in short, with- 
out having regard to any particular doctrine, its 
discipline should be regulated, as all the parts of 
the political organization bad just been. Such was 
the civil constitution of the clergy, to which the 
ecclesiastics were compelled under oath to observe. 
From that day, it will be recollected, a schism bad 
taken place. Those who had adhered to the new 
iiistitutionwere called constitutiorialor sworn priests, 
and those wlio refused to do so, refractory priests. 
These latter were merely deprived of their func- 
tions, and provided for by a pcMisiou, The legisla- 
tive aasombly, seeing that they made it Uioir business 
to excito a strong feeling against the now system, 
placed thorn under the surveillance of the authori- 
ties of the departments, and even decreed that upon 
conviction before those authorities, they might b© 
banished from the territory of Friuice. Lastly, tli© 
convention, moro severe in proportion ns their con- 
duct bocaine more soditioua, eondenmed all the 
refractory priests to transportation. As tlie public 
mind became daily mure extravagantly outrageous, 
it began to be questioned why, when all the old 
monarchical superstitious were abolished, there 
should yet be retained a shadow of religion, in 
which scarcely any one continued to believe, and 
which formed- a nmst striking c<3?itr.^si with the 
new institutions and the now manners of republican 
France. Laws had already been called form favor 
of married priests, and for protecting them against 
certain local administrations, which wanted to de- 
prive them of their functions. The convention, 
extremely reserved on this point, would nut make 
any new enactments in regard to this subject, and by 
this course the priests were authorized by them to 
retain their functions and their salaries. Moreover, 
certain petitions had been preferred against the 
payment of salaries in support of any religion, and 
to leave it to each sect to pay its own ministers, to 
prohibit external ceremonies, and to oblige all reli- 
gions to confine themselves to their own places of 
worship. The convention confined itself to reducing 
the income of a bishop to the maicimuni of six thou- 
sand francs, since there were some of them whose 
income amounted to seventy thousand. On every 
other point the convention declined to interfere, 
and kept silence, leaving it to France to take the 
initiative in the abolition of every species of reli- 
gious worship. The convention was apprehensive 
lest, by meddling itself with creeds, it should 
alienate part of the population still attached to the 
Catholic religion. The commune of Paris, who 
were less scrupulous, seized this glorious oppor- 
tunity for > a great reform, and was anxious to 
set the first example of the abjuration of Catho- 
licism. 


While the patriots of the convention and of tho 
Jacobins, while Uubespierre, Saint-Just, and the 
j)ther revolutionary leaders, stoppe(Uhort at deism, 
Chaumette, Hebert, and all tho notables of the com- 
mune and the Cordeliers, placed in a far lower .sta- 
tion by their functions and their intelligence, could 
not fail, according to the common course of tilings, 
to overstep all hounds, and proceed to atheism 
itself. They did not openly prtiCcss that doctrine, | 
but there were grounds for imputing it to them. 
In tlioir speeches and in their writings the name of 
God was never mentioned, and they were incea- 
sauLly repeating that a nation ought to be governed 
by reason alone, and to allow no other worship Imt 
that of reason. Chaumette was neither so grovel- 
ling or malignant or ambitious as n($bert; he did 
not seek, by overacting the prevailing opinions, to 
hu])plant the actual leaders of the revolution; but 
destitute of political views, full of a eoinmon-placo 
philosophy, and possessed with an extraordinary 
IH'openaity for declamation, he preaclied with all 
the zeal and tlie bigotry of a niisfiioiiary in favour 
of good morals, indubti*y, the patriotic virtues, and 
lastly reason, always abstaining from the mention of 
the name of God. He had inveighed with vehe- 
mence against tlie pillages; be had severely repri- 
manded tho women wlio noglucted their household 
concerns to take a jiart in political commotions, and 
he had had tho courage to abolish their club; he 
had induced the prohibition of piendicity, and the 
establishment of public workshops for tho purpose 
of giving employment to the poor; he had thundered 
against prostitution, and prevailed on tlie commune 
to proliibit tho profession of women, of the town, 
everywhere tolerated as iuevitablo. These iiiifor- 
tumitcs were forbidden to appear in public, or even 
to carry on their deplorable profession in the iiite* 
rior of nou.sc8. Cliaiimetto said tliat they belonged 
to monarchical and Catholic countries, where there 
irere idle citizens and immaiTied priests, and that 
industry and marriage ought to drive them from 
republican territories. 

Chaumette, therefore, taking the initiative in the 
n<am© of that system of reason, launched out at the 
commune against the publicity of the Catholic 
worship. He insisted that this was a privilege 
which that religion ought not to enjoy more than 
any other; and that if each sect had that exclu- 
sive allowance, the streets and public places would 
soon become the theatre of the most ridiculous 
farces. As tho commune w-as invested with the 
local police, he obtained a resolution, on the 23d 
of Vend^miairo (October the l^th), that no minis- 
ters of religion whatever should bo allowed to 
exercise their wor.sliip, save in ibtj places conse- 
crated thereto. He instituted new funeral cere- 
monies for rendering tho last dutiiis to the dead. 
None but fi’iends and relatives were to accompany 
the coffin. All the religious symbols in cemeteries 
were suppressed, and were replaced by a statue of 
Sleep, following Fouchd’s example in the depart- 
ment of L’Allier. Instead of cypress and mourn- 
ful shrubs, the burial-grounds were to be planted 
with those of a more cheerful appearance and of a 
more fragrant nature. ®*The beauty and the per- 
fume of the flowers,” said Chaumette, “ will natu- 
rally excite more consolatory associations. I would 
fain, if it Avere possible, be able to inhale the spirit 
I of my father 1” All the outward signs of religion 
B b 2 
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were eiUirely abolished. It was also settled by the 
Riiine regulation, and always upon the reprcHenta* 
tieiiB of ChauiTiette, that tliore should not be sold 
in the streets amf kindR of jiigtfUry^ sucdi as conse- 
crated na}>kinsj Saint-Veruniaa’s handkerchiefs, JHoee 
Ilonwa, Grosses, Agnus Deis, Yirglns, bodies and 
rings of Salnt-Uxihert, nor any powders, medicinal 
waters, and other adulterated h'ugs. The image of 
the Virgin was every where suppressed ; and all 
tlio Madoiniaa in niches at the corners of strecta 
were taken down, to make room for the busts of 
^larat and Lepelletier. 

Anacharsis Clootz, the same Pz'ussian bai*oii 
who, possessing an income of one hundred thou- 
sand livres, had left his own country to come to 
Palis, us the representative, he said, of tlie human 
race ; who at the first federation in 171)0 had 
figured at the head of the self-styled envoys of all 
nations ; and who had afterwards been elected 
deputy to the national convention, — this Auacliai*si3 
Clootz was unceasingly preaching an univei’sal re- 
public and the worship of reason. Full of these 
two ideas, lie incessantly illustrated them in his 
writings ; and at one time by nninifestoa, at an- 
other time by addresses, he submicted bis notions 
to all iiutions for their approval. To him Deism 
appeared r^uite as culpable as Catholicism itself. 
He never ceased to call for the destruction of 
tyrants and gods of every description, and held 
forth that all that liberated and enlightened hu- 
manity rei^uired was pure reason and her benefi- 
cejJt and iinmortal woraliip. To the convention 
lie said, “ I found no other way of getting free 
from all the tyrants, sacred and profane, but by 
incessant travel ; I was in Rome when they would 
have imprisoned me in Paris, and in London when 
they would have burned me in Lisbon. It was by 
thus running hither and thither, from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other, like a weaver’s 
shuttle, that I escaped the algiiazils and the spies, all 
the masters and all the servants. My emigrations 
Ceased when tlie emigration of the wretches com- 
menced. It was at the gi'eateat place on the face of 
the globe, it was at Paris that the orator of the 
human race took his station. I liave not quitted 
it since 1709. It was then that I redoubled my 
zeal against tlie pretended sovereigns of earth and 
hcavctt. 1 boldly preached that there is no other 
God but nature, no other sovereign but the liumaii 
race, tho godlike people. The people is sulhcient 
for itself. It will subsist for ever. Nature kneels 
not before herself. Judge then of the majesty of 
the liberated liuinan race by that of the French 
people, who compose but a fraction. Judge of the 
infallibility of the whole by the sagacity of a part, 
which singly maltes the enslaved world tremble. 
The committee of supenntendence of the universal 
republic will have a less care than the committee 
of the smallest section of Paris. A general confi- 
dence will succeed an universal disti'ust. In my 
commonwealth there will be few public offices, few 
taxes, and no e.xecutioner. Reason will unite all 
men into a single representative fasces, without 
any other tie than epistolary correspondence. Citi- 
zens, religion is the only impediment to this Utopia. 
It is high time to destroy it. The human race has 
burnt its swaddliug-clotlies. ‘ The people exert no 
vigour,’ said one of the ancients, ‘ except on the 
day that follows a bad reign.’ Let us profit by this 


firat dny, which we will prolong till tho morrow 
for the deliverance of tho wmdd !’’ 

The requisitions of Chaumette revived all the 
hopes of Clootz. Ho called upon Gobel, an in- 
triguer of Porenlruy, who had become constitu- 
tional bishop of tlie dej)aidineiifc of Paris, by that 
rapid movement which had elevated Chaumette, 
HJbert, and many others, to the highest municipal 
functions. He persuaded him that the moment 
had ai-rived for abjuring, in the face of France, 
the Catholic religion, of which he was the chief 
pontiff ; that his examplo would be followed by 
all the ministers of tliat communion ; that it would 
enlighten the nation, produce a general abjuration, 
and thus oblige tho convention to decree the abo- 
lition of Christianity. Gobel did not exactly wish 
to abjure his own belief, and thereby admit that 
he had been playing the part of a deceiver all 
his life ; but he consented to go and abdicate the 
episcopacy. Gobel tlien prevailed upon the ma- 
jority of his vicars to follow his example. It was 
agreed with Chaumette and the mem})ers of the 
department that all the constituted authorities of 
Paris should accompany Gobel, and form part of the 
deputation, to invest it with the greater solemnity. 

On the 17th of Brumaire (November 7, 1793) 
Moiiioro, Pachc, Lhuillier, Cliaumette, Gobel, and 
ail his vicars, repaired to the convention. Cliau- 
mette and Lhuillier, both of them procurators, one 
of the commune, the other of the department, 
amiounced to the convention that the clergy of 
Paris bad come to pay a glorious and sincere 
homage to reason. They then introduced Gobol, 
with a red cap on his head, and who holding in his 
hand his mitre, his crosier, his cross, and his 
ring, thus addressed the assembly : “ Born a ple- 
beian, a curato of Porenlruy, sent by my clergy 
to the former assembly, tlien raised to the tu’cn- 
bifihopric of Pai’is, I have never ceased to obey 
I the people. I have accepted the functions which 
that people formerly bestowed on me, and now, 
in obedience to the people, I am come to resign 
them. I suffered myself to be made a bishop 
when the pcoide wanted bishops. I cease to be 
I a bishop now when the people no longer desire to 
have any.” Gobel addcd,that all liis clergy, actuated 
by the same sentiment, charged him to make the 
like declaration for them. When he had finished 
speaking, he laid down his mitre, his crosier, and his 
ring. His clergy confirmed his declai’ation. The 
president replied, with groat address, that the con- 
vention had decreed perfect freedom in religious 
worship, that she had felt it her duty to leave it 
unrestricted to every sect, that she had never in- 
terfered in their creeds, but that she applauded 
those who, enlightened by reason, came to re- 
nounce their superstitions and their errors. 

Gobel had not abjured either the priesthood or 
I Catholicism, and had not ventured to declare him- 
self on impostor who had brought himself at last 
to confess his lies ; but others sssuine that his de- 
claration went that length for him. Renouncing,” 
said the curd of Vaiigirard, the prejudices which 
fanaticism had implanted in my heart and mind, I 
laydownray letters of ordination.” Several bishops 
and curates, as members also of the convention, tlieq 
I followed this example, and laid down their letters 
of ordination or abjured Catholicism. Julien of 
' Toulouse abdicated also his title of Protestant 
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minister. Tlieso ab(lic'iiti(»nR were liaLliad with 
tumnltuona it-ppkuso by tbo assembiy and the 
galleries. At this inoinont, Gregnire, hishop of 
Blois, enterod the hall. Ho was inrormed of what 
had passed, and way requested to follow the ex- 
ample of his colleaguGB. lie resolutely refused- 
If it be,” said he, “ a mere question as to the 
income attached to the opiaeopal functions, I re- 
sign that without regret. Is it my quality of 
priest and bishop 1 I eanuot strip myself of that •, 
my religion forbids me. I appeal to the freedom of 
religion.” The words of Gregoire finished amidst 
tumult, hub they did not chock the explosion of 
joy which this scene had excited. Tlie depuUition 
quitted the assembly attended by an iinmenbo con- 
course, and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the commune. 

After the example had been once set, it became 
no diflicult matter to excite all tho sections of 
Paris, and all the communes of the republic, to 
follow it. The sections soon met, and came one 
after another to declare that they renounced tbo 
errors of superstition, and that they acknowledged 
no other worship than that of x*easun. Thebectioii 
of L’Homme-Armd declared that it acknowledged 
no other worship than that of truth and reason, 
no other fanaticism than that of liberty and equa- 
lity, no othor doctrine than that of fraternity .and 
the ropuhllcaii laws decreed since the 31st of 
May, IVyih The section of La llcuniou intimated 
that it would make a bnnliro of ail tlic confes- 
sionals, and of all tlie books u.sod by tho catholics, 
lUid that it would cause the church of Saint Mdry 
to be closed. The section of William Tell re- 
nounced tor ever what it termed the worship of 
error and iniposturc. The section of Mucius 
Sccevola nbjm'ed Catholicism, and declared that 
ou the next clecadi it would celeluMte at the high 
altar of Saint Sulpiee the inauguration of tho busts 
of Marat, Lepelletier, and Mucius Sccevola. The 
section of Lea Pi(pies that it would adore^ no other 
god than tlie god of liberty and equality. The 
section the Arsenal also abjm’sd the Catholic 
religion. 

Thus the sections, taking tho initiative, abjured 
Catholicism as the established religion, and took 
possession of its edifices and its treasures, as it 
would of buildings and treasures appurtenant to 
the comniuianl demesnes. The deputies on mission 
in the de[<artments had already incited a great 
number of communes to seize the moveable pro- 
perty of the churches, whicli they said was not ne- 
cessary for religion, and wliich, besides, like all 
public property, belonged bo the state, and might 
therefore be appropriated for its purposes. FoucUe 
had sent several chests of plate from the depart- 
ment of L’Allier. A great quantity had arrived 
from other depiirtments. This example, followed 
in Paris and the environs, soon brought piles of 
wealth to the bar of the couvention. All the 
churches were stripped, and the communes sent 
deputations with the gold and silver accuimilated 
in the shrines of saints, or in places conse- 
crated by antique devotion. They went in pro- 
cession to tUe convention, ajid the rabble indulging 
’ their taste for tlie burlesque, caricatured in the 
most ludicrous manner the ceremonies of religion, 
I and took as much delight in profaning as they had 
formerly dona in celebrating tiiem. Men wearing 


surplices, clutRuhle.s, and copes, came singing y\lk- 
Inkif and dancing the caymciiinotc at the bar of the 
convention ; there they deposited the ostensories 
and the boxes in winch the host was kcjpt, and the 
images of gold anil silver; they delivered them- 
selves of satirical speediea, and sometimes ad- 
dressed the most singular harangues to the saints 
tliemselvcs, “ O ye,” exclaimed a deputation from 
Saint Denis, “O yo instnimenta of fanaticism! 
blessed saints of every degree, be at last patriots, 
rise en masse^ serve the country by going to he 
melted for money, and give us in thi-s world llmt 
felicity which you desired to obtain for ns in the 
other I” These scenes of meiTiment were followed 
all at once by scenes of reverence and devotion. 
The same persons who trampled undcrlijot the 
saints of Christianity bore a canopy ; the curliiins 
were thrown back, and pointing to the busts of 
Mai’at and Lepelletier, “ The.se,” said they, “ are 
not gods made by men, but the images of worthy 
citizens assassinated by the slaves of kings.” They 
then filed off before the convention, again singing 
aileluia and dancing the carmciijiiole ; they then 
carried the rich spoils of the altars to tho mint, 
juid placed the revered busts of Marat and Lcpel- 
letier in the churches, now become the tuinples of 
a new worship. 

At tlie requiBitiou of Cluminctto, it was resolved 
that the nictrojiolitau church of Notre Paine should 
bo cojivortod into a republican edifice, called the 
Temple of Iicas(j)i, A f<}te was appointed for the 
days of the iluca<les, wliich fete was to supersede 
the catholic ceremonies of Sunday. The mayor, 
the jiiunicipal officei5>, and the public functionaries, 
repaired to the temple of reason, where they road 
tlic declaration of the rights of man, as also the 
consUUilional act, disewssed the news from the 
armies, and related tlie brilliant actions which had 
been performed during the decade. A letter-box 
of truth (une houche de rcHcmbliug^ the 

letter- boxes of denunciation which formerly existed 
at Venice, was placed in the temple of reason, to 
receive opinions, censures, or .advice, likely to prove 
of utility to tlie public. These letters were examined 
and read upon everydecade, a n orator then delivered 
a moral sermon, after which pieces of music wore 
performed, and the performance concluded by sing- 
ing republican hymns. There were in the temple two 
tribunes, one for aged men, the other for pregnant 
women, with these inscriptions: Hevo'eace for old 
(xge — Respect and attention to pregnant icomru. 

The first festival of reason was held with pomp on 
the 20tli of Brumaire (the iOth of November.) All 
tliesections, together with the constituted authorities, 
repaired tliitlier; a young woiuau rcpresciitiug the 
Goddess of Rea-soii. She was the wife of Momoro, 
the printer, one of the friends of Vincent, Itonsin, 
Cbaumette, Hdbert, and the like. Slie was dressed 
in a white drapery; a mantle of azure blue hung 
from her shoulders; her flowing hair was covered 
with tho cap of liberty. She was seated upon an 
antique seat, entwined with ivy, and borne by four 
citizens. Young girls dressed in white, and crowned 
with roses, preceded and followed the goddess. 
Then cam© the busts of Lepelletier and Marat, 
musicians, troops, and all the armed sections. 
Speeches were delivered, and hymns sung in the 
temple of reason; they then proceeded, to the con- 
vention; Chaumstte spolce in these terms: — 
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Legislators 1 fawatieism has given way to reft- period, we shall see that never were more re- 
son. Her blonrcA eyes conldnot cndiu'e the bril- strainta imposed at onee on that inert and patient 
liancY oi the liglit. This day an immenao coneourao part of tlie population on whitdi political oxperi- 
has issembUid beneath those frettod vaults, which monts are usually made. Veoplo dared no litnger 
for the hrst time have echoed to tho voice of express any opinion. They were afraid to visit 
truth. There it is that the Frencii have cole- their friends, for fear lest they might bo compro- 
brated tho only true worship, that of liberly, that mised with them, and forfeit theii' liberty, or even 
of reason. There it is that wo have formed wishes their life. A hundred thousand arrests, and some 
for the prosperity of the arms of the republic, hundreds of condemnations, rendered impnson- 
Thore it is that we have abandoned inanimate ment and the scaffold ever present to the minds 

idols, for reason, for that animated image, the of twenty-live millions of French people. They 

masterpiece of nature.” As ho uttered these words, had to hear heavy taxes. .% according to an 
ChaumetlG pointed to the living goddess of reason, entirely arbitrary chibsifibuciv..:_ they were chiasi- 
Thc young and beautiful woman descended from fied with the wealthy, they lost lur that year a 
lier sent, and went up to tho ]>resident, wlio gave her portion of their income, Sometimes, at the requi- 
the fraternal embrace, amifht universal bravos, sition of a representative, or of some agent or 
and shouts of The repnhlw for ccerl Jiea!<on for other, they were obliged to surrender their crops, 
ei'cr! Doivnwitkfaiuit.icwn! The convention, who or their most valuable effects in gold and silver, 
had not yet talcon any part in these I’cpresenta- They durst no longer di&[)lay any luxury, or in- 
J tions, was hurried away, and obliged to follow the dulge in noisy pleasures. They were no longer 

' procession, which returned to the temple of rca- permitted to use metallic money, but obliged to 

son, and tliere sang a patriotic hymn. An im- taho and give a clc[)reciated paper, with which it 
portant piece of intelligence, that of the re-taldng wasdilhcult to procure such things as they needed, 
of Noirmourtievs from Charelte, augmented the If they were slmpkeepers, they were coin])ellcd 
general joy, and furiiished a more substantialcnuae toseJiat a fictitious price j if tlioy were purclmsers, 
fur this rejoicing, than the mere abolition of to put up witli tho worst commodities, bccaiieo the 
fatuitieiHin. best chided the mcanmum unci tlie assignats; some- 

It is im[)ossible to view with any otlier feeling times, indeed, they had to do without either, be- 
than that of disgust those scenos, possessing neither cause good and bad commodities were alike with- 
reHection or sincerity, e.\hiljited by a nation tliat drawn. They had but one soi't of black brofid, 
Imcl changed its worship, without compreliending common to the rich as to the ]mor, for wdiicli they 
either the iirevitnia, or the present, form of were obliged to contend at tlio doors of the bakers, 
adoration. by waiting their turn several lionrs at a time. The 

When is the multitude sincere 1 When is it names of the weights and measures, the nameh of 
capable of comprehending the doctrines that are the inonth.s and days, wore cliangedj thero were 
sqbniifcted to its beliefs Wtiat does it generally but tliree Sundays instead of four; and, lastly, 
want 2 Great meetings, wliich pander to its women and aged men found themselves dcjJi’ived 
desire of being assembled, symbolic spectacles, of those religions ceremonies which they had been 
which incessantly remind it of a power superior accii.sUsmed to attend all tlieir lives, 
to its own; lastly, festivals, in which homage is Never had power overthrown with groatervio- 
paid to those who have made the nearest approach lence the habits of a people. To threaten every 
to what is good, noble, or groat j in short, temples, body’s life, to decimate every body’s fortune, to fix 
ceremonies, and saints. Tliere wore now temples compulsorily the course of exchange, to apply new 
to Reason, Marat, and Lepelletier. The people names to every tiling, to abolish the perfiirmance 
were assembled, they adored a mysterious power, of religious worship, this was indisputably the most 
tliey celebrated tlioso two men. All their desires atrocious of tyrannies ; but we must take into con- 
were satisfied, and they gave tliemselves up to sideration the perilous condition of the state, tlie 
their passion on this occasion, in no other nuiuner inevitable crisis of commerce, and the spirit of 
than as tliey always liave done. system inseparable from the spu’it of innovation, 

then, we survey the state of France at this 
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DaNTON'S RETTraif — DIVISIOIT in tub MOUXTAIH, DANTOKtSTS AND HBQERTISTS — POLICr OP ROBE8PIEI111TI AND 
a HE COMMITTEE OP PUBLIC TYELPAHE— BANTON ACCUSED BY THE JACOUIN3, JtlSTIPIES UIM.SKLF i HE IS 
DEFENDED BY BOUEiiPlERKE.—ABOI.ITION OP THE WOHSHTP OF REASON — REC1.NT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
REVOLUTIONARY DICTATORIAL GOVERNMENT — ENERGY OP THE COMMITTEE AS EXERTED AGAINST ALL THE PAR- 
TIES — ARREST OF tlONSlN, VINCENT, OF THE POUR DEPUTIES WHO UTTERED THE FORGED DECREE, AND OF 
THE PRESUMED AGENTS OF FOREIGN POWERS. 

Ever since the fall of tho Girondists, the Mom- puties had been moved by tlio fate of the Giron- 
tiilneer party, left ahiue and victorious, had begun Uista, of Bailly, of Brunet, and of Houchard. 
to be disunited. The daily incroaaing excesses of Others censured the violence committed in regard 
the revolution tended to complete tliis division, and to religion, and considered tliem as in the highest 
an absolute rupture was near at hand. Many de- degree impolitic and dangerous. Tliey said that 
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new sn])ci‘alitIons would start up in tho place of 
thoao wliicli pcoplu were anxiouB to anniliilatu; 
that the pruteiiduil workhip of reason was nothing 
else than athei.sm ; that athnisin could never be 
suitxible for any nation ; and that these extrava- 
gances wore the consi'queiiee of foreign pay. On 
the contrary, that party which held sway at the 
Cordeliers and at tho coininiuic, which had Il^liort 
for its writer, Ron.sin and Vuieent for its leaders, 
Cliaiimette and Cluot'/ for its apostles, insisted that 
it's adversaries meant to resnseiUito a. modcratiRt 
faction, and to bring round a fresh division in the 
republic. 

Daiiton bad returned from hia absence. He did 
not utter his sentiments, but the leader of a party 
would in vain attempt to conceal them. I’hey pass 
from man to man, and are soon made known to the 
public. It was well known that he would fain 
have prevented the exeouLionof the Girondins,.and 
that tlicir tragic end had visibly affected him. 
It was well known that though a partisan and 
an inventor <if revolutionary measures, he began 
to condemn Lheir blind and ferocious application; 
in hia opinion there was no necessity for con- 
tinuing violent measures a moment after the dan- 
ger that had suggested them was over, and that 
lit tho close of the present campaign, and tho 
entire expulsion of the enemy, he (lesix*ed that a 
spirit of mild and ecpiitalile legislation should pre- 
vail. No one in tho tribunes of tho clubs had yet ! 
ventured to attaclc liini, Hdboi’t dared not insult 
him ill his jiapor (d* V^re JJuchcney but the most 
intidious rumours were orally circulated ; insimi- 
iitioiia were thrown out against his integrity ; allu- 
sion was inado, and that in tlie most perfinions 
manner, to the disturbances in Belgium, which in 
801110 measure were imputed to his connivance; 
indeed they had even gone so far as to assert, tliat ' 
during hia soclusion at Arcis-sur-Aubc, he had 
emigrated and carried liis wealth along with him. 
Witli him were ansociiitod, as no better than him- ! 
self, his friend Camillo-Dosmoulins, who with him | 
Iiad felt sympathy for the Girondists, and had 
defended Dillon as well as Philippeaux, who had 
just returned from La Vendee, enraged against 
the diaorganizers, and quite ready to denounce 
Ronsin and Rossignol. In his party were likewise 
classed all those who had in any way displeased 
the fervid revolutionists, and their number began* 
to be very considerable. 

Julieii of Toulouse, who had already incurred ' 
suspicion on account of his connexion with d’Es- 
pagnac and the contractors, had completely com- 
mitted himself by a report on the federalist ad- 
ministrations, in which he strove to palliate the 
improprieties committed by the gre.ater part of 
them. No sooner was this report delivered, than 
the indignant Cordeliers and Jacobins, thoroughly 
roused, obliged him to withdraw it. They made 
inquiries concerning his private life; they disco- 
vered that he had consorted with stock-jobbers, that 
his mistress was a ci-devant countess; and they 
declared him to be both a dissolute character and a 
moderatist. Fabre d’Eglantine had recently ex- 
hibited a great alteration in his circumstances, and 
lived in an expensive stylo, perfectly inconsistent 
with former appearances. Chabot, tlie capuchin 
Cbabot, who, on espousing the cause of the revolu- 
tion, had nothing but his ecclesiastical pension, 


had also lately begun to dUplny expensive furniture, 
and married til u young sister of the two Frejs, 
with n marriage ])OL'tion of two hundred thousand 
Uvres. This siuhlcu change of fortune excited 
Buspicions against these recently enriched deputies, 
and it was not long before a proposition which they 
made to tho convention completed their ruin. 
Osselin, a deputy, had just been arrested, for hav- 
ing, as ’twiis said, concealed a female emigrant. 
Fabre, Cliabot, Julieii, and Delaunay, wlio ^vere not 
easy on their own account, as well as Bazire and 
Thuriot, who had nothing wherewith to reproach 
themselves, but who perceived with alarm that even 
members of the convention were not spared, pro- 
posed ft decree, purporting that no deputy could be 
arrested till he had been first heard at the bar. 
T'hia decx’ee was adopted; but all the clubs and tlm 
Jacobins rose up against it, and alleged that it was 
an attempt to renew' tho invwlabilitij. They caused 
a report to be made upon it, aud commenced the | 
strictest inquiry concerning those who had pro- ' 
posed it, their conduct, aud the origin of their 
sudden wealth. Julion, Falire, Chabot, Delaunay, 
Bazire, and Thuriot, stripped of tbeir popularity 
in a few days, were eJassed among the party of 
equivocal and moderate men. lldbort loaded them 
with tho gi'ossest abuse in his paiicr, and thus 
banded them over to the mob. 

Four or five other jiei’sona shared the same 
fate, though hitherto coiisidnriHl excellent patriots. 
Those were Prnli, Pereyra, Gusman, Dubuisson, 
aiidDcsfieux. Natives, alino-stall of tlunn, of foreign 
countries, they had come Ihllior, like the two Freys, 
as well as Clootz, and identified themselves with 
tlie French revolution out of sheer enthusiasm, and 
])robably, also, from a desire to make their fortune. 
Nobody cai’eil who or what they were, so long as 
they appeared to be strongly attached to the revo- 
luliun. Proli, who was a native of Brussels, had 
been sent with Pereyra and Dcsficiix to Dumou- 
riez, to discover his intentions. They drew from 
Jiim an explanation of them, and tlion went, us we 
have related, and denounced him £0 the convention 
aud to the Jacobins. So far all was right; but 
they had also been employed by Lebrun, because, 
being foreigners and well-informod men, tliey were 
capable of being made serviceable in respect of 
foreign affairs. In their intercourse with Lebrun, 
they had learned to esteem him, and latterly tliey 
liad defended him. Proli had been well acquainted 
with Dumouriez, and notwithstanding the defec- 
tion of that general, he had persisted in extolling 
his talents, and asserting that he might yet have 
boon preserved for the republic. Lastly, almost 
all of them, possessing a better knowledge of the 
neighbouring countries, had censured the applica- 
tion of the Jacobinical system to Belgium, and to 
the provinces united with France. Their expres- 
sioub were treasured up; and when a general dis- 
trust led to the notion of the secret interference of 
a foreign faction, people began to suspect them, 
and reflected upon the tenor of their previous lan- 
guage. It was known that Proli was a natural 
son of Kaunitz; he was supposed to be the princi- 
pal conspirator, aud they were all metiiraorpliosed 
into spies of Pitt and Cobourg. The public rage 
soon know no bounds, and the very exaggeration 
of tlieir patriotism, which they thought was the 
best mode of disarming suspicion, only served to 
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render them still nioro obnoxious to suspicion. 
They were •coufouiidcd with the party of the equi- 
vocal men and the moderates, 'flius, whenever 
Danton or his frieuds had any remark to make on 
the faults of the ministerial agents, or on the vio- 
lence otiered to religion, the party of Hdbert, Vin- 
cent, and Roiisiix replied by crying out against 
moderation, corruption, and the foreign faction. 

As usual, the moderates Hung back this accusa- 
tion on their adversaries, saying, It is you who 
are the accomplices of these foreignora ; your con- 
nexion with them is proved as well by the common 
violence of your language, as hy the determination 
to overturn every thing, and to carry matters to 
extremities. Look,** added they, “at that com- 
mune which arrogates to itself a legislative autho- 
rity, and passes laws under tho modest title of 
resolutions (cirrciti') ; which regulates every tiling 
— tji® police, the markets, and public womhip ; 
which at its own good pleasure subatitiites one re- 
ligion for another, aupersedcs'incient superstitions, 
and introduces new, preaches up atheism, and 
causes ita example to be followed by all the miini- 
1 cipnlities of the republic. Look at those offices of 
the war department whence issue a multitude of 
agents, who spread tUeniselvea over the provinces, 
to vie with the representatives in pmetiaing tlie 
greatest oppressions, and to deezy tlie revolution by 
their conduct j look at that couiniunc, at those 
offices 1 — what is it they want but to usurp the 
legislative and executive authority, to dispossess 
the convention and tho comnuttoee, and to dissolve 
the government! Who can possibly be goading 
them on, except it be the foreign enemy ?** 

Amidst these agitations and these quarrels, the 
supreme authority was necessarily compelled to take 
a very active part. Robespierre thought, with the 
whole committee, that theso counter accusations 
were extremely dangerous. His policy, as we have 
already seen, had consisted, ever since the 31st of 
May, in preventing a new revolutionary outbreak, 
in rallying opinion around the convention, and the 
convention around the cummittGo, so as to create an 
energetic power, and to effect this he had made 
use of the Jacobins, who were then all powerful in 
public estimation. These new chai’ges against 
accredited patriots, such as Danton and Camille 
Hesmoulins, appeared to him very dangerous. Ho 
was afraid that no reputation would be able to 
stand against the unrestrained popular feeling; lie 
was apprehensive lest the violence offered to re- 
ligion migiit alienate part of France, and cause tho 
revolution to ho regarded ns atheistical; lastly, 
he fancied that he beheld the hand of the foreign 
enemy in this vast confusion, It was not long be- 
fore Hubert afforded him an opportunity, of which 
he readily availed himself, to explain his senti- 
ments on this head to the Jacobins. 

The intentions of Robespierre had got abroad. 
It was secretly rumoured that he was going to 
make one of his funoua attacks upon Pache, Hd- 
hert, Chaumette, and Clootz, the originators of the 
movement against religion. Proli, Desfieux, and 
Pereyra, already coiuxu’oraased and threatened, re- 
solved to identify their cause with that of Pache, 
Chaumette, and Ildbert, They went to these 
latter and told them that there was a conspiracy 
against the best patriots; that they were ail equally 
in danger, that they ought to support and recipro- 


cally defend each other, lldbcrt thou wont to tlio 
Jaculmis on tlio 1st of Brumairo (Novomber 21, 
17113), and complained of a ])lan of disunion toiul- 
ing to divide the patriots. “ Wherever 1 go,’* said 
he, “I meet with people who congratulate mo on 
not having been yet arrested. It is reported that 
Robespierre intends to denounce my.self, Chaumette, 
and Pache — As for myself, who put myself for- 
ward every day for the interest of the country, 
and speak freely on every subject that occurs to 
my mind, the rumour may have snmo foundation ; 

but as to Pache ! 1 know the high esteem 

which Robespierre entertains for him, and I 
utterly reject such a notion. It has been said, too, 
that Danton has emigrated — that he has gone to 
Switzerland laden with the spoils of the people. — 
I met him this morning in the Tuileries, and since 
he is in Paris, ho ought to come and explain him- 
self fraternally at the Jacobins. It is a duty 
which all the patriots owe to themselves to con- 
tradict the injurious reports which are circulated 
respecting them.” Hdbert then stated that some 
portion of these reports came iroin Bubuis- 
fion, who wished to impart to him the information 
he had received, of a conspiracy against the j>a- 
triuts; and according to tho usual custom of throw- 
I ing .all the blame upon the vanquished, he added, 
that the cause of the troubles was to he traced to 
those accomplices of Brissot who were still alive, 
and to the Bourbons who still remained in tho 
tein]>le. Robespierre irnmediatcly mounted tho 
tribune — Is it ti*ue,*’ said ho, “ that our most 
dangei'ous enemies are the impure remnants of 
the race of our tyrants 1 I vote from my lioart 
that the race of tyrants disappear from tho face 
of the earth ; but can I shut my eyes to the state 
of my country so completely ns to bolievo that this 
event would suffice to exLinguiali the secret ihimo 
of those conspiracies which aro rending us 'i whom 
shall we persuade by any thing we can say, that 
the punishment of the despicable sister of Capet 
would awe our ejiemies, more than that of Capet 
himself and of his guilty partner! 

“ Is it true that another cause of our calamities is 
fanaticism! Fanaticism! it is expiring; nay, 1 may 
say, it is already dead. In directing, fur some days 
past, all oiir energy against it, are not we diverting 
•)ur attention from the real dangers which infest us? 
You ai*e afraid of the priests, and they are eagerly 
abdicating theii’ titles, and exchanging them foi* 
those of municipals, of administrators, and even of 
presidents of popular societies. Not long ago they 
were strongly attached to their ministry, when it 
produced them an income of seventy thousand 
Uvres; they cast it off when it yielded them no 

more than six thousand. Yes ; fear not their 

fanaticism, but rather theii ambition; not the dress 
which they did weiir, but the new skin in which 
they now appear. Fear not the old superstition, 
but the new and false superstition, which men 
simulate in order to effect our destruction !’* 

Grappling at once the question of religious obser- 
vances, Rohespiei're thus proceeded. “Let citizens, 
animated by a pure zeal, deposit upon tho altar of 
the country the useless and pompous monuments of 
superstition, so as to render them available for the 
triumphs of liberty ; the country and reason gra- 
ciously smile upon these oiferiiigs; but what right 
have aristocracy and hypocrisy to mingle their in- 
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fliicnuo with that of civiam 7 What have 

inurij hitherto unknown in Lho career of the revolu- 
tion, to seek ainldbt all these events the means of 
usurpin'^ a false popularity, of inveigling the very 
patriots into faEe inensures, anil of throwing dis- 
turbance and (liseoril among ua ? What right have 
they to violate the liberty of religion in the name 
of lihert}'’, and to attack fanatieisin with a now 
fanaticism 1 What right have they to make the 
solemn liomage paid to pure truth, degenerate into 
wearisome and ridiculous fnreca 1 

‘^Ifc has been supposed, that in accepting the 
civie offerings, tlio convention has proscribed the 
Catholic worship. No, the coiivcntion has taken no 
such step, and never will take it. Its intention is 
to ujibold that universal toleration of all religions 
which it has proclaimed, and to repress at the same 
time all those who shall abuse it, and thus disturb 
the public peace. The convention will not allow 
the peaceful miiiistcr.s of the different religions to 
be persecuted, and she will punish them severely, 
wlienever they shall dare to avail themselves of 
their functions to mislead tlie citiiiens, and to oimi 
either prejudice or royalism against the republic. 

“ There are men who would fain go further; who, 
upon pretext of destroying superstition, would 
mthev inalce or c<arvQ a species of religion out of 
athoiam itself. Every philosopher, every indivi- 
dual, is at liberty to adopt on that subject what 
opinion ho plcabcs ; whoever would mako a crime 
of this ia a madman, but the public man and the 
legislator would be a hundred times more insane 
who should adopt such a system, The national 
convention abhors it, The convention is not a 
maker of books and of systems ; it is a political 
and popular body. Atheism is aj'istoemtiij. • Tho 
idea of a great Being, who watches over oppressed 
innocence, and who punishes triumphant guilt, is 
perfectly in acoorchince with popular notions. The 
people and the unfortunate applaud me. If I meet 
with censures, it will be amongst the rich and 
amongst the guilty. I have been, ever since I left 
college, a very indifferent Catholic; but I have never 
been a cold friend, or an unfaithful defender of hu- 
manity. I am on that account only tho more at- 
tached to the moral and political ideas which t have 
just been demonstrating to you. If a God did iiot 
exist, it would behove man to mvmt one” 

Hobeapierre, after making this confession of 
faith, imputed to the foreign foe the persecutions 
exercised against religion, and the calumniea cir- 
culated against the best patriots. Robespierre, who 
was extremely distrustful, and who had supposed 
the Girondists to be royalists, was a lirra believer 
in a foreign faction, which, as we have observed, 
had no other representatives than a few spies sent 
to the armies, and some few bankers, who were 
the agents of stock-jobbers, and correspondents of 
the emigrants. “ The foreigners,” said he, " have 
two sorts of armies ; the one on our frontiers is 
powerless and nearly ruined; the other, the more 
dangerous of the two, is in the midst of us. It 
is an army of spies, of hireling knaves, who intro- 
duce themselves every where, even into the bosom 
of the popular societies. It is this faction which 
has persuaded Hdbert that I meant to cause Pache, 
Chaumette, Hubert, nay, the whole commune, to 
be arrested. Could I persecute Pache, whose 
simple and retiriug worth I have always admired 


fiiul defended ! — 1, ^vho have fnught for him 
I against a Ri’isHnl and his accomplices 1” Robes- 
])icrre lauded Paelie, hnt took no notice whatever 
I of Hdbert. lie contented himself liy haying, tliat 
I he had not to)*gotten the sorvicea of tlic cointniuie 
in the days when liberty was in danger. Then, 
launching out against what he called tho foreign 
faction, lie hurled the bolts of the Jaeohins at 
Proli, Dubuisson, Pereyra, and iJeslicux. He re- 
I lated their history; he depicted them as tlie agents 
of Lebrun and of the foreign powers, employed 
to embitter animosities, to divide the patriots, and 
to inflame them against one anotljcr. Prom tlie 
manner in which ho expros.soil himsell', it was 
obvious that the hatred whicli ho ioU for the old 
friends of Lebrun, had no small share in causing 
his distrust. At length he caused all four of them 
to be expelled from the society, amidst the rnar of 
the most tumultuous applause, and lie proposed 
that a purifying scrutiny of all the Jacobins should 
immediately take place. 

Thus Robespierro had hinted an anatlieiiia at 
the new worship, given a severe lesson to all the 
firebrands, said nothing very consolatory to Ho1:)ert, 
not committed himself so far as to praise that <lis- 
gusting writer, and directed the whole fury of the 
storm upon those foreigriei’s, who laid the inisfor- 
tune to bo friends of Lebrun, to admire Duinouriez, 
and to Censure our political system in the coiiijiiured 
countries. Lastly, he had arrogated to himself 
the remodelling of the society, by obtaining the 
adoption of his motion for a ))urifying scrutiny. 
During tho Bucceediiig days, Robespierre fol- 
lowed up his system, and read letters to the 
Jacobins, some anonymous, others intercepted, 
tending to prove that the foreign enemy, if ho did 
not produce, at least rejoiced at, the extrava- 
gances in regard to religion, and the calumnies 
cast upon the best patriots, Daiiton had rocuived 
from Hubert a sort of challenge to explain him- 
self. He would not do bo at first, lest it should 
appear as though he were obeying a sutunmns; 
but fifteen days afterwards, he seized a favuiirahle 
occasion for addressing the assembly. A pro- 
position had been brought forward, that all the 
popular societies should be furnished with a 
place for meeting at the expense of the state. 
On tliis subject he offered various observations, 
And then took the opportunity of saying that, 
even assuming that the constitution ought to ho 
passive, while tho people >Yero levelling their blows 
and terrifying their enemies by means of their re- 
volutionary operations, it was nevertheless right to 
have an eye to those who wanted to urge that samo 
people beyond tho prescribed hounds of the revo- 
lution. Coup^, of the Oise, replied to Diinton, 
and, while he addressed himself against his ideas, 
gave them a false construction. Danton imme- 
diately re-ascended the tribune, and experienced 
some tokens of dissatisfaction. He then clialleiigcd 
those who had any thing to allege against him, to 
bring forward their charges against him in a dis- 
tinct form, so that he might reply to them publicly. 
He complained of the disapprobation which was ex- 
pressed in his presence. Have I then lost,” he ex- 
claimed,** those features which characterize the face 
of a free man 1” As he uttered these words, he shook 
that head which had been so often seen, so often 
I encountered, amid the storms of the revolution, 
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find which had always eiicimnaged the audacity of praise. Tn his political relations I have watched 
the republicans, and strucit terror into the aristo- him; a difference of opinion led nio to study him 
crats. “Am I no longei'j” ho continued, “the Avirh attention, frequently with anger; ho was re- 
sume man who was at your side in every critical luctant, I miiab admit, to suspect Dumoiiriez; ho 
moment 2 Ain I no longer that man so persecuted, did not hate Brissot and his accomplices quite 
so well known to you, that -man whom you have so enough; but if he was not always of the same se.u- 
often embraced as your friend, and with whom timeiits as myself, am I thence to conclude that he 
you liave sworn to die in our mutual dangers?^’ woiild have betrayed the country ? No, I always 
He then rominded the assembly that he was the saw him serve it with zeal. Canton wishes to jjo 
dehmder of Marat, and was thus obliged to cover tried. He is right. Let me be tried too ! Let 
himself as it were with the shade of that being them produce men more patriotic than both oi us 
whom he had formerly ]irotect!id and disdained, are. I would wager that they are nobles, privi- 
“ You will he surprised,” said he, “ when I slmll leged persons, — priests. Ynu will there find a 
make you acquainted with my private conduct, to marquis, and you will have the exact measure of 
see that the colossal fortune wliich my enemies and the patriotism of the gentry who accuse us.” 
yours have .attributed to me, is dwindled d»»wii to Robesiuerre then called upon all those who had 
the very small portion of property which 1 have any thing to uUege against Dantou to come forward 
always possessed. I defy tlie malignnnts to furnish and state it; but no one ventured to do so. Momoro, 
any proof against me. Tlicii* utmost efforts will himself a friend of Hdbort’a, was the first to remark 
not be able to shake me. I will take my stand in that .is no pei*son cjunc forward, this was a proof 
lace of the people. You sh.all judge me in their that there was nothing to bu alleged against Dan- 
presence. I will no innre obliterate tho page <»f ton. A inciii))cr then proposed that the presulunt 
my history, than you will obliter.ate yours.” In should give liim the fraternal embrace. It was 
conclusion, Diuton demanded a cornniiaaion to in- agreed to, find Danton, stepping up to tho bureau, 
vc.stigate the accusations ]n*effirred against him. received the embrace amidst universal applause. 
Robespierre tlien rushed witli the greatest eager- The conduct of Robespierre on this occasion 
nesa to the tribune. Danton,” he exclaimed, was generous and well managed. That danger, 
“ dmiuids of you a commiaaion to investigate hia common to all the old patriots, that iiigrutitudo 
conduct. I consent to it, if he thinks that this with which Daiiton’s services were then about to 
measure will [uv)ve 8crviceal)la to him. lie wishes he repaid, and lastly, a decided superiority, had 
the crimes with which he is charged to be speci- inadeRobespierredepartfrom hishabitualegolisni; 
fieil. 'Well, I will specify them : Danton, thou art and on this oeciision, actuated by laudable motivcB, 
accused of having ouiigrated. It h.as been said he was more eloquent than ordinary. But the eer- 
that thou liast gone to Switzerland j that thy in- vice which he rendered Danton was of greater 
disposition was feigned, to disgaise thy flight from utility to the ciu.so of the government, and of the 
the people : it has been said that it was thy ambi- old patriots who composed it, than to Danton him- 
tion to be regent under Louis XVII ; that every self, whose popularity was gone. Extinct enthu- 
thing was prepared for proclaiming, at a fixed time, siasra cannot be rekindled ; and there was no room 
this acuiu of the C.apeta ; that tliau wert at the toaflemithe presumption that the public would bo 
head of the eon.spiriiey ; tliat neither Pitt, or Co- ig.ain exposed to dangers imminent enough to 
bourg, or England, or Austria, or Prussia, were our afford Danton, by his courage, the opportunity of 
real enemy, hut thyself alone ; that the Mountain retrieving bis influence. 

wivs composed of thy accomplices ; that there Robespierre, prosecuting bis work, did not fail 
existed no necessity for bestowing a tliought to attend every sitting while the purifying process 
upon agents sent by the foreign powers ; tliat was in progress. Clootz’s turn came : lie was ac- 
their conspiracies were old wives* talcs, worthy cusedof being connected with the foreign banker, 
only of contempt ; in short, that it was thou Vaiideniver. He attempted to justify himself, but 
who oughtest to be put to death, — thou alone!” Robespierre addre.ssed the society. He reminded 
Universal applause drowned thu voice of Robes- them of Glootz*s connexion with the Girondists, 
pierre. He resumed; “ Knowest thou not, Danton, his rupture with them, owing to a pamplilefc enti- 
that the more courage and patriotism a man pos- tuled “ NeUher Roland nor Marat** (“ Ni Roland 
aesaea, the more intent are the enemies of the pub- ni Marat^*) a pamphlet in which he .attacked tiie 
lie vveal upon his destruction? Knovvesfc thou not. Mountain as strongly as the Girondo; his extrav.o- 
and know not all of you, ye citizens, that this me- gant exaggerations, his perseverance in talking of 
thod is infallible? Ah I if the defender of liberty were a universal republic, his exciting a rage for con- 
not slandered, this alone would be a proof that we quests, and thus compromising France with all 
had no more noBles or priests to encounter.” Then Europe. “And how,” continued Robespierre, 
aUudhig to Hubert’s newspaper, in which ho, Ro- “ could M, Clootz interest himself in the welf.'me of 
bespierre, w.as highly praised, he added, “The France, when he took so deep an interest in the 
enemies of the country seem to overwhelm mo welfai‘e of Persia and Monomatapa. Tliere is a 
exclusively M’ifch praises. But I repudiate them, recent crisis, indeed, of which he may boast. I 
Is it to be supposed that in those very praises allude to the movement against the established 
which arc repeated in certain papers, I do not per- worship — a movement which, conducted rationally 
ceivo the weapon witli which they would %in mas- and deliberately, might have produced excellent 
aacre the country ? The cause of the patriots is effects, but tho violence of which was liable to do 

like that of the tyrants. They are all bound the greatest mischief, ^M. Clootz had a confer- 

for one another, body for body. I m.ay, perhaps, ence one night with Bishop Gobel. Globel passed his 
be mistaken respecting Danton, but, considered in word for the next day, and suddenly changing lan- 
his domestic relations, he deserves nothing but guage and dress, he came to resign his lettei's of or- 
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the dupes oF thoHO Tim 8 ([uer}ulL\s. No, no ; the Ja« 
colnns will never rcjfard as a (Viend of the people 
this pi'utendod sana-oultMc^ wIjo in a Prussian and a 
baron, ^vho possesses an income of one Imndred 
thousand livres, who dines 'with conspimtor banlvcrs, 
and who is not the orator oF the hT'onoh people, but 
of the human race.” 

Clootz was immediately excluded from the so- 
ciety ; and on tlie motion of Kobegpierre, it was 
decided that all nobles, priests, banicers, and fo- 
reigners, without distinction, should be excluded. 

At the next sitting, it came to the turn of Ca- 
mille-Desraoulins. His letter to Dillon, expressing 
a sympathy for the Girondists, was laid to iiie 
ehai'ge. “ I thought Dillon a brave and a clever 
man,” said Camille, “and I defended him. As for 
the Girondists, I was peculiarly situated in regard 
to them. I have always loved and served the re- 
public, but I have frequently been wrong in my 
notions of those who served it. That I have 
adored Mirabeau, I loved Barnave, and the La- 
nieths, I admit; but I sacrificed my friendship and 
my admirvition for them so soon as I knew that 
they had ceased to be Jacobins, A most extraoi’- 
dimiry fatality has decreed that, out of sixty revo- 
lutionivSta who signed my marriage-contract, only 
two friends, Dantou and llobeaplerre, are now left 
to mo. All the others have cniigrate’d or been 
guillotined. Of this luimber were seven of the 
twenty-two. An emotion of sympathy was there- 
fui'Q vory ])ardonablo on tins occasion. I have 
(iertainly said,” added Deanioulins, “ tliat they died 
as re])ublioana, but my meaning was as federalist 
republicans; for I assure you tliat I do not believe 
there was any royalist among them.” 

Camille Desmoulins was beloved for liia easy 
disposition and his natural aud origiiuil turn of 
mind, “ Camille has made a bad clioice of his 
' h'ionds,’* s«id a JiiGohhi; ** let »s pi-ove to Jihu that 
we know better how to choose ours by receiving 
him with open arms.’^ Robespierre, ever the pro- 
tector of his old colleagues, but assuming at the 
j same time a tone of superiority, defended Camille 
DesraouUiis, “ He is weak,” said he, “ and con- 
fiding, but he has always been a republican. He 
loved Mirabeau, Laineth, and Dillon, but he has 
broken his idols as soon as he w.is undeceived. 
Let him pursue his career, and be more cHutious 
in future.” After this exhortation, Camille was 
admitted amidst applause, Dantou was then ad- 
mitted without any observation, os well as F.abre 
d’Eglantiiie in his turn, but he had to submit to some 
questions concerning his fortune, which he was 
allowed to attribute to his literary talents. This 
purification was continued, and occupied a long 
time. It was begun in November, 1793 , and 
lasted several montlis. 

The policy of Robespierre and the government 
was well known. Tlie energy with which this 
policy had been demonstrated intimidated the fire- 
brands and restless promoters of the new worship, 
and they begun to think of retracting, and of 
retracing their steps. Chaumette, who had the 
eloquence of a club or a commune orator, but who 
had neither ambition or courage enough to qualify 
liim far a party leader, did not by any means pre- 
tend to put himself in competition with the con- 
vention, and to set himself up as the inventor of a 


new vvorahip. lie was eager, thorefurc, to st-ize 
the opportunity lor making amends for his error. 
He resolveil to obtain an interpretation of the resu- 
hition wliich shut np all tlie places of ivor.sliip, and i 
proposed to the coimmme to (h'clure that it had no ' 
intention to intericre with religious toleration, and 
by no means prohibited the jirof'essors to meet 
ill places paid for by them, and niamtaiiuul at their 
own expoiibc. " Let it not he supposed,” said he, ' 
“ that I am actuated hy weakness or selfish policy. 

I am equally iuciipable of tlio one or the otlu‘r. It 
is the conviction that our enemies would fain jibuse 
our zeal, by urging us bcyeufl its proper limits, 
and by engaging us hi eiToneoiis meafsures ; the 
conviction exists, that if we jirevcnt the Catholics 
from exercising their worship in public, and with 
the sanction of the law, a sot of atrabiUoiui wretches 
will go and induce them to entertain extravagant 
notions, or cause them to conspire in cellars, It 
is this conviction alone that presses upon me, .and 
induces me to speak.” The resolution, proposed by 
Chaumette, and strongly seconded by the nuyor 
l\ache, was at length adopted with some munnurs 
60011 drowned in the general applauhc. On her 
part, tlie convention clechivcil lhat she had never 
intended by her decree to fetter religious tolera- 
tion, and it forbade the plate still remaining in Llio 
cliurclies to be tiaiehed, since thu treasury had no 
further need of that kind of aid. From tluit day 
the indecent farces performed by the people were 
no longer I'opcatcd in J-^aris, and the corenionit.s of 
the worshij) of reason, whieli had caused so much 
diversion, were abolished. 

Amidst this great confusion, the committee of 
public welfare felt more keenly every day tlie 
necessity of rendering the supreme authority more 
vigorous, more prompt, and more readily ohoyod, 
Every day the experience he derived from varioua 
impedinients rendered it more expert, .and it was 
constentiy r/iaking fresli acceMoiis to 2‘evo- 
lutionary machine created for the duration of iho 
war. It had already prevented the transfer of 
power to new and inexperienced hands, by pro- 
roguing the convention, and by declaring the 
government revolutionary till the peace. At the 
same time, it had concentrated this power in itself 
by making tlie revolutionary ti’ibmial, the police, 
the military operations, and the very distribution 
of the articles of cojasiimption, subordinate to itself. 
Two months* experience had made it ac(|uaintcd 
w'ith the obstacles by whicli the local autliorities, 
either from excessive or defective zeal, clogged 
the action of the superior authority. The tr.'ina- 
niission of tlie decrees was frequently interrupted 
or delayed, and their promulgation neglected in 
certain departments. There still remainotl many 
of those fedcnilibt administrations, which had 
risen in I’ebeilion, and the power of coalescing 
had not yet hoeii forbidden them. If, on the one 
hand, the departi m on tal administrations exhi- 
bited some tendency to federalism, the comnmnes, 
on the other, acting in a contrary spirit, exer- 
cised, after the example of that of Paris, an 
oppressive authority, issued laws, and imposed 
taxes; the revolutionary committees displayed to- 
wards individuals an arbitrary and inquisitorial 
power, revolutionary armies, stationed in different 
localities, fortified these |()cal, tyrannical, petty 
governments, divided among tlieinsclves, and 
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embiin"i‘’'^ing the bU]>erior f^overiimoiit. Lastly, 
the authority of the representatives, added to all 
t\\e others, increased the confusion of the sovereign 
powers; for they imposed taxes, lUid issued pcual 
laws, ill precisely the same manner as the com- 
munes, or even the convention itself. 

Billand -Vareones, in a carelessly written hnt 
yet able report, detailed these inconveniences, and 
Ciuised the decree of the Idth of Frimaire, (year 
II., i)oc. 4,) to be a model for a provisional, ener- 
getic, and absolute government. Anarchy, said 
tho reporter, threatens republics at their birth 
and ill their old age. Let us endeavour to secure 
ourselves against it. This decree instituted the 
Bulletin dan Lois, an udinirablo and new inven- 
tion, the idea of which had never been made public; 
for the laws, scut by the assembly to the ministers, 
and by the ministers to the local authorities, with- 
out the date when they were to tabc effect, and 
without iiiiimtes to guaranty their transinissiun 
or their arrival, were frequently issued a long 
time before they were either promulgated or known. 
According to the new decree, a commission, a 
priutiug-dffice, and a pai’ticular kind of j)nper,were 
e.xclusively devoted to the printing and publica- 
tion of the laws. The cununission, composed of 
four persons, iudepeudeut of all authority, and dis- 
charged of all other labours, receivod the law, 
caused it tn be printed, and sent it by post within 
fixed and invariable terms. The transmission and 
the delivery were ascertained by tlie ordinar*y means 
of the pofit ; and tliese movementa, thus reduced 
to a rcgiihir system, became infallible. The con- 
vention was afterwards declared to be the central 
point, from whence the govemment received its im- 
pulsive motion (centre dHmpulsiun dit ^ouvernement): 
under these words was impliedly included tho 
sovereignty of the committee.^, which did every 
thing Tor the convention. Tlie departiniental 
authorities w'flre in some measure abolished; they 
were deprived of all their political functions, and 
the only duties left for their performance, as in 
the case of the dcpai’tment of Pans, on the event 
of tlie 10th of August, were the assessment of 
taxes, the maintenance of the roads, and the super- 
iiitoruleiice of purely local interests. Tims these 
interiuediati; and too powerful agents between the 
people and the supremie autliority were 8U|)pressed. 
None but the district and communal admiuisti’ations 
wore suffered to exist with all theii* privileges. 
Every local administi'ation was forbidden to con- 
solidate itself with others ; to transfer itself to a 
new place; to send out agents; to issue ordinances 
extending or limiting the effect of decrees, or to 
levy taxes on men. All the revolutionary armies 
established in the departments were disbanded, 
and there was to be left only the single revolution- 
ary army established at Poi'ia for the service of 
the whole repiiblie. The revolutionary commit- 
tees \\;ere oljliged to correspond with the districts 
charged to watch them, as well a.s with the commit- 
tee of general safety. Those of Paris wove allowed 
to correspond only with the committee of general 
safety, and not with the commune. Representa- 
tives were forbidden to levy taxes unless they 
were specially authorized by the convention ; they 
were also forbidden to is.«4ue penal regulations. 

Thus all the authorities were brought back to 
their proper sphere, and conflict or coalition be- 


tween them was rendered inipraeticablc. They 
received tho laws by an unerring proces.4. They 
could neither modify thorn or defer their execu- 
tion, The two committees stiU retained their coiu- 
mand. Tho committee of public welfare, bc^iiles 
its supremacy over the committee of general safety, 
continued to retain the diplomatic and the war 
department, and the universal aii])eriiiteiidonco 
of all affairs. This committee from henceforward 
was the only committee allowed to retain that 
style, for no committee in the communes could 
assume that title. 

This new decree conceniiug the institution of 
the revolutionary government, although restrictive 
of the authority of the communes, and even di- 
rected against their abuse of power, was received 
in the commune of Paris with great demonstra- 
tions of obedience. Chaumette, who affected doci- 
lity as w'ell as patriotism, made a long speech in 
praise of the decree. By his awkward haste to enter 
into the system of the supreme autljority, he even in- 
curred a reprimand; ami found that lie posHOssed the 
faculty of being disobedient by striving to be more 
obedient than necessary. The decree placed therg- 
volutionary committees of l-^aris in direct and exclu- 
sive communication with the committee of general? 
safety. In their fiery zeal they had allowed arrests 
of every description to be made; they were accused 
of having imprisoned a host of patriots, and were 
also said to be filled with that olasa of persona 
1 now beginning to be termed ultra’revulutionkfst, 

I Chaumette complained to the council general of 
theii’ conduct, and proposed to summon thoiii be- 
fore the commune to receive a severe admonition. 
Cliauuiette’s motion was caiTied,but lliis nuin with 
his ostentatious obedience had forgotten that ac- 
cording to the new decree the revolutionary com- 
mittees of Paris were to correspond with tlio com- 
mittee of general safety, and with no other. The 
committee of public welfare, who inade no dis- 
tinction between an exaggerated obedience and 
pi*actical disobedience, and, above all, In no dispo- 
sition to permit the commune to presume to give 
lessons, even were they good, to committees placed 
under the Buperior authority, caused Chauniette’s 
resolution to be quashed, and prohibited the commit- 
tees from meeting at the commune. Chaumette re- 
ceived this rebuke with perfect humility. “ Every 
man,” said lie to the commune, “\b liable to error. 
I candidly confass that I was wrong. The con- 
vention has annulled my requisition and the reso- 
lution adopted on iny motion; it has done justice 
upon the fault which I committed; she is our ge- 
neral mother; let us unite ourselves with her.’* 

It was only by demonstrating such energy as 
this, that the committee was likely to succeed in 
putting a stop to all the disorderly movements 
either of zeal or opposition, and to produce the 
greatest possible precision in the action of the go- 
vernment. The ultra-7'eTolutionistSj compromised 
and repi’esaed since the movement against religion, 
received another check, more severe than any of 
thbse that preceded it. Ronsin had returned from 
Lyons, whither he had accompanied Collot-d’Her- 
bois, with a detachment of the revolutionary army. 
He bad arrived in Paris at the moment when the 
report of the sanguinary executions committed in 
Lyons had excited sympathy. Ronsin had caused 
a bill to be placai'ded at which the convention were 
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liighly llo therein ahifccd, that oat of 

the Olio liundrecl and forty thousand iiihabitaiits of 
Lyons, fifteen Inindrod only were not iinpHctitcd in 
the rebellion; that before the end of Friinaire, all 
the guilty would have perished, and that their 
bocUea would have rolled down tlio Riione to 
Toulon, Other atrocious expresaiona of his wore 
mentioned; there were alao great complaints of tlio 
despotism of Vincent in the war olHees, and 
of the conduct of his ministerial agents in the 
provinces, and their putting themselves in compe- 
tition with the representatives. Vtunons expres- 
sions which escaped some of them, and serving to 
indicate a design to cause the executive power to 
be constitutionally organized, were repeated. The 
energy which Robespierre and the committee had 
recently displayed, was an cncourageinent for them 
to set their faces against these agitators. In the 
sitting of the 27th of Frimaii’e (17th December) 
they began by making complaints against certain 
revolutionary committees. Lecointre denounced 
tlie firmst of a courier of the committee of public 
welfare by one of the ministerial agents. Boursault 
said, that in passing tlirough Longjameau, he had 
been stopped by the commune; that he had in- 
formed them that he was a deputy, but that the 
commune nevertheless insisted that his pusaport 
should bo confirmed by tlie agent of the executive 
council tlien on the spot. Fabre d’Eghuitine de- 
iiuuuocd Maillard, the leader of the murderers of 
Soptombor, who had been sent to Bordeaux by the 
executive council, and who was charged with a 
mission, when in fact he ought to have been scouted 
from society; he denounced Ronsiti and his placard, 
winch had caused an universal shudder; lastly, ho 
denounced Vincent, who had centered in his own 
person all the authorities of the war-officea, and 
declared that ho would blow the convention into the 
air, or else compel it to organize the executive power, 
as he was determined not to be the valet of the 
committees. The convention immediately aiTesteil 
Vincent, secretary-general at war, Ronsin, general 
of the revolutionary army, Maillard, on comniissiofi 
at Bordeaux, three agents of the executive power, 
who had made themselves notorious by their op- 
pressive behaviour at Saint-G-irons, and lastly, one 
Mazuel, an adjutant in the revolutionary army, 
who had said that the convention was concocting 
a conspiracy, and that he would spit in the faces of 
the deputies. The convention then decreed the 
penalty of death against those officers of the revo- 
lutionary armies who, being members of illegal 
associations in the provinces, should not instantly 
dissolve; and lastly, the convention ordered that 
the executive council should come the following day 
and explain its conduct. 

This act of energy caused severe mortification 
at the Cordeliers, and provoked explanations at the 
Jacobins. The latter had not yet declared them- 
selves in regard to Vincent and Ronsin, but they 
rei^uircd that an inc[uiry should be made to ascer- 
tain tine nature of the ciiarges against them. The 
executive council justified itself with all humility 
to the convention. It declared that it never in- 
tended to compete with the national representation, 
and that the arrest of the courier, and the difficul- 
ties experienced by Boursault, the deputy, were 
occasioned solely by an order of the committee 
of public welfare itself, an order which directed all 
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passports and all dcspatclwa to be verified. Im- 
mediately after VmceiiL and Ronsin had been com- 
mitted to prison as ‘idlra-rcwlutionists^ the com- 
mittee at the same time pursued severe mea- 
sures against the cquivncals {eqiiimitm) and the 
stuck- jobbers. It arrested Proli, Bubuissori, 
Desfieux, and Percyra, who were accused of being 
agents of the foi-eign powers, and accomplices of 
all the parties. Lastly, it caused the arrest at 
Tuidnigbt of the four deputies, Baziro, Cliiibot, 
Delaunay of Angers, and Julleii of Toulouse, who 
were accused of being moderatists, and of having 
made rapid fortunes. 

We have already related the narrative of the 
joint fraud of these representatives, and of the 
forgery which it had induced tliem to commit. We 
have socn that Chabot, whose sclf-posses&ion was 
iopt, was in the mood to denounce his colleagues, 
and to throw the whole blame upon them, The 
reports circulated respecting his marriage, and the 
denunciation which Hdbert was daily repeating, 
completely intimidated him, and ho hastened to 
reveal the whole aifair to Robesjiicrre. He pro- 
tended that he had entered into tlie plot witli no 
other intention than that of particijniting m it and 
then informing against it ; he imputed this plot to 
the agency of foreign powci's, which, he said, strove 
to corrupt the deputies in order to bring the na- 
tional representation into contempt, and that the fo- 
reign powers were then employing Hdbert and his 
accumplicee to publisli their infamy after they Imd 
been so corrupted by them. Thus there were, ac- 
cording to him, two distinct parts of the conspmicy, 
the corruptionary partancUhe defamatory part, both 
of which had the sanio object in view, and this was to 
scandalize and to cause the dissolution of the conven- 
tion. The participation of tlie foreign bankers in this 
intrigue, the designs of Julien and Delaunay, a-s 
evidenced by their language, for they said that 
the convention would soon come to an end by de- 
vouring its own members, and that it was right to 
make a fortune as speedily as possible, and some 
intercourse between Hdbert’a wife and the mis- 
tresses of Julien and Delaunay, furnished Chabot 
with materials to prop up tlie tale of this double 
conspiracy, in wliich tlie coiTupters and scauda- 
lizera were secretly leagued for the attninineut of 
tlio same objeot, Chabot had, however, some 
scruples left, and justified Bazire. As ho himself 
had corrupted Fabre, and should have incurred a 
denunciation from the latter bad he accused liim, 
he pretended that his overtureB had been rejected, 
and that the hundred thousand francs in assignats, 
hung up in tho watercloseta, were the hundred 
thousand francs intended for Fabre and refused by 
him. These tales of Chabot had no semblance of 
truth ; for it would have been much more natural, 
if he had really entered into the conspiracy for the 
purpose of divulging it, for him to have divulged 
it to some of the members of one or the other 
committee, and to have deposited the money in 
their hands, Robespierre sent Chabot to the com- 
mittee of general welfare, who gave orders in 
tho niglit for the arrest of tho deputies already 
mentioned. Julien contrived to escape. Bazlre, 
Delaunay, and Chabot only were apprehended*. 

The discovery of this disgraceful consphacy 
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caused a gi'eai acnsafioii, and confirmed a?i the 
calumnies which the parties levelled at each other. 
Greater credit than ever now attached to the report 
of the existence of a foreign faction that had for 
its object the corrupting the patriots, by exciting 
tljeni to ohsti’Lict the inarclj of the I'evofutinn; 
some by an anseaaoiiablc moderation, others by an 
intemperate cxaggcratioiij by incessant scandals, 
and by an odious profession of atheism. And yet, 
what reality waa there in all these suppositions ? 
On the one hand, there were men le.sa iaiiatic, nioi*e 
inclined to pity the vaiKpiiahcd, and for that very 
reason more ready to yield to tlie allurements of 
plcaburo iuid corruption ; on the other hand, there 
were mew n^ore violent and more blind, calling the 
cirega of tlie people to their assiatanco, persecuting 
with their reproacihes those who did not ahai*e in 
their faiiatic.il insensibility, and jjrofaiiing the 
rmcieiit rites of religion ^vit^lout consideration <»r 
decency, between these two parties there were 
bankers taking advantage of every crisis to cirry 
on their stock-jobbing specuiatioua ; four deputies 
out of seven, juiiulruil and ftCty yielding to the 
influenee of corruption, and bGComing the accom- 
plicea of this joljbing ; lastly, a few sincere re- 
volutionists, but foreigners, and suspected on that 
ground, coniproniisiiig themselves hy timt very 
exiiggeriition, under colour of wliich they hoped 
to cause their origin to be forgotten. This 
was tlie only substautive part of the case that 
had any existeace, aud in tliia wo observe nothing 


but what wa.s very ordinary, indeed nothing that 
justified the supposition of a deep laid sclieme. 

The committee of public welfare, anxious to 
make itself indepciuleiit of parties, resolved to 
strike and to brand them all ; and to cffecL this, ita 
point iraa to ahow tlmi they were ah accomplices 
of the foreign enemy, Robospien'e had already 
denounced a foreign fiiction, in tho existence of 
which ills raiatruBtful disposition led him to be- 
lieve. The turbulent faction, thwarling the su- 
preme authority and scandalizing the i’evoiutioJJ, 
was immediately accused of being the aceoinjilice 
of the foreign faction, but it made no such charge 
against the moderate faction; nay, it even defended 
the latter, as we have seen in the case of Danton. 
If it still spared it, tins was because it had thus 
far done nothing that could obstruct the progress I 
of the revolution, as it did not form a nunierous | 
and ohstiuale party, like the old Girondists, and : 
because it consisted only of a few individuals who 
cojidemned tlie nlira-rewlntionar\j extravagance. 

Sucli was the state of parties and the policy of 
the committoG of public welfare in regard to them, 
in Friniaire, year II (December, 1703). During 
I the period that this committee exercised its aiitho- 
I rity with siicli vigoui’, and achieved tho labour of 
completing the interior of the machine of revolu- 
tionary power, it displayed et.|ual energy abroad, 

I a-d ensuiHjd the prosperity of the revolution by a 
I aeries of glorious victories. 
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SION OP THE VENDEANS BEYOND THE LOIRE, AND TB 
OP TUE CAMPAIGN OP 1793. 

The campaign of 1793 tGrinin.ated upon all the fron- 
tier-, in tile moat brilliant and succe.ssful manner. 
In Belgium it had been at length deemed prefer- 
able to go into winter ^juavtera, in despite of the 
plan of the committee of public welfare, who were 
desirous of pursuing the advantages derived from 
the victory of Watignies, to enclose the enemy 
between the Scheldt and the Sunibre. Thus, at this 
point, the aspect of afliiirs had not changed, and the 
advantages of Watignies were still retained by us. 

Gil the Rhine, the e.aiupiugn had been gi’eutly 
protracted \iy the loss of the lines of "Weissenburg | 
on the I3th of October (22nd of Yendemiaire). 
The corarriittce of public welfare deteriniiiod to 
recover them at any co.st, and to raise the blockade 
of Landau, as it had opened the blockades of 
Dunkirk and Maubeiige. The state of our de- 
partments of the Rhine was an additional reason 
for losing no time in vcnioving the enemy from tlmt 
quarter. Tlie Vosges were singularly imbued with 
the spirit of feudality; the priests and the nobles 
had there retained a powerful iutluence ; the 
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French language being not much spoken, the new 
revolutionary ideas had scni’cely penetrated thitlier; 
ill a great number of communes, the decrees of 
the convention wore unknown, many of them were 
without revolutionary coininittees, and in every one 
of them the emigrants went to aud fro with impu- 
nity, A Imst of nobles of Alsace had followed the 
army of W urmaer, and were spread over tlm coun- 
try from Woissenburg to the euviroua of Straahurg. 
In til Ls latter town aplot Imd bccnformedfordeliver- 
ingitupto Wurmser. The committee of public wel- 
fare immedi.ately sentLebas and Saint- Just thither, 
to exercise the ordinary dictator&liii) of commis- 
sioners of the convention. The coramittee ap- 
pointed young Hoche, who liad so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Dunldrk, to the 
coniinand of the army of tho Moselle; it detached 
a strong division from the unemployed army of 
the Ardennes, and this detachment was divided 
between the two armies of tlie Moselle and the 
Rhine; lastly, it caused levies eri 7}iasse to be raised 
in all the contiguous departments, and appointed 
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them for iio9aiH;oii. Theao new levies occupieil 
the forLi'oBses, and tlu‘ g.irrisons were tranafeiTCil 
to the line. At Strashurg, Saint-Juat displayeu 
Ilia utnioat energy and intelligence. He struck 
terror into the inalignants ; those who were sus- 
pected of tho design to betray btruabu7*g, he 
handed over to a comuiisbionj and thus brought 
them to tliQ scaffold. He imparted a renewed 
vigour to the generals and soldiers. He insisted 
on daily attacks along the whole line, in order to 
exereiao our raw consuripta. Equally brave and 
merciless, he exposed himself to the lire, and 
shared all the dangers of warfoi’e. An cxtraonli- 
ilary enthusiasm seized the army; and tlic cry of 
the soldiers, who were inflamed with the hope of 
recovering the lost ground, was, " Landau or 
death ! ” 

The most accurate manceuvre to execute on this 
part of the frontiers would still liave consisted in 
constantly keeping the two armies of the Rliiiie 
and of fills Mosello together, so as to operate 
masse on one of the slopes of the Vosges. For this 
purpose, it would have been necessary to regain 
poaaesaion of the passes wliicli bisected tho lino 
of the mountains, and which we had lost over since 
BrimawicU advanced to the centre of the Vosges, 
and Wiu’inser to the walls of Stnisburg. The 
plan of the coininitLeo was formed: its orders were, 
that wo hliQuld pijssosa ourselves of the chain 
ilHclf, with a view to cut off tho Austrians from 
the Prusaiaus, Young Uoche, then in the plcuL 
tudo of ardour and talent, was coramissioiied with 
the execution of this p'an, and his first move- 
ments al tho head of tlm army of tlie Moselle 
iuduced a hope of tlic most decided results. 

The Prussians, to give security to their position, 
had attempted to tako by surprise ttie castle of 
Ihtche, situated in the very heart of tlie Vo.sgc8. 
'I’ho attempt was thwarted by the vigilance of the 
garri on, which appeared in time upon the ram- 
parts; and Brunswick, whether he was disconcerted 
by ti is failure, wlietlier Jio dreaded the activity 
and energy of Hoche, or whether he was dissatis- 
fied ith Wurmser — with whom he was not on 
good terras — retired first to Diaiugen, on tlio line 
of the Erbach, and then to Kayserslautem, in the 
centre of the Vosges. He had not given Wunnser 
notice of this retrograde movement j and wliile the 
latter was engaged upon the eastern slope near 
the eminence of Strasburg, Brunswick, on the 
western slope, found himself in the rear of Weis- 
aenburg and not far from the height of Landau. 
Hoche had followed Brunswick very closely in Ins 
retrograde movement; and after he had in vain 
attempted to surround him at Bisingen, and even 
to reach Kayserslautem befiire him, he formed 
the plan of attacldng him at Kayserslautem itself 
in spile of the difficulties of the locality. Iloche i 
had about thirteen thousand men. He fought on 
the 2Sth, 29th, and 30th of November, but the 
country was imperfectly known and scarcely prac- 
ticable. On the first day general Ambert, who 
commanded tho left, was engaged, wliile Hoche, 
with the centre, was seeking his way; the next, 
Hoche was by himself face to face with the enemy, 
while Ambert had lost his way in the mountains. 
Owing to the difficulties of the locality, his 
own strength, and to hia advantageous position, 
Brunswick was completely successful. He did not 


h)8c more tlian a dozen mon. lloclio was obliged 
to retire with the loss of about throe thousand; 
but ho was not discouraged, and proceeded to rally 
his troops at Pimmsens, Hornbach, and Deux- 
Pniits. l-loche, though unfortunate, liad nevorfche- 
less displaced a boldiicaa and a resolution which 
made a great impiv'ssion upon the represoiitatives 
and the army. Tlio committee of public welfare, 
who, since Carnot had entered into office, were 
sufficiently intelligent to be just, and who wore 
only severe in cases of lukewarm zeal, wriHe him 
the moat encouraging letters, and for the first time 
bestowed praise upon a defeated general. Hoche, 
without being for a moment daunted by his defeat, 
immediately formed the resolution of joining the 
army of the Rhine, with a view to ovcrwholin 
Wurmser. The latter, who had rcm.iiiK'd in Alsace 
while Brunswick had retired to Kaysor&lautcrn, 
had hia right flank uncovered Iloche sent gene- 
ral Taponnier with twelve thousand men to Werdt 
to break througli tlio line of tlie Vosges, and fo 
throw himself on the Hank of Wurinser, while 
the army of the Rhine should make a geuoral attack 
upon his front. 

Owing to tlie presence of Saint-Just incessant 
fighting had taken place at the end of November 
and the beginning of December between the nviny 
of the Rhine and tho Austrians. By standing 
firo every day this army began to be familiar- 
ized with war. Picliegru commanded this army. 
The detachment sent by Hocho into tho Vosges 
bad to surmount numerous difficulties before it could 
get thither, but it at length succeeded and seriously 
harassed Wurmser’s right wing. On tljo 22nil of 
December (2 Nivose), Hoche marched liis amy 
across tho mountains, and appeared at Werdton 
the eastern slope. He overwhelmed Wurmaer’s 
right, took from him a vast quantity of cannon and 
a great number of prisoners. The Austrians were 
then obliged to quit the line of the Mottur and to ' 
move, first to SuUz,aiid afterwards, on the 24th, to 
Weisaenburg, on tlie very lines of the Lauter. 
Their retreat was effected with disorder and con- 
fusion. The emigiuuts and the Alsacian nobles 
who bad flocked to join Wurmser fled with the 
utmost precipitation, The roads were covered by 
whole families seeking to escape. Tho two armies, 
Prussian and Anstriau, became dissatisfied with 
one another, and rendered but little assistance to 
each otlier against a foe ao fervid and eutlnisiastic. 

A junction had been effected between the tAvo 
armies of the Rhine and the Moselle. The repre- 
sentatives gave the command in chief to Hoche, 
and he immediately made his prcpuralions for re- 
taking Weisscnbnrg, The Prussians and the Aus- 
trians concentrated by their retrograde move- 
ment, were better able to support ono nnothsr. 
They resolved, therefore, on the 26th of December, 
(6 Nivoae,) to take the offensive, the very day on 
which the Fi’cnch general was preparing to rush 
upon them. Tho Prussians were in theVosgos mid 
around 'VVeissenburg. The Austrians were ex- 
tended in advance of the Lauter, from Weisse^j- 
burg to the Rhine. Certain it is, that had they not 
been determined themselves to begin, they would 
not have received the attack in advance of the 
lines, and having the Lauter at their back; but 
they had resolved to be the first to attack; and tlie 
Frenish, in advancing upon them, found their ad- 
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I vaiiced guavds in march. General Pefiaaix, who 
commanded the riglit of tho army of the Rhine, 
marched to Lauterhurg; General Michaud was 
ortlered to SclileitUal; the centre attacked the 
Austrians, drawn upon the Geisberg; and the left 
pcaetrated into the Vosges to turn the Prussians. 
Dessaix carried Lauterburg ; Michaud occiijricd 
Schlc\tbal; and the centre, driving back the Aus- 
triaus, made tliem retire from the Geisberg, even 
up to Weisaenburg itself. The occupation of 
Weissenburg was likely to prove disastrous to the 
allies, and it was in imminent danger; but Bruns- 
wick, wlio was at Pigeunnier, hastened to this point, 
and repressed the motions of the French with great 
firmness. The retreat of the Austrians was tlieii 
effected with less disorder; but next day the French 
occupied the lines of Weissenburg. The Austrians 
fell back upon Gemersheirn, the Prussians upon 
Dcrgzaberii. The French soldiers incessantly ad- | 
vnneeU shouting, Landau or death !’* The Aus- : 
triana hastened to recruss the Rhine, without | 
attempting to remain another day on tho left bank, 
and vvitlidut giving tho Prussians time to arrive 
from Meiitz. The blockade of Landau was raised, 
and the French took up their winter quai‘tei*s in 
tlie Palatinate. Immediately afterwards, the two 
allied generals attacked one another iu contradictory 
stateineiita, and Brunswick sent in hia resignation 
to Froderic-WiUiam. Thus, on this part of the 
theatre of the war, we had gloriously recovered our 
frontiers, in spite of tho united forces of Prussia 
and Austria. 

The army of Italy had undertaken nothing of 
importance, and since its defeat in the montli of 
June, it had remained upon the defensive. In the 
montli of September, the Piedmontese seeing Tou- 
lon attacked by the Eugrush, thought at length of 
proftting by this circumstance, which might occa- 
sion the loss of the French army. The king of 
Sardinia repaired in person to the theatre of war, 
and a general attack of the French camp was re- 
solved upon for the Otli of Septembei’. The surest 
way of operating against the French would have 
beeu t(j occupy the line of the Voi', which sepamted 
Nice from their territory. In so doing, the enemy 
wouid liave mastered every one of the positions 
wliich they had taken beyond tlie Var, and they 
would luive been compelled to evacuate the coint^ 
of Nice, and perhaps even to lay down their arms. 
They rather preferred an immediate attack of their 
caiup. This attack, executed by single detach- 
ments through several valleys at once, was a 
failure; and the king of Sardinia, dissatisfied with 
the result, immediately retired to his own domi- 
nidiis. Nearly about the same time, the Austrian 
general, Dewiua, at length thought of moving 
upon the Var; but he executed his movement with 
no move than three or four thousaiid men, advanced 
no further than Isola, and suddenly stopped by a 
slight check, he again aacemled the Upper Alps, 
without following up this attempt. Such had been 
the insignificant operations of the array of Italy. 

:S. more serious interest recalled universal atten- 
tion to Toulon. That place, occupied by the Eng- 
lish and the Spanish, seemed to give them a footing 
in the South, and a point from which .an invasion 
might be attempted. It tiierefore behoved Fi’ance 
to recover Toulon as speedily as possible. The 
committee had issued the most urgent orders iu 


thi.a respect, but there was an utter deficiency of 
the applianeeH for a siege. CartejuiN, after re- 
ducing Miirseillcs, had debouched with seven or 
eiglit tliousjind men by the gorges of Ollioulcs, had 
made himself master of them after a slight action, 
and had established himself at the very outlet of 
these gorges, in sight of Toulon. General Lapoype, 
detached from the army of Italy with about lour 
tiiousand men, had placed himself on tho opjjosite 
aide to that on which Carteaux was, towards SoUcs 
and Savalette. Tliese two French divisions thus 
posted, the one on the west, the other on the east, 
were so far apart that they could scarcely perceive 
one another, and were unable to afford the slightest 
assistance to each other. Tho besieged, with a 
Uttle more activity, might have attacked them 
singly, and overwhelmed them one after the other. 
Luckily for us, they chuught of nothing but fortify- 
ing the place, and manning it with troops. They 
landed eight thousand Spaniards, Neapolitans, and 
Piedmontese, mul two English reginiciits from Gi- 
braltui*, and tluis raised the force of the garrison to 
fourteen or fifteen thousand men. Thcystreiigthoned 
all the defences, and rn'ined all the forts, especially 
those on the coast, which protected the road where 
their squadrons lay at anchor. They were parti- 
cularly solicitous to render Fort Eguilette, situated 
at the extremity of tlmt promontory which encloses 
the inner r<»ad, or Uttle road, inaccessible. So difli- 
cuit Was its iipproiich made, that it was called 
in the army Little Gibraltar > The Marseillais, and 
all the people of Provence, who liad taken refuge in 
Toulon, laboured themselves ntthe works, and ma- 
nifested the greatest zeal. However, this unity of 
Sentiment could not be of long duration in the inte- 
rior of the town, for the reaction against tlio Moun- 
tain had caused the revival of nil sorts of factions. 
In that place were to be found rejniblicans and 
royalists of all shades. Even the allies themselves 
were not upon the very best terms. 

The Spaniards were offended at the superiority 
affected by the English, and harboured a distrust 
of their intentions. Admiral Hood taking advan- 
tage of this disunion, said that since they could 
not agree, it would be best for the time being not 
to proclaim any .supreme authority. He even pre- 
vented the departure of a deputation which the 
inhabitants wished to send to the Count de Pro- 
vence, to induce that prince to come to their city 
in the capacity of regent. From that moment the 
motives of the English could be guessed at, and it 
became apparent how blind and how culpable those 
had been, who had delivered Toulon to the most 
cruel enemies of the French navy. 

The republicans could not hope, with such means 
as they then possessed, to recapture Toulon. The 
representatives even recommended that the army 
should fall back beyond the Durance, and wait fdr 
the following season, The I’eduction of Lyons, 
however, having placed fresh forces at their dispo,- 
,sal, troops and materials were sent off to Toulon. I 
General Doppet, to wliom the credit of the capture 
of Lyons had been attributed, was appointed to 
supersede Carteaux. Doppet himself was soon 
displaced, and succeeded by Dugoumier, a very 
brave officer, and possessing far greater experience. 
Twenty-eight or thirty thousand men were collected, 
and orders were given to terminate the siege befoi’e 
the couulusiott of the campaign. 
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The I'T’cnch began by closely hemming in the 
place, and ecceting biittei'lea against the forts. 
General Laiioypo, detached from tlie army of Italy, 
was still to tite East, and Eugommier the com- 
mandor-iii-chief, to the West, in advance of OIU- 
oiilcs. The latter was ordered to make the princi- 
pal attack. T'he committee of public welfare had 
cau.sed a regular plan of attack to be drawn up by 
the eoininittejo of fortification. Tlie general sum- 
moned a council of war to discuss the plan sent 
from Paris. This plan was ably conceived, but 
another was also laid befoi'e them, better adapted 
to the circumstances, and which could not fail to 
produce more speedy results. 

In the council of w'ar there was a young man 
who commanded the artillery in the absence of the 
superior officer appointed to that service. His 
name was Bonaparte, a native of Corsica. Attached 
to France, the country in which lie had been edu- 
cated, he fought iu Corsica for the cause of the 
convention against Paoli and the English ; he had 
then joined the army of Italy, and now served 
before Toulon. He displayed extraordinary intel- 
ligence and extreme activity, and slept by the aide 
of his guns. This young oflicor, on surveying the 
place, was struck with an idea, which he coinmu- 
nicatocl to the council of war. Fort EguiUette, 
called IjUtk Gibraltar, closed the road where tlie 
allied squadrons lay at anchor. This fort taken, 
the squadrons could no longer 11(3 iu the road, with- 
out running the risk of being burned on the spot; 
thuy could do notlung olsc than abandon it and leave 
in it a garrison of fifteen thousand men,withoutcom- 
inuiiieutioii, without succouivvithout any other pros- 
pect than tluit of being obliged, sooner or later, to 
lay down their arms : there was, therefore, every 
reason to presume that if Fort Eguillettc were 
once in the possession of the republicans, the 
squadrons and the garrison would both evacuate 
Toulon. Thus the key of tho place was Fort 
Eguillette, but this fort was almost impregnable. 
Young Bonaparte strongly supported this idea 
as best adapted to circumstances, and at length 
caused it to be adopted. 

The French began by hemming in the place. 
Bonaparte, sheltered from observation by a few 
olive-trees which masked his artillerymen, placed 
a battery very near Fort Maltaosquet, one of the | 
moat important of those surrounding Toulon, One ' 
morning, this battery suddenly opened and sur- 
prised the besieged, who did not conceive it pos- 
sible to place guns so near to the fort. The 
English general, O’Hara, who commanded the 
garrison, resolved to make a sortie for the purpose 
of destroying the battery and spiking the guns. 
Ou the fiOtli of November (10 Frimairc) ho sallied 
forth at the head of six thousand men, forced a 
passage thraiigh tlio republican posts, gained pos- 
session of the battery, and immediately began to 
spike the guns. Fortunately, young Bonaparte 
was not far off witli a battalion ; a trench led to 
the battery, Bonaparte threw himself into it witli 
his battalion, advanced with noiseless steps into the 
midst of the English, then all at once gave the 
order to fire, and threw them, by his sudden 
appeorauce, into the greatest surprise. General 
O’Hara, in astonishment, imagined that it was bis 
own soldiers who were firing in mistake upon one 
another. He then advanced towards the repub- 
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licaiifl to asccrlain the fact^ but was v-oiiiirled h\ 
the liaml, find takiui in tho troncli itself by a ser- . 
geant. At the same luoment, Bugommier, who 
had ordex'cd the (jhicrale to be beaten in the camp, 
brought up his soldiers to the attack, and pushed 
on between the battery and the city. The English, 
finding tlnaiiselvos in dfmgur of being cut off, then 
retired, after losing thoir gojicraljand without being 
able to rid themselves of this dangerous battery. 

This success remarkably encouraged the be- 
siegers, and in a proportionate degree dispirited 
the besieged. So great were the apprehensions of 
the latter, that they said that General OTIiira had 
purposely suffered himself to bo taken, to sell Tou- 
lon to the republicans. Meanwhile the republicans, 
who were detenniiied to conquer the place, and 
who had not the means of ijurchasing it, prepared 
for the (extremely perilous attack of tho Eguillette. 
They had thrown into it a great number of bomljs, 
and strove to demolish its defences with twenty- 
four pounders. On tho 18th of December (28t]i 
Frimairc), it was resolved to make the assault at 
midnight. A simultaneous attack was to bo made 
by General Lapoype on Fort Farnn. At mid- 
Jjight, and in a tremendous storm, the republicans 
put thomaelve.s in motion. The soldiers xvho 
guarded the fort kept themselves chiefly iu the 
back ground, in order to shelter themselves from 
the bomba and balls. The French hoped to leach 
it unperceived, but at tho foot of the height they 
found some of the enemy’s riflemen : aii action 
commenced. On hearing the report of the imis- 
ketry, the garrison of tho fort ran to tlie ramparts 
and fired upon tho assailants, who alternately fell 
back and advanced. A young captain of artillery, 
named Muiron, taking advantage of the ineiiuali- 
ties of the ground, had succeeded ia climbing the 
height without losing many of his men. On reaching 
the base of the fort he got in through an embra- 
Bure, the soldiers followed him, forced their way 
into the battery, made themselves masters of the 
guns, and in a short time of the fort itself. 

In this action, General Dugonimicr, the repre- 
sentatives Salicetti and Robespierro the younger, 
and Bonaparte, the commandant of artillery, had 
been present in the fire, and had imparted the 
greatest courage to the troops. On the part of 
General Lapoypo the attack had nob been so suc- 
cessful, though one of the redoubts of Fort Faron 
had been carried. 

As soon as Fort Eguillette was occupied, the 
republicans lost no time in disposing the guns so 
as to play upon the shipping. But the English did 
not wait till tliey had completed their preparations. 
They immediately resolved to evacuate the place, 
that they might no longer run the insk of a diffi- 
cult and perilous defence. Before they withdrew, 
they determined to burn the arsenal, the dock- 
yards, and all the ships that they could not take 
away. On the 18th and 19th, without apprising 
the Spanish admiral, without forewarning the com- 
promised inhabitants that they were about to be 
delivei’ed up to the victorious Mountaineers, orders 
were given for the evacuation of the place. Every 
English ship came in its turn to supply itself from 
the arsenal. The forts were then nil evacuated, 
excepting Fort Lamnlgue, which was the last to be 
abandoned. This evaeuatioa was effected with such 
dispatch, that the Spaniards, apprised of it too late, 
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were loft outiside the walla, and escaped almost by 
a miracle. Lastly, ordova wore given to set fire to 
the arsenal. Twenty ships of the lino and frigates 
saddenly appeared in dailies in the middle of the 
road, and caused despair in the unfortunate in- 
liabitants, and excited the indignation of the re- 
publicans, who saw the squadron biirnmg, without 
having the power to save it. Immediately after- 
wards, more than twenty thousand persons, men, 
wonieiij and childrenj carrying their most valuable 
effects, poured upon the quays, extending then* 
hands towards the squadrons, and iinploi’ing an 
asylum to shelter them from the victorious army. 
These were all the Proven 5 al families who were 
involved in the seetionary movement at Aix, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon. Not a single boat put off from 
the ships to the succour of thehedmprudent French, 
who had eiitrustocl tliuiiiseLveB to the care of fo- 
reigners, and had delivered to them the principal 
seaport of their country. However, Admiral Ljui- 
gara, with more luirncinity, ordered his boats to put 
off and take on board the Spaiubh squadron as 
many fugitives as the ships cuuld receive. Lord 
Hood dared not resist the example, cainid the impre* 
cations that were vented against. him. lie issued 
orders, in his turn, but in no great haste, that the 
Touloiinais should bo taken care of. Those unfor- 
tunate creatuves rushed into the boats. lu this 
confusion, some foil into the sea, others got sepa- 
rated from their families. Mothers might be seen 
lookiug for their cliiidren ; wives and daughters 
seeking tlioir liusbaiida or their fathers, and w.an- 
doring upon tlio (piays by tlic light of the coniia- 
gration. At this dreadful moment, robbera, taking 
every advantageof tlie confusion to pi under, rushed 
among the unhappy swetehos crowded together 
upon tUa quays, and fired upon them, shouting, 
Here are the repiihlicane ! The terrified crowd 
hurried away in tlio most desperate haste, leaving 
their property to the robbers ivho had contrived 
this surprise. 

The republicans at last got into the town, and 
found it half deserted, and greater part of the 
naval stores destroyed. Fortunately, the galley- 
slaves had e.-ctinguished the tire, and pi-evented it 
from spreading. Out of fitty-six sliips and frigates, 
no mure than seven ships and eleven frigates were 
left. Tile others had been taken or burned by the 
English. To tlie horrors of the siege aud those 
accompanying the evacuation, those of rcvolii- 
tiouiu'y vengeance were soon to liave place. We 
shall have to relate elsewhere the sequel of the 
disasters of this guilty and miser.able city. The 
capture cf Toulon cau.sed great rejoicing, and made 
quite as strong an impression as the victories of 
Watiguie-s, the reduction of Lyons, and ilic raising 
of the bliickade of Landau. After this, tliere was 
no room to apprehend tliat the English would 
again make use of Toulon to cause devastation 
aud rebellion in the south. 

The campaign did not terminate quite so suc- 
cessfully at the Pyrenees, However, in ^pite of 
the numerous reverses we experienced, and the 
great deficiency in point of ability in our generals, 
we had lost nothing but the line of the Tech, and 
still retained that of the Tet. Jiitev the unfortunate 
action at Truillas, which took place on the 22nd 
of September (Ist Yend^miaire), directed against 
the Spanish camp, wherein Dagobert had displayed 


so inucli coolnc.ss and intrepidity, Itirardfis, in“ 
stead of marching forward, had, on the contrary, 
fallen back upon the T’ecli. Tho recaiiluro of 
Vilicfrauchc, and a reinforcement of iihren thou- 
sand men received by the repulilieaiiH, had nnule 
him decide u])on tliia retrograde inoveincnf. Alter 
he bad raised the blockade of Colllonve and lh>rt- 
Veiidre, he proceeded to tlie camp ot Bunion, be- 
tween Ceret and Viilc-Longuo, and kcjit a sharp 
look out as to his comuiuiiicatioiis, by seeuriiig 
the highroad to Bellcgarde. The represoiitativea, 
Fabre and Gaston, in the pleiiitiulo of their 
ardour, determined upon attacking the camp of 
the Spaniards, so as to drive them beyond the 
Pyrenees ; but the attack produced no result, 
and only terminated in an useless effusion of 
blood. 

The representative Fabre, from a strong desire 
to make some effectual effort, had long meditated 
a march to the other side of the Pyrenees, in order 
to compel the Spaniards to retreat. He had been 
pemuaded that the fort of Rosas could be carried 
by a sudden and off-hand attack. In coniormity 
with his desire, but in direct opposition to tho 
advice of the generals, three columns were sent off 
beyond the Pyrenees, with orders to join each 
other at Espola. But, being very ineffective, and 
too far apart, they were unable to fall in with one 
another, were beaten, and driven back upon the j 
great chain with considerable loss. This happened | 
in October. In November, thnndor-stormH, un- 
usual at that season, swelled the torrents, inter- 
rupted the communications of the different Spanisli 
camps with one another, and placed thorn in tho 
greatest danger. 

Now was the oppovUmity afforded us for re- 
venging upon the Spaniards the reverses wliich wc 
had experienced. The only way they had left 
them for rccrosaing tho Tfech was the bridge of 
Ccrct, and there they romainod drenched aud 
famished, on tlie left bank of that river, at tlio 
mercy of the French. But nothing that ought to 
have been done was done. General Dagobert had 
been succeeded by General Turreau, and he, in iiis 
turn, by General Dujipet. The ai’iny was dis- 
organised. It made hut a poor stand in the envi- 
rons of C(5ret, and it even lost the camp of Saiut- 
Ferrdol, and Ricardos thus delivered himself from 
the dangers of liis position. It was not long before 
he revenged himself much more ably for the dan- 
gerous situation in which he had been placed, and 
on the 7th of November (17th Brumaire), he 
fell ficroely with his forces upon a French column, 
which was cooped up at Ville-Longue, on the right 
bank of the 'i’oeh, between the river, the sea, and 
the Pyrenees. He defeated this column, which 
was ten thousand strong, and threw it into such 
confusion, that it could not rally before it reached 
Argelea. Immediately afterwards, Ricardos or- 
dered an attack upon Delattre’s division at Cul- 
lioure, and seized upon Collioure, Port-Vendre, and 
Saint-Elme, and drove us completely hcyoiid tho 
Tech. Thus the campaign was at an end by the 
latter end of December. Tho Spaniards took up 
their winter-quarters on the banks of the Tech*, 
the French encamped in the iieighboiirliood of 
Perpignan and on the banks of the Tet. W© had 
lost some ground, but less than might have been 
apprehended, after so many disasters. It was, 
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after all, the cnily frontier on which the campaign 
had not termiiiaLed gloriouHly for the arms of the 
republic. At the wentorn Pyrenoos, a mutual (lo- 
ft'usivo had Ijoun maiiilainod. However, in La 
Vendee, sti'ange and torrible battles had been 
fought, in which the republic gained the upper 
hand, but not witliout inhicting great injury upon 
Franco, wlio on both sidea bulield Fvenchracn 
slaughtering one another. 

The Veudeium, after their defeat at Cholefc on 
the 17 th of October (2Gth Veiiddmiaire), had 
rushed to the banha of the Loire, to the luunbei* of 
eighty thouaand persona, men, women, children, 
and old men, not daring to return to their country, 
tiien in the possession of the republicans ; and un- 
able to keep the field any longer before an army 
flushed witli victory, thought of repairing to Brit- 
tany, in order to carry out the suggestions of Bon- 
champs, since that young hero was now dead, and 
could no lunger direct them in their melanchidy 
situation. We have seen that, the day before the 
battle of Cholet, he sent a detachment to occupy 
the post of Varade on the Loire, Tliat post, neg- 
ligently guarded by the republicans, was taken in 
the night betw('en the IGth and 17th. The battle 
beiijg lost, the Vendeana wore then able to cr*oss 
the river uumolested, by means of some boats left 
on the baiilj, and out of reach of the republican 
cannon. The danger liaving been hitherto on the 
left bank, the g«)vernmcnt bad not thought of de- 
fending the right bank. All the towns in Brittany 
wore unprotected ; woino few dotachments of the 
national guard, dispersed hero and tliero, were 
incapable of cliocking the progress of the Ven- 
deans, and oould only retroat on their «i)proacli. 
Tho latter advanced, therefore, without any thing 
to imj)ede tlieir jirogross, and successively passed 
tlirough Candt<, Chilteau-Gonthier,aud Laval, with- 
out encountering any opposition. 

In the lYieaiitime, the republican army had no 
intelligence of their whereabouts, their number, or 
their iiitentionsj nay, for a moment, they believed 
that the Vendeans were destroyed, and so the 
reproscntativea }jad written to tlio convention. 
Kleber alone, who had always commanded the 
army iu the name of Ldchelle, was by no means of 
that opinion, and did his utmost to keep this false 
security within bounds. It was not long, in fact, 
before intelligence was received that the Vendeans 
were far from exterminated, inasmuch as iu the 
fugitive column there were still left thirty to forty 
thousand armed men, and in order for iighting. A 
council of w.'ir was immediately held; and as it 
was not known whether the fugitives intended to 
proceed tow’ards Angers or Nantes, or whether 
they were for marching to Brittany, or were going 
by the Lower Loire to join Charette, it was settled 
that the army should form two detachments; that 
one detachment should hold Charette in check, and 
recapture Noirmoutiers ; that tlie other detach- 
ment, under Kldber, should occupy the camp of 
' Saint-George, near Nantes; and that the rest 
should remain at Angers, to cover that town, and 
to keep an eye upon the enemy’s march. There is 
no doubt that had they been better informed, they 
would not have been behindhand in recollecting 
that the best course they could take was to remain 
altogether en masse, and inarch without delay in 
pursuit of the Vendeans. In the state of disorder 


and dismay in which they would liavo found thi'm, 
it would have boon easy to disporse and entirely 
destroy thorn ; thoy knew not wbithor they had 
gone, and while they possessed no certain infornia- 
tioii on this point tho course ])ursued wiis after 
till the wisest. However, it was i\ot long before 
they received better inLelUgonce, and they were 
informed tliat the Vendeans had marched to C.ind^, 
Chdteau-Gonthicr, and Laval. Tliey then resolved 
to pursue them immediately, and to overtfdm them 
before they could agitate Brittany, and make them- 
selves masters of any great town or seaport. Ge- 
nerals Vimeux and Haxo stayed behind at Nantes 
and in Lower Vende'e, the remaining portion of 
the aimiy proceeded towards Candd and Chateau- 
Gonthiei*. Westermann and Beaupuy formed tlie 
advanced guard ; ChaIbos,Kl^ber,andCanuel,eaeh 1 
commanded a single division ; and Ldcbello, at a 
distance from the field of battle, left it to Kldbor 
to direct the necessary movements, as he enjoyed 
tho confidence and respect of the army. 

In the evening of the 25th of October (4th 
Brumaire), the i;epiibliean advanced guard ai’rived 
at CIiAteau-Gontbier; the main body was a day^s 
march behind. Westermann, although bis troops 
were extremely f/Uigued, altliough it was almost 
dark, and he was yet six leagues from Laval, 
detei'inined to niarcli thither at ojice. Beaupny, 
who was quite as brave, but wlio possessed more 
discretion than Westormann, strove iu vain to 
convince him of the danger attendant upon attack- 
ing the Vondean mass ui the middle of the night, 
already far in advance of the main body of the 
army, and with troops harassed by fatigue. Bcau- 
puy^ was compelled to yield to the opinion of his 
senior in command. The republicans commenced 
their march without delay, and got to Laval at 
midnight, from whence Weyterinann despatched an 
officer to reconnoitre the enemy : the latter, bur- 
ned away by bis avtlour, made a charge instead of 
an examination, and quickly drove back the out- 
posts, The alarm was given in Laval, the tocsin 
rang, the whole mass t)f the enemy immediately 
turned out, and came to make head against the 
republicans, Beaupuy, behaving with his usual 
firmness, courageously sustained the attacli of the 
Vendeans,' Westermann displayed all his intre- 
pidity. The battle was most obstinately eonbeated, 
and the darkness of the night made it indeed very 
bloody. The republican advanced guard, although 
much inferior in number, would nevertheless have 
kept its ground to the last, had not Westermaun’s 
cavah’y, whicli was not ahvaj’s as bzvive as its 
commander, suddenly dispersed, and obliged him 
to retreat. It was entirely owing to the efforts of 
Beaupuy that they were able to retreat to Chdtcaii- 
Gonthier in tolerable order. The main body ar- 
rived there on the following day. Thus the whole 
I army was again collected on the 26tb ; the advanced 
guard exhausted by a useless and destructive ac- 
tion, and the main body fatigued by a long inar’ch, 
performed witliout provisions, without shoes, and 
I through the slough of autumn. Westeriniinn and 
the representatives w,^rQ Sitill for moving forward. 
Kldber strongly miuntained a contrary opinion, 
and it was settled that they should advance beyond 
Villiers, half way between Chdteau-Gouthier and 
Laval. 

Tbs next point was to form a plan for the attack 
c c 2 
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I of Laval. This town is seated on the Maj'enne. I 
! To have maruhod directly by the left btuik, which | 
the army occupied, would have been highly impru- 
dent, as Avas judiciousiy observed by a highly dis- 
tinguished oftieer, Savary, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the locality. Tho Vendoana could 
easily occupy the bridge of Laval, and so maintain 
themselves there against all attaclcs. They might 
then, wliilo the republican army was uselessly 
crowded together on the left bank, march jilong the 
right bank, cross the Mayenne in the rear of the 
republican army, and suddenly overwhelm it. Sa- 
vary’s advice, therefore, was to divide tlio attack, 
and to jilace one part of the army upon the right 
bank. Oil this side there would be no bridge to 
cross, and no serious impediment would pre.scnt 
itself to the army’s seizing Laval. This plan, ap- 
jrroved as it was by the generals, was juloptcd by 
L^chelle; next day, liowcvei’, L^clielle, who soino- 
times divested himselFofliis passive authority to com- 
mit blunders, issued an order the most stupid and 
tho most inconsistent with the course agreed upon 
the clay before. Ha directed that the army should 
march, according to his favourite expression, wajes- 
tkallij and m masne upon Laval, by marching along 
the left bank. KUber and the other generals were 
highly indignant ; nevertheless, they were obliged 
to obey, Beaupuy advanced first, Kldbcr imme- 
diatoly followed. Tlio entire Vendean army was 
oxtoiulcd over the heights of Eutrames. Beaupuy 
commenced the engagement, while Kleber deployed 
on the right and the left of tlie road, so as to ex- 
tend Ills line us much as possible; however, becom- 
ing sensible of the disadvantage of this position, he 
sent to desire Ldchelle to bring Chalbos’s division 
to bear upon the enemy’s fiank, a movement Avbich 
would have thrown him iritij disorder. But this 
column, composed of those battalions formed at 
Orleans and at Niort, who had so often shown their 
backs, dispersed themselves before they were put 
in order to march. Ldchelle was the first to run 
off at full gallop. The gi'eater part of the array, 
which was not engaged, lied with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, with L^chelle at its head, and ran to 
Chateau-Gonthier, and from Chdteau-Gontliicr to 
Angers. The brave Mayenjais, who had never 
exhibited want of courage, for tlie first time dis- 
persed themselves. Tlie rout then became general; 
Beaupuy, Kleber, Marceau, and tlie representatives 
Merlin and Teri'eau, made incredible but useless 
efforts to stop the fugatives. Beaupuy received a 
ball in the middle of the chest; on being carried 
into a hut, be cried out, “Leave me here and show 
my bloody shirt to my soldiers the gallant Bloss, 
who commanded the grenadiers, and was conspi- 
cuous for an extraordinary intrepidity, fell at tlie 
head of his regiment. At length one part of tho 
army halted at Lyon-d’Angers; the other part fled 
as far as Angers itself. General indignation was 
excited by the cowardly example set by Ldchelle 
in being the fii’st to fly. The soldiers murmured 
loudly. Ou the following day during the review, 
the small number of bravo men who had stuck to 
their colours, and these were some of the Mayen- 
(?ais, shouted “ Down with L^chelle ! Kldber and 
Dubayeb for ever ! Oive -us bach I^ubayetl” Le- 
chelle, who heard these aliouta, conceived a greater 
ill-will than ever for the Mentz army^and against 
those generals whose bravery had put nira to alrarae. 


The representatives, seeing that tlio soliUers would 
no longer have any thing to do Avith Ldchcllc, re- 
solved to suspend liiin, and oll'orecl the ooinniand 
to Kldbcr. The latter refused it, because he had 
an objection to tho situafioii of a comimiiKlcr-in- 
chief, as being a constant Tnai'k for the representa- 
tives, the iiuiu&ters, and the committeo of public 
welfare, and consented merely to tiike tlie conduct 
of the army in the namo of aiioLher. The com- 
mand, therefore, was given to Chalbos, who Avaa 
one of tlio oldest generals in the army. Lcchelle 
anticipating the i^solution of the representatives, 
demanded his leave to retire, on the ground of ill- 
health, and withdrew himself to Nantes, were he 
died some time afterwards. 

Kldber, seeing the army in a pitiable state, dis- 
persed partly at lingers, and partly at Lyoii- 
d’Angers, proposed to collect the Avholo of it at 
Angers, tlieii to allow it a few days’ rest, to supply 
it with shoes and clothes, and to reorganize it in a 
complete maimer. Tliis .suggestion was adopted, 
and all the troops Avere collected at Angers, Ld- 
chelle, when ho resigned, did not fail to denomiec 
the ai'my of Mentz, and attributed to brave man 
a rout originating solely in liia own cowarJico. 
For a considerable time a species of jealousy bad 
existed in respect of that army, on account of its 
esprit de corps, its attaclunent to its generals, and 
its opposition to the staff of Sauniur, The recent 
shouts of “ Dnbayet for ever I Doavh with Ld- 
chelle !” completely compromised it in the opinion 
of the government. Accordingly, the committee 
of public Welfare soon issued an ordinance com- 
manding liiat it Bbocilil be disbanded, and incor- 
porated with other corps. Kle'ber was to liavo the 
management of this latter operation. Although 
lliis measiu'e Avas pointed against himself and his 
companions in arms, lie clieerfully lent liimself to 
it, for he was fully sensible of the dangerous con- 
sequences of the spirit of livalry and animosity 
which subsisted between the garrison of Mentz and 
tlie remainder of the troops, and he felt moreover, 
that there was a great advantage in forming good 
advance guards oi columns, which, if skilfully dia- 
^ tributecl, might communicate their own firniuess to 
the entire array. 

During these transactions at Angers, the Veil- 
deans, who were freed at Laval from the republi- 
cans, and seeing nothing to oppose their march, 
kneAV not what course to take, or what was to be 
tlie futnre theatre of the war. Two courses, each 
possessing the like advantages, presented them- 
selves ; they had to choose betAvoen the extremity 
of Brittany and that of Normandy. The remotest 
part of Brittany had been completely fanaticised by 
tlie priests and nobles ; tlie pqnilation would hail 
them with delight, and the country, extremely 
intersected and mountainous, would furnish them 
Avitli very simple means of defence ; lastly, they 
would be on the sea coast and in comnmnication 
with the English. The extremity of Normandy, 
or peninsula of Cotentin, was rather more remote 
but much easier to protect ; for by making them- 
selves masters of Port Beil and Saint-Cosme, they 
could completely prevent all access of the enemy. 
They would there find the important town of 
Cherbourg, easily accessible to them on the land 
aide, abounding in supplies of every kind, and 
above all, well adapted for communication with tho 
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English Tlioso Iwo ]»1 auh Llion caoJt jiroaiiiited 
great advantngus, and but lew ini[)C!dimontb iiitor- 
voiicd to ])VgvcuL Cluiii' being fully carried out. The 
road to Brittany was guarded only by tlio army of 
Brest, undi.‘r the coniinaud ot Rossignol, consisting 
at most of live or six tluniHiuid men badly disci- 
plined. Tile road to Normandy ivas defended by 
tlie army of Cherbourg, eomposod of levies en 
wio.'Wf’, ready to dhsperse at the lirst inuskot sliot, 
aud of a few tlinusaiid men solely belonging the 
regular troops that had not yet quitted Caen. Tims 
it was that neither of these two armies was to bo 
much dreaded by the Vendcaii mass. Nay, with a 
little celerity they might even avoid meeting them. 
But the Veiidoana were ignorant of the nature of 
the localities. Tliey had not a single ofiicev with 
them who could give them any information respect- 
ing Brittany and Normandy, what military advan- 
tages, and what furbrossea they possessed. They 
believed, for inatance, that Cherbourg had been 
fortiftod on the side next the laiidj they were there- 
fore incapable of expediting their movements, of 
gaining information during their marcli, or indeed 
of executing any thing with any degree of vigour 
and precision. 

Although numerous, their army was in a distress- 
ing M.ale. All the principal leadens were either 
dead or wounded. Bonchamps had expired on the 
left hank <if the Loire, d’Elbeo had been conveyed 
in a wounded state to NoirmoutiorH; Lescuro, struck 
by a ball on the forehead, was drawn dying in the 
train of the army, Lavnclicjacquclciu alone re- 
miiiiied, and he had boon culicd to tiie chief com- 
miind. Stodlet commanded under him. Tlic army, 
now compelled to juil itself in motion, and to aban- 
don its own country, ought to liave been -organized; 
but it marched confusedly {pcle mclc)^ like a horde, 
having the women, tlie children, and the; waggons 
in the centre. In a regular army, the lirave, the 
wcalc, and the cowardly, interlaced tlie one with 
the other, must perforce hold together, and mii- 
lually support one another. A few courageous 
moil are quite sufficient to impart their energy to 
Uie entire mass. Here, on the oontrai'y, no rank 
was kept, nor was any division into eompaniesor into 
battalions ol)sei’vecl, but every one marched whci’e 
he pleased; the bravest men had ranged themselves 
togethei’, and formed a corps of five or six thou- 
sand, always rc.ady to he the first to advance. Next 
to these came a troo[), not so much to be relied 
upon, and whobe only efficiency might be dis- 
played ill deciding n struggle by throwing them- 
selves upon the lianlis of an enemy already in con- 
fusion. In the wake of these two bands, the mass, 
ever ready to turn their backs upon the first musket- 
shot, confiiseclly drew itself along. 

Thus the thirty or forty thousand armed men 
reduced Lhemselvca to a few thousand brave fel- 
lows, who were from mere temperament always dis- 
posed to fight. The absence of all sub-divisions pre- 
vented their forming detachments, their directing 
a corps to bear on this or that point, or making any 
kind of settled arrangement whatever. Some fol- 
lowed Lfirochojacquelein, others Stofilet, and were 
followers of tiiem only. It was impossible to issue 
general orders; all that could be done with them, 
was to get them to follow at a given signal. Stofflet 
had merely a few ti’usty peasants, who went to 
communicate his directions to their comrades. 


Tlioy had scarcely two Jinndred wretched Imrse 
.soldiers, and about thirty ])iecuH of oaiinon, ill served 
and ill kept. Tlio baggage encumbered the march; 
the women and Jlie old men stz’ove, fiu' the siike of 
greater safety, to stick themselves in the midst of 
the most coiiragiious trojip, and by thus overcharg- 
ing tlieir ranks, omharraysud their inoveiucnts. A 
certain distrust began to gain ground on the part of 
tliesoldier.s with respect tf) the officers. They said, 
that all that the latter were anxious aliout, was to 
get to the coast, so that tlicy might embark and 
abandon the unfortunate i»e:i8aiiLs whom they had 
torn from their homes. The council, whose au- 
thority had become absolutely illusory, was divided; 
the priests were dissatisfiLMl with the military 
leaders; nothing, in short, would have been easier 
than to have de.stroyed such an army, if the iitinnst 
confusion in regard to command had not prevailed 
among the republicans. 

The Vendeans ivcre, therefore, incapable alike of 
conceiving and cxeciitiug any plan whatever, It 
WJ19 twenty-six clays since they ([uitied the Loire, 
and in so long a space of time they had clone no- 
thing w'hatovoi’. After so much indecision, they at 
last came to a determination. On the one liaiul, 
tliey were told that ilcnnes and Saint-Malo weri} j)i’o- 
tected by Aconsicler.ablo number of troops; on the 
other, tluit Clierbourg was strongly defundod on the 
side next the land; they resolved, therefore, to be- 
siege (ir.auville, seated on tlio const botween the 
boundary lino of Brittany and Normandy. This 
plan ill particular possessed the ad\antageorbring- 
ing them near to Normancly, which Imcl been de- 
scribed to them as extremely fertile, and abound- 
ing ill provisions. They marched, in consequence, 
upon Fougdres. Tiiere had been I'aised upon the 
very roail the Vendeans wore taldng fifteen or six- 
teen thousand men of tlie levy au iiuwsc, who dis- 
persed without striking a lilow. They reached Dol 
on the lOrK November, and arrived at Avraiiehea 
on the 12th, 

On tlio l4Lh of November (24th Brumaire) they 
bent their stejis towards Granville, leaving half 
tJieir men and all iheir baggage at Avranches. 
The garrison having attempted to make a sortie, 
they repulsed it, and in driving it back they made 
their way into the suburb. The garrison laad time 
to enter and close the gates; but the suburb re- 
mained in their ])ossession, and they thus possessed 
great facilities for the attack. They advanced from 
the suburb up to the palisades which had been re- 
cently erected; without c.aring to destroy them, 
they confined themselves to keeping up a fire of 
musketry against the ramparts, until they wore in 
turn replied to by gi'ape-sliot aud cimiioii-balls. At 
the same time, they placed some pieces on the sur- 
rounding heiglits, and fired to no purpose against 
the tops of the walls, and on the houses of the 
town. At night they dispersed, andabaudoiied the 
suburb, where the fire of the place allowed them no 
rest. They went beyond the range of the cnimoii 
to seek lodging, provisions, and above all, fuel, for 
tlie weather began to be extremely cold. I'he 
leaders could with difficulty retain a few hundred 
men in the suburb, to keep up the fire of musketry 
from that quarter. 

On th© following day, their Inability to take a 
walled town was still more clearly demonstrated; 
•they still mode another trial of tlicir batteries, but 
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without success. They again opened a fire of mus- 
ketry along the palisades, but were soon completely 
disheartened. One of them all at once conceived 
the idea of taking advantage of the ebb tide to cross 
a low beach, and to attack Llio town on tho side next 
to the harbour. They were preparing for this new 
attempt, when the suburb was set on fire by the 
representatives sliut up in Grranville, The Ven- 
dearis were then obliged to evacuate it, and take 
measures for effectuating a retreat. The attempt 
oil the side next the harbour was entirely relin- 
quished, and on the following day they all returned 
I to Avrauches to rejoin the rest of their force and 
I the baggage. From this moment tbeir diBcom*age- 
raent was extreme. Tiiey complained more bitterly 
than ever of the leaders who had torn them from 
their country, and now wanted to abandon them, 
and insisted, witli great outcries, on returning to the 
Loire. In vaiu did Larochejaequelein, at the head 
of the bravest of tlieir force, make a new attempt 
to lead them into Normandy; in vain did ho march 
to Ville-Diou, of which he made himself master, he 
was followed by scarcely a thousand men. The re- 
ipuiniiig portion of the column regained the road to 
Brittany by marcliing to i^ontorson, by which it 
liad come. Tins column gained possession of the 
bind go afc Beaux, which, as being thrown over the 
Seluiie, was absolutely necessary to enable tlicm to 
reiuih PontQi'&ou, 

While tlioso oecuri'oiices were taking place at 
Granville, the republican artny had been re-organ- 
ized at Anger-s. Scarcely had the time iiccessai'y 
for giving it a little rest, and restoring it to order 
elapsed, when it was convoyed to Rennes, to be 
there incorporated with six or seven thousand men 
of the Brest army, under the command of Rossig- 
nol, and it was there that iu a council of war, mea- 
sures had been resolved upon in order to follow up 
the pursuit of the Vendeau column. Chalbos, 
being \U, bad obtained permifisiou to retire upon the 
rear, to recruit his health; and Rossignol bad been 
invested by the representatives with the chief com- 
mand of the army of the West and tiiat of Brest, 
now maldiig in all twenty or twenty-one thousand 
men. It had been settled that these two armies 
should proceed forfhwlth to Antraiii; that General 
Tribout, who was at Bol Avith three or four thou- 
sand men, should re]iair to Pontorsoii; and that 
General Sepher, who had six thousand soldiers of 
the army of Cherbourg, should follow at the rear of 
tlie Yeiideau column. Thus, placed between tlie 
sea, the post of Poiitorsoii, the army of Antraiii 
and Sepher, who had got to Avranches, thiscolunin 
could nut tail to be pent up and destroyed. 

All these arrangements came into operation at 
the very moment when the Veiidcans were leaving 
Avranches, ami were talcing possession of the bridge 
at Beaux, in order to get to Pontorson. This 
was on the lijtli of November (2fith Brumaire). 
General Tribout, a more declairaer Nvithout any 
practical knowledge of war, had, in order to pro- 
tect Pontorson, merely to occupy a narrow pass 
across a marsh, whieli covered the town, and round 
which they could not get. With such an advan- 
tageous position as this was, he could have pre- 
vented the Vendeans from stinring a single step. 
But the moment he saw tlie enemy, he abandoned 
tho defile and moved forward. The Vendeans, 
encouraged by the taking of the bridge at Beaux, 
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charged him vigorously, obliged him to fall back; 
and profiting by the disorder of liis retreat, rushed 
after him into tho pass that eroyses tho iiinrsh, 
and thus made themselves masters iif Pontorson, 
which they ought not to have been suifered to 
ajiproach. 

Owing to this unpardonable bliinrler, an unex- 
pected passage was opened for the Vendeans. 
They could now inarch to Dol; hut from Bol they 
would be obliged to go to Antraiii, and to oneouiiter 
the main republican army. However, they eva- 
cuated Pontorson, and advanced to Dol, and Wes- 
termann lost no time in pursuing them. 

Impetuous as ever, he hurried Miirigny and his 
grenadiers along with him, and had the hardihood 
to follow the Vendeans as far as Dol with a mere 
advanced guard. In fact he eanie up with them, 
and drove them confusedly into the town; but they 
soon recovered themselves, and sallied forth from 
Dol, and by that destructive mode of firing which 
they managed so exjiertly, they compelled the re- 
publican advanced guard to retire to a great dis- 
tance. 

IClebcr, who still governed the army by his enun- 
.sels, altliongli another was the coimnancler-in-chiof, 
proposed that in order to complete the destruction 
of the Veiulean cohmm it should be pent up, and 
thus made to perish by famine, disease, and misery. 
Desertions were so frequent among tlie repiibliouu 
troops, that an attack by main force might bo at- 
tended with dangerous risks. On the contrary, hy 
fortifying Antrain, Pontorbon, and Dinan, they 
would enclose the Vendeans between the sea and 
three intrenched points; and by hnrnssiiig them 
every day with the troops under ■Westernianii and 
Marigny, they could not fail to destroy them, Tlio 
representatives approved of this ])lan ; and the 
necessary orders were issued. But all at oikm’, 
there came an officer from ■\Vosterniaiin, wlio 
said that if the iutetiUon were to 6Up\juvt bin general, 
and attack Dol on the Antraiii side, while he was 
to make the attack from the Pontorson side, 
it would be all over with the Catholic^ army, and 
that it would he utterly destroyed. The represen- 
tatives look fire at this proposal. ITiein* of La 
Marne, quite as impetuous as Westerniann,^,used 
the plan at first adopted to be changed, and it was 
decided that Marccau at tho head of a column, 
should march to Dol siinultaueouhly with Wester- 
maim. 

On the morning of the 21st, Westermann moved 
forwards to Dol. In his impatience he never 
thought of ascertaining whether Marceau’s co- 
lumn, which was to come up from Antrain, had 
already reached the field of battle, and he be- 
gan the attack oll^liand. The enemy aiiswered 
his assault by their effective mode of firing. 
Westermann extended the line of his iiifuiitry 
and gained ground; but cartridges now began 
to fail ; he was thereupon obliged to make a 
retrograde movement, and managed to inalce good 
his position upon a level eminence in his rear. 
The Vendeans made the most of this, for they 
fell upon his column and dispersed it. In tlie 
meantime, Marceau at length came in sight of 
Dol; tho victorious Vendeans came in a body upon 
him; ha defended himself with heroic fiviniiess for 
a whole day, and succeeded in keeping his gi’ound 
on the field of battle. But his position was ex- 
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tnnmoly pn'iloii's; lie boiit to Kldhor to Afford him 
advice and assistance. Kl(5l)er hastened to him, 
and advisi'd him to assume a retrograde, hut, 
for .'ill that, a vovy Htroiig position in the envi- 
rons of Trans. Whih^ homo hesitation was being 
felt as lo following Ivle'ljcr’s advice, the Vendean 
rl/lomeii made their appcaraiiee, and made flie 
troojis fall bade. They were at first thrown into 
disorder, but soon rallied upon the position pointed 
out by Kl^lior. That general tlieii resorted to the 
first plan which ho had proposed, and wliich con- 
sisted in fortifying Antrain. It was adhered to; 
hut the army was not to return to Antrain, but re- 
main at Trans, and fortify itself there, in order lo 
be nearer to Dol. All of a sudden, with that ficlde- 
nesa which characterized all our resohitioiiB, this 
plan was once more changed, and it was again re- 
solved to take the offensive, notwithstanding the 
experience afforded by the preceding day. A re- 
inforcement was sent to Westermann, with orders 
to make the assault on his side, at the same time 
that the main army should attack on the side next ' 
to Trans. 

It was to no purpose tliat Kldber objected that 
WeatormaniTs troops, pompletely out of spirits from 
the event of the preccditig dny, would not stand 
their ground. Tlie representatives insisted, and 
tlio following day was appointed for the attack. In 
point of fact, the tuovoinent was made the following 
day. Westermajm and Marigiiy were anticipated, 
and attacked by the enemy. Their troops, though 
supported hy a reinforcement, dispersed. They 
made uu!ietird-of oxovtions to keep them together; 
it was to no pur[>ose tliat they rallied around them 
I a few brave mon, who were soon hurried along 
by the rest. Tlie victorious Vendeans ai)andonocl 
that point, and moved upon their right towards 
the army which was advancing from Trans, 

They had hardly obtained this advantage, and 
were preparing themselves to gain a second, wlien 
the report of the artillery struck terror into tlie 
town of Dol, iis well as into those who hud not 
as yet gone out to battle, women, aged men, chil- 
dren, and CO wai’dly folks ran off on all sides, and 
fled in the direction of Dinan and towards the sea. | 
Their i)riests, with crucifixes in their hands, made 
useless efforts to bring them bade. Stofflefc and , 
Larochejac{|ueleiii ran from rank to rank to sb»p I 
them and bring them back into action. At length I 
they contrived to ivilly them, and get them into the I 
road to Trans, in the train of the brave fellows I 
who went foremost. 

Not less confusion prevailed in the prJiicip.'i! 
camp of the republicans. Hossignol and the re- 
presentatives, commanding all at oneo, could nei' 
tlier agree together nor act. Kl6berand Marceau, 
suffering under the most intense vexation, had 
gone forward to reconnoitre the ground, .and to in- 
terpose themselves to the assault of the Vendeans. 
When he had come up and faced the enemy, 
Kldber desired to extend the lino of the advanced 
guard of the army of Brest, but it deserted at the 
first discharge. lie then ordered CanuePs brigade, 
chiefly composed of Mentz battalions, to advance ; 
and these latter adhering to their wonted bravery, 
made a good stand during the whole day, and were 
left alone on tli© fiel^l of battle, abandoned by 
the rest of the troops. But that Vendean band 
that had beaten Westermann, took thorn in flank, 


and coinpellL'd flicTu (o retreat. The Yondeini*^ 
made tho best of this, and pursued them even to 
Antrain. At iciigtli their (juittiiig Antrain could 
no longer be delayed, and tlie entire republican 
army j'etired to Ibeimos. 

Now it was that tho prudence of Kleber’s ad- 
vice became to ])e fully appreciated. Hossignol, 
under the influence of one of those generous im- 
pulses which he was capable, notwithstanding 
his prejudice against the generals of the Mentz 
army, appeared at the eonneil of war with a paper 
containing his resignation. “ I am not qualified,” 
anidhe, “to cnnunaiirl an army Lot me have a 
battalion and I will do my duty ; but I am not 
competent to unclertako eommand-in-chief. Here, 
then, is my rcsignalion, and they who refuse it arc 
enemies to the republic.” “ Away with resigna- 
tion ! ” cried Prieiir of La Marne, “ thou art the 
eldest eliild of tlm conimitteij of public welfare. 
We will give thee generals who shall advise thee, 
and shall be resjionrtlble in thy stead for tho events 
of the war.” Nevertheless, Klifbcr, who was ex- 
tvemelj' vexed at witnessing so misconducted an 
army, proposed the only plan tliat could recover tlie 
state of tilings, hut which was far from being in ac- 
eiu'dance witli tlie arrangements made by the repre- 
sentatives. “Yon ought, ”said lioto tlieni,“afiguiniiig 
that you allow Rossigiiol to retain the generalship, 
to appoint a cominandor-in-elnef of tlic infantry, 
a comnnmder of the cavalry, and a commander of 
the arlillory.” This suggeatinn was adopted. lie 
then had tlic hnUhu'Ss to propose Marceau as 
commander-in-chief of tlie infantry, Wostermaun 
of tlie cavalry, and Dehilly of tlie artillery, all 
three of them suspected as members of the Mentz 
faction. A moimmlnry dispute took place in dis- 
cussing the qualifications of the individuals ; hut 
they atterwards gave in to the ascendancy of that 
able and generous officer, who was vehemently 
attached to the republic, not from an extravagant 
iniaginatioa but from princijilo, who served with 
admirable sincerity and clisinteroRtediiess, who 
possessed an attachment for, and had a genius pe- 
culiarly adapted to his profession in a very rare 
degree. Kieher had caused the nomination of 
Marceau, liecause he possessed great influence 
over that brave young .soldier, and because he 
could rely upon his absolute devotion to him. He 
felt assured, that if Rossignol’s authority remained 
in abeyance, lie could tlien manage every tlhng 
himself, and so bring tho war to a successful ter- 
mination. 

The Clierbourg division, which had come from 
Normandy, and was incorporated with the armies 
of Bluest and the West, now quitted Rennes, in 
order to proceed to Angers, where the Vendeans 
intended to cross the Loire. The latter, after 
securing tho means of return by their twofold 
victory on the road to Pontorson and on that of 
Antrain, thought of retiring to their own country. 
They passed, without striking a blow, through 
Rougercs and Laval, and designed to make them- 
selves masters of Angers, so as to pass the Loire 
at the bridge of Cd. The last experiment which 
they had made at Granville had not wholly con- 
vinced them of their inability to take walled towns. 
On the 3rd of December, they rushed into the 
suburbs of Angers, and began to fire upon the 
I front of the town. They remained there all the 
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following (lay ; l)iit anxious as they woi'o to open 
foi’ a passago to tkeir owu country, 

from which they were sci)}iiMtcd only by the Loii’e, 
they soon saw tlic impracticability of its perforni- 
ance. Tho advanced guard of Westermann coining 
up on tliis same day, the 4th, completely dis- 
heartened thcui, and caused them to abandon their 
enterprise. They then put Lheiuselvos in marching 
order, going up the Loire, and not knowing at what 
point they should be able to cross it. Some consi- 
dered that they should go aa high as Saumur, ofchei's 
to Bloia; hut while they were in the act of delibe- 
ration, Kldbcr came up witli his division along the 
causeway of Saumur, and forced them to retreat 
once more into Brittany. Thus these unfortunate 
creatures, destitute of proviHions, of shoes, of 
vehicles to convey their families, aflHcted by an 
epidemic disease, were again wandering in Brit- 
tany, without finding citlier an asylum or outlet 
whereby to escape. The roads woi'e strewed with 
their remains; and at the bivouac before Angers 
were found women and children who had died of 
liunger and cold. They already began to imagine 
that the coa^’cntiun only wantcci their leaders, and 
many of thorn threw away their arms, in order to 
conceal thoir flight across the country. At length 
the I’eports made to tliom coiicorning Muus, the 
plenty they sliould find there, and tho inclinations 
of the inhabitants, induced them to proceed thither. 
Thoy passed through La Flccho, of which they 
made themselves UMsters, and entered Mans after 
a slight skirmish. 

The republican army followed them. Fresh 
disputes liad taken place aniong.st tho generals. 
‘KliSber bad intimidated tho brawlers by his firm- 
ness, and compelled the rcproaeiUatives to send back 
R(jssiguol to llennes with lua division of the Brest | 
army. An ordinance of the committee of public 
welfare then conferred on Marceau the title of 
commanderdn-chief, and discharged a.11 the Mentz 
generals, but allosved Marccau to avail himself 
temporarily of Kl^her’s services. Marceau de- , 
dared that he would not command, unless Kl^ber 
were at his .side to order every thing. ‘‘ In ac- 
cepting the dignity,” said Marceau to Kldber, “ t 
am personally subject to the annoyance and respon- 
sibility, and I sh.ill relinquisli for thee the actual 
command and the ineiins of saving the ai'iny.” 

“ Hold thy peace, iny friend,” said Kldbei', “ we 
will fight together, and we will be guillotiued 
together.” 

The army marched immediately, and from that 
moment every thing was couducted with unaui- 
inity and vigour. Westermann’s advanced guai’d 
arrived on the 12th at Mans, and iustautly charged 
the Vondeans. They were soon routed, but 
some few thousand brave men, headed byLaroche- 
jaquelein, formed before the town, and forced 
Westermann to fall back upon Mavcoau, who was 
coming up with n division. KMber was still behind 
with the rest of the army. Westerniaun was for 
losing no time in making the assault, although it 
was night. Marceau, impelled by his constitu- 
tional impetuosity, but yet fearing to be censured 
by Kldber, wliose cool and tranquil energy never 
suffei'cd itself to be hurried away, at first hesi- 
tated; but at last subdued by the importunities of 
Weatermaim, he decided in accordance with him, 
and attacked Mans, The tocsin ^Ya5 rung, aad 


dismay pervaded the town. Westermaun and 
Marceau dashed forward in tho dark, carrying all 
before them; and in spit*; of a dosivuetivo lire 
fi*oin the houbcs, they contrived to drive a great 
number of the Yeudean.s into the great .S(]uare of 
the town. Marceau cut them off from the hU'ccta 
running into this square on his right and lel't, and I 
thus pent up tho Vciuleans. After all, his position 
was by no means without danger ; for having 
voiiturod into a town in the middle of tlic night, j 
the enemy might easily got at his rear, and sur- ^ 
round hira, lie therefore sent a dispatch to i 
Kl^ber, urging him to come up as speedily as pos- 
sible with his division. Tho latter arrived at day- 
break. The greater part of the Vendeans had 
fled; the bravest of them only remaiuecl to cover 
the retreat: they were charged with tlio bayonet, 
broken, and dispersed, and a horrible carnage 
began in every part of the town. 

Never had tho flight of a defeated enemy been 
accompanied with greater horrors. A considerable 
number of women, left behind, wero made pi’i- 
soners. Marceau saved a young female who had 
lost her relatives, and who, in Jier despair, b(>gged 
to be put to death. Slie was modest and beautiful, 
Marceau, full of kindness and delicacy, took her 
into lus carriage, treated her with rcbpoct, and 
caused her to be conveyed to a place of safety. 
The country was covered far and wido with the 
relics of this defeat. Tho indcfatigablo AVoster- 
manu harassed the fugitives, iiud strewod (ho roads 
with dead bodies. The unhappy Vmidean.s, not 
knoAving whither to floe, enLercd Laval for the 
third lime, and left it again immediately, to trans- 
port themselves onco move to tho Lon’o. Tbrir 
intention was to cross at Ancouin, Ltirochojaipio- 
leiii and Stofflet conveyed tlienisuivcs to tho other 
side, with the intention, it wju said, of procuring 
boats, and bringing thorn to tho riglit bank. Tlitjy 
did not come baclt. Indeed, it is asserted that 
their return was impracticable. The passage over 
could not be effected. Tho VenJeau column, de- 
prived of tlie presence and support of its two 
leaders, continued to descend the Loire, still pur- 
sued, and still vainly seeking a passage across. 
At length, reduced to despair, not knowing which 
way to turn, it resolved to flee to tb(j extremity of 
Brittany, to the Morbilmn. The column pro- 
ceeded to Blaiii, where it once more obtained an 
advantage by its reav-guard ; and from Blain to 
Suvenay, from whence it hoped to be able to effect 
a passage into the Morbihan. 

The republicans liad followed the Vondcan 
column without intermission, and they arriA^ed at 
Savenay on the evening of the very day that it had 
entered that place. Savenay had the Loire on tho 
left, marshes on tlie right, and a wood in front. 
Kldber felt the importance of occupying the Avood 
the same day, and of making himself master of all 
the heights, so that he should not fail to cru.sh the 
Vendeans on the following day in Savenay, before 
they had time to quit the place. In point of fact, 
his advanced guai’d fell impetuously upon them; 
and he himself, seizing the moment when the Ven- 
deans were debouching from the wood, to repulse 
this advanced guard, boldly threw himself into tl)e 
wood Avitli a corps of infantry, aud completely 
cleared it of them. They therefore fled to Saye- 
nay, and shut themselves up there, keeping up. 
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liowcvcjr, a continual fU'e during the whole of tho 
night. Wostoriniuin and the representatives pro- 
])Oscd to make tho iisHault without further delay, 
and to destroy the VenJeans that very night. 
Kleber, however, who was hy no ineiuis desirous 
that any miscarriage of hia should deprive him of 
a certain victory, dochired positively that ho would 
not make the asaaiilt, and then shrouding himself 
under an air of iniperturhable iiidilfcrence, ho suf- 
fered them to say what thoy pleased, without reply- 
ing to any provocation. He thus effectually pre- 
vented any operation being conducted without his 
concurrence. 

Next morning, Decemher tho 23rd, before it was 
liglit, he was on horsebaclc with Marceau, passuig 
along his line, when the Vendeans, driven to des- 
peration, and determined not to survive that battle, 
rushed firstupuntherepublicans. Marceau marched 
with the centre, Canuol with the right, ICldbcr with 
the left. They all three fell upon, and drove the 
Vendeans back into the towm. Marccau and Kldber 
effected a junction of each other’s forces in the 
town, made prisoners of all the cavalry they could 
find, and dashed forth in pursuit of the enemy. 
The Loiro and the marshes prevented these unfor- 
tunates from making any retreat. A great number 
puj'ishod by the bayonet; others wore made pri- 
soners; and scarcely any of them foiitul ineana to 
escape. On that day the column was utttndy de- 
stroyed, and the great war of La Veudde might 
then bo said to luivo been aetually brought to a 
close. 

Thus this unfortunate people, conveyed from 
their own country through tlio imprudence of their 
leaders, and reduced to the necessity of socking 
a seaport as a place of refuge in the direction of 
England, had in vain dipped their foot in the ^Yntcr 
of the ocean. Not having been able to capture 
Granville, they had been brought back to the Loire, 
and being unable to cro&.s thatrivev, they had been a 
second time driven into Brittany, and from Brittany 
again to the Loire. At length, finding it impossible 
to pass that fatal barrier, tlicy came at last to perish 
in a body between Savenay, the Loire, and the 
marshes. Westermann was despatched with his 
cavalry to pursue the fugitive reiuuant of La 
Vendde. Klcber and Mareeau returned to Nantes 
— received on the 24th by the people of that city, 
they obtained a sort of triumph, and the Jacobin 
club compUnienLed them with a civic crown. 

If we consider this memorable campaign of 1793, 
with respect to its general results, we cannot re- 
gard it ill any other light than as the greatest effort 
ever made by a nation threatened on every side. 
In the year 1792, the league of the allied powers, 
which was then far from being perfect, bad acted 
without unity and without vigour. The Prussians 
had attempted a ridiculous invasion in Champagne; 
the Austrians had done no more in the Netherlands 
than bombard the town of Lille. The French, in 
theii* first transports of enthusiasm, had repulsed 
the Prussians beyond the Rhine, and the Austrians 
beyond the Meuse, they had conquered tho Nether- 
lands, Mentz, Savoy, and the Comtd of Nice. The 
great year 1793, opened in a far different manner. 
The League was strengthened by three powers, 
who up to that time had remained neutral, Spain, 
provoked beyond endurance by the event of the 
21st of January, had at length sent fifty thousand 

men to the Pyrenees; Franco had obliged I’itt to 
declare himself; and England and ITolbrnd had 
entered at once into the League, now doubly forti- 
fied, and wliich, better informed of the means of the 
enemy with which it had to cope, luiginented its 
forces, and prejiared for a decisive eft'ort. Thus, as 
in the time of Louis XIV. France had to make a 
stand against the attack of all Europe; and in the 
present instance she had not drawn down upon 
herself this combination of enemies by her ambi- 
tion, hut by exhibiting tlie just indignation which 
the interference of the power.'i in regard of her do- 
mestic relations had called forth. 

So early as the month of March, Dumouriez 
commenced by engaging in a rash enttu-prisc, and 
purposed the invasion of Holland by hastily crossing 
over in boats. In the meantime, Coboiirg sur- 
prised the lieutenants of tluifc general, drove them 
beyond the Meuse, and even obliged him to return 
and put himself at the head of his army. Humou- 
riez was compelled to figlifc the battle of Neor- 
windeu. That terrible battle was won, when the 
left wing gave way and rccro.ssed the Gette ; it 
became necessary to beat a retreat, nud we lost the 
Netherlands iii a few days. Our reverses at that 
time oinbittered the public mind; Dumoiiriez broke 
with his goveniinent, and w’cnt over to the Ans- 
trians. At the same time, Custiiic, beaten at 
Frankfort, brought back to the Rhine, and cut 
off from Mentz, gave the PmsBians an opportunity 
to blockade and commence the siege of that fa- 
mous fortress; tlic Pieflmontese repulsed us at 
Saorgio; tho Spaniards cfTected a passage over the 
Pyrenees; and lastly, the provinces of the west, 
already deprived of their prie&ts, and excited be- 
yond all endurance by the levy of the three hundred 
thousand men, began to rise in open rebellion in 
the name of tho throne and of the altar. It w'as at 
this time that the Mountain party, oxasiJcrated by 
the defection of Buraouriez, the defeats exjierienoed 
in the Netherlands, on the Rhino, at the Alps, and 
above all, by the insuiTection of the west, no lunger 
resti’ained themselves, but tore the Girondists by 
force from the body of the convention, and tlius got 
rid of all those who still had the power to have 
talked to it of moderation. This new excess cz’eated 

It new enemies. Sixty-seven departments, out of 
eighty-three, rose against the government, which 
had then to struggle with Europe, royalist La 
Vendde, and three-fourths of federalized Franco. 

It was at this period that we lost tho camp of 
Famars and the brave Dampierre, that the blockade 
of Valenciennes was completed, that Mentz was 
closely pressed, that the Spaniards crossed the 
Tech and threatened Perpignan, that the Yen- 
deans took Saiimur and laid siege to Nantes, and 
that the federalists made preparations forprocoed- 
iiigfrom Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Caen to 
fall upon Paris. 

From all these points, the experiment of a bold 
march to the capital might well have been at- 
tempted, the revolution itself might have been tisr- 
minated in a few days, and European civilization 
suspended for a long period. Fortunately for us, 
the insurgents laid siege to tlie fortified towns. Tho 
reader will recollect witli what firmness the con- 
vention recalled the departments to their duty, by 
simply exhibiting her authority, and by dispersing 
the misconducted people who had advanced as far 
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asYcrnnn; witli \vhat auccosa the Vendeans were 
repulsed from Nantes, and how the march of their 
viotoriovis career Avas cheeked; but while the con- 
vention gained a triumph ovov the federalista, her 
other enemies were making alarming progress. 
Valenciennes and Mentz Avere taken after memor- 
able sieges; the Avar of federalism brought in its 
ti*ain two must unfortunate events, the siege of 
Lyons and the treasonable practices at Toulon ; 
lastly, La Venclde itself, surrounded by the enclo- 
sure of the Loire, the sea, and Foitou, had, by the 
successful defence of Nantes, recently driven back 
the columns of Westermann and Labaroliere, who 
bad attempted to force a passage into the heart <if 
the country. Never wore circumstances more 
critical. The allies Avereno longer detained in the 
north and on the Rhine by besieging toAvns; Lyons 
and Toulon presented effective support to the Pied- 
montese; La Vendde apjieared invincible, and pre- 
sented a footing for the English. ItAvasthcii that 
the convention aummoiicd to Paris the deputies of 
the primary assemblies, gave them the constitution 
of the year HI. to swear to and defend, and de- 
cided with them that the entire of France, men 
and things, woro attlie disposal of the government. 
'Then it was that the levy en masse was decreed 
generation by gcuemtion, togetlier with the power 
of rerpuring Avhatcvor Avas needful for the Avar. 
Then was it that the Great Book was instituted, as 
Avell as the forced loan from the rich, so as to with- 
draw part of the nssignats from circulation, and to 
effect compulsory investment in the national pro- 
pert). Then 'vorc two large ariiuea despatched 
to La Vendde; the garnson of Mentz was conveyed 
thiihcr by post; it Avas resolved that this unfortu- 
nate country should be laid waste, and that its 
population should be transported elsewhere. Lastly, 
Carnot becameamemberof thccoinmittee of public 
welfare, and began to introduce order and unity into 
our military operations. 

"Wo had lost Ccesar’s camp, but Kilmaine had, 
by a lucky retreat, saved the remains of the army 
of the North. The EiigUsh advanced to Dunkirk, 
and laid siege to that toAvn, while the Austrians 
airtacked Le Quesnoy, A mass Avas rapidly moved 
from Lilly upon the rear of the duke of York. If 
Houcharcl, who on this occasion commanded sixty 
thousand French, had comprehended Carnot’s plan, 
and had proceeded to Fumes, not an Englishman 
would have escaped. Instead of placing himself 
betAvecn the army of observation and the besieging 
army, he pursued a direct course, and at least 
caused the rising of the siege, by fighting the 
successful battle of Hondtschoote. This was our 
first victory : it saved Dunkirk, deprived the Eng- 
lish of all the fruits of this war, and joy and hope 
were oura once more. 

Fresh reverses soon converted this rejoicing into 
new alarms. Le Quesnoy was taken by the Aus- 
trians ; Ilouchard’s army was seized with a panic 
terror at Meniii, and dispersed ; the Pmssians and 
the Austrians, whose progress nothing could stop 
after the reduction of Mentz, advanced upon the 
tAvo slopes of the Vosges, threatened the lives of 
Weissenburg, and beat us in several encounters. 
The Lyonnese made a vigorous defence ; the 
Piedmontese had recovei’ed Savoy, and had de- 
scended toAvards Lyons, so as to place our army 
between cross fires; Ricardos had crossed the Tefc, 


and had advanced beyond Perpignan; lastly, the 
divihioii of the troops in the West into two arinii's, 
that of La Rochelle and that of llresl,lia(l jire- 
veiited the success of the plan of campaign as 
settled at .Saumiir on the 2nd of September. Can- 
claux, inefiicienlly as^isti d by RoHsignol, ha<l found 
himself alone, in advance, in the heart of La 
Vendee, and had falkm back upon Nantes. Noav 
eflforts Avere then demnnstrated. Tlio dictatorship 
was completed and proclaimed hy the institution 
of the revolutionary government; the ])OAver of the 
committee of public welfare was proportioned to 
the danger; tlie levies were effected, and the 
armies augmented hy a multitude of recruits ; the 
ncAv reemits filled the garrisons, and took the place 
of the organised troops, avIio were traiisferred to 
the line ; lastly, the convenliun ordered the armies 
to conquer within a specified time. 

The means Avhich fahe had brought into actinn 
produced their natural efiucts. The armies of tlie 
north, being reinforced, concentrated themselves 
at Lille and at Guise. The allies had pi’oeeoiicd 
to Maubeiige, Avhich they purposed to capture 
before the end of the campaign. Jourdan, march- 
ing from Guise, fought the Austrians at Watiguies, 
and forced them to raise the siege of Maubeuge, in 
precisely the same manner that Houchard had 
obliged the English to raise that of Dunkirk. Tho 
Piedmontese Avere driven back beyond tlie Saint- 
Bernard by ICellerinann. Lyons, inundated hy 
tho levies en masse, Avas carried by assault ; Ri- 
cardos Avas driven beyond the Tet ; lastly, tho tAvo 
aiTiiies of La Rochelle and Brest, incorporated 
under one commander, L^chellc, who permitted 
Klfe'ber to act for liim, crushed the Vendeans at 
Cholct, and obliged them to cross the Loire in 
confusion. 

One single reverse detracted from the exultatinn 
such events must naturally have produced. The 
lines of Weissenburg wore lost. But the com- 
mittee of public Avelfai’e resolved not to terminate 
the campaign before they Avere retaken. Young 
Hoche, general of the army of the Moselle, unsuc- 
cessful yet brave at Kaiserslautern, met with cii- 
cour.agement, although defeated. Unable to break 
the lines of Brunswick, he threw himself on the 
flank of Wurmscr. From that moment, the united 
armies of tho Rhine and the Moselle drove the 
Austrians beyond Weissenburg, compelled Briins- 
Avick to concur in this retrograde movement, raised 
the blockade of Landau, and cncumpod in the 
Palatinate. Toulon was retaken, in consequence 
of a felicitous suggestion, and by a prodigy of bold- 
ness. Lastly, the Vendeans, whom every body 
supposed were destroyed, but who, in their despe- 
ration, had, to the mmiber of eighty thousand, 
conveyed themselves beyond the Loire, and sought 
a seaport, so that they might throw themselves 
into the arms of the EiAglish, —these Vendeans 
were driven back, alike from the sea-coasts as 
from the b.anks of the Loire, and thus Avere 
crushed betAveen these two barriers, Avhich they 
could by no possibility pass. At the Pyrenees 
alone our arms had not met aaRIi success ; but yet 
we had lost no more than the line of the Tech, and 
we were still encamped before Perpignan. 

Thus this grand and awful year exhibits to our 
eyes Europe bearing doAvn the revolution Avith its 
whole Aveight, making it atone for its first successes 
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in 1702, tlriving baeU its armies, and {miictrating 
into Eraiieo liy all tlie frontiers nt the atinie time; 
and !i portion of Franco rising in rebellion, and 
adding its cd'orts to Llioao of the hostile powers. 
'J'ho revolution ilien hccaniG incensed. Her wrath 
w«iB kindled on tlio^lst of May ; she created new eiie- 
inicH l)y the events of that day, and almost appeared 
on the point of again succumhing to Eimipe and 
the three-fourths o.f lier revolted ]irovinces. But 
slie soon recalled Iier domestic enemies to their 
duty, raised a million of men at once, beat the 
English at ITondtschoote, was beaten in her turn, 
but immediately increasing her exertions, gained a 
victory at Watignies, recovered the lines of Weis- 
aenburg, drove the Piedmontese beyond the Alps, 
took Lyons and Toulon, and on two occasions 


crushed the Vondeaiis, the first time in LaVeiKUe, 
and finally in Brittany. Never was tiicre oxlii- 
bitod a nioro elevated object of attention, or one 
more worthy to be held forth to the adniirntion 
and the imitation of nations. Fraiice liad reco- 
vered all that she had lost excepting Coiulc, Valen- 
ciennes, and some fortrosses in Ilous.sillon j on the 
contrary, the powers of Europe, who had all of 
them contended against aii individual nation, had 
gained nothing, were accusing one another, and 
reproached each other with havin'^ ocensiuned the 
disgraceful failure of the campaifrn. France had 
accomplished the organisation of her incan.s, and 
must necessarily appear still more formidable in 
I tlie ensuing year. 
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Tup. convention bad begun to exercise somese- 
voritioa against the turbulent faction of the CoihIo- 
liers, and against the ministerial agents. Ronsiu 
and Vincent were in prinon. Their partUans out- 
side were bestirring themaelvea. Moiiioro at the 
Cordeliers, and Hdbert at the Jacobins, were 
striving to excite the interest of tho fervid i‘e- 
volutionista in favour of their friends. The Cor- 
deliers presented a petition, and asked, in a tone 
far from respectful, whether it was intended to 
punish Vincent and Roiisin for having courage- 
ously prosecuted Dumouricz, Custine, and Briasotj 
, they declared tlm,t they considered those two 
citizens as excellent patriots, and that they should 
still retain them a.s members of their club. The 
Jacobins presented a petition framed in more 
cautious terms, and merely prayed that the re- 
port concorning Vincent and Ronsin should be 
speeded, in order that they might be punished if 
guilty, or restored to liberty if they were inno- 
cent. 

The committee of public welfare still preserved 
silence. Collot-d’Herbuis alone, though a member 
of the committee and a compulsory partisan of the 
government, displayed the warmest zeal in behalf 
of Ronsin. The motive of this was natural 
enough. Tho cause of Vincent did not affect him, 
but that of Ronsin, who was sent with liim to 
Lyons, and who moreover carried his sanguinary 
ordinances into execution, touched him. very 
nearly. CoUot-d’Hcrbois had, with Ronsin, main- 
tained that not more than a hundredth part of the 
Lyoiinese were patriots ; that it was necessary to 
transport or sacrifice the rest, to commit their 
dead bodies to the Rh6ne, so as to dismay the entire 
south by tins spectacle, and to strike terror into 
the rebellious city of Toulon. Ronsin was in pri- 
son for having repeated these horrible expressions 


in a placard. Collot-d’Herbois now summoned to 
render an account of liis mission, was deeply inter- 
ested iu justifying tlie conduct of Ronsin, that he 
might secure the approval of his own. At this 
very time tliere came a petition signed by some 
Lyoniicse citizens, who presented a most heiu't- 
rending picture of the calamities mllictod upon 
their city. They represented the fact oi' the dis- 
charges of grape shot succeeding the executions by 
tho guillotine, an entire popuhitioti thveateund with 
extermination, and a wealthy ma.uulaoturing city 
demolished, not with the pickaxe but hy mining 
explosions. This petition, which four citizens had 
possessed resolution enough to sign, produced a 
most painful impression upon the cuiivention. 
Collot-d’Herbois lost no time in making his report, 
and in the drunkenness of his revolutionary guilt, he 
exhibited those awful executions precisely as they 
appeared to his imagination, that is, as indispensa- 
ble, and as perfectly a matter of course. “The Lyon- 
ncse,” according to the pinpnrt of wli.'it lie said, 
“were conquered, but they loudly declared that they 
would soon have their revenge. It wius neceshury 
to strike terror into those yet unsubdued rebels, 
and not them only, but into all those who were 
disposed to imitate their examples ; a prompt and 
j terrible example was required. The ordinary in- 
strument of death did not work with sufficient de- 
spatch; the pickaxe demolished but slowly. Grape 
shot lias destroyed the men, Mmiiig explosions hav© 
destroyed the buildings. Those who are now dead 
had all of them imbrued their hands in the blood j 
of the patriots. A popular commission selected 
them with prompt and discerning ey'e from among 
the multitude of prisoners ; aud there was no rea- 
son to regret any of those who h.'id been stricken,^’ 
Collot-d’Herbois obliged the amazed convention to 
approve of what appeared to him so much a matter 
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of couisG alUii , he then piococdLd to the Jaeo- 
hina to complain to them oi the difficulty he had 
expcxicnccd m justifying hia conduct, and of the 
compassion which the Ljoiiucae had excited 
‘ '11ns moimiig,” said he, “ I was foiced to cm 
])loy cueuinlocutioiis m oidoi to cause the death 
of ti utois to he appioved of They %\ept, they 
wished to know nhetker they ueie hill^ by the Jiist 
blow / the hist blow — indeed — the couuter-i evolu- 
tionists ' ind was Ghaliei killed by the hist blow • * 
Yes, pi ay inquuGj said I to the convention, how 
those men died who weie coveied with the blood 
of oui brelhien ^ If they weie not dead you would 
not be dclibciatmg hcic ’ Well, they could hardly 
compiclicnd this language, they could not heai to 
heal mention made of dead men , they knew not 
how to defend themselves fiom shadows** Then 
advoitmg to Rnnsm, Collot d’llerbois added, that 
tins gtneial had shaicd eveiy duigei with the 
patiiots in the south, tint he had theie biavcd with 
liini the diggiis of the aiistociats, iiid displayed 
the gicitcfat himiiG&s in miking tlie authoiity of 
tho lepublie lespLcted , that at this veiy moment 
ill till Liistoei Its weie lejoiemg at hi& aiiest, as 
I they itgiidedtlus oeeuiieiiee is a souxee of hope | 
for themsL Ives What then has Ronsin done to 
be aiiested^* exclaimed Collot, ‘‘I have asked 
e\Liy body this ciucstion, but none could tell me.** 
On the diy aftei this sitting, tho 3id Nivosc, 
Collot letuimng to the chuigc, eoinmumeited the 
death ot Gulludthe pitiiot, who seeing that the 
convention seemed to disappiove of the eneigy 
disphyed at Lyoiib, had died by his own baud 
“Was I wiling,’* exclaimed Collot, when I told 
>011 that the patiiots would be duven to despaii, if 
tho public spuit weie to fall to so low an ebb as 
tins 

Thus, while tho two Icadei's of the iiltia levohi- 
tiomsts weie mifuisoned, then paitisans weie be- 
stiiimg themselves lu then behalf The clubs and 
the coiivdition weie annoyed by appeals m then 
favoui, and even a membei of the committee of 
public vvelfaie, involved m then saiiguinaiy system, 
dtfcnded tliem in ordei to justify himself Iheu 
adveisuies begin, on then put, to infuse the 
greatest eneigy into then attacks Philippeau, 
letiuned fiom La Venddc, in the plenitude of his 
indignation against the stall of S lunuu, desiied that 
the emmiittoe of public welfaie, identify mg itself 
with his anger, should pio&eciite Ilossignol, Rmisiii, 
and otheib, and imagined tliat lie saw a treasonable 
intention in the failure of the plan of the campaign 
of the 2iul of Septemhei We have alieady seen 
wlut a jumble there was of mutual lepioaches, 
iin&coiiec[)tioii&, and nicompatihihties of cliaiacter, 
in the conduct of tli it wai Kossignol and the 
staff of Saumiii h id been actuated by ill tempei, but 
had not committed tieaaon The committee, lu 
expiessiiig disappioval ot then conduct, could not 
visit them with a condemnation which would have 
been neithei just oi politic Robespieiie recom- 
mended an amicable explanation, but Philippeau, 
in the iiritability of Ins temper, published a viru- 
lent pamphlet, m which ho gave a narrative of the 
whole war, in which were numerous eiiois, mixed 

* This Kmjitaineer^ who was condemned by the Lyon 
neae Teder^ists, had been clumsily executed by the exeou 
tioner who was compelled to give three blows before he 
could sever hiB head from his tody 


up With no sni ill sh iie ot tiuth 'J hi4 piihln atiim 
could not fail of pioducmg the most lively boiiba 
tion,foi it atticki d the most dtcidul icvuluLionibla, 
and ch uged tliLiii with the mo4f odious tit isons 
“Whath IS Holism dont^ ’ said Philipjio ui “lie has 
been pai ty to niiiny an intiiguf', ho has lommittcd 
manyaiobbeiy, aiiduttLiLdniany aiilachood IIis 
only expedition is that of the Ibtli of beptemher, 
when he ovei whelmed foity five tlioiisand pitiiots 
by tliicc thous md biigands It is that fatal battle of 
Corou, when, iftci pheing oiii aiLillciy in aiuiiow 
pass at the head of a column having a flank of six 
leagues, lie hid himself in a stable, like a eow udly 
rascal, two leagues fiom the held of battle, whcio 
oui tmfoitunate coiniades woie mowed down by 
their own guns *’ In this pamphlot, Philippeau, 
it la veiy evident, was not veiy delicate m Ins 
expiessions Unfoitunately foi him, the com 
mittce of public welfaic, whom he ought to have 
engaged m his inteiests, was not tieated with veiy 
great consideiation Philippeau, dissatisfied at 
not seeing his own indignation lesponded to by the 
public, seemed to impute to the committee some of 
those faults with which he lejnoaehed Ronsin, and 
even made use of this ufleiisivc cxpiLssioii 1/ ye 
have been no more than mistnlen 

Tins pamphlet, as we have just observed, pro- 
duced a gieat sensation Canulle-Dcsmouims was 
not acquainted with Philippeau, but pleased to 
hnd that in La Vendee tho ultia revolutionists had 
I been quite as much abused .is m Pans, and not 
suspecting tliat angci had so blinded ITiihppoiiii 
as to make Inm conveit faults into tiiason, ho 
lead his pamphlet vvitli avidity, admued liis eou 
lage, «vnd, m Ins natuial but pointed mAimoi, ho 
said to eveiy body, ‘‘Have you le id Philijipeaii 1 y ow 
must read Philippeau ” Lveiybocly,m Ins opinion, 
ought to have read tliat publication, which di inon 
stiated the penis to winch the lepublic had bcin 
subjected at the hands of the levolutiouaiy exaggei- 
atists. 

Camille had a gieat legaid foi Dantoii, and 
Dantou foi Inm Both of them conceived that, ns 
the republic was saved by the liite victoiies, it was 
time to put an end to ciuelties no longer ncccs 
saiy , that these haihaiitics, if poiseveied in, 
would ceitamly coinpiomise the revolution, and 
that no one, sive the foieign foe, could desiie oi 
pionjote tlieii continuation Camille conceived the 
nlea of publishing a new journal, which he entitled 
The Old Coidekc) , for he and Danton weie the 
elders of that celebiated club llis papei was 
diiected agaiubt all the new levokitinmsts who 
wished to oveithiow and go beyond the oldest and 
most tiled levolutioni&ls Nevei had tins wiitei, 
the moot remaikable the i evolution pi oduced, and 
one of the most natuial and witty m oui language, 
displayed such giace, oiigmality, and even elo- 
quence His fiiBt niiinbei (15th Fiimaiie) com- 
menced thus . “ 0 Pitt • I pay homage to thy 
genms ’ What new aiiivals fiom riance into 
England have given thee such excellent advice, 
and furnished thee with such suic means of iimi- 
ing my oomUiy « Thou hast seen that thou shouldst 
unceasingly fail of succeeding against hei, if thou 
didst not do thy very utmost to rum m the public 
opmion those who for these five yeais have been 
thwiutmg all thy piojects. Thou hast been hiought 
to uiideistand that it is those who have already 
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cour^uerotl thee that it would behove tlieo to con- 
(iuor; thiit it would, behove thee to accuse of cor- 
ruption those very poraoiia whom thou haet never 
been able to corrupt, and of lukewarmuesg thoae 
whom thou never eouldat render lukewarm. I 
have opened niy eyes,” added DeamouimH; “I have 
seen tho mnnber of our enemiea ; their multitude 
tears ino from the Hdtol dos InvalidcB, and hurries 
mo back to the fight. I am forced to write ; 1 
must throw aside the slow pencil of the history of 
the revolution, which I was tracing by the fireside, 
to take up the rapid and panting pen of the jour- 
nalist, and to follow at full gallop the revolutionary 
torvQiit A conauitf’ng deputy, whom nobody has 
consulted since tlie 3rd of June, I sally forth from 
my closet and my arm-chair, where I have had 
abundant leisure to follow even into the minutest 
details the new system adopted by our enemies*” 

Camille extolled Hobespicrrc to the skies for his 
conduct at the Jacobins, and for the generous ser- 
vices which he had rendered to the old patriots ; 
and he expressed himself as foII{)WS relative to 
religion and the proscriptions. 

“The human mind diseased,’^ said he, finds i*elief 
from the bed haunted by tlie dreams of superstition ; 
and wlien one sees tlie festivals and tiie processions 
tluU are ordained, tho altars and the shrines that 
are raiaod, it seems as if it were only the bed of 
tho sick person that is changed, — it is merely 
taking tlie pillow of tbo hope of another life from 
inidor liim. For my part, I said the same thing 
on tlie very day tljafc I saw Gobel come to the bar, 
with his crucifix and his crosier, which were borne 
ill triumph before the philosopher Anaxagoras^. If 
it wero not a crime of lese-moiintain to suspect a 
president of the Jacobins and a procurator of tlie 
commune, such as Clootz and Chaumette, I should 
be tempted to believe that, when intelligence was 
received from Barrh’e, La Vendh is no more! tlie 
Icing of Prussia exclaimed with sorrow, All our 
efforts^ theUf will fail against the rapubliOt since t/uU I 
nucleus. La Vendee, is destroyed! and that the I 
crafty Lucohesiiii, in order to console him, made I 
this reply : Inmnotblc hero^ I have hit upon an expe- ! 
dient. Let me do it. I will pay some priests to con- 
fess themselves impostors. I -will injlaine the patriotism ' 
of others to make a similar declaration. There are in 
' Park two fa?}ious patriots, who will be well adapted, 
by their talents, tJi^lr emggeration, and by their noto- 
rious opinions of religion, to second us and to receive 
onr impressions. Doubtless all we have to do is to 
make our friends in France act in conceH with the 
two great philosophers, Anacharsis and Anaxagoias ; 
to sth' up their bile, and to dazzle their chism by the 
rich spoil of the sacristies. (I hope that Chaumette 
will not coniphiiu of this number j the Marquis de 
Lucchesini could not speak of him in more distin- 
guished terms.) Anacharsis and Anaxagoras will 
imagine that they are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel of the chariot of reason, whei’eas it will 
be to that of counter-revolution ; and presently, 
instead of leaving popery ready to draw Us last 
breath, to expire in France of old age and inani- 
tion, t pledge myself, by the aid of persecution 
and intolerance against those who are determined 
to mass and to be massed, to send off abundance 
of recruits to Lesciire and' Lai'ochejaquelehi.” 

Camille then relating, what occurred in tho time 
• The iianie that ChaUmette had adopted. 


revolntlonlata, in Which a 
IiaraJ/c'l js cfiinvti hctu'ceti 
the “ loi des buspcutii,’' 


of tho Xloman. emperors, and pretending to give 
nothing else than a trauhliicion of Tacitus, made a 
terrific allusion to the law of the suapeclcd. “ In 
oltl time,” said lio, “ there was at Home, according 
to Tacitus, a law declaratory of those crimes of 
state iiUd of lose-niajesty that were capital. These 
crimes of lese-majesty, under the republic, can be 
classed under four deiiorniniitions. Wliere an 
army had been abandoned in an enemy’s country ; 
where seditions had been excited ; where the mem- 
bers of the constituted bodies misconducted the 
public administration or the public money ; or 
where the majesty of tho Homan people had been 
brought into conCompt. The emperors needed but 
a few additional articles to this law to involve the 
citizens, nay, whole cities, in a proscription. Au- 
gustus was the first to stretch this law of lose 
majesty, by including therein publicaLions which 
ho termed counter-revolutionary. These forced 
interpretations soon became illimitable;. So soon 
as words bad become state offences, there was but 
one step more to convert mere looks, sorrow, cnin- 
passioii, sighs, even silence itself, into criminal 
acts. 

“Soon afterwards it was considered ii crime of 
lese-majesty, or of counter-revolution, in the city of 
Nursia to have erected a moiuinient to those Inlia- 
bitants who had fallen during tho siege of Modena; 
a crimo of counter-revolution iti Libo Drusns to 
have asked the fortune-tellers whether he should 
not some clay posbcss great wealtli; a crime of 
cminler-revoluiioij in Cremutius Cordus, tlio jour- 
nalist, for having called Brutus and Cassius the last 
of the Romans; a crime of coiuUer-vevaluiioii in 
one of tlie descendants of Cassius to have in his 
house a statue of Ins ancestor; a crime of counter- 
revolution in Marcus Scaurus, to have written a 
tragedy containing a certain vorso to which a 
double sense might be applied; a crime of counter- 
revolution in Turquatus Silauus to live in an expen- 
sive style; a crime of counter- revoiation in Pctrciiia 
to have dreamt of Claudius; a crime of counter- 
revolution in Poinponius, becanae a friend of Se- 
janus had sought an asylum in one of his villas; a 
crime of counter-revolution to complain of the 
calamities of the time, for that was bringing the 
governmeutin question; a crime of counter-revolu- 
tion not to involiB the Divine Spirit of Caligula. 
For having failed in the observance of these arti- 
cles, a great number of cltizcnshad their flesh torn 
with rods, were condemned to the mines, or ex- 
I posed to wild beasts, and some even were sawed 
1 asunder; lastly, it was a crime of couiiter-revolu- 
tion in the mother of Fusiiis Gonninus, the consul, 
to have wept for the melancholy death of her 
son. 

“It was absolutely necessary to manifest joy at 
the death of a friend, or a z*elative, unless one wished 
to be exposed to the same fate. 

“ Every thing gave Umbrage to the -tyrant. If a 
citizen possessed popularity, he was a rival of the 
prince, and might stir up civil war: studia civium 
in se verteret, et si multi idem audeant, helium esse. 
Suspected. 

“ If, on the contrary, any one shunned popu- 
larity, and kept to his chimney corner; this se- 
cluded life has made you remarkable. It has 
given you consideration. Quanto metu occultior, 
tanto plus fama adeptus. Suspected. 


aiirl tho rno-^crliitions under piibllcatloiia of VlilUp- 
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“ Wort! you rich, tlioro was iniminoiifc danger 
that tliG i)uople might be corrupted by your lar- 
goH'ses. u4u/d Tini alijua apes PJutijpi't.ncijii infemas. 
SutSPECTED. 

“ Wore you i!oor; bow then? invincible emperor! 
That man* must be the more cloaely watched. 
No one is so cuterpriaing as he that hath nothing 
to lose : inupeniy unde proicipuam audaciam. 

SUSI’LCI’ED. 

“ Were you of a gloomy, melancholy disposition, 
or careiessbly dressed; the cause of your distress 
was because public affairs went well. Hominem 
pitWicis ?>onis? )/tfra£u))i. Suspected.” 

Camille-DeamouUns thus pursued this masterly 
emuneration of suspected persona, and sketched 
JV terrific picture of what was doing ub Paris, by 
what had been done in Rome, If the letter ot 
Philippoau had excited a strong sensation, the 
journal of Canullo-De&moulius produced a much 
greater. Fifty thousand copies of each of his 
numbers were sold in a few days. The provinces 
took large fiuiintities of them. The prisoners pro- 
cured them by stealth, and I’uad with delight, and 
perhaps with somo feeling of hope, the writings of 
that revolutionist wbo had formerly been so hateful 
in their eyes. Camille, without desiring that the 
prisons should he thrown open, or tlio revolution 
bo stayed in its progress, called for the institu- 
tion of a cuinmittee, to be called the committee of 
cUmeucii, who should review the cause of detention 
of every prisoner, and should set at liberty those 
(Utixons who were confined without sufficient cause 
shown, and should stop the further effusion of 
blood in that c|iiartcr where it had flowed too 
freely alre.idy. 

Tlio publications of Philippeau and Desmoulins 
irritated the zealous revolutionists in the highest 
degree, and were disapproved of by the Jacobins. 
Hebert denounced them tliere with the utmost 
rage; he even moved that the names of tlieir au- 
thor's should be struck off the list of the club. 
Moreover, he named Boui’don of the Oise, and 
Fabre d’Eglantine, as the accomplicus of Camille- 
Desmoulins, and Philippeau. We have already 
observed, that Boiird(jn bail attempted, in concert 
with Goupilleau, to displace Rossignol: lie was in- 
volved in a cpiarrel with the staff of Saumur, and 
had never ceased, when in the convention, to 
accuse Ronsiii’s party. It was this that caused 
him to bo associated with Philippeau. Fabre was 
accused of being art and part in the affair of the 
fabricated decree, and people were disposed to 
believe this, though he liad been justified by 
Clmbot. Being fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion, and having every thing to fear from the over- 
severe system that prevailed, lie had spoken twice 
or tlu'ice, advocated a more indulgent system, had 
broken off with the ultra-revohitionist^t, and been 
treated as an intriguer by the Pero Duchesne 
newspaper. The Jacobins, w’ithout adopting the 
violent motion of Hilbert, resolved that Philippeau, 
Camille-Desmonlins, Bourdon of the Oise, and Fahre 
d’Eglantiue, should appear at the bar of the cluh, 
to explain, themselves in regard to their publica- 
tions, as well as their speeches in the convention. 

The sitting at which they were to appear drew 
an immense concourse of people. Seats were vio- 
lently contended for, and some seats were even sold 
as high as twenty-five francs, Philippoau, though 


he was not a membar of the society, did not refuse 
to appear at its bar, and repeated the charges 
which he had already publicly avowed, whether it 
were in his coiTespoiidence with the eonnnittoo of 
public welfare, or in liis pamphlet. Ho was no 
more sparing of individuals on the present occasion 
than he hail been before, and on two or throe occa- 
sions he deliberately and provokingly gave Ildbort 
the lie. These bold perMuialitlos of Philippeau 
began to agitate the society, and tho sitting was 
becoming stormy, when Danton observed tlvat it 
required the closest attention and the greatest 
composure to judge of so serious a question; that 
he himself had not formed any oplniun concerning 
Philippeau and the truth of his accusations ; that 
ho had already said to him himself, “Thou must 
either prove thy charges, or lay thy liead down on 
the scaffold;’* that perhaps there was nothing in 
fault here but the events themselves; but that, at 
any rate, it was right that every one should be 
heard, and above all, be listened to. 

Robespierre, speaking after Danfcon, said tliat lie 
had not read Philippeau’s pamphlet, indeed all he 
knew was, that in that pamphlet the oominittoe 
were made responsible for the loss of twenty thou- 
sand men ; that the committee had no time to 
answer libels and to engage iji a pay»or war ; that 
he nevertheless did not conceive Philipp( 3 au to bo 
guilty of any bad intentions, but was huryled away 
by his passions. “ T do not pretend,” said llobcH- 
pieiTc, “to impose silence on tVie conscieiico of my 
colleague ; but let Inin commune with him&cdf, ami 
judge whether lie hatli not in himsolf vanity or 
some other petty passion. I dare say lie is hiirrusd 
along as much by patriotism as by passion; but lot 
him reflect 1 let him consider the conflict in which 
he is about to engage ! lie will see lliat tho 
moderatists will take up his defence; that the aris- 
tocrats will range tlieniselves on his side ; that the 
convention itself will be divided ; thm; there will 
perhaps arise an opposition party, (m itself a most 
disastrous cii'cumataiice,) who will again embroil 
the fray from which it lias sprung, and give new 
life to the conspiracies which it has cost us so 
much trouble to put down." He therefore e.x- 
horted Philijipeau to examine his secret motives, 
and the Jacobins to listen to him in silence. 

Nothing could be more reasonal)l0 and move 
appropriate than Robespierre’s observations, with 
the exception of the tone, which was always eni- 
I phatic and magisterial, particularly ever since he 
had borne sway at the Jacobins. Philippeau again 
resumed liis declaration, renewed the eaine per- 
sonalities, and caused the same confusion. Danton, 
who had lost all patience, exclaimed that the beat 
way would be to cut short sucli quarrels, and to 
appoint a commission to examine into the particu- 
lars of the allegations. Coutlion said that even 
before resorting to that measure, it would bo worth 
while to ascertain whether the question was worth 
that trouble, and whether it might not be merely 
a c^uestion between man and man ; and he moved 
that Philippeau should be iutevrogatod whether in 
his soul and conscience he believed that there had 
been treason. He then addressed Philippeau. 
“Dost thou believe,” said he, “in thy soul and 
conscience that treason has been committed.” 
“ Yes,” imprudently replied Philippeau. “ In 
that case,” rejoined Coutbon, there is but one 
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com so left A cominibsiau ought to bo appuinUd 
to heal b )tli the accused and the acouRoia, and to 
make its icpoit to tlic society ” Ihe motion w,ia 
c lined, ui(l the (ommibsion appointid to exuiniiic 
not only into tlio clnug^cb mule hy Philippe ui, but 
also luto the conduct ol Boiutloii oi the Oise, of 
Table d’Tgl intinc, and of Laniille DLsnioiihus 

Ihis was the 3id ol Nivose (2 hd ot Dctcmbei) 
In the inteival of the time employed by the com- 
mission 111 di awing up its icpoit, the papei wui 
and the leciiminatioiia continued without intcnup- 
tion 'ihc Coidclieis expelled Caimlle Desmoulins 
liom their society They jnepaied liesli petitions 
on behalf ot Holism and Vincent, and Uid them 
befoie the Jacobins, foi the puipoae of inducing 
the lattei to suppoit them in the couvention 'Iliac 
host of adventuicrs and vile clidi icters with which 
the levolutiouaiy ainiy abounded, now picst-ntcd 
themselves eveiy wlicie, m the pubUc walks, the 
taveiiifl, the coffee houses, and places of public 
amusement, with woollen epaulettes, and moua- 
taches, and made a gieat noise ni favoui ot Ronsiii, 
then goneial, and Vincent, then ministei They 
woie luck-named the cpaiUetuis^ iind weie much 
dieadad m Pans Evei since the pisaing of that; 
enactment which foibado the bcctions to meet 
nioic than twice a week, they woic conveited mto 
vciy Uubulent populii societies Iheie weic even 
two of these societies to a section, and it w va to 
them tint all the paities who lud any mteiest m 
atiunig up a popiilai oomtnoUon sent then agents 
Tho ipauletn'ts luid not been clcficicut lu then 
altundaiice on them, and the tumult that pievailed 
ni almost all these asbumblies was solely attiibutable 
to then pieseuce 

llobespieiiQ, who on every occasion letained his 
ahong position at the J icobma, caused tho petition 
of the Coideheia to bo lejected, and what was 
inoip, caused the affiliation of all the populai 
Bocietiea foimed since the Slat of May to be with- 
diawn These wcie acts pioccediiig fiom a dis 
meet and laudable encigy liowevei, it was 
highly expedient that the eonimittee, at the same 
time that it was making tlio gieatest excitions to 
lepress the tuibulent faction, should cautiously 
abstain fiorn holding out the slightest appeaiance 
of weakness and model atioii In oidei that it 
should retain its populaiity audits strength, it was 
iiecessaiy that it should display the like seventy 
against the contiaiy faction Tins was the leasoii 
that on the 5th Nivose (2.5111 Doecmbei), Robes 
pieiie was commissioned to mike a new icpoit 
upon the puiieiplea ol tlie levolutionary govern- 
men t, and to piopuse measuies of seventy against 
eeifcam illustiious piisoneis Aa ho was nivaiiably 
induced, ns well fiom political feeling as fiom 
inibinfoimation, to cast [the blame of} all dis 
oideia upon the supposed foieign faction, so on 
tins occasion he imputed it to the faults both ot 
themodciatists and the exaggeiatists “ The foitigii 
eouita,“ said he, have vomited upon Fiance the 
clevei scoundrels whom they keep m then pay 
They dehbciate in oui adtnniistiationa, they intro 
duce themselves mto oui sectional assemblies and 
oiu clubs , they have even sat in the national le- 
pieaentation they diiect and for evei will diieet 
the counter-i evolution upon the siine plan They 
coutiuually liaunt us, they mike themselves mas- 
ters of our aecicts, they ffattei oui passions, nay , 


they even seek to diicct oiii veiy opiimna” 
Robespiciie, pm suing tlna tiain of ide is, e\hibited 
them as alternately uiguig tlie people eitliei to 
exnggeiition oi folly, as exciting a jicitiocution 
igaiiist divine woisinp m Pans, and in La Vendee 
a lebollious fanaiieism ; aa saciifieuig Lopel 
Ictiei* and Maiat, mid then mingling m every 
company to deeiee diviiio honouisto tliein, foi tin 
very pmpose of exposing them to inheiiJo and 
odium , as alternately giving to oi withholding 
biead fiom the people, causing specie to appeal oi 
(lisappeai, and m slioit, taking adiantage ot cvciy 
incident, with a view to a])ply them against the 
levoiutum and Tiaiiee Aftei having thussuiimipd 
up all OUI calamities, Robespiem , i\lio did not aM&Ii 
that they should seem the natmal conserpieiieo of 
the state of things, imputed them to the foicign foe, 
who no doubt had leason to congiatulate lum&elf 
111 that leapect, but who in iiisuiiiig then appeu 
ance, availed Inmaelf of the vicious piopcnsihLS of 
human natuie, and could not have atfcamed the 
same object by mere conspuaeica Robespieiie, 
legaiding all the illiistnoub piisoiieia still m ton 
finement as coadjutois of the allied poweis, pio 
posed to send them immediately befoie the lovoln 
tioniiry tiibunal Thus Dictiich, inayoi of Stias 
buig, Custiiie 8 son, Biion, iml all the oHiecis who 
weie eiihei fi tends of Dumouiiez, Custme, oi 
Houclnid, were to be biought to tiiU without 
fuithoi delay. Most nssuiedly tlioie was little 
need foi a deciee of the convuition to ensuio the 
sacrifice of these victims by the iciolutionaiy 
tiibunal, but this soheiturlo to Imsteii tlicii cxeeu 
tion was a proof that tlie goveininent was not 
growing weaker Robcspieiie piopoecd moicoier 
to mciease, by one thud, the lewaidb in Imd pio 
mised to the deiendeia of tlie country 

Aftei this repoit, Barrcre was diiectcd to pie 
paio a further lepoit upon the aiiests, which, as 
it was said, eveiy day weie becoming nmro and 
moio numeious, and to pioposo meins foi adjudi 
eating upon tlie causes ot these aucsts The 
object of this, lepoit was to leply, but without ap 
pcaiing so to do, to tlie “ Old Coidelier” of Camille 
Desmoulins, indto hiB pioposal foi a committee of 
clemency Baiieie auimadvei ted with gieat seve- 
nty upon UanUatois of the Q}citors oj old, but iie\ei- 
tliclcss suggested the appointment of a commission 
to adiudicate upon the causes of the aiiests, whieli 
veiy nearly lesembled the committee of elemeiiey 
devised by^ Camille However, upon the ob'^civa- 
tions of some of the inenibeis, the eoinention 
deemed it right to idheie to its pie\ioii-3 dccicca, 
which lequired the levolutiou iiy committees to 
fiunish tho committee of general wellaie with 
the causes of the aiiosts, and allowed piison- 
ei-s to make then petitions to tins 1 ittci com- 
mittee 

The go\eniment thus stceied its course between 
the two paiLies that wcio now foi.Tiiing, seeietly 
inclining to the modeiate paity, but constantly 
appiehcnsive lest this teudeucy should be too 
peiceptible. In the meantime, Camille published 
a number still nioio severe than the foimei, and 
which was addiessed to the Jacobins It v,.is 
intituled, “ My Defence and it was the boldest 
and most teriible leciimiiiatioii against Ins ad- 
versaiies. 

On the subject of the eiasuie of his name flora 
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tlio Coiclclieis, lie said, “Pudon, Liethicn and 
livLuds, it I stdl VLUtiue to take the title of Old 
Goidcliei, aitei tlio leholution of the dub, which 
loibids nio to deck iriyacU witli that name. But 
in tiutli It IS a jiiGLo ot insolence so unlieaid of, 
that of a gi uid-cluld ie\o\ting againat ila giand- 
sue, and foihidding him to use hib own name, that 
I must plead tins c ni&e against those uiigiatelul 
sous I should like to know to whom the name 
ought to bcluDg, whether to the giand-papa oi to 
the chiUlieii whom he has hegotten, not a tenth 
put of whom he has evei acknowledged, or even 
luinwn, hut who assume to diive hmi fioth the 
pateiiml home 

lie then enteis into an explanation of his 
opinions. “Tho vessel of the lepublic is being 
navigated between two sunken locks, the lock ot 
exaggeratism, and the sandbank of modejivtism 
Seeing that Pue Dnohuic and almost all the 
patiiotic sentiULls weib on detk, glass m hand, 
Bolt-ly occupied on the look out, and bliotitmg,Thcie I 
avast^ juii lie luiiiimg agionnd upon niodeiatisml 
It suited wi 11 with my position as an old Coidehei 
and eldei of the Jacobins, that 1 should take upon 
mjbdf a cmc-ful watch, and wlnUv none of 

the youngei men would iindci take, lest they should 
injiue tliui popuhiity, that ot cijingout, Iheie I 
avastl you will stiikeupon cxaggeiatism 1 and this 
13 the obligation which all my colleagues in the 
convention ought to feel that they owe inc, that I 
of having ii&ktd nn populaiity itself, in oidei to 
aivo the ship in which my caigo was not gieatei 
than then own ” 

He then justified himself for this expiession, 
with which he Ind been so fieriuentlyiepioathed : 
V^i7iocnt Put </ou))is Crpouji BouJiotUy " I ceitainly 
did,” said he, “in 17117 call Louis XVI ‘my fat 
booby ot a king,* without being basulled (em6as- 
idlt) for it. Could Bnucliotte be a moie impoit- 
aiit personage 

He then leviewed his adveiaaiies ; to Collot- 
d’llerbois ho said, that if he, Desinouhns, had his 
Dillon, he, Lollot, had lus Biunet and his Pioli, 
both of whom ho had defended. He siid to B.ir- 
leie, “People no loiigei know one another at the 
Mountain , it it hid been an old Coidehei, like 
myself, an upright {i ectdu})ie) patiiot, Billaud- 
Vaieiiiies for exiniplo, who liad scolded me so 
seveiely, utifjue , I would have said, 

it is the box on the cai given by the impetuous 
St Paul to the good St Pettr, who has tians- 
gressed. But thou, my dem Barieie, thou, the 
happy guaidnn of Pamda* ^ tlion, the president 
of the Ftuillans ' thou who hast pioposed the 
ciiiiiniittee of fcwcUe’ thou who, on the 2nd of 
June, didbt ui the committee of public welfaie, 
move the q^uestion whether Dinton should be 
aireated ’ thou, many nioic of whose faults I 
could leveal, if I weie to rummage the old sack, 
[U TieuvG sut/f,) tint thou shouldai all at once 
shout out liohtspMrei Robeapicne ! and that I 
should be so haidly apostrophized by thee I” 

“ All this is but a domestic squabble,” adds Ca- 
mille, “ between my friends, the patnots CoUot 

* Alludlrc to the piece of Pamela^ the perfonuance of 
which had been prohibited 

t Birrfero «i the time of his nobility described himself as 
U M\eux. sac 


and Baiiae, but I shall in my tuin jiiit inystlf 
into a thuinicimg passion (/jou/Huaiit ca 
with Pa^ PuchCney who styks iiu i paltiy vik 
mtiiguei, a scouiuUcl wlio would bung one to the 
guillotine, a cmispii itoi who wi&Ik i tlio piisuns to 
be opened in oidei to make* a new Voiidce of them, 
a spy lu the piy of Pitt, a Uiigcued jitk iss i 
WAIT roil ME, HnULUi, AND I win UL WllII rillL 
IN A MOftirfir Ileie it is not vvitli coii'ne abuse 
and mcio woids that 1 shall attack thee, it is with 
facta ” 

Cmiille, who had been accused by Ildbcit of 
haling maiiied a wealthy woman, and ot dining 
with aiiatociat&j then naiiated the ciicimistances 
of his inaiiiage, which had bioiiglit Imn an income 
of four thousand lines, and he dicw a picture of 
his Simple, letiicd, and easy life Then, leeiiiiing 
again to Hdbeit, bo called to mind hia toiiuci 
occupation of check tikci, and bis thefts, which 
had diiven him fiom the thcatie, hia sudden 
and well-known soiuce of wealth, and coveied him 
with the most descived oppiobimm lie naiiatcd 
and showed how Boucliotte had paid Ili^beitout 
of the funds of the wai deputment, hist ono bun- 
dled and twenty tUovwiuid h incb, then ten, then swty 
thong md, foi tlie copies of Pcie Di/t/n/iedistiibiited 
among the aimies j that these same copies were 
not woith moie than sixteen thousand hancs, and 
th,it consequently the nation had been dofiaiidcd 
of the suiplus 

“Two hnndied thousand fniics I” exclaimed 
Cimille, “to tint poor sans ciilotto Hdbeit, foi 
suppoiting the motionsof Pioh Miid of Cloot/ ’ two 
huudied tliousuid fianca foi ealummatuig DaiUoii, 
Lindet, Cunbuii, Tliuuot, Lieiuix, Philippe lu^ 
Bomdon of the Oise, Banns, Fieion, d’Eglantiiie, 
Legendie, Camillc-Desmoiihns, and almost all the 
commissioneis of tho Convention ’ foi mundatmg 
Fiance with his wiitings, BO well adapted to form 
the mmd and tho heat* two bundled thousand 
fiancs lioni Boucliotte 1 Can any body', aftei this, 
be surpiised at Hebei t’s filial exclamation at the 
sitting of the Jacobins To dai e to attack BouchoUc I 
— BouchoUe, uho has placed sans culotte gmeials at 
the head of the anmes ' — Boucliotte, so pwe a patiiot I 
All I am astoiiished at is, that m the tianaports ot | 
his giatitude, Pei e Diii/ieue did not exclaim Bou- \ 
eliotte, who has given me two bundled thousand 
livies since the month of June ” 

“Ihou talkcst to me,” pioceeds Camille, “of 
my OBBociation^' , but does not evciy body know that 
it IS with Kock the banker, tho intimate liiend ot 
Dumouiiez, and with the wife of Rochechouait, 
tho agent foi the emigiants, that Hdbcit, this patiiot 
of note, attei liavmg slandered m his paper the 
puicfit men of the repiibhc, goes, to lua great de- 
light, both himself and hia Jacqueline, to spend 
the most pleasant part of summei m the country, 
to diink Pitt’s wine, and to dimkbumpeis to the 
luiii of the reputation of the founders of libeiiy 

Camille next reproachea Ildbeit with the style 
of his paper. “Knowesb thou not, Hdbeit, that 
when the tyrants of Europe wish to make their 
slaves believe that Fiance is coveied with the 

• An expression used by the newshawkers, who when 
they sold the sheets of the Pire PuchSne newspaper, cileil | 
through the streets Jl est bou^rement en oolire le Pire 
Ouchlite 
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darkiioHs of tin* barburoiis ageR, that PariSj that town 
so colebratud for its attio wit and its taste, is 
])copled with Vandals; knoweat timu not, Avretcli, 
that it is but cuttings from iliy papers that they 
insert in their gazettes '{ as if tho people were as 
ignorant as thovi wouUUt make J-Ir, Pitt believe, 
or as if tliey could not bo addressed except in 
language so gross ; as if that were the dialect of 
the convention and of the committee of public 
welfare ; or aa if thy obscenities were identified 
with tlie nation; or aa if a sewer of Paris were the 
Seine.’’ 

Camille then accuses him of having advocated, 
through the numbers of his publication, the liorri- 
ble acanilal of the worship of reaaoTi, and after- 
wards exclaims : “ le it, then, this base sycophant, 
who has for his wages two hundred thousand 
livres, that sliall reproach me with niy wife’s 
income of four thousand livres ? Is it this intimate 
friend of the Kocks, the Uocheehouarts, and a 
score of other rascals, tliat shall reproach me with 
iiiy associations 1 Is it this insensate or pei-fidious 
scribbler that shall reproach me with my nristo- | 
cratic writings 1 — he, too, whoso papers I will 
prove to bo the delight of Coblentz and the only 
hope of Pitt ! Shall that man, struck out of tho 
U'lt of the servants of the theatre for his robberies, 
cause to bo struck off the list of the Jacobins, for 
mure mutter of opinion, tliose deputies who ai'e 
tliu immortal founders of the republic? Is this 
writer for the sliamblos to be tlie arbiter of opinion 
— tlie mentor of the French people ? 

“ Lot tlmni despair,” adds Canulle-Desmoulins, 
of over intimidating mo by the terrors and the 
rumours of my arrest, which they are disseminat- 
ing around me ! Wo know that there were vil- 
lains who conspired on the Slst of May against the 
most cnergollc members of tlie Mountain J 0 my 
colleagues, I aliall say to you, as Brutus did to 
Cicero •. We hate too great u fear of deaths exiles and 
porerty. iViiiiiuHi tiiiiaaiHs mortem cC ea;i^utiu etjjait- 
pertateoi. What ! when twelve hundred thousand 
Fronchmen are everyday boldly storming redoubts 
bristling Nvith the moat murderous artillery, and 
fly from victory to victory, shall we deputies to the 
convention — we wlio can never fall like the soldier, 
in the obscurity of night, sliot in the dark, and 
without a witness of hia bravery — we, whose death 
in the cause of liberty cannot be other than glo- 
rious and solemn, as suffered in the face of the 
whole nation, of Europe, and of posterity — shall 
we be more cowardly than our soldiers ? shall we 
be afraid to look Bouchotte in the face ? slinll we 
not dare to brave the fierce ivrath of P^re PucJieiie, 
so that we should also obtain that victory which 
the people expect from us, the victory over the 
ulti’a>revoIiitionists as well as over the coiinUr- 
revolutionists ; the victory over all the intriguers, 
all the rogues, all the ambitious, and over every one 
of the enemies of the common weal. 

Docs any one believe that even upon the 
scaffold, supported by that intensity of feeling with 
which I liiivo passioimtoly loved my country and 
the republic, and that crowned with the esteem 
and the regret of all true republicans, I would put 
my fate in comparison with the fortune of Uiat 
miserable wreteli Hubert, who in his paper is 
urging twenty classes of citizens to revolt and to 
I despair ; who in order to escape from liia remorse 


and his slanders, must fly to some intoxication 
greater than wine can induce, and be incessantly 
licking tho blood at the foot of the guillotine ! 
What is then the scaffold for a patriot any thing 
else than the pedestal of the Sidneys and the John . 
de Witts? What is it \\\ this time of wai', wherein 
I have had my two brothers cut to pieces in tho 
cause of liberty — what else is the guillotino more 
than the sti*oke of a sabre, and the most glorious 
of all for a deputy, the victim of his courage and 
of hia republicanism ?” 

These pages will convey an idea of the manners 
of the time. Tho roughness, the sternness, tho 
eloquence of Rome and Athens had re- appeared j 
among ua together with democratic liberty. 

This new number of Camillo-Desmoulina’ paper 
caused a still greater ferment than its predeces- 
sors. Hebert did not cease to denouiico him at 
the Jacobins, and to call for the report of the com- 
mission. At length, on the ICth Nivose, Collot 
d’Herboia addressed the Absembly upon that rcporl. 
Tlie concourse was as great ns nn the day when the 
discussion was first opened, and seats wero sold at 
quite as high a price. Collet showed more impar- 
tiality than one could Iiave expected from a friend 
ofRonsin. He reprimanded l^liilippcau for impli- 
cating the committee of juiblic welfare in his accu- 
sations; for evincing tho most favoui’able inclina- 
tions towards suspected persons; for speaking of 
Biron in an eulogistic manner, wJn’io lie assailed 
Rossigiiol with abuse; and lastly, for exliibiting 
precisely the same preferences ns the aristocrats. 
He brought forward another charge against him, 
which, under the circiinistanccs, had some weight; 
and this was, that in liis last publication, he had 
withdrawn the accusations pointed against General 
Fabi’c-Fond, the brother of Fabre d’Eglantiiie. 
PhiJippeau, who in point of fact Imd iio acijuaint- 
auce with either Fabre or Camille, had de- 
nounced the brother of the former, whom lie con- 
ceived he had found deficient in hia duty in La 
Vendee. Once brought into contact with Fabre by 
his position, and accused with him, he had, from a 
very natural regard, suppressed tho allegatioua re- 
lative to bis brother. This alone would prove that 
they irad been led separately, and without knowing 
one another, to act as they had done, and that they 
formed no substantive faction. But party spirit 
came to a different conclusion; and CoUot insi- 
nuated that there existed a secret intrigue, and a 
communication between the persons accused of mo- 
derotism. He ransacked the past, and repnmehed 
Plulippeau with his votes upon Louia XVI. and 
upon Mai’at, As for Camille, he treated him nmeh 
more favourably. He represented him as a good 
patriot, led astray by evil associations, whom they 
ought to forgive, px'ovidod heat the same time pro- 
mised not to indulge in any such e.xuberauce of 
wit for the future. He therefore proposed the 
expulsion of Philippeau, and the simple and mere 
reprimaud of Camille. 

At this moment Camille, who was present at the 
sitting, caused a letter to be handed to the presi- 
dent, declaring that his defence was contained in 
his last number, and requesting that the society 
would permit the contents to be read. On this 
proposition, Hubert, wlio dreaded the reading of 
that number, wherein the shameful actions of hia 
past life were publicly stated, addressed the society, 
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and said that- there was an evident intention to On the IHlh tlie sitting was rosumed. Philip* 
confuse tho discussion by calumniating himself, peau was absent. As every body was jaded with 
and that to divert attention, it had beoii alleged the diacugsion concerning him, and which diaclosod 
tliat he had robbed the treasury, which was an nothing; the society next went upon tho fllfairof 
atrocious falsehood. “ I have the evidences in Camille-Desmoulins, Ho was called upon to ex* 
my hands,” exclaimed Camille. These words plain himself as to the praises he had bestowed on 
caused a great disturbance. Robespierre the Philippeau, and his connexion with him. Camille 
younger then said, that all pergonal discussions professed that he was utterly unacquainted with him; 
should be excluded; that the society had not met Camille had been at first indneod to believe from 
to enter into matters that merely concerned private facta adduced to him by Goupiileau and Bourdon, 
character, and that if Hilbert had been a thief, that Philippeau had stated nothing but what was 
the society could not notice that fact; that those true, and these facts had raised liis indignation, but 
who had reason to reproach themselves, ought on the present occasion, when he saw upon dis* 
not to interrupt the genci’al discussion. At cussing the matter, that Philippeau had distorted 
these expressions, which were far from satisfac- the truth, (an impression which universally oh- 
tory, Pldbert exclaimed, “I have nothing to rc- tained,) he retracted his approbation, and declared 
proach myself with !” “ The disturbances in the that he had no longer any opinion on this subject, 
departments,” resumed Robespierre the younger, Robespierre, again speaking upon tlic question 
are thy work ; it is thou who hast contributed to as concerned Camille, repeated what he had already 
excite them by im])ugning religious toleration.” said concerning him, that although he bore a high 
To this charge He'berfc made no reply. Robes- character, yet that this generally approved cha- 
pierre the elder then spoke, and keeping himself racter did not justify him in writing against the 
more within bounds than his brother, but without patriots ; that in fact, his publications were, as it 
being a whit more favourable to H<ibert, said that were, devoured by the aristocrats, who were de- 
Collot had put the question in its proper point of lighted with tliom, and consequently they had a 
view; that an unfortunate incident had disturbed great sale in everyone of the departments; that 
the dignity of the discussion; that every one was to he had translated Tacitus without undorsianding 
blame, not only Hubert, but all those who had him ; that he ought to be treated like a thoughtless 
replied to biin. “ What I am about to say,” added child playing with edge tools and making bad u»c 
he, “ is not pointed against any one liidivklunl. He of them ; that he must undertake to quit the ariH- 
who ia himself a calumniator, cornea with a very tocrata and the bad company that luid seduced 
bad grace to make his complaint against those him ; and that, although they forgave him, they 
who calumniiite him. Those, therefore, who have ought at least to burn Ins publications. Camille, 
condemned others in haste and with precipitation throwing aside those terms of conventional respect 
and rage ought not to complain of ijijustice. Let which ho ong))t in prudence to liavo ke])t towards 
every one tax ins own conscience, and apply these the haughty Robespierre, then cried out from his 
reflections to himself. I had wished to prevent the place: "Burning is not answering.” — "Well 
present discussion. It was also my desire, that in then,” resumed the irritated Robespierre, “wo 
private inteiwiesvs, and in friendly conferences, won’t burn, but we’ll answer. Let Camille’s pub- 
each one should explain himself, and confess his licutiona be immediately read, more especially as 
errors. Then folks can understand one another, he will have it so; let him be covered with ig- 
and scandal can be dispensed with. But there is nomiuy; let not tho society restrain its indignation, 
nothing of the sort iiere. Pamphlets have been since he persists in maintaining his diatribes and 
issued tlio day after, witli the express purpose of his dangerous principles. The man who so per- 
creating a sensation. Now, all that concerns us in thiaciously adheres to his perfidious writings is 
all these personal quarrels, is not to know whether perhaps more than misled. Had ho meant well, 
angry foulings and injustire have not been exhi- if be Ijad writton in the simplicity of his heart, 
bited oil all sides; but whether the charges pre- he would not have ventured to stiuid up any 
ferred by Philippeau against the men to whom the longer iu fiiv(air of works condemned by the pa- 
raust important of our wars are confided are well trjf>ts, and sought after by tlm couiiter-revoJution- 
founded. This is what ought to be ascertained, for ists. His is but an aasumod courage ; it reveals 
the benefit, not of the individuals, but of the re- the anonymous persona under whose dictation 
public,” Camille has written his newspaper; it demonstrates 

Robespierre, in fact, thought that there was no tliat he is the organ of a villainous faction, that hog 
object iu discussing the charges of Camille against borrowed Ilia pen to circulate its poison with 
Hdbci’t, for everybody knew how capable they wei'e greater boldness and certainty.” Camille in vain 
of proof; moreover, they enutained nothing that begged to be allowed to speak, that he might pacify 
the i-epuhlic had an interest in verifying; but that, Robespierre; but they refused to hear him, and 
on the contrary, it was of greatimportance to throw immediately began to read his papers. What- 
some light upon the conduct of the generals in La ever conventional forms of good breeding indi- 
Vende'e. In point of fact, tlie debate relative to viduals observe towards one another in political 
Philippeau was continued. The sitting was entirely squabbles, it is not long before self-esteem is in- 
devoted to the examination of a great number of volved. With the susceptibility of Robespierre, and 
eye-witnesses; but amidst their contradictory affir- the simple unreflecting disposition of Camillo, tho 
mationa, Daiiton and Robespierre declared that division of opinions was not long before it became 
they did not see their way; and that they did not a conflict between self-esteem and hatred. Robea- 
know what to think of the matter. The dis- pierre despised Hdbert and his parUsana too much 
cussion, which was already very protracted, was to ever embroil himself with them; but he wng 
adjourned to the next sitting, well enough inclined to contend with a writer 
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go celebrated in the revolution aa Camille-Des- 
nioulina ; and the latter did manage matters so 
adroitly aa to prevent an open rupture. 

The reading of Camillo’s numbers took up two 
entire bittinga. They next ])roceeded to deal witli 
Fabro. They iiiterrogatud him, and called upon 
him to say what j)arc he had had in the new publi- 
cations recently circulated. He replied, not one 
single stroke, and that so far as concerned Philip- 
peau and Bourdon of the Oise, he could safely say 
he knew them not. At length they desired to 
declare themselves with respect to the four de- 
nounced individuals. Robespierre, although n(» 
longer disposed to deal gently with Camille, moved 
that the debate should not be further proceeded 
with, and that the society should next consider a 
far more important matter, a subject more worthy 
of its attention, and of greater service to the public 
feeding, namely, the vices and crimes of the Eng- 
lish government. That atrocious government/’ 
said he, conceals, under some appearance of 
liberty, the principles of despotism and an atrocious 
Machiavelism j we ought to denounce it to its own 
subjects, and to reply to its calumnies by demon- 
sti’ating its faulty organization and its misdeeds.” 
Tdiis subject was completely according to the taste 
of the Jacobins, as it opened so vast a field to their 
accusing imagination ; but some of them had 
rather that the names of Pliilippcau, Camille, 
Bour<lon, and Fabrc, wore first struck off the list. 
One voice even accused Robespierre of arrogating 
to himself a. sort of dictatorship. " My dictator- 
ship,” ho exclaimed, is that of Marat and Le- 
polloticr ; it consists in being exposed every day to 
the daggers of the tyrants. But I am weary of 
the dibsouance daily exhibited in the body of the 
huciety, and which can produce no beneficial re- 
sult. Our real unornies are the foreign powers ; 
they are the parties we ought to pursue, and whose 
plots it behoves us to unveil.” Robespien’e con- 
Bequently renewed bis motion, and thereupon H 
was amidst applauses carried, that the society, 
setting asido the disputes which had arisen between 
individuals, should devote the succeeding sittings, 
without Interruption, to the discussion of the vices 
of the English government. 

This was indeed most seasonably turning the 
restless imagination of the Jacobins from their 
purpose, and directing their attention to a subject 
that was likely to occupy them for a considerable 
period, Philippeau had already gono away, with- 
out troubling himself about their decision. Camille 
aud Bourdon were neither excluded or confirmed, 
their names were no longer mentioned, and they 
contented themselves by withdrawing thoinsclves 
from the club. As for Fabre d’Eglantine, not- 
withstanding Chabot had justified him, the facts 
which daily came to the knowledge of the committee 
of general welfai’e, left no doubt whatever of liis 
guilty knowledge. The committee was thei’efore 
obliged to issue a warrant for his arrest, and to 
include him with Chabot, Baziro, Delaunay, and 
Julian of Toulouse. 

All these discussions created an injurious im- 
pression against the new moderatists. There 
was not the slightest intelligence between them. 
Philippeau, at one time almost a Girondist, 
was pot acquainted with either Camille, Fabre, or 
Boiu’don; Camille was the only one who was upon 


an inbiinato fooLing with Fabre; as for Bourdon, he 
was an utter stranger to the other three. But an 
idea began now to gain ground, that there was a 
secret faction, of which these persons were either 
the accessaries or the dupes. The happy disposi- 
tion and the epicurean habits of Camille, and the 
circumstance of his twice or thrico dining with some 
of the wealthy financiers of the time, the evident 
participation of Fabre with the tricksy stock- 
jobbers, and his recent \vealth, caused it to be 
supposed that they wore connected with the so- 
called eoiTupting faction. People durst not vet 
designate Danton^as being its leader; but if he was 
not accused in a public manner, if Hdbert in his 
paper, and the Cordeliers in their tribune, dealt 
gently with this powerful revolutionist, they said 
freely tO'one auotlier what they dai’ed not openly 
publish. 

The person most injurious to the party was 
Lacroix, wliose nialveimtions in Belgiiiin wore so 
evident, that any one might well impute them to 
him without being deemed a libeller, and without 
hia daring to reply. Common report associated 
him with the moderatists on account of his former 
connexion with Danton, and he was the cause of 
their being involved in his disgrace, 

The Cordeliers, who were dissatisfied that the 
Jacobins had discliarged the order of the day with 
respect to the denounced persons, resolved, 1, tliat 
Philippeau was a libeller; 2, tliat Bourdon, the per- 
tinacious ncciiaor of Ronsin, Vincent, and of the 
war-offices, no longer possessed their confidonoe, 
and in their eyes was none other than an accom- 
plice of Phillj^peau; 3^ that Fabre, wlio identified 
himself with the sentiments of Bourdon and Phi- 
lippeau, w’as no more than an astute intriguer; 
4, tliat Camille, already struelc off their list, no 
longer possessed their confidence, although he liad 
in former times rendered essential services to the 
revolution. 

After Ronsin and Vincent had been for some 
time detained in prison, they were set at liberty, 
as they could not be conimittHl for trial upon any 
distinct charge. There was no possibility of prose- 
cuting Ronsin for his conduct in La VendJe, for the 
events of that war were covered by a thick veil; or 
for wliat lie had done at Lyons, for that would 
raise a dangerous question, and at the same time 
accuse Collot dTderbois, aud the entire system of 
government as it then existed. It was quite as 
impossible to prosecute Vincent for certain despotic 
proceedings in the war offices. There ^\as no 
bringing either of them to any otherthuu a political 
trial, and the time had not arrived for their being 
subjected to such a procedure. They were there- 
fore enlarged*, to the great joy of the Cordeliers, 
and of all the t-paulctUrs of the revolutionary 
array. 

Vincent was a young man of twenty and some 
odd years, a sort of madman, whose illusions were 
of a morbid character, and in whom insanity, or 
rather personal ambition, was predominant. One 
day when his wife, who was visiting him in his 
confinement, told him the news respecting himself, 
being highly irritated at what she told lum, he 
pounced upon a piece of raw meat, and said while 
lie devoured it, “I would in this way devour all 

* The 14th Pluviose (2nd Fehruary), 
n d *> 
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those wictdics Uoii&in, wboluul hccn at fhiru 
cut tunes i secoiul iite p unplikLi ci , a contiactox, 
ftiid genei'il, combined Avith considci 'ible iiitolh 
genet, icmaik-iblc ujuiige and gic it aetivit} Na 
tuiad} disposed to amphty c\oi) thnig, he was the 
most distnigaishod of thoae 'idvcutiiieis who had 
olfticd tliemaelvcs aa instiumcnts of the new go- 
Vcnuiieut, As commandci of the revolutionaij 
lumy, he considoied how to make the best of hia 
situation, eithei as ofteiing ‘ulviutages to himself, 
Ins fnenda, 01 in aid of tlietiiuniph of thatstateof 
things to winch ho belonged He and Vuiconfcjwhcn 
in ]iiisun togetlici, had slwajs talked with lu au 
of supeiiontj , tliej weio always aajnig tint the} 
aliould tiiumph ovei iiitugue, tint they slioulil be 
lelcased by tlic aid of then p.ufcmns, tint they, 
themselves, should go and ciilaige the nnpiisoned 
patiiots, and should send all the othci piisoneis to 
the giiillotuie Ih y Ind esused git it uncisinesa 
to those uufuituii itcs ulio iieic then fellow pii- 
soiiua, and kit them in uttci c mstcinatum 

llity hid staicJy been sot at libLi(y,\vhcu they 
loudly dcchrcd that the} ^^ouhl be icvcnged, uul ' 
th it they would demand salisracbon of thc/i one | 
lines The committee of public ^^elfa^e could 
acMccly have done otheuMise tliau lelease them, 
hut the coraiiuttQQ was soon nruk awaic tint they ' 
had let loose tuo fuiios, and tint the} must ho put 
out of the po'^el of cominittuig mischief Theie 
iiowienuuitd at raiisfoui thousand men bolong- 
mg tu the lc^o]u£loual} aiiu} Among these weie 
to be found 'idvcntuicia, thieves, wd SepUmh'ise}s*, 
who assumed tlic nn&k of patuotism, and nlio had 
much lathei ataj *it home and cominit spoliations 
in the mteiioi, than go tn the fiontieis to lead a 
life of piivatiou, haidship, 'uid dingci These 
petty t}iants, with then inouat'icUes mid then 
ouoimous sahios, piactiscd the most intoleiablo 
aiiogauce m places of public lesoit Being piovided 
with aitiheiy, ainniunitioiij and an cnteiprjsing 
cornnandoi, thc} weio in a situation to become 
dangeious, "With these weie associated the biawl- 
eis who filled the offices in Vincent’s clepart- 
nient The littei ^^as then civil, as Bon sm was 
then militai} coinmanlei Tlieie w is a constant 
inteicoinsi, inaint uned bctwoui them ind the com 
niune tin nigli Ilcb^it, in 1 the deputy Chauniette, as 
wlU as P iclie thc ina>a, \iho m is evei icadv to pay 
liib cfuit to c\Gi} pjut),aiid to fawn upon those he 
ditadcd !Monioio, one of the piosiduits of the 
Couklieia, was then fiUliful paitisan and advo 
cato at thc Jacobins Thus lioiisin, Vincent, Hd 
belt, Chanmette, and Komoio, nil went togcthei , 
and Pachc uid Bouchottc weie idded to the list, 
as time stiving adlieients, who peiniitted them to 
usiup the tun gic it anthoiities 

Ahead} had these men shown then iimbilit} to 
express thcnisehcs m limited teims against those 
repi Lscnt-itn cs wlio, as they said, designed to keep 
the Bupi Lino power ioi evei* in thou hands, and to 
epaie the aiisLociats One da}, when thej weie 
dining at Pache’s, tlie} tlicie met with Legendie, 
a fiiend of Dantun, formeily the mutator of Ins 
vehcrncuee, and who now affected his lescrve, and 
became the -victim of following lus example m that 
icspect, foi he became the object of the attacks 

* For an e-^plaaation of this revolutionary term, see 
anle, p 97, col 1 note 


which no one vciitiiicd to point at Dintou biinsolf 
Bdism and Vincent addicsscd olknsivu c\.pics 
simis to him Vincent, who had bci'ii uiidci obli 
gations to liim, cnibi iccd Inni, saying that lie 
cmbiaccd the old, and not tlu new Ligcn 
die, that the new LcgciuUo hid become a ^ 
modeiatist, and moiited no minV ippiobation ' 
Vincent tlieii asked him iioiik illy, tthctlui, when 
upon lus missions, he had w oui the costiune of a 
deput} Legendie hiving answciud him by say 
mg tliat he had worn it when with the aimies, 
Vincent added tint tins ditss was vciy pompous, 
hut unworthy of gonuine icpublicans, that bo 
should dioss up a la} fignie lu tliatvciy cobtume, 
and cal! the people togethei, and should say to 
them “ riiese aie the icpicscntativos }ou Inie 
clioben, they t ilU to you of cqualit}, and yet covei 
themselves with gold and ieatheis” Hi said 
tint he should then bum the lay figuie Legendie 
then lepiimanded him foi Ins foil} and sedition 
They wcie neii upon coming to blows, to the 
I gicat aUim of Pachc Lcgciulic having expiesscd 
I a dcsiic to addicss Inmself to Bonsin, who showed 
I less terapei, and hiving called n[)on l/irn to ic 
, stiam Vincent, Bonsin inswcied tint Vmcent w la 
I indeed lathei waim, but Lint his chuactoi w is 
adapted to cucunistnicoB, md that such men weit 
neeessni} m tin timcB in winch tin} lived ‘‘ Yon 
hive,*’ added llonain, “alactiun in the bosom of 
the assembly, if }ou cb not cast it out wo shall 
ciU you to account ” Legoinho kft the place in 
high dudgeon, and lopeatcd all tliiit he liul fscen 
and hoaid at the entcitammcnt The coinciRatuni 
became geneially known, and fuiinsbul a new 
pi oof of the audicityand fienz} of the two men 
who had been lelensi d fioin conhntnunt 
Tlicie was expiesscd a vciy gicit lespcot foi 
Pacho and for hib vutuea, is the Jacobin bad loi 
meil} done when Pache w aa ministci F ichc some 
how or otbei contnvLd to soothe all vioknt men 
by his mildness and complaisance ''J lic} wcio 
delighted to see then passions lecogniscd b} a 
mail who had meiy appeal ance of wisdom Tlie 
new Jeioliitiomsts intended, as the} said, to nuko 
him au nifluentiid pcisomigc in then goveiiiinent , 
foi without biMiig an} methodized intention, 
Without even having in ituicd the plan of, oi }et 
possessing sufficient coinage foi an inBiiiicction, 
they wcip incessantly talking, as all those plotteis 
do who begin by tiying then atiength and venting 
then impitience in woids They publicly said, 
other institutions weic now lequncd The only 
thing that satisfied them in thc jnesent oigamza 
tion of the goveinment was the icvolutionaiy 
tiibuiul and aimy The} had therefoie devised a 
constitution, consisting of a supume tiibiinal, over 
whom a chief judge was to preside, and a militaiy 
council, undei the diiection of a commandei in 
chief Undei this foim of government, eveiy 
thing was to bo made the subject of a mihtai}- 
judicial administration The coramandei in chief 
of the aimies and the chief judge weie to be the 
gieateat pozsonages There was to be attaclied to 
the tiibunal a high ex officio accusei, who vias to 
possess the title of censoi , fiom whom all piosi cu 
tions -weie to emanate Thus, in tins sclieme, con 
ceived in a moment of levolutioinr} dchuuni, the 
two essential, nay, the onl} piacticnl cUitioH to be 
jicrfoimed by goveinment weie those of condomna 
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turn and war. It is not wtirtli ^YlulG iiujniring 
wlicLliov tliis olan originated in the reveries of an 
individual, or wlictlior it were the concoction of 
many; wliether it existed othenviso than as a 
mere thcnvetioal oonveraation, or whether it had 
been committed to writing; Imt this nmeh is cer- 
i.'iin, that its model was to he traced in the revolu- 
tionary commiaaiona oatablishcd at Lyons, Mai*- 
seilles, Toviloii, llorde.nnXj Nantes, and that, with 
their imaginations fully occupied with what they 
liad done in those great cities, these teiinble exe- 
cutioners projinacd to govern all France on the 
same plan, and to malm the violence of a day the 
model of a jiermanent government. As j'et they 
had only designated one of the persons designed 
for filling the highest sitiialloiis. Pache was won- 
derfully fitted for the place of a chief judge; the 
conspirators therefore said that he ought to be the 
chief judge, and that ho should bo so. Without 
]cn/)wing ndiat w'ns the nature of the deslgi), or 
what this place of chief judge meant, many per- 
sona repeated as a piece of news, “ Pacho is to bo 
appointed chief judge.” Tliis report wont its 
round without being cUher explained or under- 
stood, Ah for the dignity of a conimander-in- 
chief, althougli Ronsiii was gcuoral of the revolu- 
lumavy army, ho durst not make any pretensions 
to it, and his partisans did not venturo to propose 
him, as a much more distinguishod name was 
required for Huch a dignity. Chaiunotte was also 
hinted at by some as likely to bo censor; but his 
name had not been very frequently uttered in 
connection with this rciiort. Tndeod, amongst 
■ these various vuiuour.s, only one could bo said to 
be geiiernlly diH'iisod, and that was, Vache is to he 
the chief jnchje. 

Throughout tho whole revolution, when the long 
excited passions of .a party were ready to explode, 
it was always a defeat, a treason, a dearth, in 
short, somo public calamity or other, that served 
as a pretext for the explosion. It was precisely 
tho same in the present instance. The second 
law of tlio maximum f uhich, going furtlier back 
than tliG retail shops, estimated tlie value of 
commodities at the very place of their manu- 
facture, settled the price of carriage, regulated 
the profits of tho wholesale dealer, as well as 
the retail dealer, had been passed ; but com- 
merce yet contrived to escape the despotism of 
tho law in a thousand ways, and evaded it chiefly 
in a most mischievous way, namely, by suspend- 
ing its operations. The restriction on the sale of 
goods was quite as great as before, and although 
they vere nu longer to bo refused in exchange 
for the assignat, yet they wore concealed, or no 
longer changed hands, nor were they sent to tlie 
places where there was a demand for them. The 
dearth was therefore very great, owing to this 
general stagnation of commerce. However, the 
extraordinary efforts of tho government, and the 
labours of the commission for provisions, had par- 
tially succeeded in diminishing the scarcity of 
com, and above all, in lessening the apprehensions 
of scarcity, a matter quite as formidable as the 
dearth itself, by reason of the disorder and confu- 
sion which it inflicts upon commercial relations. 
But a new calamity was beginning to be percep- 
tibly felt, namely, the w'ant of meat. The nume- 
rous herds that La Vendee had been used to send 


to tho neighbouring jn’ovinces, no longer found their 
way to Paris, after tho rebellion liad cnmiui'iiced. 
Tho departments of the Uliine had also ceased to 
bciid cattle ever since they had been tho seat of 
\yar;^ there was consequently a sn))stantial diminu- 
tion in tho quantity, Besides all tliis, the butchers 
wlio bought cattle at a high price, and who were 
compellable to sell them at the maximum price, en- 
deavoured to evade the law. The best meat was 
reserved for the rich, or for the citizen in easy cir- 
cumstances, who could afford to pay well for it. A 
great number of close markets were established, 
especially in the environs of Paris, and in the 
country; and nothing but the offal was left foi- the 
lower classes, or for the purchaser who went to the 
shops and bargained for tlie madimm\n'ice. Thus 
the butchers indemnified themselves by the inferior 
quality for the low price at which tlicy were obliged 
to sell. The people complained bitterly of the 
weight, the quality, tho rfpniesmiccs^^ and the 
close markets cstablislied in tho neighbourhood of 
Paris. As there was a aearcify of beasts, it had 
been found necessary to kill cows in calf. The 
populace then iinmedUitely said tliat the nristoci’at 
bu(chei*s intended to destroy the species, and de- 
manded the penalty of death ngninst tliose w'ho 
should kill cows in calf, and ewes in lamb. But 
this was not all. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, butler, 
and fisli, were no longer brought to inarltet. A 
cabbage cost twenty sons, People forestalled the 
waggons on the rond, Rurroundecl them, and bouglit 
tbeir load at any price. Few of these waggons 
reached Paris, where tlie populace awaited them in 
vain. Wherever a thing is to be done, there arc al-' 
ways plenty of persons ready enough to undertake 
it. People set about scouring tho counh7, in 
order to forestall the farmers by the Nvay as they 
brought vegetables to market. A multitude of men 
and women undertook this calling, and bought up 
provifcioua on account of tho rich, by paying for 
them more Ilian the fnazlmvm price. Were tlierea 
market better supplied tlian the others, these 
agents hurried thither and bore off the commodi- 
ties at a higher rate than the fixed price. Tho 
populace were violently excited against those Avho 
billowed this business. It was said, that among the 
number were many unfortunate women of the town, 
who had been deprived, by the measures adopted at 
the instigation of Chaumetto, of thoir deplorable 
means of subsistence, and who, in order to earn a 
livelihood, had followed this new calling. 

To remedy all those inconveniences, the com- 
mune had, on tho reiterated solicitations of the 
sections, ordered that the butchers should no longer 
forestall the cattle, or go beyond the ordinary 
markets; that they should not kill anywhere but 
ill the authorized slaughter-houses (oiat^oh's); that 
meat should be sold only in the shambles; that no 
person should any longer bo permitted to forestall 
farmers by the way ; that those who came in should 
be under tlie direction of the police, and should be 
equally distributed among the different markets; 
that people should go and take their stand at the 
butchers’ doors before six o’clock, for it fre- 

♦ Rejoiiissance, means that portion of inferior meat, 
which the buyer is compelled to take with the prime parts, 
and at the same price j this term is only used amongst 
butchers. Trans. 
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qiiently liappeiicd that they roao at three for tliia 
purpose. 

Those muUiphetl regulations could not save the 
people from tbe evils which they were enduring. 
The ultufi-vevolutiouista tortured their own imagina- 
tions to devise expedients. The last idea that had 
occurred to thom^ was, that the pleasure-grounds 
abounding In the suburljs of Paris, and pai’ticularly 
in the fauxboui’g St. Germain, might be brought 
into culiivation. Thereupon the commune, who 
never refused them any tiling, had immediately 
ordered that an account should be taken of these 
pleasure-grounds, and decided, that so soon as the 
list was made out, thoy should be planted with 
potatoes and culinary vegetables. They conceived, 
moreover, that as vegetables, milk, and poultry, 
were no longer brought to town, tho cause of this 
was to be imputed to the aristocrats who had I’C- | 
tired to tlieir seats around Paris. In point of fact, | 
a great number of persons who had taken the 
alarm, were concealed in their country houses. The 
sections came and proposed to the commune to 
pass a resolution, or to demand a law, compelling 
them to return. However, Cliaumotte feeling that 
this would be too odious a violation of personal 
liberty, contented himself with making a tlircateii- 
iug speech against the aristocrats who had gone to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Paris, He merely 
exhorted them to return to town, and directed tho 
village municipalities to keep an cyo upon their 
xnotiona. 

In the meantime, tlie evil was nt its height, and 
there was no lestrahiiug the irritation it produced. 
The confusion in the markets increased. Dis- 
turbances wei’O raised there every moment. People 
waited theii’ turn in the butchers’ shops, and in 
' spite of the prohibition to go thither before a cer- 
tain hour, there was precisely tlie same anxiety 
exhibited to get before oae another. They had 
there introduced a practice which had first been 
used at the doors of the bakers, and this was to 
fasten a cord that each one might lay hold of, and 
80 secure his turn; hut here, as it was at the 
bakers’ shops, mischievous persons, or those who 
could not get a good place, cut the cord; in that 
case, a general confusion arose among the waiting 
crowd, audtliey were ready to come to blows. 

After this, there was no knowing wlio was to 
blame. They could not, as before the Slsfc of May, 
complam that the convention refused a law of 
Maximum, the tiling of all most desired, for the con- 
vention did all that was required. In their inability 
tn devise any thing, they no longer asked for any- 
thing; but still they could not help complaining. 
The ij)aidtiii!i‘Sf Bouchotte’s clerks, and the Corde- 
liers, alleged that the cause of the dearth lay with 
the nioderatiafc faction in the convention; that 
CaminG-DesnioulinB, Philippean, Bourdon of the 
Oise, and their friends, w'ere the originators of the 
prevailing evils; that they could go on no longer, 
and that extraordinary means must be resorted to; 
and they added the old catch-word of all the insur- 
rections, ice -uant a Uadev, They then mysteriously 
whispered to one another : Paohe is to he chief judge. 

However, though the new party had very con- 
siderable means at its disposal, though it could take 
advantage of the revolutionary array and a dearth, 
it had neither the government or public opinion in 
its favour, for the Jacobins were averse to it. 


Ilonsiii, Vincent, and Hdbort, woro obliged to pro- 
fess ail apparent respect for the lawfully coiisti Luted 
authorities, to keep their designs secret, and to plot 
in the dark. At tho period of the lOtli of August, 
and the Slat of May, the conspirators being uias- 
tera of the coinmuno, of the Cordeliers, of the Ja- 
cobins, and all the clubs, and having uuiuoroiis 
and energetic partisans in the national assembly, 
and in the comraittees, when they ventured to con- 
spire openly, could publicly di-aw the popultico 
along in fcheir train, and avail themselves of masses 
for the execution of their plots. But this was far 
from being the case with the party of the ultra- 
Y&xduliomde, 

The reigning authority did not reject any one 
of the extraordinary means of defence or even of 
vengeance; treasonable practices now no longer 
impeached Us vigilance; on the contrary, victories 
on all the frontiers attested its power, its abilities, 
and its jseal. Consequently, those who attacked 
this authority, and nt the sumo time held out hopes 
of qualifications or energy superior to what it pos* 
aessed, were intriguers who were evidently pro- 
moting some irregular or ambitious schemes. Such 
was the public conviction, and the conspirators 
could not flatter themselves that they could draw 
the people in their train. Thus, liowever formid- 
able they might become if they were permitted to 
, proceed, they were for from being of irapurtiuico if 
their career was seasonably checked 

The committee kept its eyo upon thexu ; and It 
continued by a series of reports to make the two 
opposite parties of less importance. In tho ititra- 
revohitiomtSf it considered tlmt these were con- 
spirators who were to bo annihilated; and on tho 
contrai'y, in regard to tho modoratisls, it fiiin])]y 
recognised old friends, who held tho same opinions 
with itself, and of whobo j)atrioti 8 m there was no 
suspicioQ. But tliat it should not appear dcliciont 
in the article of strength to smite the ulU'a-m'olH‘ 
tionUtSf it was obliged to condemn the modcratists, 
and to unceasingly appeal to the influonce of terror. 
The latter were anxious to be heard. Camillo 
published fresh numbers ; Danton and his friends, 
in their private conversation, argued against the 
reasons of the committee, and a paper and wordy 
war was the consequence. A rancorous spirit 
supervened, and Saint-Just, Robespierre, Barrerc, 
and Billaud, who at first had only repelled the 
mcderatiats from policy and to fortify themselves 
against the ulti’a-revolutionists, now began to per- 
secute them from personal ill feeling and hatred. 
Camille had already, as wc have noticed, attacked 
Collot and Barrere, In his letter to Dillon, he 
liad addressed the dogmatic fanaticism of Saiiit- 
Just and the monkish austerity of Billaud in a 
tone of raillery which had deeply wounded them. 
He had at last irritated Robespierre at the Jaco- 
bins; and though he had highly commended him, 
he had Concluded by entirely alienating himself 
from him, Danton was far from being agreeable 
to tliem all, by reason of his high reputation; and 
at this time, now that he had retired from the 
conduct of public affairs, he remained in retire- 
ment, cenaurhig the government, and appearing to 
excite Camille’s caustic and babbling* pen, lie 
could not fail to become more odious to Uiem 

• BabillardCi an expression adopted by Camille himself. 
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liveiy iliy, and it waa luiidly io bo aup^macd that 
RobcHiiicLio would again expose iinubelt by de- 
tonding him 

Robcapiciio and Saint Juat, who wcie accua- 
toiiK d to di aw up iii the muuo of the committee 
the decimations of thou piineiplea, and wore m 
some measiuo chaiged with the moial departmeut 
of tlie goveiiiment, vvlide Baiifiie, Cainot, Biilaud, 
and otheis, took the management of the mateiial 
and admimsti Ltive depaitment, — Robespierre and 
Saint Just made two lepoita, the one tJie I 

mo)ul pi luoiples U'kicJi ouyht to guida the i evolutionary 
government^ the otliei oii tlie impiisonmenta of , 
which Camille had complained m The Old Cordelia. I 
We must now see in what way these two gloomy 
mmds conceived the foira of the i evolutionary 
governmentj and of the means of legeneiating a 
state 

The piinciple of demociatic government is 
viitue,” said Rohcapiene*, '‘and its mode of 
Dpeiation whilst it is gaming a film footing is 
terroi We desire to substitute in this oui coun- 
tiy, raoifthty foi selhahuess, piobity for honour, 
piinciplcs foi usages, duties for conventionalities, ^ 
the empue of leaaou for the tyianny of iasluou, 
the coutempt of vice fui the contempt of misfoitune, 
honest piide foi insolonce, gieatness of soul foi 
vanity, the love of gloiy foi the love of money, 
woithy pfisous loi good coinpaiij, ineiit foi m- I 
tuguo, tiUQ genma foi pictciidcd wit, sterling tiuth ' 
foi outwaid show, the cliaiin of contented happi i 
U093 for the hnguoi induced by plcosuic, the I 
gieitncsa of man fot the littleness of the great,' 
a niagnaiumous, poweiful, and liappy people for I 
a giddy, fiivolous, and wictched people, that is I 
to say, all the virtues and all the miiacics of the i 
republic, for all the vices and all tlie follies of the ' 
monaichy. To attain this end, tlieie was need of 
a iigoious and oiieigetio goveruniont, which should ' 
am mount eveiy obstacle whatever. There was, on 
the one hand, a biutal igiioiancc, together with a 
gioss cupidity, which looked foi nought else m the | 
republio than convulsions; on the other baud, 
theie existed a giovelhng and abased coiruptiou, ! 
anxious to enjoy all the giatifications of the formei 
luxury, and whicli could uevei resolve itself into 
tlio eiieigetic viitucs of the democracy Hence 
two factions one who desired to carry every thing 
beyond leason, who pushed every thing to extie 
mity, and in assailing supciatition, sought to set 
aside God himself, and to spill toiients of blood, 
under the pietext of avenging the lepubhc, the 
othei, who, being weak and vicious, did not con- 
aidei Itself sufficiently mtuous in aider to become so 
I tm ihUj and basely dcploicd all the necessaiy sacn- 
j fices whicli the establishment of vntue demanded 
One of these factious, said Saint Justf, would 
CONVERT LIDCRTY INTO A BACCHANAL, THE OIHER 
INTO A PROSIITUIE ” 

Robespieiie and Saint Just recapitulated the 
follies of some of the agents of the levolutionary 
gOYcinment, and of two or thiee procuratois of 
communes, who had assumed to renow the eiieigy 
of Maiat, and m so doing they alluded to all the 
extravagances of H^beit and his cieabures They 
then dwelt upon all the chaiges of weakness, ac* 

• Sitting of the 17th Pluviose, year II (5ih of February ) 

+ Report of 8th Vontoae (26ch of February ) 


quiescence, and sciibibihty imputed to the new 
modeiatists They lepioaclicd them foi synipa 
thisiiig With the widows of gcneials, the intiiguing 
ieinalea belonging to the old nobility, ind the aiis- 
tociats, in ahoit, foi continually alluding to the 
seventies of the republic, fai infciioi to the ciuel- 
tiea of mmiai clues “ You have,” sud Saint Just, 
"one bundled thousand piisoners, and the levoJu 
tionaiy tiibunal has already condcumed thiee hun 
died guilty poisons. But uudci the monarchy you 
had foul bundled thoubind pii&oncib, fifteen hun- 
dred smugglers weie annually hanged, thicc thou 
sand weic biolcen on tlic wheel , aud at tins very 
day theie aie lu Euxope four millions of piisoncrs, 
to whose cues you pay no attention, while your 
paiiicidal modeiation is allowing the enemies of 
your government to tnumph ’ We iie now heap- 
ing lepioaches on om selves, kings a thou- 
sand-fold moic ciuel than ouiselvos slumber amidst 
their crimes ” 

RobespieiTO and Saint Just, m confoimitj witli I 
the system, agieed on, added that these two fac- 
tions, although appaieiitly conflicting, bad but one 
common point on which they lelied, and that was 
the foieign enemy, who set them m action, so as to 
min the republic 

We here see what a compound of enthusiasm, 
policy, and malice was identihod with the system 
of the committee. Caimlle and his iiieiids found 
that they were attaclccd by allusions, and even by 
expressions pointedly duecteJ against Ihom In 
hi8 Vieux Coideher ho advanced tho system of 
virtue igainst that of woildly happiness He said 
that he was attached to the lepiibhe beeiuse it 
must necossaiily add to the gcneial felicity , be- 
cause commeice, iiidustiy, and civilization weie 
moie strikingly developed *it Athens, Venice, and 
Florence, tlian m any monaichy wb vtevei , because 
the lepubhc could alone realize that deceitful wish 
of moiiaichy, the fowl m the pot {la ponle cm pot\ 
"What will it niattei to Pitt,” exclaimed Cunnlle, 
"that Fi<ance weie free, if hci hbeity served only 
to cany us back to the ignorance of the ancient 
Gauls, to their sayes, to then hi aijes *j to then 
uiialetoe, and to then houses, which weie but 
hovels of day* So fai fiom mouinmg ovei it, I 
dale say Pitt would give a gieat many guineas that 
such a liberty wcie established heie But that 
which would make the English goveiiimtnl fuiious 
IS, if it could be said of Fiance, what Diccaichus 
said of Attica Nowhen> in the uorld can one Li'^e 
more ayieeably than at Athens, icketker one has money 
or not Those uho arc in etisy oiicwnstaiice<ij either 
by conmeice 01 by then handiitoiK, tan thcic pivcure 
all imaginable gi atifications ^ and as joi those uho aie 
stnving to do so, there aie so many icorhkops where 
they may earn icheieicitkal to amuse tlum''dies at then 
ANTHE&rncRiA't, aiul to lay by something besides, 
that they cannot possibly complmn of then poveily, 

* The suy or sagwn was a short garment, not lower th&n 
the knees, whi&h the Persidns, Romans, anil Gauls wore m 
war, not dissimilai to what is now called a /roch or hloute 
ifrajM are brogues or short tiowscra Truns 

t Antliestheria, was the name given to a three days' fes- 
tival dedicated to Bacchus, winch took place in the eighth 
month of the attic year, corresponding to our January and 
Fehruary, the time of tho year when Camille Desmoulina 
publiaUed his present observations Tranj, 
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unless indeed thvy hate to lepioach themsehei imth 
idleness. 

“ I thmlj, then, that hhcity docs not exrat lu an 
equality of piivitunib, and that the highest eulo- 
gmm upon the convoiiiiuii would be, if it could 
hear this wituc&a to itself, I found the nation 
without biccchcs, (stiWi culottcb) and I leave it 
breeched {cidottte) 

“ All athiiiiablc domociaey,” adds Camille, ** was 
that of Athena ! Solon did not pass there for a 
coxcomb {)nusccuhn'^)j he was not a whit the less 
coiibuleied the model of legiahihoia, and pioclaimcd 
by the oracle the hist ol the seven sages, although 
he made no difTiculty in coiiiessmgluamehuationsfor 
wine, woineiij and music , and he obtains so him a 
leputation foi wisdom, that at this day his nuiie la 
never pionoimced in the convention and at tlio 
Jacobins but as that of the gieatcst of legisla- 
tors, But how many aic theie among ns who have 
the chaiacter of lUistocialb and Saidanapah, who ' 
liavG not iittcied such a similar confession of 
faith ! 

“And ill lb dnmc cioatiue, Sociatcs, one day 
I meeting Alcibuuloa gloomy .lud thoughtful, ap- 
paiently for no other leasou than that he was 
annoyed at a lottei fiom Abpasia, *What is the 
matter with you, said thisinosL giave of Mentoia, 
‘Havejou lost join shield m battle ^ hive you 
been vanquifahed in the cunpjiii the race, oi at the 
feuLiiig school ^ II, la any one been singing or play- 
ing upon tbc Ijio at the fcablo of thogeneial better 
dun joiiiself^’ This timt deUneatea maimeis 
"WhaL rhhghtfiil lepuhhcans 
Cimille then cornpUined of this, that nodcsiro 
seemed to e\isfc for engrafting the habits and man- 
neia of Athens upon the hbeityof speech which 
pievailed in that lepublic Aristophanes thcie 
leprcsented on the stage the geuenala, the oiatoia, 
the phdosopheia, and the people themselves j and 
the people of Athens, sotnetimea peisouated by an 
old man, at othoi^ by a young one, instead of being 
iintatcd, piocUimod Austoplmiea the champion 
of the games, and tncouiagcd him by plaudits and 
Clowns IMaiiy of those comedies were duccted 
against the tdDa revolutionists of that day The 
Biica*mis m them woie most cutting; “and if 
at this day,” added Camille, “ one weie to tiaus- 
late any of those pieces peifoimed four bundled 
and thuty years befoie Chiist, when Sthenoelcs 
was aichon, lldbeib would maintain at the Coi- 
delicrs that it was a piece of yesterday, an in- 
vention of Fiibre-d’Eghintine against hinibelf and 
Ronam, and that no one but the translatoi was the 
cause of the dearth. 

“However, I am deceiving rayself,” proceeded 
Camille, m sober sadness, “ when I say that men 
aro changed ; they have always been the same , 
hbeity of speech enjoyed no more impunity in the 
ancient than in the modem lepublics. Socrates^ 
accused of having maligned the gods, diank the 
hemlock. Cicmo, foi having attacked Antony, was 
pros cub ed|.'' 

• In niesQneein which this wordwas then andafterwards 
used, andas a revolutionary term, peiU-maitre, macaroni, oi 
dandi/, would jperhaps convey the identical meaning. Irans, 

f There could not be a more pointed rebuke uttered 
against the then leader's of the revolution, than this vnusien 
to Sotiates, which reminded those to whom it was addressed 


Thus ibis unloi tun ito y oung in m aeeined to pii 
diet that hliLily ot spoeeh would no mote bo fui 
given in him than m otluis Those i idkiios, and 
the eloquence with winch it iv.is accompamedj 
Ulitated the conmiitk e*, and while ib w is kcLpmgii 
watchful eye upon llonsm, Ilebeit, Vnuent, luul 
every one ot the agitatois, it conccivid a Molent 
hailed against that Liniable wiitei who deiuled iLs 
bysteuis, against Banton, who wis supposed to 
piompt Lh,it wuter, and, in shoit, agnnst all those 
who wcie legaided as tiieiida or paitibans ot tlio&o 
two leadeis 

In Older not to deviate fiom the stnight coiiiso 
it had adopted, the commiLLce piescnted two de- 
crees, imiuediatcly aftei the lopoits of Robcspierie 
and Saint Just, tending, it deelaitd, to eontei hap- 
piness upon the people at the expense ot then ene- 
mies. By the tenoi of tliese deciees, the com- 
mittee of gcncial welfaie was alone invested with 
the powei of investigating ilio complaints of de- 
tained peisons, and lelea&iiig them if they weie 
acknowledged patuot*^ On the otliei b.ind, all 
those who should be lecogni'icd as enemies ot the 
iGvulutioii wcie to be kept m confinement till the 
peace, and should then be foi cvci e\ilt<l Their 
piopeity, which was to bo piovisioimlly seques- 
tered, was to bo divided among tbo indigent 
patriots, a list of whom was to bo piepaied by tbo 
communes^. This, wo can cleaily see, was an ap- 
plication of the agiarian law ag.iinst simpectcd 
pcisous for the beneht of the patiiots Those dc- 
ciees, emanating fiom Saint-Jusfc, weio inteiidod 
to act as a leply to the nUia-ievolulionists, and 
enable the committee to picscive Us ropiilahon 
for eneigy. 

Meanwhile the cunspuatnig weio bestuiiiig 
theinsehes with moio violence tlnui ever Tliero 
' IS nothing to shew that then plans weio metho- 
dized, or that they had engaged r,iehe and the 
' conimuno in their plot. But they conducted lliem 
' selves 111 the siioe manner as befoie the 31 sfc of 
' May : they excited the popular societies, the Cor 
I dcUers, and tho sections , they di if used alaiming 
I lepoita, and sought to take advantage of tlie chs 
I turbanees occasioned by the deaith, which eveiy 
I day mcieiibcd and became moie seveitly toU. 

I All at once theie appealed in the maikets and 
I salerooms pl.acaids and pamphlets, deckumg tliat 
tlie convention was the cause ol all the sutreimgs 
of the people, and that ifc was high time to leiid 
fiom it that dangcioua faction which wanted to 
icvive tho Biissotina and their niiachievoiis system, 
borne of tliese publications even went so tai as to 
say that the whole convention ought to be lenewed; 
that a leader should be chosen, and that the exe- 
cutive power should be oiganiaed, &c. In a woid, 

that the JVee city of Athens could less endure Socrates than 
the thirty tyraWts, and had oven put hitn to death whom 
those tyrants had spared — Numqiud potes invemie urbem 
irfiseriorem (iimm Atlieniensium fuit cum ilhm triginta 
t>roiini divellerent? Millo trecentos cives, optimum quem- 
que occideranl — Socrates tamen in medio erat — 12t nmtari 
volentibus, magnum circumferebat exemplar, cum inter 
triginta dominos iiber incederet JIunc tamen Atberite 
ipsro in oarcere occiderunt et qui tuto insultaverat ngmim 
tyranoorum, ejus Libertatem Itheia civiias non tulit — 
Seneca de Tranquil Anim Tiam 

• Decrees of the 8th and 13th Ventose, year II 
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ovLuy 0110 of l-lio iiloiia wliioh Vinoeritj Ronsiii) and 
HJbort had boon iuvnini' ovoi* in their miiula 
filled tho.sG publieatioiiH, and seemed to betray 
their originators. At the same time, the epaute- 
tiiirSf more blusLering and fierce tluui ever, wci'e 
observed loudly threatening to go and slaughter in 
the prisons those enemies U’limn the corrupted 
convention was so pertinacious in sparing. They 
said that many patriots were to be found unjustly 
confounded in the prisons with aristocrats, but that 
they should go and select those patriots, and that 
they should give them liberty and arms at one and 
the same time. Honsin, in full uniform as general 
of the revolutionary army, with a tri-coloiired sash, 
and red plume, and accompanied by some of his 
officers, went through the prisiuis, ordered tlie 
gaol-books to be shown him, and extracted libts. 

It was the 15 th Ventdse. The section of Marat, 
presided over by Momoro, now assembled, and 
being indignant, as it said, at the machinations of 
the enemies of the people, it declared en masse, 
that it had turned out, that it would place a cur- 
tain before the declaration of rights, and that it 
should remain in that state until food and liberty 
had been accuved to the peojdc, and until its cno- 
mloa wore punished. Tho same evening, the Cor- 
dcUors tinnnltuoualy assembled. I'hero it. was that 
tho aurtbviugs endured by tho public were vividly 
depictured 5 there it was that a recital was made of 
the pcrsocutioiia rocciitly undergone by the two 
renowned jiatriots, Vincent and Tl(»n*'in, who, it 
was said, had boon lying ill at tlio Luxembourg, 
lumblo to procure tho attonclanco of a sui’gcon to 
bleed them. Consequently, they declared that the 
country was in danger, and a curtain was sue- 
ponded before the declaration of tho rights of man. 
IL was precisely iii.this way that all the insurrec- 
tions had begun, namely, by a declaration that the 
laws were in suspension, and that the people had 
resumed the exercise of its sovereignty. 

On tho following day, tho lOth, the seotion of 
Marat and the Cordeliers introduced themselves to 
the commune to acquaint it with their resolutions, 
and to engage it in the same lucasnres. Pache 
studiously avoided being present. One Lubin pre- 
sided at the geneiul council, lie replied to the 
deputation with visible embarrassment; he said 
that at the very time when the convention was 
taking such energetic measures against the enemies 
of the revolution, and for the relief of the indigent 
patriots, it was a matter of surprise that a signal 
of distress should be made, and that the declara- 
tion of rights should be veiled. Then, affecting to 
justify the general council, as though it had been 
accused, Lubin added that the council had used its 
utmost exertions to ensure supplies of provisions, 
and to regulate their distribution. Chaumette 
spoke in quite as uncertain a manner. He recom- 
mended peace, required the report on the cultiva- 
tion of the pleasure-grounds, and on the supply of 
the capital, which in ptirsuauce of’the decrees was 
to be provisioned as a fortified town. 

Thus it was tliat the heads of the commune fal- 
tered; and the movement, although tumultuous, 
was not strong enough to drag them along with it, 
and inspire them with sufficient hardihood and 
courage to betray the committee and the conven- 
tion. The disturbance, however, was great. The 
insurrection began in the same manner as ail those 
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which had already gained their ends, and wasecpially 
calculated to excite similar apprclienhuiua. lly an 
unfortunate coincidence, the comniiltee of public 
welfare was at this time deprived of its most influ- 
ential members : Lillaud-Varonncs, and Joaii-Boii 
Saint- Amlrd, were absent on ofiiolal biislnofes; Cnu- 
tlion and Robespierro were ill, and the latter was 
unable to come and keep his faithful Jacobins in 
order. There only remained Siiint-Ju-.L and Cidlot- 
dTIerboisto grapple wilh this oonnnotion. They 
both of them repaired to the convention, whitliei' 
the deputies had got together in a coiifuyed state, 
and were tremblmg with fear. At their su-^gos- 
tion, Foiiquier-Tinville was immediately sunnnoiied; 
he was directed to make iinmodiatc search for tho 
iitLerers of the incendiary publieatious dialiibuted 
in the markets, for the agitators who wuro exciting 
the popular societies, in short, fur all the conspira- 
tors who were threatening the public traiupiillity. 
He was enjoined by a decree to apprehend them 
immediately, and in three days to make his report 
to the convention. 

There w.as no great point attained by getting a 
decree of the convention, for tliat had never been 
withheld when called fov against disturbers of the 
public tranquillity ; indeed even the Girondists 
had not been suffered to ask twice for this remedy 
against the in.siirgent commmie; but in order to 
ensure tlic execution of thcbc decrees, publie opi- 
nion had to bo conciliated. Collet, who possessed 
great popularity at the Jacobins and at tho Cordo- 
liera, by his club clofpicnee, and still mure by tho 
well-known energy of liis revolutionary sentiments, 
was commissioned to see that duly performed, and 
lost no time in getting to tho Jacubnis. They liad 
scarcely met together, when lie pictured to them 
the factions which thrcfitened liberty, and the con- 
spiracies they were contemplating. “ A new cam- 
paign is about to open,” biiid he; the inun^airca of 
the committee, which so liappily terminated the 
last campaign, have been tho mean's of ensuring new 
victories to the republic. Relying upon your con- 
fidence and your approbation, wliicli it iuis always 
been its object to deserve, it devoted itself entirely 
to its labours; but all at once our enemies have 
endeavoured to embarrass its progress, they have 
raised the patriots around it for the purpose of 
placing them in opposition to It, and causing them 
to slaughter one aiiotlicr. Tliey want to make us 
soldiers of Cadmus; they desire to luaku us fall by 
the hands of each other. But no ! wo will not bo 
soldiers of Cadmus ! thanks to your excellent feel- 
ings, we will continue friends, we will bo sukUers of 
liberty alone L Supported by you, the committee 
will be enabled to make an energetic defence, to 
suppress the agitators, to expel them from the 
ranks of the patriots, and after this indispensable 
sacrifice, to prosecute its labours and your vicLu- 
ries. The position in which you have phiced us is 
perilous, adds Collot, but no one of us ever trembles 
in the presence of danger. The coniniittee of 
general safety accepts its arduous office of keeping 
a strict eye upbn prosecuting all the enemies who 
are secretly plotting against liberty; the committee 
of public welfare omits nothing that can assist tho 
performance of its immense task; but both of them 
need your support. In these days of danger we 
are but few. Billaud and Jean-Bon are away; our 
friends Couthon and Robespierro are ill. Our 
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niiiiibor is too small to enable ua to combat the 
euemlcs of the public weal 5 you must thetcforc 
support us, or we must, retire.*’ ‘‘No, no 1” cried 
tliu Jacobins. “Do uot retire; wo will support 
you.” Numerous plaudits acconipiunGd these en- 
couraging words. Collob proceeded, and then 
related what had tEiken place at the Cordeliers. 

“ Tlierc are men ” said he, “ who have not had die 
courage to bo patient during a few days of confine- 
ment, men wiio have undergone nothing during tiie 
I’eroiuiion, men ivliesc defeiiee w<i undertook when 
■we deemed thorn oppressed, and who have at- 
tempted to excite an insurrection in Paris, because 
they had been imprisoned for a very short period. 
An insurrection, merely hccausB two men have 
suffered, and because they had not a doctor, or 
been bled when they were ill 1 Cursed be those 
who want an insurrection 1” “ Yea, yea, curse 
them!” exclaimed the Jacobins all together. “Marat 
was a Cordelier,” reguraed Collot; “Marat was 
a Jacobin : well then, ho also was porseciited, and 
’ certainly in a greater degree thau these men of a 
day; ho was dragged before that tribunal where 
none save aristocrats ought to appear : did ho ex- 
cite an iuburrectiou 1 No. I’liat hallowed inaur- 
rectioii, that insurrection which is charged with 
the liberation of the human race from all those 
who oppress it, takes root iu more generous aeiisi- 
bilitlea than tho grovelliug notion into which an 
attempt is nosv making to draw us; but we will 
uot fall into it. Tlie committee of public welfai’e 
will nut give way to intriguers. It is taking strong 
and vigorous measures; and were it to perish, it 
will not shrink from the perfonuauce of so glorious 
a task.” 

No sooner had Collot finished, than Momoro 
desired to address the club, iu order to justify tho 
sQCtiou of Marat and the Cordeliers, lie admitted 
that a curtain had been drawn over the decUautiou 
of rights, but disclaimed all knowledge of the other 
facts. He denied the design of insurrection, and 
maintained that the section of Marat and the Cor- 
deliers were actuated by more worthy motives. 
Couspiratora who justify themselves are lost. So 
soon us they are unable to openly avow tho insur- 
rection, and the mere anuouncemenb of the object 
does not cull fortli a burst of opinion in their 
favour, they can effect nothing more. Momoro 
was heard with marked disapprobation ; and Collot 
was commissiuned to go, iu the name of tlio Jaco- 
bins, and fraternize with the Cordeliers, and to 
bring back tliose bretlu'cn, led astray by perfidious 
suggestions, to a sense of duty. 

The night was now far advanced. Collot could 
not repair to the Cordeliers till the following day, 
the 17th’, but the danger, though at first alarming, 
was now no longei* formidable. It becamo evident 
that public opinion was not favourably disposed 
towards tho conspirators, if that term may be 
applied to them. The commune hod drawn back ; 
the Jacobins had adhered to the committee ojid to 
Robespierre, although he was absent and ill. 
The Cordeliers, impetuous but badly advised, and, 
above all, deserted by the commune and the Ja- 
oobins, could not fail to yield to the eloquence of 
Collot d’Horbois, and to the honour of seeing 
among them so celebrated a member of the govern- 
ment, Vincent with his violent fury, Hdbert with 
his disgusting nesyspaper, the numbers of which he 

eircaliitod moro and more, and Momoro wUh liia 
resolutions of tho aoetion of Marat, could uol, pro- 
duce a decisive movenient. Roiisiu alouo, with liia 
ipavltliera and cousiderahlo stores of aiumuuitlon, 
might have made a bold stroke, for ho pussosaed 
audacity enough ; but whether it wore that his 
friends were not possessed vvith the same spirit of 
hardihood, or whether he oimld uot entirely de- 
pend on his troops, he made uo stir ; and from the 
IStli to the 17th, nothing beyond disturhauoes and 
threatening movements toolc phoe. The ipaule- 
tifirs, dispersed among tho popular societies, occa- 
sioned a great tumult among them, hut they durst 
not have recourse to anus. 

In tho evening of the 17th, Collot repaired to 
tile Cordeliers, whore he was received with great 
applause. He stated that secret enemies of the 
revolution were striving to mislead their patriotism ; 
tliat they had desired to declare the republic in a 
state of distress, whereas at that very rime it was 
royalty and aristocracy alone that were at the last 
extremity ; that they had sought to divide the 
Cordeliers and the Jacohius, who ought, on the 
contrary, to form but ouo family, united iu princi- 
ples and intentions ; that this insurrectionary de- 
sign, this curtain drawn over the declaration of 
rights, was a source of the highest satisfaotiou to 
tlie aristocrats, who on the preceding night had all 
followed this example, and had ut their withdraw- 
ing-rooms covered the declaration of riglits ; and 
that therefore, in order not to render the satisfac- 
tion of the oomtnon enemy complete, they ought 
to lose no time in removing the veil from the 
sacred code of nature. The Cordoliors were not 
able to refuse their assent, though thuro were 
among them a great number of Bouehotte's olorlcs. 
They lost no time iu testifying their re))ontaneo j 
they removed the orape thrown over the declaration 
of rights, and handeil it to Collot, eluirgiug him to 
assure the Jacobins that they would always follow 
their stops. 

Collot d’Herhois hurried away to the Jacobins 
to proclaim their victory over the Cordoliors and 
over the uUra-^'evolutionistB, Tlie conspirators were 
thus abandoned in every quarter. They had no 
other resoui’ce left than maldng a bold stroke, 
which, as we have observed, was almost impossi- 
ble. The committee of public welfare resolved to 
anticipate any movement on their part by causing 
tlie principal leaders to he apprehended, and by 
instantly sending them before the revolutionary 
tribunal. The committee enjoined Fouquier to 
set an inquiry On foot for the facts that would 
constitute treason, and to prepare forthwith an 
act of accusation. Saint-Just was du-eeted at the 
same time to make a report to the convention 
against the united factious whicli threatened the 
tranquillity of the state. 

On the sard Ventose (13th March), Saiut-Just pre- 
sented his report. Following the generally adopted \ 
mode of thinking, he still represented the foreign ' 
powers as setting two factions to work ; the one 
composed of seditious men, incendiaries, spoliators, 
libellers, and atheists, who were anxious to bring 
about the overthrow of the republic by extravagant 
impulses ; the other consisting of corrupt men, 
atflck'jobbers, and embezzlers of the public money, 
who having suffered themselves to he seduced by 
the snares of luxurious living, wanted to enervate 
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the r(jj)ublic and thus dishonour it. I-Io asserted 
that one of the.so factions had takon the initiative, 
that it had attciuptod to raiso the standard of re- 
bellion ; but that its prospects had very recently 
been arrested, that he couscq^uently now came to 
demand a decree of death against all those in 
gcnoi'al who had meditated the subversion of the 
supreme power, devised the corruption of the 
public mind and of republican manners, obstructed 
the arrival of provisions, and had in any way con- 
tributed to the plans framed by the foreign foe. 
Saint-Just added, that it behoved tho convention 
from Lliat moment to make justice, probity, and 

ALL THE REPUBLICAN VIRTUES TnF4 ORDER OF THE 
DAY. 

This report, evidently dictated by a violent zoal, 
was ecjiially directed against every one of the fac- 
tions j but the only persons explicitly devoted to 
the veiigcnce of the revolutionary tribunal, were 
the ultra-revolutionist conspirators, such as Ronsin, 
Vincent, Hdbert, &c., and the coiTupt members, 
Chabot, Baziro, Fabre, and JuHen, the fabricators 
of tl;iG forged decree. An ominous silence was 
observed respecting those whom Saint-Just termed 
the indid<jents and the inoderaCiatfi. 

In tho evening of the aarno day, RobespieiTe 
repaired to the Jacobins with Couthon, and both 
were received with applause, The membei's sur- 
rounded them, congratulated them upon their re- 
storation to health, and promised an unbounded 
attacliinont to Robespierre. Ho I’oquircd an ex- 
ti’aordinary sitting to be appointed for tlie following 
day, in order to elucidate the mystery of tlie recently 
diaoovered conspiracy. The sitting was accorded. 
The subservience of tho commune was equally 
great. Upon tho motion of Cliaumette himself, an 
^plication was made for tho report which Saint- 
Jiist had made to the convention, and they sent to 
the printing-office of the republic for a copy in 
order to road it. Every body submitted cheerfully 
to the triumphant authority of the committee of 
public welfare. It was on this night between tlie 
23rd and 24th, that Fouquier-Tinville ai’rested 
Hdbert, Vincent, Ronsin, Mouioro, Mazuol one of 
Ronsin’s officers, and lastly, Kock, the foreign 
banker, a stock-jobber and ultra-revolutionist, 
at whose house, He'bort, Ronsin, and Vincent fre- 
quently dined and there concocted their plans. It 
was in this way that the committee laid hold of two 
foreign bankers, to persuade the world that the two 
factious were set in motion by the allied powers. 
Baron cle Batz was the medium of proof of this 
fact against Chabot, Julien, Fabre, and all the cor- 
ruptionists and moderatists ; while Kook was to 
afford the same proof against Vincent, Ronsin, 
Hdbert, and tho ultra-revolutionists. 

The denounced parties suffered themselves to be 
arrested without resistance, and were sent on the 
following day to the Luxembourg. The prisoners 
with joy hastened to witness the arrival of those 
furious men, who had alarmed them so much by 
their threats of inflicting upon them another Sep- 
tember. Ronaiii displayed great firmness and in- 
differenco ; the cowardly Hdbert was downcast and 
dejected; Momoro was in evident consternation, and 
Vmcent repeatedly fainted, The report of these 
arrests flew quickly throughout Paris, and caused 
universal satisfaction. Unfortunately, repoH added 
that this was not all, and that a blow was to be 


struck against all those who identified theniaolvea 
with any one of the factions. The same was re- 
peated in the extraordinary sitting of the Jacobins. 
After every one had related what he knew of the 
conspiracy, of its authors, and their designs, it was 
further stated that all their plots would be dis- 
covered, and that a report would have to be made 
against other persons, besides those who were ac- 
tually under prosecution. 

The war office, the revolutionary army, and the 
Cordeliers, had received a blow in tho persona of 
Vincent, Ronsin, Hdbert, Mazuel, Moinoro, and 
their associates. A desire was expressed to pro- 
ceed also against the commune. Nothing was 
talked of but the dignity of chief judge reserved 
for Pache; but it was well known how incapable 
he was of joining in a conspiracy, always obedient 
as ho was to the superior authority, and respected by 
the people ; and the committee did not wish to he 
too severe by associating him with the others. The 
commune therefore preferred issuing an order for 
the arrest of Chauinette, who was not a whit more 
audacious or a more dangerous character than 
Pache, but who from vanity and extravagant pre- 
judices, had been the originator of the most im- 
prudent resolutions of the commune, as also ono of 
the most zealous apostles of tho worship of reason. 
The unfortunate Chaiiraottc was therefore appre- 
hended and sent to tho Luxembourg with the bishop 
Gobcl, the most prominent character in tlie grand 
abjuration scene, and accompanied by Anacnareis 
Clootz, who had been abeady expelled from the" 
Jacobins and the convention, on account ofJiis 
foreign origin, his noble birth, his fortune,' his 
scheme of an universal republic, and his ageism. 

When Chaumetto arrived at the Luxembourg, 
the suspected persona ran to meet him, and over- 
whelmed him with sai’castic remarks. This un- 
happy man, with a great fondness for declamation, 
possessed none of the boldness of Ronsin, or the 
fury of Vincent. His smooth hair and his timid 
look gave him the appearance of a missionary; and 
such he had actually been of the new worship. Ho 
was reminded of his proclamations against prosti- 
tutes, against the aristocrats, against the famine, 
and against the suspected persons. One prisoner 
said to him, with a low bow, "Philosopher Anaxa- 
goras, I am suspectedj thou art suspected, wc arc 
suspected/* (je suis sus^^ect, tu es suspect, nous 
sommes 5Mspfo?s.) Cliaunictto justified himself in an 
abject and tremulous tone ; but from that mo- 
ment he did not venture to leave his cell, or appear 
in the prisoners’ court-yard. 

The committee, after having apprehended these 
unfortunate persons, drew up, by the assistance of 
the committee of general safoty, the act of accusa- 
tion against Chabot, Bazire, BeUiunay, Julien of 
Toulouse, and Fabre. All five were put upon 
their trial, and taken before the revolutionary tri. 
bunal. At this time, also, information was ob- 
tained tliat a female emigrant, under prosecution 
by a revolutionary committee, had found an asylum 
at tho house of H^rault-Sdchellea. Already had 
this celebrated deputy, who possessed the advan- 
tages of a large foidune, with high birth, with a 
handsome person, and a cultivated and elegant 
mind, the friend of Dantoii, Camille Desmoulins, 
and ProU, and who often shuddered to find him- 
seif associated with those terrible revolutionists, 
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Lccomo suapcctticlt indeed, it was quite forgotten 
that he had been the jiriucipal author of the con- 
stitution. The eominitteo lost no tiino in ordering 
him to bo arrested; in the first place beciluac it 
clislilcedliim, and in the next to prove that it would, 
without distinction or respect of person, puui^li those 
vnoderalists ^Yho were detected in any breach of 
obodiGiice, and that it would not be more indulgent 
to them than to other culprits. Thus the blows of 
this formidable committee wore directed at one 
and the same time against individuals of all ranks, 
of all opinions, and of every qualification. 

On the Ibt of Grcrminal (20th of March), the 
proceedings against one portion of the conspirators 
coiumeiiced. In the same indictment were in- 
cluded Ronsiii, Vincent, Ildbert, Momoro, Maziicl, 
Kock the banker, the young Lyonnesc Leclerc, 
who had been a chief clerk in lionchotte’s office, 
Ancar and Ducroquet, coinmissaries of the victual- 
ling dciiartincnt, and some other members of the 
rcvolutioiuiry army and of the war-office. In 
order to keep on foot the notion of a connivance 
between the ultra-revolutionary faction and the 
foreign faction, Proli, Dubuisaou, Pereyra, and 
De&fieux were included iu tiie same iudictnient, 
although tliey bad never had any connexion with 
tho other accused perhons. Chauinettc was kept 
back, to figure at a luture time with Gobel and the 
(jthei* authors of the scenes of the worship of 
reason } and lastly, if Clootz, who ought to have 
hem associ.itod with tliese latter, was joined with 
Vi’oli, it was in his quality of foreigner. The 
accubcd were niucteen. iu number. Ronein and 
Clootz e'iliibited the greatest firmness of demean- 
our. “ This,’^ said Ronsin to his co-accused, “ is 
a political process; of u Init use are all your papers, 
and your preparations for iustifying youi’seWesi 
you will be condemned, when you should have 
bestirred yourself, you talked ; you must now 
learn to die. Fur my part, I swear that you shall 
not see me qtiail. Strive to do the same.” The 
wretched Ildbert aud Momoro bewailed their fate, 
and said that liberty was undone. “Liberty un- 
done !” exclaimed Ronsin, “because a few wretched 
individuals are about to perish 1 Liberty is im- 
mortal. Our enemies will fall in their turn, and 
liberty will survive them all.” As they accused 
one another, Clootz exhorted tlicm not to aggra- 
vaie their misfortunes by mutual repx'ojichcs, and 
he recited the celebrated apologue ; 

“ Je r^vais cette nnit, que de mal consume, 

Cote a c6tc d’un gueux on m’avait inhunitV^ 

[I dreau\t one night that I returned to clay, 

And close beside a beggar’s corpse I lay.] 

This I’ccitation had the desired effect, and they 
no longer reproached one another with their mis- 
fortunes, Clootz, still full of his philosophical 
opinions to the very scaffold, continued his argu- 
ments against what little of deism still remained 
in them, and incessantly discoursed upon nature 
and rAoson with an animated fervour, and exhibit- 
ing an inconceivable contempt for death. They 
were carried to the tribunal amidst an immense 
concourse of spectators. We have seen, in the 
account of their conduct, in what their conspiracy 
consisted. Chibbists of the lowest class, intriguers 
belonging to public offices, cut-throats enlisted in 




tho rcvoluLion.iry army, they had the bclf-suili- 
cioiicy of inferior officials, more boaivu'H of ordorH, 
who always exceed their uiHco. Thus it was that 
they had desired to drive the rovoliitloimry go- 
vernment so far as to convert it into a mere mili- 
tary cammission, the abolition of Rupcrbtitioiis ])rac- 
ticGS into a persecution of religion, ropublican 
maunera into gressness, liberty of biiecch into the 
nio^t disgusting vulgarity, and lastly, dmuouratic 
jealousy and bcverity witli regard to iiulivuhialb to 
the most atrocious scandal against Ihoin. Their cou- 
apiiucies consisted merely ui abusive expressious 
against the convention and the eominitteo, mere 
cimvcrsations as to a plan of government, motiima 
at the Cordeliers and at tho sections, disgusting 
pamphlets, and a single visit by Ronsin to the 
prisons to see whether patriots were not confined 
in them, as he had just been, and lastly, a few 
Vague threats, with an attempt at commotion u[)on 
pretext of the dearth. In all this there was no- 
thing observable beyond the fully and the depravity 
of loose cliaracters. But a ctui'-piracy deeply laid 
and coiTCbpondcnco with foreign powers was far 
above these unhaiipy men. It w'us nothing else than 
a perfidious suggestion of tho commiLtee, which the 
infamous Fouquier-Tinviile was charged to de- 
inonstrnte to the Irihiinal, and which tho trihunnl 
liad orders to adopt. 

Tlic offensive language which Vincent and Ron- 
sin had applied to Legendre, w’licn dining with 
liim at Pacho’s, their reiterated proposals for 
organising the executive ])ow(*r, were alleged as 
evidencing the design of annulling tho mitiouivl 
roprcBentation atid the eominitteo oi public welfaic. 
Tlieir dinners with Kock the banker noro hold out 
as proof of their eorrcspondonce with foreign 
powers. To this proof was added unnthor. Letters 
sent from Paris to London, and inserted in tho 
English newspajicrs, intimated that, from the agi- 
tation wliicli prevailed, poj>ular distiirbanccb might 
be expected. These IcUera, said they to the ac- 
cused, demonstrato that foreigners were iu your 
confidence, since they calculated as to tho effect of 
your plots beforehand. The dearth, the blame of 
whicli tlicy had made a subject of reproach to the 
government, in order to excite the people, was 
imputed to them alone ; and Fouquicr-Tinvillo, 
returning scandal for scandal, maintained that they 
were the cause of tliat dearth, by causing the road- 
side pillage of the nmrlcet-carts laden with veget- 
ables and fruit. The military stores collected at 
Paris for the revolutionary army ivere charged 
to their account, as preparations for a conspiracy. 
Ronain’s visit to the prisons was adduced as a 
proof of a design to arm the suspected pm'soiis, 
and to lot them loos© upon Paris. Lastly, the 
papers and publications distributed in tlio mar- 
kets, and the curtain thrown over the declaration 
of rights, were cou&idercd as a commencement of 
the execution of their conspiracy. Hubert wns 
put to open shame. They hardly cared to charge 
him witli his political acts and his newspaper ; 
they contented themselves with proving that lie 
was guilty of stealing shirts and handkerchiefs. 

But let us quit these disgraceful discussions 
between these base accused, and the base accuser, 
of which a terrific government sought to avail 
itself, in order to accomplisli the sacrifices it had 
ordained. Retired withiu its elevated sphere, this 
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govt!rnnn'ii( ]iolhioil out tho uiifortiiniite crcatiu*ea werenoi wrong in denouncing Ildbert'jRnnsiii, ami 
who woro oi)noxioiia to it, and left Fonquiur, aa its Vincent, since tiie committee of public welfare and 
attorney-general, to satisfy the forms of law with the revolutionary tribunal liad just scat tlioin to tho 
falscliooda. li in thisi mean herd of victims, scaffold. Of what, then, do they accuse ua* said 
sacriHced to the })uldic tranquillity, some few dc- they. All that we have done was to charge tliosc 
served to be sot .ipart, they were those unfortunate factious ineii with a design to overthrow the repiib- 
, foreigners, Proh and Anachavaia Clootz, condemned lie, to destroy the national convention, to supplant 
' as agents of the allied powers. Proli, aa we have the committee of public welfare, to unite tlie peril 
filroady observed, being well acquainted with Bel- of religious with lliat of civil wars, and to bring 
gium, Ills native country, had censured the ignorant about general confusion. This is precisely what 
violence of the Jacobins in that country, lie had haiiit-Just and Fouquier-Tiiivillo have laid to thoir 
admired the talents of Dumouriez, and this he ad- charge in sending them to the scaffold. In what 
mitted to the tribunal. Ilia acquaintance with then can we he deemed conspirators, or eueniies of 
foreign courts had on two or tiirce occasions run- the republic? 

dered him serviceable to Lebrun, and this he still Nothing could be more just than these rclloc- 
avowed. ‘^Thou hast blamed,’^ said they to him, tions, and the committee was of precisely tlie sninc 
“ the revolutionary system in Belgium; thou hast opinion with Danton, Caraille-Desmoulins, Phil)])- 
admired Dumouriez; thou li.ast been a friend of peaii, and Fabrc, respecting the danger of that 
Lebrun; thou art, therefore, an agentof the foreign anarchical turbulence. The proof of this is, that 
powers;” no other fact was alleged against him. Robespierre had, since the 3lst of May, never 
As for Clootz, his system of an univei’sal rcj)ublic, ceased to defend Danton and Camille, and toacense 
his doctrine of reason, his incomo of one hundred the anarchists. But, as wc have already observed, 
thousand livres, and some exertions he had made in striking the blow at the latter, tlie committee 
to save a female emigrant, were sufficient to ensure exposed itself to being considered as favouring the 
his conviction. TIjo pivjccodings of the third day moderatiatSy and it ivas therefore nccossiii'y that it 
had hardly commenced when the jury declared should display the greatest severity against the other 
' that they had made up their niiiids without difltinc- pai’ty, so that tho revolutionary reputation should 
I tion, and condemned we/c) these intriguers, iiot be compromised. Therefore it followed as a 
agitators, and unfortunate foreigners, to suffer consequence, that although it ivas entirely of the 
ilcatii. Olio only was acquitted, a man named same opinion with Dantun and Camilla, it should 
Labourcau, who in this affair had boon made use nevertheless censure their notions, condemn them 
of as a spy fur the committee of public welfare, in its promulgations, and appear not to favour them 
On tho 4tli Germinal, at four in tl\e afternoon, the ^ whit more than tlie Hdliortists thtinselves. In 
cuiideinnod wore c<inveyed to the idnco of execu- the report against the two factions, Sdint-Just had 
Lion. The coneoiirae was quite as great as on any threatened one as much as the otlicr, jind preserved 
preceding occasion. Stiuidings on carts, on tables, an ominous silence witli respect to tho 'intluhjcnts. 
were to be let near the scaffold, Neither Ronsin At the Jacobins, Collot had said tliatall was not yet 
or Clootz over winced (hroncJih’cnt) to use their own over, and that a report was in preparation againsL 
terrihlo expressions. Ilebert, overcome with shame, other persons than those wlio were arrested, These 
and disheartened by c<jntumoly, took no pains to threats were accompanied by the appvtdieiibion of 
collect liiniaelf. lie fell tainting every moment, H^rault-Sdchelles, a friend of Dauton, and one of 
and the populace, vile aa liiniaelf, followed the the most respected men of that time. Such facts 
fatal cart, repeating the cry of the hawkers of his indicated no intention of giving over, and yet it was 

own newspaper. IL est h 1 en colere le Pere still said in all quarters that tho coininiLtee was 

Duchtne*. about to retrace its steps, that it was about sofCen- 

Thus tliese wretched men were sacidficed to the iug the severity of the rcvDlutionary sj'fatem, and to 
indispensable necessity of catablibhing a firm and severely punish murderers of every degree. Those 
vigorous government; and here the necessity of who were anxious for this return to a mm-c humane 
order and obedience was not one of those sophis- policy, the prisoners, their families, in hliort, all tlie 
tries to which governments sacrifice their victims, peaceful citizens persecuted under tlie name of in- 
All Europe threatened France, agitators of every differontSy indulged themselves in hopes not hkely to 
degree wanted to grasp the supreme authority; and h© realized, and loudly asserted that the system of 
were endangering the safety of the commonwealth laws of blood was about to liave an end. This 
by tbelr contentions. It became iiulispeiisable that soon became the general opinion; it oiitaincdin cn crj 
some moil moi'e energetic than otbersbboiildposse*s oiic of the dejiartinents, and especially in that of 
themselves of tiiis disputed authority, should keep Ihe RUdne, wlicre such tcrnhlo vengeance had for 
it to the exclusion of all others, and should thus be some months past been inflicted, and where Ronsin 
enabled to use it for the purpose of making a stand had caused such dreadful consternation. People 
against all Euroijc. If we could experience any breathed more freely for a moment at Lyons, and 
sympathy, it would he wdien we see falsehood ventured to look their oppressors in the face, and 
arrayed against these wretches, to discern amongst seemed to predict to them that their cruelties were 
them a man of firm courage in Ronsin, an inoffen- approaching their termination. But tlie patriots 
sive maniac in Clootz, and perhaps an intriguer, were highly indignant on hearing these reports, 
but not a conspirator, and certainly a foreigner of and being made acquainted with these hopes of the 
superior merit in the unfortunate Froli. middle and peaceful classes. The Jacobins of 

The Hebertists had scarcely suffered, before the Lyons wrote to those of Paiis, that aristocracy had 
indidgenu manifested great joy, and said that they raised its head again, that they should not he able 

to hold out against them much longer, and thatun- 
• Ante, p. 400, col, 2, and note ibid. less they afforded, them force and coimtenaiice, thc;> 
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should be reducud to the necessity of putting a I 
period to then’ own existence, as the patriot Gail- | 
lard had doiiOj wlio on receiving intelligence of tlie , 
first arrest of Ronain had stabbed himself. 

have secn^’' said Robespierre to the Jacobins, 
“ letters from some of the Lyonnese patriots. They 
are all expressive of the same despair, and if the 
most speedy remedy be not applied to tl>eir com- 
plaints, they will not find relief from any recipe hut 
tliat of Cato arid Gaillard. That perfidious faction 
which, affecting a perfidious patriotism, wanted to 
sacrifice the patriots, has been exterminated; but 
the foreign foe cares little, for that there is one 
more still left. Had Ildbert triumphed, the con- 
vention -would have been overthrown, the republic 
would have resolved itself into chaos, and tyranny 
would have gained its ends; but with respect to the 
moderatists, the convention is relaxing her energy, 
the crimes of the aristocracy pass unpuuislied, and 
the tyrants ti'iumi)h. The foreign enemy has there- 
fore as much hope with one as wth the other of 
these factions, and he must keep them all hi pay with- 
out attaching any of them to himself. Wliat does 
I it matter to him, that Ildbert expired on the scaf- 
fold, 80 long as ho has traitors of another kind left, 
to enable him to accomplish his projeeta 1 You have 
done nothing, then, if there is atillleft a faction for 
you to destroy, and the convention Is resolved 
to immolate nil, even to the very last of them.” 

Thus it was that the committee had felt the 
necessity of freeing itself from the imputation of 
moderation by a now sacrifice. Robespierre had 
defended Dantoii, when a daring faction was about 
to strike by his side one of the most renowned of 
the patriots. Then it was that policy, a danger to 
which they were both expoaod, in fact everything 
induced him to defend his old colleague; but now 
this bold faction was no more. Were he to con- 
tinue to defend this depopularised colleague, he 
might probably compromise himself. Besides, the 
conduct of Danton could not fail to awaken many 
reflections in his jealous mind. Wliat could Dan- 
ton be doing so far away from the committee f 
Associating with Pliilippeau and Camille-Desmou- 
Uns, he appeared to be the chief promoter and the 
leader of that new association, which was assailing 
the government with censures and bitter satire. 
For some time past, seated opposite to that tribune 
where the members of the committee took their 
places, Danton had somevvliat of a threate^jing-, and 
at the same time a contemptuous air. Ilia gesture 
and his expressions, repeated by every one, and his 
connexions, every thing in fact showed that he had 
detached himself from the government, he had 
made himself its censor, and that he kept himself 
aloof, 113 if for the purpose of obstructing it by bis 
extended renown. 'This was not all. Altljougb 
depopulariaed, Danton still possessed a reputation 
for boldness, and for an extraordinary political 
genius. If Danton were sacrificed, there would not 
be left out of the committee a single influential 
name; and in the committee there would remain 
only men of second-rate reputations, such as Saint- 
Just, Cniithon, and Collot d’Herbuis, By consent- 
ing to this sacrifice, Robespierre would at the same 
stroke destroy a rival, restore to the government 
its reputation for energy, and above all, heighten 
his reputation for integrity, by striliing down a man 
accused of having been hot in the pursuit of riches 


and plcnaure. lie was, moreover, called upon to 
make this sacrifice by all his collcuguee, who were 
still more jealous of Danton than ho himself was, 
Couthoii and Collot d’llerbois were by no inaans 
ignorant that they were the subject of contOTn])t to 
that cclobrated tribune. Billaud, cold, vulgar, and 
sanguinary, found in him something grand and 
ovei'vvlieimiijg. Saiui-Just, dogmatic, austere, and 
proud, felt an antipathy to an active, geiieroua, and 
good-natured revolutionist, and Im plainly saw 
that if Danton were dead, ho should beemne the 
second pei'souage in the republic. Lastly, all of 
them knew that Danton, in his plan for rcmodel- 
ling the committee, did not intend that any one 
save Robespierre should be retained. They there- 
fore beset the latter, and had no very great exer- 
tions to make before they could wring from him a 
determination so flattering to his pride. It is not 
known what explanations led to this resolution, or 
on what day it was taken; but all at once they be- 
camelowering and mysterious. Nothing more was 
said nato their ricaigns. In the coriveiitioii, and at , 
the Jacobins, they preserved an absolute alienee. I 
But sinister reports secretly got wind. It was said 
that Danton, Camille, Philippeau, and Lacroix, were 
about to be sacrificed to the i)ower of their col- 
leagnes. The mutual friends of Danton and Ro- 
beaplcrre, alarmed at those reports, and seoing that 
after flucli an act, no man’s i)ead could be s/ifc, 
that Robespierre himself could not expect to be 
in certainty, wanted to bring Robespierre and 
Danton together again, and requcBtod them to 
I explain themselves. Robespierre, introiiching 
himself in an obstinate silence, rofusod to reply to 
these overtnveB, and maintained a cold rcHorvf*. 
When allusion was made to the friendship lie liad 
formerly testified for Danton, he hypocritically 
replied that he could not do any thing either for or 
against his colleague; that justice was there to 
defend iimocence; that fox* his part, hia whole life 
I had been a continual Bacrifioe of liis afleclions to 
, his country; and that if his friend were guilty, ho 
should sacrifice him, certainly with regret, but he 
still should sacrifice him as ho had (loiio all the 
others to the republic. 

It was plainly perceptible that his mind was 
made up, and that this hypocritical rival would 
not take any decided part against Danton, and 
that he reserved to himself the liberty of deliver- 
i:7g hwu up to his coUcogues. In fact, the 2 'iinjours 
of the approaching arrests became more confirmed, 
Dauton’s frieiida visited him more than ever, and 
urged him to rouse himself from this kind of 
lethargy ; to shake off his indolence, and to show 
once more tl!nt revolutionary front which he had 
; never yet shown in vain amidst the storm. “ t 
I am aware,” said Danton, “ that they want to ar- 
rest me. But no,” he added, “ they will not dare.” 

I Besides, what could he do 1 To fly wtis impossi- 
ble. What country would have given an asylum 
to this formidable revolutionist 1 Was it for him 
to justify by his flight all the calumnies of his 
enemies I And more than that, he loved his coun- 
try. Does a man,” he exclaimed, “ carry away 
his country on the soles of his shoes 1” On the 
other hand, remaining in France, he would have 
hut slender means at his disposal. The Cordeliers 
belonged to the ul£ra-r6voIutioni8ts, the Jacobins to 
Robespierre. The convention was anything but 
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firm. On what support could he roly \ This then 
ia what has not been sufficiently considered hy 
those wiio, having seen thia miglUy man fiilimnat- 
ing against tlio tlirone on the 10th of August, and 
stirring the people against foreign allies, have not 
yet been able to conceive liow ho should have fallen 
without defending himself. Revolutionary genius 
does not consist in reviving a lost popularity, in 
creating forces which do not exist, but in boldly 
directing the affections of the people, when once 
they have been gained. The generosity of Dan- 
ton, and hia secession from public affairs, had 
almost alienated him from popular favour, or at 
least had not left liim sufficient to enable him to 
overthrow the reigning authority. 

In this conviction of liia own incompetence, he 
lingered on, and repeated to himself, They will not 
dare. He indeed might be permitted to assume, 
that before ao great a name and such great ser- 
vices hia adversaries would pause. He then re- 
lapsed into his indolence, and into that thought- 
leasness ao characteristic of powerful men, who 
await the danger without tahing much pains to 
withdraw themaelves from it. 

The committee atill continued to preserve the 
utmost taciturnity, and siniator rumours were con- 
tinually gaining ground. Six days had elapsed 
since the death of Ildhert. It was the Dth Germiiml. 
All at once, those peaceable men who had conceived 
ill-founded hopes from the fall of tiie furious party, 
wore saying that tlicy should soon bo delivered 
from the two Saints Marat and Chalier, and that 
thero liad boon quite enough discovered in their 
lives to metamorphose them, quite as expeditiously 
as Ildbcrt was, from great patriots into mere 
scoundrels. Tliis report, wliicli clung to tlie idea of 
a retrograde movement, spread with extraordinary 
rapidity, and it was every where asserted that the 
busts of Marat and Chalier were about to be 
broken to pieces. The blundering Legendre de- 
nounced this language in the convention and at 
the Jacobins, na it were to protest, in the name of 
hia friends, the modcratiats, against such a scheme. 

“ Ha quiet,” exclaimod Collot at the Jacobins, 

these stories will be contradicted. Wc have i 
huT’led the thunderbolts at the infamous wetches I 
who deluded the people ; we have torn the mask 
from their faces, but they ai'e not tho only ones 1 
We will tear off every mask that can bo assumed. 
Let not the {nd%dgents for a moment imagine that 
' it is for them we have here held glorious sittings. 
We shall soon undeceive them.” 

Accordingly, on the following day, the lOth 
Germinal, the committee of public welfare called 
to its assistance the committee of general safety, 
iind, to give greater weight to its measures, even 
the coiuniittee of legislation itself. As soon as call 
the members had assembled, Saint-Just addressed 
them, and in one of those violent and perfidious 
reports which ho so well knew how to prejiare he 
denounced Danton, Pliilippeau, Desmoulins, and 
Lacroix, and moved that they be taken into cus- 
tody. The menibGi's of tfie two other committees, 
struck with consternation and trembling, durst not 
resist, and oonseived that they were removing the 
danger from tliemsclves by conferring theii* joint 
assent. The greatest secresy was enjoined, and 
in the night between the 10th and the 11th Ger- 
minal, Danton, Lacroix, Pliilippeau, and Camille- 
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Desmoulins were unexpectedly arrested and con- 
veyed to tho Luxembourg. 

Tho next morning tho news was all over Pai-is, 
and produced there a kind of stupor. The mem- 
bers of the convention mot and preserved a silenco, 
in which terror had a great share. The commit- 
tee, which always kept the coiiveiition waiting, and 
ah'eady possessed all the insolence of power, had 
not yet arrived. Legendre, who was not of suffi- 
cient importance to have been arrested witli hia 
friends, was anxious to address the assembly. 

Citizens,” said he, “ four members of this aasein- 
hly were last night arrested. I Know tliat Danton 
ia one of them, the names of the others I know 
not; but whosoever they be, I ask that they be 
heard at the bar. Citizens, I declare my Ijelief 
that Danton ia as pure as myself, and I do not 
believe that thero is any tiling tliat can be laid to 
my charge. I shall not attnclc any member of the 
committee of public welfare and of general safety, 1 
but I am justified in being apprehensive lest per- ! 
aonal animosities and individual passions should 
deprive those men of liberty who have reiitlored 
her the greatest and the most essential servicQs. I 
The man who in Siqjtember ‘P2 saved France by I 
his energy, deserves at least to be hoard, and ' 
ought to be iillowi'd to explain iiiniyelf, since he ia j 
now accused of having betrayed the country.” 

To obtain Danton the liberty of addressing the 
convention, w.is the surest way to save him and to j 
unmask his adversaries. Many membevs, in fact, ' 
considered that he ought to be heard, but at this : 
moment Robespierre, wiio had got there before the 1 
committee camo in, in the niidht of tlie discussion 
ascended the tribune, and in an angry and threat- ' 
ening tone spoke in these terms : “ From the dis- | 
turbauce, for a long time imlcnown, which prevails 
ill this assumbly, from the agitation prodnci^d by 
the preceding speaker, it is plainly evident that the 
questum here is one of great mlcrcsat, for it ia to 
settle whutlier a few men shall thia day get the 
upperliand of the counfry'. But how can you so 
far f«»rget your principles as to wish to grant thia 
day to certain inilividuiilb whaty'ou have previously 
refused to Chahot, Delaunay, and Fabre-d’Eghintine? 
Why this difference in favour of some men \ What 
care I for the praise that people bestow on them- 
selves and their friends ? long and tried experience 
h.as taught us to distrust such praise. The cpiesLiun 
is not whether a man has performed this or that 
patriotio act, but what lias been his whole 
career. 

“ Logeiiclre seems to be ignorant of the names of 
the pei*son3 ai’rested. Tiic whole convention is 
.acquainted with them. His friend Lacroix is one 
of them. Why does Legendre feign ignorance of 
this ? Because hekuow’s that he cannot in candour 
defend Lacroix. IIo has named Danton, be- 
cause he conocives, no doubt, that to his name is 
attached a privilege. — No, wo want no privileges 
here ; we will have no idols !” 

At these last words there w'as a burst of ap- 
plause j and the poltroons, trembling at the same 
time before one idol, nevertheless applauded the 
overthrow of another, now no longer to be wor- 
shipped. Robespierre continued. “ In wJuit re- 
spect is Danton superior to Lafayette, to Diimouriez, 
to Brissot, to Fabre, to Chabot, or to H(5bert 1 
What can be said of him that cannot equally apply 
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to tliun * Novel thckbgjjou have boiiio ^Mtli 
Mui t illv to )ou of the (Itbpotiam oI the committee, 
as if the confidence with wludi the people have 
enti listed jou, and wlucli you have assigned to 
these coinmitteea, woie not a sure gimaiatce for 
theu pitiotisiii They affect to have their fears , 
hut I tel] }ou, whosotvGi tiembles at this moment la 
guiltj^j foi uiiiQcence novel dicads the public eje ’* 

Ilcic igain wcie fiesh applauses from the 
same poltiooiis, who tiembled themselves at the 
\ciy time they weie anxious to show that 
they wcie not afiaid “And for myself also/* 
added Rohe&pieiie, “they have wanted to ex- 
cite alarm in me. They have wished to make me 
believe, that in .advancing against Dauton, the 
dangci might extend tom^helf. They have aviiUen 
to me, the fiicnds of Canton have sent me letters, 
have beset me with then speeches, they have got 
it into then heads that the .association of an old 
acquaintaiicG, tint a foimer lehaneo on feigned 
viitiieSj would induce me to slacken mj zeal .and 
my passion for hbeit) AVell, 1 decLuc that if 
Dintoids dangtis weic c\Gn to become my own, 
that conanlciation would not stop me foi a moment 
Itibhoio th U wc all ought to demonati&te some 
coui ig( and some gioatncbs of soul. Vulgar minds, 
01 guilt} 111011,1110 always afiaid to see then fellows 
fall, because humg no longci a baiiior of culpiits 
to shclta them, they aie left exposed to the light 
of tiuth , but although theio m.iy be some vulgai 
minds, tlicie is no dehcioncy of licioicspuits in this 
as&ciubly, and they well know how to biavc all false 
tcLiois Besides, the number of the guilty is not 
so gicat, Clime has found butfew advocates .among 
us, and b} stiilnng off <a few heads, the countiy 
\\ ill be deln cred ** 

Robcspiei'ie had acquiicd the assuiance and 
the addiess to say exactly what it w«is he wanted, 
and iic\ei was he Known to have exeicmcd moie 
adioitnessj oi exhibited moie pcifidy To talk of 
the saciifice he was uuiKing by abandomng Danton, 
to miKe a merit of it, lo&h.iie the dangei if theie 
weic any, and to comfoit the poHioons by alluding 
to the bin ill number of tlie guilt}, was the lieight 
of hipnciiay and luUoitiiess Thus .ill his col- 
k igue^ uii uiimoiisly decuh d that the foui deputies 
aiic&ti.d the piCMoiis night should not be lieaid by 
rile convention At tins moment Saint Just.iiiived, 
and le id Ins lepoi t It was he who w.is now let 
loose .agiinst the vichius, bneause he combined an 
extiaoidinu} pointed and vigoious &t}Ie, with that 
subtle leasoiiing so ludispcnsable when facts are to 
bo distuitcd, and a false coiisti notion put upon 
them. Nevei hid he been mme teixifically elo- 
[ quont or inoie studiousl} false, foi let Ins per- 
sonal liatK^d h Lve been as gieat as it may, it could 
not ha^c persuaded him of the truth of all thtit he 
advanced H iving at consideiable length cahunni- 
ated Pliilippeau, Camilk-Besmouhns, and Heiiult- 
Scchclktj lud accused Lacioix, he came at last to 
Ikuitoii, and eitliei devised the falsest charges, oi 
distorUd most atiocioualytUe plainest facts Aecoid- 
ing to him, Dintoii was a covetous, indolent, false, 
andeveua cowaidly peison, who had sold himself to 
Mirabcau, and afttiwaida to the Lameths, and had 
in conseciucnce, witli Biissot, piepaied the petition 
which led to the hung on the people in the Champ 
do "MaiB, not for the puipose of exploding royalty, 
but merely cs a piotence for shooting good citizens 


lie then went with inipunit} to tiKc his iclil itiom 
and to wallow .it Ailih sui Auho in Lliu jnoilucc of 
Ins peifidies He Kept out ol the wii} till Ihc 10 th 
of August, and then only mado his .ipjic.u iucl to 
be cicated a ministci he then conuccUd hunsolf 
with the Oilcans iiaity, and got Oili.ans and 1 .ihio 
elected deputies In league with Humoiii it/, and 
beaimg only a simulated liatiod to the Gnondisls, 
but still Knowing howto be on good tciniswith 
them, he entiicly disappiovcd of the c\cnta 
of the 31 st of May, and Ind dcsiicd to ha^o 
Ileniiofc aiiested. When Hmnoniioz, Oilcans, ind 
the Giiondista had been punished, he ticated with 
the paity who wanted to icstoie Louis XVII 
Taking mono} fiomwheiever it caine,fiomOile.ana, 
fiom the Bombons,fiotnthefoieigiipoweis, dining 
with the bankeis and aiistocrats, mingling m eiei} 
intrigue, holding out hopes to all paitios, in shoit, 
avery Catilme’*,iapacious, cleb.iuchcd, indolent and 
acoiiiipter of public nioials, he wont .and secluded 
himself once inoic it Aicis sni Aube, to gloit ovei 
Ins spoils. At hat he came bnelc, and has recenM} 
been in coiicspondeiice wuh all tlio enemies of the 
sUte, witiilldbeit and Ins coadjutois, iel}ing upon 
the common dependenco on tlie foicign onciu} lo 
atUck the cominittGe, and those men whom the 
convention had mveatod witli its coiifidenco. 

Aftei heaimg this iniquitous xcpoit lead, tlio 
convenlion dcciccd the accusation of Hanton, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, Philippeau, Ildiault SccliLlicH, 
and L.icioix 

These nufortunato men had boon cmnojid to 
the Luxombouig. “Aiiest Ua ' — Us stiidLi 
cioix to Danton, “I nevci novel oven lliouglil oi 
such a thing “ Not have even thought oi suth a 
thing ■*” leplied Panton , “ I knew it , I h id bci n 
warned of it” “Didst thou know tins, and }tt 
hast not bestiii ed th} solH” expl.umcd Laci oi \ “tins 
IS the effect of thme usual indoli ncc , it has imdom 
us” “Idid not believe,” lephod Danton, “thattho} 
would evei have d.ucd to execute thou fhsign ” 

All the piisoneis ciowded to the gate, to look 
upon the celcbiated Dauton, and the mteicstmg 
Camille, who had thiowii a layof hope into the 
piisons Dauton was, as usual, calm, haughty, 
and veiy jovial, Camille, astounded .and ruelan- 
chol} ; Pluhppcaii, excited and elevated by the 
danger lult Sdchelles, who had preceded 

them at the Luxembouig by a few da}s, i.an out 
to meet his fiiends, and choei fully cmbiaccd them 
“ When men commit folUea,” said Dauton, “tlic} 
should leain to Laugh at them.” Then peicoiving 
Thomas Paine, he said to him, “That vihich thou 
hast done tor the happiness and the hbeit} of th) 
counli}, I have in vain attempted to do foi mine 
1 have been less foitunate, hut am uot a vGnt 
more to blame They aie sending me to the seal 
fold well, my friends, we must go to it gaily ” 

On the next d.a}, the 12 tli, tho copy of the act of 
accusation was sent to the Luxembouig, and the 
accused vveie tiansfcried to the Conciergeiie, fioin 
whence they were to go before the revolutionaiy 
tribunal. On leading this act, full of contemptible 
falsehoods, Camille became fuiious. Howevei, ho 
soon composed himself, and he said m a tone of 
diatiess, “ I am going to the scaffold for having 
shed a few teaia over the fall of so many iinioitu- 

* Alieni appetens, sui prorusus Sallust, Bell Catil Tram 
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nates. My only vegrot in ilying ia that I could 
nut have assisted them.’* All tlie prisoners, 
of whatever grade or opinion, felt a deep interest 
for him, and poured forth heartfelt prayers 
for him. Philippeau said a few woras about 
his wife, and remained calm and serene. H6'ault- 
SiJchelles retained that grace of mind and man- 
nors whleh distinguished him even among per- 
sons of his own raiih j lie embraced his iaitliful 
servant, who had accompaniod him to the Luxem- 
bourg, but who not allowed to follow him to 
the (joneiergerie, at the same time using words of 
consolation and encouragement. At the same time 
Fabre, Chabot, Baziro, and Delaunay were U'ans- 
ferred to the Couciorgerie, for these were to be 
tried together with Danton, in order to make the 
proceedings against him more degrading, by sug- 
gesting that he wiis an accessory with the foi'gers. 
Fabre was ill and almost dying. Chabot, who from 
his prison had never ceased writing to Eobes- 
pierre to implore his good offices, and to lavish on 
him the basest flatteries, but without moving him, 
saw that lua death was inevitable, and that the 
detection of his infamy was quite as certain as the 
scaffold. He thei’efore resolved to poison himself. 
Ho swallowed coi'rosive sublimate j but the pain 
ho suffbred having extorted from him some groans, 
ho confessed wluU he had done, accepted medical 
aid, and was conveyed, (luito ns ill as Fabre, to the 
Coueiergerie, A somowhat more generous feeling 
hoemod to actuate him oven amidst his torments, 
namely, a deep logi'ot for having compromised his 
friend Baziru, who had no baud in the crime. 

Jlaziro,” ho exclaimed, “ iny poor Baziro, what 
hast thou, done I” 

At the Coiiciergeric, the accused excited the 
same curiosity as at tlie Luxembourg. They occu- 
j)ied the place where tlio Girondists had been con- 
lined. Daiiton spoke with the same energy. It 
svi\.'A MW dw& very day ” aiud Uc, “ that I <iwis<id the 
revolutionary tribunal to bo instituted. I beg par- I 
doll for it of God and of man. IMy object was to | 
prevent another September, and nob t<i let loose 
a scourge upon mankind.” Then, giving way to 
contempt for his colleagues who were iimrdoring 
him, “ These brother Cains,” said lie, “ know no- 
thing about government. I leave every thing in 
frightful disorder.” He then adopted, in order to 
chai'actcrize the impotence of the paralytic Cou- 
thon and the cowardly Eobespierre, some obscene 
hut original expressions, which indicated an extra- 
ordinary gaiety of mind. For a single inoineiit he 
exhibited a transient regret at having taken part in 
the revolution, saying, “ It would he much better to 
be a poor fislierman than to have to govern men.*’ 
This was tlio only expression of the kind that he 
iiLtercd. 

Lacroix appeared astonished, on looking into the 
ceils, at the number and wretched state of the pri- 
soners. “ What !” said they to him, ‘^did not cart- 
loads of victims teach you what was passing in 
Baris 1” The astoiiishmeiit of Lacroix was not 
feigned; and it affords a lesson for men, who in pur- 
suing a political object do not sufficiently consider 
the individual sufferings of the victims, and seem not 
to believe they exist, because they do nob witness 
them. 

On the following day, 13th Germinal, the accused, 
to tho number of fifteen, were arraigned before 
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the tribunal. The conmiiftcc had included in one 
indictment the five niodcralist IcLadoi's, Danton, 
Herault-Sdchelles, Camille, Philippeau, and La- 
croix, the four ])craons accused of forgery, Chabot, 
Baziro, Delaunay, and Fabre d’Eglantiiie ; Cha- 
bot’a two hrothcr.s-in-la w, Julins and Emanuel 
Frey, the contractor d’Espagnac, the Unfortunate 
Westerniaiin charged with having participated in 
tho coiTUption and plots of Danton, and lastly, two 
foreigners, friends of tho accused, Gusman the 
Spaniard, and Diederichs the Dane. The object 
of the committee in making this misjoinder, was to 
confound the muderatiats with the corruptionists 
and with foreigners, by way of proving that mude- 
ratism proceeded at once from a detieicney of re- 
publican virtue, and from the seduction of foreiifii 
gold. The crowd collected to see the accused was 
immense. A spark of that interest which Danton 
had once excited, was rekindled at hia presence. 
Pouquier-Tinville, the judges, and tho jurors, all 
subalteru revolutionists, raised from their origiiml 
nothingness by hia mighty hand, felt embaiTasscd 
in lua presence : his assurance, his haughtiness, 
aided them, and he appeared rather to be the ac- 
cuser than the accused. Herman, tin’ president, 
and Fouquier-Tinville, instead of balloting the 
juroi’8,as the law required, packed tlu-iu, and took 
such as they called solid men {Ui soH'^cs). Tlie 
accused were then interrogated. Wlmn Danton 
was asked the usual quostioDsas to liis age and his 
place of abode, he proudly replied that he was 
thirty-four years old, and that lii-s name would soon 
beiu the rantheon, and himself in nothingness. 
Camille answered that he was thirty- tlu'ee, the rge 
of tho sans-culotte Jesus Christ v'hen he dirJ. Bazire 
was twenty-nine; Il^rault-S^chelles and Philipfieau 
were thirty-four. Tlius talents, courage, patriotism, 
and youth, were all again included in this new holo- 
caust, as ill that of the Girondists. 

DaatMu, CwwUle, tlxe, 

othera, complained that their cause was confounded 
with that of several forgers. Nevertheless they 
proceeded. They first went into the charge preferred 
against Chabot, Baziro, Delaunay, and d’Eglantine. 
Chabot kept to his old story, and argued that if ho 
could be said to have taken part in the conspiracy 
of the stoek-jobberB, it was merely for the purpose 
of exposing it. He convinced nobody; for it was 
very strange, that vvlieii he engaged in it, lie did 
not privately apprise somo member of the com- 
mittees of the fact, that he should have disclosed at 
80 late a period, and that he should have kejit the 
funds in hia own hands. Delaunay was convicted; 
Fabi'c, notwithstanding his clever defence, in which 
he alleged, that in making the erasures and inter- 
lineations ill the copy of the decree, he conceived 
that he was only altering tho drauglit of the Bill 
(jorq/flt) which they had taefoi’e them, was contra- 
dicted by the evidence of Carahon, whoso open and 
disinterested deposition was overwhelming. He, 
in fact, convinced Fabre that the draughts (pi’ojt'/s) 
of decrees were never signed, that the copy which 
he had erased was signed by all the meiuhers of the 
commission of five, and that consequently he could 
not have supposed that he was altering a mere 

Bazu'e, who was au accessory, because he had not 
informed against it, was scarcely heard in his de- 
fence, and was put upon the same footing as the 
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othovs by the tril'Aiial. The tribunal next went 
into the clinrge against cl’EspaguaCj who was 
accused of having bribed Julien of Toulouse 
to get his cuntracta allowed^ and of having had 
a share in the intrigue of the East India Com- 
2 ^any. Tn this case, letters proved the facts, and 
all d’Espagnne’s astuteness could not assist him 
against tins mode of proof. H»Srault-S«5chelleB was 
then examiried. Bazirc was declai’ed guilty as a 
friend of Chabot*, IldrauU for having been a friend 
of Bazire; for having had some knowledge through 
him of the intrigue of the stock-jobbers; for having 
talcen an interest in a female emigrant; for having 
been a friend of the moderatists; and for having 
caused it to be supposed by liis mildness, his ele- 
gance, his fortune, his ill-disguised sympathies, that 
he himself was a moderafciat. After Htoult, came 
Canton’s turn. The utmost stillness pervaded the 
assembly when he rose to speak. “ Danton,” said 
the president to him, “ the convention accuses you 
of having conspired with Mirahoan, with Dumon- 
ricz, with Orleans, with the Girondins, with the 
foreign enemy, and with that faction which seeks 
the rcsboriition of Louia XVII.” “My voice,” 
replied Dunton with his powerful organs of speech, 
** My voice, which has so often made itself heard in 
the causQ of the people, will have no difficulty to 
repel that caUiiuny. Let the cowards who accuse mo 
allow their faces, and I will cover thorn with shame. 
Lot thecominitteca come here; I will uofcanawerbut 
iu their prosimco; I call for them as accusers, I have 
need of them as witm^ssos. Let them appear; for 
the rest, I care little for you and your judgment — 
I have already told you that uolliiugncfis will be 
soon my asylum. Life is abui’den; take it from 
me— -I long to be delivered from it.” In giving 
utterance to those words, Dantoiiwas moved to the 
highest pitch of indignation, hia heart felt a re^iug- 
nance to make answer to such men. His demand 
that the committees should appear, and his declared 
determination not to reply but in their jiresencc, 
had intimidated the tiuhunal, and caused great agi- 
tation. Such a confronting would in fact have been 
cnicl for tlirin, they would have been covered with 
confusion, and condemnation would perhaps have 
been rendered impossible. “ Daiitoii,” said the 
piR^sidvnt, “ audacity is the attendant of guilt, 
calmness of innocence.” At this expression, Ban- 
ton exclaimed, “ Individual audacity ought, no 
doubt, to be repressed; but that national audacity 
of which I liavo so often set the example, which I 
have so often shown iu the cause of libciiiy, is the 
most meritorious of all the virtues. That audacity 
is mine; it is that which I have employed for tho 
republic against the poltroons w'ho accuse me. 
"When I find that 1 am so basely caluraniated, how 
can I contain myself ! It is not from such a revo- 
lutionist as I that you must expect a cool defenco. 
Men of my constitution arc inappreciable in revo- 
lutions— it is upon their brow that the spirit of 
liberty is impressed.” As he uttered these words, 
Banton shook his head and defted the tribunal. 
His gestures, so formidable in their import, made a 
deep impression. Tlie crowd, who are always 
{iffected by a forcible address, could not restrain 
a murmur of approbation. “ That I,” con- 
tinued Banton, “I should have been accused of 
having coiispirod with MIrabeau, with Butnou- 
xiez, with Orleans, of having crawled at the 


foot of vile despots 1 la it myself that am sum- 
moned to make answer to incintah/c luJUxibk jus- 
tice*^ And Ihou, cowaially Saint-dust, wilt 
have to mifiwer to posterity for thy acenaation 
against the firmost supporter of lilx'rty ? In going 
tlu'oiigb this catalogue of horrors,” juldod Dauton, 
holding up tile act of accus.'Llion, “ L led my whole 
frame shudder.” The president again exhorted 
him to he calm, and remiiidecl him of the exaini)lo 
of Marat, who replied respectfully to the tribunal. 
Danton resumed, and said th.at since it was de- 
sired, he would relate the history of liis life. He 
then related what difficulty he had had in .attaining 
to the munieipal functions, the efforts made by the 
constituents to prevent him, the resistance which 
he offei’e*d to the designs of Mirabcaii, and above 
all, what 1)0 did on that famous day, when, sur- 
rounding the royal carriage with an immense con- 
coui*sc of peojde, he in'evcntcd the journey to 
Saint-Cloud. lie tlicn referred to his conduct 
when he led tho people to the Champ do Mars to 
sign a petition against royalty, and tho motive of 
that celebrated petition ; to tlie btdducss with 
which he first proposed the ovcrthi’ow of the 
tln'one in 02 ; to the courage with whicli he pro- 
claimed tho iuMii'i’cction on tho evening of tho 9Lh 
of August; and to the firmness which ho displayed 
during the twelve hours of that insurrection. At 
this point he was almost suffocated with indignation 
at the thought of tho imputation that he liad liid 
himself on the 10th of Angufct ; “Whero,” ho ex- 
claimed, “are the men who had oecaKiou tn urge 
Danton to show himself on that day ? Wliere are 
the privileged beings from whou) ho borrowed 
energy ? Lot my accusers a]ii)e!ir I— I am iu my 
sober senses when I call for (heuu — I will expose 
the three senseless Imavi's who have surrounded 
and ruined Robespierre. — Why don’t they show 
themselves here, that I may plunge tliem into that 
nothingness from which they ought never to have 

emerged The president would have again 

interrupted him, and rang liis bell, Daacoii 
th'nwncd the sound of it with his terrible voice. 
“Is it that you do not hear me?” aslced the presi- 
dent. “The voice of a man who is defending his 
honour and hi.s life,” replied Banton, “ought to 
overjiovver the sound of thy bell.” Wearied how- 
ever from indignation, his voice began to falter; 
the president then prevailed upon him to rest him- 
self, that he might resume his defence with more 
calmness and tranf^uiliity. 

B.anton spoke no more. The tribunal went on 
to Camille, whose Vienx Conhlier wa.s read, and 
who remoustrated iu vain against the construction 
that was imputed to his writings. Lacroix next 
occupied their attention, whoso conduct in Belgium 
wag referred to with severe censure, and who, after 
the example of Banton, demanded the appearance of 
several membera of tho convention, and frequently 
urged hia being allowed that advantage. 

This first sitting had excited a general sensa- 
tion. The concourse of people surrounding the 
palace of justice and extending to the bridges, had 
manifested extraordinary emotion. The judges 
were frightened. Vadier, Vouland, and Amar, tho 
most naalignant members of the committee of 
general safety, had been present diming the pro- 

• Expressions that occurred in the indictment. 
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coedlii^^s, but were conecuk'd frnm public observa- 
tuiu ill the pviiUiug oinco adjoiiiiug tliG hall of llie 
tribunal, and eonniuinicatiiig with it !)y means of a 
small Dpeiiing. From Lliencc they had witiiobsed 
witli lU.irm the bolduesa of Daiiton, and the mani- 
b^sLationa of the public towards him. They began 
to doubt whethor coiidemnatioii were posbiblc. 
Herman and Fouquier had repau'ed, ns soon as 
the hearing was over, to the coiumittoe of public 
welfare, and informod them of the application of 
the accusod, who rcqiiu'od several members of the 
ciuivcnfion to come forward. The committee began 
to hesitate ; Robespierre had gone home, Billaud 
and Saint-Just alone were present. They prolii- 
bited Fuuquicr from answei’ing the application, 
enjoined him to prolong the proceedings, to let the 
throe days elapse without coming to any explana- 
tion, and then cause the jurors to declare that 
they Inid sufficient evidence to enable them to 
eomc to a conclusion. 

Wliile this was taking place at the tribunal, at 
tlie committee, and in Paris, there was not less 
emotion called forth in the prisons, wlierc a deep 
interest was felt for the accused parties, and 
where no hopes could be eutevtalucd for any one 
if such rcvulntionists were sacrificed. At the 
Luxuiubourg was to be found the unfortunate 
Dillon, the Iricnd of Desmoulins, and defended by 
him j ho liad learned from Chaumette, who, iii- 
vo1v(m 1 ill the same danger, made common eause 
will) tiio inoderiitUtSj wluit had taken place at 
the tribunal. Chaumette had heard it from his 
wife. Dillon, a hot-headed man, and who as an 
old Boldiui', Boniotiines sought iu wine a transient 
forgetfulnosB of liia niiberics, talked inconsiderately 
to a mail named Laliotte, conffued in the same 
prison ; he said that it was high time for the good 
rojiublicaiis to raise their heads against vile oppres- 
sors; that the people aeemod to be awakening; tliat 
D.iiitoii insisted on making his defence iu the pre- 
sence of the committees j that his condemnation 
was far from being a settled affair ; that the wife 
of Cainille-Desmoulins might raise the people by 
distributing assignats ; and that if he himself 
blieuld contrive to escape, he would collect resolute 
men onougli to save the republicans who were on 
the point of being sacrificed by the tribunal. This 
was nought else but idle discourse, uttered in the 
spirit of drunkeuness and grief. There appcai-s, 
however, to have been also a suggestion of sending 
a thousand crowns and a letter to Camille’s wife. 
The base Laflotte, thinUliig to obtain his life and 
liberty by denouncing a conspiracy, hastened to 
make a declaration to the keeper of the Luxem- 
bourg, in which he expressed his belief that a con- 
spiracy W'as ready to break out within and without 
tliG prisons, foi* the purpose of liberating the ac- 
cused, and assassinating the members of tlie two 
committees. We shall presently see what use 
was made of this fatal deposition. 

On the following day, the concourse at the tri- 
bunal was just the same. Danton and his colleagues, 
equally resolute and obstinate, still required the 
personal appearance of several members of the 
convention and of the two conunittees, Fouquicr, 
urged to make answer, said that he raised no 
impediment to the calling of necessary witnesses. 
Lut it was not merely sufficient, added the accused, 
that he tlirew no obstacle in the way, he ought to do 


more, Sn fact, should siinmion them himself. To tliis 
Fouquior replied, that he would buuimon all who 
sliuiiid bo named, the members of tlie convention 
excepted, us it belonged to that assembly to decide 
whethor its members could be personally cited to 
appear. The accused again cried out against liini, 
that they were refused the means of defending 
Lhenisclves. The tumult was at its height. The 
president went on examining some of tlie accused, 
namely, Westernianii, the two Freys, and Gusman, 
and hastened to put an end to the sitting. 

Fouquier immediately wrote to the committee, 
to apprise them of what had taken place, and to 
inquire what measure could bo devised to enable 
him to answer the application of the accused. It 
was a nice point, and every one began to hesitate. 
Robespierre affected not to offer his opinion. S.iiiU- 
Juat alone, more bold and more decided, thought 
that they ought not to recede ; that they ought to 
stop the mouths of the accused, and send them to 
death. At this moment he just received the depo- 
faitiou of tlie puihouer Laflotte, addressed to the 
police by the keeper of the Luxembourg. Saint- 
Just looked upon it as the germ of a conspiracy 
concocted b) ibc accubud, aud as a good ground for 
a decree that should put m end to the struggle 
between them and the tribunal, Iu point of met, 
on the following morning, he iiresented himself 
before tlie convention, and informed them tliat a 
groat danger threatened the coiuitry, but that it 
was the last, and, if boldly met, it would soon be 
surmounted. ‘^The accused,” said he, now be- 
fore the revolutionary ti’ibunal are in open revolt ; , 
they menace the tribunal itself ; they carry their 
insolence so far as to throw balls made of crumbs 
of bread in the faces of the judges ; they excite 
the people and may even lead them astray. But 
this is not all; they have contrived a conspiracy iu 
the prisons, Camille’s wife has been furnished 
w’itli inouoy to excite an insurrection ; Geiii'ral 
D-illon is to sally forth from the Luxembourg, to 
put himself at the head of a number of conspirators, 
to murder the two committees, and to liberate the 
culprits.” At this hypoeritic.'il and false statpinent, 
the acquiebceiit porbiun of the assembly cried out 
that it was liorrible, and tlio convention unani- 
mously voted tlie decree iii’ojiosed by Saint-Just. 
By virtue of this decree, the tribunal was to uou- 
tmue, without adjourmnent, the trial of Daiiton 
and his nccompliues ; and it was auLliorized to 
deprive such of the accused as should bliow any 
disrespect to the court, or who endeavoured to excite 
disturbance, of the beiieiit of their arguments. A 
copy of the decree was imniediately diapatclicd, 
Voulaud aud Vadier carried it to the tribunal, ju.st 
u8 the third bitting had begun, and where the 
increased boldness of the accused was placing 
Fouquier in the most awkward situation. 

On the third day, in fact, the accused had re- 
solved to renew their applications. They all rose 
at once, and urged Fouquier to compel the appear- 
ance of the witnesses they required. They even 
demanded more; they wanted the convention to 
appoint a commission to receive the denunciations 
which they had to make against the scheme of dic- 
tatorship which manifested itbelf in the committees. 
Fouquier, perplexed, knew nut what answer to 
give. At that moment, an officer of the court came 
to call him out. Ha stepped into the adjoining 
E e 2 
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room, .'vnd there found Vadicr andVouland, who 
still quite out of breath said to Iiim, We 
have the villains fast. Here is what will relieve 
you from your awkward situation j” with these 
'words, they handed him a decree which Saint- 
J\i&t had just got passed, Fouquicr seized it 
with joy, returned to the hearing, required to 
speak, and then read this infamous decree. Raiiton 
indignant, then rose to speak. I call this au- 
dience to witness,” said lie, ^^tliat we have not 
insulted the h’ihanal.” “That is true,” said several 
voices in the hall. All the hearers wove astonished, 
nay even indignant, at the denial of justice to the 
accused. The excitement became general. The 
tribunal was intiiuidatcd, “The truth,” added 
Danton, “will one day he known. I foresee 
preat calamities are about to light upon Franco. 
There is the dictatuushlp. It oxhihits itself to the 
eye, and wltljout flisgiiiso.” Caniille on Jicaring 
what was said concoriiing the Luxembourg, Dillon, 
and his wife, exclaimed in despair, “'I'lie wretches 1 
not content with murdering me, they are deter- 
mined to murder iny wife !” Danton perceived at 
the farther end of the hall, and in the corridor, 
Vadicr and Vonlaiid, who liad placed themselves 
there out of public observation to wdtness the elToct 
produced by the decree, IIo shook liis list at them. 
“Look,” said ho, “at those cowardly assassins, 
they follow us up; they will never leave us till we 
are dead 1” Viidier and Vouland disappeared in 
eviduiit alarm. Tlie triljimal, iiistoad of answer- 
ing the appUcatioua of the accused, put au end to 
the sitting. 

The next was the fourth day, and the jury had 
the power of closing the arguments ou both bides, 
by declaring that sufficietiL evidence had been laid 
before them to enable tiieiii to come to a conclusion. 
Ciinaequently, •without giving the accused time to 
defend themselves, the jury demanded the closing 
of the proceedings. Camille was fuidous, tioelai'od 
to the jury that tliey were assassins, and callcil the 
people to bear witness to this iniquity. He and 
his companions in misfortune were then hurried 
out of tlie hall. He resisted, and was carried off 
by main force. Meanwhile, Vadicr and Vouland 
talked warmly to the juror.s, who, liowever, did 
not require any stirring up. Tlie president, Her- 
mans, and also Eouquier followed them into their 
hall. Hermann had the irapudenee to toll them 
tluit a letter addressed to the foreign enemy had 
been intercepted, which evidenced the identifica- 
tion of Danton with tho allied powers. No more 
than three or four of the jurors ventiii’ed to sj>eak 
up fur the accused, hut the majority carried it. 
Tniicliard, the foreman of tho jury, returned ex- 
hibitiiig a ferocious satisf.iction, and with the air 
of a madman pronounced the iniquitous verdict of 
guilty. 

Tlie tribunal would not expose itself to a fresh 
explosiou of the condemned, by bringing them hack 
from the prison to the hall of the tribunal to heai* 
their sentence; a registrar, therefore, went down 
to read it to them. They sent him away without 
Ruffering him to finish, desiring to he led to death 
immediately. When the sentence was once passed, 
Danton, who till then was boiling with indignation, 
became calm, and displayed all liis former contempt 
for his adversaries, Cainille, soon appeased, shed 
ft few tears fur his ^Yife, and in his happy improvi- 


dence, never conceived that she too was threatened 
with death, an idea that would have rendered his 
last moments insupportable. Ildrault was gay as 
usual. All the accused \v(TO firm, and W(‘st(T- 
manii showed himself worthy of the cliaracter he 
hud acquired for intrepidity. 

They were executed on the 16th Germinal 
(5th of April). The infamous rabble, paid to in- 
sult the victims, followed the carts. At this sight 
Camille, impelled by his feeliugs of indignation, 
addressed the miiUitiule, and poured forth the most 
vehement imprecations against the cowardly tmd 
hypocritical Robespierro. The wretches employed 
to insult him replied hy gross abuse. In the vio- 
lence of his action lie had torn his shirt, so that Ins 
shoulders were bare. Danton, casting a calm imd 
contemptuous look on the mob, said to Camille, 
“ Be quiet, take no notice of Ibis vile rabble.” On 
reaching the foot of tlie scafi’old, Danton was going 
to embrace Hcrault-Seelielle.s, who extcndcil Ins 
arms towards lilm; the executioner jircveiiting 
liim, he uttered with a smile tlie.se lerriblo expres- 
sions; “What, canst thou then be more cruel tlnm 
(loath ! Be it so, thou canst not lU’ovmit our heads 
from embracing presently at tlie bottom of llu' 
basket.” 

Such was the end of Danton, who had shed so 
great a lustre upon tho revolution, and had done so 
much in its cause. Bold, ardent, greedy of excite- 
ment and pleasure, he hud thrown himself into the 
arena of clisturbancevS, and w'as particularly calcu- 
lated to nmke hiinsolf remarkable in the clsiys of 
terror. Prompt find dcoiBive, never In.sing liKs 
presence of mind, either from the diiliculty or hy 
the novelty of au 'extraordinary hituation, lie welt 
knew how to apply the necessary nu'ana, and that 
without fear or scrnplo of any deHcription. He 
conceived that it had beeonio iiulLspcnsahly noees- 
sary to jiut an end to the contest between the mo- 
nareliy and tlie revolution, and he offi etod it on tlie 
lOili of August, In the fac6 of tho Prussians, ho 
deemed it necessary to keep France within cer- 
tain hounds, and to engage her in tlie system of the 
revolution. He, therefore, it is said, brought about 
tile horrible days of September, and in so doing 
saved a great number of victims. At the beginning 
of the great year when the convention was 
alarmed at the sight of all Europe in arms, he 
uttered these remarkable words, with an entire 
conviction of the deep reflection they conveyed; “ a 
nation in revolution is more likely to conquer its 
iiuiglihours than to be conquered hy them.” Pie 
considered that the tweiity-flve millions of men, 
they dared to set in motion, would have nothing 
to fear from the few hundred thousand aiTued 
by individual crowned heads. lie pi’oposed 
to make a rising of the entire population, and to 
'make the rich pay ; he in fact it was who de- 
vised all those revolutionary measures which left 
such terj'ible recollectiouwS, but whicJi have saved 
France. This man, so powerful in action, relapsed 
during the space that intervened between dangerous 
emergencies into indolence, and the gratification of 
those enjoyments to which he had ftlways been at- 
tached. He even indulged in the most innocent 
pleasures, such delights as the country, an adored 
wife, and friends afforded. Then it was that he 
forgot the vanquished, ceased to hate them, lie 
could even do theiu justice, sympathize witli and 
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ili'fc'ud tlumi. Bui it was during tlioso intervals of 
rt'poHo, iiiiliHpcii'3al)lc I'm' his fervid imagiuation, 
tli.it Ills riviils won from liiiu &ti:p by atop and by 
sheer iicrsoM'iMuco tlio ronnwn and influence he 
bad aeipiircd in tho day of peril. The fanatics 
reproached liiiii witli Ins mildness .ind his good 
nature, and forgot tliat, in point of political cruelty, 
he liad equalled them all in the days of September. 
While he was trusting to his renown, while he was 
indolently deferring the timCj and was ineditaling 
grand designs for I'fFeoting a milder system of Jegis- 
laUnn, for conflning the reign of violence to the 
days of peril, for distinguishing the exterminators 
irrcvoc.'ihly associated witli hlood from the men 
wlio liad only yiidded to eirciimstanccs, for organ- 
izing France and reconciling her with Europe, he 
Wiis surprised liy those of his colleagues to whom 
he had loft the government. The latter, in sUdUing 
a blow at the nUra-revolutionists, deemed itineuin- 
bent on them, that they might not appear to retro- 
grade, to level another at the nioderatists. Policy 
demanded victims; envy selected them, and saeri- 
fieed the most celebrate-1 and the most formidable 
man of the timo. DanVon fell, notwithstanding bis 
reputation and bis faervices, before that fearful 
government he bad oontrihuted to organize; but at 
least, by his boldness, he made it for a short 
period appear doubtful wlietlier ho was to fall or 
not. 

Dantuji’s mind was uncultivated, but it was 
noble, contemplative, and, nliove all, possessed 
sim[ilii'ity and firumess. ITe never availed him- 
self of his mental rcsonr^us, save for his own pur- 
poses, and never for the imrpuse of making a shew; 
ho hlfowifeo sjioko but little, and disdained to write. 
According to a contemporary, he made no preten- 
sion, not oveu tliat of guessing what ho was igno- 
rant of, a pretension so common to men of his 
cast. Tie listened to Fabre d’Eglantiuc, and was 
never tired ^if lieiirlng his young ami interesting 
h’ieiid, Camille Desmoulins, in whose wit he de- 
lighted, and whom lie had the misfortune to involve 
in his own destruction. Tie died with his ’wonted 
fortitude, and imparted the same to hia young 
companion. Like i\lii'abeau, he expired proud of 
himself, and like him cons,idercd that his faults and 
his life were siiflicieutly atoned for by his great 
services and his latest intentions. 

The leaders of the two parties had now been 


sacrificod. The relies of tlinsc poi'lh’s wore soon 
afisocLited with thfir Icaflors ; and men most irre- 
coiicilcablo with eiich other were confusodly tried 
togother, lor the ])ui'posc of giving greater weight 
to the opinion tliiit they wore all privy to one and 
tlic same omispinicy. Chaumottc and Goliel ap- 
peared by the hide of Arthur Dillon and Simon, 
The Grammontb, father and son, the Lapallus, 
and other inemiiers of the revolutionary army, 
figured by tho side of General Beyssev ; lastly, 
Ilebcrt’s wife, formerly a nun, appeared beside 
the young wife of Camille Desmoulins, scarcely 
twenty'-tliree years of ago, resplendent with beauty, 
grace, and youth. Cliaimiette, mIioso passive obe- 
dience and submission we have already ohaervod, 
was accused of liaving coii&iu'rod at tlic commune 
against tho government, ot having famiHlied the 
people, and endeavoured to lU’go them to rebellion 
by his extravagant motions. Gnbel was considered 
as tlie accomplice of Anaeliarsis Clootz and of 
Cliaumette. Arthur Dillon had wanted, it was 
said, to opmi the prisons uf Ihiri.s, and then to 
slaughter the convention and tho tribunal, in order 
to rescue bis friundH. Tho members of the revo- 
lutionary army were condemned as agents of Roii- 
sin. Geuerai Beysser, who had so powerfully con- 
tril)iited to sjivc Nantes jointly with Canclaiux, and 
who was suspected of fedenilism, was cmisiilored 
to bo an accomplire of the ultra-revolutiunibts. 
Every one can Hue what ap]HM\imatioii wa.s likely 
to exist between the HtalV of Nantes and that of 
Sauinur. Huberts wife was condemned as an 
accomplice of her husband, Seated on the same 
bench with the wife of Camille, slie said to the 
latter, You at least arc fortunate ; there i.? no 
charge got up against yon ; you will be saved.” In 
fact, all that could be alleged against this young 
woman was, that of being passionately attached to 
her husband, and of constantly wandering with her 
children about the prison to see their fatlier and to 
point Jiim out to them. Both wore nevcrtlieleas 
condemned, and the wives of H<5bert and Camille 
perished as guilty ])articipatnrs in the same con- 
spiracy. The unfortunate Desmoulins died with a 
courage worthy ol lier husband and of her own vir- 
tue. No victim since Charlotte Corday and Madame 
Roland had excited greater interest or more heart- 
felt sympathy. 
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The goveiTiment had now sacrificed two parties at 
one blow. The first, that of the ultra-revolutionistg, 
was really formidable, or likely to become so; the 
second, that of the new moderates, was not bo. Its 
destruction, therefore, was not necessary, but it 


might be serviceable, in order to throw off all 
appearance of moderatism. The committee at- 
tacked it without conviction, from mere hypocrisy 
and envy. This latter was a difficult blow to strike. 
The whole committee were seen to hesitate, and 
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Roljesplen’O iMitireil to liin liousoj aa Iiu was wont 
to do on days of peril. But S.iint-Just, supported by 
his couiuge iind by Ilia jenUnis hatred^ remiuucd firm 
at his post, encouraged ITornniim and Fouquier, 
terrified the convention) wrung fivun it the decree 
of doathj and perfected the sacrifico. The last 
effort that any authority has to make in order to 
become absolute is always the most difficult; it 
requires its utmost strength to overcome the last 
obstruction ; but this resistance once overcome, 
every thing else gives way, every thing fads pros- 
trate before it ; it has then but to reign undisputed 
master of all. Then it is that it displays its power, 
commits excesses, and destroys itself. While 
evei*y mouth is closed, wliilo outward submission 
appears in every face, liatrcd lurks in the recesses 
of the heart, and the act of accusation of the con- 
querors is being prepared during the height of 
their exaltation. 

The committee of public welfare, having success- 
fully sacrificed these two classes of men, so little 
iflentificd with eacli otlicr, who had presumed to 
thwart or merely to auimadvei’t upon its power, 
liad now become ivrosistiblo. The winter was 
over. The campaign of 1704 (Germinal, year JI.) 
was about to open with tlio siii'ing. Formidable 
armies were to extend themselves all along the 
frontiers, and to canao that terrible power to 
excito that same sonsatioii from without which 
was so cruelly experienced within. Whosoever 
had appeared to have opposed the committee, or 
hiid b«cn supposed to Ccol any sympathy with 
those who had been put to death, had no time to 
lose in tendering their submission. Legeudre, 
wlio bad exerted himself on the day that Danton, 
Lncrt»ix, and Camille Desmoulins were arrested, 
and who hud endeavoured to influence the conven- 
tion in their favour, Legendre considered that he 
ought to lose no time in atoning for his impru- 
donce, and divesting himselC of his sympathy for 
the recent victims. Many persona had written him 
1 anonymous letters, wherein he was exhorted to 
strike the tyrants, who, they said, bad just thrown 
off the mask. Legendre I'epaired to the Jacobins 
on the 21st of Germinal (April 10), denounced the 
anonymous letters sent tn him, and complained 
that people took him for a S'chh*, whom they 
could arm with a dagger. “ Well, then,” said he, 
‘‘since I am driven to it, I declare to tlie people, 
who have always heard me toll the truth, that I 
now consider it as openly demonstrated that the 
conspiracy, the leadei’s of which are now no more, 
ideally existed, and that I was the cat’s-paw of the 
traitors. I have found proofs of this in variou.s 
papei’3 deposited with the committee of public 
welfare, especially in tlie criminal conduct of the 
aucused before the national justice, and in tlie 
machinations of their accomplices, who wanted to 
arm an honest man with the dagger of the raur- 
derer. I was, before this plot was discovered, the 
intimate fnend of Danton. I would have answered 
\Yith my heail for his pianciples and his conduct j 
but now I feel convinced of his guilt ; I am per- 
suaded that he wished to plunge the people into a 
very great eiTor. Perhaps I should have fallen 

* It! allusion to a character of that name Jn Voltaire's 
‘Mahomet.’ A s^de is the term ladopted to express a fanatic 
capable of coTOmltting any crime in bis zeal for his religion. 
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into it myself, had I not been timuly ciilighteiiLHl. 
I declare to the anonymous .scribblers wlio want to 
pcraiutde mo t<» slab Uolie&pit*i‘iv, and to make me 
the instrument of tlioii* maeliiiuitioijH, tliab 1 was 
bred amongst the people, that 1 glory Lu rcuiaiulug 
with them, and that I will die rather than aliaudon 
their I’ights. Th(‘y will nob write mo a single letter 
that I shall not carry to the commit toe of public 
welfare.” 

The submission of Legendre soon became univer- 
sal. From all parts of Franco there came a lio.sfc 
of addresses, wherein eougrntuhitiuns w'ero offureil 
to the convention and the committee of public wel- 
fare on their assumption of energy. The number 
of these addresses was incalculable. They ^vere 
couched in every possible kind of style, and under 
the most burlesque forms ; every one of them 
exhibited the strongest desire to adhere to the 
acts of the government, and to acknowledge their 
propriety. Rhodoz dispatched the following ad- 
dress : " Worthy representatives of a free people, 
it i.s then in vain that the sons of the Titans have 
lifted their proud heads; the thunderbolt has over- 
thrown them all ! — What, citizens ! would yo for 
base lucre sell your liberty. Tho constitution 
which yo have given us, has canned every tlu‘(aju 
to Lotler, and has struck terror into kings. Liberty 
advancing with giant steps, despotism crushutl, 
superstition annihilated, the republic rocovi'ring 
its unity, tho conspirators cxiiosed and pniiiHlied, 
rcpvosoiitativcs faithless to their trust and Ijase and 
perfidious public functiouaries falling under tho 
uxe of the law, and breaking of llm fetters of the 
slaves in the new world \ such are your tropliiea I 
If intrigues slill exist, lot thorn tremble ! lot tlie 
death of the conspirators attest your ti'iumjih I 
As for you, representativos, live happy iiiulor the 
wise laws which you have inarlo for tlio utdfare of 
all nations, and receive tho tributo of our affoc- 
tion 

It was not from any horror of sanguinary mea- 
sures that the committee had stricken tho ultra- 
revolutionists, but simjily to confirm tludr authority, 
and to crush the opposition that impeded its action. 
Accordingly, it was afterwartls been constantly 
, tending to a two-fold end ; and to render itself stiil 
: more formidable, and to still further concentrate 
power in its own hands. Collot, who liad become 
the organ of government at tho Jacobins, ex- 
plained in the most ciiorgctic niamier the policy 
of the committee. In a violent speech, wherein 
he pointed out to all the authorities the new track 
which tlicy ought to puv.sue, and the zeal they 
ought to display in their functions, he said, “ The 
tyi’ants have lost their strength ; their armies 
tremble before ours, already are some of tlie dc.s- 
pots seeking to withdraw from the coalition. In 
this state, they have hut one source from whence 
they can derive hope, and that is internal couspl- 
x’acies. We must not tho loss cease therefore to 
keep a vigilant watch over the traitors. Like our 
brethren, victorious on the frontiers, let us all 
make ready, present, and fire at once. While our 
external enemies fall beneath the strokes of our 
soldiei’s, let our internal enemies fall ben(3alli the 
blows of the people. Our cause, defended by jus- 

* SUHngof the 26 Germinal, No. 208 of the Afonheur of 
[ the year II. (April, 17fJ4.) 
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floLs cvLiy tins yoiu foi the icpublicana, she 
pi onuses Lhoni a doublo li uveaL Thu leaves baist 
mg tiom then buds piocl iini the fall of the tyiants. 

I icpcat to yon, citi/icnSj Jefc ns keep close watch 
within, while mu wauioia aio fighting fiom with- 
out , let the functionaiiLS chaigcd with the super- 
intciidancc of the public concerns icdouble then 
attention and il ; let them bo made tboioughly 
sensible of this icflcction, that theie ispcilrips not 
a sticct, not a cioas pith wheie thoie la not a 
ti iitoi mcdit itiijg a new laid plot Let this tiaitor 
meet with death, a}, aaid the most speedy death ! 
If the admimsti itois, if the public functioimies 
wish to create a place for themselves in Instoiy, 
now IS there a favouiable opportunity for so doing 
The 1 evolutional y tiibunal has already scluu d 
for Itself a distinguished place theie Let all the 
adrainistiations imitate ita zeal and its inexoiablo 
eneigy , let the levolutionaiy committees, m pai 
ticuhu, ledouble then vigilance and their activity , 
and let them know how to withstand the unpoitu 
nitiea with which they aic beleagueied, and winch 
would him y them into an mdulgouco fatal to the 
cause of hhei ty ” 

Saint Just pic^cnted to ilio convention a foimid- 
able lepoit upon the gonoial poh< c of the itpuhhc 
IIo thciem icpoatcd the fabulous histoiy of all 
the eonspu icies , ho e\hibitQd them as the using 
of the vices agunst the austeie system of the le- 
pubhe , he said tint Ihe govciiimeut, so far fiom 
slackening its enoigj, 0 Li„dit to stiiko without ccas 
ing, until it siiould have saczificcd all tlie wretches 
whose coiiuptioii caused an impediment to the 
eatabliahment of vutue He pionounced tho ac 
eustumed eulogy on aevoiity, aud sought m hia 
usual style, by every deseiiption of language to 
piove that gieat institutions should oiiginate m 
tenor ^MVhat,” said he, ‘Mvould have become 
of an indulgent zopubhe ? We have set swmd 
against swoid, and the zepubhe is founded It has 
issued fiom amidst the stoim , this oiigin it lias in 
common with tho woild luising out of duos, and 
mail weeping as he comes into the world,” As a 
consequeucB of tUeao maxims, Saint Just piopoaed a 
geiieial measure ig luist the ex nobles. It whs the 
first of the kmd that was enacted. In the pie- 
ceding yeai', Lanton had, in a moment of impe- 
tuosity, caused all tlio aiiatociats to be outlawed. 
This clociee bomg impraetic ible on account of 
the magnitude of its opciation, had been changed 
for another, which condemned all suspected ppi- 
aons to pioMbional detention But no specific 
enactment against tho ex nobles had yet been 
passed Saint Just demonstrated thorn to be the 
irrecoucileable Qiiomies of the xcxolution ''Do 
what you will,” said he, “ you will nevei be able to 
satisfy the enemies ot the people, unless you le- 
establisli tyi inuy Let them go elscwlieie iii 
seaich of slaveiy and kings. They cannot make 
peace luth you, you do not speak tbesiwe lan- 
guage, you do not undeistand oae anothoi Then 
diive them away The woild is not inhospitable, 
and with us the public welfaie is tho supieme 
law.” Saint Just pioposed a deciee banishing 
all the ex-nobles, and all foieigneis, fiom Pans, 

I the foiti esses, and the seapoits, and which ex- 
I eluded fioni all benefit of the law those who should 
I uot have obeyed the deciee witluii tho space of ten 


diya Othei oidiuanccs contained in this di lught 
made it the duty of all tho authoiities Lo icdouble 
then zeal and activity. The convention apiunvLd 
of the pioposition, as it always did, and voted it 
by acclamation d’llcibois, the lepoita of 

the dcciec to the Jacobins, added his figiues of 
speech to those of Saint Just. “ We must,” s iid 
he, “make the body politic thiow out the foul 
sweat of aiiatociacy. The inoie copiously it shall 
have peispiied, the bettei heilth iL will enjoy ” 

We have seen what the committee did to mani- 
fest the energy^ of its policy , nmv let us see uliat 
further it did towaiJs the still gicatei eoncontia- 
tum of powei In the fust pi ill, it oideied the 
disbanding of the lovolution uy aimy That aiiny, 
devised by Dautmi, had at hiat heeii made ot use 
in eariying out the oideis of the coiueutum, while 
any rem iina of fedeiiihsm weie m existeiiee , but 
now become the centzal lallymg point of all the 
agitatoisaud all the advcntuieis, and ab it h id been 
made sciviccable as a point of auppoit to the late 
demagogues, it was neccssaiy to clibsolve it Be- 
sides, the government, being implicitly obeyed, had 
no need of these satellites to enfozee the execution 
of its oideis Consequently, it was disbanded by 
dccice Tho comnnUte next \)iojJoscd the ahuhtion ; 
of the diffeient mniistiies Miuibtiies weie powcis 
which still possessed too gieat impoitaiice when 
placed in competition with the menibeis of the 
committee of public welfaie Eithoi they lett 
ovciy tiling to be done by tho comiuittec, and m 
tins case they weic useless ; oi they would lathci 
do things tliemselves, and then they were iczy 
tioublesome competitois The example of Bou- 
chotte, who, undei the diiection ot Ymcent, had 
caused the committee so mueh tioubh, wia piog- 
naut with instiuction The muufatiics weic m 
consequence abolished, and in then sb ad the twelve 
following comniiBSions were instituted 

1 Commission of civil admiiustiations, the police 
and tiibunal 3 

2 Commission of public instiuction 

3 Commission of agiieultiue and tho aits. 

4 Commission of coinmeiec and at tides of con- 
sumption 

5 Commission of public woiks. 

G Commission of public lehel 

7. Commission of conveyance, posts, and public 
vehicles | 

0 Commission of finances 

9 Commission of oiganuation and diiection ot 
the land forces 

10 Commission of the navy and tlie colonies 

11. Commission of aims, gimpowdci, and the 

woiking of niiues 

12 Commission of foreign iclatinns 

These commissions, dopeiideut upon the com- 
mittee of public wblfaiG, wcie ncitlioi luoic oi 
less than twelve offices, {bunaux)j among winch they 
had distributed the piactieal paitofthe adminis- 
tration. Heimann, who was president ot the ic- 
volutioiiary tiibunal at the time of Daiiton’s tiuil, 
was icwaided toi his ztal by Ins being apponittd 
chief of one of these commissions They gave 
him the most important, that of civil adiniuistia- 
tiona, the police, aud tiibuuals 

Other meiaauiea were adopted for still fuithei 
augmenting the ccntializatioii of power Accoiding 
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to tliG in^itiLutiou of felio rcvnlotionavy committees, 
tliero Avas to be one for each eomnmne or flcctiou 
of a commune. The rural communes being very 
numerous and far from populous, the niiinbci' of 
eomiiiittccs "was too great, ami their functions were 
almost nullified. Tlie mode of their formation pro- 
.sciited a great inconvenience. The peasants being 
mostly dotornnned revolutionists, but yet illiteivite, 
the municipal functions had in moat cases devolved 
upon li\nd\\oldera v.’\io had retired, to tbeir estates, 
and were by no means disposed to apply their mflu- 
eiice in. favtmr of the government ; hence it arose 
that a Imd look out was kept uj.on the coiinti’y, and 
es])eeially upon the manaiona. To remedy this 
inconvenient state of tliing.s, the revolutumai'y 
committees of the comnmnea were abolislied, and 
none but tlic dififcrlcfc committees were retained. 
By these means the polico, in hccorning more con- 
centrated, hecamo more active, and passed into 
the liands of the tradesmen of the districts, who 
I were almost all staunch Jacobins, and very je.ilons 
of tin. old nohjiity. 

The Jaeuliina wore the principal club, indeed 
the only ono recognized by the government. This 
cluh had invariably adopted the ])rineiples and the 
interests of the goveninient, and had likewise 
taken a deckled part ugaiusfc the Hdbertists and 
Dant<.iuats, The coinmi'Lt<jQ of public welfare w.as 
desirous that it should consolidate almost all the 
others in its own Inuly, and that the entire force of 
public opinion should be concentrated there, in 
the same manner as tho conunittee had conecu- 
tratod in itself the e\itire power of tho government. 
Tho expression of this desire flattered the ambition 
of the JacuhLiw in an extraordinary degree, and 
they made the gi’catest exertions to accomplish 
this suggestion. Ev<»r since the meetings of tho 
sections had been reduced to two a-week, so as to 
ensure tho attendance of the people, who Avere 
there to effect the ascendancy of revolutionary 
inotioiiSj the sections liacl formed themselves into 
popular societies. The number of these societies 
in Pai’ia Avas very great, indeed there wei’C tAvo or 
three of tliem to e.'ich section. We have already 
mentioned tho complaints to Avhich they became 
exposed. It was said that the aristocrats, that is 
t(i say,' tho eotmiiercial clerks and the lawyers’ 
clerk.^j di-j^atislied with the ret|msitiojA, the old 
servants of tho nobility, in short, all those who 
had any motive for offering opposition to the revo- 
lutionary system, met at these societies, and thei’c 
flemuuslrated that opposition whieli they dui’afc not 
manifest at the Jacobins or in the sections. The 
nuoAber of these secondary societies prevented 
their being kept under control, and persons sume- 
times uttered opinioua at these societies Avhich 
they AVoAild never have dared to broach in any 
other place. Their abolition had been already 
suggested. The Jacobins had no right to take 
this matter up, nor could the government have 
done 80 Avitboiit appeai’ing to check the privilege 
of meeting and deliberating in common, a privilege 
80 highly lauded afc that time, and considered as 
being unrestrained. On tlie motion of Collet, the 
Jacobins decided that they should no longer re- 
ceive any deputation from societies formed in 
Paris since the lOth of August, and that the cor- 
respondence Avith them should no longer be con- 
tinued. As to those formed in Pai'is before the 


10th of AiiguftI, and Avhieh had the j.rivilege of 
covrcRpomliug, ii Avas decided that 11 voporl. hhouhl 
be made upon oadi, to inf|uive Avlictlu-r they ought 
to retain that adA’antage. This measiiro j.arl-ieu- 
larly concerned tlie Cmvleliei's, already stricken in 
the persons of their leaders, Ronhiip Vineent, and 
Heh^ rt, and latterly eonsidered as suspected. 
Thus all l]»e scetionary soeietjes Avere placed in a 
rpiestionablc pohititm by this declaration, and the 
CordeUers were to vmAlevgo the evdeal of a, rvpcrt. 

It Aviia not long before this mcnaiirii produced 
the intended effect. All the sectionary societies, 
intimidated or forewarned, came one alter another 
to the convention and to the Jacobins, to declare 
their voluntary dissolution. All congralidatcd 
alike the conA'^ention and the Jacohiij.s, and declared 
that, having aasemblcd for the public service, thoy 
vnhintarily separated themselves, since their meet- 
ings had been deemed prejudicial to that cause thoy 
desired to serve. From that time there no longer 
remained in Paris any other than the parent society 
of the Jacobins, aiurin the provinces the alliliated 
for coiTcsjioiidi ng] .societies. That of the CordcUors, 
indeed, still suhniRted beside its rival. liistiUited 
formerly by Uanton, ungrateful towards its founder, 
and since Avholly devoted toIltd)ort,Ronsin,aiul Vin- 
cent, it. had given a momentary uuoahiiicSB to the 
government, and had put itself in eoinpotition Avitli 
the Jacobins. It still comprehended the remnant 
of the officers of Vincent and the revolutionary 
army. Tlu^y could lAot dlsseWo it •, hut the report 
concerning it \va.s presented. It was by tluH ri'port 
remarked, that for some tiUAo past it corroHp<in<led 
hut very seddum and very negliguiiLly Avitli tho 
Jacohius, and that conRGCjUciitly it might ho said 
there Avas no object attainable in continuing liio 
correspondence. It was on this occasion proposed 
that an inrpiiry should take jjlaoo as to wIiothcT 
there was any necessity for inure than one popular 
society in Fiiris. Some oven ventured to assert 
that a single centra! point of opinion sliould be 
established, and that it aliould be placed at the 
Jacobins. Tlie society passed to the order of tlio 
day upon all tliese propositions, and did not even 
decide wljether the privilege of correspondence 
aliould still be accorded to the Curdeliers, But 
this club, formerly so celeH-atcd, had terminated 
its existence ; entirely deserted, it Avas no longer 
of any importance, and the Jacobins, with tlieir 
train of affiliated societies, remained solo masters 
and regulators of public opinion. 

After centrahzmg, if we may he ahovved the 
term, public opinion, the next thing tJioiiglit of Avas 
to regulate the method in which its manifestation 
Avas to be alIoAved,BO as to render it less tumultuous 
and less annoying to the government. The continual 
censure and the denunciation of tho public func- 
tionaries, magistrates, deputies, generals, and ad- 
ministrators, had hitlierto constituted the principal 
occupation of the Jacobins. This rage for inces- 
santly attacking and '-ersecuting the agents of 
authority had its inconveniences as aaciI as its 
advantages, so long as their zeal and their opinions 
Avere questionable. But at this day, Avhen the 
committee had vigorously seized upon the supreme 
poAver, when it exercised a vigilant control over its 
agents, and selected them in the most revolutionary 
spirit, the Jacobins could not have been any longer 
permitted to indulge their wonted suspicions, and 
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to hua'^s fuiu Li( niiiiH who f i tho most put wuc 
uiicki Llhcicnt conliol, la well as judiciously 
holcctcd It would even have Itccn daugcxoiis h i 
tho stiLc to hue xicinuttcd it It v \s on the 
occi&ioii of G( lie Ills Clnihoimici and Digobcit 
being both ciliimiii ited, while one wis gaining 
uhaiitiges ovei the Auatiuinsj «and the othei \\t,s 
djmg in the Ceidagin, auffLiing flora age *111(1 
woiiiich, th it Collot d lleiboia hul compluned it 
thu J leeibina of this inehseieet nrinnei of iioiseeut 
mg geiienls auel function iiies of eveiy degiee 
Aeeoiiluig to the lubit of tluowing all biime upon 
the ele idj he imiiuted this lage foi denunci itioii to 
the lemnant of llebeita faction, and peisiuded 
the Jaeobiiig to no loiigoi toleiate theso public 
denunciations, which, he said, w uted the i iluable 
time of the society, and loweiod tho igcnt<=i selected 
by the govcinnient in the public esteem He 
thciefoie pioposed, and m fact ciuse'd a lote to be 
made, tint the society should ippomt a committee 
fiom merabcis chosen fioni its own body, whose 
duty should be to leceive demiiiciations, and to 
ti insimt them seciotly to the committee of public 
welfaie In this m lunei deiiiiiici iticms pioduccd less 
ineoiuemencG uid became less tumultuous, and the 
legiiluity of lulmmistiativc foims begin to sue 
ceed to the confusims induced by popiiKi faction 
Ihua it w IS tint the hist c meoin of the com 
rnitteo, and the t aihest fiuit of tlu victoij it hul 
obtiiined ovoi tlio fictions, w is to deel no itself in a 
mule eiieigetie maniui thin ever agimst ill the 
opp menta of tho levolution, ind to centi ihze tin 
L linmisfci itiou, police, and public opinion A.mbi 
tion d lUbtlcbS liad begun to innueiice its deteimi 
lutions much nioic thin m the hist moment of its 
iMstenee, but not in so gioit a degiee as one 
might be led to suppose hom tlie gieatmassof 
puwLi wlueli it hid atquiied Instituted at the 
eommeneemeiit of 170 ^, and uiidci the pressuie of 
t xtuioidui iiy ] eiils, it owed its cxtsteiiee to neccs 
aity alone Once estibh&hed, it had giadiiilly 
issuintd a gioatei slmio of powei, m the sinie 
degue that the seiviee of the state lequiiod it, 
md it h id thus aiiived it tho dietatoibliip itself 
Its jjos turn Liuid&t th it uiuveisal dibsoIuLum of ill 
the authoiitics had been such, tint it could not 
leoigui/e itself without gaining powei, oi yet so 
well without indulging ambition The last raea 
auies which it had adopted weieiio doubt advan 
tageous, but they weie m themselves piudent and 
useful Most of them h id even been suggested to 
the committee, foi in a society which isieoigaui7ing 
itself, cveiy thing seems to picscnt itself and submit 
itbclf to the cieitive authoiitj But the moment 
was at hand when ambition was to reign paia 
mount, and when tho uileiest of its own powei 
was to supeisede that of the state Such is man* 
he cannot long icm im disiuteiested, and he soon 
identifies himself with the object he is puisuing 

The committee of public welfare had still one 
moie eoiicein to attend to, that which alwajs de 
minds piimaiy attention ftom the founders of a 
new society, nimely, leligion Hitheito they had 
confined themselves to moral ideas, by making 
ity, ^usUce, and at^ ike the ordei of the 

day, thej had now to dnact tlieir attention toieli 
gioua ideas 

Let us here lemark the singular progress of 
their systems among these sectaries When they 


fmiul It neetssiiy to dt •,(!)) the (uioi tiny 
consideiid them is ninln iLisLs, ml is iiu UniLiit 
lepublicansjthej tilked of \ lUn lie inLig\ an \oflJc 
) nbl ih iLcIfai t, ind siei i fn t cl them t ) the se no ti ji s 
When two now paitics were foimed, the one biiital, 
cxtiavigant, and staving to oveithiow and piofane 
eveij thing, the other indulgent, e isj, dispjised to 
jdacidity of lubit ind voluptuousness, then lu \t 
ti uisition fiom ideas of piliiotie tncigj w is to 
those ol oidci and viitue, theysiw iiutlimg else 
tlrui fatal raodeiatism eiieuafing the ii^oiii of the 
lovolution, thej beheld ill the iiecs aiiajod itonee 
agaiiKt the seventy of the icpublic in faj&tcni, un 
the one hand, inaiclij icjeettng l\ u h ii u of 
civil oidei, and on the oLIk i li md, etluimi i ^ and 
coiiuptiou lejeeting ovciy coiiLepli ii < t ni i ds, i 
dtluiiim of the mind lejcetiiig ill th ughtif Gol, 
then it w IS that the icx ublie m llicii own minds 
became in impeisoii itioii of \utue issulel hj dl 
the bad passioiib at once Ihe wmtl idIiu' wi 
eveiy wlieie, they made justice ami iiiUgiUj the 
Older of the day It yet a in lined for thenitupio 
cl urn tho bthel in Gnd, the immortihtj of the 
faoul, ill the inoi il eoiivietions, it jefc icm lined for 
them to make a Solemn eimfcfabu II offu[li,inaw id, 
t) deci lie the religion of the st ite iliey icsnhdl, 
therefore, to pass ideciu on this siilijeei luthis 
manuoi they should opiiosc ualei iguiist the uui 
chists, filth m God igiinst tlu itlieists, and 
morals against tho piolligatt Then sjbtiiu of 
Mitue would be omplcLe In paiticulri, the) 
eonsultiod it i most essenti il m ittei t j wash iwii) 
those itpioiehcsof inipict) with win lithciepub- 
Jic had been assailed Lhioiij^lioiit ill 1 mope, tluv 
wcie dcsir us of si) mg whit is ilwars '‘iid to 
priests when they leeiise )ou ( f mi| u hems 
you doiDt put futh m tlieii doctrines wl dl 
LiLve IN God 

They had also other motucs for idopting i deu 
sive me isuie in legal (Uo religion iliei iim iius 
of reason had been aboluhedj iestii ils {JlI ) were 
iei[uircd for tin rleeiJts {junud ku f IC), uid it w is 
ot imjioit nice, when ittending to tlie nioi tl ind ic 
ligious w lilts of the XLopIc, to coiuider how they 
should also sitisiy then luUotn itiun and jiebent 
them with an object for jnibliely irieetuig t igethei 
Besides, thei e could not be a more fu our ible oppor- 
tunity than the present Tin republic, MLtoiioiis 
at the conclusion of the last camp ugn, beg ui t > be 
still nioic so at tho eommencemeut of the piLsent 
Instead ot the gipit destitution ol meins iii which 
It found Itself the preceding year, it w ib, through the 
attention of its goveiiirnent, pioMfled wiLli power 
ful imlitaiy resomccs Iiom the feu it being 
conquered, tlie traiisitiuii w i^ now to the e\pec- 
tation of victory, insteid of il iiiumg msiiirections, 
submiHSLOn pi evade I i ei) where L i^Llj , if ow mg 
to the assignats and the there aa as still 

some icstiictiou upon the internal chstiibution of 
produce, nature seemed to have been desirous of 
freely imparting her bounties to PiaTici, by giant 
mg her the most ihrmdant crops Tiom all the 
provinces tidings arrived tint the harvest would be 
unusually full, and would be iipe a month before 
the usual time Tins was therefore the tune when 
this liberated, victonoua, and boinitiiully supplied 
republic should throw herself it the feet of the 
Almighty The occasion was solemn and affecting 
for those who were believers. It was seasonable 
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fov those who merely conipliod with political 
notions. 

Let ua notice one remarhahle circumstance. 
Sectaries, for whom there no longer existed any 
compact that was to be regarded, who, from their 
extraordinary coiitonipt of all other nations, and 
the self-esteem in which they were absorbed, were 
j)roof against all opinion, and yet feared not wound- 
ing general belief; who, in matters of government 
had reduced every thing to nothing hut what was 
absolutely necessary; who liad admitted no other 
authority than that of a few citizens temporarily 
elected; who had thrown off all hioi*archy of classi- 
fied conditions of men, who had not hesitated to 
abolish that which of all ia most ancient and of 
deepest root, sectaries such as those, paused before 
two ideas, morality and a God, After rejecting all 
those from which they tliougUt they could deliver 
man, they reinaluerl under the away of these two 
latter, and sacrificed a party to each of them. If ! 
all did not believe, still ah felt the necessity of es- 
tablishing order among men, and to support this 
human order, they necessarily recurred to the idea 
of di&tingui'Dhing in the .structure of the universe a 
generally and beautifully formed order. Tliia is the 
first time in the history of the world tliat the dis- 
solution of all authority loft society a prey to the 
government of purely systematic iiiinds (for the 
English believed in tlio traditions of Christianity), 
and those minds which had outstripped all adopted 
and generally recognized ideas, roUined the ideas 
of inorallty and of a God. This example is unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world; it is singular, 
it is grand, it is beautiful; history should pause, 
that tlie observation should have its due weight. 

RobcspiciTe was the person wlio had to make the 
report on this solemn occasion; and to him alone 
this duty belonged, according to the distribution of 
tlio parts which had been made among the members 
of the committee. Prieur, Robert Lindet, and Car- 
not, were q^uietly occupied with the administrative 
and the war departments, Barrcre made most 
of the reports, particularly those which related to 
tlie operations of tlio armies, and all those in general 
which liatl to be verbally delivered. Collot-d’ller- 
bois, tlie (leclaiiiier, was despatched to the clubs 
and the popular meetings, as the bearer of the mes- 
sages of the committee. Couthon, although para- 
lytic, likewise went everywhere, spoke at the con- 
vention, at the Jacobins, and to tiie people, and 
possessed the art of exciting interest by his infir- 
mities, and by the paternal tone he assumed in 
enunciating the most violent propositions. Billaud, 
not quite so active in his disposition, attended to tlie 
correspondence, and sometimes handled matters of 
general policy. Saiiit-Just, young, daring, and ac- 
tive, went to and fro between the fields of battle 
and the coiiiiiiittue; and when he had impressed 
terror and energy on the armies, he returned to 
make murderous reports against the parties who 
were to bo put to death. Lastly, Robespierre, 
their great leader, -who was consulted on all mat- 
ters, never spoke hut upon great occasions. It was 
ho who discussed high questions of morals and 
politics. These elevated subjects were reserved for 
him, as being more appropriate to his abilities and 
virtue. The duty of reporter on the question which 
was about to be discussed, thus of right belonged to 
him. Nonehadao decidedly dcelaredhimself against 


atheism; no ono was so venerated, no one had ao 
higli a roputation for purity and virtue; no one in 
short was so well qualified by bi.s aaoeiulancy and 
his dogmatism for this sort of pontificate iis lu) was. 

Never had so fair an occasion olfered Tor Ids inn- 
tatiug Rousseau, wliose opinions lio professed, and 
whose style he made his cuutiniial study. Thu 
talent of Robespierre developed itself iiia remark- 
able raannei’, during the protracted struggles of the 
revolnliun. That cold and prosy being began to 
speak in good extempore; and when lie wrote ii 
was with puj’ity, brilliancy, and energy. In hi.s 
style was to bo found somewhat of the bitter and 
gloomy temper of Rousseau, but he liad not been 
able to boiTow either tlio gi'and ideas, or the 
generous and impassioned soul of the author of 
Emile. 

It was on the 18th of Flordal, (May 7) 179^)) 
that lie appeared in the tribune, with a speech 
most laboriously prepared. Frofound attention 
was paid to him. “ Citizens,” said he, in his cx- 
oVdiuni, “it is in prosperity that nations, like in- 
dividuals, should, as I may say, coniiniuie with 
themselves, and when the passions are still, hearken 
to the voice of wisdom.” He them developed at con- 
siderable length the system adopted. The repitblic, 
accoi'ding to him, was virtue ; and all the adver- 
saries which she liad eiicnuntered were but vicious 
inclinatious of every description, excited against 
her, and in the pay of kings. The anarehistB, the 
corruptionists, and the atheists, were iKjthing oIhc 
than the agents of Pitt. “ The tyrants,” added 1 k', 

, “satisfied with the hardihood of their emisHaries, 
had been anxious to parade before their subjects 
the extravagancies wliich tlicy had piireliased; and 
affecting to believe that thc*y in fact were a ju&t 
reprebentation of the whole French nation, seemed 
to say to their subjects, ‘ "What will you gain by 
shaking off our yoke ? Jlie rcpuhlicat)^^ you arc 
not a ichit better than onrselm /’ ” Brissot, Haiiton, 
and Hdbert, figured by turns in Robespierre’s 
speech; butwhile he was launching out into decla- 
rations of hatred against the pretended enemies of 
virtue, declamations already tbreadbarp, he ex- 
cited but little enthuBiasm. But he quielily aban- 
doned that portion of the subject, Eind roso to ideas 
truly gi’and and moral, and expj'cssed with talent. 
He then obtained universal acchimationa. He 
observed, and with reason, that the representatives 
of tlie nation were not to discountenanee fitheibiu 
and to proclaim deism, in the character of origina- 
tors of systems, but in the character of legislators 
endeavouring to ascertain wliat principles are most 
suitable to man in a state of society. “ What sig- 
nify to you, 0 legislators I” he exclaimed, “ wliat 
signify to you the various hypotheses by wliicli 
certain philosophers explain the phenomena of 
nature! you can leave all these subjects to their 
everlasting disquisitions ; it is not cither as meta- 
physiciaiTS or as theologians that you ought to view 
them ; in the eyes of the legislator, all that is be- 
neficial to the world and good in practice is truth. 
The idea of the Supremo Being and of the immor- 
tality of the soul ia a continual appeal to justice, 
it is therefore social and republican” — “Who there- 
fore,” exclaims Robespierre, “ hath given thee the 
mission to proclaim to the people that the Deity 
hath no existence 1 0 thou who art in love with 
this unfruitful doctrine, and wast never in love 
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with thy Lounti} ' wluit ach uitigi do^st thou find i>uitfAi beyond the destiuctiou of idiyiuus pio 
in ]A\au vdn\^ lu vn th it sui wntUbtmgwvslnng jiowci jiitUce*i , tlie most distinguished iGadcia aoiiictimosi 
pi I Sides o\ ( I his <U sfinu s lud btiikcs ,it i indom dcclumed against despotism, and they weie pen 
guilt uulMitue? lluit Ills spiiit 13 but a blight sxoned by despots, sometimes thej uioto books 
bieith lYhieh la extinguisliLd at the tlncahold of tgunst the couvt, at oUiei times dedications to 
the. tomb ^ Will tho idea of lus anmlulatioii lu- kings, speeches foi couiticis, and inadiigalb foi 
apuc puici lUid moiL exalted sentiments than the couitezana; they cxpicssed tiieiiibclvea uith huigli- 
confidonco of hia iiiimoiLihly ? "Will it inspiie tiucssmtheii woik3,and\\eieciingiiig in the ante 
him Mith moic icspoct foi his fellow Licatiucs and chambcia Tins sect piopagated with gicat zeal 
foi hinibclf, nioie dcvotcdiicss to his couati),mi>ie the opinion of mateiialism, which prevailed among 
coinage to defy tyranny, moie contempt of death the gieat and among the wits , wo aio paitly lu 
and loliiptuousncbb ? Yc, ulio inoitin a viituoua debted to it foi that kind of piactical philosophy, 
fiiuid, you choiiah the tliought that the betteipait which i educing selfishness to a system, considei a 
of him has eacaj)cd doatli Ye who weep ovci the human society as a waifaie of deceit, s-ueecss as 
cofiiii of a son, oi of a wife, aie yc consoled by him the staiidaid of light and wiong, integiity as a 
who tells you that nothing lemains of them but mattci of tasto oi decorum, and the woild as the 
vile chist^ Unfortunate ye who expire fiom the patnmoiiy of clever scoundi els 
assabsm’s stiokc, yoiu last sigh is an appeal to etei- Among those who, at the lime of which I am 
nal justice t Innocence on the scaffold makes the speaking, diatinguishcd themselves ni the caisci of 
tyiaiit turn pale in liia car of tiiumph. Would it letteisand philosophy, one man [Koubsc'iuj, by the 
possess this ascend incy, if the giave put the op- moial elevation of hi3 soul and the loftiness of his 
piessoi and the oppiesaed upon etjual tuuis^” chaiRCtei,pioved himself woithyof the ofheo of pie- 
ilobespieiie, still confining hunadf to the pohti- ceptoi of mankind, he attacked tyimny with all lus 
cal aide of the question, adds those lemaikable soul, he spoke with enthusiasm of the Deityj Ins 
obseivationa Let us,” said he, ‘Mieio take a lesson maaculmeand single heaitea eloquence dcsciibcdiu 
fiom hibtoiy , lotus leuiaik, I be&eecli you, how woida that bum the ch.u ms of vutae, and defended 
the men who have exeici&cd an influence on the those doctrines of comolation tbatrc.isouaflbid&aa 
de&tiiues of btates have been led into one or tho something on winch the heait of man can icly. The 
othci of two opposite systtiub by then peisoual puiity of his doctimo, diawn fiom natiue and fiom 
chaiactci, and by tho veiy uatuie of then political a deep hatied ot vice, as well as his mvincible cou- 
views llccollcct with what piofouud aifc Ca^sai, tempt for the intriguing sophists who usurped the 
pUxdmg 111 tlio Homan senate foi the uceomphccs namo of philosophcis, drew upon him the enmity 
of Cttihuc, waudcia into a digicssiou against the and the persecution of his iivals and of Ins false 
doctiuu) of the inunoitahty of the soul, so well friends Ah' if he had been a witness of this le- 
calculated did these ideas appeal to luni to extm volution, of which lie was the piecuisui, wlio can 
gui&h in the hoaits of the judges the eneigy of doubt that his geneious soul would have em- 
Yiifcue, so closely does thepiinciple(u6Ki(j)of Clime biacod with transpoit the cause of libeity and 
appeal to him to be linked with the pimciple of equality 

atlieism ' Ciceio, on the confciaiy, invoked the liobespieiie then shove to countoiact the idea, 

: svvoid of tho law and the thuudeibolts of the gods that in pioclainung tho doctrine of iho Supreme 
against the tmtois. The dying Suciateb discoursed Being, the goveiumcnt was labuuimg for the 
with his friends upon the immoitahty »f the soul priests “ What have the pnesta iii common with 
Leonidab, at Tlicimopylm, supping with his com God^ Tho prie'^ts tue to iiioi Uity what quacks are 
panioiia 111 irm&, the moment before executing the to medicine How diffeient is the God of nature 
most heioic design that luiraan virtue evci con fiom the God of the pncbta ' I know nothing that 
ccived, invited them foi the next day to anothei so ncaily lesemblea atheism as the religions which 
banquet m a new hfe Cato did not hesititc be- theylme invented. By grossly mibicpicbonting 
twecii rqueurua and Znio Buitus, and the illub tho Supreme Being, they have anmhikvtcd bun aa 
tiioub conapiiatoia who bh ued lus dangers and his far as lay m ihcii power they niatio him out at one 
gloiy, belonged also to tint siibUme acet ol the time to be a. ball of fiie, at another an ox, souie- 
btoics, which eiitcrtamed such 1 ftj Ideas of xue • nmes a tree, sometimes a man, sometimes a king 
dignity of man, winch cmiied tiie eothubiasiii of The priests havo cieatecl a God altci tiicii ovin 
viUuc to such a height, and u hose uotions weio image, they luve made him jciluus, capimious, 
extravagant solely m leepect of heioi'un btoic- cruel, and imp) icabic; they Imc Ucated 

ism biought foith rivals of Biutus and of C.rto, lnm as the majors ot the paUcc iormcily treated 
even in those frighttiil ages which succeeded the the descendants of Clovis, in order to reign nr Ins 
l)ssof Uomau liberty , Stou'iaiu saved the honour iiauie, and to put themselves lu hib place, they have 
of human nature, degraded by the vices of the banished him to heaven as to a palace, and hive 
successors of Ciesar, mid still more so by tne pa- called him to earth rrr order to demand in lua name 
tieiico of the people ” *or then own interest, tithes, wealth, honouis, vo 

Upon the subject of atlioisin, RobeapieiTo ex- f luptuousness, and power The real temple ot the 
picbSGb luniseU ui a singular mmiuer coiiceinuig Supreme Being is tho universe, Ins woibhip virtue; 
the Encjclopajdiata “nr political matters,” said Ins feasts the joy of a great nation, assembled be- 
lie, that sect were alwayb pcilcctly mdiffereni to foie him to knit clobei tho bonds of univeisal fra- 
tho rughts of the people , m point of iuoi.iUty, iii^ teruity, and to pay him the homage of sensible and 
' pure hearts ” 

* This term applies particulfTTly to those who vfTote for Robespieiro then said that the people must have 
I the Cyclopedia of Diderot diHlAhm*:- t their opinions an* [ festivals (/etes) “ Man,” said he, “ is the grandest 
I weirkiiown Tians j object that can exist in nature, and the most ning- 
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inlicoiitof all si^lUhls Lluitof a great people asaem* 
1)1 »mI tugotlior.” Ill conaof|uoiict*, he proposed 
arhenies I'ov a public meeting every decade. 
Ills report was closed amidst the warmest ap- 
plause. At last ho proposed Lho following decree, 
\vhi(‘h was adopted by acclamalioii. 

“Art. 1. The ITencli people acUnowledgo the 
existence of the Supreme Being, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, 

“ Art. 2. They aclainwlcdge that the worship 
most worthy of the Supreme Being is the practice of 
the duties of man.” 

Other articles declared that festivals (files) 
should he instituted, in order to recall the mind of 
man to the contemplation ot tho Deity and of the 
dignity of his own being. These /lies were to take 
their names from the events of the revolution, or 
from the virtues most beneficial to man. Besides 
the /tfesof tlio I4tli of July, the 10th of August, 
tho 21at of January, and the Slst of May, the re- 
public was to cclobrato upon every Decadi the 
following /(■fe's — to the SuprcMue Being — tJic liiiman 
race — the French iicople — the benefactors of nmn- 
Ivind — the martyrs of liberty— Ubovty and e(iuality I 
— the republic — the liberty of the world — the love I 
of one’s country — hatred of tyrants and traitors— 
truth— justice— niodcHty— glory — friendship — fru- 
gality — courage — goodfaith — heroism — disinterest- 
edness — stoicism — love — conjugal fidelity — pater- 
nal affection— filial piety — infancy— youth— man- 
hood — oldage— mihfortiiue — agriculture — industry 
— our ancestors — posterity — liappincss. 

A solcum festival was ordained for-. the 20th 
Pniiriai, [drli June], and its niunagemcnt was com- 
mitted to David. It ought to be added, that in this 
decree religious toleration was proclaimed anew. 

No sooner was tins report finished, than it was 
sent to the piMiitcrs. On the same day the com- 
mune and tho Jacobins requesting that it should 
be rend, showered down applauses upon it, and 
consulted as to their going in a body to the con- 
vention to testify their gratitude for the suhlimc 
decree it hnd just been ]iassmg. It had been ob- 
served that tho Jacobins had made but few speeches 
after the sacrifice of the two parties, and. had not 
gone to congratulate the committee and the con- 
vention. A menihcr had remarked upon this, and 
said that an occasion now jiresented itself for evi- 
dencing the union of the Jacobins with a govern- 
ment that displayed such admirable conduct. An 
address was in fact prepared, and presented to the 
convention by a deputation of the Jacobins. That 
address concluded in these terms : “ Tlie Jacobins 
come this day to thank you for the solemn decree 
that you have passed; they will come and join 
themselves with you in the celebration of that gi’cafc 
day when the fitti of the Supreme Being shall sum- 
mon together the virtuous citizens from all parts 
of France, to chant the hymn of virtue.’^ The pre- 
sident made a pompous reply to the deputation. 

“ It is worthy,” said 3io, “ of a society that fills tho 
world with its renown, that enjoys so great an in- 
fluence over piiblie opinion, that has at all times 
identified itself with every thing that is most cou- 
rageous in tho defenders of the rights of man, to 
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enter the temple of the hiwa to pay hoiiinge to the 
Supreme Being.** 

The president proceeded, and after a very long 
Iharnnguc on tho same subject, allowed C(juthon lo 
.speak. This man made a violent speech against 
tho atheists and coiTuptioiiisls, and passed a })cj]iip. 
oua eulogy upon the* society, lie proposed on that 
solemn day of joy and gratitude to ])crforiii an act 
of justice towards the Jacobins, which liad long 
been duo to tliem, namely, to declare that ever 
since tho commenecjncnt of the revolution, they 
had constantly deserved well of tho country. This 
proposal was adopted amidst the most uproarious 
a}>]>lause. They hmke up in ll transport of joy, 
and in a sort of joyous intoxication. 

Although the convention had received numerous 
addresses after the death of the Tlehertists and the 
Dantoiiists, it received indeed many more after the 
decree which promulgated the belief in tlie Supreme 
Being. Tlic communication of ideas and w'ords 
spreads with extraordinary rapidity among the 
French. Among a prompt and comnmnicative 
people, the idea that engages some few minds soon 
hocomes tho notion that absoihs the public opinion; 
the word that is in the mouths of soinc is soon in 
tho mouths of every body. Addresses poured in from 
all parts, congratulating the convention on its sub- 
liine decrees, and thanking it forliaviug establl-shuil 
virtue, proclaimed the worship of the Supri'ino 
Being, and restored hope to man. All the Hoctions 
came, one after auotlier, to express tho same senti- 
ments. Tile section of Marat, presenting itself .'it 
the bar, and addressing tlie Mountain, spoke to it 
in these words ; “ 0 beneficent Mountain I our 
protecting Sinai I accept also our cxprch.sions of 
acknowledgment and congratulations for all the j 
auhlinie decrees thou dost daily aend forth fur the I 
happiness of the human race. From tliy fiercely 
agit.ited ho.som has issued the salutary thniuler- 
holt, which in crushing atheism has imparted to all 
true republicans the consolatory idea of being free 
agents in the sight of tlie Supremo Being, and in 
expectation of the immortality of the soul. Lo7uj 
Ute the confentivn ! long live the vepuhlie! long Ihe 
the i/ount(tiii /*’ All the addresses besought the 
convention anew to retain tho supreme power. 
One of the addresses even called upon it to sit till 
the reign of virtue should he established in the 
re]iublic upon imperishable foundations. 

From that day the words virhie and Supreme 
Being were in every body’s mouth. Upon the 
principal facings of the temples, where had been 
inscribed, To Reason la liaisun)^ there was now 

inscribed. To the Supreme Being. Tlie rcraaina 
of Rousseau were transferred to the Pantheon. 
His widow was presented to the convention, and 
received a pension. 

Tima the committee of public welfare, trium- 
pliaiit over all the different parties, invested with 
all the authorities, placed at the head of an eiithu- 
siastic and victorious nation, who were proclaiming 
the reign of virtue and the doctrine of the Supreme 
Being, had amved at the height of its authoidty, 
and to the furthermost extension of its systems. 
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BTATr or i:UllOPE AT THE «EGI1?NING Or THE YEAH 1794 (YEAft II.)— UNIVEUSAl mEPAIlATIONg TOR WAR— PlTT’a 
rOLRY.— PLANS or TIIL ALLIES AND THE mEHClI.— THE SIATE OE OUR ARMIES OK LAND AND AT SEA. 

ACTIVITY AND EN LllOY QP TJIE GOVEllNMENT IN OBTAINING AND BRINGING HER RESOURCES INTO ACTION 

OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN} OCCUPATION Or HIE PYRENEES AND THE ALPS.— OPERATIONS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS— BATTLES ON THE SAMDRE AND THE I.YS— VICTORY OF TUUCOING — TLRMINAnOK OP THE WAR IN LA 
VENDEE — COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR OF THE CHOUaNS — EVENTS IN THE CDIONIES— UNrORTDNArE OCCUR- 
RENCE IN SAINT- DOMINGO— LOBS OF MAIiPlNlaUE — A NAVAL ACTION. 


Both in Europe and in France the ■winter had 
Leon employed in making preparations fox* a new 
campaign. England was still tlie soul of tlie coali- 
tioiij and urged the continental powers to advance 
and to destroy on the hanks of the Seine a revolu- 
tion that alarmed her, as also a rival that was 
most hateful to her. The implacable son of Chat- 
ham had this yeai’ made immense efforts to crush 
France. It was, however, not without opposition 
that he had obtained from the English Parliament 
means proportionate to liis vast projects. Lord 
Stanhope in the upper house, Fox and Sheridan in 
the lower, were continually opposed to the conduct 
of the war. They denied all sacrifices demanded 
by the ministers ; they were for granting no more 
than what was actually necessary for the defence 
of tlio coast, and above all, they would not allow 
tills war to be termed just and nece$sari/j as it was, 
in their opinion, unjust, I'uinous, and punished 
with deserved want of success. The motives in- 
ferred from the opening of the Scheldt, the dangers 
of Holland, and tlie necessity of defending tiie 
British Constitution, had no real foundation. Hol- 
land had not been put in jeopardy by the opening 
of the Scheldt, and the British Constitution was 
not endangered, The object of the iniuiaters was 
to destroy a people who had determined to be free, i 
and to continually augment their own personal 
influence and authority, under the pretence of 
defending themselves from the machinations of the 
French Jacobins. This struggle had been kept up 
by unfair means. They had fomented civil -war 
and wholesale murder ; but a brave and generous 
nation had frustrated the attempts of its adversa- 
ries by unexampled courage and exertions. Stan- 
hope, Fox, and Sheridan concluded that such a 
contest was discreditalile and ruinous to England. 
They were mistaken on one point. The English 
apposition may frequently reproach ininiaters with 
ivaging unjust, but never disadvantageous wars. 
If the war carried on against France was not 
founded in justice, it possessed excellent motives 
of policy, as we shall presently see j and the oppo- 
sition, misled by liberal notions, forgot the advan- 
tages that England was about to derive from this 
war. 

Pitt affected alarm at the threats of invasion 
uttered in the tribune of the convention. He pre- 
tended that the labourers of Kent had said, ‘‘ See, 
the French are coining to bring "ns the rigUte of 
man.” He made these words (paid for, it ia said, 
by himself,) an authority for assuming that the 
eonstitution was in danger ; he had denounced the 
corresponding societies in England, which had be- 


come somewhat more active, following the example 
of the clubs of France; and he insisted that, under 
pretence of a parliamentary reform, their design 
was to establish a convention. In cansequenco of 
tins, he called for the suspension of the hahtias 
corpusy the seizure of the papers of these .‘aocieties, 
and the prosecution of a few of their niembera. 
Moreover, he called for the power of enlisting 
volunteers, and of maintaining them by means of 
private donations or subscriptions, of increasing 
the land foi'ces and the navy, and of raising a 
mercenary troop of forty tlmiisand forwignws, 
French emigrants and others. The opposition 
made a spirited resistance; it contended tliat tliere 
was nothing that could warrant the suspension of 
the most valuable of the liberties of Englisliineii; 
that the prosecuted societies deliberated in public; 
that their opinions, openly expressed, could not bo 
deemed conspiracies; tliat these notions were com- 
mon to all England, since they confined themselves 
to a parliamentary reform ; that the iininoderate 
increase of the land forces was inconai&ttfnt with 
the Ireedom of the English people; that if the 
volunteers could be armed and accoutred by jiri- 
vatc subsenpUon, it would become allowable for 
the minister to raise armies without the authority 
of Piu’Iuimeut; tlint the pay of so great a number 
of foreigners would be ruinous, and that it had no 
otlicr object than to pay those Frenchmen ivlio 
were traitors to their country. In spite of the 
remonstrances of the opposition, which liad never 
been either more eloquent or less numerous, for it 
could not reckon on more than thirty or forty 
votes, Pitt obtained all that lie desired, and 
caused ail tlie bills he liad brought iii to be 
passed. 

As Boon tts these demands were accorded, he 
cau'ied the militia to be doubled ; be raised the 
land forces to sixty thousand men, and the iiiaidiicb 
to eighty thousand ; he organized fresh corps of 
emigrants, and brought to tri.T.1 seveiTil meniberf> 
of the corresponding societies. An English jury, a 
more solid guarantee than the parliament, acquitted 
the accused ; but this mattered little to Pitt, who 
at this time had in his hands all the means of 
repressing the slightest political movement, and of 
displaying a colossal power before Europe. 

This was the niomenfi to take advaut.age of thi.s 
universal war, so as to crush Franco, to ruin hor 
navy for ever, and to take her colontcb trora her — 
a much more sure and desirable result iu the eyes 
of Pitt, than the suppression of certain political 
and religious doctrines. He had surceeded in the * 
preceding year in arming against Franco the twd ^ 
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inantlmo powers which should always have con- in every possible way, she had still forty lliousniid 
tinuecl in alliance with her, Spain and Holland; ho men in the Netherlands, under the eoiuinand ol tlic 
wfib doing hia utmost to support them in their poll- Dulm of York; Lord Moira, who had been \m- 
tical error, and to turn it to the best account able to reaeli Granville in time, was lying at Jersey 
against the French navy. England was able to with his aquadrou and ten thousaiul luariiies; laitly, 
send out of her ports at least one hundred sail of the English treasury held funds at the diapOflal of 
the line, Spain forty, and Holland twenty, without all the belligerent powers. 

taking a multitude of frigates into the account. Outlie continent, the enthusiasm had somowlint 
How was France, with the lifty or sixty ships left cooled. The powers who luul not tlic same stalie 
her after the conflagration at Toulon, able to de- in the wax* as Enghmd, and who only carried it on 
fend herself against such a force \ Thus, although in &u[»port of doubtful princ][)Ics, did not proseciife 
no naval action had yet been fought, the English the war with the same ardour or with the same 
flag had tlie sovereignty in tlie Mecliterraneaii, in activity'. England endeavoured to stir them all 
the Atlantic Ocean, and in the Indian Seas. In up. She still held Holland under her yoke by 
the MediLcrrjincan, the English squadrons threat- means of the prince of Orange, and compeJled lier 
euod the Italian powers, who desired to preserve to furnish her quota to the allied army of the 
tlioir neutrality, blockaded Corsica, in order to north. TIuib that unliaiipy nation had its ships 
wrest it from us, and was only waiting for a favour- and its regiments in the .service of its most for- 
able opportunity to land troops and ammunition in midable enemy, and again.st its most stedfast 
La VeiidJe. In America they surrounded our ally. Prussia, in spite of the mysticism of her 
Antilles, and sought to make their account by Ibe king, bad in a great yneasuro shaken oft' tlie 
terrible dissensions prevailing between the whites, illusory notions in which she had been iiibtructod 
the mulattocs, aud the blaclis, in order to gain for upwards of two years. Tlio retreat of Clunu- 
possession of them all. In the Indian Seas they pague, in 1792, and that of the Vosges in 179fl^ 

perfected the ostablishuient of British power and aflorded her no groat encouragement. Frcderic- 

the ruin of Pondicherry. One campaign more, William, who had been recently cxhaubiting his 
and our commerce would be destroyed, whatever treasury, anil weakening his army, in a Avar which 
might be the fate of our arms on the continent, could not produce any favourable result to his 
Thus nothing could be more politic than the war kingdom, and which could at best servo the house 
waged by Pitt with France, and the opposition was of Austria, would have rcnimnced it altogether. 
e^'identIy in tlio wrong to argue against it on the Besides this, a subject of lar greater interest for 
Bcoro of advantage. The opposition would have him called him io the north; namely, Poland, who 
argued justly on only one point, but that point has had put herself ki motion, and whoao dissevered 

never, yet occurred; if the English national debt, members were iiicHnecl to rn-imitc. England, 

continually increasing, and now become enormous, taking advantage of him in the midst of his in- 
does really exceed the wealth of the country, and decision, prevailed upon lilm to continue the wur 
must some day ruin her, England will have ex- by the all-powerful means of her gold. She aon- 
eecded her means, and will have done wrong in eluded at the Hague in the name of liersolf and 
struggling for an empli’e at the expense of her own of Holland, a treaty by which Prus.sia engngod to 
resources. But this is a mystery of the future. furnish sixty-two tlionsand four liuiidretl men for 
Pitt never stopped at any injustice to augment the service of the allhs. This army was to have 
his resources and to aggravate the calamities of a Prussian for its commander, and its future con- 
Fratiec. The Americans, happy under Washing- quests were to be in cuinnion with the two mari- 
ton, freely traversed the seas, and begau to engage time powers, England and Holland. In return, those 
in that Via, st freigliting business which has euriched two powers undertook to furnish [the king of] 
them during the long wars of the continent. The Prussia with fifty thousand pounds sterling per 
British squadrons stopjied American ships, and month for the maintenance of his troops, and to 
pressed their seamen. More than five liundrcd pay him be.sidcs for bread and forage. Over and 
vessels had already been subjected to tliis injustice, above tliis sum, they granted three hundred tlioii- 
aud it became the subject of warm a •d hitherto sand pounds for the first expenses of taking the 
useless remonstrances on the part of the American field, and one hundred thousand pounds for the ox- 
govemmeut. This was by no means all; under peuscs of his return to the Prussian states. It 
cover of the neutrality, the Americans, the Dane.?, was at this price that Prussia continued the im- 
and the Swedes, frequented our ports, and imported politic war which she had begun, 
thither relief in com, which the dcartii rendered The house of Austria had no further cause for 
extremely valuable, and many articles necessary interference with France, since the qiieeu, the wife 
for the navy ; and exported in exchange the wines Louis XVI. had expired on the scaffold. Austria 
and other produce that the soil of France affords had far le.ss to dread tlio contagious principles of 
the world. Owing to this intermediate agency of the revolution than any other country, since the 
neutrals, commerce was not entirely suspended, political discussions of the last thirty years have 
and provision was thus made for some of the ne- not yet awakened the jniblic.raindUi that kingdom, 
cesaary articles of consumption. England consi- Her only motive then foi' making war u])on us was 
cloring France as a besieged place, which should pure revenge ; hor ougagements, therefore, with 
be famished aiid reduced to extremity, was desi- the allies, and a desire of acquiring some few fer- 
rous of infringing these rights of neuti'als, and tresses in the Netherlands, perhaps idle and 
addressed notes full of sophisti’y to the northern vague expectations of acquiring a portion of ouv 
courts, in order to induce a violation of the law of provinces, might have operated as an additional 
nations. motive. She not only infused greater ardour in ' 

IVhile England was making use of these means her operations tlian Prussi.a, but also a greater 
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share of real activity ; for ail she Imd to do was to 
make up and re-oi'ganij^e her reglnicnta without 
increasing their number. A great part of her 
troops was in Pulandj for she had, like Prussia, a 
powerful motive for looking behind her, and tuni- 
ing lier thoughts in the direction of the Vistula, 
quite as much as to the Tthine. Gallicia occupied 
lier attention not less than the Nctherlaiida and 
Al&atia. 

Sweden and Denmark maintained a discreet 
neutrality, and replied to the sojjhlsti'ies of Eng- 
land, that the law of nations was immutable, that 
there was no reason that it should be violated in 
respect of'France, in fact, nor that the laws of block- 
ade should be applied to an entire country, such 
laws being in their nature applicable only to a 
besieged fortress ; that Danish and Swedish 
vessels were well received in France ; that they 
did not find there any barbarians, as they were 
termed, but a government that honourably dis- 
charged the chums of .stranger merchants, and 
who conserved all the relations due to those nations 
with whom it was at peace ; that therefore there 
w.iB no reason for breaking off such an advantage- 
ous lutcrcoui'SG. in consequence of this, although 
Cathariuu, in every way favourable to the designs 
of the English, scorned to declare herself against 
the rights of neutral nations, Sweden and Den- 
mark persisted in their resohitioua, preserved a 
prudent and firm neutrality, and concluded a treaty 
by wliich both of the two countries engaged to 
maintain tlio rights of neutrals, and to enforce the 
observance of a chiu.se in the treaty of 1780,whicli 
closed the B.iUiu against the armed vessels of such 
powers as had no ])ort in that sea. France, there- 
fore, had reasonable expectation of im])ovting corn 
from the north, as also the timber and liemp requi- 
site for her navy. 

Russia, always affecting great indignation against 
the French revolution, and holding out great hopes 
to the emigrants, thouglit of nothing but Poland, 
and was not so wrapped np in the policy of the 
English, but aa a lue.aiis of obtaining the arhiesioii 
of the Eiigliali to tho policy of the Russians. This 
accounts for the silence of England, iu respect of 
an event of no less importance than the disappeai’- 
auce of a kingdom from the theatre of politics. 
At this moment of general spoliation, wlien Eng- 
land was acquiring so great a share of superiority 
iu the south of Europe as well us at sea, it would 
hardly have been in good taste for her to have ad- 
dressed the language of justice to the partitioners of 
Poland. Thus tho&e allies who accused France of 
haviug fallen into barbarism, were coiimiitthig in the 
north the most barefaced plunder (drii/undafft') 
that policy ever tolerated, and at the same time 
were eoutcmplating ii similar act against France, 
and ware lending their nuiLual aasistancotu destroy 
for ever tho liberty of the seas. 

The German princes followed the movement of 
the house of Austria. Switzerland, protected by 
her unmntains and exempted by her institutions 
from engaging iu a crusade on behalf of monarchies, 
persisted in not espousing either party, and covered 
by her neutrality the eastern provinces, the most 
unprotected of all. She performed the same part 
upon the continent that the Americans, the Swedes, 
and the Danes, did at sea; she rendered the same 
services to French commerce, and reaped thesame 


benefit therefrom. She siippUrd us wilh ihe liorsca 
necessary for ouv armies, and with cattle, of which 
wc had been delieicnt ever since tliC wav had 
ravaged the Vosges and La Venddo; she exported 
tile produce of our maiiufaciure.s, and thus became 
tho intcrniediatc agent of a most advantageous 
commerce. Piedmont conLimied the war, doubt- 
less with regret, but she could not consent to lay 
dow'ii her arms, after having lost two provinces, 
Savoy and Nice, at this sanguinary and awdtwardly 
jdayed gama The Italian wislied to ho 

neuter, but in keeping to that intention they suf- 
fered great annoyance. The rejniblic of Genoa 
had witnessed the English commit a disgraceful 
act, iu fact a substantive lireach of the law of na- 
tions. They had sei2ed upon a French frigate 
that had cast anchor there under shelter of the 
Genoese neutrality, and had slaughtered the crew. 
Tuscany had Ijeeii obliged to dismiss the Freiicli 
resident. Najiles, who had recognized the repub- 
lic when the French squadrons tlircatencd her 
coa.sts, made great demon.strations against her now 
that the English Hag was displayed iu the Mcilitcr- 
rancan,and pronnsed to send eighteen thousandmen 
for fhe relief of Piedmont. Rome, fortunately power- 
less, cursed us, and had allowed the Frimch agent, 
Basseville, to bn murdered witliin her walls. 
Lastly, Venice, though soincwhiifc flattered by the 
(Jcmoeratical language of France, would not on 
any account engage herself in a war, and hoped 
under advantage of her remote situation to pre- 
serve her neutr.ality. Corsica was on the point of 
slipping out of our bauds, since Paoli Iiad declared 
for the English; all that we now pusscssed in that 
island were Bustia and Calvi. 

.Spain, tlie least guilty of our enemies, continued 
an impolitic war, and persisted in committing the 
same indiscretion as Ilollancl. The protended obli- 
gations ot tiironcs, the victories of Ricardos, toge- 
ther with English influence, decided her to try one 
more campaign, though slie was greatly exhausted, 
in w'uiifc <jf soldiers, and still more in w'ant of njonoy. 
Tlie celebrated Aluudia caused d^Aranda to bo dis- 
graced forlmving advised peace, 

Politics, therefore, Imd suffered but little change 
since the preceding year. Interests, errors, indis- 
cretions, and crimes, were the same in 1794 as in 
1793. England alone had increased her forces. 
Tlie .aHics still had in the Netherhan'ls one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, Austrians, Germans, Dutch, 
and English. Twenty-five or thirty thousand Aus- 
trians were at Luxembourg; sixty-five lliousaiul 
Prussians and Saxons in the environs of Mentz. 
b’ifty thousand Austrians, iiiLerniixed with some 
emigrants, lined the Rhine from rdiiiiheim to Bale. 
The Piedmontese army still consisted of forty thou- 
sand men and seven or eight tliousaiid Austrian 
auxiliaries. Spain had made some levies toreci'uit 
her battalions, and demanded some pecuniary aid 
of her clergy, but her army w’as not more consider- 
able than in the preceding year, and never ex- 
ceeded aliout sixty thousand men, distributed 
between tho eastern and western Pyrenees. 

It was in the north that the allies intended to 
direct their most decisive attack.^ against us, by 
supporting themselves upon Condt^, Valenciennes, 
and Le Q,uesnoy. The celebrated Mack had pre- 
pared at London a plan from which great results 
were expected. On the present occasion, the 
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German tactician, deiuouatrating a little more bold- 
iiosfl, hud caused a march to Paris to form pju'fc 
of his seiiciiue of tiio war. Uiducidlyit w.aa now 
too late for the (libj)luy of any such foolhardiness, 
for tlie Frciicli could no longer be lahen by sur- 
|)rise, and their forces were immense. The plan 
consisted in taking one more fortress, that of Laii- 
(Ireeies, collecting in force at that point, bringing 
the Prussiana From the Vosges towards the Sambre, 
and in marching forward, leaving two divisions on 
the wings, one iu Flanders, the other on the Sam^ 
bre. At the same time Lord Moira was to land 
his troops ill La Vendee, and aggravate oiu* own 
danger by a forced march upon Paris. 

To take Landi'ccies, after they bad got Valen- 
cioiiUGs, Conde, and Le Q,uesnoy, was a puerile 
idea; to cover the coinmumcations towards the 
Samhro was most judicious; but to station a divi- 
sion to protect Flandor'i was very useless, when 
the intciiLiou was to I'onii a powerful invading 
mass; to bring the Prussians upon the Sambre 
was very quustionablo, as wo ahalf presently see; 
lastly, a diversion in La Vendee liad been for up- 
wards of a your impracticable, for the entire Venddo 
had purlshod. We shall soon perceive, from the 
cinuparisen of the design with the event, the folly 
of all these plans of campaign dictated at London*. 

The allies had not, we say, brought great re- 
sources into action. There were at this moment 
no moro than throe really active powers in Europe, 
England, Russia, and France. Tlio rcasouis simple 
enough; England wanted exclusive possession of 
the seas, Russia to secure Poland, and Franco to 
save her existence and her Uherty, There were ivj 
adeipiate motives beyond tliose throe great in- 
terests: the only moral eleNation existed on the 
part of France; and in furtherance of this interest 
slie called into action the greatest exertions that 
history has ever recorded. 

The permanent requisition, decreed in the month 
of August in the preceding year, had already pro- 
cured reinfcrceinents for the armio.^, and contri- 
buted to those succosses which terinhiated the 
cainj/aign; but this important ineasare cmihl not 
IJObsibly produce its lull effect till the ensuing 
campaign. Owing to this extraordinary move- 
ment, twelve hundred tliouhand men had left their 
homes, and covered the frontiers, or filled the 
depolh of the interior. The formation of these 
fi’Cbh troops into brigades had already begun. One 
battalion of the lino was incorporated with two 
battalions of the now levy, and excellent regiments 
vvero thus formed. On this plan tlmy Inid organ- 
ized seven hundred thousand men, who were im- 
mediately sent off to the frontiers and distributed 
among the fortresses. There were, including the 
garrisons, two hundred and fifty thousand in the 
north; forty thousand hi the Ardennes; two hun- 
dred thousand on the Rhine and the Moselle; one 
hundred thousand at the Alps; one hundred and 
twenty thousand at the Pyrenees ; and eighty 
thoubaucl from Chorbum’g up to La Rochelle. 
The means adopted for the equipment of these 

• Those who are desirous of reading the most able paU- 
tioal and military discussion upon this suhject; have only 
to refer to the critical memoir written by general Jomiiii 
upon tiiis campaign, and annexed to his great History of Iha 
Wats of the Revolution, 


forces had been neither loss prompt or leas extra- 
ordinary than thu mode of getting (Ikmii toguLlior. 
The manufactures of arms oatabhbhcd in Fun's and 
in the provinces, had soon attained that dugroe of 
activity which it liad been intended they whoiiM 
have, and produced amazing quantities of cannuus, 
swords, and muslcets. 

The cumniittee of public welfare adroitly availing 
itself of the French character, had contrived to 
bring into use the manufacture of salipctre. Already 
h.ad the committee, in the preceding year, ordered 
a visitation to be made of all the cellars, for the 
purpose of extracting from them the mould im- 
pregnated with saltpetre, it soon did more; it 
drew up directions, a model of simplicity and dear- 
ness, so as to inform the citizens how to lixiviate the 
mould of the cellars. The committee, moreover, 
paid somo operativo chemists to instruct them iu 
the preparation. The prnctice soon became gene- 
rally inU'oduccd; peoi>le handed to one anothov the 
insti’uctions wiiich they had received, and each 
house furni'shed some pomuls of this valnaldo salt. 
Some of the quarters of I'aris ahscmiiled for the 
purpose of carrying with pomp to the convention 
the saltpetre they had manufactured. A fiU \ 
was appointed, on which every one was to coiuo 
and deposit his ofl’ering on the altar of the country, 
Enibleinatie forms were given to the salt; all sorts 
of epithets were Javislied upon it; tliey called it tlio 
avonijlmj saU^ the libeyatinij suit {sel xenijeiir, sH Wj6rti- 
teur). The people amused themselves witli it, ))ut 
they also jiroduced consiclerabje quantities of it; j 
and the government had attained its objoet, Somo I 
slight cottfusiou naturally occurred amongst all 
tills. The cellars were dug out, and tho mould, 
after it had been lixiviated, lay in the streets, 
which it obstructed and spuiled. Avi ordinance vd’ 
the committee of public woltare j)iit au end to tliia 
nuisance, and tlie lixiviated eiu'th was replaced in 
the cellars. There was a deficiency of saUno sub- 
stances; the committee ordered that all herbs not 
used cither as food for enttlo, or for domestic or 
rural purposes, should be immediately burned, in 
order to be employed in tho making of saltpetre, 
or converted into saline substances. 

Government possessed the tact of introducing 
another fashion that was not less serviceable. It. 
was easier to raise men and to marmfacture arms 
than to find horses, uf which both the arLillory and 
the cavalry were very much in want. Tho wav 
had rendered them scarce, and tiie deuiaiid and the 
general rise in the prices of all commodities had 
increased tlieir value. It became necessary to 
recur to the grand expedient of requisitions, that 
is to say, to take by force what an indispensable 
necessity required. In each canton, one horse out 
of twenty-five was taken, aud ])aid fur at the ratu 
of nine hundred franca. But however mighty 
force may be, good will is much more effective. 
The Committee suggested that an offering should 
be made to it of ahorse soldier fully equipped. The 
example was then universally followed. Communus, 
clubs, sections, were eager lo offer to the republic 
what were called Jacobin cavaliers, completely 
mounted and equipped. 

They had soldiers, but officers were wanting;. 
The committee acted in tliis respect with its acrais- 
tomed promptitude. “The revolution,” said Bar. 
rere, must aoeelenite all things for the supply of 
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its iiuoesRitics. Tlie revolution is to the human mind 
wliat the &im of Africa is to vegetation.” Theschuol 
of Mars was rc-cstablished ; young men, selected 
from every provineo, re])aired on foot, and in 
military order, to Paris. Encamped in. tents on the 
plain of Sablons, they repaired thither to acquire 
rapid instruction in every department of the art of 
war, and were then to distribute tliemselves 
throughout the armies. 

Efforts equally energetic were made to refit our 
navy. It consisted in 1789 of fifty men of war and 
as many frigates. The disorders of the revolution, 
and the inisfoi*tunes at Toulon, had reduced it to 
about fifty vessels, of which not more than thirty 
at the utmost were in a fit state to put to sea. The 
chief deficiency was in men and officers. The 
navy required experienced men, and all the ex- 
perienced men were opposed to the revolniion. 
The reform effected in the staffs of the hmd tbrees 
thus became still more necessary in the staffsofthe 
naval forces, and could not fail to cause a much 
greater disorganization therein. The two minis- 
ters, Monge and d’Albarnde, had yielded to the 
pressure of these difliculties, and had been dis- 
missed. The committee resolved, in this instance 
also, to have recourse to extraordinary moasurcs. 
Jeau-Boii-Saint-Audrd and Prieur (of La Marne), 
wr-re bout to Brest with the usual powers of com- 
nussionera of the convention, The Brest squadron, 
after luiving arduously cruised for four months off 
the went coast to prevent communication between 
the Voudeans and the English, had mutinied in 
cousequencQ of its protracted neglect. No sooner 
had it come home, tlnui Admiral Moi*ard de Gales 
WHS arrested by the representatives, and rendered 
responsible for the disorderly conduct of the squad- 
ron. The crews were entirely remodelled and re- 
organized in tlie usual prompt and violent manner 
of the Jacobins. Peasants, who had never been 
sailors, were put on board the ships of the repub- 
lic to mancouvre against veteran English sailors. 
Inferior officers were raised to the highest ranks, 
and Villaret-Joyeuse, the captain of a man of war, 
was promoted to the commaud of the squadron. In 
a month’s time, a fleet of thirty men of war was ready 
to set sail; the fleet left the port fu« of enthusiasm, 
and amidst the acclamations of the people of Brest; 
not indeed to defy the formidable squadrons of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Spain, but to protect a convoy 
of two hundred sail, bringing a considerable 
quantity of corn from America, and ready to fight 
to the last extremity if the safety of the convoy 
required it. Meanwhile, Toulon was the theatre 
of not less rapid alterations. The ships that had 
escaped the flames wore rcpaircfl, and new ones 
builU The expenses wore levied upon the property 
of those Touloimais who had assisted in surrender- 
ing their port to the enemy. To make up for tho 
large ships which were under repair, a multitude of 
privateers covered the sea, nud made valuable 
prizes. A bold and courageous nation, that is 
deficient in the means of carr^ ing on war upon a 
large scale, can always re&urt to a system of petty 
warfare, and therein display its intelligence andiis 
valour; by land, it caiTies on war by lighter irre- 
gular troops, and at* sea by means of privateer.s. 
According to the report of Lord Stanhope, we bad 
taken from 1793 to 1 794, four hundred and ten 
ships, whereas the English had talcen from us no 


more tluin three hundred and sixteen. The govern- 
ment then did not shrinlt from the task of rc-estab- 
lishing even tho naval portion of our forces. 

Such pi*odigi(}us exertions could not fail to pro- 
duce their conseqnencob, and we were about to 
reap in 1794 the benefit of the exertions of 1793. 

The campaign first opened on the Pyrenees and 
on the Alps. Par fnnn being active on llie western, 
it was destined to be much more so on the eastern 
Pyrenees, where tlie Spaniards had gained the line 
of the Tecli, and still occupiod the famous camp of 
Bouloxi. Ricardos was dead, and that fiimous 
general had been succoeded by one of hia lictite- 
nauts, the Count de la Union, an e.xeollont soldier, 
but an indifferent commander. Not having yet 
received the fresh reinforcements which he ex- 
pected, La Union tliought of nothing further than 
keeping Bouloti. The Prench were commanded 
by the brave Dugommier, tlie conqueror of Toulon. 
Pai‘t of the ordnance and the troops employed in 
that service had been sent before Perpignan, while 
the new levies were training in the rear, Dugom- 
micr was enabled to bring thirty-five thousand men 
into line, and to make the most of the wretched 
state 111 which the Spaniards then were, Dagobert, 
still remarknldy active notwithstanding his aize, 
proposed a scheme of invasion by the Cerdagne, 
which, carrying the French beyond the Pyrenees 
and upon the rear of the Spanish army, would have 
obliged the latter to retrograde. It was deemed 
preferable to attempt, in the first instance, an at- 
tack on the camp of Boulou; and Dagobert, who 
was with his division in tlie Cerdagne, was directed 
to await the result of that attack. The camp of 
Boulou, situated on the banks of tlie Tech, and 
sheltered by the Pyrenees, had for its outlet tlie 
causeway of Bellegarde, which forms the liigh road 
between France and Spain. Dugommier, instead 
of approaching in front of the enemy’s positions, 
which were extremely well fortified, considered 
how he might by some means or other push for- 
ward between Boulou and the causeway of Belle- 
garde, so ns to reduce the Spanish camp. Every 
thing succeeded to a miracle. La Union had got 
the bulk of his forces to Ceret, and had left the 
heights of Siiint-Christophe, which command the 
Boulou, insufficiently protected. Dugommier crossed 
the Tech, dispatched p.art of liis troops in tho 
direction of Saint-Chri.stopher, and attacked with 
the rest the front of the Sp.anish positions, and 
after a brisk action, reinainod master of the heights. 
From that momrnt the camp became no longer 
tenable. The enemy was obliged to retreat by the 
causeway of Bellegarde ; but Dugommier made 
himself master of it, and loft the Spaniard.^ no 
more than a narrow and difficult ro.ad across the 
pass of Porteil. Their retreat soon became a rout. 
Being charged at the proper time and with brisk- 
ness, they fled in eoufiision, leaving us fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, one hundred and forty pieces of 
cauuou, eight hundred mules laden with their bag- 
gage, and euinp effects for twenty thousand men- 
This victory, gained in the middle of Florin! (the 
beginning of May), mudo us masters of the Tech, 
and took us beyond the Pyrenees. Dugommier 
immediately blockaded Collioure, Port Vendre,and 
Saint-Elme, with the intention of retaking them 
from the Spaniards. At the time of this important 
victory, the brave Dagobert, suffering from a fever, 
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voteiaii, aged ac\Lnty six joais, cuiicd with him 
the iLgiet and the admuation of the aimy 

Nothing could be moie biillianfc than the open- 
mg ot the campaign at the e istenn Pyrenees In 
the qiiaitei of tho ^\c5tcln P^ienets, we took the 
valley of Bastan , and these tiiuniphb ovei the 
Spamauls, whom we bad nevei yet conqueied, 
excited uiuvcisal satisfaction 

In the quaitci of the Alps we had yet to esta- 
bliah oiu line of defence upon the gieat chain. 
Towards Sa^oi, we had, in the pieceding yeai, 
driven back the Piodniontcbe into the valleys of 
Piedmont, but we bad yet to t ike the posts of the 
Little Saint-Bernaid and of Mont Cems In tho 
qiiaitei of Nice, the ainiy of Italy was still en- 
camped befoie baoigio, without being able to foice 
tho formidable camp of the Pourcbes Geneial 
Dugommiei liad been succeeded by old Dmnci- 
bion, a biave officei, but almost alwiya ill with the 
gout Foituiiately, he sufteied biniHclf to he en 
tiiely diiected by young Bon.apaitc, who m the 
piecodiiig jeai bad decided the leduction of Ton- 
Ion, by icconiiucndiiig the ittacKof LUllc Gibialtur. 
Tins seivice liad gamed Bonapaite tlie lanU of a 
biigadicr geneial, ami Ind given him gicat weight 
witli the aim) Aftt i ba\infi obseived the enemy’s 
positions, and ascei tamed the itnpussibility ol cai* 
i\mg the camp of the Pouiches, he was stiuck 
with an idea haidl) kaa felicitous than that which 
I in tho pieccding ycni had icstoied Toulon to the 
lepublic. Saoigio is situated m the v illcy of the 
Roya Paiallcl with this valley is that of Oneglia, 
tluough which flows the Taggia Bon ipaite con- 
ceived the idea of tliiowiiig a division of fifteen 
thousand men into tho \ alley of Oneglia, making 
this division ascend to lb® nao of the Tanaro, and 
then to push this division foiwaid to Mount Tana 
lello, which is on tho outside line of the uppei 
Ro\a, and thus to mteicopt the c uiseway of S lor- 
gio", between the camp of the rouiches and the 
pa&s of Tenda The camp of the Foui dies, cut 
off by tliese means fi om tlie high Alps, must necea 
sail!) be lediiced Tbm‘‘ 'vis but one objection 
that could be made to this plan, and that was, it 
•would compel the arm) to (nciDicb on Uie teiil- 
toiy of Genoa But theie uas no necessity foi 
the republic to m ikc my sci uple of tins, for in 
the pieceding yen’ two tlioubiiiJ PiLilmontcbe 
had passed thiougli the Genoese tenitoi), on 
then way to cmbaik at Oneglia tor Toulon, be- 
sides, the outiage committed by the Liighsli on 
the Modeste fugate, m the veiy poit of Genoa, 
was the most signal violation of a neutial countiy. 
There was, moieovei, an iinpoitant advantage in 
extending tlie light of the army of Italy to Oneg 
lia, they weie able by this point to covet a pait of 
the gulf of Tigiuia, m which Genoa is situated 
(B/inem de GCnesY, by driving the piivateeis fiom 
the little poit of Oneglia, wliitbu they were ac- 
customed to fly foi sheltei, and thus to secuie 
the trade of Genoa 'vitli the south of Fiance 
This trade, which was earned on by coasting 

The Rwiera of Genoa comprehends those two sides of 
the coast of the Mertiterrmoan Sea, or the GeJ* of Genoa 
(Ligilrid), between Tvluch Genoa is situated T^e side next 
the e^t Is called Rtvtera cl^ Levanii, and the other is called 
JBtviera dt Ponentt Tran* 


vatcoia and sqiiatlions, and U was mipoitiinl to 
piotecfc it, because it coiitnbuicd to supjd) the 
south with coin Theic could, thcicloic, In no 
hesitation in adopting the plan of Bon ipaitc Tin 
lepiesentalivcs applied to the uininiittL ol jniblic 
weltaie foi the iieccbsaiy authoiit3,aiid tho t\ci.u- 
tion of tins plan was imincdi itcl) oulutd 

On the 17th Gcimind (Apiil b) i division of 
fouiteen thousand men, dnided mlo fitc biigndcs, 
ciosscd the Roja Geneial ^lassina boie towaida 
mount Tanaido,and Bonapaite witli tlnec biigadcs 
inaixlied to Oneglia, diove out an Austiian division, 
and made good his eiiti nice thithei lit found in 
Oneglia twelve pieces of cannon, and ckaicd the 
port of all tho piivatecis which infested those 
p.uts While Massena was ascending the Tanaido 
to Taiurellf), Bonapai te continued his moienient, 
and pioceeded fiom Oneglia to Oiindi lu the ^ alley 
of the T inuio He ciitutd it on the loth of Apiil 
{28th Geiniinal), and time found some muskets, 
twenty pieces of cannon, and maga/ims lull of 
cloth foi the clothing of the tioops As smui as the 
Fiencli biigadcs had cOcctcd a juiiclioii in the 
itiliey of the Tanaio, they boio off in the dnection 
of the iippei Rojti, to execute the picsgiibod 
movement on the left of the Piedmontese Geneial 
Dumeibiou attacked the front of the riodinonteai., 
while Massena fell upon their flanks and upon 
then leai*. After seveial vciy busk uclione, tin 
Piedmontese abandoned Saoigio, and icll liuk 
on the pass ol Tenda, and nltmuitely iilniidoiud 
the pass of Tenda itself, m oidei to letiiat foi 
safety to Limoaa beyond the giand eh.un Dining 
tliese occuriences in tlio vallc> nl the Roya, tin 
valleys of the Tinda niid the Vdsnbia wtie HWtjit 
by the left of the aimy of Jldy, and soon aftti winds 
the aimy of the bigli Alps, piqued with cnmliition, 
took by mam foice the SuntBciinud and Mont 
Cems Thus, fiom tho middle of lloiod (the 
hcginmng of May) we weie Mctoiious ovei the 
whole chain of the Alps, and we occupied them 
fiom the first hillocks of the Apennines to Mont 
Dlnnc Oiii light, suppoited by Oimt^a, extended 
almost to the gates of Genoa, coveied gieat part of 
that side ol the Gulf of Liguna [or Genoa] called the 
Rivieia di Ponente, and thus piotected then tiade 
fiom the pjivatceis Wo bad taken thiee oi four 
tlioustuid piisuueis, fifty oi sixty pieces of cannon, 
a gieat quantity of mihtaiy equipments, and two 
fortresses Oiii opening, tbeiefoie, was as foitu- 
nate at the Alps as at the Pyrenees, since on both 
tliose points we obtained a fiontier and some por- 
tion of the enemy's lesoiuces The campaign 
opened latliei later on the gicat theatre of the 
war, that is, at the Ninth. There five hundied 
thousand wen were about coming into collision 
between the Vosges and, the sea The French 
still had their principal force about Lille, Guiae, 
and Maubeuge Pichegru bad become their gene 
lal As commanding the army of the Rhine in 
the pieceding year, he had contrived to appropriate 
to lumaelf the honour of raising the blockade of 
Landau, which in reality belonged to young Hoebe. 
He had msmuated him&elt into the confidence of 
Saint Just, while Hoche was thrown into prison, 
and had obtained the command of the ainiy of the 
North Jouidan, esteemed as a prudent general, 
had not been considered as siifficrently eneigetic to 
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rotaiii the chief eoiiimand of the army of the North, 
and had Hucceeded lloclie at tlie army of the Moselle. 
Michaud aho Hucccedcd Piehogru at the army of 
the llliiiie. Carnot still presided over the military 
oi)eration35 and directed them by means of hia 
department. Saint-Just and Lebas had been sent 
to G-uise, to rouse tlie energy of the army. 

The nature of the localities required a very sim- 
ple plan of operations, and one which could have 
vor}’ speedy and very extensive results ; and that 
was to bring the great mass of the French forces 
to bear upon thq Meuse, in the direction of Namur, 
and thus threatening the communications of the 
Austrians. This was thou the key of the theatre 
of the war, and such it always will be, so long as 
war shall be carried ou in the Netherlands against 
Austrians in their progress from the Rhine. Any 
diversion in Flanders was an indiscretion, for 
if the wing thrown into Flanders found itself 
strong enough to make head against the allies, 
it could do no more than assist in repelling them 
in front without affecting their retreat; and, if this 
wing were not considerable enough to obtain de- 
cisive results, the allies would only have occa- 
sion to let it advance into West Flanders, and 
might then eucloae and drive it back without a 
chalice of an outlet to the sea. Although Plclie- 
gru possessed acquirements, intelligence, and abund- 
ance of rcsolutiou, he was, after all, but mjiderately 
endued with military gouius; he formed an errone- 
ous judgment of the position; while Carnot, pre- 
possessed with his plan of the preceding year, 
persisted in attacking the enemy directly in the 
centre, and in harassing him ou both his wings; 
of course the principal mass was to act fi’ora 
Guise upon the centre of the allies, while two strong 
divisions, the one operating upon theLys, the other 
upon the Sambre, were to make a double divevaioiu 
Such was the plan opposed to the offensive plan of 
Mack, 

Cobourg was still commander-in-chief of the 
allies. The emperor of Germany had gone in per- 
son to the Netherlands to excite hia army, and 
above all to make his presence a means of putting 
un end to the dissensions which were every mo- 
ment arising among the allied generals. Cobourg 
collected a mass of about one hundred thousand 
men in the plains of the Cntean, to blockade Lan- 
drecies. This was the first act with which the 
allies meant to open the campaign, and until they 
could procure the Prussians to march from the 
Moselle to the Sainbre. 

It was towards the end of Germinal (March) 
that the movements commenced. The enemy’s 
mass, after having repelled the French divisions 
which lay scattered before it, fixed itself hi the 
neighbourhood of Landrecies. The duke of York 
was placed in observation near Cambray, and Co- 
bourg in the direction of Guise. By the niove- 
meiit ^yh^cll the allies had just made, the French 
divisions of the centre, driven backwards, found 
themselves separated from the divisions of Mau- 
beuge, which formed the right wing. On the 2nd 
Flordal (April 21) they attempted to join with 
these Maubcuge divisions. A sanguinary engage- 
ment took place on the llelpc. Our columns, still 
too much divided, were repulsed at all points, and 
brought back to the positions from which they had 
set out. 


They now resolved upon making not only a re- 
newed, but a general attack on the centre and on 
both wings. Desjardin’s division, which was to- 
wards Maiibeiige, was to make a moveinent in 
order’ to join Charbonnicr’s division, which wjis 
coining from the Ardennes. In the centre, seven 
columns were to act at once, and cuiiceiitriciilly 
on the whole hostile mass grouped around Lan- 
drecies. Lastly, on the left, Souham and Moreau, 
starting from Lille with two divisions, forming a 
total of fifty thousand men, were ordered to 
advance into Flanders and to take Henin and 
Courtrai under the very eyes of Clerfait. The 
left of the French army operated without impedi- 
ment, for prince Kaunitz, with the division which 
he had on the Sambre, could not prevent the junc- 
tion of Charbonnier and Desjardins. The columns 
of the centre put themselves in motion upon the 
7tli Floreal (April 2(j), and marched from seven 
different points, against the Austrian army. This 
system of simultiuieous and disjointed attacks, 
which had succeeded so ill with us hist year, wjis 
not moro successful on this occasion. These co- 
lumns, too far apart from each other, could not sup- 
port themselves, and gained no decisive advantage 
upon any one point. One of them, indeed, that of 
general Ciiappuis, was entirely defeated. This 
general, who had marched from Cambray, found 
himself opposed to the duke of York, who, as we 
have stated, was covering Landrecies on that side. 

He scattered his troops in dificreiit directions, and 
came up before the entrenched positions of Trois- 
Vtlle with an inadequate force. Overwhelmed by 
the fire of the Euglish, charged in Hank by the 
cavalry, ho was pub to tlie rout, and his dispersed 
division returned confusedly {ptle mdle) to Cambray. 
These checlcs were less attributable to the troops 
than to the injudicious manner iu which the opera- 
tions were directed. Our young soldiers, sometimes 
staggered by a fire to which, they were not yet ac- ^ 
custonied, were, nevertheless, easy to lejid and to 
be brought up to the attaclf, and they frequently 
displayed extraordinary ardour and enthusiasm. 

While this unavailing attempt against the centre 
was being made, the diversion which was being 
effected in Flanders against Clerfait had perfectly 
succeeded. Souham and Moreau had started from 
Lille, and had got toMeniuand Courtrai on the 7th 
Flordal (April 26). It is well known that those lat- 
ter two fortresses are situated on a line with each 
odier upon Lys, the other on its banks. Moreau 
invested the first, Soulmm seized upon the second. 
Clerfait, mistaken as to the march of the French, 
sought them where they were not to bo found. 
However, he soon became apprised of the invest- 
ment of Menin and the capture of Courtrai, and 
then tried to make us fall back by threatening our 
communications with Lillo. In point of fact, on 
the 9lh Floreal (April 28), he proceeded to Mou- 
erden with eighteen thousand men, and was im- 
prudently exposing himself to the attack uf fifty 
thousand French troops, who might have crushed 
him in his retreat. Moreau and Souham, bring- 
ing up immediately a iiart of their forces towards 
their exposed communications, marched to Moii- 
erden, and resolved to engage with Clerfait. He I 
was intrenched in a position accessible only by five 
narrow defiles, defended by a formidable artillery 
On the loth Floreal (April 29th), orders were 
r f 2 
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closed Ilia long imcl glorious career. Tliis noble 
veteran, aged seventy-six years, carried with him 
the regret and the admiration of the array. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the open- 
ing of the campaign at the eastern Pyrenees. In 
the quarter of the westem Pyrenees, we took the 
valley of Bastaii ; and these triumphs over the 
Spaniards, whom we had never yet conquered, 
cxeited universal satisfaction. 

In the quarter of the Alps wo had ycl to esta- 
blish our lino of defence upon the great chain. 
Towards Savoy, we had, in the preceding year, 
driven back the Piedmontese into the valleys of 
Piedmont, but we had yet to take the posts of the 
Little Saint-Bernavd and of Mont Cenis. In tho 
quarter of Nice, the army of Italy was still en- 
camped before Saorgi(3, without being able to force 
the formidable camp of the Fourches. General 
Dugommier liad been succeeded by old Duiuer- 
bion, a brave officer, but almost always ill with the 
gout. Fortunately, he suffered himself to be en- 
tirely directed by yoimg Bonaparlc, who in the 
preceding year had decided the reduction of Tou- 
lon, by recoumieuding the uttaek of Lxiile Gibraltar. 
Tills service had gained Bonaparte the i*ank of a 
brigadier-geucralj'and had given him great weight 
witii tho army. After having observed the eneiiiy’.s 
positions, and ascertained tlra impossibility of car* 
ryiiig the camp of the Fourehes, he was struck 
with an idea hardly loss felicitous than that which 
in tliG xiroccding year had restored Toulon to the 
republic. Saorgio is situated in the valley of tho 
Roya. Parallel with tliis valley is that of Oneglia, 
through whicli flows the Taggiu. Bonaparte con- 
ceived the idea of tlirowing a division of fifteen 
thousand men into the valley of Oneglia, making 
this division aacond to the rise of the Tanaro, and 
then to push this division forward to Mount Tana- 
rello, which is on the outside line of the upper 
Rova, and thus to intercept the causeway of Saor- 
gio^ between the camp of the Fourches and tho 
pass of Tenda. The camp of the Foui’clies, cut/ 
off by tliese means from tlie high Alps, must neces- 
sarily be reduced. There was but one objection 
that could bo made to this plan, and that was, it 
would compel the army to eucroacli on the terri- 
tory of Genoa. But there was no necessity for 
the republic to make any scruple of this, for in 
the preceding year two tliouso-ml Piedmontese 
had passed through the Genoese teiTitory, on 
their way to embark at Oneglia for Toukm ; be- 
sides, the outrage committed by the English on 
the Modeste frigate, in tlie very port of Genoa, 
Was the most signal violation of .a neutral country. 
There was, moreover, an important advantage in 
extending the right of the army of Italy to Oneg- 
Ua; they were able by this point to cover a part of 
the gulf of Liguria, in which Genoa is situated 
(BAvitra d4 GtJKes)*, by driving the privateers from 
the little port of Oneglia, whither they were ac- 
cxistorned to fly for shelter, and tlius to seeiu’e 
the trade of Genoa with the south of France. 
This trade, which was carried on by coasting- I 

• The Riviera of Genoa comprehends those two sides of 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, or the Gc./ of Genoa 
(L^gh^ia),bet^YeBn which Genoa is situated. Tide side next 
the eajst la colled Riviera di Zeva»ii, and the other is called 
JiitfUra di Ponettii. Tram. i 


vessels, was exceedingly impeded by FiigHhli pri- 
vateers and squadrons, and it was iiii])orhmt to 
protect it, becauBo il eontrihuLed to fiu})])ly the 
south with corn. There could, lluTefui'e, be no 
hesitation in adopting tlio plan of Bounparle. 'J'ho 
representatives applied to the cuimmtte of public 
welfare for the necessary authority, and the cxocii- 
tioii of this plan was immediately ovilered. 

On tlie 17 th Germinal (Ai'ril d) a divihirai of 
fourteen thousand men, dividc'd into five brigades, 
crossed the Roya. General Massena bore towards 
mount Tanardo,and Bonaparte with three brigades 
inarched to Oneglia, drove out an Austrian division, 
and made good hi.s entrance thither. lie found in 
Oneglia twelve pieces of cannon, and cleared the 
port of all the privateers which infested those 
parts. While Massena was ascending the Tanardo 
to Tanarello, Bonaparte continued his movement, 
and proceeded from Oneglia to Ormca in the valley 
of the Tanaro. He entered it on the loth of April 
(28th Germinal), and there found some iim.skets, 
twenty pieces of cannon, and magazines lull of 
cloth for the clothing of tho ti’oops. As soon as the 
French brigadna had efl'ecti'd a junction in tlie 
valley of the Tanaro, they boro off in the direction 
of the upper Roya, to execute tho jircsgrihcd 
movement on tlie lolt of ihe Piedmouteso. General 
Diimerbion attacked tlie front of the riedmoiitoso, 
while Massena fell upon their flaulis and nixra 
their real*. After eovural very brisk actions, tlio 
Piedmontese abandoned Saorgio, and fell liavl*. 
on the pass of Tonda, and ultirnatoly abandoii(‘<l 
the pass of Tenda itseli, in order to rutri'at for 
safety to Limoaa beyond the griiiul elmiii. During 
these occurrences in the valley ol’ the Roya, tlio 
valleys of the Tinda and the VJsubia were swept 
by the left of the army ol Italy, and soon afterwards 
the army of tho higli Alps, piqued with emulation, 
took by main force tlie Saint-Bormml and Mont 
Ceiiia. Thus, from tlie middle of Flort^al (tho 
beginning of May) we were vietorious over the 
whole chain of the Alps, and we occupied them 
from the first hillocks of the Apennines to Mont 
Blanc. Our right, supported by Orm^a, extended 
almost to the gates of Genoa, covered great part of 
thatsideofthe Gulf of Liguria [or Genoa] called the 
Riviera di Ponente, and thus protected their trade 
from the privnteers, We had taken three or four 
thousand pi-isunera, fifty or sixty pieces of cannon, 
a great quantity of military equipments, and two 
fortresses. Our opening, therefore, was as fortu- 
nate at the Alps as at the Pyrenees, since ou both 
those points we obtained a frontier and some por- 
tion of the enemy’s resources. The campaign 
opened rather later on the great theatre of the 
war, that is, at the North. There five hundred 
thousand men were about coming into collision 
between the Vosges and the sea. The French 
still had their principal force about Lille, Guise, 
and Maubeuge. Pichegru had become their gene- 
ral. As commanding the array of the Rhine in 
the preceding year, he had contrived to appropriate 
to himself the honour of raising the blockade of 
Landau, which in reality belonged to young Iloclie. 
He had insinuated himself into the confidence of 
Saint-Just, while Hoehc was thrown into prison, 
and had obtained the command of the army of tlie 
North. Joiu'dan, esteemed as a prudent general, 
had not been considered as sufficiently energetic to 
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rotiiiii tiio chief command of the army of the North, 
and hud succeeded Iloclie at the army of the Moaelle. 
Michaud also succeeded Pichcgrii at the army of 
the llliiiie. Caruot still presided over the military 
operations, and directed them by means of liis 
department. Saint-Just and Lobas had been sent 
to Guise, to rouse tlie energy of the array. 

Tile nature of tlie localities required a very sim- 
ple plan of operations, and one wliteh could have 
very speedy and very extensive results ; and that 
was to bring the great mass of the French forces 
to bear upon the jVIeuse, in the direction of Namur, 
and thus threatening the communications of the 
Austrians. This was then the key of the theatre 
ot the war, and such it always will be, so long os 
war shall be carried on in the Netherlands against 
Austrians in their progress from the Khine. Any 
diversion in Flanders was an indiscretion, for 
if the wing thrown into Flanders found itself 
strong enough to make head against the allies, 
it could do no more than assist in repelling them 
in front without affecting their retreatj and, if this 
wing were not considevable enough to obtain de- 
cisive results, the allies would ouW have occa- 
sion to let it advance into West Flanders, and 
might then eucloao and drive it back without a 
ehauco of an outlet to the sea. Although Piche- 
gru pi)a!icssarl acquiremeuts, intelligence, and abund- 
ance of resolution, he was, after all, but moderately 
eudiiod with military goniua; he formed an errone- 
ous judgment of the position; while Carnot, pre- 
possessed with his plan of the preceding year, 
jiorsiated in attacking the enemy directly in the 
centre, and in harassing him on both his wings; 
of course the principal mass was to act from 
Guise upon the centre of the allies, while two strong 
divisions, the one operating upon the Lys, the other 
upon the Sambre,\vere to make a double diversion. 
Such was the plan opposed to the offensive plan of 
Mack. 

Cobourg was still commander-in-cliief of the 
allies. The emperor of Germany had gone in per- 
son to the Netherlands to excite his army, and 
above all to make his presonce a means of putting 
ail end to the disseusioiia which were every mo- 
ment arising among the allied generals, Cubourg 
collected a mass of about one hundred thousand 
men in the plains of the Gateau, to blockade Lan- 
drecies. This was the first act with which the 
allies meant to open the campaign, and until they 
could procure the Prussians to march from the 
Moselle to tlie Sambre. 

It was towards the end of Germinal (March) 
that the movements commenced. The eneiny^s 
mass, after having repelled the French divisions 
which lay scattered before it, fi.ved itself in the 
neighbourhood of Landrecies. The duke of York 
was placed in observation near Cambray, and Co- 
bourg in the direction of Guise. By the move- 
ment v^hich the allies had just made, the French 
divisions of the centre, driven backwards, found 
themselves separated from the divisions of Mau- 
beuge, which formed the right wing. On the 2nd 
Flordiil (April 21) they attempted to join with 
these Maubeuge divisions. A sanguinary engage- 
ment took place on the Helpe. Our columns, still 
too much divided, were repulsed at all points, and 
brought back to the positions from which they had 
set out. 


They now resolved upon making not only a re- 
newed, but a general attack on the centre and on 
both wings. Desjardin’s division, which was to- 
wards Maubeuge, was to make a movement in 
order to join CliarbonuiLU*’3 division, which was 
coining from the Ardennes. In the centre, seven 
columns were to act at once, and concentrically 
on the whole hostile mass grouped around Lan- 
di*ecics. Lastly, on the left, Souham and Moreau, 
starting from Lille with two divisions, forming a 
total of fifty thousand men, were ordered to 
advance into Flanders and to take Meiiin and 
Courtrai under the very eyes of Clerfait. The 
left of the French army operated without impedi- 
ment, for prince Kaunitz, with the division which 
he had on the Sarabre, could not prevent the junc- 
tion of Charbonnier and Desjardins. The columns 
of the centre put themselves in motion upon the 
ytli Floreal (April 26), and marched from seven 
different points, against the Austrian ai*iiiy. This 
system of simultaneous and disjointed attacks, 
whieii had succeeded so ill with us last year, was 
not more successful oii this occasion. These co- 
lumns, too far apart from each other, could not sup- 
port tliemselves, and gained no decisive advantage 
upon any one point. One of tliera, indeed, that of 
general Chappiiis, was entirely defealed. This 
general, who had marched from Cambray, found 
himself opposed to tho duke of York, who, as we 
have stated, was covering Landrecies on that side. 
He scattered his troops in different directions, and 
came up before the entrenched positions of Trois- 
Ville with an inadequate force. Overwhelmed by 
the fire of the English, charged in Hank by tlie 
cavalry, he was put to the rout, and his dispersed 
division returned confusedly [pth mtU) to Cambray. 
These checlcs were less attributable to tho troops 
than to the injudicious manner m which the opera- 
tions were directed. Our young soldiers, sometimes 
staggered by a fire to wliicli tliey were not yet ac- 
customed, were, nevertheless, easy to lead and to 
be brought up to the attack, and they frequently 
displayed extraordinary ardour and enthusiasm. 

While this unavailing attempt against the centre 
was being made, the diversion which was being 
effected in Flanders against Clerfait liad perfectly 
succeeded, Souliain and Moreau had started from 
Lille, and had got to Menin and Courtrai on the 7tli 
Flore'al (April 26). It is well known that those lat- 
ter two fortresses are situated on a line with each 
other upon Lys, the other on its banks. Moreau 
invested the first, Souham seized upon the second. 
Cleifait, mistaken as to the march of the French, 
sought them where they were not to he found. 
However, he soon became apprised of the invest- 
ment of Menin and the capture of Courtrai, and 
then tried to make us fall back by threatening our 
communications with Lille. In point of fact, on 
, the 9tli Flordal (April 28), he proceeded to Mou- 
criien. with eighteen thousand men, and was im- 
prudently exposing himself to the attack of fifty 
thousand French troops, who might have crushed 
him in his retreat. Moreau and Souham, bring- 
ing up immediately n part of their forces towards 
their exposed communications, marched to Mmi- 
erden, and resolved to engage with Cleiffait. He 
was intrenched in a position accessible only by five 
narrow defiles, defended by a formidable artillery 
On the loth Flordal (April 29tli), orders ware 
Ff 2 
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given for making the attack. Our young Boldiers, 
moHtof whom fire for the first time, did not at 

first keep their ground; but the generals and offi- 
cers exposed tUemsolvea excoediugly in endeavour- 
ing to rally them ; they succeeded, and the posi- 
tions were carried. Clcrfait lost twelve hundred 
prisoners, eighty-four of whom were officers, thirty- 
throe pieces of cannon, four pair of colours, and 
live hundred innsUets. This was our first victory 
in the north, and it raised the courage of the army 
in an extraordinary degree. Menin was taken im- 
mediately afterwards. A division of emigrants 
who found themselves surrounded in the place, 
escaped by gallantly cutting their way through 
sword in hand. 

The success of the left wiiig, and the defeat of 
the centre, determined Pichegru and Carnot to 
abandon tlie centre entirely, and to direct their 
I attention exclusively to the wings. Piehegru de- 
spatched General Bonnaud with twenty tliousaiid 
men to Sanglicen near Lille, in order to secure the 
communications with Moreau and Souliam, lie 
left at Gui&c no nioro than twenty thousand men 
under General Ferrand, and detached tho rest in 
the divQction of Maubeuge, to join tho divisions of 
Deajai'diii and Chavbouiuer, These united forces 
made the right wing, destined to act upon the 
Sambre, amount to fifty-six thousand men. Carnot, 
forming a tniieli more correct judgment than Piche- 
gru ua to the state of things, issued an order which 
decided tlio result of the eamimign. Beginning to 
be made sensible that the point from which an 
attack upon the allies might be directed was tho 
'stimbre and the Meuae; that if beaten on that line, 
they would be separated from their main support; 

/ he ordered Jourdan to get together fifteen thousand 
men from the army of the Rhine, to leave upon the 
western slope of the Vosges the troops absolutely 
necessary fur covering that frontier, then to quit 
the Moselle witli forty-fivo thousand men, and 
proceed to the Sambre by forced marches. 
JourcUn’s army, united to the army of Maubeuge, 
was to form a mass of ninety or u hundred thou- 
sand men, and to effect the inevitable defeat of tho 
allies upon the decisive point. This order, the most 
brilliant of the whole campaign, and that to which 
the entire results are to be attributed, was issued 
on the 11th Flordal (April 30th), from the office 
of the committee of public welfare. 

In the meantime Cobourg liad taken Landrecies. 
Not attaching by any means sufficient impoi'tance 
to the defeat of Clerfait, he contented himself by 
detaching the duke of York towards Lamain, be- 
tween Tournay and Lillo. 

Clerfait had proceeded into West Flanders, be- 
tween the advanced left of the French and the sea. 
In this manner he became farther than ever 
removed from the grand army and fx’om the relief 
which the duke of York was bringing him. The 
French, so disposed, that one division should sup- 
port and replace the others {cchelonnes) at Lille. 
Menin and Courtray formed an advanced column 
in Flanders, Clerfait, having got to Thielt, was 
between the sea nud this column ; and the duke of 
York, posted at Lamain, before Tournay, wag be- 
tween this column and the grand allied mass, Cler- 
fait was desirous of making an attempt upon Cour- 
trai, and proceeded to attack it on the 2l8t Flor^al 
(May 10). Souham was at this moment in rear of 
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Courtrai ; he promptly made hi.s arrnngemouts, 
returned to the fortress to relieve Viuuhiininc, and, 
while he made ready fora sortie, lie (lelacliod Mac- 
donald and Malbviuiek to Menin, with orders to 
cros-s the Lys at that place, and to get in tho rear 
of Clerfait. Tho cngageintMit toolc place on tho 
22nd (May 11). Clerfait had toolc the host situa- 
tion he could on the causeway of llriigoR and in the 
suburbs, but our young recruits boldly braved the 
fire from the houses and the batteries, and after a 
violent rencontre, obliged Clerfait to retreat. Four 
thousand men belonging to both sides covered the 
field of battle; and if instead of getting on the 
enemy’s rear on the side next to Menin, they bad 
got at his rear on the Ojiposite side, they could have 
cut off his retreat towards Flanders. 

This was the second time that Clerfait had been 
beaten by our victorious left wing. Our right wing, 
on the Sambre, was not so fortunate. Commanded 
by several generals, wlio held a council of war with 
the representatives, Saint-Just and Lebas, it was 
not so judiciou.sly directed as the two divisions 
commanded by Souham and Moreau. Kltfber and 
Mai’ceau, who had been removed thitlicr from La 
Ven(l<5e, might have led it on to victory, but their 
opinions were not much heeded. Tlio movement 
prescribed to this right wing was to pass the 
Sambre, so as to march in tlie direction of Mens: 
a fix'St passage wag attempted on tho 20th Flordal 
(May 9), but the nocesaary avrangoment.s not having 
been made on tho other bank, the army could not 
maintain its ground there, and was obliged to I’o- 
cross the Sambre in confusion. On tho 22nd, Saint- 
Just resolved to try a second passage, notwithstand- 
ing tho failure of the first. It would have been 
much better to have awaited the arrival of Jour- 
dan, who, with his forty-five thousand men, must 
have rendered tlio success of the right wing infal- 
lible. But Saint-Just would not admit of liesitatioii 
or delay; and the generals were forced to obey this 
terrible proconsul. The now passage was not more 
lucky than the first. The French army crossed 
the Sambre a second time; but again attacked on 
the other bank before it had gained a firm position 
there, it would have been lost but for tho intre- 
pidity of Marceau and tho firmness of Kldber. 

Thus for a month past the contending parties 
had been figliting from Maubeuge to the sea with 
incredible resolution, and without any decisive suc- 
cesses. Successful on the left, we were unfortunate 
on the right ; but our troops got into order, and the 
bold and skilful movement prescribed to Jourdan 
led the way to important results. 

Mack’s plan had become impracticable. The 
Prussian general Moellendorf refused to repair to 
the Sambre, observing that he had no orders to that 
effect from his court. The English diplomatists 
were about compelling the Prussian cabinet to 
make an explanation relative to the treaty of 
the Hague, and in the mean time, Cobourg, ex- 
posed to an attack on one of his wings, had been 
obliged to disband his centre, after the example of 
Piehegru. He had reinforced Kaunitz towards the 
Sambre, and had moved the main body of his army 
towards Flanders, to the environs of Tournay. A 
decisive action was, therefore, about to take place 
on the left, for the moment was fast approaching 
when mighty masses were about to come into col- 
lision and fight with one another. 
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Thero was at tliaf. tiiiK* a plan conw^ivcd at the 
Austrian ataif, a ])laii wliieli was called the desiruc' 
tire plan; the wopo of tins plan was to cut olf the 
French army from Lilloj to auiTound it, and then to 
aiuiiliilatc it. Such an oijcration was practicable, 
for tile allies could bring nearly one hundred thou- 
sand men into action against .seventy thouaaiid; but 
they made ralher singular arraiigementa for atlaiu- 
ing this object. The FrciicU were still distributed 
ill the following imniner. Souham and Moreau 
at Meiiin and Courtray with fifty thousand men, 
and lionnaud in the environs of Lille with twenty 
thousand. The allies were still divided upon the 
two flanlvS of this advanced line ; Clerfait’s divi- 
sion on the left in West Flanders}, and the mass of 
the allies on the right, in the dirc'ction of Tournay. 
The allies resolved to make a concentric effort on 
TuYcoiug, whl<;U sopavatea ^tcuiii and Courtray 
from Jjille. Clerfait w’as to march thither from 
West Flanders, passing through Werwick and Lui- 
celles, Gcneralb de Buseh, Otto, and the duke of 
York, received orders to inarch from the opposite 
side, that is, from Tournay. Do Busch was to pro- 
ceed to Mouerbon, Otto to Turcoing itself, and the 
dtike of York, adraiickigto Uouhitix and Mouvaux, 
was to form u junction witli Clerfait, By this 
UvtU'r 3Uuctloii, Saouliam and Moreau would he cut 
off from Lille. General Kinsky and the archduke 
Charles, were directed, with tw'o strong columns, to 
drive Jloimaud back into Lille. These arrange- 
mi'iits, ill order to have succeeded, would have re- 
quired a conibiiuition of moveineuts impossible to 
vdect. The greater part vit' these corps had to 
proceed from extremely distant points, and Clerfait 
liad to march tbrougli the French army. 

These mnvernciita were to be executed on the 
2(Jth Floi’tJal (May 17). Piehegru at that time had 
gone to the loft wing of the Sambre, to repair the 
checks which that wing had just experienced. 
Souham and Moreau took the command of the 
army iu the absence of Picliegvu. Tiie first de- 
nionstiMtion of the dc.sigris of the allies was given 
niem hy the march of Clerlait to Werwick : they 
instantly moved from that quarter ; but, on learn- 
ing that the main army of the enemy was approach- 
ing on the opposite side and threatening tlieir com- 
iiiunieatioiis, they formed a prompt and judicious 
resolution, namely, to make an attempt on Turcoing, 
with a view to possesji themselves of this decisive 
position between Meiiin and Lille. Moreau re- 
mained with Vandamine's divLion before Clerfait, 
in order to retard his march, and Souham 
marched upon Turcoing with forty.five thousand 
men. The communicatioub with Lille nut being 
yeL interrupted, the French general could there- 
fore send orders to Bounaud to advance on his 
side to Turcoing, and to make a pow'erful effort to 
preserve the comiiiunicatiuii with tiiat position and 
Lille. Tile arrangements of the French generals 
had the most compiete success. Clerfait could 
advance but slowly ; delayed at Werwick, he could 
not reach Lnieelles on the prescribed day. Gene- 
ral de Busch had at fu'bt possessed himself of 
Mouerbon, but hud afterwards received a slight 
check, and Otto, having subdivided his troops in 
order to render him assistance, was not left suffi- 
ciently strong in his forces at Turcoing ; lastly, 
the duke of York had advanced to Roubaix and 
Mouvaux, without seeing anything of Cierfiut. or 


hciiig able (o effect a junction with him ; Kinsky ' 
and the archduke Charley had not arrived towards 
Lille till very late u\ the day of the SRth (Ma;, I 7 ), 
Next morning, the 2!hh (May lb), Soiiliain marched 
briskly upon Turcoing, carrying all lielore liim, 
and made himself master of that important posi- 
tion. Bonnaud, on liis part, niarcliiiig from Lille 
upon the duke of Yorli, whowas to put himself 
between Turcoing and Lille, found him with his 
troiips in subdivided portions upon an extended line. 
The English, tlumgh taken unawares, attempted to 
make a stand, but our young recruits, marching 
with ardour, compelled Ihtiu to give way, and to 
throw down their arms, aiul fiy. The rout was so 
complete, that the duke of York, riding off at full 
gallop, was indebted solely to tlie swiltneas of his 
horse for his c.seape, From that niomijiit th(‘ eon- 
fusicu amwug the allies liccauic general *, and (ram. 
the heights of Templeuve the emperor of Austria 
wiinessed the fliglit of his whole army. Meainvliile, 
the archduke Charles, ill supplied with iuteJligence, 
and disndvantaguously posted, was remaining in- 
active below Lille, and Clerfait, stopped towards 
tlie Lys, was compelled to retreat ; such was tlie 
taCe of this destvuctive” \fhiu (p^a/i de desfruc- 
It gave us several thousaiid prisoiieis, a 
great ejuantity of ordminre, and ihe gUivy of a great 
victory, obtained by seventy thousmid men over 
nearly one Inindred thonsniiii. 

Piehegru arrived wlion the battle was won. All 
the allied corps fell back iqiou Toiirnny; and Cler- 
fait, getting back to Flanders, re.yiinied his position 
at Thlelt. Piciirgvu did wt make the best use of 
thia important victory. The allies were grouped 
near Tournay, baving their right bupported on the 
Scheldt. The Frencli general was desirous of in- 
tercepting a quantity of forage coming up the 
Scheldt, and he made bis whole army fight for this 
puerile object. Drawing near the Scheldt, he 
closely suiTotinded the allies in their senueircular 
position of Tournay. Prebeutly every one of ins 
regiments were biiceesbively engaged upim this 
semicircle. The action was hottest at Pont-a- 
Chin, by the side of tlie Scheldt. For twelve hoiirs 
theue was a most frightful carnage, and witlumt 
any possible result. From seven to eight thou- 
sand men perished on both sides. The French 
army fell back, after burning some boats, and 
losing in part that superiority -which tlic battle of 
Turcoing had .secured for it. 

We might nevertheless ennsider onrsclvca as 
victorious in Flanders; and the necessity to which 
Cobourg WJ13 reduced of sending lor rcintorcoincnts 
elsewhere, soon rendiH’cd our huperiority there move 
decided. On the Sambre, Saint-Just had desired 
to effect a third ^uissago, and to invest Charleroi; 
but Kaunitz being reinforced, had caused the 
siege tu be raised at the monumt when, by great 
'good fortune, Joiivdaii arrived w’ith the wliule 
army of the Moselle. From that time, ninety 
thousand men were about to net on the true line of 
operations, and terminate the fluctiaations of vic- 
tory, On the llhine nothing of iniportiince had 
occurred, except that General Mdllendorff, taking I 
advantage of the diminution of our forces in that 
quarter, had taken from us the post of Kaisers- 
lautern, but he relapsed into inactivity immediately 
after his gaining this advantage. Thus, from the 
month of Prairial (the end of May), and along the 
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whole Ime of the North, wc hud not only witiistood 
the loa^ne of the a-llied jiowura, hut had also ti’i- 
uni[)ln3(l ov<3r this longiio in several engagemi^nts. 
Wo hiitl gainod one groat viotory, and we wore 
advancing on the two wings of their army in 
Flanders and on the Samhre, The loss of Lan- 
dvecies was nothing hy the aide of these advan- 
tages, as also of tlioae of which our present sitiia- 
lion guaranteed tlic possession. 

The war of Ln Vendee was not entirely con- 
cluded after the rout of Savenay. Three of the 
leaders were out of danger : Ltirochejacqiiclein, 
Stofflefc, and Marigny. Besides tliese three chiefs, 
CharettQ, who, insteiid of crossing the Loire, hud 
taken the island oi Noirmontiers, remained in 
Lower Vendee. 'Phis war was, however, conliiied 
^ to simple skirmishing, suid was not of a nature to 
\ give the repuhUe any uueahiuess. General Tur- 
reau had been aiipnintcd to tlio cominaiid of the 
west. He Ivaii divided the availahle army into 
niovujible colinnns, which scoiirt‘<l the country, 
directing their course cmiccntncall}^ U» one and tlie 
same point. They fought with the fugitive bands 
when they foil in with them ; and wImmi they had 
none bo fight with, they executed the decree of the 
coiivontiou; that is to say, they burned the forests 
and (ho villages, and carried away the inliahitants, 
iu order to transport tliuni cisewliera. Several 
actitms hud taken place, hut they had not boon 
productive of any important results. Ifnxo, after 
having recaptured the ialea of Noirmoutiers and 
Bouin from (Jharettc, liad several rimes been in 
tlic cjtpectatiou of ca]itui'ing him also ; hut. this 
daring party-leader had always escaped, and shortly 
afterwards made Ills appeuraucc tipoii the held of 
battle with a constancy not leas admirable than his 
adroitness, This unhappy war was thenceforward 
nothing else than a war of devastation. General | 
Turreau had been constrained to adopt a cruel 
measure, namely, to order the inhabitants of the 
villages to quit tho coiuitryj upon pain of being 
treated as enemies if the.y reiuavned there any 
longer. This measure compelled them either to 
qvut the soil from vihich they dresv their means of 
existenc<‘, or else to submit to military executions. 
Such are the inevitable inisoides of civil wars. 

Brittany had become the theatre of a novel kind 
of war, tho war of the Chouans. That province 
had alreatly shown some disposition to imitate La 
Vendee ; but the tendency to rise in rebellion was 
not so general, some individuals only, taking ad- 
vantage of particuhir localities, had engaged in 
unconnected acts of spoliation. The remains of 
the Vendean column, which had passed into Brit- 
tany, soon increased the number of these followers 
of the Vendean party. Their principal station was 
in the forest of Perchc, and they scoured the 
country in bands of forty or fifty, sometimes at- 
tacking the genclarmerio, levying contributions on 
small communes, and coinmitting these disorders 
in the name of the royal and catholic cause. But 
the substantive war wjis at an end, and all that 
remained was to lament the particular calamities 
which afflicted these unhappy provinces. 

In the colonies and at sea, the war w'as not less 
active than on the continont. The wealthy settlo- 
menb of Sahit-Doxningo had been the theatre of the 
greatest horrors of which history makes mention. 
The whites had embraced with eiithusiasiQ tlie 


cause of the rcvoiuhnn, which they thought would 
nece.saiirily load to their indo[)cu(lcnco ot tlie mo- 
ther country. Tho mulattoca liad not oinbraced 
the cause leas cordially than the whites; l)ut they 
looked for something more than the political inde- 
pendence of the colony, and aspired to tlio rights of 
citizenship, which had always been refused them. 
The constituent iissembly h^id reeogniacd tlu' rights 
of the mulattoes; but the svhites, who wanted to 
keep the revolution to themselves, had tlicii re- 
volted, and a civil war had commenced between the 
old race <if free men, and those who had been just 
enfranchised. Taking advaiitiige of this war, the 
blacks iu their turn had appeared upon the stage, 
and had introduced themselves thither by fire and 
blood. They had murdered their masters and 
burned their property. From this moment the 
colony was abandoned to the most horrible confu- 
sion; both parties reproached the other with the 
new enemy that had newly presented himself, and 
acciibcd each other of having supplied him with 
ai'ms. The blacks, witlnnit yet ranging themselves 
on one aido or the other, ravaged tho country. 
However, it was not long before that, being excitod 
by the Spanish party, tliey pretended to espouse the 
royal cause. To add still further to the confusion, 
the English had interfered. One part of the whites 
had applied to tliem at a period of clanger, and lind 
ccdocl to them the very important fort of Saint- 
Nichobus. The commissionor, Santhonax, assisted 
principally by tho mulatloes and part of Urn wlntos, 
opposed the invasion of the I'lnglish, and was only 
able at last to find one expedient for repelling it, 
and that was, to recognise tho freedom of tho 
blacks who should declare theinsolvea in favour of 
the i-epublic. The convemtion bad cuiitirined this 
measure, and by a decree ])roclaimcd all tbo 
negroes free. From that time, a portion of them 
who had esjxoused the royal ennse went over to the 
party of the repiildicans; and tbo English, in- 
trenched in fort Saint-Nichohis, had no longer any 
hopes of securing that rich settlement, which, after 
being long under spolution, was destined at last to 
bttiMime indepeiulcnt of any foreign power. Gua- 
daloupe, after having been eaiitured and recap- 
tured, still continued m our posaession; but Mar- 
tinique was absoUitelv lost to us for ever. 

Such wei'e the disorders iu the colonies. At sea, 
an important event had occurred, namely, tlie 
arrival of that convoy from America, so impa- 
tiently expected in our ports. The Brest squadron, 
to the number of tliirty vessels, had issued from that 
port, ns we have already observed, with orders to 
cruise, but by no means to fight, unless the safety 
of the convoy imperatively required it. We have 
already stated that Jean-Bon-Saint- Andre was on 
board the admiral’s ship; that Villaret-Joyeuse bad 
been promoted Irom captain to commander of the 
squadron; that peasants who had never seen the 
sea had been placed among the crews; and that 
these sailoi's, officers, and admirals of a day, were 
sent forth to fight the veteran English navy^ Ad- 
miral Villaret-Joyeuse set sail on the IstPrairial 
(May 20), and made sail for the isles of Coves and 
Flores, to wait for convoy. He took by the way a 
gi’eat number of English merchantmen, the cap- 
tains of which said to him, “ You are takhin us hy 
refaii, 6iit LorciH’oit.'e'ioi?^ soon ta^:e jfou by 
In point of fact, that admiral was actually cruising 
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off {.he coasts of Brittany and Normandy with thirty- 
three vessels and twelve frigates. On the ftth 
Priiirial (I^tny 28tli), the French squadron descried 
a llect. The impatient crews watched those black 
specks on the horizon growirig gradually larger 
and larger; and when they ascertained them to he 
the English, they set up shouts of enthusiasm, and 
insisted on fighting, with that ardent patriotism 
which has always distinguished the inhabitants of 
our coasts. Though the instructions given to the 
a<lmiral did not allow him to fight unless to save 
the convoy, yet Jean-Bon-Saint-Andr^, himself 
hurried away by the universal enthusiasm, con- 
sented to fight, and caused orders to be issued to 
prepare for action. Towards evening a ship of the 
rear division, Le Rtn^olutiomairtij that had shortened 
sail, wag brought to action by the English, made an 
obstinate resistance, lost her captain, and was 
obliged to be towed into Rochefort. Night pre- 
vented the action from becoming generaL 

Next day, the 10th (May 29), the two squadrons 
were opposite to one another. Tlie English ma- 
noeuvred against our roar-guard. The movement 
w)]ich W 0 in.ade to protect it brought on a general 
eng.agoiTiejit, Tlie French not managing so expei*tly 
two of tlieir sliips, L'l7idomptable and Re Tyrannic 
ci<h\ found themselves oppu.sed to a very superior 
foreu, and fought with deterninod courage. Vil- 
laret'Joyeuso ordered some of liis squadron to go 
I to tlio relief of the ships engaged; but his orders 
being neither clearly understood or properly exe- 
cuted, ho advanced alone at the risk of not being 
foUewod. Howovov, this was done soon afterwards; 
our whole squadron bore down upon that of the 
enemy, and obliged it to sheer off. Unfortunately, 
we h/id lost tlie weather-gauge. We kept up a 
terrible fire upon the English, but were unable to 
[jui'suo them. However, we retained our two ships 
and the field of battle. 

Oil the lUh and 12th (May 30 and 31), a thick 
fog enveloped the two fleets. The French endea- 
voured to lead the EiigUsh to the north and to the 
west of the track which the convoy was to pursue. 
Oil the 13th the fog dispersed, and a bright siin 
shone upon both the fleets. The French had no 
more than twenty-six sail, while their adversaries 
had thirty-six. They again insisted on figliting, 
and it was agreed to indulge their ardour, for the 


purpose of occupying the English, and drawing them 
iroiu the track of the convoy wliicli was to pass 
over the scene of the battle of the 10th. 

This action, one of the most memorable that 
ocean ever witnessed, began about nine in the 
morning. Lord Howe bore down to cut our line. 
A false tack of our ship, Let Montague^ allowed him 
to break our line, to cut off our left wing, and to 
overwhelm it with all his force. Our right and onr 
van were left separated. The admiral would have 
rallied them around him, with the intention of 
bearing down upon the English squadron, but he 
had lost the advantage of the wind, and it was five 
hours before he was able to approach the field of 
battle. Meanwhile the ships engaged fought with 
extraordinary heroism. The English, superior in 
manoeuvring, lost their advantage when the ships 
lay to by each other’s side, and had to eucDiinter a 
tremendous fire and formidable boardings. It was 
ill the heat of this obslinate action that tlie vessel 
Le Vengeur^ dismasted, half dostroyccl, and ready 
to founder, refused to strijee her colours at the peril 
of foundering in the sea. The Englisli were the 
first to cease firing, and retired astounded at the 
defence we had offored. They’ had taken six of our 
ships. Next day, VilJai’et-Joyeuse, having col- 
lected his van and his right, was for bearing down 
upon them, and wresting from tliom their pz’ey. 
Tile Enghsli, who had suffered greatly, might then 
perhaps have yielded the victory to us. Joan-Bon- 
Saint-Andr^ was against engaging with the enemy 
afresh, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the 
ci’ews. The English could therefore regain their 
ports unmolested; they returned to them, indeed, 
dismayed even with ilieir victory, and filled with 
admiration at the intrepidity of our young sea- 
men. But the essential object of this terrible con- 
flict was accomplished. Admiral Venstabel had on 
that same day, tlie 13th, sailed over the scone of 
the battle of the lOth, wlilch he found covered with 
wrecks, and had entered without accident the ports 
of France. 

Thus victorious at the Pyrenees and at the Alps, 
formidable in the Netherlands, heroic at sea, and 
strong enough to dispute a naval victory most dearly 
bought by the English, vve commenced the year 1734 
in the most brilliant and glorious manner. 
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While the republic was victorious abroad^ its 
internal state had been incessantly in a state of 
conflict. Its afflictions were still the same. These 
were the assignats, the mcucimuvi, the scarcity of 
the necessaries of life, the law against suspected 
persons, and the revolutionary tribunals. 


The embarrasBraents resulting from the neces- 
sity for regulating all the motions of commerce 
could not but increase. They had been, compelled 
I to be constantly qualifying the law of the maxi- 
I mum; they were obliged to except from its opera- 
I tion, at one time, spun thread, and to allow it ten 
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I ptr cent, nlove the tiiiif; at aiiotliei time, pins, 
cambiica, liiicii, inushiis, giiuca, laces of Llucad 
and eilk, silka aiul silken goods Bat while tlicic 
existed a necessity foi excepting fiom the open, 
tion of the a gicat numbci of coininodi 

ties, tlicio weiQ othcis which it was expedient 
should be subjected tlieieto Thus, the ^aluo of 
lioisea having become extiaordnniil} high, they 
could not avoid dcteimuuug then value accoidiiig 
to height and quality From these means the sime 
uicotivenience mvanably nose Commeice stood 
atiU and closed its maikets, oi opened chindealinc | 
ones, andheieit wasthatauthoiity became powei- 
less If by means of the assignats it had been 
enabled to leahze the value of the national do- 
mama, and if by the watimum it h id been enabled 
to place asaiguata on a par with meich mdize, theie 
was no way of picventuig meiehandize flora being 
'Withdiawii and conceded fioni puidnseis So 
there was no end to tlie coraplamts laised against 
tiadesmen who withdiew fioin business oi who 
shut up then shops 

Ilovvevei, the stale of aiticles of consumption 
caused less anxiety tins ycra J he convoys aiiived 
from America, and an abundant harvest had fiu- 
mshed a sufficient quantity of coin for the con 
aumption of Ti wco Tho comnnitee, icgnUtmg 
eveiy thing with the same vigoui, had oideiul a 
general statement of the hiu vest to be diawu up by 
the commission fur provisioinng, and tliat a portion 
of the corn should he imintdi itely thrashed for the 
supply of tho marketB There had hbcu some 
appiehoirsiou that tho umer ant reapers who leave 
their hemes and go to the cum countries would 
demmd extiauidinaij wages; the committee, there 
iore, declared that persons of both sexes, who were 
accustomed to do Inrsesi work, were under com 
pulsuiy requisition, and that their wages should be 
determmed by the local authorities It was not 
long before, the jouiiieyrueu butchers and bakers 
having turned out, the committee adapted a more 
gcneial measure, and put in lequisition mechanics 
of all kinds who were employed in the piepaiation, 
the carnage, and the sale of articles fuiinmg the 
neceasrnes of hie 

The supplies of meat were far more difficult to 
regulate, and caused gitjuei’ anxiety Tins d< ft 
ciency was moie than e\ei felt at Pans, and, from 
the luomeiit tint the Hebei tiats attempted to make 
this scarcity a pretext for exciting commotion, tlic 
evil had rithei luci eased It had been found 
necessaiy to confine the city of P.ins to a daily 
ration of meat The coramissioii for provisioning 
had settled tlie daily consumption at seventj five 
oxen, one hundred and fifty quintals* weight 
of veal and mutton, and two hundred hogs 
The commission pi ocuied the requisite cattle, and 
sent them to the Hospice de IHumamtCt which was 
appointed os the common and only authoiued 
slaughter house Tlie butclieig nomniated by 
each section came thithei, and took away the meat 
which was set out for them, and received a quan- 
tity in pioportion to the population which they had 
to supply. Every five dajs they weie to distiibute 
to each family at the late of half a pound of meat 
for each individual. On this occasion reference 
was to he made to the ticlcets delivered by the 

^ A Quintal weighs one hundred pounds Trant 


lovolntioiiary committees foi tht di (ubntion ol 
bieid, stiting the nmnbti of imhvidiialH ol which 
each family was composed J\> piovent distuibame 
and long waiting, an oidu wis ibsucd piohibiting 
every one fiom going beloic six in the muining to 
the doors of tlie bnteheis 

Ihe insufficiency of these regulations soon be- 
came apparent, ah t. itlj, as wo ]i II cbdoio obsci ved, 
a set ot suiicptitious ti iders bad est ihhslied tbcin- 
sclvea m business as butchers Then numbei 
duly incieised The cattle hud not tune to reach 
the markets of Neubomg, Fuisby, and Sceaux, the 
country butcheis forest lUcd Ibcin, and came to 
buy them even m the fields Taking advantage of 
the leas Mgilaiit oxeciibion of the laws in the iiual 
communes, these butchers sold above the 
and supplied all the mhibitants of the great com 
Tntmea,and paiticuhiilv thoaeofPaiis, who were not 
content with the tillovanec of halt a pound every 
five days In tins nnnnei the eountiy butchers 
absorbed the entue tiado of the town bntebeiB, 
who had scarcely anything to do since they were 
confined to the ihstiibution of the rations feevcial 
of them even applied foi a law aiithoii/nig thtm to 
I dcteimmo the leases of then shops It then be- 
came necessary to make now rcgul itioirs to prevent 
j])e divorting of cattle horn the marlcets, and tho 
occupiers of pasture grounds wore subjected lo do 
chiations »\rrd to oxtiemcly annoying formalities 
They were obliged to dtbccnd to still more nnnute 
details, as wood and ehareoal no longer came to 
town on account of the muainutiH, under cueunr 
stances which suggested subpicions of a monopoly, 
no ono was allowed to have more than four lords of 
wood, nor more than two loads ot ehaicoal 
I The new government additsscd itsel! with asiir 
guUvr activity to suimount all the diiheiiltiea of the 
ceceei that was set before it While the govern 
ment was issuing these mulujdied rtguhtions, rt 
was engaged iii iLfoinnng igiicultuie, altering tho 
law of .igiicultuial tenancy so as to effoefc .ui allot 
ment of land in tillage, iiitioduciiig a new ay stem of 
cioppmg, an implored laying down of meadows, 
and the rearing of cattle, it decreed the institution 
of botanical gardens in all the capital towns of the 
departments, fur the puipo‘5e of natiuahzing exotic 
plants, forming iiuiseiics of tieca of all kinds, and 
opening couisea of populai Icctuies on agriculture, 
adapted to the comprehension of agricultuiists 
Measuies were taken for the guiicia) drainage of 
marshes, upon acompichen'uve and uell coiiciivcd 
plan, it was settled that the state should advance 
the funds for tins great under taking, and that the 
owners whose lands sliould he drained and rendered 
wholesome should be subjected to a ch uge, or that 
they should sell tiieir lands at a certain price 
Lastly, the goveinmeiit invited «illthe aiehitccte to 
fiiimsh plana foi rebuilding thevilkiges oi demolish- 
ing the mansions Inrpiovemcnta wcie oideied to 
be nude, so as *0 rondel the garden of the luile 
Ties moic commodious foi the public, and artists 
were called upon to furnish a design for changing 
the Opera House mto a covered aiena, where the 
peopte might assemble iinymtei. 

Thus It executed, or at least attempted, almost 
eveiy^thmg at once, so true it is, that the more one 
has to do, the raoie one is capable of doing ! The 
department of the finances was not the least 
difficult or the least pei*plexing of all. We have 
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alrLady witnessed whit icsouicea weio devised 
in tliQ month of Aiij^uat 1793, to mahe the assign- 
ats cuiicnt mnnc), by witlidiawing pait of them 
from ciiculitDii The ono tliousuid imlhons 
withdiawn h} the foiced loan, and the vietonea 
which tGimimtcd the campugn of 1793, riised 
them, and, as wo have olaewheie stated, they loae 
almost to pai, owing to the teiiible laws winch 
rendcied the possession of com so daiigeious 
Howevei, tins ipparent piosperity was of no long 
duiation, the assignats veiy soon fell, and the 
qaantity of issues I'lpidly depi'eciated them Part 
of them, indeed, were called in as a consequence 
ol tlie sales of the n'ltioiiil piopoity, but these 
receipts did not effect the lemamdei m ciiculition 
Tint the go\einment possessions should be sold 
above the estimate was not aiupusiiig, foi the 
estimate had been made lu money, and pa}ment 
was made m assignats Hence it aiose that the 
consideiation money was actually much below the 
tiue value, although it appealed to be above the 
estimated value Moreovci, this absorption of the 
assignats could be but alow, while the issue was 
necessaiily immense and lapid Twelve bundled 
thousand men to aim and to pay, with <ammumtion 
to piovide, a navy to fit out, with a depieciatcd 
papei, requiiod onoimims quantities of tlntpapei 
This luLMiig become the only lesoiiiee, and, besides, 
tho capital of the assignats inciaasmg duly by 
confiscitions, tho govciument made up its mind to 
employ them so long as occasion requiicd It 
abolished the dmtmetion between the oidmuy and 
the exti ioidumy fund, the ono arising fiom the 
pioduce of the taxes, tlie othei fiom the cieation 
of assignats These two soits of leaoiuces were 
consolidated, and, whonever occasion lequued, the 
revenue was supjjlied by fresh issues At the 
beginning of 1794 (yeai II ), the aura total of the 
issues was doubled Nearly four thousand millions 
had been added to the sum which previously ex 
lated, and had raised it to about eight thousand 
million!!) Deducting the amounts which had been 
called in and burned, ind those which had not yet 
been expended, theie leraained m piesent cucula- 
tion five thousand five hundied and thirty six mil- 
lions In Messidoi, yeai II (Juno, 1794), the cie- 
ation of anew thousind nullions of assignats was 
decieed, of all sums, tiom one thousand fiancs to 
fifteen sous The committee of the finances again 
had lecouise to a forced loan fiom the iich The 
tax lolls of the preceding jeai weie made use of, 
and upon those who weie enteied in those lolls was 
imposed an extiaoidinai) wai tvx of one tenth of 
the forced loan, that is to say, of ten millions Tins 
sum was not levied upon them as a loan to be re 
paid, but as a tax winch was to be paid by them 
without leturn. 

In Older to compete the establishment of the 
Gieat Book, and the plan of giving umfoimity to 
the public debt, all thatremained was to fund (cfipi- 
taliser) the life annuities, and to convert them into 
so much stock {inscnpUon) These annuities, of all 
descriptions and of eveiy possible form, became the 
object of the most complicated stock-jobbing , like 
the old loan contracts they weie subject to the 
same inconvenience, that of being founded upon 
a royal title, and obtaining a marked preference 
to republican secunties , for* it was commonlj said, 
that if the republic should consent to pay the debts 


of the mon irchy, tho monarchy w oiild novel consent 
to piy those of the itpuhlie C imbon, thcietoie, 
completed his giiincl woik of the idormati 11 ot 
the debt by moving for iiid enuring i law ubieh 
funded tho life annuities, tho titles weie to be 
delivered up by the iiotuies uid buiiiLfl as the eon 
tracts had been The capital oiigiiully fuiiiished 
by the annuitant vaa conveitoJ into an imo iptioii, 
and boie a perpetual inteiest at five pel cent 
instead of a life inteiest At the same time, out 
of consideration foi aged peisona and annuitants ol 
limited means, who desiied to iiigmtnt then le- 
Bouicea by sinking them in hfe amiiiities, small 
annuities weic pieseivcd, and boie l piopoition to 
tlieageof the individuals Iiom foi ty to fitly, eveiy 
annuity from fifteen hundied to two thous indfi mes 
was suffeied to stand, fiom fifty to sixtj, eveiy an 
nuit} of three to four thousand, and so >11 to the age 
of one bundled, and up to the sunt of ten thous ind 
five hundred francs If the annuitant wlio came 
within the cases hei eaftei mentioned possessed an 
annuity exceeding the fixed staudaid, the sin plus 
was funded Ceitainly, gieatei conaidei ition could 
not well be shown foi raodeinte incomes md for old 
age; and yet no law evei gave use to moio lemon 
stiaiices and complaints, and tlie coiiveiitum in 
cuiied more censure foi a diseieet and Immantly 
conducted meisme, than for those teiiiblc nica 
sines which daily m irked its chctatoiship ihe 
stockjobbers weie greatly th waited, because tho 
law, in Older to recognize the ciechtSjioijuiicd cerfci- 
hcates of the parties being alive The li dders of 
titles of emigrants could not easily piocuie these 
certificates, hence the jobbers, who were sufierers 
by this condition, complained loudly m the name 
of the aged and the inhim, they persuaded the 
onmufcants that they should not be paid, because the 
mode of doing busmess, and the fonnalities which 
it required, would be attended with endless dtlajs, 
howevei, it turned out otheiwise Cambon caused 
some clauses of the decree to be qualified, and by 
constantly watching its opeiation at the tieasiuy, 
he earned Its provisions into effect with the gicatcst 
promptitude The annuitants who did nut 30 b 111 
the titles of otheis, hut lived upon then own income, 
were speedily paid, and as Ban. ere said, instead of 
waiting their turn of payment in uncoveied couits, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weathci, they 
waited m the warm and cotnfoi table rooms of the 
treasury 

By the side of these beneficial reforms, ciueltios 
continued to run their couise The law winch 
expelled the cx nobles fiom Pans, the foi tresses, 
and the sea poitB,gavc rise to a multitude of aexa 
tions To distinguish true nohihtv, now th it to be 
noble was a misfortune, was not at this tinu more 
easy than when it had been a distinction Penialcs 
originally belonging to tbe commonalt), who hid 
married nobles, and become widows, thepuzclnscrij 
of offices who had taken the title of esquiie,” c] aimed 
to be exempted from a distinction which foimeily 
they had so eagerly coveted This law then opened 
a new career to arhitiaiy power and to the most 
tjranmeal vexations 

The repiesentatives on mission exercised then 
authority witli the utmost ngour, and some of them 
indulged m extravagant and monstrous crueltu 3 . 
In Palis tbe piisons daily became moie and more 
ciowded* The committee of general safety liad 
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iiiHLitntc<l a iiolico which spread terror every where. 
A,t the head of U, was a man named Heron, who 
had under his direction a host of agents, all worthy 
of him. They were wlmt were called the mes- 
seugers {povteim d*ordre) of the committees. Some 
tampered with espionage, others were furinshed with 
socL'ct and even not nnireipicntly with blank orders, 
and went to malte arrests either in Paris or in the 
provinces. A sum of money was allowed them for 
each of their expeditious; they extorted more from 
the prisoners, and thus added rapine to cruelty. 
All the adventurers who had been disbanded with 
the revolutionary army, or dismissed from Bon- 
cliottc’s office, had taken up this new trade, and 
become much more foi’midable in their new voca- 
t’uiii. They wero every where, in the promenades, 
the coffee-houses, and places of public amusement; 
every body was, continually apprehensive of being 
watched and overheard by one of those inqinsitors. 
Owing to their assiduity, the number of the sus- 
pected had increased in Paris alone to seven or 
eight thousand. The prisons no longer exhibited ^ 
the spectacle which they had at first presented; the 
rich were no longer seen there contributing to the 
support of the poor, and men of all opinions, of all 
ranks, leading at the coinnicti charge a tolerably 
agreeable life, and consoling themselves by the 
pleasures of the arts for the hardships of captivity. 
This system had appeared too indulgent for those 
who wore termed aristocrats; an outcry was raised 
that luxury and plenty were the lot of the suspected, 
whilo the people outside were reduced to rations; 
that the wealthy prUoners amused themselves by 
i^ecUlcssly wasting those provisions which might 
have served to support the indigent citizens; and it 
had been decided that some other order should be 
taken with the prisons. Accordingly refectories 
and common tables had been established; the pri- 
soners were supplied at fixed hours and in large 
lulls with an unpalatable and unwliolesome food, 
for which they were obliged to pay very dear. They 
were no longer allowed to purchase food in place of 
that which they could not eat. They were visited 
by officials, and stripped of their assignats, and thus 
it was that they deprived them of every means of 
procuring themselves comforts. They were no 
longer allowed the same liberty of seeing one an- 
other, and living in common; and to the torments 
of solitary confinement were superadded tlie terrors 
of death, who every day was bcstiiring himself 
more and moi'c. The revolutionary tribunal began, 
after the trial of the Hdbertists and the Rantouists, 
to sacrifice victims in troops of twenty at a time. 
It had condemned the family of the Malesherbea and 
tlieir relatives to the number of fifteen or twenty per- 
sons. Thevenerable headof thathousehadmetdeath 
with tho serenity and the cheerfulness of a sage. 
Stumbling as ho was walking to the scaffold, This 
false step,” said he, “is a bad omeni a Roman 
would have gone back to his home.” To the family 
of Malesherbes had been added twenty-two mem- 
bers of the parliament [of Paris], The pai'liament 
of Toulouse had been almost entirely sacrificed. 
Lastly, the farmers of the taxes were brought to 
trial on account of their foinner contracts with the 
revenue. It was proved that these contracts Iiad 
contained conditions burdensome to the state, and 
the revolutionary tribunal sent them to the scaffold 
for exactions on tobacco, salt, &c. Among them 


was that illustrious votary of suionco, Lavoisior 
the cheruiat, who was in vain aolicited a respite <if 
a few days, that ho might commit to paper a dis- 
covery be had made. 

The impulsion wa§ given ; the govornmoiit offi- 
ciated, fought, and slaughtered with a liorriblo 
consistency. The committeos pl.accd in tho centre 
of the state governed with the same vigour. The 
convention, still keeping silence, decreed pensions 
to the widows or the children of tlie soldiers who 
had died for their country, reviewed the judgments 
of tribunals, interpreted decrees, regulated the ex- 
change of certain government doimuns; in short, 
occuided themsclvp.s with the most trivial and tlie 
most subordinate affairs. Biirrere attended the 
convention every day, to read his reports of victo- i 
riea to the members; these reports he called car- I 
magnoles^ At the end of every month he ac- 
quainted them, as ii matter of form, that the powers 
of the committees were expired, and that tliey 
must renew them, lie then received for answer, 
amidst chceidng, that the conunittees had but to 
prosecute tlieir labours. Sometimes he even for- 
got this formality, and tlie committees neverthe- 
less continued to exercise their functions. 

It i.s in these moments of ab.soliito submission 
that exasperated spirits burst forth, and tluil. tho 
point of tho dagger is move to bo dreaded than 
despotic anthoriLies. At that time there was a 
man employed as a doorlcee])er in the national 
lottery office who had formerly been in tho sorvico 
of several great families, and who felt a deadly 
hate against the prevailing system. This man was 
about fifty years of age, and hia name was Liidmi- 
ral. He had formed the design to asHa-shinato one 
of the influential members of tlie cmnmitice of 
public welfare, either ilobe8j)iorre or Collet d’ih'r- 
bois. For some lime past he liad lodged in tho 
same house with Collet d’llerbois, in the Rue 
Favart, and he was undecided as to whom 
it should be, Collot or Robespierre. Having on 
the Sd of Prairhil (22d May) resolved upon dis- 
patching the latter, lie had gone to the committee 
of public welfare, and there waited for him the 
whole day, in the gallery adjoining the hall where 
tlie committee sat. Not meeting with him there, 
he had returned home, and posted himself on the 
staircase, with the intention of dispatching Collot 
d’Herbois. About midnight Collot came in and 
went up stairs, when Ladmiral snapped a pistol at 
him with the muzzle to his head. The pistol 
missed fire. Ladmiral pointed it again, but again 
tho weapon refused its office. He snapped the 
pistol the third tilne, and this time it went off, but 
he hit only the wall. A scuffle then ensued. Collot 
d’Herbois cried “Murder.” Luckily for him, a 
patrole was passing along the street, and hastened 
up on hearing the noise. Ladmiral then run up 
stairs to his room, whore he fastened himself in. 
He was followed by the patrole, who threatened to 
break open the door. He declared that he was 
I armed, and that he would fire upon any one who 
should dare to come near him. This threat did 
not intimidate the patrole. The door was forced. 
A locksmith named Geffroy advanced first, and 
received a muSket-shot, which almost wounded 
him mortally. Ladmiral was immediately secured 
and taken to prison. When examined by Foutjuier 
Tinville, he related the circumstances of his life, 
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hia scliemeH, and the attempts he had mado 
to (liapatch RobespieiTe before he thought of i 
Collot (I’llerboia, lie was asked who liad insti- 
gated him to commit this crime. He replied with 
(irnmoss, that it was uo crime at all, that it was a ' 
service he had desired to render to Ids country; 
tliat he alone had conceived this design, without 
any suggestion from another ; and that his only 
regret was that it had not succeeded. 

The intelligence of this attempt spread with 
rapidity, and, as is usual in these cases, it increased 
the power of those against whom it was directed. 
Barrere went the very next day, the 4th Prairial, 
to the convention, to read his report of this new 
machination of Pitt’s. “ The factions of the inte- 
rior,” said he, “ are unceasingly in correspondence 
wirli that coalitiori-inongering, aasassiti-hlring go- 
vernment that persecutes liberty as its gi'catcst 
enemy. While we place justice and virtue on the 
order of the day, the allies make crime and assas- 
sination the order of tlie day. Every where you 
will find the baleful spirit of the Englishman: in i 
our markets, in our contracts, on our seas, on the I 
continents, in the tlironelings of Europe as well as 
in our cities. It is the same liead tliat directs the 
hands that assassinated Basseville at Rome, the 
French sailors in the harboui* of Genoa, the faith- 
ful French in Corsica; it is the same head that 
directs the steel against Lepelletiev and Marat, the 
guillotine against Clndier, and the pistol against 
Collot d’Herbois,” Barrere then produced lettei*s 
fz'om London and Holland, which had been inter- 
cepted, and winch stated that the plots of Pitt 
were levelled against the committees, and particu- 
larly against Robespierre. One of these letters in 
substiiiiee said, much fear Robespierre’s 

iniluenoe. The more concentrated the French 
ropublicau government becomes, the more strength 
it will acquire, and the more difficult it will be to 
overturn.” 

The like mode of exhibiting facta was well calcu- 
lated to excite a strong interest in favour of the 
conimittees, and especially of Kobespieri'e, and to 
identify their existence with that of the republic. 
Barrh-a then related the fact, with all its circum- 
stances j spoke of the tender solicitude which the 
constituted autliorities had manifested for protect- 
ing the national reprasentatiini, and described in 
high-flown terms the conduct of citizen Geffroy, 
who had received a severe wound in seizing tlie 
assassin. The convention received Bari’ere’s re- 
port with applause; she gave directions for investi- 
gation, so as to ascertain whether Ladrairal had 
any accomplices ; she passed a vote of thanks to 
citizen Geffroy, and resolved that, to compensate 
him, the bulletin of the state of his wound should 
be read evez’y day at the tribune. Couthon then 
made a thundcidiig speech, to propose that Bar- 
rere’s report should be translated into all lan- 
guages, and diffused throughout every country. 
** Pitt I Cobourg !” hs exclaimed, “ and all of you, 
cowardly and petty tyrants, who consider the 
world as your heritage, and who, in the last mo- 
ments of your agony, struggle with such fury, 
whet, wliet your daggers; we despise you too much 
to fear you, and you well know that we are too 
great to imitate you !” The hall rang with ap- 
plause. “But,” continued Couthon, ‘Hhe law 
whose reign affrights you has her sword uplifted 


over you. She will strike every one of you. Tlie 
human race requires this example, and the heaven 
that you outrage has so ordained it.” 

Collot d’Herbois then entered, as if to receive 
the congratulations of the assembly. He was 
hailed with redcmbled accliimatknm, and had diffi- 
culty in making himself heaul. Rubeapierre exhi- 
bited greater tact in staying away, and afi'ecting to 
withdraw himself from the homage that awaited 
him. 

On this same day, the dlh, a young female named 
C^cile Renault, called at Robespierre’s doorw-itb a 
parcel under her arm. She asked to see him, and 
urgently insisted on being introduced to him. She 
said that a public functionary ought to he always 
ready to receive those who liavo occasion to speak 
to lum, and at last began to ahiiae itohespierre’s 
landlord’s family, the Duploix, who refused to ad- 
mit her. From the pressing solicitations of this 
young female, and from her strange appearane.*, 
suspicions were entertained ; they seized her, and 
handed her over to tho police. On o[icjjifig her 
parcel, it was found to contain some clotlies and 
two knives. Tliey inimerliatoly imagined that she 
intended to assassinate Robespierre : on being in- 
terrogated, she anBwere<l with the same assurance 
as Ladmiral. Slie was asked wluifc was her liusi- 
nesa with Robespierre. Sbo replied that it was 
only to see what sort of man a tyrant was. She 
was still further asked what was meant by the 
cloth.es and the knives, Slie replied that she had 
not intended to make any particular use of the 
knives j that as for tlie clothes, she had provided 
herself with them because slie expected to be 
carried to prison, and from prison to the guillotine. 
She added, that she was a royalist, because she 
preferred one king to fifty tliousand. They pressed 
her further, but she refused to make answer, aud 
desired to be conducted to the scaffold. 

These indicia were deemed quite sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that young Renault was 
one of the assassins armed against Kobesjiierre. 
To this last circumstance was presently added 
another. On the lollowing day, at Clioisy-sur- 
Seine, a citizen was relating in a coftce-hoiise the 
attempt to murder Collot d’Herbois, and was con- 
gratulating himself that it had not succeeded. A 
monk named Saintanax, who was listening to the 
account, replied, that it was unfortunate that those 
wretches belonging to the coinmittee had escaped, 
but he hoped that, sooner or later, they would be 
despatched . The unfortunate man was immediately 
secured, and they conveyed him the very same 
night to Paris. This was more than enough to 
induce conjectures of vast ramifications ; they 
were persuaded that a band of assassins had been 
got ready ; people eagerly thronged around the 
members of the committee, begging them to be 
cautious, and to take care of those lives that were 
so valuable to the country. The sections assem- 
bled and sent fresh deputations and addresses to 
the convention. They said that, among the mira- 
cles which Providence had wrought in favour of 
the republic, the mode in which Robespierre and 
Collot d’Herbois had just escaped the blow of the 
assassins was not the least. One of them even pro- 
posed to furnish a guard of twenty-five lueu to 
protect the lives of the members of the committee. 

The next day but one was the day for the Jaco- 
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i)iii3 to nicut. Uobc'spicrro and Collot d'llcrboia | 
roiiairud lliitlier, and, were received with the ut- 
most enthuhiaaiu. When iiowei' has discovered 
the method of ensuring a general subini.ssion, it 
lias merely to allow baser rainJa to act, and tlicj.se 
faoon comiilete the atrucLuro of its ornnipotence, 
and add thereto divine worsliip and honours, 
liiibebpiorre and Collot d’Herhois were gazed at 
with eager curiosity. “ Look/’ it waa aaid^ ‘^at 
those valuable men I The G<i<l of free meu has 
eaved them. He has thrown his pegis over them, 
and has preserved them for the republic. It is 
Tnit right that they should shave the houom*3 which 
France has decreed to the martyrs of liberty ; she 
will thus have the satisfaction of honouring them 
■witlioub liaving to weep over their funeral mm"*.” 
Collot first spoke with his usual vehemence, and 
said, that the emotion that he experienced at that 
moment, demonstrated to liiin how deliglitful it 
was to serve die country, even at die price of the 
greatest perils. *‘He gathered from it,” he said, 

** tlii.? truth, tliat lie who has incurred any danger 
for his country, receives new strengtii from the 
fraternal iiUercst which he excites. Those kind 
plaudits crcafco a new pact of union between all 
meu of strong minds, The tyrants kept at bay, 
and feeling their end approaching, would in vain 
have recourse to daggers, to poison, to etratagenis ; 
the republicaua will not alarm themselves. Do 
not the tyrants know, that when one patriot ex- 
jures under their blows, that it is upon Ins tomb 
that all the patriots who survive lutn swear to take 
vengeance fur the crime, and to eternize liberty t” 
Collot rtni&hed amidst applause. Bontabolle I'o** 
quired that the president should give Collot and 
Jlobespierre the fraternal embrace in the name of 
the whole society, Ja'gpndre, with the anxious 
demonstration of a man who had been the friend 
of Daiitoii, and who was compelled to submit to 
more than one moaiine.ss to cause that friendship 
to be forgotten, said, that the hand of guilt bad 
been raised to strike virtue, but that tiie God of 
nature had prevented the consummation of the 
crime. Ho exliorted all the citizens to form a 
guard around tlie members of the committee, and 
he himself offered to be the first to protect their 
invaluable lives. At this moment some sections 
aalicited admittance into the hall ; enthusiasm was 
extreme, but the concourse was so great that they 
were obliged to remain at the door. 

The insignia of supremo power wove offered to 
the committee, and this was the fit moment to 
repel such an offer. It was quite sufficient for 
leaders of sufficient tact to cause such insignia to 
be tendered, and then they might make a merit of 
refusing them. The members of the committee 
who were present opposed with affected indigna- 
tion the proposal tliat guards should be assigned 
them. Couthon itmnediafcely addressed the assem- 
bly. He was astoiiisiiod, he said, at the proposal 
which liad just been made to the tfacobins, and 
which had already been before the convention. 
Ho was willing, indeed, to attribute it to pure in- 
tentions, but none but despots surrounded them- 
selves with guards, and the members of the com- 
mittee did not desire to assimilate themselves with 
despots. They wanted no guards to defend them. 

« See the aUtlne of the Jacobins of the 6th Prairial. 


It was virtue, the confidonce of the jiooplc, and 
Providaiico who watched over their lives ; they 
needed no other guarantees for tlieir safety. Be- 
sides, they Would always he ready to die at their 
post and in the cause of liberty. 

Legendre lost no time in explaining his motion. 
He said that lie did not mean to give precisely an 
organized giuu‘d to the members of the con]initL<>o, 
but to uiduce the good citizens to watch over their 
safety. At any rate, if he was aJi all in the wrong, 
he withdrew his motion, and hla intention had been 
well meant, Robespierre succeeded him in the 
tribune. It wa:s the first time that he had risen to 
speak. A loud and prolonged cheering burst torth 
on all sides ; silence was at length obtained, and 
he was allowed to begin. I am one of those,” 
said he, ‘‘whom the events that have just occurred 
ought least of all to interest. Still T cannot refrain 
from making a few refiectioiis. That the defenders j 
of liberty should be exposed to the daggers of 
tyranny, is no more than what might be exjjected. 

I have already said, if we fight the enemy, if wo 
thwart the factions, we shall be assassinated. That 
which I liuve foreseen is now come to pass. The 
soldiers of tyranny have bitten the dust, the trai- 
tors have perished on the scafi’old, and daggers 
have been sharpened against us. I know not 
what impression these events make upon you, but 
that which they have produced upon mo is this ; I 
have felt that it was easier to assassinate us than 
to conquer our principles or to subchvo our avuiies. 

1 said to myseli, tliat the more uncovtain and pre- 
carious the lives of tho defenders of the peojilo are, 
the more anxious ought they to be to full'd theii' 
last days in actions promoting the cause of 
liberty. 1 , who do not consider that no ono need 
live, were it not to live for virtue and for Provi- 
dence, I find myself placed in a state in which 
certainly the assubsina did not wish to )ikce me. 

I feel more indejiendcnce than over of the wicked- 
ness of men. Tlie crimes of tyrants and the steel 
of the assnssins have rendered mo more free and 
more formidable to all the enemies of tlie people ; 
ray soul is more disposed than ever to unveil the 
traitors, and to tear from them the mask with 
which they presume to cover themselves. French- 
men 1 friends of equality, leave to ua the duty of 
employing tiie short reiiuiinder of life that Provi- 
dence may grant, in combating the enemies that 
surround yon The acclamation increased, and 
transports of enthubiaam burst from all parts of 
the ball, Robespierre, after having enjoyed this 
enthusiasm fiir a few moments, again addressed 
the club agahiist a cci’tain ineraber of the society, 
who had moved that civio honours should be paid 
to Geffroy. Considering this as an approximation 
to that motion which was for assigning guai'd.g to 
the members of the committees, he maintained 
that these motions could answer no other end tlian- 
that of exciting envy and obloquy against the 
government, by burdening it with superfluous 
lionours. He accordingly moved and carried the 
vole of expulsion against that member who had 
required civic honours for Geffroy, 

Considering the degree of power the committee 
had attained, it had to cautiously divest itself of 
the Berahlance of sovereign power. In point of 
fact, the committee exercised an. absolute dictator- 
ship, but there was no necessity for letting this too 
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proniintiiitly nppcar ; and all tho externals, all the 
parade of power, could but compromise it to no 
purpose. An ambitious soldier, who obtains the 
mastery by his sword, and who aspires to a throne, 
loses uo time in impressing a character upon the 
authority he assumes, espeeiiilly by blending the 
energies of power with posver itself ; hut the 
leaders of a party, who govern that party solely by 
their inHuenee, and who desire to retain the supe- 
riority, are obliged to be contimmlly caressing that 
party, and be constantly ascribing to it the very 
power they enjoy, and, while they control ite 
motions, appear to bo subservient to it. 

It would have been, therefore, bad policy for the 
mernbera of the committee of public welfare, and 
the leaders of the Mountain party, to separate them- 
selves from the Mountain and the convention; on 
the contrary, their policy was to reject whatever 
might seem to raise them too high above their col- 
leagues. A change in public opinion was already 
taking place, and t)je extent of tlieir power forcibly 
struck even persons of their own party. They were 
already regarded as dictators, and it was Robes- 
pierre ill particular whose high hiHuence began to 
dazzle all eyes. The saying was no longer, The 
OQvmiUee toUl have it so, but llobespievre will have 
it so, 

Fouquicr-Thiville said to an individual whom he 
threatened with the revolutionary tribunal, If 
Robespierre requires it, thou shalt go thither** The 
agents (if the executive power constantly alluded 
to Robcs[}lcri'e in their operations, and seemed to 
refer every thing to him as to the ciiuse from , 
which every thing emanated. The victims were 
not behindhand in imputing their sufferings to I 
him, and the inmates of the prisons recognized but I 
one oppressor — Robespierre. Foreigners them- 
selves, in their proclamations, styled the French 
soldiers Rohespierre*s soldiers. This expression oc- 
curred in Olio of tlie duke of York’s proclama- 
tions. Feeling deeply sensible how dangerous a 
use was made of his name, Robespierre was very 
anxious to deliver a speech to the conveution, for 
the purpose of repelling whiit he termed per- 
fidious insinuations, the object of which was to 
ruin him ; he repeated it at the Jacobins, and 
there drew down that applause which was usually 
bestowed on all Ins harangues. 'I’he Journal de la 
Montague and the Momteur having given, on the 
following day, a report of this speech, and having 
styled it a masterpiece not susceptible uf analysis, 
because every word had the point of a sentencey and 
every sentence a pagej he became exceedingly en- 
raged, and complained next day at the Jacobins of i 
the nauseous flattery of the members of the com- 
mittee emitted by the journals, who pursued this 
course for the purpose of causing their downfall, 
by investing them with the semblance of absolute 
power. The two journals were obliged to retract 
what they had said, and to apologize for having 
praised Robespierre, by the assurance that their 
intentions were pure. 

Robespierre had vanity, but was not sufficiently 
great to be ambitious. Covetous of flattery and 
respect, he feasted upon them, and justified himself 
for receiving them by declaring that he had no 
wish to be all-powerful. He was surrounded by a 
kind of court, composed of a lew men, but chiefly 
of a great number of women, who paid him the 


moat 1‘efined attentions. Constantly resorting to 
his residence, they maiiifeated the most unceasing 
aolicitudo for his wetlarc ; tliey were continually 
praising amongst themselves his virtue, his elo- 
quence, his genius ; they called him a divine crea- 
I ture, and quite exalted above our human nature. 
A suiierannuated marchioness was the principal of 
those females who waited, like real devotees, upon 
this proud and bloodthirsty pontiff. Nothing isao 
certjun a demonstration of the public infatuation 
as the gross admiration of the women. It is they 
also who, by their active attentions, their language, 
and theirrestlesB affectation, make it appear ridicu- 
lous. 

With the women who adored Robespierre, was 
associated a ridiculous and extr/Lv.agant sect that 
had been recently formed. When religious wor- 
ship has been abolished, then it is that sects 
abound, because tlie absolute necessity for believing 
in something seeks to indulge itself with otlier ilJii- 
sioiia in lieu of those wliicli have been destroyed. 
One old woman, named Catharine Thcot, whose 
bi*am was turned in the prisons of the Bastille, 
called herself the mother of God, attd proclaimed 
the speedy coming of a new Messiah. lie was, 
according to Jier, to make his appcnraiice amidst 
univeraal disorder, and tlio time when he was to 
appear was to be the commencement of an eternal 
existence to the elect. These elect were to propa- 
gate their faith by all means whatever, and to ex- 
ternnnnte tlie enemies of tlie true Ood. Dorn 
Gerle, the Carthusian who liad figured under the 
constitnent assembly, and whose weak imagination 
liad been led astray by mystic reveries, was one of 
their two prophets. Robespierre was the other. 
Deism had doubtless obtained him this distinction. 
Catharine Thdot called Iiiin her beloved son ; the 
initiated treated him with reverence, and regarded 
him ns a supernatural being, called to fulfil sublime 
and mysterious destinies. He was probably ap- 
prized of thoir follies, and, without being their 
accomplice, he profited by their error. Certain it 
is, that he had patronised Dotn Gerle, that he i-e- 
ceived frequent visits from him, and that he had 
given him a certificate of civisin, signed by his own 
hand, to deliver him from the prosecutions of a 
revolutionary committee. This sect was widely 
spread ; it had its form of worship and its practices, 
which contributed not a little to its propagation ; 
it held its meetings at Catharine Tlieot’a, m a re- 
mote quarter of Paris, near the Pantheon. Here 
the reception of new members toiik place, iii the 
presence of the mother of God, Doth Gerle, and 
the priiicipcbt elect. This sect began to be known; 
and it was also vaguely known tliat Robespierre 
was looked upon by this sect aa a prophet. Thus 
every thing c<mtributed to exalt him and to cuiu- 
promise him. 

It w.ia more particularly among his colleagues 
that jealousies began to arise. Divisions already 
manilested thoinselves, and tins was natural ; for 
the power of the committee being established, tho 
time for rivalries had arrived. The committco was 
split into several distinct groups. The twelve 
members who composed it were reduced to eleven 
by tlie death of Herault-Sechelles, Jran-Bon- 
Saint-Andre and Prieur (of La Marne) had been 
always absent on missions, Carnot was excUiaively 
occupied with the war department, Prieur (of the 
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Goto (I’Oi^ with tho aiiny supplies, llobeit Liudet 
with piovisiona These were cnlled the^looheia 
into things” (les gens d'ciaineTi), They took no 
part either m politics oi Tnutu.il pietcnsions Ro- 
hcbpieire, Saint Jii'^t, and Coiit\ion, iveie linked 
together. A soit of euperioiity of mmd and 
manneis, the high opinion which they seemed to 
have ot themsehes, and the contempt which they 
appealed to feel ioi tlieii othei colleagues, had 
induced them to stand apait j they weie called the 
men of the high hand (les gens de la liautemam) 
Baiicie was, m their estimation, nothing else 
than a weak aud pusilkmimoub eicatuitjpobsessing 
suppleness enough to be at eveiy body’s set vice , 
Collot d’Heihoia a club declaimer ; Billaud-Var- 
eimes a man of modeiate capacity, gloomy, and en- 
vious These last thice could not Imgive the 
secret disdain of then colleagues Barieie durst 
uot take a decided part, but Collot d’Heibois, aud 
paiticulaily Billaud, whose temper was indomita- 
ble, could not conceal the haticd that began to ex- 
cite them They souglit to mjko use of then col- 
leigiies called “les gens (.Veiamen,^* and to gam 
them to their aide. They h id also reason to hope 
foi support flora the committee of goiieial satety, , 
who began to feel annoyed at the supremacy of ' 
the committee of public weitaie The committee ' 
ot general safety could lU brook this dependence, 
coniuicd paiticulaily as it was to the police, and 
fiequeutly supeiinteiiUtd or coiitiolled m Us opeia 
tions by the committoe of public welfaie Amai, 
Vachei, Voulaud, Jagot, Louis (of the Bas Rlim), 
the rnobt ciiielof us members, weio At the same 
titno the most disposed to shake off the yoke. Two 
of tlicii colleagues, who weie called the list&ne)$ 
{U9 watched them for Robcspieiie, and 

this kind of espionage at last became insupport- 
able The nulcontentb ui both committees might 
thciefore coalesce and become diuigeious to Robes- 
pieiie, Coutlioii, and Saint Just We must pai- 
ticularly obseive that it was the nvaliy of pride 
and power which commenced the dissension, and 
not a mere djflereiice of political opinion , for 
Billmd V.areniies, Collot d’Heibois, Vadiei, Vou- 
land, Ainai, Jagot, and Louis, weie revolutionists 
not less loimidable than the three adveisaiies 
■whom they souglit to overthrow 

A particular eiieiimataiiLe tended to alienate the 
comirnttee of geiieial salety fiom these dominants 
m the coinmittee of public welfare, Gieat com 
plaints weie made of the aiicsta, which daily bq- 
carae moie nuinerou'i, and which weie often Unjust, 
as they weie directed against a gieat iminbet of 
individuals known to be excellent patriots ; coni- 
phiiit was also made of the lapine and vexations 
of the luimeious agents to whom the oomniittee of 
general welfaie had delegated its mquisiiorial 
poweib llobespieiie, Saint Just, «iiid Couthon, 
not daring to obt.un either the abolition or the le 
uewal of this coiuuuttee, devised a scheme for 
, esUiblishiiig an office of police, as pai*t and paicel 
ot the committee of public weliaie Tins was, 
Without annihilating the committee ot general 
sifety, to encroach upon aud despoil it of its 
functicms Saint Just was to have had tlie con- 
duct ot this office, but h.niug been sent to the 
army, he had not been able to peifoim that duty, 
' and Robespieire had underlaliBu it :in his stead 
The ofhet^ of police began to set at Ubeity those 
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who had been appiehonded by oidoi of tho com- 
mittee of gcuoial safety ; and the hittci committto 
acted in tlie same m iimei towaids tiioothoi This 
naiirpation of functionft led to an open luptiue. It 
soon got wind *, aud, notwithataudiug the sccrosy 
which shioudcd the government, it soon began to 
bo no aeciot, that its memheia weie by no means on 
good teims with one anotliei 

Otliei causes of mutual dissatisfaction, not less 
seiious, arose in the convention ; its heiiing was 
still veiy submissive, but some ot Us lucnibtia, 
who had conceived feais on then own account, 
acquired somewhat moie boldness from the dangei. 
These were old fi lends of Banton’s, wlio liad com- 
piomised themselves by then connexion with liira, 
and who weie sometimes thieatened as tho lehcs 
of the party of the co)'ru‘ptionist& and indulgents. 
Some had been guilty ot malveisation in theu’ 
functions, and dieaded the appliciition of tho system 
ofmtue, otlieis showed themselves openly opposed 
to any furthei display of the daily ina easing se- 
venties. TJie most compioimsed among them was 
Talhen It was said tliat he had been guilty of 
malversation at the commune at the time he was a 
membei, and afteiwaids at Boidcaux when on 
mission thme. It was added that, while m tho 
latter city, he had Buffered hmiBelf to bo inoltcd 
and subdued by a young and beautiful 1cm do, who 
had accompaiued him to Pans, and just been 
thrown into piison Next to Talhen was men- 
tioned Bourdon (of tlie Oise), who was compiomisc d 
by Ins contest with the Sanmiu pai ty, and who 
had been expelled fiom the Jacobrns jointly with 
Fable, Camille, aud Philippcau ; Thm lot’s nunie 
was also mentioned as liaviug been (.xcUidcd by 
the Jacobins ; Legeiuhe, who, notwithstanding hia 
daily submissions, could never obtain foigiveiitss 
forhisfoimei connexion withDiinton; and, lastly, 
Frerou, Bairas, Lccouuie, Roveio, Monestiei, 
Pams, , ail of them either friends of Dauton, or 
disappi'cveife of tJie system followed by the govoin- 
ment These peisomil inquietudes wcio on the 
I mciease ; the numbex of the discontented weio 
daily uicieasmg, and they weie ready to join those 
niembeis of one or the other committee who would 
hold out their hand to them 

The 20th Piaiiial (June 8) was at hand , this 
was the day appointed foi the/fte in hnnoui of the 
Supieme Being On the IGth [Piaiiial] they were to 
name a piesident , the convention uiiinimously ap- 
pomted Robespieiie to take the pioaidency Tins 
\v« conferring on him the piincipal pait on the 
20th Hi 3 colleaguoa, we see, still stiove to flatter 
and to soothe him by dint of honouis I’lcpaiations 
had been made on a very barge scale, aceoiding to 
tlie plan conceived by David The fete was expected 
to be magmheeiit. On the moinuig of the 20th the 
sun shone foith in all its brightness The multitude, 
evei leady to attend the sights affoided them by 
public authoivty, had collected Iclobespieire kept 
them waitmg a coiiaideiable time. At length he 
appealed amidst the convention. He was diessed 
with extiaoidinary caie His head was coveied 
with featheis, and in liis hand lie held, as did eveiy 
one of the representatives, a bunch of floweis, 
fruit, and eoxs of corn. On his countenance, usually 
so gloomy, was manifested a cheeifuhiess that was 
very uncommon with him. An amphitheatre was 
erected in the con tie of the garden oi the Tullenes. 
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Tliia w.as oceupioil by the convention ; and on the 
right aiul left were acvor.al gi’oupa of hoys, men, 
aged personB, and females. The hoys wore wreaths 
of violets, the youths wroatha of myrtle, the men 
wrcatlia of ojik, and tho aged people wreaths of ivy 
and olive. The women held their daughters by the 
hand, and carried baskets of flowers. On the other 
side of tlie amphitheatre were figures representing 
Atheism, Discord, and Egotism. These were to be 
burned. Aa soon as the convention had taken its 
place, the ceremony commenced with mnaic. The 
president tlien delivered an introductory discourse 
upon the object of the festival. “ Republicun 
Frenchmen !” said lie, “ At longtii has arrived 
that ever-to-be-remembered day of happiness which 
the French people consecrate to the Supreme 
Being. Never did the world, which he ci*eated, 
exhibit a aiiectaele so worthy of his attention. He 
has beholden tyranny, crime, and imposture reign- 
ing upon earth. He beholds at this moment an 
individual nation at war with all the oppresaors of 
mankind, suspending the course of its heroic la- 
bours, to lift its thoughts and its prayers towards 
the Supreme Being, who gave it the mission to un- 
dertake and the courage to execute them.’* 

After having spoken for a few minutes, the pre- 
sident descended from tlie amphitlieatre, and, 
sei’-iing a torch, set fire to tlie figures of Atheism, 
Discord, and Egotism. From amidst the ashes 
arose the statue of Wisdom ; but it wan remarked 
that it was smoked by tlie flaniea from whence it 
had to make its uppeavaiice. Bobeapierre returned 
to his place, and duiivered a second speech upon the 
e.xtirpatioii of the vices leagued against the repub- 
lic. After this ceremony, the assembly set out in 
procession for the Champ de Mars. The self- 
sufficiency of Bohespierre seemed extraordinarily 
increased, and he affected to v\ulk considerably in 
advance of his colleagues. But some of them, 
feeling indignant, kept up with him, and lavished 
on him the keenest sarcasms. Some laughed at 
the new pontiff, and said, in allusion to the smoky 
statue of Wisdom, that his wisdom was obscured. 
Others uttered the word “ tyrant,” and exclaimed 
that there were still some Brutuses left. Bourdon 
(of the Oise) addressed to him these prophetic 
words ; Tarpelaii rock is hard hi/ the capitol.’* 

The pi’ocessioii at length reached the Champ de 
Mars. There, instead of the former altar of the 
country, was to be observed a lofty mountain. At 
the top of this mounlaiu was a tree, beneath the 
boughs of which tho convention seated itself. On 
each side of the mountain wi-re placed different 
groups of boys, old men, and women, A symphony 
commenced ; the groups then chanted a choruSy 
alternately responsive to each otlior. At length, 
on a given signal, the youths drew their s words, 
and swore between the hands* of the old men to 
defend the country ; the matrons lifted thoir infants 
ill their arms j all present raised their hands to- 
wards heaven, and the oath to conquer was min- 
gled with the homage paid to the Supreme Being, 
They then returned to the garden of the Tuilei'ies, 
and the/ctfi concluded with public diversions. 

Such was till) famous fUte celebrated in honour 
of the Supreme Being. Bobespierre had on tliat 

• The ancient form of making a solemn deolarstlon or 
oatli before another. Trans. 
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day attained the summit of honours, but he had 
only gained this pinnacle to be hurled from it. 
Everybody had been wounded by his pride. The 
aamaams had reached his ear, and he had observed ^ 
ill some of his oolleagiiea a boldness that was un- 
usual in them. Next day he went to the com- 
mittee of public welfare, and expressed hia indig- 
Qatioii against the deputies who had insulted him 
on the preceding day. He complained of those 
fnends of Danton’s, thoge impure relics of the 
indulqent corrupthmist party, and demanded the 
sacrifice of tliein, BiDaiul-Varennes and ColJot 
d’Herhois, who were not lews wounded than their 
colleaguci at the part which Kobshpierre had per- 
formed the day before, appeared extremely cold, 
and by no means over-anxious to avenge him. 
They did not indeed justify the deputies of whom 
Bobespierre complained, but, recurring to the ftte 
itself, they expressed apprehensions concerning its 
effects. It had, they said, alienated many minds. 
Besides, tliose ideas of the Supreme Being, of the 
immortality of the soul, those pompous ceremonies, 
looked liice a return to the superstitions of old, and 
were likely to impart a retrograde iinpulae to tlie 
i’evulution. Bobespierre was irritated by these 
remarks. He maintained fcliat it never Ava.s his 
intent that the revolution should retrograde; tliatj 
on the contrary, he liud done every thing to acce- 
lerate its coui*&e. In proof of this, he introduced 
the draught of a bill which ho had just diawn up 
with Couthon, .and wliich would tend to make the 
I'evolutionary tribunal still more sauguinary. Now 
let us see vvlmt this bill meiint, 

For two months past it liad been contemplated 
to annex some qualifications in the constitution of 
the revolutionary tribunal. The defence made by 
Banton, Camille, Fabre, and Lacroix, had shown 
the inconvenience of the formalities that had been 
suffered to remt},iii. Every day it had to hear 
witnesses and advocates; and how brief boever the 
examination of witnesses, howsoever restricted tho 
defence of the .adv'ocat<‘S, still they occashnied a 
great Josb of time, and always occasioned a certain 
scandal. The heads of this governirient, who 
wished every thing to be done promptly and witli- 
out noise, were desirous of suppressing these incon- 
venient formalities. Having brouglit themselves 
to consider that the revolution had a right t«) anni- 
hilate ill! its opponents, and tliat tliey could bo 
distinguished by the more inspection of party, 
they thought that the revolutionai-y jiroceciliug.s 
could not bo I’endered too expeditions. Bobes- 
pierre, to whom this ti-ibunal was bpeeially com- 
mitted, had prepared this law witli no one else 
than Couthon, for Saint-Just was away. He had 
not deigned to con.sult his other colleagues of the 
committee of public welfare, and he merely came 
to read the l>i!l to them before lie brought it in. 
AUliougli Barrere and Collot d’llerhois were quite 
as well disposed as himself to allow its sanguimiry 
tendencies, they could not but receive it coldly, 
because it was drawn and settled .without their 
concurrence. It was, however, uri'anged that it 
should be brought in on the lollowing day, and 
that Couthon should report upon it; but no satis- 
faction waa given to Bobespierre for the affronts 
which he had received on the preceding day. 

The committee of general safety was no more 
consulted upon this law than the committee of 
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public welfare had been. That committee Imow 
that a law was in preparation, but waa not invited 
to take any part in it. It deairecl, at least, that 
out ot‘ fifty jurors who should be nunnnateclj it 
sliould name twenty; but llobcspicrre n^jected 
them all, and chose none but lua own creatures. 
The motion for bringing in the bill was made on 
the 22nd Praivial. Coutlum had repetrted upon it. 
After the usual declamations as to the inflexibility 
and promptitude which ought to be the charac- 
torifltica of revolutionary justice, he read the 
draught bill, which was cour-hed in terrific lan- 
guage. The triliumil was to divide itself into four 
sections, composed of a president, three judges, 
and nine jurors. Twelve judges and fifty jurors 
were appointed, who were to succeed one another 
in the exendse of their functions, so that the 
tribunal might sit every day. The only punish- 
ment awarded was to be death. The tribunal 
(ao said the bill) was to be inatituted for the pur- 
pose of punishing the enemies of the people, ac- 
cording to a moat vague and comprelienaivc defi- 
nition of what was meant by the onenuea of the 
people. In this description were to be included 
dishonest contractors, and the alarmists who cir- ! 
ciliated bad news. Tlie power cif bringing citizens 
before the revolutionary tribunal waa assigned to 
the two committees, to the convention, to the x*e- 
preaentatiYCs on rniaaion, and to Fouquiev-TinviUe, 
the public accuser. If there existed proofs, were 
they substantive facta or moral inferences, no wit- 
noHsea were to bo examined. Lastly, there was a 
clause to this effect: — The law gmnts patnot jurors 
ai defenders to unjustlij accused patriols^hui it does 
nofi accord the same indulgence to conspirators. 

A law that annihilated all the ordinary safe- 
guards, that confined all the necessary formalities 
to a bare expression of opinion, and which, when it in- 
vested the two committees with the power of hand- 
ing the citizens over to the revolutionary tribunal, 
tliua gave them power over life and death, such a 
law could not but excite real alarm, especially in 
those members of the convention who were already 
uneasy on their own account. It was not stated in 
the bill whether the committees were to have the 
power of bringing the representatives before the tri- 
bunal without appl) ing for a previous impeachment; 
for if eo, the committees from that time w<»uld pos- 
se.s8 the power of sending their colleagues to death, 
without any further trouble than that of pointing 
them out to Foiuiuier-Tinville. Thus the remains 
of the faction of the indulgents were roused, and 
for the fir^t time during a cimsiderable period an 
opposition was manifested in the body of the as- 
sembly. Iluamps moved that the bill should be 
printed and the report adjourned, saying, that if 
this law were carried without adjournment, all 
they would Imve to do would be to blow out their 
brains. Lecointre of Versailles seconded the mo- 
tion of adjournment. Robespierre immediately 
came forward to combat this unexpected resistance. 
“There are,” said he, “ two modes of thinking as old 
as our revolution ; one which tends to punish con- 
spirators in a prompt and inevitable manner ; the 
other which tends to ac(iuit the guilty : this latter 
has never ceased to show itself anew upon all occa- 
sions, It again manifests itself to-day, and I come 
to put it down. For these two months, the tribu- 
nal has been complaining of the shiicUles which 


obstruct its progress; it coniphiinH of the difluniUy 
of procuring jurors; a hiiv therefore is rcquiri'd. 
Amidst the victories of the repulilic, the oonspira- 
torfl are more active and more ardent than ever; 
wc must smite thoni. Tliis unexpected o[)|)osition 
which now manift:.sts itself ia not natural. You 
wish to divide the convention ; yon wish to intimi- 
date it.” — “No, no” — cried bcveral voices. “ No- 
body bhall divide ns.” “It ia us,” added Robes- 
pierre, “who have alsvays defended the convention, 
it is not us that it will have occasion to fear. At 
any rate wo have nnw arrived at the point where 
they may kill us, but where they shall not prevunt 
us from saving the country.” 

Robespierre never missed a single opportunity 
of talking of daggers and assiissins, as if he were 
always exposed to assiibsination. Bourdon of the 
Oise replied to him, and said that if the tribunal 
were in need of jurors, it liad but to adopt imme- 
diately the projvised list, for nobody had any wish 
to clog the march of justice, but that the iiirthcr 
consideration of the bill ought to be adjourned. 
Robespierre again ascended the tribunal, ami said 
that the law was neither more complicotcd or more 
obscure than a great many others which had been 
passed without discussion, and tlmt at a moment 
when the defenders of liberty were threatened with 
the dagger, no one should strive to relax in thoir 
exertions to Bujipvcss the conspirators. He con- 
cluded with proposing to discuss tlie whole law, 
article by article, and to sit till midnight, if it were 
necessary, that it might be passed that very day. 
The overwhelming power ofRobespievre once nioi'e 
prevailed over idl otlier conskleriilions. The bill 
was read and carried in a few nunuti’.'^, 

However, Bourdon, Tallien, and all the members 
who entertained personal aiiprehensions, were ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at such a law as this. The com- 
mittees being thus empowered to hand over citizens 
to the revolutionary tribunal, not oven tlio mem- 
bers of the national representation being excejited, 
they trembled lest tliey themselves bhoiild be carried 
off some night, and delivered over to Fouquier, 
without the convention knowing any thing about . 
the matter. On the following day, the 23r(l of 
Prairial, Bourdon required to be heard. “ When 
the power was given,” said he, “to the committees 
of public welfare and of general safety of handing 
over the citizens to the revolutionary tribunal, it 
certainly never could have been intended by the 
convention that the power of the committees should 
include its members without a previous impeach- 
ment.” “No, no,” was shouLedfi’om various quarters. 

“ I was expecting these marks of dissatisfaction,” 
continued Bourdon; “ they prove to me thatliberty 
is imperishable.” This remark caused a deep sen- 
sation. Bniirdoii moved that it should be declared, 
that members of the convention could not be de- 
livered up to the tribunal without a pi’evious im- 
peachment, The committees were absent; Bour- 
don’s motion was favourably received. Merlin 
moved tlie previous question ; whereat there were 
evident symptoms of discontent; but he explained 
himself, and moved the previous question with a 
preamble to this effect : that the convention could 
not divest itself of the right of claiming sole cogni- 
zance of its own. members, The preamble was 
adopted to the general satisfaction, 

A scene which occurred in the evening gave still 
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greater point to this novel apposition. Tallien and 
Botirdoii were walking in the Tuileriea ; the spies 
of the committee of public welfare followed them 
very closely. At length Tallien indignantly turned 
round, provoked them, called them bu&e spies of 
the committee, and hade them go and tell their 
masters what they had seen and heard. This 
scene caused a great sensation. Couthon and 
Robespierre were highly indignant. Next day 
they went to the convention, resolved to complain 
bitterly of the opposition they experienced. De- 
lacroix and Mallarmd afforded them the oppor- 
tunity. Delacroix rec^uired, that those whom the 
law termed “ corrupters of morals” should be de- 
fined more precisely. Malhu*ni^ also inquired what 
was meant by these words : the law grants unjustly 
accused patriots no other defender than the conscience 
of patriot jurors. Couthon then ascended the tri- 
bune, complarned of tJie amendments adopted on 
the preceding day, and of thoao which were then 
proposed. “ It was a libel on the committee of 
public welfare,” said he, “to even imagine the 
possibility that it wished to have the power of send- 
ing members of the convention to the scaffold, 
TJiat the tyrants shuuld scandalize the committee 
was natural; but that the convention itself should 
give ear to the scandal, such an injustice was in- 
Bupportahle, and he could not help complaining of 
it. Yesterday a member prided bimself on a for- 
tunate by-word, which proved that liberty was ira- 
perishable, as if liberty had been threatened. They 
had availed themselves of the moment when the 
members of the committee wore absent for making 
this attack. Such conduct,” added Couthon, “ is 
unworthy, and I propose that the amendments 
made yesterday be annulled, as well as those which 
have just been moved to-day.” Bourdon z'epUed, 
that to demand explanations concerning a law was 
not a crime; that if lie piqued liimself on a by- 
word, It was because he was gratified to find him- 
self of the same opinion with the convention; and 
that, if the same acrimony were to be shown on 
both sides, discussion would be Impossible. “ I am 
accused,” said he, “ of talking like Pitt and Cobourg. 
Were I to reply in the same spirit, where should 
we be 1 1 respect Couthon, I respect the com- 

mittees, I respect the mouniainf which has saved 
liberty.” These explanations of Bourdon’s were 
applauded ; but these explanations after all were 
but excuses, and the authority of the dictators was 
still too strong to be openly defied, Robespierre 
then addressed the convention, and made a prolix 
speech, full of pride and bittcrncbs. ^‘Moun- 
taineers,” said he, “ ye will always be the bulwark 
of the public liberty, for ye have nothing in com- 
mon with the intriguers and the perverse, whoso- 
ever they be. If they strive to thrust themselves 
into your ranks, they are not the less strangers to 
your principles. Suffer not a few intriguers, more 
despicable than others, because more hypocritical, 
to attempt to misguide a portion of you, and to set 
themselves up as leaders of a party.” Bourdon, 
(of the Oise,) here interrupted Robespierre, saying 
that he had never attempted to set himself up for 
the leader of a party. Robespierre took no notice 
ofjiim, but proceeded thus: “It would be the 
height of opprobrium, if calumniators, deluding onr 
colleagues — ” Bourdon again interrupted him. 
“ I call upon him,” said he, “ to prove what he is 


advancing; he has just been saying, in plain tenns, 
that I am a villain.” “I have not mentioned 
Bourdon,” replied Robespierre; “if the cap fits 
him, let him wear it *^1 Yes, tiie mnuntaiii is pui’e, 
she is undefiled; intriguers belong not to the moun- 
tain.” Robespierre then dwelt at considerable 
length upon tlie efforts wliich had been made to 
frighten the members of the convention, and to 
persuade them that they were in danger. He said 
that U was the guilty only who were afraid, and it 
was they who wanted to make others afraid. He 
then related what had occurred the preceding even- 
ing between Tallien and the spies, whom he Galled 
the (couriers) of the coinmittee. This re- 

lation drew very warm explanations from Tallien, 
and brought upon the latter abundance of abuse. 

At length, all these discussions toiniinatcd in the 
adoption of the motions made by Couthon and 
Robespierre. The amendments of the preceding 
day were annulled, those of th.at day rejected, and 
the frightful enactment of the 22d remained in its 
original state. 

The leaders of the committee were once more 
victorious. Their adversaries were trembling ; 
Tallien, Bourdon, Runmps, Delacroix, MalJarm^, 
and all those who had made objections to tlie law, 
gave themselves up for lost, and expected every 
moment to be arrested. Though a previous decree 
of the convention was still necessary for impeach- 
ing a member, it was still in such a state of intimi- 
dation, tliat she was likely to grant whatever 
should be asked at her hands. She had passed a 
decree against Dauton ; it was to be presumed that 
she would not hesitate to pass another against such 
of his friends as survived him. A report was soon 
circulated that the list was drawn up; the number 
of the victims was stated to amount to twelve, and 
afterwards to eighteen. Their names Wei's men- 
tioned, The alarm soon spread, and more than 
sixty members of the convention ceased to sleep at 
their own homes. 

However, there was one impediment against 
their lives being disposed of quite so easily as they 
themselves apprehended. The chiefs of the govern- 
ment were divided. It has already been noticedthat 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot, and Barr^re, had replied 
coldly to the first complaints of Robespierre against 
his colleagues. The members of the committee of 
general safety were more opposed to him than 
ever; for they were to be kept aloof from all co- 
operation in the law of tlie 22d [Prairial], and it 
even appears that some of them were threatened. 
Robespierre and Couthon carried their deniands 
to a great length. They would have sacrificed a 
great number of deputies; they talked of Tallien, 
Bourdon (of the Oise), Thuriot, Ruvere, Leeointre, 
Pania, Monestier, Legendre, Freron, and Barras; 
they even called for Carabon, whoso financial 
reputation annoyed them, and who had seemed 
adverse to their cruelties; lastly, they would havo 
extended their vengeance to several of the most ] 
decided ineinhers of the mountain, ns Duval, 
Audouin, and Leonard Bourdonf. The members 
of the committee of public welfare, Billaud, Collot, 
and Barr^re, as well as all those of the committee 
of general safety, refused their assent. The 

• Malheur ^ qui se nomme luI-mSme 1 
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thcmselviis with siiip;li3imiulGd men, in the hope 
tlifit, wliilyt concealed by thorn, Ihey may easily 
cticape the eyo of justice. But be of good cheer ; 
tlie numhov of tlio guilty ig liappily very small ; it 
aujouuts to 110 more than four, or perhapa six. ; and 
they shall be smitten, for the time is come for de- 
livering the republic from tlie few remaining ene- 
mies that are conspiring against it. Commit the 
charge of her salvation to the energy and the jus- 
tice of the committees.” 

The reducing the number of the proscribed per- 
sons whom Robespierre wished to smite to a very 
few persona, exhibited considerable tact. The 
Jacobins applauded, as usual, the speech of Cou- 
clion ; but that speech by no means tranquillized 
tlie threatened victims, and those who considered 
themselves in danger still continued to sleep away 
from home. Never had tho terror been greater, 
not only in the convention, but in the prisons, and 
throughout France. 

Those cruel agents of Robespierre, Fouquier- 
Tinville tlie accuser, and Dum.'ia the president, 
wero putting in force the law of the 22d of Prairial, 
and wei’C preparing to avail themselves of it for 
the piu'posc of desolating the iirisons. Very soon, 
said Fouquier, there shall be put upon their doors 
tins writing, This house to let. Tlic intent was to 
got rid of tlie greater pai't of the suspected persons. 
Tho public had long been accustomed to consider 
thc.so latter as irreconcilcable enemies, whom they 
might to destroy for tho welfare of the republic. To 
sacriiico thousands of individuals, whose only fault 
was to have a certain bias of opinion, and whose 
opinions frequently coincided with their persecu- 
tors, seemed quite in the regular course of things, 
from the habit which people had acquired of de- 
stroying one another. The reaJiue&s with which 
they put others to death, or encountered death 
themselves, had become extraordinary, in the 
fields of battle, and upon the scaffold, thousands 
daily perished, and it no longer caused remai'k. 
The first murders committed in 1793 proceeded 
from a substantive irritation produced by the ap- 
prehension of d.anger. At this day the danger was 
passed; the republic was victorious; people were 
no longer murdered from angi'y motives, but from 
the fatal habitude of murder they had contracted. 
That formidable machine, which they had been 
obliged to construct in order to withstand enemies 
of every kind, was no longer necessary; but once 
set ill action they knew not how to stop it. Every 
government must arrive at its excess, and does not 
jieriali till it has attained that excess. The revo- 
lutionary government was not able to cease on the 
very day that all the enemies of the republic were 
suificiently terrified; it must needs go beyond that 
point, and it had to Iceep itself in motion until it 
raised a general indignation by its very atrocity. 
Human affairs have no other tendency. How waa 
it that terrible circumstances had called for tho 
creation of a government of death, which could 
neither reign or conquer except by death t 

That which is still more frightful is, that when 
the signal is given, when the idea has taken root, 
that lives must be sacrificed, every thing concurs 
to carry out this horrid purpose with an extraor- 
dinary aptitude. Every one acts witliont remorse, 
without repugnance; one gets accustomed td it, 
just as the judge enndemna criminals to death, like 

the surgeon who sees beings suffering under hia 
instrument, like the genei’al who orders tlie sa- 
crifice of twenty thousand soldiers. A horidd 
j.argoii obtains in reference to these new operations; 
the people contrive to render it the object of face- 
tious remarlca; they invent pointed phrases to ex- 
press sanguinary ideas. Every one, as drawn 
along with the current, and as stunned, keeps pace 
with the mass; and we see men who were yester- 
day engaged in the peaceful occupations of the arts 
and commerce, to-day applying themselves with 
the same facility to the work of death and destruc- 
tion. 

The committee had given the signal by tlie law 
of tho 22d. Bumas and Fouquier had but too 
w'ell understood it. However, some colourable 
pretence was requisite for immolating so many 
victims. What crime could be imputed to them, 
when most of them were peacefLil unknown citizens, 
and whose existence was unknown to the state 1 

It conceived, that being confined in the 

prisons, they would take measures to liberate 
themselves; that their number would necessarily 
suggest an idea of tlieir strength, and present tjio 
notion of making it available tor their rescue. The 
pretended con.spiracy of Dillon waa the germ of this 
idea, which was illustrated iu an atrocious manner. 
They made use of some Jiiiserablo wretches, who 
being also prisoners, consented to act the infamous 
part of informers. They pointed out in the Luxem- 
bourg one hundred ana sixty prisoners who, they 
said, had been concerned in Dillon’s plot. Some 
of these listmakers were procured in all the other 
prison-houses, and in each prison-house they de- 
nounced one or two Inmdred persons as accomplices 
in the prison conspiracy, An attempt at escape 
made at La Force served but to give weight to this 
infamous invention, and immediately they began to 
send hundreds of these unfortunates before the 
revolutionary tribunal. Tliey committed them fi'om 
the various prisons to the Concicrgcrie, to go from 
thence before the tribnu.al, find then to the scaffold. 

In the night between the I 8 kh and I9th uf Messi- 
dor (July 6 ), the one hundred and sixty persons 
denounced at the Luxembourg were transferred. 
They trembled on hearing themselves called; they 
knew not wlnit was laid to their charge; but what 
they considered most probable was the death re- 
served for them. The odious Fouquier, since he 
had been furnished with the law of the 22 ud, had 
made great changes in the hall of the tribunal. 
Instead of the seats for tho advocates and 
the bench of the accused, capable of holding 
eighteen or twenty persons, ho had caused an 
amphitheatre to be built capable of containing one 
luindi'ed, or one hundred and fifty accused at a time. 
This ho called his little scats (res jjetlts greulini). 
Pushing his zeal to a kind of extravag.nnce, he had 
even caused a scaffold to be erected in the very hall 
of the tribunal, and ho proposed to have the one 
hundred and sixty accused in tho Luxembourg tried 
at one and the same sitting. 

The committee of public welfare, when informed 
of the kind of delirium which had possessed tho 
mind of its public accuser, sent for him, and ordered 
him to remove the scaffold from the hall in which 
it was set up, and forbade him to send for more 
than sixty persons at once. Dost thou trwA, then, 
said Collot d’Herbois, in a violent passion, to detno- 
ag2 
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ralize It Hliould, howevox', be re- 

marked, that Fouqiiiei* lias asserted the coixtrax’y, 
and maintained, that it was liimaelf who demanded 
the trial of the one hundred and sixty in throe divi- 
sions. Be that as it may, every thing proves tliat 
it was the committee who was less extravagant 
than their minister, and repressed his revolutionary 
delirium. The committee were obliged to send a 
second order to Fouiiuier-Tinville to remove the 
guiUothie from the hall of the tribunal. 

The one hundred and sixty were divided into 
three companies, and tried and executed in three 
days. The mode of procedure was quite as expe- 
ditious aud quite as frightful as that adopted at 
the wicket of the Abbt-iye on the nights of the 2nd 
and 3rd of September. Carts ordered for every 
day were waiting from the morning in the court- 
yard of the Palace of Justice, and the accused | 
could see them as they went up stairs to the tribu- 
nal. Dumas, the president, sitting like a maniac, 
had a pair of pistols on the table. He simply 
asked tho accused their names, and added thereto 
some very general question. In the examination 
of the one hundred and sixty, the pi'esident said to 
one of them, ^^Dorival, do you know any thing of 
the conapiiacy V’-— "No.”— I expected that you 
would give that answer j but that will net do. The 
next.” He thus addressed one Champigny: "Are 
you not nil ex-uoble 1” — "Yes.” — "The next.” 
To Guedveville : " Are you a priest 1”— Yea ; 
but I have taken the oath.”—" You have no right 
to speak. The next.” To one Mtfnil : " Wei*6 you 
not servant to the ex-constituent, Menoul” — 
" Yes.” — “The next.” To ono Vdly : " Were you 
not avchitect to Madame V’—" Yes ; but I was 
dismissed in 1700.” — “The next.” To Goudre- 
couri : " I'lacl you not your father-in-law at tlie 
Luxembotii’g — " Yea.” — "The next.” T<» Diir- 
fort ; “Were you not in the life-guards 1” — Yes ; 
but I was disbanded in 1709.” — “ The next.” 

Such was the mode in which the trial of these 
unfortunates was conducted. The law required 
that the testimony of witnesses was not to be dis- 
pensed with, except when they had substantive or 
moral evidence 5 neverthelsas, no witnesses were 
called, as it was pretended that there were proofs 
of this kind existing in every case. The jurors did 
not even take the trouble to retire to the consulta- 
tion room. They returned their verdict before the 
audience, and sentence was immediately pro- 
nounced. The accu.'aed had scarcely time to rise 
and to utter their names. One day there was a 
person whose name was not upon the list of the 
accused, and who said to' the court, " I am not 
accused ; my name is not in your list.” " What 
signifies that 1” said Fouquier ; " give it directly.” 
He gave it, and was sent to death like the others. 
The utmost carelessness prevailed in this kind 
of barbarous udministration. They frequently 
omitted, by reason of their indecent hurry, to 
deliver the act of accusation to the accused, 
and they were given them even in court. The 
most extraordinary mistakes were committed. 
A worthy old man, Loizerolles, hoard along with 
his own. surname the Chi’istian names of his son 
called over : he forbore to remonstrate, and was 
sent to the scaffold. Some time afterwards the 
son was brought to trial in his turn j it was found 
that he ought not to be alive, since a person 


answering to all his names had hcoii executed : it 
was his father. However, for all that he suflcred. 
More than once, victims wero culled long after 
they had been executed. There were hundreds of 
acts of accusation quite ready, to which tlmro was 
nothing to add but tho designation of tho indivi- 
duals. The same course was taken with tho judg- 
ments. The printing-office was by the .side of the 
very hall of the tribunal: the forms were kept staud- 
ing; the title, the matters of inducement, wore ready 
composed; there was nothing hut the iianios to bo 
added. These were hanclod through a small loop- 
hole to the corrector of the press. Thoubuiuls of 
copies wei'e immediately worked, and plunged 
families into mourning, and struck terror into the 
prisons. The hawkers came to sell the calendar of 
the tribunal under the prisoners’ windows, crying, 
Here are the names of those 2 i'ho have gained prizes in 
the lottery of Saint GiLilloiine. The aceubcd were 
executed at the rising of the court, or at latest on 
the morrow, if the day was too far advanced. 

Ever since the passing of the law of the 
22d of Prairial, fifty or sixty heads a day fell 
under the guillotine. That goes well, said Fonquier- 
Tmville : heads fill like slates. And he added, 
mvst po still better next decade ; I must have four 
hundred^ andf/ty at least For this purpose there 
were given what were called orders to the sheep 
(tnoifionsj ), who undertook tho office of being spies 
upon the suspected. These wretehca bad boeomc 
the terror of the prisons ; being confined ns sus- 
pected persons, it could not exactly bo known 
which of them it was who undovtnolc to jioint out 
tlie victims ; but it was gucbsed, from their iiiho- 
lence, from tho preference bhown them by the 
gaolers, from the orgies which they held in the 
lodges with the agents of tho police, They fre- 
quently gave intimations of ihuir imporlanco, in 
order to traffic with it They were caressed and 
implored by the trembling prisoners ; they even 
received sums of money not to put nanioq upon 
their lists. They made their selection at random ; 
they said of one that he had used aristocratic lan- 
guage ; of another, that he liad been drinking on a 
certain day when a defeat of the armies was an- 
nounced ; and their mere pointing out was equiva- 
lent to a death-warrant. Tlie names they furnislied 
wex'e inserted in so many acta of accusation ; and 
in the evening they camo to deliver these acts to 
the prisoners, and convey them to the Conciergene. 
This was called, in the language of the gaolers, the 
Ewning Journal, When those unhappy persona 
heard the rolling of the tumbrels which camo to 
Fetch them, they suffered quite as much in their 
mind as if they had been sumniuiied to death. 
They ran to the gates, clung to the bars to listen 
to the list, and trembled lest they should hear their 
name pronounced by the mouth of the officer. 
When they were named, they embraced tlioir com- 
panions in misfortune, and received their final fare- 
well from them. Most distressing beparatioiis were 
frequently witnessed : that of a father parted from 
his children, a husband from his wife. Those who 

• For tho minute relation of these facts, the reader is re- 
ferred to the long trial of Fouqulcr-Tlnville. 

+ a cant name applied to those spies who, as is 

related In the text, were made to appear as feJlow-prisonerB 
with those against whom they informed. Trans, 
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survived were quite aswretclied as those who were 
conducted to tho den of Foiiquier-Tinville ; they 
wont hack expecting soon to rejoin liicir relatives. 
When this fatal call of names was over, the pri- 
soners breathed more freely^ h\it only till the fol- 
lowing day. Their anguish was then renewed, and 
tho fatal rolling of the carta brought fresh terror 
along with it. 

However, public sympathy began to he ex- 
pressed in a way that gave some uneasiness to the 
exterminators. The shopkeepers in the Rue Saint 
Honore, through which the carts passed everyday, 
shut up their shops. To deprive the victims of 
these signs of grief, the scaffold was removed to 
the Barricre du Tronc, hut not less pity was de- 
monstrated in this quarter of the lahouring people 
than in the best inhabited streets in Pans. The 
people, in a moment of irritation, may have no 
feeling for tho victims whom tliey slaughter them- 
Bclvcs, hut the sight of the death of fifty or sixty 
uiifortiinatG persons, against whom they are not 
excited by blind rage, is a spectacle which soon 
operates upon their sympathy. However, this 
sympathy was still silent and timid. All the most 
distinguished persons confined in the prisons had 
fallen : the unfortunate sister of Louis XVI. had 
boon .sacrificed in lior turn j and from the upper 
classes of society a descent was now })emg made to 
the lowci’ classes. We find at this period, on the 
list of tho revolutionary tribunal, tailors, shoe- ! 
makers, haii’droRhors, hu tellers, liusbuiidinen, lemon- , 
ade Hollers, nay, even labouring men, condemned 
for Bciitiniont& niid language deemed counter-revo- 
lutionary. To convey, in short, an idea of the 
niiinbor of executions at this period, suffice it to 
say, that between the mniUli of March, 1793, the 
period of the tribunal entering upon its functions, 
and the month qf June, 1794 {22 Prairial, year 
11.), it had condemned five hundred and seventy- 
boveii persons; and that from the 10th of June 
(22 Prairial) to the (0 Thermidor) 27fch of July, it 
('oiulcmncd one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five ; so that the total number of victims up to 
the 9th Thermidor amounts to oue thousand eight 
hundred and aixty-two. 

However, these executioners were by no means 
well at ease. Dumas was troubled in his mind, 
and Fouquier durst not go out at night ; he beheld 
the relatives of his victims ever ready to despatch 
him. On one occasion, passing with Sdnaid; through 
the wickets of tho Louvre, he felt alarmed at a 
slight noise ; it was caused by a person passing 
close to him. “ If I had been alone,” said he, 
“something would have befallen me.” 

Ill the principal cities of France, the ten*or was 
not loss than at Paris. C.arricr had been sent out 
to Nantes, there to punish La Vendee. Carrier, 
still a young man, wns one of those vulgar and 
violent iniuds who, in the excitement of civil wars, 
become monsters of cruelty and extravagance. Ho 
began by sa}lng, on liis arrival at Nantes, that all 
should he put to death, and that, notwithstanding 
tho promise of pardon made to those Vendeans 
who should lay down tlieir arms, no quarter ought 
to be given to them. The constituted authorities 
having spoken upon the subject of keeping faith 
with the rebels, “ You are j— f— said Carrier 
to them, “you don’t know your business ; I’ll send 
you all to tho guillotine and he began by firing 


upon and destroying with grape shot, in companies 
of one hundred or two hnndrc'd at a time, the un- 
happy persons who had surrendered themselves. 

He made his appe.araiice at the jiopular society, 
sword in hand, uttering abusive language, and al- i 
ways threatening the guillotine. This society not • 
suiting him, he caused it to be dissolved. He in- 
timidated the authorities to such a degree, that 
they durst no longer appear before him. One day, 
when they came to consult him on the subject of 
provisions, he replied to the municipal officers, that 

it was no business of his : that the first b 

who talked to him about provisions, should have 
his head struck olf, and that he had no time to 
attend to their nonsense. This madman ima- 
gined that tile sole object of his mission was to 
slaughter. 

He resolved to punish at one and the same time 
the Vendean rebels, and the federalists of Nantes, 
who had attempted a movement in favour of the 
Girondins, after the siege of their city. Every 
day the unfortunates who had escaped the mas- 
sacres of Mans and Savenay, were coming in in 
crowds, as they wore driven by the armies which 
pressed them closely on all sides. Carrier ordered 
them to be confined in the prisons of Nantes, and 
had thus collected there neai’ly ten thousand. He 
had next formed a band of murderers, who scoured 
the adjacent country, arrested the Nantese families, 
and added rapine to cioielty. Carrier had at first 
instituted a revolutionary commission for trying 
the VendeauB and tho Nantese. He caused the 
Vendeans to be shot, and the Nantese, suspected of 
fedei'alism of royalism, to be guillotined. He soon 
found this formality too tedious, and tlie execution 
by shooting attended with inconveniences. This 
mode of execution was slow ; it was troublesome 
to bury the bodies : tlioy were frequently left on 
the scene of carnage, and infected the air to such a 
degree, as to produce an epidemic disease in the 
town. The Loii’e, which runs through Nantes, 
suggested a frightful idea to Carrier, namely, to 
rid himself of the prisoners by drowning them in 
that river. He mad© a previous experiment, and 
loaded a barge with ninety priests, under the pre- 
tence of transporting them elsewhere, and caused 
it to be sunk when at some distance from the city. 
This expedient having been found to answer, he 
resolved to employ it on a large scale. He no 
longer used the mock fornnality of passing the 
prisoners before a commissioii j ho caused them to 
be taken in the night out of the prisons in parties 
of one and two hundi'ed, and put into boats. From 
these boats they were conveyed to small vessels 
prepared for this horrible purpose. The miserable 
wretches were thrown into the hold ; the port-holes 
were nailed doivn ; the passages to the deck were 
closed with planlcs ; the executioncr.s then got into 
the boats, and carpenters placed in wherries opened 
the sides of the vessels with hatchets, and made 
them sink. In this frightiul manner four or five 
tliousand persons perished. Carrier congratulated 
himself at having discovered a more expeditious 
and more sanitary mode of delivering the republic 
from its enemies. He drowned not only men, but 
also a great number of women and cliildi’en. When 
the Veiidean families were dispersed, after the I 
route of Savenay, a great number of Nantese had I 
taken care of the children, with the intention of | 
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Itrin^iiig them up. ‘‘They avo wolf whelps/' said by his judges and ii guillotine. Ho had viaitod 
Carrier ; and he ordered them to he realored to Saint Pol, Saint Oinev, B^thune, Bapoamno, Aire, 
the republic. These unfortunate children were for &c., and had every where left the bloody traces of 
the moat part drowned. his progress. The Austrians having approaclied 

The Loire was covered with dead bodies. Ships, Cainbray, and Saint-Just imagining that he per- 
in weighing anchor, sometimes raised boats filled ceived that the aristocrats of that town n’ere in 
with drowned persons. Birds of prey covex’ed the secret correspondence with the cnoinyj summoned 
banks of the river, and gorged themselves with thither Lebon, who, in a few days, sent to the 
human flesh*. The fish were thus fed upon scaffold a multitude of unfortunate persons, and 
a substance which rendered them unfit to be pretended that he had saved Cambray hy his 
eaten, and were forbidden by the municipality to firmness. When Lebon had finished his excur- 
be taken. To these horrors were added those of a siona, he returned to Arras. There he indulged 
eoutaglous disease and dearth. In. the midst of in the most disgusting orgies, with hia judges and 
this dreadful situation, Carriei’, still boiling with various members of the clubs. The executioner 
rage, forbade the slightest emotion of pity, seized was admitted to his table, and was there treated 
by the collar and threatened with his sword those with every possible mark of respect. Lebon at- 
who came to speak to him, and caused notices to tended the executions, which he witnessed from a 
be posted, stating that whosoever should come to balcony ; from this balcony he was accustomed to 
solicit ou behalf of any person in confinement harangue the people, and caused the “pu tm” to he 
should he thrown into prison. Fortunately, he played while the blood was actually flowing. Uiie 
was superseded by the committee of public welfare, day, immediately after he had received intelligence 
for although the committee desired extermination, of a victory, he liastcncd to his balcony, and 
it did not require this extraordinary violence, ordered the execution to be suspended, that the 
The number of Carrier’s victims is computed at sufferers who were about to die might he made 
four or five thousand. The greater part of them acquainted with the successes of the republic, 
were Vendoaus. Lebon’a conduct had been so strongly marked 

Bordeaux, Marseilles, Toulon, expiated their by mental alienation, that he became subject to ac- 
federalism. At Toulon, FreTon and Bavras, the* cusationevenbeforethocommittooofimblicwelf.ire, 
representatives, had caused two hundred of tlic Some inhabitants of Arras had sought refuge in 
inhabitants to bo killed with grape shot, and bad Paris, and took great pains to gain accesa to their 
punished them for a crime, the real authors of fellow-citizen, Robespierre, for the ]mrposo of sub' 
which had escaped in the English squadron. In mitting their complaints to liini. Some of tlu-ni 
tlie department of Vaucluse, Maignet exercised a had known, iiiul oven conferred obligations on him 
dictatorship as ternfic as the other delegates of in his younger days, but jet tlu'y could not gain 
I tile convention. Ho bad ordered the borough of access to him. Guffroy, tho deputy, who was at 
Bedouin to be bui'iied for rebellion j and at his Arras, and who possessed great cuuriigo, exerted 
suggestion, the committeo of public welfare had himself exti’emely at the cunmutteeH so as to cnil 
instituted at Orange a rovnlutloimry tribunal, the their attention to the conduct of Lebon. IL’ hml 
jurisdiction of which extended to the whole of the nobly ventured to make an express denunciation to 
South. This tribunal was framed after tho very the convention. The committee of public wcll.u'o 
model of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, with took cognizance of it, and could uot help ealliug 
this difference, that there were no jurors, and that Lebon before them. However, as the eommittcc 
five judges condemuad, upon what they termed was not willing either to disavow its agents, or t(* 
moral proofs, all the unfortunate persons whom afford the slightest ground for pi'esuiniiig that one 
Maignet collected in his circuits. At Lyons, the could be too severe towards the aristocrats, they 
sanguinary executions ordered by Collot d'Her- sent Lebon back to Arr.as, and, in writing to him, 
bois had altogether ceased. The revolutionary made use of the following expressions: — “Continue 
coiTmiissioii had just given an account of its pro- to do good, and pursue your course with that dis- 
ceedings, and furnished the number of the ac- cretion and dignity which cannot afford an handle 
quitted and of the condemned. One thousand six for the calumnies of the aiustocracy.” Tlie coni* 
hundred and eighty-four persons had been either plaints preferred in the convention by Guffroy 
guillotined or destroyed by grape shot. One thou- against Lebon required a report from tho commit- 
aand six hundred and cigbty-two had been set at tee. Barrere was commissioned to prepai’e it. 
liberty by the justice of the commission, “All complaints against repre.sentatives,” said he, 

The North also was not without its pro-consul, “ ought to be referred to the committee, in order to 
Joseph Lebon. He had been a priest, and confessed spare those debates which would perturb the 
that, in hia youth, ho should have cai'ried religious government and the convention. This is what has 
fanaticism to such a length, as even to kill his been done upon the present occasion in regard to 
father and mother, had he been enjoined so to do. Lebon ; wo have inquired into the motives of his 
He was a real liiuatio, less ferocious perhaps than conduct. Are these motives pure ? Is the result 
Carrier, but more decidedly divested of reasoning useful to the revolution 1 Is it serviceable to 
capacity. From his language, and from his con- liberty? Are the complaints merely recriminatory, 
duct, it was evident that his mind was deranged, or are they only the viiuUctive outcries of tho arib- 
He had fixed his principal residence at Arras. He tocracy ? This is what the committee has kopt in 
t\ad established a tribunal With the approbation of view in this affair. Forms somewliat harsh have 
the committee of public welfare, and travelled been employed ; but these forma have destroyed 
through the departments of tlie North, attended the snares of the aristocracy. The committee cer- 
tainly has reason to disiL]>prove of them ; but 
I • Deposition of the master of a vessel on Carrier’s trial. Lebon has completely defeated the aristocrats, and 
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saved Cambrny. Besides, \vhat is there that 
ought not to be forgiven in the hatred of a repub- 
lican against the aristocracy ! However acrimoni- 
ous a jiatriot niray be in Ihs prosocution of the ene- 
mies of the people, yet how many generous senti- 
ments does he not possess to extenuate his faults! 
The revolution should not be mentioned but with 
respect, nor revolutionary measures but with con- 
sideration. Liberty is a ur gin j and to raise her <Ddl 
iff a 

All this ended in Lehon’s being authorized to 
proceed, and in Guffroy’s being classed among the 
troublesomG censors of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and as such was exposed to the same dan- 
gers. It was now evident enough that the entire 
committee was in favour of the system of terror. 
Robespierre, Couthon, Bilhiutlj Coilot d’Hei‘boia,Va- 
diei’jVouland, and Amar, might differ amongst them- 
selves as to their prerogatives, and as to the num- 
ber and selection of the colleagues they were to sacri- 
fice; but they were every one quite agreed as to the 
system of exterminating all those who interposed 
obstacles to the revolution. They did not wish 
this system to be applied without any limit by the 
Lebona and the Carriers; but they were anxious 
to be dcUvorcd after the way in which things wero 
, done at Paris, that is, with promptitude, certainty, 
and with as little disturbauco as possible, from tho 
enemies w'hom they suj)]iosed to have conspired 
against the republic. While they could not but 
censure certain insane cruellies, they possessed 
that ficlf-csteera of power wliich is always reluc- 
tant to disavow its agents. They condemned what 
had been done at Arras and at Nantes; but in ap- 
pearance they approved of it in order that they 
might not have to acknowledge that their govern- 
ment was to blame. Hurried along iuto this hor- 
rible career, they blindly advanced, not knowing 
where it would terminate. Such is the unhappy 
condition of the man engaged in evil, he has not 
the power to stop. So soon as he begins to con- 
ceive a doubt as to the nature of liis .actions, so 
soon as he has a glimmering notion that he has 
strayed from the right p.ath, instead of retreating 
he rushes forward as if to hide the true state of 
things from himself, or as if to escape from the 
transient gleams that annoy him. Before he can 
arrest his progress he must he calm, he must com- I 
mune with Ihraself, he must pass a severe judg- 
ment upon himself, which no man has courage : 
to do, 

There w.is nothing short of a general rising that 
could stop the authors of this terrible system. It ! 
was requisite that in this rising there should en- 
gage, the members of tho committees jealous of the 
supreme power, as well as the threatened Moun- 
taineers, the indignant convention, and every heart 
disgusted by this horrid effusion of blood. But in 
order to arrive at this association of jealousy, fear, 
and indignation, it was requisite that jealousy 
should make its way in the committees, that the 
fear should become extreme in the Mountain, and 
that indignation should restore courage to the con- 
vention and to the public. It was iurther requi- 
site that a suitable opportunity should cause all 
these sentiments to burst forth simultaneously, and 
that tho oppressors should strilce the first blows, 
so that the oppressed might dare to return them. 

Public opinion had received its impression, and the 


moment had ai*rived when a movement in behalf of 
humanity against revolutionary violence was possi- 
ble. The republic being victorious, and its opponents 
terrified, tho traiisitiou from fear and fury to confi- 
dence^ and pity was natural enough. It was the 
first time during the revolution that such acii’euni* 
Stance could have taken place. When the Girond- 
ists and the Dautonista perished, it was not yel 
time to invoke humanity. The revolutionary go- 
vernment had neither been divested of its utility 
or its consideration. 

Up to this period both parties attentively watched 
each other, and treasured up tho deepest resent- 
ment in tlieir hearts. Robespierre had ciitii’eJy 
ceased his attendance at tlio committee of public 
welfare. He hoped to vilify tlie goverimiciit of hia 
colleagues by taking no further part in it; lie never 
showed himself but at Llie Jacobins, where Billaml 
and Coilot durst no longer appear, and where he 
was every day more and more adored. He began 
to throw out observivtiuna there upon the intes- 
tine dissousions of the committee. Formerly,” 
said he, (IJ Messidur) “the hollow factiou which 
has been formed out of the remains of Bantoii and 
Camille DeamouHua was attacking tho committees 
en masse; now it prefers attacking certaiu mem- 
bei’3 in particular, in ordwr to siieceed iii breaking 
the faacca. Formerly, it durst uot attack the na- 
tional justice ; now it deems itself strong enough 
to calumniate the revolutionary tribunal as well as 
the decree concerning its organization : it attri- 
butes to a single ludividual that whicli belongs to 
the entire government ; it ventures to assert that 
the revolutionary tribunal has been instituted fur 
the purpose of slaughtering the nadonal conven- 
tion, and unfortunately it has obtained but too 
much credence. Its acmidals have gained cre- 
dence; they have been assiduously cmculated: a 
dictator has been talked of ; hia name even has 
been meutiontd; it is myself they liave alluded to, 
j and you would shudder were I to tell you in what 
I place. Truth is my only refuge ag.'dnst erinm. 
These calumnies will most aft&uredly uot discourage 
I me, but they leave ma undecided as to my future 
conduct. Until I am able to say more on this 
subject, I appeal tu the virtues of the coaveution, 
tho virtues of the committee, the virtues of all 
good citizens, and, lastly, your viitues, whieli have 
so often imoved Berviceiiblo to the country.” 

We see by what perfidious insiniuitious Robes- 
pierre began to donouuue tbe committees, and to 
attach the Jacobins e.^clusively to liimsclf. For 
these tokens of cuiifidciice he was repaid wuU un- 
bounded adulation, Tlicrevolutiuniiry system being 
solely attributed to him, it became luitural that all 
the revolutionary authorities should be attached to 
him, and should \Navmly espouse hia cause. Witli 
the Jacobins were of course associated the com- 
mune, always united in principle and conduct with 
the Jacobins, as well as all the judges and juroi's 
of tho revolutionary ti'ibunal. Tiiis assoeiatiou 
formed a very considerable force, and, with more 
resolution and energy, Robespierre might have 
made himself extremely formidable. By means of 
the Jacobins he liad the directiou of a turbulent 
ma^, whom he had hitherto represented, and 
whose opinion he swayed ; through the commune 
he controlled the local authority, which had taken 
the lead in all tho iiisurrectiona ; and what was uf 
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still more coiiboqucncc, tho armed force of Paris, 
PiioliG, the mayor, and Ileiiriot, the commandant, 
whom lie had saved when they were about to be iden- 
tified with Chaumoltc, were wholly devoted to him. 
Billaud and Collot had taken advantage, it is true, 
of his ahbeneo to iinprihon Pache ; but Fleimiot, 
the uew mayor, and Payan, the national agent, 
were just as much attached to liini; and the com- 
mittee had not dared to take Henriot from him. 
A.dd to these persons, Dumas, the iiresident of the 
tribunal, Coffiiihal, the vice-president, and all the 
other judges and jurors, and we shall have some 
idea of the faculties Rubospiorre possessed in Paris. 
If the committees and the convention did not obey 
him, he had only to complain to the Jacobins, to 
excito a movement in that quarter, to communicate 
this movement to the commune, to compel the 
municipal authority to declare that the people re- 
sumed its feovtreigii powers, to set the sections in 
motion, and tu tend Ilenriut to demand of the eon- 
veutiou sixty or seventy deputies. Dumas, Coffin- 
hal, and the whole tribunal, would then be at his 
command, to put to death the deputies whom 
Ilciiriot should have obtained by main force. In 
short, all the expodieuta of &uch a day as the 31bt 
of May, more prompt and more certain in their 
execution than the former, were in his hands. 

Accordingly, his partisans and his hireling iissas- 
Bins came around liim, urging him to give the 
signal. Hemiut again offered tlie assistance of his 
ctjlumua, and pvoTuised to be ixvoi'c energetic than 
he was on tho 2nd of Juno. Kobespierre, who 
preferred doing ev(n’y thing by word of mouth, luid 
who imagined that he could still perform a great 
deal through that medium, rcbolved to wait. He 
hoped to make the coimnitteea unpopular by his 
secession, as well as by his speeches at the Jacobins, 
and he tbon proposed to seize a favourable mo- 
ment for attacking them openly in tho convention. 
He continued, notwithstanding his seeming abdi- 
cation, to direct the tribunal, and to conduct an 
active police by means of an office which he had 
estahlibhcd. By liis police-office he was keeping 
strict watch over his adversaries, and informed 
himself of all their movements. He now allowed 
himself somewhat more relaxation than formerly. 
He was obbcrved to repair to a veiy Inmdsorae 
country-seat, belonging to a family that was devoted 
to him, at Maisons-All’ort, three leagues from Paris. 
Thither all his partisans accompanied liim; thither, 
also, came Dumas, Cuffinhal, Payan, and Fleuriot. 
Henriot, also, frequently went thither with all his 
aides-de-camp j they traversed the roads five 
a-breast, and ut full gallop, overthrowing all the per- 
sona they mot with, and by their presence spreading 
terror through the country. The hosts, and the 
friends of Robespierre, caused him, by their indiscre- 
tion, to be suspected of many more plans than he 
ever contemplated, or had the courage to methodize. 
In Paris, lie was always surrounded by the same 
persons, and he was followed at certain distances 
by Jacobins or jurors of the tribunal, men devoted 
to him, armed with sticks and secret weapons, and 
ready to hasten to'bis assistance on the first alu’m. 
They were called his body-guards. 

Bilkiud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrere, 
on their part, iutinided themselves in the conduct of 
all affairs, and, in the absence of their rival, attached 
to themselves Girnot, Robert Liiidet, and Prieur (of 


tho C6to-d’Or). A comimmity of iuLurest induced 
ail association betweeix them and tho committuo of 
gcneml safety ; in other reapeols, they maintained 
tho most pz’ofound silence. They strove to effect 
a gradual diiniiuitiou of the power of their ad- 
versaiy, by redueing the armed I'uree of Paris. 
There were forty-eight companies of artillevy be- 
longing to the iorty-cight sections, well disciplined, 
and who had invariably demonstrated tbo most revo- 
lutionary spirit. They had constantly sided with the 
insurreetioiiary party ever since the lOth of Au- 
gust to the 31st of May. A decree directed that at 
least the half of them should remain in Paris, but 
permitted the other part to bo shifted to some 
other place. Billaud and CoUot had ordered the 
chairman of the commission for Buperiuteiiding tho 
movements of the armies, to send them off suc- 
cessively to the frontiers, and this order had al- 
ready begun to bo carried into effect. In all their 
operations they concealed ihombolvcs as much as 
possible from Coiithon, who, nut having seceded 
like Robespierre, watched tliem attentively, and 
stood very unicli iu their way. While tliese things 
were going on, Billaud, gloomy and bidenetic, sel- 
dom quitted Paris ; but the witty and voluptuous 
Barrero went to Pussy, iu company with tho prin- 
cipal members of the committee of general safety, 
with old Vadier, Vouland, and Amav, They mot 
at the house of Dupin, formerly a farmer-gciioral, 
famous under tho late government for his kitcheJi, 
and, during the Revolution, for the report which 
sent the fai’mers-genoral to their death. There 
it was that they enjoyed themselves with fine 
women ; nud Ban'cre pointed his wit against iho 
pontiff of the Supreme Being, the chief projihet, 
the beloved Son of tho Mother of God. After 
having sufficiently diverted IhemselvcR, they quilted 
the arms of their courlezaiib, to return to Piuds 
into the midst of blood and party animosities, 

On their part tli© old members of the Aloun- 
tain, who found themselves threatened, mot in 
secret, and earnestly sought to come to a mu- 
tual understanding. The devoted woman who, 
at Bordeaux, had attached herself to Tallicu, and 
snatched .a multitude of victims from his grasp, 
urged him from the recesses of hcrpria[)nto strike 
the tyrant. To Tallien, Lecointre, Bourdon (of 
the Oise), Thuriot, Panis, Barras, Frdron, Mones- 
tier, were associated Guffroy, the antagonist of 
Lebon ; Dubois-Craned, compromised at tlio siege 
of Lyons, and detested by Couthon ; Fouchd (of 
Nantes), who had embroiled liiniself with Robes- 
pieiTe, and who lay under the imputation of not 
having conducted himself in a perfectly patriotic 
manner at Lyons. Tallien and Lecointre were the 
most daring and the most impatient. Fouch<? was 
parlieulariy dreaded, on account of his skill in con- 
triving and conducting an intrigue, and it was against 
him that the triumvirs were most exaspei’ated. ' 
On occasion of a petition from the Jacobins of 
Lyons, in which they complained to the Jacobins 
of Paris of their existing situation, the whole cir- 
cumstances of that unfortunate city came again to 
be noticed. Couthon denounced Dubois-Craned, 
as he had done some months before, and accused 
him of having allowed Pr(fcy to escape, and caused 
hia name to be struck out of the list of Jacobins. 
RobespieiTe accused Fouebd, and imputed to him 
the intrigues which had caused Gaillard,the patriot^ 
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to l;iy violent hands on hiinsclf. It was settled 
that Fouch^ bhould he summoned before the society 
to explain his conduct. It was not so much the 
intrigues of Fouchd at Lyons as his intrigues in 
Paris, that Robespierre dreaded, and was desirous 
of punishing. Fouchd, aware of the danger, ad- 
dressed an evasive letter to the Jacobins, and be- 
sought them to suspend their judgment, till the 
committee, to whom he liad just submitted his con- 
duct, and whom he had furnished with all the 
documents in its support, should have pronounced 
its decision. “ It is astonishing,” said Robespierre, 
*'that Fouclid should to*day implore the aid of 
the convention against the Jacobins. Is he afraid 
of tl)e eyes and tlie ears of tlie people? Is he 
afraid lest his agitated countenance should betray 
bis crime ? Is he afraid lest the looks of six thou- 
sand persons fixed upon him should discover his 
soul in his eyes, and read his thoughts there in 
despite of nature who has concealed them ? The 
conduct of Fouclid is that of a guilty wretch ; you 
cannot any longer retain him as a member of your 
body ; lie must be expelled.” Foiiclid was accord- 
ingly expelled, as Dubois-Craned had been. Thus 
the storm roared daily more and more vehemently 
against tiio Ihroatened Mountaineers, and the 
liori/on on all sides became more overcast with 
clouds. 

Amidst this general agitation, the members of 
the committees, wlio feared Robespierre, would 
rather have courted an explanation and conciliated 
Ills ambition, than have engaged in a perilous con- 
flict. Robespierre had sent for his young colleague, 
Saint-JiJbt, and the latter had immediately returned 
from the army. It was proposed that a meeting 
should take place for the ]iurpose of attempting to 
come to a mutual understanding. Robespierre had 
to be extremely pressed beforo he would consent to 
an interview ; he did at last consent thereto, and 
the two committees gave each other the meeting j 
mutual reproaches were exchanged with great 
bitterness on both sides. Robespierre spoke of 
himself with his usual offensive pride, denounced 
secret meetings, talked of conspirator deputies to 
be punished, censured all the operations of the 
government, and condemned every thing, adminis- 
tration, war, and finances. 

Saint-Just supported Robespierre, pronounced a 
magnificent panegyric upon him, and said that the 
only hope that was left for the foreign foe w’as to 
produce dissension in the government. lie related 
what bad been said by an officer who had been 
made prisoner before Maubeuge. They were 
waiting, to use the words of that officer, till a more 
moderate party should overturn the revolutionary 
government, and cause other principles to get the 
upper hand. Saint-Just relied upon this fact for 
making them duly consiler the necessity of recon- 
ciling their present differences, and going hand in 
hand with each other. The antagonists of Robes- 
pierre w'ere also of the same opinion, and they 
were willing to come to a good understanding, so 
that they might remain masters of the state; but 
in order to effect a mutual understanding, they 
must consent to all that Robespierre desired, and 
such conditions could not suit them. The mem- 
bers of the committee of general safety made 
great complaints of having been stripped of their 
functions. Elie Lacoste carried his hardihood so 

far us to assert that Couthon, Saint-Just, and 
Robespierre, formed a coinmitfceo in the com- 
mittees, nay, even dared to utter the word trium- 
virate. However, some mutual concessions were 
settled. Robespierre consented to confine his 
office of general police to the superintciulence of 
the agents of the committee of puldic wullare; 
and hia adversaries, in return, consented to direct 
that Saint-Just should make a report to the con- 
vention in respect of the interview that had taken 
place. In this report, as may vv ell i)e conceived, 
no mention was to be made of the disseiibions that 
had prevailed between the cununittccs ; hut tlie 
report was to make mention of the conmi(jtion.s 
which public opinion had of lato experienced, and 
to fix the course wliich the govornnu'iit pnrp()sed 
to pursue. Billand and Collot insimiak'd that tlie 
less that was said in it about the Sii{)iemo Being 
the better it would be; for they still had Robes- 
pierre’s pontificate beforo their eyes. However, 
Billaud, with his gloomy siiid binistor aspect, told 
Robespierre tliat he bad never boeii bis enemy; 
and the parties sopavatod without being really 
reconciled, but apparently somcwluit less divided 
than before. There could be no sincerity in such 
a reconciliation as tliis, fur their ambllioiis desires 
remamed the same; it resf^mbled thoso attempts at 
negotiation which all parties nuilce before they 
come to blows; it was a true Jem and make it up 
(daiser lamouretie); it bore .a strong iikoiie&s to all 
the reconciliationa proposed between the consti- 
tuents and the Girondists, between the Girondists 
and the Jacobins, and between Dsinton and 
RobespieiTe. 

However, if it failed to restore harmony among 
the members of the committees, yet it greatly 
alarmed the Mountaiiietirs. They eniicUided that 
their destruction w.is to be Ihu j'lcdgo of peace, 
and they strove to ascertain wliat ^s'el•e the con- 
ditions of the treaty. The members of the com- 
mittee of general safety were anxious to dispel 
their fears. Elie Lacoate, Duhorran, and iMoaes 
Bayle, the better constituted moinbors of the com- 
mittee, pacified them, and told them that no sacri- 
fice had been agreed upon. This was true enough; 
and it was ono of the reasons which prevented the 
reconciliation from being complete. Ncvt-rthcless, 
Barrere, who was particularly desirous that they 
should be on good terms, did not fail to repeat in 
his daily reports that the members of the gus em- 
inent were perfectly united, tlmt tlicy had been 
unjustly accused nf being at vavumoe, ami that 
they were exerting their joint efforts to render the 
republic evei’y where victorious. lie affected to 
s\im up ail the imputations r.iised against the 
triumvirs ; and he repelled those impuffitions as 
so many criminal scandals, and pointed equally 
against both the committees. “ Amid the shouts 
of victory,” said he, “ viiguc rumours arc heard, 
obscure calumnies are circulated, subtle poisons 
are infixed into the journals, fatal conspiracies are 
being contrived, factitious diacontenta are prepar- 
ing, and the government is perpetually annoyed, 
impeded in its operations, thwarted in its move- 
ments, scandalized in its intentions, and threatened 
in those who compose it. Yet what has it done?’’ 
Here Barrere added the usual enumeration of the 
labours and services of the government. 
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While BaiTcre was doing his beat to conceal 
tbo diseord of the committee, Saint- Just, liotwith- 
standing the report which he had to make, had re- 
turned to the array, where important events were 
taking place. The nioveinents commenced by the 
two wings hud continaed. Pichegru liad prose- 
cuted his operations on the Lya and the Scheldt ; 
Jourdan had commenced his on the Sambre. Tak- 
ing advanUigo of the defensive attitude which 
Cobourg had assumed at Tournay since the battles 
of Turcoiug and Pont-a-chin, Pichegru designed to 
beat Clerfait sepai’ately. However, lie durst not 
advauen aa far ua Thielt, and he resolved to com- 
mence the siege of Ypres, with the twofold object 
of diMwing Clerfait towards him and taking that 
place, which would consolidate the establishment 
of the French in West Flanders. Clerfait was 
vvaUiiig for romforcomeiits, and made no move- 
ment. Pichegru then puahed the siege of Ypres 
so vigorously, that Cubourg and Clerfait deemed it 
inciuubeiit on them to quit their respective posi- 
tions, and to go to the relief of the threateued for- 
j tress. Pichegru, in order to prevent Cobourg from 
I prosecuting this movement, caused troops to issue 
from Lillej and to make so serious a demonstration 
on Oichies,that Cubourg was detained at Tournay. 
At the same lime he moved forward and hastened 
to Clerfait, who was advancing towards Rousselaer 
and Hooglkle. His prompt and well-conceived 
movcineuts afforded him an occasion of still fight- 
ing Clerfait separately. Unfortunately one divi- 
sion had mistaken its ivay ; Clerfait had time to 
return to his camp at Thielt, after a slight loss. 
Butj throe days afterwards, 25 Prairial, (13 June,) 
Clerfait, i-eiiiforced by the detauhmeiit he expected, 
deployed unawares in face of our columns ivith 
thirty thousand men. Our soldiers quickly ran to 
anus, but the right division being attacked with great 
impetuosity, was thrown into confusion, and the 
left remained uncovered on the high level ground 
of Hoiiglcde. Macdonald commanded this left 
division, and found means to maiiitain it against 
the repeated attacks in front and flank to which it 
was king exposed. By this courageous defence he 
gave Devinthier’s brigade time to rejoin him, and 
then obliged Clerfait to retire with considerable 
loss. This was the fifth time that Clerfait, ineffi- 
ciently seoonded, was beaten by our army of the 
north. This action, so honourable for Macdonald’s 
division, decided the sun’ender of the besieged for- 
tress, Four days afterwards, on the 2yth Prairial 
(June 17 ), Ypres opened its grates, and a garrison 
of seven thousand men laid down their arms. 
Cobourg was going to the relief of Ypres and Cler- 
fait, when he learned that it was too late. The 
events which were taking place on the Sambre 


then obliged him to move towards the opposite 
Bide of the theatre of war. lie left the duke of ' 
York on the Scheldt, and Clerfait at Tliielt, and 
mai’ched with all the Austrian troops in the direc- 
tion of Charleroi. It was in fact an absolute sepa- 
I'ation between tho principal powers, England and 
Austria, who were on very bad tei’ins, and whose 
different interests were here must distinctly mani- ; 
fested. The English remained in Flanders near ' 
the maritime provinces, and the Austrians lost no 
time in getting to their exposed linos of eonunuid- 
tioii. This separation increased not a little thoir 
iniauuderstmuUng. The emperor of Auatrlji had 
retired to Vienna, disgusted with this unsuocosaiul 
warfare j and Mack, seeing his plans frustrated, 
had once more quitted the Austrian staff. 

We have observed Jourdaii came from tho 
Moselle to Cbarloroi at the moment when the 
French, repulsed for the third time, wore crossing 
the Sambre in disorder. After a few days’ rest 
had been given to the troops, some of whom tvuro 
dispirited by their defeats, and others by tlioir 
rapid march, some cliange was made in their or- 
ganization. The diviBiuuB of Uobjai’dins and 
‘ Charbonnicr, ns well as tho divisions which had 
arrived from the Moselle, were formed into a single 
army, called tho army of Siunbro-and-Mcuse ; this 
army amounted to about sixty-aix thousand mon, 
and was placed under the command of Jourdan, 
A division of fifteen thousand men, commanded 
by Scherer, was left to guai’d the Sambre from 
Theuiu to Maubeuge. 

Jourdan resolved immediately to recross tho 
Sambre and to invest Charleroi. Hatiy’s division 
was ordered to attack the place, and tho bulk of 
the army was di-sposed all round to cover the 
siege. Charleroi is seated on the Sninbre. Be- 
yond it are a scries of positiens forming a semi- 
circle, the extremities of which are supported by 
the Sambre. These positions are of no great im- 
portance, hiasinuch as the somicircle they describe 
is ten leagues in extent, because they do not suffi- 
ciently communicate with each other, and have a 
river at their back. Kl^ber, with the left, drew 
himself out in lino from the Sambre to Orchies 
and Tras^gnies, and protected the rivulet of Pidton, 
which ran through the field of battle and fell into 
the Sambre. At the centre, Morlot guarded Gos- 
selics; Championiiet adv.nicGd between HdpiguieB 
and Wagnd ; Lefevre occupied Wagne, Fleurus, 
and Lambusart. Lastly, on the right, Marocau 
drew himself out in advance of the wood of Campi- 
naire, and connected our line with the Sambre. 
Jourdan, sensible of the disadvantage of these 
positions, had no desire to remain there, and ad- 
vised that, in order to leave tliem, we should open 
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the attack on tho morning of the 28th Prairial 
(June IG). At thia time Cohourg had not yet 
moved towards that point ; he was at Tournay, 
being present at the defeat of Clerfait and the 
capLuro of Ypres. The prince of Orange, dis- 
])atched towards Charleroi, couiraanded the army 
of tho allies. He resolved, on his pai‘t, to antici- 
pate the attack with which he was threatened; and 
on tlie morning of the 28 th 3 his troops being de- 
ployed, compelled the French to sustain the attack 
on tlie ground they occupied. Four columns, 
directed against our right and our centre, had 
already made their way into the wood of Campi- 
naire, where Marceau was, liad taken Fleurus 
from Lefevre, Hepignies from Champioimet, and 
were driving Morlot from Pont-a-Migneloup to 
Go&sclies, when Jourdan, seasonably arriving with 
a reserve of cavalry, stopped the progress of tho 
fourth column by a successful charge, brought 
Morlot’a troops back to their positaons, and revived 
the conflict at the centre. On the left, Warten- 
sleben Ijad made a similar progress tovvai'ds Tra- 
sdgnies. But Kldber, by making the most ready 
and efficient arrajogements, retool: Trosdgniee; and 
tlien, seizing tlie favourable moment, got to the 
rear of Wiirtensleben, drove him beyond the Pis- 
ton, and pursued him with two columns. Tho 
conflict had been maintained with advantage, nay, 
victory was ahnut to declare for the French, 
when tho prince of Orange, effecting a junction 
hetwern hia first two culumiia in the direction of 
Lanibubiirt, on tlie point which connected the ex- 
treme right of the French with tho Sambre, threat- | 
ened their line of coiiimunicath)na. The riglit and 
tlie centre were then obliged to fall back. Kldbcr, 
relinquishing his victorious career, covered the 
retreat with his troops, which was effected in good > 
order. Such was the first affair of the 28tli (June 
16). Tins was tho fourth time that the French ' 
had been forced to recross the Sambre; but on the 
present occasion, it was in a manner much more 
honourable to their military character, Jourdan was 
by no means out of spirits. He ouce more crossed 
ilia Sambre a few days afterwards, regained the 
positions he had occupied on the IGth, again in- 
vested Charleroi, and caused the bombardment to 
be maintained with the utmost vigour. 

Coliourg, apprised of Jourdan’s new operations, at 
length approached the Sambre. It was of import- 
ance to the French that tbcysliould take Charleroi 
before the reinforcements expected by the Austrian 
army should come up. Marescot, the engineer, 
pushed the operations so briskly, that in a week 
tlie guns of the fortress were silenced, and every 
preparation was made for the assault. On the 
7th Messidor (June 25) the cfmimandant sent an 
officer with a letter to treat. Saint- Just, who still 
held supremo sway in our camp, refused to open 
the letter, and sent back the officer, saying. This w 
hut a bit of paper i it is the fortress we must Jiate, 
TJie garrison marched out of the fortress the same 
evening, at the very moment that Cobourg was 
coming in sight of the French lines. The enemy 
remained ignorant of the auiTender of Charleroi, 
The possession of the place rendered oui’ position 
more secure, and that battle in which we were 
about to engage, with a river at our backs, leas 
j disadvantageous. Hatry’s division being left at 
liberty, was inarched to Hansart, to reinforce the 


centre, and everything was made ready for a deci- 
sive engagement on the following day, the 8 th 
Messidor (June 2G). 

Our positions were the same as on the 28th 
Prairial (June 16). Kldber commanded on the 
left, commencing from the Sambre to Trasdgnies. 
Morlot, Championnet, Lefevre, andMarccau,foimcd 
the centre and the right, and extended their line 
from Gosselies to the Sambre. Iiitrencliiuents i 
had been made at Hepignies, to secure our centre. ^ 
Coboni'g caused us to be attacked along tlie whole i 
of this semicircle, instead of directing a concentric ' 
effort upon one of our extremities, at our rigiit for | 
instance, and taking from us all the passages of ' 
the Sambre. I 

The attack commenced on the morning of tho 8 th I 
Messidor. The prince of Orange and General | 
Latour, who fronted Kleber on the left, beat back 
our columns, and drove them through the wood of 
Monceaux to Marehicinie-au-rout, up to the banks 
of the Sambre. Kldber, who was fortunately placed 
on the left for tho purpose of taking charge of all 
tho divisions in that quarter, immediately liastened 
to the threatened point, brought batteries to bear 
upon the heiglits, surrounded the Austrians in the 
wood of Monceaux, and atiacked them un all sides, 
The latter having perceived, as they appruaulied 
the Sambre, that Charleroi was in possession of the 
French, began to flinch. Kleber taking advantage 
of thisstate of things, made a vigorous charge, and 
compelled them to get off from Marchiouiie-au- 
Pont. 'While Kleber was thus protecting one of 
our extremities, Jourdan was doing no loss for the 
centre and the right. Morlot, who was in advance 
of Gosselies, had been long time lighting with Go- 
nei*al Kwasdanowich, and attempted several ma- 
ncDuvres for the purpose of getting round to his 
rear; but it ended by having the same manoeuvre 
practised upon liimself. He liad liiniseif fallen back 
upon Gosselies, after making the most honourable 
exertions. Ghumpiounet, supported by the redoubt 
of Hdpiguies, made quite as vigorous a defence, 
but the corps of Kaunit/!: had advanced to get be- 
hind the redoubt at the very moment when a false 
report announced the retreat of Lefevre at the 
right. Championuot, deceived by this report, was 
retiring, and had already abandoned tlie redoubt, 
when Jourdan perceivjjjg the danger, brought 
part of Hatry’s division, jdaced in rcHcrve, to bear 
upon that point, retook Hepiguits, and sent fortli 
bis cavalry into the plain upon the troops of Kaii- 
iiitz. While both sides were charging with great 
fury, a still fiercer contest was raging near the 
SambiHi at Wagnd and Lainliusart. Beaulieu, 
marching up both banka of the Sambre at once, for 
the purpose of attacking our oxtremity to the right, 
liad repulsed ^tlarceau’a division. That division 
fled in all haste through the woods bordering the 
Sambre, and even crossed the river in disorder. 
Marceau then got together some battalions, and, 
regardless of the rest of the fugitive division, threw 
himself into Lambusart, resolving to perish there 
rather than abandon tliat post cimtiguDus to the 
Sambre, and an indispensable suppoit of our ex- 
tremity at the right. Lefevre, avIio was stationed 
atWagn^, Hepignies, and Lamhuaart, di-ew back 
' his advanced posts from Fleurus upon Wagud, and 
I threw his troops into Lambusart to support Mar- 
I cenu’s operations. Tibs spot now became the de- 
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cihive pojiiL of Lhe battlo; Beaulieu perceiving this, 
bent a third column thither. Jourrlan, fully np- 
prized of the danger, also brought thither the rest 
of his reserve. The engagement was kept up 
around the village of Lamhusart with extraordinary 
ohstinacy. So brisk was the hringj that the volleys 
could no longer be distinguished. The corn and 
the huts of the camp took fire, and the combatants 
were soon fighting amidst a conflagrntion. The 
republicans at last remained masters of Lambu- 
sart. 

At this moment, the French at first repulsed, 
had succeeded in renewing the battle at every point: 
Kldhcr had covered the Sambre and the left; Mor- 
lot having fallen back to G-osselies, kept his ground 
there; Champioiinet had retaken Hdpignies; and a 
furious conflict at Lamhusart had ensured us that 
position. It was now nightfall. Beaulieu had just 
iGarnod, upon the Sambre, what the prince of 
Orange had already been apprised of, that Char- 
leroi was in the possession of the French; after 
that, Coboiirg not venturing to proceed, ordered a 
general retreat. 

Such was tliis decisive engagement, which was 
one of the moat sanguinary in the campaign, and 
which was fought over a semicircle of ten leagues, 
between tsvu armies of uearl;/ eighty thcivmnd men 
each. It was called tho battle of Flourus, tliough 
that vllUvge acted but a secondary part, because the 
duke of Luxemburg had already shed a lush*e on 
that name under Louis XIV. Though its results 
on tho spot were incousiderablo, and it was confined 
to a defensive attack, it decided tho retreat of the 
Austrians, and tlievehy jiroduced immense results*. 
The Austrians could not fight a second battle. They 
must have effected a junction either with the duko 
of York or with Cleriait, and these two generals 
were occupied in the north by Pichegru. Besides, 
exposed as they were upon tho Meuse, it was ex- 
pedient for them to fall back, lest they should en- 
danger their line of cominunieationa. From that 
moment, the retreat ot tho allies became general, 
and they resolved to concentrate themselves to- 
wards Brussels, in order to protect that city. 

The campaign was now evidently decided ; but 
an error of the committee of public welfare pre- 
vented us from obtaining results so prompt and 
80 decisive as there liad been reason to expect. 
Pichegru had formed a plan, which was the best 
of all Ilia military schemes. The duko of York was 
on the Scheldt, above Tournay j Clerfait at a great 
distance from thence, at Thielt, in Flanders. Pielie- 
gru, still holding to Ins plan of destroying Clerfait 
separately, desired to cross the Scheldt at Oude- I 
narde, thus to cut off Clerfait from tho duke of 
York, and to fight him once more singly. Hia in- 
tention next was, that while the duke of York, left 
alone, sliould think of joining Cobourg, to fight him 
in his turn, tlu'u to take Cohourg in the rear, or to 
form a junction with Jourdan, This plan, which 
was attended not only with the advantage of attaclc- 

• It is wrong to attribute to tlie influence of a faction 
the great sensation that the battle of Fleurus produced upon 
public opinion. Tlie Kobespierre faction, on the contrary, 
had the greatest interest in derogating at the moment from 
the effect of those victories, as we shall shortly perceive. 
The battle of Tleurua gave us an entrance into Brussels and 
BeigUun, and it la from that circumslance It denves Its 
estimation. 


ing Clerfait anJ tlio duke of York aoparatoly, Iiiit 
also with that of collecting all our forces on the 
Mensp, was thwarted by a very stupid jiotionof tlie 
eoramittee of pvihlie welfare, Carnot had been 
persuaded to despatch admiral Venstabol with ina- 
rinea to the island of Walchcren, so ns to cause a 
rising in Ilollaiul. For tlie inirposo of iiBsisting 
this plan, Carnot directed Pichogru’s army to 
march along tlie coast, and to take possession of all 
the ports of West Flanders ; he further ordered 
Jourdan to detach sixteen thousand men from his 
army, and to send them towards the sea. This 
latter order, in particular, was one of the most in- 
judicious and the most dangerous that could be. 
The generals demonstrated its absurdity to Saint- 
Just, and it was not executed ; hut Pichegru was 
nevertheless obliged to move towards the sea, to 
take Bruges and Ostciid, while Moreau was in the 
occupation of Nieuport. 

The movements still progressed by the two 
wings. Pichegru left Moreau, with one part of the 
army, to lay siege to Nieuport and Slnys, and with 
the other took posses.sion of Bruges, Ostend, and 
Ghent. He then advanced towards llrussols. Jour- 
dan, on his side, was also marching thither. We 
now had only rcar-gunrd battles to fight, and at 
length, on the 22nd McasUUn' (.July 10), onv ad- 
vanced guard entered the capital of tho Ncthor- 
lands. A few days afterwards, the two arniies of 
the north and of the Samhre-aiid-Mousu, cflVctod a 
junction at that place. Nothing could ho of greater 
importance than this event ; one Iniiidred and fifty 
Ihoiiaand French, collected in tho capital of tho 
Netherlands, could [lOur down from that point iipim 
tho armies of Europe, who, hcaton on all side.s, 
were seeking, sonic to regain tho sea, others to re- 
gain the Rhine. The I'orlveNses of Coinld, Liiiidvo- 
cie.s, Valenciennes, and Le Q,uebnoy, which the al- 
lies had taken from us, were ininicdiately iiive.stod ; 
and the convention, upon the asaiimption that tho 
possession of the territory conferred absolute righ t, 
decreed that, if the garrison did not iniiiiodiately 
surrender, they should be put to tho sword. The 
convention had also pa.s3ed another decree, enacting 
that no more English should in future he made 
prisoners, by way of punishing all the hold offences 
of Pitt against France. Oiir soldiers would not 
cariy out this decree. A sergeant having taken 
some English, brought them to an officer. “ Why 
bast thou taken them ?” asked the aflicer. “ Be- 
cause we shall have to receive so many shots the 
less,” replied tho sergeant. “ Ti-iie,” replied the 
officer, “ but the representatives will oblige us to 
shoot them,” “ It will not he us,” retorted the 
sergeant, “ who will shoot them. Send them to 
the representatives, and if they are cannibals, why 
then let them e’en kill and eat them, if they like.” 

Thns our armies, acting at first upon the enemy’s 
centre, and finding it too strong for them, had 
divided themselves into two wings, which had 
marched, tho one along the Lys, the other along the 
Sambre. Pichegru had first he.aton Clerfait at 
Meucriieu and at Courtray, then Cohourg and the 
duke of York at Turcoing, and, lastly, had defeated 
Clerfait again at Hoogledo. After several fruit- 
lesp passages across the Sambre, Jourdan, brought 
to the Sambre by a happy idea of Carnot’s, had 
decided the success of our right wing at Fleurus. 
From that moment the allies, approached by both 
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wings, had abandoned the Netherlands to us. 
Such was the result of tho campaign. Our astound- 
ing Biircesses were everywhoro extolled. The vic- 
tory of Fleuvvia, the occupation of Chiirlcvoi, Ypves, 
Touvnay, Oudenardo, O&tend, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Brussels, and lastly, the junction of our armies in 
that capital, were looked upon as prodigies. Tltese 
successes did not gratify Kobespierre, who saw 
that the credit of the committee, especially of Car- 
not, was on the increase, to whom, it must be con- 
fessed, the success of the campaign was not in ao 
great a degree to he attributed. All the good done 
by the committees, and all the glory gained by 
them in the absence of Robespierre, could not but 
rise up against bim, and constitute his condemna- 
tion. On the other hand, one defeat would have 
revived the revolutionary fury in his favour, have 
given him Hceiiae to accuse the committees of want 
of energy or treason, have justified Ilia secession for 
the last four decades, have presented an extra- 
ordinary idea of his foresight, and raised his in- 
fluence to tlie highest pitch. He had, therefore, 
placed himself in the most melancholy position, 
that of wishing for reverses; and every circumstance 
proved that ho did wish for them. It did not be- 
come liim oitlier to give utterance to this wish or 
to suffer it to bo perceived ; but it was made per- 
ceptible, in spite of himself, in hia speeches; ho 
strove, in his addresses to the Jacobins, to diminish 
tho enthusiasm that tlie successes of the republic 
U\8pired ; he insinuated that the allies were re- 
tiring before ua aa they had done before Dumou- 
riez, only to return the sooner ; that in temporarily 
quitting our frontiers, they meant only to deliver 
ua to the dominion of those passions prosperity is 
apt to call forth. He added, moreover, that ‘‘ vic- 
tory over the euemy^s aiMuies was not that to which 
tlioy ought moat exclusively to aspire. The genu- 
ine victory,’* said he, “is that which the friends of 
liberty gain over factions ; it is this victory that 
restores to nations peace, justice, and prosperity. 
A nation does not acquiz’o glory by overthrowing 
tyrants or subjugating other nations. That had 
been the lot of the Romans, and of some other 
people : our destiny, far more aublime, is to found 
upon earth the empire of wisdom, justice, and 
virtue 

Robespierre had absented himself from the 
committee ever since the latter end of PrairiiU. 
It was now early in Thermidnr. It was nearly | 
forty days since he had seceded from his col- ' 
leagues ; it was time to adopt some resolution. ' 
Ills sworn friends declared openly that another 
' 31afc of May was desirable ; the Dumas, the Hen- 
‘ riots, and the Payans, urged him to give the signal 
for it. He did not possess the same taste for vio- 
lent measures as themselves, and could not identify 
himself with their brutal impatience. Accirstonied 
to carry every thing by words, and having greater 
respect for the law, he much preferred trying 
the experiment of a speech, in which he shoiila 
denounce the committees and call for their re- 
modelling. If he should euccced by this quiet 
method, he would become absolute master, without 
incurring any danger, and without an insurrection. 
Should he not succeed, these fair means would not 
exclude violent measui’cs j on the contrary, he 


ought to anticipate them. The 31st of May Iwirl 
been preceded by repoated harangiiea, by rtisp<*ct- 
ful applications, and it was not till after asking 
without having, that it endedby their being peruinp- 
torily demanded, llo resolved, tliercfuro, to em- 
ploy the same means as on the 31st of May, to 
cause in the first place a petition to be pre.seiited 
by the Jacobins, in the next place to deliver a 
grand speech, and lastly to make Saint-Jubt come 
forward with a report. If all these means proved 
insufficient, he had with him the Jacobins, the 
commune, and the armed force of Paris. But ho 
hoped after all not to have occasion to renew the 
scene of the 2nd of June, Ho had not audacity 
enough for this, and he still entertained too high a 
respect for the convention to desire it. 

For some time he had been labouring upon a 
voluminous speech, in which he exerted himself to 
expose tho abuses of the government, and to tlirnw 
all the evils which were imputed to it upon his 
colleagues. He wrote to Saint- Just to come back 
from the army. He detained In's brotJier, who 
ought to have set out for the frontiers of Italy ; he 
attended daily at the Jacobins, and made every 
arrangement for tlie attack. Aa it always happens 
in extreme situations, vai'ions incidents concur in 
incx'eaalng the general agitation. A person named 
Magenthies presented a ridiculous petition, praying 
that the punishment of death should be inflicted 
upon all who shDuld use oaths in which tlie name 
of God was introduced. At last a rcvolution.iry 
committee ordered some labouring men wlio had 
got drunk to be imprisoned as suspected persons. 
These two facts gave zdse to numerous observa- 
tions against Rfibespierre ; it was said that his 
Supreme Being was likely to prove a greater op- 
pressor than Christ, and we should shortly see tlie 
Inquisition re-established to maintain deism I Sen- 
sible of the danger of such accusations, he lost no 
time in denouncing Mageuchies at tho Jacobins as 
an aristocrat paid by foreigners to throw discredit 
upon theci’eeds adopted by the convention; he even 
caused him to be handed over to the revolutionary 
tribunal. Still hirther availing himself of his office 
of police, he had every one of the members of 
the revolutionury committee of indivisibility ap- 
prehended. 

The crisis approached, and it appears that the 
members of the committee of public welfare, and 
Barr^re in particulai*, would have boon glad to , 
have made peace with their formidable colleague ; 
but he had beconm so overbearing, that it was 
impossible to come tn any understanding with him. 
Borrh’e, returning home one evening with one of 
his confidents, threw himself into a chair, s;i}'ing, 
“This Robespierre is insatiable. Let him demand 
I Tallien, Bourdon (of the Oise), Thuriot, Guft'i'oy, 

^ Rovere, Leeoiniz’e, Pauis, BaiTas, Fz’eron, Legen- 
dre, Mouestier, Duhois-CranciS, Pouchd, Cambon, 
and the whole bantonist-trainf well and good : bufc 
Duval and Audouin, Leonard, Bourdon, Vadier, 
and Vouland, it is impossible to consent to that.” 
We see that Robespierre required even the sacri- 
fice of some members of the committee of general 
safety, and consequently there was no longer any 
possibility of a treaty. All that could be done was, 
to break with him at once, and stand the chances 
of the contest. However, not one of Robespierre’s 
adversaries would have dared to begin ; the mem- 
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bev8 of tl\e couimifctocti expected to be deiuvunced ; I 
tho proscribed Mountaineers Wcaifccd till their heads 
should he demanded ; all meant to anffei' them- 
selves to he attacked heforo they defended them- 
selves, and they acted wisely. It was much better 
to let Robespierre cnminence the engagement, and 
compromise himself in the eyes of the convention, 
by the demand of new proscriptions. They would 
then occupy the position of men defending thcii* 
lives, and even those of others ; for there was no 
foreseeing the extent of these immolations, if even 
one more were permitted. 

Every thing was ready, and the first movement 
commenced on the 3rd Tlierniidor at the Jacobins. 
Among the sworn friends of Robespierre was one 
named Sijaa, a sub-commissioner of the army- 
niovementa. There was a strong dislike against 
this commission for having ordered the successive 
departure of a great number of companies of artil- 
lery, and f(jr having thus diminished the armed 
force of Paris. Still no on© had ventured to prefer 
: any direct charge against him. Sij as began by com- 
plaining of the bccrccy in which Pyle the chief com- 
missioner was wrapt; and all the imputations winch I 
no one dared to impute eitlicr to Carnot op to the 
committee of public welhive were levelled at this 
chief comniis&ioiier. Sijas pvctciuled that there was 
but one course left, namely, to address themselves 
to the convention, and to denounce Pyle there. 
Another Jac<ibin denuniiccd one of the agents of 
the oummittcG of general safety. Couthon then 
spoke, and said that it w'as ucceasary to go still 
Further, and to present to the national convention 
an address iu respect of all the machinations which 
again threatened Ubcrly. I invite you,*’ said he, 
to submit your refiectiona to her consideration. 
Slio is pure, she will not suffer herself to be under 
tliB dominion of four or five villains. As for my- 
self, I declare that they shall never control me,” 
Couthon’a suggestion was forthwith adopted. The 
petition was prepared ; it was approved on the 5th 
Therrnidor, and on the 7th it was presented to tho 
convention. 

The style of this petition was, as usual, respectful 
in its style and language, but in point of fact im- 
perious. It stated that the Jacobins came to make 
the. bosom of the convention the deposltortj of the solid- 
hides of the people: this petition repeated the ac- 
customed declamations against foreigners and their 
accomplices, against the system of indulgence, 
against tlie alarm that liad been diffused for the 
sole purpose of creating a division in tlie national 
representation, against tho efforts that were made 
to render the worship of God ridiculous, etc. It 
tended to no precise conclusion, bnt stated, in a 
general niannerj “ You will make traitors, villains, 
and intriguers, tremble ; you will encourage the 
worthy member of society j you will maintain that 
union in which your strength consists, you will pre- 
serve in all its purity that sublime religion of which 
every citizen is the minister, and of which virtue is 
the only practics ; aud the people trusting in you, 
will consider that their duty and glory will consist 
in obeying and defending their representatives even 
unto death.” This was as much as to say in plaip 
terms, you must do what Robespierre dictates, or you 
will no longer be either obeyed or defended. The 
reading of this petition was hearlceiied to amidst n 
grave silence. No answer was given to it. It had 


hardly heen read before Duhois-CraiicdaHccnded the 
tribune, and, without alluding to tlicj petition or 
to the Jacobins, complaiiicd of the morrilieations to 
which, for the last six months, lie had been sub- 
jected, of the injustice ho had mot with in return 
for his services, and required that the committeo 
of public welfare miglU bo cliroetod to ivport upon 
his conduct, though lie said there were in that 
committee two of his accusers. lie required that 
such report should be presented within three days. 
His demand was assented to without a ainglo obser- 
vation, the assembly preserving the same silence as 
before. Barrera succeeded him in tho tribune. He 
came to submit an important report on the com- ; 
pavative state of France, in July 1793, and in July | 
1794. It is certain that the difference was very great, 
and that, were a comparison instituted between 
France, rended at one and tho same timo by the 
royalists, the federalists, and the foreign enemy, 
and between France, victorious on all the frontiers, 
and mi.stress of the Netherlands, they could nob 
refrain from rendering special thaiilis to that 
governiueiit which had eftVeted such a change in 
one year. These eulogies bestowed upon tho com- 
mittee was tho only way in which Barrh’O durst 
indirectly attack Robef>\)lerrQ ; nay, he oven bc- 
prnised him expressly in his report. With refor- 
cnco to the hollow agitations which prevailed, and 
tho misguided outcries of certain disturbers of Hie 
peace, who wevo calling for another 31sb of May, 
he said that a representative who enjoyed a patri- 
otic reputation, earned by five years of toil, and by 
his unshaken principles of indopendeiicoand liberty, 
had wai’inly refuted this counter revolutionary lan- 
guage.” Tho convention listened attentively to 
this report, and every one went hia way in the ex- 
pectation of some important event. Each rcgai'dod 
his fellow in silence, and durst neither question or 
explain. 

On the next day, the dth Tliermidor, Robes- 
pierre settled upon delivering his famous speech. 
All his agents had thoir cue, and Saint-Jii.st arrived 
in the course of the day. The convention, seeing 
him in that tribune where he appeared so seldom, 
were in expectation of a decisive scene. Citi- 
zens,” said he, “ let others di*aw flattering pictures 
for you; I come to tell you useful truths. I come 
not to realize the ridiculous terrors diffused by 
perfidy; but I wish to extinguish, if possible, the 
torch of discord by the mere force of truth. I 
come to defend before you your outraged authority 
and violated liberty. I shall defend myself ; you 
will not be surprised at that; you ere not like the 
tyrants with whom you are in conflict. The cries 
of outraged innocence do not importune your ears, 
and you cannot but be sensible that this cause 
nearly concerns yon.” Robespierre then depictured 
tho agitations which had prevailed for some time, the 
apprehensions that had been circulated, the design.s 
imputed to the committee and to himself against 
the convention. "We,” exclaimed he, "attack 
the convention. And what are we without her I 
Who is it that has defended her at the peril of his 
life I Who is it that has devoted himself to rescue 
it from tho hands of the factious?” Robespierre 
replied, that it was himself; and lie called his 
having dragged from the convention Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Gensonn^, Potion, Barbaroux, D.^nton, 
Camille-Desmoulins, &c., defending the convention 
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against fictions Aftei tliG jnoorB of devotedness mate actions on the paifc of otlicis aio onmes in 
which he had dcmonstiatedj he cxpiessed hia me A man is shndeied as soon as it is Known 
astonishment that sinistei leporta should have been that he is aeqiiamtul with me* others are fnigiven 

ciiculatcd ‘‘la it tiue,” said he, “that odious tlicir open oftcnces, as for myself, my zeal is made 

lists liave been hawked about, wheiem a ceiUm a ciime Ta] o horn me my* conscience, and I am 
number of niembcis of the convention have been the most miserable of men, I do not even en]oy 
pointed out as victims, and that these hats weie the nghts of a citizen j nay, I am not even allowed 
fii at said to have emanated fiom the committee of to fulfil the duties of a lepresentatne of the 
public welfaie, and then said to liave been my people/^ 

work 1 Is it tiue that some have daied to suppose Bobespiene thus defended himself by subtle and 
meetings of the committee, ngoioua leaolutions diffuse remoiistiances, and for the fust time he 

that never had existence, and arrests not less found the convention giave, taciturn, and as it weie 

chimeuoaP Is it tiiie that some peiaona have weary of the length of his speech At last he 

taken the pains to peisuade a ceitam numbei of came to the pith of the question he began to be 
iiieproachahle lepresentatives that their destruc- theaccusei* Taking a cursory suivey of all the 
turn was lesolvcd upon, and to peisuade all those depoitments of the government, he lust censuicd 
who, by some eiror, had paid an inevitable tiibuto with iniquitous malice tho fin incial Rystem Oiigi- 
to the fatality of ciicumstances and to human nator of the law of the 22nd praiin), be dwelt 
impcifection, that they weie doomed to the late of with a gieat show of sympithy upon the law con- 
conspuafcois ^ Is it fciiio that impoatiiie has been cerning the life annuities , there was nothing even 
propagated with such art and audacity, that a gieat to the mai'tjnujn, against winch he did not seem to 
number of membeia ceased to sleep at their own rise m judgment, saying tliat inti iguois had lim 
homes* Yes, the facts aie certain, and the pioofa iied the convention into violent measuics “In 
of them aie faefoLo the committee of public wel- whose hands aio the finances*'^ he exclaimed 
fare’” “In the hands of reuilhns, of notoiious rogues, 

He thou complained that the accusation pre- of the Cambons, the Malhimds, and the Ramels.’* 
feircd fin masfe against the committees terminated He then passed to the wu dcpaitmont, spoke with 
at length in being levelled at him alone He cx- disdam of those victoiics which had just been as- 
pl lined tint his name had been identified with cribed with an aindemic Jlip})anci) (/u/eitid acade- 
whatevci misconduct had occurred m the govern- wtiyttr), as though they hid not cost eithei blood or 
ment, that if intnota wore impiisoned instead of toil “Keep nn attuitive watch,” cried he, “Keepan 
aiiatoGiatb, it was said, It %$ Robc^pie) re aho des%re$ attentive watch on victory , Keep an attentive watch 
it, tint if some patriots bad fallen, it was said, It upon Belgium. Yoiii enemies are retiiing and 
IS liobespieue kKo orde)ed if, that if Dumcrous leaving you to youi intestine divisions , look to the 
agents of the committee of geiieial safety set no end ot the campaign They have some dissen- 
hmits to then, extortion and their rapine, it was sums aiiumg the geneials > the militaiy aiistocracy 
saidf It ts Hobcspien ^ V-ho sends them, tliatif some is piotected , the tiusty gcnoials are peisccuted ; 
new lawpiessed hf'avily on the fuudholdeis, it was the imhtaiy .adniinisti ition wiaps itself up in a 
said, It %s Robe^picne who riawb them He then suspicious authmity These tiuths arc cpigiam- 
said that be was icpieseuted as the author of every mitic” He spoke no finther upon Caiiiot and 
species of mischief foi the purpose of ruining him, Baiiere, he lelfc to Saint Just the task of con- 
tlut he had hpen called a tyiant, and that, on the demning the plans of Caiiiot We see that this 
fete in honoiii uf the Supicme Being — that day wietcbed man flung ovei cvciy thing the biLtetness 
when the convention hud stiicken atheism and of that gall in winch he w is absorbed He next 
priestly despotism with one blow, when she had enlaiged upon the committee ot geneial safety, on 
attached all gcncious lieaits to the Revolution — the Tn.iltitude of it'^» agents, on thou cruelties, their 
that day, ill shut, of happiness and puie entUu- lapine , ho denounced Am vi and Jagot as having 
suisrn, tlie picsidenfc of the natiounl conventwin, sewed upon the police, and doing eveiy thing to 
while addressing the assembled people, hid been vilify the revoluti maiy government He com- 
insultcd by guilty cieatuies, and that these men plained of the saicahius utteied m the tiibime with 
were repiosentativcs! lliey had called him icspect to Catlrume Thcot, and a&scrtcd that mt,n 
tjiantl and why 1 because he had acquued some eiicouiiged the belief of feigned cmispiiucies m 
influence by speaking the hngnage of truth order to conceal it al ones He desciibcMl the two 
“ And what is it ye want,” he excTauned, “ jo who committees is addicted to intiigius, ami eugigcd, 
wish tiuth to he poweiless iii the mouths of the in some dcgiee, in tho schemea of the anti lutioiial 
representatives of the Ficnch people 1 Truth faction In the whole existing systcuu he lound 
assuredly has hei power, she is subject to angei ; nothing good but the i evohdionai y (joiei nmfint, and 
she also IS despotic, she also utteis hei touching in that solelj the principlt., not tho mode in winch 
and teiiible accents which foicibly vibrate m it was coined out The pimciplo was his , it was 
pine hearts as well as m guilty consciences, and he who c lused tint governmeut to be instituted, 
which falsehood Ins not the power ot imititing but it was his .advcrgaiica who conupted it 
anymore than to Salmoneus v. is given the faculty Such is the substance of Robi ^pieiie’s \oluTni- 

of imitating the tlmndei of the gods But blame nous declamations Atlcngth he concluded with this 
the nation tor all this, blame the people, who aie summaiy. “ We tassert that theic exists a conspi- 
affected by truth, and have a strong regard for hei racyagaiiist the public hbcity, tint it dciives its 
Who am I, myself who am accused* a slave of strength from a ciimmal combuution, caiiymg on 
Ubeity, a living mart}T of the republic, the vmtim its intrigues m the very body ot tho convention; 
as much as tho enemy of ciime Every whipster that this combination has accomplices in the com* 
abuses me. 'ilie most indifferent, the most legia- mrttee of geneial safety, and in the oflices of that 
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committGO whieli they govern ; that the enemies 
of the republic have bct tliia committee in opposi- 
tion to tlie committee of public welfare, and thus 
constituted two adverse governments ; that mem- 
bers of tile coniniittee of public welfare are en- 
gaged in tbia conspiracy ; that the coalition thus 
formed is striving to ruin the patriots and the 
country. What is the remedy for this evil 1 To 
punish tlie traitors, to remodel the offices of the 
committee of general safety, to purify the com- 
mittee itself, and to render it subordinate to the 
committee of public welfare, to purify even the 
committee of public welfare, to constitute the go- 
vernment under the supreme authority of the 
national convention, which is the centre and the 
judge, and thus crush all the factions by the weight 
of the national authority, in order to raise upon 
their ruins the omnipotence of justice and liberty. 
Such are the principles. If it is impossible to 
assert them without passing for an ambitious man, 
I shall conclude that the principles are proscribed, 
and that tyranny reigns among us j but not that I 
should on that account be silent on the subject 5 
for what can he objected to a man who is in the 
right, and who is ready to die for liis country ? I 
am made to enter into a conflict with crime— not 
to govern it. The time is uot yet arrived when 
worthy persons can serve theii’ country with 
impunity.” 

ilobespierro had commenced his speech in 
silence, and in silence he concluded it. In every 
part of the hall all continued mute, while they atten- 
tively surveyed him. Those deputies, once so anx- 
ious to cheer liim, were frigid as ice ; they uttered 
nothing, and seemed to have the courage to exhibit 
a chill reserve, now that the tyrants, divided among 
themselves, looked to them as judges, The faces 
of all had become impenetrable. A faint kind of 
hollow murmur gradually aroso in the assembly, 
but no one dui’st rise to speak. Leeointre (of Ver- 
sailles), one of the most energetic of Robespierre’s 
enemies, was the first to present himself at the 
tribune, but it was to move that the speech bo 
printed, — such w’as still the hesitation, even of the 
boldest, to enter upon the attack. Bourdon (of 
the Oi&e) ventured to state his opinion against tho 
printing of the speech, saying that it involved 
q^uestions too serious, and he required a reference 
to the two committees. Barrere, always prudent, 
supported the motion for printing, and at the 
saiiiQ Lime remarked, that in a free eounti’y every 
thing ought to be printed. Couthon rushed to tlie 
tribune, indignant at witnessing a wrangling in- 
stead of a burst of enthusiasm, and not only 
ui'gently called for the printing of the speech, but 
that It be sent to every one of the communes, as 
well as to the lunuics. lie was compelled, he said, 
to pour forth the feelings of his wounded heart, 
since, for some time past, the deputies most faith- 
ful to the cause of the people had been subjected 
to the most scandalous treatment; they were ac- 
cused of shedding blood, and of desiring to shed 
more; and yet, if he could believe that he had 
contributed to the destruction of a single innocent 
person, he should kill himself with grief. The 
speech of Couthon called into action what little 
submission there remained in the assembly, and the 
vote passed, that the speech be printed and sent to 
all the municipalities. 
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The adversaries of Robcapiurro were about to 
labour under a, disadvantage; but Vadicr, Cainbon, 
Billaiid-Varennes, Pania, and Aniar, desired to bo 
heard in reply to tho accusations of Robespierre. 
Their courage received fresh vigour from the dan- 
ger, and the conflict commenced. All wanted to 
apeak at once. The turn of each was settled, 
Vadier was first allowed to explain himself. He 
justified the committee of general safety, and main- 
tained that the report in respect of Catharine 
Thdot had for its object to reveal a Bubatantivo 
and a deep-laid conspiracy ; and he added, in a 
significant tone, that he possessed documents prov- 
ing its importance and its danger, Cambon justi- 
fied his financial laws and liis integrity, which was 
universally known and admii*ed, in a post where 
the temptations were so great. He spoke with his 
usual impetuosity ; he proved that none but the 
stock-jobbers could be hurt by his financial mea- 
sures, and then throwing off the reserve which had 
been kept up thus far, is high time,” ho ex- 
claimed, “to tell the whole truth. Is it I who 
ought to be accused for having made myself master 
in any one thing 1 The man who has inado him- 
self master of every tiling, the man who has para- 
lysed your will, is the man who has just spoken, — 
that man is Robespierre I” This vchemonce dis- 
concerted Robespierre, As if ho had been ac- 
cused of playing the tyi’.ant in financial matters, ho 
declared that he had never meddled with finances; 
that of course he could never restrain the freedom 
of the convention in this matter, and that, at any 
rate, in attacking Gambon’s plans, ho meant not to 
attack his intentions. He liad, for all that, called 
him a rogue. Billaud-Varenncs, a no less formid- 
ahle antagonist, said that it was higli time to put 
the whole facts in evidence ; he spoke of tho sccua- 
sion of Robespierre from the committees, of the 
removal of the companies of artillery, of which no 
more than fifteen had been sent out, although tlio 
law allowed twenty-four to be sent out. He added, 
that he was determined to throw off all disguise; 
and he had rather that his dead body should serve 
for a footstool to an ambitious man, than counte- 
nance his proceedings by his silence. lie called 
for the report upon the decree which ordered the 
printing of the speech. Panis complained of the 
continual calumnies of Robespiorre, who had wanted 
to make him pass for the author of the September 
murdei-s; he wanted that Robespierre and Couthon 
should explain their motives as to the five or six 
deputies, the sacrifice of whom they had been fur 
a month past incessantly deuiaiuling at tho Jaco- 
bins. Immediately the same thing was called for 
on all sides. Robespierre replied with hesitation, 
that he had merely come to expose abuses, and 
that he was not bound to justify or accuse this or 
that person. “Name them; name the individuals !” 
was the cry. Robespierre evaded the question, 
and said, that “ since he had possessed the coui’age 
, to communicate to tho convention intelligence 

I which he deemed useful, he did nob think ” 

I He was again interrupted. “ You who pretend to 
be endued with the courage of virtue,” cried Char- 
lier, “ pray exemplify the virtue of truth. Name 
them ; name the individuals I” The confusion in- 
creased. The question of printing was resumed. 
Amur insisted on referring the speech to the com- 
mittee. Barrere perceiving the advantage of de- 
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chu'ing for those who wero for a reference to the 
coninnttecSj made a sort of apology for having 
made a contrary motion. At last the convention 
rovolred its decision, and declared that Robes- 
pierre’s speech, instead of being printed, should bo 
referr^^d to the consideration of the two com- 
mittees. 

This sitting was a truly extraordinary event. All 
the deputies, habitually so submissive, had again 
taken heart. As for Robespierre, who never ex- 
hibited anything else than auperciUousness without 
an atom of audacity, he was taken by surprise, 
rebuffed, and dejected. He had need to cowpOBo 
himself ; he burned to his trusty Jacobins, to 
regain his friends, and to borrow courage fi*om 
them. They were already apprized of the event, 
and were anxiously awaiting hia arrival. No 
sooner did he appear, than he was greeted with 
applause. Couthon followed him, and shared the 
acclamations. He was requested to read the speech. 
Robespierre occupied them two long hours in re- 
psatin^ it to them. Every moment he was inter- 
rupted by shouts and frenzied cheering. He had 
hardly concluded, before he added a few words of 
Jnmentatioii and grief, Tliia speech whicli you 
have just been hearing,” said he, “ is my last will 
and testament. I have seen tin's to-day ; the bonds 
of the wicked are ao strong, that I cannot hope to 
cscapo them. I fall without regret ; I leave you 
my memory ; it will be dear to you, and you will 
protect it from insult.” At these words thoy cried 
i>ut that now was not the time to give way to de- 
spondency and despair ; that, on the contrary, they 
would avenge the father of the country upon the 
congregation of the wicked. Henriot, Dumas, 
Cofiiiihnl, and Payan, surrounded liiin, and de- 
clared that they were quite ready to act. Henriot 
said, that he had not forgotten the way to the 
convention. ‘^Separate tlie wicked from the weak- 
minded,” said Iloljespierre to them ; “deliver the 
convention from the villains who oppress it ; ren- 
der it the service that it, expects of you, as ou the 
3l8t of May and the 2nd of June. March, and 
once more save liberty 1 if, in spite of all these 
efforts, we must fall, why then, my friends, you 
shall see me drink the hemlock with tranquillity.” 

Robespierre,” exclaimed a deputy, I will drink 
it with thee J” 

Couthon proposed to the society a new purifica- 
tory scrutiny, and desired the instant expulsion of 
those deputies who had voted against Robespierre; 
he had a list of them on liia pciwon, which he im- 
mediately furnished. His motion was carried 
amidst a frightful uproar. Collofi d’Herbois came 
lorwai’d to offer some observations, but was over- 
whelmed u’ith yells. Ho spoke of his services, of 
his dangers, and of Ladmiral’s two shots at him. 
He was sneered at, abused, and driven from the 
tribune. All the deputies present, and pointed out , 
by Couthon, wore expelled, eoine of them even . 
were beaten. Collot escaped from amidst the 
Icuives pointed against him, The society was re- 
inforced on that day by all the fij^hting men, who, 
in times of agitation, gained admission cither with 
false tickets, or even without any. They added 
violence to words, and they were even quite ready 
to add murder. Payan, the national agent, who 
was a man of execution, proposed a bold scheme. 
Ho was for going at once and seizing eveiy one of 


the conspirators ; which could very easily bo done, 
for they were all of them at that inomont assem- 
bled in those committees to which they belonged 
as members. This struggle might have been tlnia 
terminated, without a conflict, by an off-hand at- 
tack. Robespierre set himself against this; he 
disliked such decisive modes of action ; ha thought 
that it would be better to pursue the precedent of 
the 3l‘9t of May, A solemn petition had already 
been made; he had made a speech ; Saint-Just, 
who had lately arrived from the army, was to 
make a report the next morning ; he, Robespierre, 
would again speak, and if thoy wore unsuooosslul, 
the magistrates of the people, meanwhile assem- 
bled at the eommune, and supported by the armed 
force of the sections, were to declare that the 
people had resumed their sovereignty, and would 
proceed to deliver the convention from the vilhiiiiB 
who Jed them astray. Tlie plan was thus settled 
according to precedents. The meeting broke uj), 
pledging themselves for the next day, namely, 
Robespieri'e to be at the convention, the Jacobins 
ill their hall, the municipal magistrates at the 
commune, and Henriot at the head of the sections. 
They reckoned, moreover, upon the young men in 
the school of Mara, whose commandant, Labret^cbe, 
was devoted to tlie cause of the commune. 

Such were the events of the clay of tlie 8th 
Thermidor, the last of the sanguinary tyranny 
whioh had afflicted France ; nevertlielehs, on that 
very day the horrible revolutionaiy machine did 
not cease its work. The tribunal liad been sitting, 
and victims had been conveyed to the scaffold, In 
their number were two eminent poets, Roucher, 
author of the “ Mois,” and Andr^ Chenier, who left 
admirable indications of genius, and whom France 
will have to regret as much as any other of the 
young men of genius, orators, writers, and generalb, 
devoured by the scaffold and by the war. These two 
sons of the muses cheered one am^ther when in tho 
fatal cart by reciting verses ot Racine’s. Young I 
Andr^, on mounting the soaffold, uttered the cry I 
of’genius stopped short in its career: “To die vso 
young!” he exclaimed, striking bis forehead, “ there 
was something there*!” 

During the night which followed, there was agi- 
tation going forward in all tho parties, and each 
party thought of concentrating its own strength. 
The two committees had met, and were deliberat- 
ing on the iniportaut events of the day and on 
those of tho morrow. What had just passed at the 
Jacobin.s proved tliat the mayor and Henriot 

• He is represented by DTsraeU as waiting for bla turn 
to be dragged to the guillotine, wUeu he commenced this 
poem. 

"Cormae un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zfephyx, 
Anime la fin d'un beau jour ; 

Au pied de PSchafaud J'essaie eceore ma lyre, 

Peut-dtre est-cc bientot mon tourf 

“Peut-§trc avant quel'heure en cerclc promen^e 
Aitpos6 5UI I'&maii brillant, 

Pans ies solxnnte pas ofl sa route eat bornSe, 

Son pied sonore et vigilant, 

Xe sommeil du tombeaupresseramapaupi&re” 


Curiosities of IIS'., vol. k (Poetical and Grammstfea] 
Deatha.) Trans. 
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'woulil tlcclaYe for triiimviva, and that on the 
next day they filiould have to Btrngj^lo agciinst tlie 
entire force ot' the coniraunes. To catiso theao two 
principal leaders to ho approhciuled would have 
l)Gcn the moat pruclont comae, but the committees 
still Imaitaled; they would and they would not; 
they aeeinecl to feci a sort of regret in having be- 
gun the struggle. The committees plainly saw, 
that if the convention were strong enough to van- 
quish Eoboapierre, she would rcaume all her 
poweva, and that they would be snatched from the 
blows of their rival, but disposaesaed of ihe dicta- 
toisliip. It would no doubt have been much better 
to liavti come to terms with him ; but it was now 
too late. Eobespierre bad taken good csive not to 
go among them, after the sitting at the Jacobins. 
S iint-Juat, who had just arrived from the army a 
few hours previously, was watching them, lie 
was silent; they asked him for the report with 
which ha had been entriistccl at the time of his 
List being present; the committees wished to hear 
it read. He rc'])lied that ho had it not with him, 
but had given it to one of lua colleagues to read. 
He was requested to state its conclusions; he re- 
fused that also. At this moment Collot entered, 
incensed at tlio treatment which ho had experienced 
at the Jacobins. “What are they doing at the 
Jac<ih(na?’’ said Saint-Just to him. “Host thou 
aak?’' icpliod Collet angrily; “art thou not the 
uucmnplico ol riobespirrre? Have you not con- 
certed your plans together? I bcc it plain enough, 
j’oii Jiave formed au irifamoiia triiiErivirate, and 
that you want to aaaaaamaie us; but if wo full, you 
will not long enjoy the fruit of your crimes.” 
Then going up to Saint-Just with vehemence, 
“ Tliot! dost intend,” said he, “ to denounce us to- 
moqrow morning; thou hast thy pnohet full of nolCB 

against us; show them Saint-Just emptied 

his pockets, and assuied Oollot that he had nothing 
of the kimh Collot was appeased, and Saint-Just 
was ordered to come at eleven the next movuing to 
communicate his report beiore leading it lo the 
assembly. The committees, before they separated, 
agreed lo ask the coiivoution to diachar^o Henriot, 
and to summuii the nia^or and the national agent 
to the hai. 

Saint-Jnst hastened away to prepare his report, 
wliicli wag not jot written; mid denounced, with 
much more brevity and force than Robespieire 
had done, the conduct of the coinrnittecs touards 
theii’ colleagues, their usurpation of affairs in 
general, the iinperiousnoas of Billaud-Varenues, 
and the false niaiiceuvres of Carnot, who had con- 
veyed Picbegru’s army to the coasts of ’^landers, 
and had meant to tear away sixteen thousa^id men 
from Jourdun. This report was as perfidious, and 
in another way quite as able, ns that of Robea- 
pieri’e. Saint- Just resolved to read it to the con- 
ventiDii without showing it to the committees. 

While the conspirators were concerting toge- 
ther, the Mountaineers, who had hitherto contented 
themselves with connnumcating their appreUen- 
sions to one another, and had formed no plot, now 
hmu'ied to the houses of each other, and agreed to 
attack Robespierre in a more formal manner on 
the following day, and to get him impeached, if it 
Were possible. To bring this about, they would 
require the concurrence of the deputies of the 
Phiny whom they had frequently threatened, and 
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whom Rol>e9)>iuri'o, affecting the clmviictuv of mode- 
rator, had formerly clefciulod. TIkJ had tlicri'- 
fore but slight chums to thcli* favour. Ilowevcii* 
they sought out Coissy d’Anglns, Hnraiid-MailLaiio 
and Palasiic-Champoanx, all three of them con- 
stituents, and whose examplo was likely to dcjcido 
the others. They told them that they would be 
accountable for all the blood that llobespierre 
might 3 'et spill, if they did not agree to vote against 
him. Repulsed at first, they returned three times 
to the charge, and at length obtained the desired 
promise. They bestirred themselves vigorously 
the wholo of the morning of the 9tb *, Tallicn pro- 
mised to make the first attack, and only desired 
that others would venture to follow him. 

Every one hastened to his post. Fleurlot, the 
mayor, and Payan, the national agent, wore at llie 
commune. Henviot was on horseback with hia 
aides-de-camp, and was riding through the streets 
of Pavia. The Jacobins had commenced a perma- 
nent sitting. Tlio deputies, who had turned out 
early in the morning, had repairod to the conveji- 
tion before the ufeuivl hour. They }uiCGd the lob- 
bies tumultuously, and tlic Mountaiiic’ors conversod 
with tliem in an animated inamier, so as to decide 
tliem ill their favour. It was half-pnst eleven 
o’clock. Tallien was speaking to some of his col- 
leagues at mm of the doors of the hall, when he 
saw Saint-Jufit enter, who ascended tlio tribunp, 
“Now is the tune I” be cxclnimcd ; “ wo’ll go in.” 
They followed him; tho benches filled; and Itm 
assembly awaited in silence tlie opening of tha( 
scene, one of the grandest iu our stormy revolu- 
tion. 

Saint-Just, who had broken bis word with his 
colleagues, and who Imcl not gfino to road his r(‘pnrf 
to them, was in the tribune. Tho two RohuBpierroB, 
Jjebas, and Coiithon, were seated beside one an* 
otlier. Collot d’Herbois was in tlie chair. Saint- 
Just said that he was cominifesioncd by the cominlt- 
to make a report, and thou was allowed to 
speak. He set out with asserting that lie belonged to 
no faction, and that he belonged only to truth; that 
tJie tidbuno might prove the Taipeinn rock to him 

’■o many others, buL that he should nevertheless 
give his opinion without reserve upon tlio dissen- 
sions which had broken out. Tahicii scarcely let 
him hnisli tlicso jn'eJiminaij' sentences, befoi-e lie 
asked leave to speak on a call to order, and obtained 
it. “The repubUCj” said he, “is in the most un- 
fortunate condition, and no good citizen can lielji 
shedding tears ovei' her. Yesterday a member of 
the goverument separated himbelf and denounced 
his colleagues; another is doing the same to-da j 
'rids la only aggravating our calamities. I desire 
that at length the veil may be entirely thron n 
aside.” Scarcely Were theao words uttered, win n 
cheers burst forth. It waa prolonged and renewed 
for the third time. This was the signal, the har- 
binger of the fall of the triumvirs. Billaud-Va- 
reiuies, who took possession of the tribune after 
T&lUvn, said that the Jacobins had the preceding 
evening held a seditious sitting, which was attended 
by ambushed assassins, who have avowed a design 
of slaughtering the convention. General indigna- 
tion was manifested, “ I sec,” added Billaud- 
Vareuucs^ “ I see in the galleries one of the men 
who yesterday threatened the trusty doputirs 
Let him be scoured.” He was immediulely seized 
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and ^ivGii into the cu&tudy of the gendarmes. Bil- 
laud then luaintained that Saint-Juat had no right 
to speak in the iiaiiic of the coniniittcea, inaamucli 
as lie had not couimunicrtted hia report to them; 
that this tvas the moment for the assembly to be 
firm, for pcrisli slie must if slie exhibited any weak- 
ness. “ No, no,” cried the deputies, waving their 
hats; “she svill not be wealc, she aliall not perish.” 
Lobus claimed to be heard before Billaud had gone ' 
from the trilnine; ho agitated himself, and made a 
great noise to get possession of the tribune. At the 
desire of all thu deputies, he was called to order, 
lie renewed Ids demand to be heard. “To the 
Ahbaye with the seditious follow !” cried several 
voices of tho Mountain. Billaud coiUiiitied, and 
throwing aside all delicacy, said that Robespierre 
had always sought to rule the committees; that 
he liad seceded, when they were opposed to his 
law of the 22d Prairial, and the use which he 
purposed to maim of it; that he was for retaining 
the noble Lavaletto, a conspirator at Lille, in the 
national guard; that lie had prevented the arrest 
of Henriot, an accomplice of Hebert’s, in order to 
make kim his ci^atat'e^ thai he moreover opposed 
tho apprehension of a secretary of the committee, 
who liad .stolen one hundred and foiU'tBen thousand 
francs; that ho had caused the best rovolutiouary I 
coiiimitteo of Paris to bo closed by means of his 
ofticQ of police; that he always had doue just what 
ho pleased, and wanted to luaUe himself absolute 
master. Bdlaud added, that he could adduce many 
other facta, but it would suilice to say, that, on the 
pt’acediiig day, Robeapiorre’s agents at the Jaco- 
bins, the Buiiiascs and the Coflinlials, had settled 
amongst each other to decimate the national con- 
vonbiou. While Bilhiud was enumerating tliese 
grievances, bursts of indignation every now and I 
then escaped the assembly. Robespierre, livid with 
rage, had left hia seat, and was endeavouring to 
ascend the steps of the tribune. Standing behind 
Billaud, he deniauded of the president with extreme 
violence permission to speak. He seized the mo- 
ment when Billaud was about concluding, to renew 
lufc. deiiiiuid with still greater vehemence. “ Down 
with tlie tyi’aut ! down with the tyrant !” was , 
shouted in all parts of the hall. Twice was this i 
accusing cry raised, and it proclaimed that the 
assembly dared at length to give him the name 
which he deserved. While he was still endeavour- 
ing to gain a hearing, Tallien, who had darted to 
the ti’ibuue, claimed permission to speak, and ob- 
tained ifc before him. “It was but tliis moment,” 
said he, “ that I desired that the veil might be en- 
tirely torn off; I now perceive that it soon will be. 
The couspirators are unmasked. I knew that my 
head was in daiigei', and hitherto I have kept 
silence; but yesterday I attended the sitting of the 
Jacobins, I witnessed the form.ation of the army of 
the new Cromwell formed ; I shuddered for my 
country, and I armed myself with a dagger, re- 
solved to plunge ifc into his bosom, if the conven- 
tion had not the courage to pass a decree of im- 
peacluneut.” As he fiuished these words, Tallien 
exhibited his dagger*, and they sbowei’ed their 
plaudits upon him. He then moved for the arrest 
of the chief of the conspirators, Henriot. Billaud 
proposed to add that of Duinas, the president, and 
• The render will remember Mr. Burke’s attempted 
parallel of this scene. Tiajis. 


of a niiaii luinied Boulanger, who had boon the day 
before one of the most violent agitators at the Ja- 
cobins. They iinniodiateiy decreed the apprelien- 
sioii of those throo culprits. 

At this moment Barrere entered, to submit to 
the assembly the propositions upon wliich the com- 
mittee had deliberated the previous night before it 
broke up. Robespierre, who liad not quitted tlie 
tribune, took advantage of this interval again to 
demand leave to speak. His adversaries were de- 
termined to refuse it, fearlnl lest any rcinaina of 
fear or servility should he iiwakcned by his ^'o^ce. 
Placed, all of them, at the top of the Mmintain, 
they raised fresh clamours, and, while Robespierre 
was turning first to the president, tlien to the as- 
sembly, shouted with voices of thunder, “ Down 1 
down with the tyrant !” Barrere again oblained 
leave to speak before Robespierre. It is said liiat 
this man, who, out of vanity, was desirous of play- 
ing a part, and now trembled from weakness at 
having taken upon himself to perfoian one, had 
two speeclies in his pocket, one for Robespierre, 
the other for tho committees; he developed the 
imipaskhni settied tho previous iiisht, which ovta, 
to abolish the post of coniiinmdant general, to est.a- 
bJish that old law of tJjo JegisJative assembly, by 
which each commander of a legion cumniamled in 
turn the armed force of Paris, and lastly, to sum- 
mon to tlie bar the mayor and the natiuiial agent, 
to answer therefor the tranquillity of the capital, 
This decree was forthwith passed, and an officer of 
tho assembly went to communicate it to the com- 
mune in tho greatest possible perd. 

Wlien the decree proposed by Barrere had been 
adopted, the enumeration of the wrongs that Robea- 
piei*te had committed was resumed. Every one 
came in turn to make his chai’ge. Vadior, wlio 
fancied that he had discovered an Important con- 
spiracy in seizing Catherine Th^ot, stated what he 
had omitted to say thcpreceding day,thatDom Gerle 
had a certificate of civism signed by Robespierre, 
and tl)at in Catluu-jne's mattrass had been found a 
letter, in which she called Robespierre her beloved 
sou. lie then enlarged upon the espionage w’ith 
which the committees were Rurrounded, with the 
prolixity of an old man, and a tardiness by no 
means suited to the agitation of the moment. Tal- 
lien, getting impatient, reascended the tribune, and 
again addressed tho assembly, saying, that the 
question ought to be brought back to its ipipstion, 
really to be sctLled, They had in fact 'koreUd 
Henriot, Dumas, and Boulanger, ami they had 
called Robespierre a tyrant, but yefc they had taken 
no decisive resulation. Tallien observed, that it 
was not upon a few circumstances in the lite of 
that man, called a tyrant, on which tliey were to 
form a judgment, but that they were to consider 
the whole tenor of his life. He then commenced 
an eucrgetie picture of the conduct of that cow- 
ardly, supercilious, and blood-thirsty orator. Robos- 
pierre, choked with rage, interrupted him with 
cries of fui'y. Louchet said : “ This must he 
put an end to.” “ A warrant of arrest against 
Robespierre I” — “ The accusation against th\ 
grand accuser!” added Loseau. “The accusa- 
tion ! The accusation !” shouted a great num- 
ber of deputies. Louchet rose, and, looking around 
I him, asked if iiny one seconded him, “ Yei^, 
I yes,” replied a hundred voices. Robespierre, the 
H h 2 
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younger, said from his place: “ I shared the crimes 
ot my brother ; let me he joined with him.” 
Scarcely tiny attention was paid to this act of de- 
votedness. The arrest I the arrest !” was still 
the cry. At this moment Robespierre, who was 
incessantly pacing from hia place to the bureau, 
and from the bui'eaii to his place, again went up to 
the president and demanded leave to speak. But 
Thuriot, who had succeeded Collot dTIei'bois in 
the chair, answered him only by ringing the bell. 
Robespierre then turned towards the Mountain, 
where he observed only cold friends or furious 
enemies. He next turned hia eyes to^vni’ds the 
plain. It is to you,” said he, pure and virtuous 
men, that I address mysolf, and not to brigands.” 
They either turned away their heads or tbreatenod 
him. Once more he addre.Sbod the president. 

For the last time,” he exclaimed, “ president of 
assassins, I desire to be heard.” He uttered the 
concluding words in a faint and stifled voice. ^^Tlio 
blood of Dantoii sunocatea ihee !” said Gamier 
(of the Aube). Impatient of this struggle, Duval 
rose 2 fuj safei, ^ Presideat, is this m-tn any /ongnr 
to be master of the eoiiveution?” “ Ab,” added 
Frdron, ‘Miow hard a tyrant is to be beaten down.” 

To tlio vote I to the vote 1” cried Loseau. The 
aiTe&t so generally called for was [»ut to the vote, 
and decreed amidst tremendous uproar. No sooner 
was the decree passed, than on every side of the 
hall tho members rose and shouted, Liberty foi* 
over 1 Long livo the republic 1 Tlje tyrants are do 
more I” 

A great number of membera rose and said, that 
they hud intended to voce for tho arrest of Robes- 
pieiTQ’s accomplices, Saint-Just and Couthon. They 
were immediately included in the decree. Lebus 
desired to be associated with them ; his desire was 
granted, as well as that of the younger Robes- 
pierre. These men still excited such ajipreljen- 
sion, that the officers of the hall had not dared to 
come forward to take them to the bar. On seeing 
tlicxn retain their seats, some of the rnembers asked 
why they did not go down to the place of the ac- 
cused. The president replied, that the officers had 
not been able carry the order into execution. 
Tho .shout of, “ To the bar 1 to the bar !” now be- 
came general. Tho five accused went down thither. 
Robespierre furious, Saint-Juat calm and contemp- 
tuous, and the others thuudorstriick at this humi- 
! liatioLi so new to them. They were at length at 
tliat place whither they had sent Vergniaud, 
Brissot, Petlon, Camille Desinoulins, Danton, and 
i so many othors of their coUeaguefl, so renuarkable 
for their virtue, genius, or courage. 

I It was now five o’clock, The assembly had de- 
' dared its sitting periUaneBt. But afe tliat moment, 
worn out with fatigue, it took the dangerous reso- 
lution to suspend the sitting till seven, for obtaining 
; a slight refreshment. The deputies then separated, 
and left it to the commune, if it had possessed any 
boldness, the opportunity of closing the place of 
its sittings, and possessing themselves of absolute 
power in Paids. The five accused were conducted 
to the committee of general safety, and interrogated 
by their colleagues before they were conveyed to 
prison. 

While these important events ivere occurring in 
the conveution, the commune had reiuahied in sus- 
pense. Courvol, tho ollieer of the convention, had 


gone to give it notice of the decree which placed 
Henriot under arrest, and summoned the mayor 
and the national agent to the bar. He had been 
very rudely received. He asked for a receipt, 
but the mayor replied, On ^uch a dai/ as this itie 
no 'feceipis. Go to ike convention; <jo and tell it that 
we shall find n\eans to maintain it; and tell Hohea- 
pierre not to he afraidjfur we are here. The mayor 
had afterwards expressed himself, before tlio gene- 
ral conncil, in the most mysterious manner as to 
the object of the meeting ; he confined himself to 
the decree which ordered tlie coinmime to watch 
over tlic tranquillity of Paris ; he called to tlicir 
mind those periods when that coinmuiio had’ 
displayed great courage, and had alluded very 
plainly to the ‘Jlst of May. The national agent, 
Pffcyan, speaking after the mayor, had proposed 
sending two raembers of the council to the Place 
de la Conimiiue, whore an iinmcuse crowd had 
assembled, to harangue tJie pcoplo, and to invito 
them to join ivitk the magistrates in sarbig the counlrg. 
An address had then beon prepiu’cd, in which it 
said t?iat a set of miscLvauts ireru oppx'c'ssfng 
Hohespierre^ that virtuous citizeny xi'lio caused the 
decretal of that comolatarij %rorslup of the Suprmi} 
Being and the inmoriafity of the soul ; Saint-fusty 
that apostle ofurtuBy toko kcid extinguished treason at 
the ^hine and in the north ; Couthon, that virtuous 
cUizen, who had 7io more than the body and head of 
a living man, hut those were burning with patriotism. 
Immediately afterwai'ds, it was resolved that tlio 
sections should be convoked ; and that the presi- 
dents and the commandants of the araiod force 
should be summoned to the commune to I’ecoive 
its orders. A deputation hud been clespatched to 
tho Jacobins, that they should come and fraternize 
with the commune, and send to tho general coun- 
cil the most energetic of their members, and a 
good number of citizens and citisenesses of the galleries. 
Without directly naming insurrection, the com- 
mune took all the requisite steps, and evidently 
proceeded with that object in view. The commune 
was still in ignorance of the aiTest of tlie five 
deputies, and on tins account it still maintained 
flome reserve. 

Meanwhile Henriot had mounted liis horse, and 
was riding through the strcols of Paris. Hcoi'ing, 
by the way, of the arrest of five representatives, 
he therefore strove to excite tho people, crying out 
that villains were oppressing the trusty cluputioB, 
and that they had arrosted Couthon, Saint- Just, 
and Robespierre. This wretch was half drunlj j 
ho sate unsteady upon his horse, and flourished his 
sword like a maniac. He first proceeded, to the 
faubourg Saint Antoine, to raise the working 
classes, who scarcely comprehonded what lie 
meant to say, and who had besides begun to relent 
when they every day witnessed new victims jiass- 
ing to the scafToid. By a fatal inisehanco Henriot 
met the carts. When the arrest of Robespierre 
wan known, the people had surrounded them, and 
as Robcapierro was considered as the author of all 
the murders, it was conceived that he being ar- 
rested, tho executions would cease. They would 
have made them turn short back with the con- 
deinned, but Henriot, who came up at the moment, 
opposed this inteiitioiij and caused this last execu- 
tion to be consummated. Ho then returned, still 
at full gallop, to the Luxembourg, and ordered the 
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gendarmeric to assbrnldo in tlie place before the 
communaJ Iiouse, He took a detachment in his 
train, and then went down along the quays, so as 
to get to the Place ilu CaiTousel, and there deliver 
the prisoners, who were to be found at the com- 
mittee of general safety. As he was galloping 
upon the quays with his aides-de-camp, he tlirew 
do\vn several persons. A man who had his wife on 
his arm, turned towards the gendarmes and cried, 

Gendarmes, arrest that rnfHan ! he is no lougci* 
your general.” An aidc-dc-camp replied hy a cut 
with his sword. Ilenriot coiitiimed iu his course, 
and dashed through the Rue Saint Ilonord. When 
he got to the place of the Palais-Egalite (Palais- 
Royal), ho perceived Merlin of ThionviUe, and 
made up to him shouting, Arre.st that rascal ! he 
is one of those who persecute the trusty repre- 
sentatives.” Mci'lin was immediately seized, mal- 
treated, and taken to the nearest guard-house. 
When at the courtyard ofthe Valah National, Hen- 
riot made his companions alight, and endeavoured 
to push his way into tho Valais. The grenadiers 
refused him admittance, aud crossed tiicir bay- 
onets. At this moment, an officer of the conven- 
tion advanced and said, ** Gondarmea, arrest that 
rebel ; a decree of the convention orders you to do 
so.” Immediateiy hereupon HeiirioC was surrounded 
and disarmed, together witli several of his aides-de- 
camp ; they were pinioned and conducted to the 
hall of tlio committee of general s^tfety, along with 
Robofq)ioiTe, Coiithou, SainUlu.st, and Lobas. 

Hitherto all wont on well for the convention. 
Her decrees, boldly passed, were successfully exe- 
cuted ; but the coinmiine and the Jacobins, wlio 
had not yot openly proolaimcd the iasurroction, 
were now ready to break out, and realise their 
scheme of another 2nd of June. Fortunately, 
, while the convention imprudently suspended its 
sitting, the comniune did the same, and tlms the 
time was lost on all sides. 

The council did not meet again till six o’clock. 
At this resumption of the sitting, the arrc.st of tlie 
five deputies and of Henriot was known. The 
council, on receipt of this intelligence, could not 
contain itself, and declared itself in a state of insur- 
rection against the oppressors of the people, who 
desired the destruction of its defenders. The com- 
mune also ordered the tncain to be rung at the 
Hotel de Ville and in all the sections. It deputed 
one of its members to each of the sections, to goad 
them to insurrection, and to decide them to send 
their battfilions to the commune. It despatched 
gendarmes to close the barriers, and ordered all 
the keepers of the prisons not to receive the pri- 
soners who should be committed thither. Lastly, 
the commune appointed an executive commission 
of twelve members, among whom were to be found 
Payan luid Coffinhal, to take the conduct of the 
insuiTectioa, and to exercise all the sovereign 
powers of the people. At this raoiuent, there were 
already mustered upon the Place de la Commune 
some few battalions of the sections, several com- 
panies of artillery, and great part of the gendar- 
merie had already been collected in the Place de la 
Commune. They then began to administer the 
oath to the commandants of the battali;n8 there 
assembled. They next ordered Coffinlial to repair 
with a few hundred men to tlie convention, to 
liberate the prisoners. 
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Already had the cider RobespioiTe been con- 
veyed to tho Luxembourg, the younger Robes- 
pieiTe to tho Maison-Liizare, Couthou to Port- 
Libre, Saint-Just to the l^lcossais, and Lobas to the 
common gaol {maison dc justice) of the department. 
The order issued by the commune to the keejiers 
of the prisons bad been executed, and they refused 
to receive tl\e prisoners. The admimstrators of 
police had taken charge of them, and conveyed 
them in a coach to the Mahie. When Robespierre 
appeared people embraced him, leaded him with 
demonstrations of attachment, and swore to die in 
his defence aud that of tlie trusty deputies. Mean- 
while Henriot was left alone at the committee of 
general safety. Coffinhal, the vice-president of the 
Jacobins, aiTived there sword in hand with some 
companies of the sections, took po&scbsiini of the 
rooms of the committee, expelled the members, and 
released Henriot and Ida aides-de-camp. Ilcm’iot, 
now set at liberty, hastened to the Pl.ace du Car- 
rousel, where he still found his horses, leaped upon 
one of tliem, and with great presence of mind 
stated to the companies of the aoctiona and the 
ai'tillery about him, tliat tho committee had just 
declared him innocent, ami reinstated him in tho 
I command. The men rallied around him, and, fol- 
' lowed by a considerablo force, Iio began to give 
orders against tho couveution, and to prepare for 
besieging tho hall. 

It was now seven o’clock in the evoning. The con- 
vention had .already iT-.'issemhled; find during the in- 
terval the conumme liad gained great advantages. It 
Iiad, ns we have seen, pruelaimed the insniTcction, 
collected around it many companies of artillery and 
gondarnioa, and released the prisoners, it iniglit 
with bohluess march promptly upon the conven- 
tion, and loree it to revoke its deci’eea. It reck- 
oned, moreover, upon the school of Mur.s, the 
I conmiandant of Miiicli, LabrotoeJie, was wholly 
devotee) to it. 

Tho deputies assembled tumultuously, and com- 
muuicated to each other wltli constemation the 
news of the evening, Tlio membci's of the com- 
initteo, alarmed and undecided, had met in a room 
by the side of the president’s bureau. Tliere they 
were deliberating, wdtUout knowing 'for what party 
they were to declare themselves. Several depu- 
ties succeeded one another in the tribune, and 
related wliat was passing in Paris. It was reported 
that the prisoners were enlarged, that the com- 
mune had met at the Jacobins, that it had already 
a considerable force at its disposal, and that the 
convention would soon be be.sieged. Bourdon pro- 
posed to go out in a body and show themselves to 
the people, in order to bring them over. Legendre 
made an effort to infuse coniidence into the assem- 
bly by saying, that go where it would, it would find 
none but pure and faithful mountaineers ready to 
dofend it j and in this hour of peril he displayed 
a courage which ho had not possessed against 
Robespierre. Billaud ascended the tribune, and 
announced the fact that Henriot was in the Place 
du Carrousel, that he had gained over the artillery, 
that he had pointed the giina against the hall of tlie 
convention, and was about to commence the attaclc. 
CoUot d’Herbois then went up to the cliah, which, 
from the internal arrangement of the hall, must 
have received the first balls, and said, as he seated 
liin^elf in it, Representatives 1 now is the mo- 
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ment for flvui^ at oiir post. Villains have invaded 
the national palace.” At these words all the depu- 
ties, some of whom were standing, others strolling 
about in the hall, look their places, and remained 
seated in majestic silence. All the citizens in tlia 
galleries fled with a ti'erncndous uproar, leaving 
nothing beliind them but a cloud of dust. The con- 
vention remained abandoned to itself, and although 
under the conviction that the members were about 
to be murdered, yet resolved to perish rather than 
endure a Cromwell. Let us here admire the influ- 
ence of (drcurastiinces upon courage 1 These same 
men, so long submissive to the orator who ha* 
raiigued tiiem, now braved tlie cannon «hlch ho 
had caused to bo pointed against thorn with a aub- 
Un\e resignation, 'i'he members of the assembly 
went in and out and brought intelligence of what 
was going on at tiie Carrousel. Hciiriot was still 
giving orders tliere. Outlaw him 1 outlaw the 
bngand 1” was the cry in the hull. A decree of 
outlawry was immediately passed, and some of the 
deputies went to proclaim it in front of tho national 
palace. 

At this moment Ilenriot, who had seduced the 
oaimoniera, and had made them point their guns 
against the hall, wanted to binng them to fire ; but 
these latter hesitated. Some of the deputies cried 
out, Caniiouiers 1 will you disgrace yourselve.s 1 
that brigand is outlawed.” The gumiers then 
positively refused to obey Honriot, Abandoned by 
Iiis men, he had but time to tui'n his bridle and to 
seek refugo at the coniniuue. 

This first daaiger over, the convention outlawed 
the deputies who had withdrawn themselves from 
ilri decrees, as well as all those members of the 
QOinnnine who were engaged in rebellion. How- 
ever, this was not enough. Although Henriot | 
was no longer in the Place du Carrousel, yet the 
insurgents were still at the commune with all their 
farces, and they still might resort to the expedient 
of an off-hand attack. Such a great danger must | 
necessarily be obviated. The convention deliberate 
w’ithout doing any thing. In the small apartment 
iituated behind the bureau, wdiither the committees 
and many had gone, it was proposed that a com- 
miuidant of tho armed force should be chosen from 
the body of the assembly. Wlio !” was the <pies- 
tion, “ Borras,” roplied a voice, and he will liave 
the courage to accept the appointment.” Tlieiu- 
upon Vouland immediately hurried to tlie tribune 
and proposed thatBarras, the representative, should 
be Appointed to take the conduct of the armed 
force. The suggestion was adopted ; Bjirras was 
appointed, and associated ^vith him seven other 
deputies to command under his orders ; namely, 
Frdron, Fcrraiid, Rov^rc, Delmas, Boleti, Leonard 
Bourdon, and Bourdon (of the Oise). To this 
proposal a raember of the assembly added another 
which was not less important, namely, to appoint 
representatives to go and shew the true state of 
things to the sections, nad require the assistance of 
tlioir battalions. This last measure was the most 
necessary of all, for it was more than ever pressing 
to decide the wavering or misguided sections. 

Barras hastened to tlie battalions already as- 
sembled, to acquaint them with his powers, and 
to post them around the convention. The depu- 
ties despatched to the geetions repaired thither 
to hujMCgue them. At this moment the greater 
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part of them were undecided ; very few were 
for holding with the commune and with Rob(‘H- 
pierre. Every one had a horror of that atrocious 
system commonly imputed to Robuspi<;rro, and 
longed for an event that should deliver France 
from such thraldom. Nevertheless, fear still para- 
lyzed the citizens. They diu’flt not make up their 
minds. The commune, wJiom the sections had 
been long accustomed to obey, had summoned 
them, and some, not daring to resist, had sent 
in comrnissai’ies, not for the puiposo of adhering 
to the scheme of the insuiTcction, but to obtain 
intelligence of the passing events. Paris was in 
a state of uncertainty and anxiety. The relatives 
of the prisoners, their frioiuls, and all who were ' 
Buffering from that cruel Rysten\, sallied from 
their houses, drew nearer street by street in the 
direction of the places where the uproar pre- 
vailed, and fltrewe to gain some iiitelligonce. The 
iinfortunato prisoners, having from then* barred 
windows perceived a great commotion, and heard 
a great noise, suspected that something was the 
matter, but trembled lest this new event should 
only aggravate theii’ lot. However, the dejection 
of the gaolers, words whispered to tlie list makers, 
and the consternation which succeeded, had in 
some mea.siire dissipated their appreliensions. It 
was soon known, from some loose expressions, 
that Robespien'e was in jeopardy. The relations 
of the prisoners came to talte their station under 
the windows of the prisons, and to indicate by 
signs what was passing ; and thereupon tho pri- 
soners collected, and placed no restraint upon 
their i-ejoicings. Tiie base informers, tremblingly, 
had taken apart some of the suspected, and 
were compelled to justify themselves, and to per- 
suade them that they were not the autliors of tho 
lists of proscription. Some of tliem, admitting 
tlie fact, said that they had nevertheless exclmled 
many names. One had returned no moj’e than 
forty names instead of two hundred, which wore 
requii'ed of him ; another bad destroyed entire 
lists. In their fright, these wretches reciprocally 
accused each other, and cast the infamy of their 
proceedings from one to the other. 

The deputies disti’ibuted among the sections 
had no groat difficulty in prevailing against the 
obscure emissaries of the commune. Those sbc- 
tions who had sent off their battalions to the 
Hotel dc Ville recalled them ; the others directed 
theirs towards the Pedals Ncdional. Already was 
the Palais sufficiently protected. Jiai’ras went 
and infonned tlie nsscmhly, and next liastenecl to 
tlie plain of Sabloiis to siipersodo Labruteche, 
who was dismibsed, ami to bring tho school of 
Mars to the relief of the convention. 

The national reprcbcntatiun now found itself 
sheltered from any off-hand attack that might 
be made. In point of fact, now was the time for 
taking hostile measures against the commune, 
and opening the attack, wJiicli it had liithorto neg- 
lected to do. It was immediately resolved to march 
to the Hotel de Ville. Leonard Bourdon, who 
was at the head of a great numl)er of battalions, 
put himself in order to inarch. Wlien he an- 
nounced that he was now going to meet the 
rebels, Go,” said Tallien, who occupied the pre- 
sident's chair, ‘^ajicl let the rising sun witness 
no living conspirators.” Leonai‘d Bourdon filed 
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off by tbo quays, atul arrived at tlio place of the 
Hutel <le ViJle. A great number of goinJarmea, 
caTinonicrH, and armed citizens of tbo sections, 
were still to be found there. An agent of 'the 
committee of public welfare, rramod Bulac, had 
the courage to slide into their ranks, and to read 
to them the decree of the convention which 
outlawed the commune. The respect which peo- 
ple had contracted for that assembly, in whose 
name every thing liad been done for two years 
past, respect for the words law and republic, 
prevailed over every other consideration. The 
battalions disbanded : some returned to their own 
homes, others joined Leonai'd Bourdon, and the 
Place de la Commune was deserted. Those who 
guarded, and those who came to attack it, drew 
up in the neighbouring sti'cets, in order to close 
all the oullets. 

People had such an idea of the resolution of the 
conspirator.^, and were so astonished to find them 
almost motionless in the Hotel de Ville, that they 
were fearful of approaching. Leonard Bourdon 
began to fear tliat they had undei'mined tlie 
Hotel de Ville, but this was not the case. They 
were confusedly deliberating, and proposing to 
write to the armies and to the provinces; but they 
Jmew not in whose name they should witc, and 
durst not take any decisive course. Had Bobea- 
piorre ventured, like a man of decision, to have 
shown liimsclf, and have marched to the convontitm, 
she would in good sooth liavc boon placed at tj»e 
utmost peril. But ho was a mere orator ; and, be- 
sides, he became sensible, and all bis partisans be- 
came also sensible with him, that public opinion had 
abandoned them. The end of that frightlui system 
had arrived ; the convention was every where 
obeyed, and the outla-wries produced a magical 
effect. Even liad Robespierre been endued with 
greater energy, he must have been discouraged by 
these eircuinslaiices, superior to any individual 
force. The decree of outla\vry completely astounded 
every one, when from the Place de la Commune it 
came down to the Hotel de Ville. Payan, who re- 
ceived it, re.ad it aloud, and, with great presence of 
mind, addod to the list of the persons outlawed, 
the people of the galleries, which was not in the de- 
cree. Contrary to his expectation, the people of 
the galleries made their way out in alarm, to avoid 
sharing in the anathema launched against thetn by 
the convention. Then it was that the conspirators 
were seized with the utmost dismay. Ilenriot went 
down to the Place to liurangue the gunners, but he 
fomid not a single man. " What,” cided he, swear- 
ing, do those rascals of eaimoiiicrs who saved me 
a few hours since desert me now 1” He then went 
up-stairs in a rage, to announce this new intelli- 
gence to the council. The conspirators were over- 
whelmed with despair they found themselves 
abandoned by their own Hoops, and hemmed in on 
all sides by those of the convention- j they inutuaUy 
accused each other, as well as reproached them- 
selves with their misfortune. Cotfinhal, an ener- 
getic man, who had been ill supported, enraged 
against Henriot, said to him, It is thy cowardice, 
villain, that has lost us !” He rushed upon him, 
and seizing him round the waist, he threw him out 
of a window. The wretclied Henriot full upon a 
dungheap, which broke the fall, and prevented it 
from proving mortal. Lebas shot himself with a 

pistol ; tho younger RobospioiTe threw hiinsolf out 
of a window ; Saint-Just continued calm and im- 
moveable, holding a weapon in his hand, bub with- 
out attempting to use it against himself; Robes- 
pierre at length decided to teriniiiato his career, 
and found in this extremity the courage to infiiet 
death upon himself, and shot himself with a pistol, 
but entering above the lip, the ball merely pierced 
liis cheek, and inflicted a wound that was by no 
means dangerous. 

At this moment a few bold meu, one Dulac, and 
Meda a gendai’ino, and several others, leaving 
Bourdon with his battalions in the Place de la Com- 
mune, went up, armed with swords and pistols, and 
entered the hall of tlie council, at the very instant 
when the two reports of fire-arms were heard, Tlie 
municipal officers were going to take off their 
scarfs, but Dulac threatened to sabre the first who 
should attempt to take it from him. Everybody 
remained still : they seized upon all tbo niuiiieipal 
officers, the Payana, the Fleuriots, the Dumas’s, 
the Coffinhals, &c. : the wounded were carried 
away on shutLors, and were brought in triumph to 
the convention. It was now three o’clock in the i 
morning — shouts of victory rang around tho liall, 
and made the roof echo. Shouts of Liberty for 
ever! The constitution for over! Down with tho 
tyrants !” arose on all sides. The president 
uttered these woi’ds : “Reprcscntiitives 1 Robes- 
piorre and his accomplices lu’o at the door of your 
hall ; will you Imve them brought before you 
“ No, no,” was replied from all sides ; '4o execu- 
tion with the conspirators 1” 

Robespicii'o was conveyed with his friends to 
the hall of the committee of public welfare. He 
was laid upon a table, and some pieces of paste- 
board were placed under bis head, lie had re- 
tained liis presence of mind, and appeared com- 
posed. He wore a blue coat, the same tlint lie 
wore at the festival of the Supreme Being, nankeen 
breeches, and white stockings, which amidst the 
tumult he had let fall over his shoes. The blood 
flowed from bis wound, and lie was wiping it away 
with a pistol-bag. From time to time persons 
about him gave him bits of paper, which he used 
to Avipe his face. In this state he remained several 
hours exposed to the curiosity and abuse of a crowd 
of people. When the surgeon came to dress hi*, 
Avouud, he raised himaolf uj), got down from the 
table, and seated himself in an arm-chair. lie 
xmderwent a painful dressing without a murmur. 
Witli the insensibihty and siillenness of humbled 
pride, he made no reply to any observation. He 
was then conveyed, along with yaint-Just, Couthon, 
and the others, to the C’oncitrgerie. His brotluir 
and Henriot had been picked up, half dead, in tho 
streets adjoining the Hotel de Ville. 

The outlawry dispensed with the formalities of a 
trial; all that Avaa neceB,5ary was to prove the iden- 
tity. On the morning of the foIIo^vmg day, tlie 10th 
Thermidor, (28th July,) the culprits, to the number 
of twenty-one, appeared before that tribunal whither 
they had sent so many victims. Fouquier-Tiii ville 
produced evidence of identity, and at four in the 
afternoon, he caused them to be conveyed to ex- 
ecution. The populace, who had long forbore to 
attend the executions, hastened thither on that 
day with great eageniess. The scaflbld had been 
erected in the Place de la Pholutiou, An immense 
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crowd filled tlie Rue Saint Honoru, tlie Tuileries, 
aiid.tliQ Gninde Place. Nuinoroua relatives of tlie 
victims followed the carts^ poui'ing forth impreca- 
tions upon them ; many went up to them desiring 
to see Robespierre ; the gendarmes pointed him 
out to them with their swords; when the culprits 
had i*eachcd the seahbld, the executioners showed 
RobeBpierre to the populace ; they took off the 
bandage fastened round his jaw, aud wrung from 
him the first cry oTpain lie up to that time uttered. 
He sufTered witii t(iQ same j^hlogmatie composure 
he had displayed for tlie last twenty-four hours. 
Saiiit-Jiist died with the courage which he had 
always exhibited. Couthon was dejected ; Hou- 
riotand tho younger RobcspiciTe were nearly dead 
from the effbets of tlioir wounds. Shouts of ap- 
plause accompanied every descent of tho latal kuitc, 
and the irndtitufle niamfcated extraoi'diiiary joy. 
Tho rejoicing was universal throughout Paris. In 
tho prisons loud singing wa.s heard, people em- 
braced one aiioLlicr in a species of intoxication, and 
paid as much as thirty francs for the newspapers 
reporting the recent evoiita. Although the con- 
veution had not dochu’ed that it abolished tho sys- 
tem of terror, and although the victors themselves 
were cither tho originators or the apostles of that 
system, it was considered as terminated with Uo- 
bespierro; to aueli a degree had ho identified liim- 
self with all its horrors. 

Such was that hap[)y event, which tei'miuated 
the useendiug movement of tho Revolution, so 
that it now commenced its retrograde movement. 
The revolution had, on tlie 14th of July, 17^9, 
overthroNvii the ancient feudal constitution ; she 
had outlie 5tli and tith of October dragged the 
king from his coiu't to ensure the possession of his 
person ; she had then framed a constitution for 
herself, and hud committed it to his keeping in 
179 i, as an experiment. Soon having to bo dis- 
satisfied with this trial, and despairing of ever re- 
conciling the court to liberty, she had stormed the 
Tuileries on the’ 10th of August, and thrown Louis 
XVI. into pri.snn. When Austria and Prussia 
were advancing to destroy her, she threw down, to 
use her own awlul language, she threw down, as 
the gauntlet ot defiance, the head of a king, aud the 
lives of six tljuusaiul jirisonors ; she entered in a 
most uncompromising maimer into that struggle, 
and repelled the allies hy her eai’Iy exertions, Iler 
wratli augmented tlie number of lier enemies ; tlio 
increase of her enemies and of her danger re- 
doubled her wrath aud converted it into rage. 
She violently tore those .sincere republicans from 
tho sanctuary of the laws, who, not comprehend- 
ing these extreTnitiea, scmglit to moderate them. 
Then she Imd to fight one-half of France, La 
Yendee, ami Europe, By the effect oftliia conti- 
nual action and reaction of impediments upon her 
will, and of her will upon obstacles, she mounted at 
last to the liighest degree of danger and exaspera- 
tiou. She erected scaffolds, and sent a million of 
men to tlie frontiers. Then, sublime and atrocious 
at the same time, she was observed to destroy with 
a blind fury, and to direct the national energies 
with surprising promptness and with the pro- 
foundest views of prudence. Converted again, hy 
the necessity for energetic action, from a turbulent 
democracy to an absolute dictatorship, she became 
well regulated, silent, and formidable. During the 


entire of the latter part of 1793 till the beginning 
of she progressed onward, reconciled by the 
imniineiice of the danger which surrounded her. 
But when victory had crowned her efforts, at the 
end of 1793 , a discord would then arise, for gene- 
rous aud mighty hearts, tranquillized by success, 
cried, ‘'Mercy to the vanquished !” But all hearts 
were not yet tranquillized ; the salvation of the ' 
revolution was not evident to the minds of all ; the 
pity of some excited the fury ol others, and there 
were extravag.ant spirits wiio wished, instead of a i 
regular government, a tribunal of death. The 
dictntoi*bidp struck down the two new parties which 
impeded its march. Hebert, Ronsiii, and Vincent, 
perished with Daiituii and Camillo-Desmoulins. 
The revolution thus continued its career, covered 
itself with glory Irom the euinincneemeiit of 1794, 
vanquished all Europe, and overu helmed it witli 
confusion. This was the period when pity was to 
gain the ascendancy over rage. But tlien it hap- 
pened wliiit always will come to pass : out of the 
incident ol .a flay they desired to complete a system. 
The hciuls of the government had systematized 
violence and cruelty, and when the dangers and 
excitements were past, they still wished to nnu’der 
more and more ; but the public indignation was 
overy\vhcro roused. To this opposition they would 
have replied by the accustomed expedient — death ! 
Then it was tliat one and the same cry issued from 
their rivals in power and from the threatened col- 
leagues, and this cry was the signal lor a general 
insurrection. It reipilred a few moments to shake 
oft’ the numbness of fear 5 the effort soon proved 
.successful, and tho system of terror was over- 
thrown. 

It may be asked, what would liave happened if 
Robespierre liad gained tho ascendancy 1 Tlie state 
of desertion in wliich he found himself, proves that 
this could never liave taken place. But even had 
he been conqueror, lie must either have yielded to 
the general feeling, or have ultimately fallen. Like 
all usurpers, lie would have been compelled to sub- 
stitiito for tlie horrors of faction a calm and mild 
system. But besides this, the disposition of sucli 
an usurper did not belong to liim. Our revolution 
had too great a range to permit that the same 
man, who was deputy to tho constituent assembly 
in 1799j should be proclaimed emperor or protector 
in 1304, in the church of Notre-Danie. lii a coun- 
try less advanced and of les.s extent, as England 
then was, where the same person might still be 
tribune and general, and combine the two functions, 
a Cromwell might be both a party man at the 
beginning, and a usurping soldier at the coiicluBion. 
But in a revolution so extended as ours, in which 
the war had been so terrible and so overpowering, 
wherein the same individual could not occupy at 
one and the same time the tribune and tho camp, 
party men first devoured one another ; after them 
came the military men, and a soldier finally re- 
mained the ultimate master. 

Robespierre, then, could not act with us the part 
of a usurper. How came it that he was per- 
mitted to survive all those famous revolutionists, 
so far his superiors in genius and in might 1 Dan- 
ton, for example? Robespierre was a man who 
was incomiptible, and a good reputation is requi- 
site for captivating the crowd. He was wiUiout 
sympathy, and pity in revolutions desti'oys it.j pos- 
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sessor. He was posacaaod by an obstinate and , 
pertinacious pride, and this is the only means of | 
keeping oneself constantly present to people’s : 
minds. "With these qualifications he necessarily 
survived all his rivals. But he was of the worst 
species of men. A devotee without passions, witli- 
out the vices to which passions ai’e exposed, but 
yet without the coiu’age, the greatness, and the 
sensibility which ordinarily accompany them ; a I 


devotee living for nothing else than to satisly 
his pride and his creed, hiding himself in the hour 
of danger, coining forth to attract adoration after 
the victory had been gained by others, is one of 
the most odious beings that could have boro abso- 
lute rule over men, and one would also say the 
most vile, if he had not possessed a strong con- 
viction and acknowledged incorruptibility. 
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Tiir events of the (Jtli and lOth Thormidor had 
occasioned rejoicings th.at oveu the laiisc of &cvci*al 
days could not tran<[uillize. The excitement was 
general. A great number of persons who had loft 
their proviiico to conceal themselves in Paris 
hurried to the public vehicles, to carry to their 
homes the tidings of the general deliverance. They 
were every where stopped upon the road to detail 
the particulars. On receiving intelligence of theso 
happy events, some returned to their dwellmgs 
which they had long since quitted \ others, buried 
in subterraneous retreats, ventured to appear again 
in the light of day. The prisoners detained in the 
numerous prisons in France began to hope for 
libei’ty, or at least they ceased to dread the scaf- 
fold. 

No explanation was as yet tendered as to the 
nature of the revolution which had just taken 
place ;-nobody as yet came to inquire how far the 
faurviviug members of the committee of public 
welfare were disposed to continue the revolutionary 
system, or how far the convention was disposed to 
enter into their views ; all they saw, all they com- 
prehended, was but one thing, the death of Robes- 
pieiTe. It was ho who had been the head of the 
government ; it was to him were imputed the im- 
prisonments, the executions, in short, all the acts of 
the late tyranny. Robespierre being dead, it 
seemed that everything must be changed and x’e- 
sume a different appear.'iuce. 

After the termination of any great event, the 
public expectation eagerly demands to bo satisfied 
as to its results. After two days dedicated to the 
receipt of congratulations, in listening to addresses, 
in all of winch were repeated the same words, 
Catilim is no more^ the republic is saved; in reward- 
ing acts of coui’age ; in voting monuments to 
perpetuate the memory of the great event of the 
9th [Thermidor] ; the convention at length became 
occupied with those measures her situation de- 
manded. 


The popular commissions instituted for the trial 
of the prisoners, tlio revoluLionnvy tribunal composed 
by Rabespierre, and tlio bar of Fouqiiior-'J’inville, 
were still in operation, and needed but a sign of 
encouragement to contmuo their ternble fiuictions, 
III the very sitting of the lltli Thermidor (2.0th 
July) tlio purification of the popiilai* commissions 
w'aa proposed and decreed, Elic Lacoste directed 
attention to the revolutionary tribunal, and pro- 
posed its susp(‘iision until it should be reorganized 
upon different principles, and composed of other 
men. The motion of Elio Lacosto was adopted, 
and, in order not to delay the trial of llubcsjuerre’B 
accomplices, it was agi’ecd to appoint, during that 
very sitting, a provisional commission to supersede 
the revolutionary tribunal In the evening sit- 
ting, Barrere, who continued his office of reporter, 
came for the purpose of annoimcing a victory, the 
enti'ance of the French into Liege; and ho subse- 
quently addressed the assembly upon the state of 
the committees which had from time to time been 
retrenched, and reduced by the scafi'old or by 
missions to a small number of mernbers. Robos- 
pierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, had expired on 
the preceding day [28th July], Ilc'rault-Sc- 
chellea had died with Danton. Jean-Bon-Saint- 
Andre and Pricur (of La Marne) were [absent] 

• There waa more than one tnhunal erected for revolu- 
tionary purposes. There was first, the tribunal of the 17th of 
August, which was inb tituted at Paris on the 17th of August, 
1792, for the trial of those who were accused of having been 
the first to fire in the offair of the Tuilletics of the 10th ol 
August. Then there was the revolutionary tribunal estab- 
lished by the national convention at the suggestion of Dan- 
ton, the 28th of March, 1 793. The style of this tribunal was 
tribunal criminal extraordinaire rhalutionnaire, and it w'ns 
composed of nine members; its judgments were without 
appeal, and involved the condsoatinn of tlie estates of those 
whom itcoudomned. And lastly, the present tribunalnien- 
tionedin the text, which was suppressed the 31s{ of May, 
1795. Tran*, 
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on miissioii. All that remained wci*a Carnot, who 
wassolclyoccuplucl withthe war dopartmciit j Prieur 
(of the Cote cl'Or), commissioned witfi the fiu'iiislnng 
arms and amimuutioa ; and Robert Lindet, who had 
to controiil tlie supplies of provision and trade; 
Billaud-Vareimos and Collot d’Horbois, cliwged 
^vitll the cnrrosponcleiice and tiic administrative 
bodies ; and lastly, Barrere with the reports. Out 
ot twelve, therefore, there remained but six. The 
eoinmlttoe of general safety was more complete, 
and was perfectly adequate to its functions. Bar- 
rerc proposed to replace the three members 
wJio lind expired on the preceding day upon the 
scaffold, by three new members in the interval, 
and until the general reinod<‘lliug of the com- 
mittees, which was fixed for tho 20tli of every 
month, but which had been discontinued ever 
since the tacit consent given to tho dictatorship. ! 
This was commencing the discussion of great ques- 
tions : were they going to dischai'go all those men 
who had sided with the late government 1 Were 
they going to change not only men but things, to 
alter tho form of the comnuttces, to take precau- 
tions against tlicir too gi*eat iuduenco, to limit their | 
pnwersj— in a word, to effect a complete revolution 
in the administration ? Such were the questions | 
raised by Barrere’s proposition. In the first 
place, opposition was exlubitod against that hasty i 
and dictatorial mode of proceeding which con- 
sisted in pi'oposlng and appointing the members of 
tlie committees nt one oinl the same sitting. A 
: motion u-n^s made that the list should be printed, 
and tho nomination adjourned. Dubois-Craned 
I went still further, and complained against the pro- 
longed absence of the mcinbiU’s of the committees. 

I ‘‘ It they had,” as be said, appointed a successor 
i to Ilerault-ireehelles, and hud not still suffered 
Prieur (of Lahlamc) and Jean-Bou-Samt-Andr^ 
to be continually absent on mission, they would 
have been more certain of having a majority, and 
not have hesitated so long as to attacking the 
triumvirs.” He then argued that men exhausted 
themselves by the cxercisQ of power, and that it 
made them contract dangerous tendencies. Con- 
sequently he proposed tliat it should be decreed 
irom tlienccforwiu’d no member of the committees 
should be authorized to go on iriissiou, and that 
every committee should be renewed as to a fourth 
part of its members once in every moritJi. Cam- 
}>Da oarrj'ing the discussion still lurthcr, said tliat 
the entire goveniineiit ongJit to be reorganized. 
The coirmittce of public welfare had, according to 
him, usurped everything ; and the result was, that 
its members, were they even to labour night 
and day, could not perfonn thoir task, and that the 
committeeg of fiii.ance, of legLsl.atinn, and of general 
Batuty, were reduced to a perfect nullity. Con- 
heqiiently there was a necessity for creating n new 
distribution of powers, so aa to pirevent the com- 
mittee of public welfare from being overloaded, 
and the others troin being annulled. 

The discussion being tlms excited, they were 
about to lay handis on all tlie depjvrtments of the 
revolutionary government. Bourdon (of tho Oise), 
whoso opposition to Bol^espieiTe’s system was well 
known, sincQ he was to have heaa one of its first 
victims, checked this inconsiderate movement 
He said that up to that time they had possessed 
an able and vigorous government; that they were 


indebted to it fur tho salvation of France and for ' 
glorious victories ; that they ought to pause before 
they carelessly laid hands upon its organization; I 
that all the hopes of the aristocrats were about ' 
reviving; and tliat, in protecting themselves from a 
new tyranny, they ought to modify, but with cau- 
tion, an institution to which they owed such im- 
portant results. However, Tallien, the hero of the 
iltli [Tliermidor], was desirous that certain ques- 
tions at least should be entered into, and he saw 
no impropriety in settling them at once. Why 
not, for example, decree at once that the com- 
mittees should be renewed by the fourth part every 
month ? This proposition of Dnbois-Cranc^’e, sub- 
mitted in another form by Tallien, was received 
with enthusiasm, and adopted amidst shouts of 
Vive la re]mhli<j^>ie ! To this measure, the deputy 
Delmas was desirous of adding one other. You 
have just been drying up tlie well-spring of ambi- 
tion,” said he to the assembly : “ to render your 
decree perfect in all points, I propose that you 
decide that no member shall be able to return to a 
committee fur one month after he shall have gone 
out.” The motion of Delmas was received as tlie 
preceding, and was forthwith carried. These 
principles being admitted, it was settled on all 
hands that a commission should present a new 
plan for the organization of tlie committees of 
government. 

On the following day, si.x members were chosen 
to replace the dead or absent members of the com- 
mittee of public welfare. On this occasion, the 
pi’esentation made by Barrere was not confirmed. 
They nominated Tallien, to reward him for Ids 
courage, Brdard, Thuriot, and Treilhard, members 
of the first committee of public welfare ; lastly, the 
two deputies Laloi and Echasseriaux senior, this 
last-named individual being woU-verRed in matters 
of finance and political economy. The committee 
of general safety also imderwent changes. There 
was a groat clamour on all sides against David, 
who was said to be devoted to Robespierre, and 
also against Jagot and Lavicomterie, who were 
accused of liaving been horrible inquisitors. A 
gi'eat number of voices called for their removal : 
it was decreed. In order to fill their places and to 
' complete the coniinitfcee of general safety, they 
I appointed scveml of those militants of the 9th to 
I succeed tliem, namely', Legendre, Moi-lin (of Thion- 
vilJc), Goupilleiiu (of Fontonay), Andri5 Dumont, 
Jean Debry, and Bernard (of Saintos). Next they 
unanimously repp.aled the law of the 22nd Prairial. 
Great indignation was expressed against the decree 
which allowed the imprisonment of a deputy before 
I he li.»dbeeu previously heard by the convention, — 

I a fatal decree which ]iad consignoti to death illus- 
tiious victims, associated with tho recollection of 
all then present, Danton, Caraille-Desinoulins, He- 
rault-Sechelles, &c. The decree was repealed, it 
was not enough that things were to be changed : 
there were men whom the public resentment 
could not pardon. Ail PariR,” exclaimed Legen- 
dre, ^‘demands at your hands the justly merited 
punisimient of Fouquier-Tinville.” This motion 
was instantly decreed, and Fouquier-Tinville was 
placed under accusation. “No one can fizt any 
longer by the side of Lebon,” cried another voice ; 
and all eyes were fixed on the proconsul who had 
dabbled the city of Arras ^vitll blood, and whose 
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excesses liad provolced remonstrancGS even under 
UubcspieiTe. Lobou was iinniediately decreted 
with arrest. They I’eturiicd to the ease of David, 
wlioiii they first coiUeuted tlicmselves with exclud- 
ing^ from the coimiiittoG of general safety, and lie 
also was placed under aw’ost. The same measm’e 1 
was taken against Heron, the principal of the agents 
of that police instituted hy Robespierre; against 
(jeneral llossignol, already a well-lmown chai^ac- 
ter j and agauist Hermann, president of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal under Dumas, and who liad 
become, through Robespien’e’s influence, the chief 
of the commission of the tribunals. 

Thus the revolutionary tribunal was suspended, 
the law of the 22ud Pi*aii‘ial repealed, the coiii- 
iiiittces of public welfare and general safety in part 
recomposed, and the principal agents of the late 
dictatorship arrested and prosecuted. The charac- 
terofthelate revolution was plainly enough declared; 
every body gave the rein to tlieh* hopes, to com- 
plaints of every description. The persons under con- 
finement, who filled the prisons, and their families, 
said to one another with joy, that they were at length 
about to enjoy the results of the event of the 0th. 
Before that happy moment, the relations of the sus- 
pected durst not appeal even for the purpose of urg- 
ing the most legltiuiato reasons, wlicfcher it wero for 
fear of awakening the attention of Fouquier-Tuivillc, 
or from the approhonaion of being imprisoned them- 
selves for having solicited in behalf of aristocrats. 
Tlie reign of terror had passed by. The meetings 
of the sections were again resumed j fonucidy 
abandoned to sans-culottes, who werc paid forty 
sous per day, they were immediately filled by per- 
sons who had just revisited the light of day, by 
relatives of the prisoners, by the fathers, brothers, 
or sons of the victims sacrificed by the revolution- 
ary tribunal. A desire to deliver their kinsfolk 
animated some, revenge actuated othci*s. They 
made demands at all the sections for tlie liberation 
of the prisoners, and they repaired to the convention 
to obtain this boon. These demands were referred 
to the committee of general safety, which was 
charged wth the review of the application of the law 
of suspected peraoiiB. Although the committee still 
comprehended the greater number of those indi- 
viduals who had signed the orders of arrest, yet 
tlie force of cu’cumstances and the association of 
new members could not fail to incline it to cle- 
mency. It began, in fact, by adjudicating a niul- 
litude of liberations. Some of its members, Le- 
gendre, Merlin, and others, went through the 
prisons, to hear petitions, and diffused joy there 
by their presence and theb* words; others sit- 
ting night and day,^ received the petitions of rela- 
tives, who thronged to apply for discharges. The 
committee was directed to enquire whether the 
alleged suspected persons had been imprisoned as 
coming within the description of the law of the 17th 
ofSeptGmber,andif those causeswerc specified in the 
warrants of arrest. This was simply nothing more 
than recurring to a more precise execution of the law 
of the 17th of September ; still it was sufficient to 
empty the prisons almost entirely. The indecent 
haste oftherevolutionaryageatsliaclin fact been so 
great, that they had frequently made arrests without 
stating distinctly the causes of arrest, and without 
giving' the required notice of them to the prisoners. 
These were released, as they liad been confined, 


that is, en ma^sa. Joy, less turbiLlciit, then bccaino 
more heartfelt : it was diffused among families, 
which recovered a father, a brother, or a son, of 
whom they had long been deprived, aiul whom 
they had even looked upon as doomed to the scaf- 
fold. They even set at libex’ty those men whoso 
lukewarmness or whose connexions had rondex’ed 
them suspected by a jealous authority, as also those 
whose patriotism, although well-attested, could not 
save them from the consequences of their opposi- 
tiou. That youthful general, who, by uniting on 
one of the slopes of the Vosges the two arinics of 
the Moselle and the Rhine, had raised the blocluide 
of Landau by a movement worthy of the greatest 
commanders, Hoche, iiuprisoncd for his opposition 
to the committee of public welfare, was liberated 
find restored to his family, and to those armies ho 
was destined to lead again to victory. Kihnaine, 
who saved the army of the north by retreating 
from Cmaar’a camp in August 1 7D3, and was tlirowii 
into prison for that admirable retreat, was also set 
at liberty. That young and beautiful female, who 
had acquired such empire over Tallien, and who, 
from the recesses of her prison, had never ceased 
to stimulate his courage, was delivered by him, 
and became his wife. The discharges every day 
increased, witliout tlic’ixjfcitions wliich overwlielmed 
the committee becoming Icssnumcrous. “Victory,” 
said Barrere, “has just determined a period when 
the country can be iutUilgent without danger to 
itself, and can consider faults of ineivism ns atoned 
for by a temporary imprisonment. The committooa 
are constantly adjudicating upon the di&chai’gos 
petitioned for ; they are incessantly employed in 
repaii'ing individual errors or acts of injustice. 
Very soon all traces of private revenge will dis- 
appear from the soil of the republic ; but the con- 
course of persons of both sexes about the doors of 
the committee of general safety only serves to 
retard labours so bcncficiul to the citizens. We 
make due allowance for the vorj" natural anxiety of 
families; but why retard, hy solichations roftecting 
upon the legislators, and by too numcroua as- 
eernWages, the lupid march ivhich national jaatice 
ought to take at this period 1” 

The committee of general safety was, in fact, 
beset with solicitations of every deacription. The 
women, in pai'ticular, exerted tliexi’ influence to 
obtain acta of clemency ; even on belialf of known 
enemies of the revolution more than one deception 
■was practised upon the committee : the dukes of 
Auinont and Valentiuoia wore libei’jited under ficti- 
tious names, and a great many others saved them- 
selves by means of the same subterfuge. There 
was no great harm in that ; for, as Barrere had 
observed, victory had marked the epoch when the 
republic could become mild and indulgent. But 
the report that got wind, that the committee ’were 
setting at liberty a great number of anstocrats, was 
likely to awaken the revolutionary niisti’usts, and 
to destroy the Idnd unanimity with wliicli measures 
of clemency and peace were welcomed. 

The sections were agitated, and became tumultu- 
ous. It was not possible, in fact, that the relatives 
of prisoners or of victims, that the suspected per- 
sons I’ecently liberated, that all thoac, in short, to 
whom freedom of speech was restored, should con- 
fine themselves to seeking repaa*ation for fornin' 

I severities, ■without also demanding vengeance. 

1 

1 
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Almost all were furious against the revolutionary 
committees, and coiiipUvincd loudly against them. 
They were for reinodeUlng, nay, even for suppress- 
ing them entirely, and these discussions produced 
some disturbances in Paris, The section of Mont- 
reuil came to denounce the arbitrary acts of its 
revolutionary connnittce ; the section of the French 
Pantheon declared that its committee had lost its 
confidence; that of tho Social Contract likewise took 
aevero measures in regard to its committee, and 
appointed a commission to examine its I’egisters. 

This, was only a natural reaction of the moderate 
class, long reduced to silence and to terror hy the 
inrpaisitora of the rcvoluiionarycommittoes. These 
m,oveniciit9 could not fail of striking the attention 
oi the«?^tOuntain. 

That terrible Mountain had not perished with 
Robcsplcrro, and had survived liim. Some of its 
Tiicinbers hud remained convinced of t[io upright- 
ness, of tho integrity of Robespierre’s intentions, 
and did not believe that he ever meant to usurp. 
They looked upon him as tho victim of Dantou’s 
iriendg, and of the corrupt party whose remains he 
luid not been able to destroy ; but it was a very 
small munber who held this opinion. The great 
majority of the mountaineers, staunch repub- 
licans, enthusiasts, regarding with hoiTor every ' 
scheme of usurpation, had lent their assistance to 
the 9th Thei’midor, not so much with a view to 
overthrow a sanguinary system, as to strike a 
rising Cromwell. Without doubt they found such 
revolutionary justice as Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
Couthon, Foufiiiier, and Dumas liad administered, 
miq^uihaia, but they had no intention to diminish 
one jot the energy of the government, or give any 
quin’ter to those who were termed the aristocrats. 
The greater part wore pure and rigid men, who 
had no concern in tho dictatorship and its acts, and 
in no wse felt interested in supporting it ; but at 
the same time, jealous revolutionists, who were by 
no means desirous the 9th Tlicrmidor should be 
converted into a reaction, and be made available 
for the purposes of a party. Among those of their 
colleagues who had united to overthrow the dicta- 
torship, they saw with distrust men who had the 
character of rogues, men of profuse expenditure, 
friends of Chabot and Fabre d’Eglantine ; in short, 
members of the peculating, stock-jobbing, and cor- 
rupt party. Tliey bad supported them agtiiust 
Robespierre ; but tiiey were ready to fight with 
them, if they perceived any tendency iu them 
either to refrigerate the revolutionary energy, or 
to tiun the late events to the advantage of any fac- 
tion whatevGr. They had accused Dauton of cor- 
ruption, of federalism, or Orleanism, and of royid- 
isin ; it is not surprising that suspicious of the like 
nature should rise up against his victorious friends. 
Besides, no attack had been yet directed ; but the 
numerous releases, and the general feeling against 
the revolutiomuy system, began to revive serious 
apprelieusions. 

Tho real authors of the 9tli Thermidor, to tlio 
numbei’ of fifteen or twenty, and of whom the prin- 
cipal were Legendre, Fr^ron, TalUen, Merjiu (of 
Tliiouville), Barras, Thuriot, Bourdon (of tuo 
Oise), Dubois Craned, and Lecointre (of Ver- 
sailles), were not more favourably disposed than 
their colleagues to royalism and to counter-revo- 
lution ; but, excited by the danger and hy the 


confiict, they were moro decidedly declared against 
the revolutionary laws. They had, moreover, 
much of that tendency to leniency which had 
ruined their friends, Danton and Desmoulins. 
Surrounded, applauded, and solicited, they were 
hurried away more than their colleagues of tho 
Mountain into the system of clemency. It was 
even probable that many of them had made some 
sacrifices to their novel position. To render 
services to distressed families, to receive te.sti- 
moni.als of the warmest gratitude, to efl'ace the 
rcincinbrancti of former severities, was a part 
which presented its temptations. Already those 
who distrusted their complaisance, as well as 
those who confided in it, gave them a distinctive 
appellation; they called them the ThermuJovians. 

Warj!» discussions frequently took place on the 
subject of the Gnlargumcnts. ^I'hns, for example, 
upon the recommendation of a deputy, who said 
that he knew one of them as bedonging to his 
department, the connnittee ordered him to be set 
at liberty, imnicdialely ou this another deputy 
of the same department made a grievance of this 
release, and declared that an aristocrat had been 
enlarged. These wraiiglings, conj^led with the 
new appearance of a multitude of well-lvnown 
enemies of tho revolution, who showed them- 
selves overjoyed, provoked a measure which was 
adopted, without its being at first cou'^idored of 
any importance. It was settled that there should 
bo printed a list of every person released hy 
order of the committee of general safety, and that 
beside tho name of the discharged nidividual, 
there should be inscribed the name of the per- 
son who had petitioned in his behalf, and who 
had made himself responsible for his principles. 

This me.asure produced a most unpleasant sen- 
sation. Writhing under the recont oppression 
which tliey had undergone, many citizens were 
afraid to see their names entered into a list which 
might: be made ava)lable for the exorcise of 
fresh severities, should the system of toiTor over 
be again established. Many of those wlio had 
already solicited and obtained discharges were 
sorry for it, and many others would not apply 
for more. Bitter eoinplaiiits were made in the 
' scefciona of this return to measures which disturbed 
I confidence and the public rejoicing, and the revoca- 
I tion of sucli measures was earnestly called for. 

I On the 2Gth Thermidor some remoi'ks were 
I made in tlm ngaembly in regard to the agitation 
prevailing in the sections of Pains. The section 
of Montreuil had come to denounce its revolu- 
tionary committee. Tho answer I’eturncd was, tliat 
it ought to address itself to the committee of general 
safety. Duhom, deputy of Lille, who although 
totally unconcerned in the acts of tho late dictator- 
sliip, was a friend of Billaud, and coucuiTed in 
all his opinions, and convinced that it was not 
expedient that the revolutionary authority should 
relax iis severity, declaimed violently against 
aristocracy and nioderatisni, which, as he said, 
already lifted their audacious heads, and imagined 
that the 9th Thermidor had taken place merely 
for their advantage. Baudot and Taillefer, who 
had shown a courageous opposition under the rule 
of Robespiorre, but who were quite as staunch 
Moimtameers as Duliera, and Vadier, a distin- 
guished member of the old committee of general 
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siif(3ty, assorted also that tlie anatoeracy was 
about to make a nmvcmoutj and that although the 
govorniueut ought certainly to ha just, it ought 
at the same time to be inflexible. Granet, deputy 
of Marboilles, who sat with the Mountain, made a 
proposition which further increased the agitation of 
the assembly. He insisted that the prisoners al- 
ready released, if the persons who answered for 
them did no t come forwai'd to give their names, should 
bo immediately re-incarcerated. This proposition 
excited a great tumult. Bourdon, Lecoiiitre, and 
Merlin (ot Thionville) opposed it with all thoir 
might. The discussion, as it almost always hap- 
pens on such occttsioiig, travelled out of the lists to 
the political state of tlio country, and each p.oi'ty 
briskly attacked the other upon the intentions they 
were supposed to harbour. “ It is time, indeed,** 
exclaimed Merlin (of Thionville), that all the 
factions should no longer progress in the steps that 
led to the throne of iloheapierre. Nothing should 
be done by halves, aud it must bo confessed that 
in tho affair of the 9th Tliormidor, the conven- 
tion has done a great deal Loo much by halves. If 
she has left tyrants here, they ought at least to bo 
silent.” Great cheering succeeded these words of 
Merlin, addressed particularly to Vadier, one of 
those who had spoken against tho movements of 
the SGcfcions. Legeudre spoke after Merlin. ^‘The 
committee,” said he, well aware that it has 
been taken by surprize in the release of some 
aristocrats j but their number is not great, and 
they will soon again he imprisoned. Why accuse 
one another 1 why look upon each other as enemies, 
when our intentions arc, bating some slight dif- 
ferences, tho same 1 Let us restrain our passions, 
if we would ensure and accelerate the success of 
the Revolution. Citizens, I demand of you the 
repeal of the law of tho 23d, which orders the 
printing of the lists of the citizens who have been 
set at Bberty. That law has dispelled the public 
joy, and fi'ozen all liearts.” Tallien followed 
Legendre ; he was heard with the greatest atten- 
tion, as tho principal of the Thermidorians. ‘‘ For 
some days past,” said he, “ all gpod citizens have 
observed with pain, that some one is endeavouring 
to sow dissension among you, and to revive those 
animosities which ought to be buried in the grave 
of Robespierre. On entering this place a note 
was put into my hands, which informs me that 
several members were to be attacked in this sitting. 
No doubt it is by the enemies of the republic that 
such rumours gain credit j let us beware of sup- 
porting them by our dissensions.” Cheers inter- 
rupted Tallien ,* he resumed, “ Confcinuators of 
Robespierre’s history,” he exclaimed, hope not 
for success ; the convention is determined to perish, 
ratlier than endure a new tyranny. The conven- 
tion wills an inflexible but a just government. It 
is possible that some patriots have been deceived 
ill regard of certain prisoners ; we are no believers 
ill the infallibility of men. But only denounce 
those persons irregularly discharged, and they 
shall be again incarcerated. For ray own part, I 
can make the sincere avowal, that I had much 
rather see twenty aristocrats at liberty to-day, who 
may again be apprehended to-morrow, than a sin- 
gle patriot remaining in fetters. "What 1 can the 
republic, with its twelve hundred thousand armed 
citizens, be afraid of a few aristocrats 1 No j she 
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is too mighty, sh^ will flnd means to discover and 
to chastise her enemies !” 

Tallien, although frequently interrupted by 
clieers, experienced thunders of applause when he 
concluded his speech. Alter these general ex- 
planations, they returned to the consideration of 
the law of tho 23d ; and to the new declaration 
which Granet wanted to add tliereto. The parti- 
zana of the law niaintained that no one ought to be 
afraid of declaring himself while perl'orraiug a 
patriotic act, such as that of petitioning for a citi- 
zen unjustly detained. The opponents of the law 
replied, that nothing can be more dangerous than 
tl)d lists; that those of the twenty thousand and of 
the eight thousand had been tbe causcj of contijuial 
disturbance ; that those whose nainos were in- 
scribed therein lijid lived in dread ; and that were 
there any further tyranny to be apprehended, the 
persons included in the new lists would never be 
at rest. At length a mutual explanation took place. 
Bourdon proposed to print tbe nainca of the dis- 
charged prisoners, without adding the names of 
those who answered for them, and eoUcited their 
liberation. His motion was favourably received, 
and it was settled that they should print no more 
t?mu tile names <>f the persons discharged. Tai- 
lien, who was not satisfied with this middle course, 
immediately rcnseemled the tribune. Since you 
have decreed,” said he, “ to print the list of the 
citizens restored to liberty, yt>u cannot refuse to 
publish the list of those citizens who caused them 
to bo imprisoned. It is but just tliat one should 
be made acquainted with those who have denounced 
and caused good patidots to be incai’cerated.” The 
assembly, taken by surprize by Tallicn’s motion, at 
first deemed the ])roposition just, and forthwith 
decreed it. Scarcely had tho votes been made, 
before several members of the assembly changed 
their opinion. Here is a list,” said one, “ which 
will be inconsistent with the previous one ; thin la 
civil war.''* This expression was soon repeated 
throughout the hall, and several voices exclaimed : 
Thh is civil wari ^'Yes,” rejoined Tallien, who 
had again raoimted the tribune, “ Yes, this is civil 
war* I am of your opinion. Your two decrees 
will cause two classes of men to set their faces 
against each other, who never can be I’econcilcd to 
each other. But it was my object in submitting 
to you the second decree, to make you sensible of 
the inconveniences of tlie first. Now I propose to 
you to repeal both of them.” There was a cry 
from all quarters of “ Yes, yea, the repeal of the 
two decrees !” Amar himself called for it, and 
the two decrees were rei)e.aled. The idea of print- 
ing any list was therefore thrown aside, owing to 
the clever and bold artifice Tallien had just 
practised upon the assembly. 

This sitting restored a feeling of security to a 
great number of persons who began to lose it; but 
it proved that the passions of all were by no 
means allayed, and that all contests were not yet 
terminated. The parties had all been stricken in 
their turn, and had lost their most illustrious mem- 
bers: the royalists at several periods ; the Giron - 1 
dists on the 31 at of May; the Daiitonists in Germi- 
nal j the extravagant Mountaineers on the .9tli 
Thermidor. But if the most illustrious leaders 
had perished, their parties survived ; for parties 
are not extiiiguialied by a single blow, and those 
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that remain bestir themselves long afterwai’ds. 
These parties were now about to dispute amongst 
themselves alternately for the control of the revo- 
lution, and to recommence an arduous and blood- 
stained career. In factj it came to this, that those 
minds who by the excitement of the danger had 
mounted to the liighest degree of exasperation, 
should return progres'^ivcly to the point from 
which they had started. During this reaction, 
power would necessarily be shihed from hand to 
hand, and the same conflicts of passions, systems, 
and HAithority, would again be witnessed. 

Atter having bestowed these prelimin.ary atten- 
tions on the ameliorating of many severities, the 
convention consichjred as to the organization of tho 
committees and of the provisional government, 
which v;.a9, as we know, to I’ule France until the 
gcnoral peace, A pi*eliiulnary discussion had 
arisen, as wo have just observed, upon tho com- 
mittee of public welfare, and the question had been 
referred to a commission commissioned with the 
preparation of a new plan. It became a matter of 
pressing necessity that tliia should be attended to; 
and this was wluit in fact the assembly did in the 
early \)art of Fructidor (August). The convention 
was placed between two opposite systems and 
perils: the fear of damnifying that authority on 
which tho salvation of the revolution depended, 
and tlie ap^irehension of reviving tyranny. It is a 
property of huniau nature, to fear dangers that are 
past, and to tahe precautions against what cannot 
occur again. Tlie tyranny of the late committee 
of public welfare bad proceeded from the necessity 
for duly performing an extraordinary task amidst 
obstacles of every description. A few men had 
offered themselves to do wliat an assembly knew not 
how to, nay, durst uot perform itself; and .amidst 
the unheard-of toils for fifteen mouths, they had 
not been able either to declare the objects of their 
operations, or to render an account of them to the 
assembly, other than in a very general manner; 
they’ had not ev’eii the time to dbliber.ate amongst 
tliemselvc'S, but every one applied himself, as abso- 
lute master, to the duty that h.ad devolved upon 
him. Ti»ey had thus become so many corapulsory 
dictators, whom cii-cunisLance.s, rather than ambi- 
tion, bad retulcrcd all-powerful. Now that the 
task was nearly achieved, and the extreme dangers 
were past, a similar power could no longer create 
itself, the occasion uot requiring it. It was puerile 
to hike such precautions against a danger which 
could have 110 existence ; nay, in this prudence 
there existed a grave inconvenience, that of ener- 
vating authority and of divesting it of all its energy. 
Twelve hundred thous.and men had been raised, 
fed, armed, and conveyed to the frontiers; but it 
was necessary to provide for their maintenance, for 
their direction, and this was agaiit a task that re- 
quired great application, extraordinary capacity, 
jLiid very extensive powers. 

The principle of renewal of the committees by 
one-fourth every month had been already de- 
creed; and it had been moreover decided that the 
members going out could not obtain re-admissiou 
before the expiration of a mouth. These two re- 
strictions, while theyprevented a new dictatorship, 
also stood in the way of every beneficial mode of 
administration. It was impossible that there 
could be any coiitmuity, any constant application. 


any secre&y in a ministry thus continually renewed. 

In this organization no sooner had a member made 
himself acquainted with the course of business than 
he was forced to leave it; and if an aptitude was 
manifested, like that of Carnot, for war, of Pricur 
(of the Cdte d’Or) and Robert Lindet for adminis- 
tration, and of Cambon for the finances, it was lost 
to the state at the appointed term; for the absence 
of a month, required by law, rendered the advan- 
tages of the ulterior re-election almost nugatory. 

But a reaction iiecessarily took place. An ex- 
treme centralization of pow cr was to be succeeded 
by St minute subdivision to the other extreme, and 
quite as dangerous, though porluips in a different 
way. The former committee of public welfare, who 
took supreme cognizance in regard to wli.it con- 
cerned tho welfare of the state, had a right to 
summon the other committees and to make them 
report upon their operations ; it had thus possessed 
itself of all that practically concerned the duties of 
each of them. To prevent in future such usurpations, 
tlie new organization distingiiLslied the functions of 
the committees and rendered them mdependent of 
one another. Sixteen committees [or boards] were 
thus established: — 

1. The committee of public welfare, 

2. The committee of general safety. 

3. The committee of finances. 

4. The committee of legislation. 

5. The committee of imblic instruction, 

6. Tlie committee of agriculture and the arts. 

7 . The committee of trade and proviaiuiis. 

8. The committee of public works. 

0. The committee of convcyiuice by post, 

10. The military committee. 

1 1 . The committee of the navy and tho colonies. 

12. The committee of public relief, 

13. Tho committee of division. 

14. The committee of miimtes and archives. 

16. The committee of petitions, correbpoudoiice, 
and despatches. 

10. The committee of the inspectors of the na- 
tional palace. 

The committee of public welfare was composed 
of twelve members; it still retained the direction 
of the military and diplomatic operations; it was 
charged with the levy and equipineiit of the armies, 
the selection of generals, the plana of campaign, 
&c.; but these were the extent of its duties. Tlie 
committee of general safety, composed of sixteen 
membei*3, took charge of the police. The committee 
of the finances, composed of forty-eight members, 
had the superintendence of tho revenue, the trea- 
sury, the mint, the assignats, &.g. The commit- 
tees were enabled to assemble together for the 
consideration of such matters as concerned them 
generally. Thus tho absolute authority of the 
former coramittee of public welfare was divided 
among a number of rival authorities, subject to 
embarrassment and inconvenience in their pro- 
gi’ess. Such was the new organization of the go- 
vernment. In the mean time other reforms hai’dly 
deemed less urgent than the precedmg were 
effected. The revolutionary committees established 
in the smallest borouglis, and empowered to exercise 
inquisition there, were the most vexatious and the 
must abhorred of the institutions attributed to 
Robespierre^s party. To render their action less 
extensive and less annoying, their number was re- | 
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duced to a single one foi each distiict. Tbeie waa, 
howevei, to be one in eveiy commune of eight 
thousiind souls, ivhetliei it \ieie the chief town of 
a distiiet 01 not In Pans, the nuinbci w.ia le- 
duced fiom foifcj eight to twelve These com 
imttecs vveie to be composed of twelve niembeis , 
the signiituie of at leist thiee membeis was le 
qiiiied to a summon to appeal, and the aignatuie 
of seien foi iwiiiantof aiiest Like the com- 
mittees ot govcinmcnt, they weie subject to le 
neual by one-foiu th every month. In .iddition to 
all these aiiangemeiits the convention added others 
not less impoitant, by deciding that the meetings 
of the sections should not m tutuie take place but 
once in each decade, and that on eveiy dccadi, and 
that the citizens wlio attended shonld no longci be 
paid forty sous foi the sitting To reiidei the 
popuhi issembhes less fieqiicnt, and above all to i 
cease pajing the lowci classes for attending them, 
was confining the demagogic spuit within nai- 
lower limits It was also cutting ofi an abuse 
which luul been c uued to excess in Pans Pay- 
ment was made by the section as for twelve liun- 
(lied membeis present, although theie woie 
scaicely tluee hundred who actu ill} attended The 
present answeied for the absent, and they altci- 
infccly londoied each othci this seivice Tims 
this mechanic inilitii, so devoted to Robespiciie, 
were dismissed, and sent back to then I iboui 

The most iinpoitant nicasuie adopted bv the 
convention was the puiification of the iiidividu ils 
composing all the local authoiities, levolutionaiy 
committees, municipalities, &,c It was tbeic that, 
as \VG have ohscived, the most feivid levolutiomsts 
weie to be found , they had become m each petty 
locality whatRobcspiciio, Saint Just, and Couthou 
had been in Puis, and they had exeicised their 
poweis with all the giossnesa of mfeiior authuii- 
ties Tlia deeiee ot the levolutionary govein 
ment, in suspending the constitution till tlio peace, 
had piolubited elections of all Kinds, in oidei to 
obviate distui bailees and to centralize authoiity in 
the same hands The convention, fiom absolutely 
similar motives, namely, to pi event conflicts be- 
tween the Jacobins and the aiistociats, euppoited 
the piovisioiis of thedeciee, and committed to the 
lepiesentatives on mission the burden of punfjing 
the institutions thioughont all Fiance. This was 
the only way to assure itself of the choice and the 
direction of the local nutlioiitics, and to pievent 
mutual collisions between the two factions Lastly, 
theiQiolutioiiaiy tiibimal, icceiUlj suspended, was 
restored to Us functions The judges and juiies 
were not yet all appointed those who had already 
met weie to enter on then office immediately, and 
to try agreeably to the laws existing befoic those 
of the 22d Pi iiual These laws weie still veiy 
dreadful , hut the peisoiis selected to administer 
them, and the docility with winch extraoidinaiy 
jurisdictions follow the direction of that goveiiiineiit 
which creates them, weie considered a guaiantee 
against lie&h ciuelties. 

All these leforms were earned into effect be- 
tween the lat mill the I5th Iiaictidor (the end of 
August) One more impoi taut institution still le- 
mained to be re established, namely, the liberty of 
the press No law at piesent picsciibed its limits; 
It was ev^u sinctinned in an unlimited raaiinei m 
the declaration of lights; neveitheless, it had in 


point of fact been pinsciibcd undci llic sjstem of 
teiioi Asiiigle impiudentwoid being at that time 
sufficient to coinpiomise the lives of citizens, how 
could they ha\ o daied to write ? 'Ihe fate of the 
unfortuuatf Cimille Desmoulins had clculj pioied 
the state of the pi ess it that ])eiiod Dm and 
Maillane, an ex constituent, md one ot those timid 
spiiitb who had become meio cipbcis duinig the 
stoima of the convention, desiud that the libeity 
of the pi ess should be frnmallv giuiantecd -niew 
*‘We have ne\ei been ablD,”siiil tint excellent 
man to hia colleagues, make oui selves liesid in 

this place, withimt being evposcd to abusive Ian 
guage and thieats If jmi c uc foi oui opminn m 
the discussions that shall in futuie aiiso, if ^ou 
aie desuous that we should cuntiihutc, by oiu in 
telligcnce, to the common cause, you must give 
new secinitioa to those who may feel disposed 
eithei to spcik oi to wiite ” 

Some few dajs aftciwaids, Fidioii, who had 
been the fiiciid and colleague of Bums in his 
mission to Toulon, the ilso intimate fiiendot Dantoii 
and Caniillc-Dtsmoulins, and since thou doatli, the 
most vehement enemy of the committee of public 
W( If iiOjPrdion added liis opinion to tli it of Duiancl 
; hi till me, and called foi the unbuimdcd hbcity of 
tlic piess Opinions, howevpi, woic clividcrl on 
this subject Those wlio had lived undci ronsfiaint 
(lui ing the late dictatoislnp, and who now wished to 
give then opinions on all subjects with ficcdoin, as 
well as those who felt disposed to cause a leaction 
eneigciicallj against the Revolution, rlcnunded a 
foimal dcclaiation to gu ii.intce the libei ty of speech 
and wilting The Mountainecis, who anticipated 
tlie use that was intended to be made of tins 
libcity, who saw a toiient of accusations in piopa 
latioii against those men who had exeicised anv 
fimctions duiing the leign of teiioi, many otheis 
also, without cnteitaming an) peisonal appiohen 
won, appieciated the dingeions instiument with 
which the countei i evolutionists, aUeady swaini 
mg fiom eveiy quaitei, woie to be iuinishecl, weie 
oppobed to an expicas decl nation They assigned 
as a leason, that the dcclaiation of lights sane 
turned the iiboity of the piess , tint to sanction it 
anew nas siipcifluous, since it was no more than a 
declaiatioii of an aheadyrecogni/cd light, land that 
to cnteitaiii au idea of leiidermg it unbounded, 
was committing a gi and impiudciuo ‘‘You aie 
going, then,” said Bom don (of the Oibc) and Cam 
bon, “to peimit io)alisiu to lift ils head, and to 
})iint whatever it pleases against the iiistitution of 
the republic” All these piopositious wcie le- 
feiied to the competent committeos, to ex inline if 
It were expedient to make a new declaration upon 
this subject. 

Thus the piovisional govcinment destined to 
duect the Revolution till the peace was entirely 
modified, ugiceably to the new tendencies towaids 
clemency and hheiality which manifested thera- 
belveb since the 9th Thoimidor The government 
committees, the levoliitioiiaiy Liibim.il, .and local 
administicbtioua, were recognized and puiihed; the 
libel ty of the piess was declaied, and eveij thing 
aimouuced the commencement of a new caieer. 

The effect winch these lefoims could not fail to 
produce were not long m being felt. Hitheito, the 
paity of the feiviJ i evolutionists weie to be found 
^ m the govcinment itself, tlie committees weie 
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comprised of tins pm ty^ tuid ifc ruled the conven- 
tion, It ptedomnuted it tlie Jacobins, it filled the 
miuiicipal institutions and the lovolutionaiy com- 
mittees with Inch all France was covered, now 
being dispossessed, it was about to find itself out of 
the government, and about to foim a hostile part^ 
against it 

The Jacobins bud been suspended on the night 
between the Uth and 10th Thcirrndoi Lcgendie 
had locked up then hall, and laid the Icejs of it on 
the buieiiu ot tlie convention 'Ihe kejs wcie le 
stoied, and the society was permitted toie assemble 
on condition of [mrifjing itself riftooii of the 
oldest TnembeiB iveie chosen to investigate the 
conduct of all the clnhista diuiiig the night be 
tween the 9th and lOth. They iveio to admit such 
only as on that mcinoiahle night had been at then 
posts as citi/ens, in&tcul of repaiiing to the com 
mmie to conspiio against the convention While 
tins puiification was going on, the old members 
weie admitted into the hall aa provision d mem 
bers The j)Uiificatiou LoniTneiiced An inqimy 
coiiceimng eich of them would have been difficult, 
they c ntuited thernsalvcs with aclmmisteinig in 
teiiogatoiieg to them, and they woie tried by then 
answei*s It is easy to conceive that such a sciu- 
tmy must hive been made with great Icniti since 
It w \s the J leobins sitting iii judgment on tlicni 
selves In a few dajs, moie than six bundled 
mombcis wtie leinstalled, upon then simple dc- 
claidtion, that cluiing tint niemoi iblo mght they 
had been at the post issigiied to them by then 
duties Tho society was soon locomposed on its 
previous footing, uid was filled by ail those indui 
duals who, as having foimeily been deioted to 
Robespieiie, Saint Just, and Couthoii, grieved for 
them as raartyis of iibeity and as victims of tho 
countei-i evolution In conjunction with the pa- 
rent society, thtie still existed that notorious elec- 
toral club, to which those retiied who had to 
nuke motions that could not be entertained at the 
Jacobins, and where all the greit events of the 
revolution were phiined Itsat daily at the EvSchd, 
ami was composed of old Cordeliai'S, the most de 
termined J tcobins, and men most compiomised 
duung the reign of teiioi The Jacobins and tins 
club naturiljy became tJie aavlum of those agents 
whom the newpurihcation wab about to drive from 
then posts aud tins did not fail to tome to p iss 
Tho judges and juries of the revolution viy tiibunal, 
the mombers of the fouy eight revolutionary coin- 
mitti es ot Pans, amounting to about four hundred, 
the agents of the secret police of Saint Just and 
Robespierre, the niosseiigtia dordye) of 

the committees, who formed the bind of the noto 
nous Heron, the clerks of the different administra- 
tions, m short, agents of every deaciiption, now ex 
eluded from then offices, joined the Jacobuis and 
the electoral club, either aa being alieadymcm- 
bois of them, or as upon a new intioduction 
There it was that they vented their complaints ind 
then resontmeut They were alarmed for their 
safety, and dreaded the venge vnee of those whom 
they had persecuted, tlic> regretted, moreover, 
those lucrative offices winch they had lost, and 
especially those who, as being members of the re 
volutionary committees, had been able to add pecu- 
lations of evfiiy description to their official income 
The aasociatioii of buch men composed a violent 


and an obstinate paity, to whose natural impetiu> 
sity of opinion was now added the iiritation of ni 
jured interest. What was passing m Pans u«s 
occmring throughout ill Fiance The membeis 
of the mumcipalities, of the revolutionaiy commit 
tees, and ofthcduectoiies of districts, held then as- 
semblies in the societies m cmioapondcnce with the 
parent society, and there vented in common their 
apprehensions and their animosities 1 hey had on 
then aide the low populace, also divested ot its em- 
ployment, inasmuch as they wi le no longei paid foi ty 
sous for attending the meetings of the sections 
Out of hatred to tins par ty, and for the purpose 
of opposing it, another was formed, which in fact 
was no other than a revival It comprtliended all 
tho<ie who had suffered or kept silence dming the 
rule of terror, and who thought that the moment 
had arrived for rousing themselves ind for direct 
ingm their turn the progress ot the ri volution We 
liavo seen, while uo were upon the subject of tho 
diachaigea, that the relatrves of the prihoneis or 
of the victims again made their appear incc in the 
sections, and tlieie beatiued themselves either to 
cause the prisons to be thioivn open, or to dc 
nouiice md punish the revolution uj committees. 
The now progress of the convention, those le- 
foriiis already begun, incre'ised tho liopcs and tlie 
courage of these first opponents They belonged 
to all those classes that had been sufferers, whatever 
weietUeirrankjbutparlicularlyto thcti admg classes, 
to the bourgeoisie, to that mdustnous, opulent, and 
moderate which, as havrng beenmonarch- 

real and constitutional with the constituents, and re 
publican with the Girondists, were absolutely lost 
sight of since the Slst of May, and had been exposed 
to persecutions of every description In its ranks 
vvwe concealed the now veiy rare relics of a no- 
bili*y,who dared not as yet complain of their 
abasement, but which complained of the rights of 
humanity violated m then oidoi, and also some 
partisans of royalty, creatuies or agents of the old 
court, who had not ceased to raise obstacles to the 
revolution, by throwing themselves among all the 
rising oppositions, wliafcevei miglifc be tiieir system 
uid character It was, as usual, the young men 
of these difteient classes who declared themselves 
with the greatest warmth and energy, for youth is 
always the fiist to use against an oppressive sway 
They fillid tho sections, the Palais Royal, and all 
places of public resort, and expi essed their opinion 
against whom they termed the TenonsCs in the 
most energetic manner They professed the no 
blest motives of notion Some ot them had seen 
then families peisecuted, otheis were afiaid lest 
they should some day see their own peisecuted, if 
the leigu of tenor were re established, and they 
swore to oppose it with nil then might But the 
secret of the opposition of m iiiy of them lay m tiie 
military rec[Uifaitiou, some had escaped it by con- 
cealing themselves; othcislnd left the armies on 
Iieaiing of the ffth Theimiilor, to these were to 
be added the writers, who hid been latterly per- 
secuted, and were always as ready as the young to 
join in any opposition, they were already filling 
newspapers and pamphlets with violent diatribes 
against the system of terror 

The two parties declared themselves m the 
warmest and mosthostile manner, upon the modifica- 
tions applied by the convention to the revolutionary 
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system The Jacubms and the Clubbists cued out 
agLiiist the aiistociicy They complained of the 
eoniirnttLe of geiieial sifety, which dischaiged the 
countei levoluttoiiista, and of the pieas, of winch a 
ciuel use wis alieady made against those who had 
saved Ti nice The ineaauie which wounded them 
most was tlie general puiific itioii of all tlie autho- 
iitics Ihey did not vcntuie picciselj to hnd lault 
with the icnewal ot the individuals, foi that would 
I have been to avow ni itivca of too peisonal a de 
‘ Bcriptioih hut they m\cighed aguust the inodo of 
le clectinii They asseited, that the light of the 
people to choose then inigistiatos should he lo 
stoicd , tint the appomtment of the memhera of 
the muiucip lUtiea, of tlie distiicts, of the icvolu 
tionaiy committees, by the deputies on mission, was 
an undue aiiogatioii of power , that to icduce the 
sections to one sitting the decade, was in fact to 
violate the light of the citizens to assemble foi the 
puipose of deliberating on public alTaiiB These 
complunta weie mconsiatent, with the pimciplc of 
the levolutionary goveiriment, which foibade any 
elections till the peace , hut paities dq not care 
much about inconsistencies when their mteiest is 
at stikc, the revolutionists knew that a popular 
elcctun would have biought them back to then 
posts 

The ti ulesmen m the sections, the young men. 
at the Palais Rnjal and in places of public lesoit, 
and tiio wiit( ism the iiewap ipeis, loudly demanded 
the unlimited fiocdnn of the picss, made coni- 
plaiiita tint tlioy still obscivcd, in the existing 
committees, and iii the administration, too many 
agents of the late dictatoi&lup J they ah eady ven- 
tured to piesont petitions against the repiosenta- 
tives who had fu'nlled certain missions; they 
vihfied all the 6ci vices which had been rendered, 
and beg in to abuse the convention itself 1 allien, 
who, III his quality of piiricipal Theimidoiian, cou- 
sideied himself as peculiarly responsible for tlio 
new impression that had been given to affius, 
would have wished that the turn things had talcen 
were steady, without wavering m one sense or the 
other In a speech full of subtle distinctions be- 
tween the rule of tenor and the i evolutionary 
government, from which it was to be collected, 
that without resorting to systematic cruelty, it was, 
nevertheless, necessary to retam sufficient energy, 
Talhen proposed to declare, that the revolutionary 
government was confirmed , that, consequently, 
xhe primary asseinbhea ought not to be convoked 
for the purpose of new elections ; lie also proposed 
to declare, that all the means of terror were pre- 
scribed, and that proceedings diiected igaiust such 
writers as had treely expressed then opinions 
should be consKUi ed as means of terror 

Tlicec propositions, whicli presented no precise 
measure, and which were meicly a confession of 
faith of the Theimidoiians who wanted to place 
themselves between the two parties without favour 
ing oitbci, were referred to the three committees 
of public welfare, gcnei il safety, and legislation, to | 
which eveiy thing that related to those questions 
was referred 

These means, however, had not for tlicir object 
the tranquillizing of paity feeling They continued 
to utter invec(i\es against one another with the 
same violence, and whit peculiarly contributed to 
increase the general uncasmess, and to multiply 


the subjects of complaint and accusation, was the 
financial situation of Franco, which wis more dt 
ploiable perhaps than it had over yet been at the 
most Ccilainitous epochs of the Revolution 

Notwithstanding the victories of the republic, 
the assignats had experienced a rapid fall, and in 
trade did not count at more thin a sixth or an 
eighth of their nominal value, itwas this that pro 
duced a frightful confusion in every description of 
excliinge, and rendered tlie 'inaiimum more iin 
piActicable and mine vexatious tlnii ever It 
evidently was no longer the want of confidence 
that depreciated the assignats, lor no ono could 
now enttitain iny fear for the existence of tlie 
republic , but it was their excessive regularly in 
creasing issue in exact piopoition to then fdl 
Tlie taxes, collected with difficulty, and paid in 
paper, fuinished scarcely a fourth or a fifth of 
what the republic required monthly for the extia 
01 dinar y expenses of the war, which the govern 
ment was obliged to supply by fresh issues So, 
since the preceding year, the quantity of assignats 
in circulition, which it had hoped to reduce by the 
means of various conihinatiousto the extent of two 
thousind millions, had, on the conti iiy, risen to 
four thousand six bundled millions 

To tins excessive accumulation of paper money, 
and the depreciation which ensued thereon, were 
added all the calamities resulting eithei fiom the 
wai,m fiom the unheard of iiierBUies which it hud 
culled into operation It will be recollected, tli it 
in order to establish a forced relation between the 
nominal v«ilue of the assignats and mercliandizt., 
the public had desired the law of the marimwin, w Inch 
regulated the puces of all commodities, and did not 
allow the dealers to raise them m direct propoitiou 
to the depieci itioii of the paper , it will also be re- 
collected, that to these mcasui es had been added the 
system of requisitions, which gave to the lepieseu- 
tatives or to the agents of the admmistrationpowoi 
to forcibly puivey all the commodities necessaiy 
for the armies and the gicat communes, paying for 
them in assignats at the rate fixed by tlie viajnmmi 
These measures had certainly saved France, but 
they had also lutioduced exfcraoidmary derange 
ment into commercial relations and the current 
cuculation. 

Wc have already seen what were the principal 
inconveniences of the maximum, the establishment 
of two mailieta, the one public, in which the dealers 
exposed only their inferior goods and m the least 
possible quantity, tlie other clandestine, m which 
they sold all then best commodities for money and 
at an unrestricted price , a gener il hoaiding of 
produce, which the larmeia contrived to vitlidinw 
from the utmost vigilance that could be exeited by 
the agents autlioiized to make the requisitions, 
lastly, del angeraent and stagnation in manufactures, 
because the makers could not receive back, by tho 
price at whi oil their manufactures were assessed, 
tho bare prime cost AH these inconveniences of 
a twofold system of trade, the hoarding of articles | 
of ordinary consumption, and tho check upon ma- 
nufactures, had kept constantly increasing Thera 
were in every place two systems of commerce es- 
tablished, the one public and insufficient, the other 
secret and usurious. There were two qualities of 
bread, two qualities of meat, two qualities of every 
I thing, one for the lach, who could pay m money, or 
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exceed the tiiaximuin. • the other for the poor man, 
the mechanic and the pensioner, who could not 
pay more than the nominal value of the assignat. 
The farmers liccamo every day more astute in 
withdrawing their produce; they made false decla- 
rations; they did not thresh their corn, and pre- 
tended that hands were scarce, — a want that was 
really felt, for the war had absorbed more than 
fifteen hundred thousand men; they excused them- 
selves upou the score of the bad weathei*, which in ' 
point of fact had not turned out so favorable aa had | 
been expected in the early part of the year, when at 
the fete of the Supreme Ecing, tlianks had been 
offered up to heaven for the victories of the repub- 
lic and the abundance of the crops. As for the 
manufaclni'cr.s, they had entirely stopped work- 
Wo liavG seen, that in the preceding year, the law, 
in order that it shonld not press hard upon the 
.shopkeopers, had boon obliged to recur to the 
original maiuifiiel urci*?, and to fix the prices of goods 
at the very place of niunufacturc, with the mere 
addition of the cost of carriage; but this law in its 
turn had become harsh in its operations. The raw 
inatovialaiid worlviuaiiahip liaving, like everything 
else, universally risen in price, the mannfacturci's 
could no longer secure the return of the prime cost, 
and had slopped worl;, It was the same with the 
mervhauta. The freight of ludU goods, for cx* 
aniiile, had risen from loO to 400 francs per ton; 
insurtiiiL'cs from 6 and (J per cent, to 60 and 60. 
The groat morcluints could no longer dispose of 
produce vhen ituporlcd at the price O.xed by the 
and they also declined to export. As we 
have cl.'iowlicro remarked, in forcing one price, all 
, must have been forced; hut that was impossible. 

Time had disclosed other inconveniences pecu- 
liar to the TIio price of corn had been 

fixed iu anunifora\ manner through(>ut all France. 
But as the produetionof corn varied both in respect 
of its cost ond its abiuiclnnce in various provinces, 
the legal rate did not regard the relative value in 
each locality. The power left to the municipalities 
to fix the prices of all commodities, brought about 
another kind of confusion. When commodities 
were scarce in one commune, the aiilhoi-itios raised 
their price; goods were then brought thither to the 
prejudice of the neighbouring cominimes; so that 
there was sometimes a glut in one place and scar- 
city in anotliur, just as the regulators of the tariff 
pleased; and the operations of commerce, instead 
of being regular and natural, were capricious, un- 
ef]ual, and convulsive. 

Tho results of the forced requisitiuns weix* still 
more ml'ichievous. Requisitions were resorled to 
for serving the armies with provisinns, for furnish- 
hig the great maiiufactorios of arms and the arsenals 
with what they needed, for provisioning the groat 
communes, and sometimes for supplying manu- 
facturers with such materials as they required. 
Tt was the representatives, the commissionel’S with 
tiio armies, and the agents of the commission of 
trade and provisions, wlio were empowered to muko 
forced requisitions. In the pressing moment of 
danger, requisitions were made with hurry and 
oonfuaion. It frequently occurred that they 
crossed one another in their subject of forced 
purveyance, and that the party served with the 
requisition, knew not whom he was to furnish- 
The requisitions were almost always unlimited. 


Sometimes the whole of a commodity in a com- 
mune or ii department wa.s laid under requisition. 
Then, the farmers or the dealers could no Inngor 
sell, except to the agents of the republic. Trade 
became interrupted, the subject of the requisi- 
tion lay fora long time without being taken away 
or paid for, and its facility of disposal was stopped. 
In the confusion, resulting from tho emergency, 
the distances were not taken into considera- 
tion, and that department which might be tlie 
most remote from tho commune or the army which 
it was meant to supply, was laid under requisition; 
it was in this that the means of transit had extra- 
ordinarily increased. Many rivers and canals were 
deprived of water hy an extraordinary drought. 
Wheel-carriage was all tliat was left, and agricul- 
ture was deprived of its horses to draw the wains. 
This extraorclinnvy demand, coupled with a forced 
levy of forty-four thousand horses for tljcarmy, had 
made them very scarce, and almost exhausted the 
means of carri.age. Tn cnnscqncnce of these ill 
calculated and frequently useless mnvcmrnts, enor- 
mous quantities of articles of .siil)5i5tcnce or other 
commodities were accumulated in the public maga- 
zines, heaped together without care, and exposed to 
all sorts of peculation. The cattle obtnineil by the 
republic were badly fed; they arrlveil in a lean 
stato at the slaughter houses, and hence arose a 
scarcity of fatty Bubstimees, suet, tallow, &c. To 
insufficient means of transit wero therefore added 
waste, and frequently tiie most mischiovous frauds. 
CoiTupfe factors secretly sold at the highest rate 
commodities which they had obtained at the maxi- 
}n«»rt by means of requisitions. Tbi.s fraud was also 
practised by dealers and manufacturers, who having 
solicited an order of requisition for tho purpose of 
supplying themselves, subsequently sold at the 
current price what they had obtained at the ?nazi- 
w«w. . 

These different cau.^tes, coupled with the effects 
of the continental and maritime war, had reduced 
commerce to a deplorable state. There was no 
longer any communication with the colonies, which 
were rendered nearly inaccessible hy tho English 
cruisers, and almost all of them ravaged by war. 
The principal of oui’ colonies, Saint-Domirigo, was 
subjected to fire and sword by tlie different parties 
who disputed its possession. This combination of 
circumstances already rendered external commu- 
nications almost impractic.able. Another revolu- 
tionary me.asure had also lent its aid in bringing 
about this state of isolation ; this was the se- 
questration directed against the property of fo- 
reigners with whose nation P'rance was at war. 
The reader will call to mind that the convention, 
in ordering this sequestration, had intended to 
put a stop to the jobbing in. foreign paper, and 
to prevent capitalists from shunning the assig- 
nate and investing their capita] on bills of ex- 
change on Frankfort, Amsterdam, London, and 
othei* places. The seizure of the securities tliat 
the Spaniards, German, Dutch, and English, hold 
against France, had provoked a similar measure 
on the part of the European powers, and all cir- 
culation of negotiable securities between France 
and Europe had ceased. There no longer ex- 
isted any relations with the neutral countries, 
tho Levant, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
tho United States; but the commission of trade 
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and provibiuus had availed itsolf of them, for the 
purpoao of procuring corn, iron, and varioua tirti- 
clcs neceaSsiry tor the navy. Fur this purpose the 
commission had put all the jinpcr under requisi- 
sition, and had given the French bankers the 
amount in aesignats, and made use of it in Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and America, fo pay for 
the corn and the other commodities which it pur- | 
chased. 

Tho entire trade of France was therefore con- 
iined to the supplies wliich the government ob- 
tained in foreign countries by means of the securi- 
ties forcibly (.aken by the requisition from the French 
banlicvb. Scarcely any commodities brought by 
freo trade reached tlie French ports ; and when 
they did, they wore iinmediaLcly laid under requi- 
sition, wliich, as we have just sliown, utterly dis- 
couraged the merchants, who had paid enormously 
for freight and insurance, and were obliged to sell 
at tho maximum. The only commodities that were 
at all plentiful iu the ports were those derivable 
from prizes from the enemy. But some were 
withdrawn from circulation by requisitions, others 
by the prolulntions issued against the produce of 
hostile nations. Nantes and Bordeaux, alreaily 
ravaged by civil war, were reduced by tins falling 
olf of trade to alisolute stagnation and to extreme 
distress. Marseilles, wliicli formerly subsisted by 
its intorcoLirsQ uitli the Levant, saw its port block- 
aded by tho English, its principal merchants dis- 
persed by the system of terror, its soap-manufac- 
ture destroyed or tran‘'rerred to Italy; so that all 
its trade now cmiblstod In a few disadvantageous 
exchanges with the (ierioc^se. The towns in the 
interior were not m a leas deplorable state. Nimes 
had ceased to furnish tier silks, which she fox'mcriy 
exported to the amount of twenty mdlions. Tlie 
opulent city of Lyons, demolished by bombs and 
mining explosions, now lay in ruins, and no longer 
manufactured those rich tissued stufta with which 
it formerly supplied commerce to the amount of 
more than sixty millions. A decree, wliich had 
intercepted the goods intended for the rebel com- 
munes, had detained a considerable quantity in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, of whicli one portion must 
necessarily hare remained iu that city, and the other 
have passed through it on its way to the numerous 
points to which the southern road leads. The 
towns of Chdlons, Macon, and Valence, had availed 
themselves of tliis decree to intercept the goods 
travelling along that much frequented road. The 
manufacture of Sedan had been obliged to tem- 
porarily abandon the manufacture of fine cloths, so 
as to be solely occupied in the manufacture of 
cloth for the troops ; and tho principal manufac- 
turers were moreover prosecuted as accomplices of 
the movement planned by Lafayette after the 10th 
of August. The departments of the North, the 
Pas-de-Calais, the Somme, and the Aisne, deriving 
their opulence from tho cultivation of flax and 
hemp, had been entirely ravaged by the wav. 
Towards tho west, in the unfortunate La Vende'e, 
more than six hundred square leagues had been 
wholly laid waste by fire and sword. The lands 
were partly forsaken, and numbers of cattle roved 
about at random, without pasture, and without 
shelter. Lastly, wherever particular misfortune 
Imd not aggravated the general calamities, the war 
had exceedingly thinned the number of hands, and 


terror with some aiul a political bias in regard to 
others, liad cither ithdrawii horn, or reiulcrcd a con- 
siderable number of hiboriouis citizens disgusted u ith 
labour. Many indeed preferred the clubs, the nunii- 
cipal councils, the sections, where they received 
forty sous for making a stir and exciting themselves, ' 
instead of attending to tlieir ^\orksllops and fields. 

Hence arose coiilusiori in the markets; scai'city of 
the necessaries of life; interruption in manufac- 
tures as the effect of the iiijiulicious 

I’cinovals, useless oeeuinulations, and waste of eorn- 
mudities; exhaustion of tho nioana of conveyance, 
owing to the requisitions ; interruption of eommii- 
nieatiou with all the neighhuLiring nations, in con- 
sequence of the war ; maritime bloelcadc, and the 
sequestration of fovoigners’ ciFcets ; devastation 
of iiianufactiu'iiig towns and of several agricultural 
districts by civil war ; want of hands, uccasinned 
by tho requisition ; idleness induced by the prodi- 
luetlou contracted for political life : — such is the 
picture presented by Franco, saved from tlio sword 
of the foreign enemy, but exhausted for a immiLMit 
by the unprecedented efforts that had been rc- 
quii’ed of her. 

Let the reader figure to himself two partic.s 
fightiiig with each other after the Otli Therm idor, 
whereof one was attaehing iUolf to revoVntioiuuy 
means, ;is indis})cnsab)o, and as dchirous of pro- 
longing for an indefinite period a state of things 
purely transitory ; and the other irritated «at the 
inevitable evils of an extraordinary organization, 
foi*getting tlio services rendered by that organiza- 
tion, and desiring its abolition as bein^ atrociou.s j 
let him figure to himsolf two parties ot tliis nature 
contending with each oth(‘r, and ho will readily 
I conceive how many subjects of reciprocal iiccnsii- 
tion they would find in tho state of France. The 
Jacobins complained of the relaxation of the laws, 
of the violation of the maximum by the farmers, 
the shopkeepers, and tho ricli traders, of the in- 
efficient execution of tho laws against stockjobbing, 
and of the depreciation of the assignats; they cm; 
sequently renewed tho outcry of the H(?bertists 
against the rich, the monopolizers, and the stock- 
jobbers. Their adversaries, on tho contrary, ven- 
turing for the first time to attack the revolutionary 
measures, raised an outcry against the excessive 
issue of the assignats, against the iniquities of the 
maximu7n, against the tyranny of the requisitions, 
against the calamities inflicted upon Lyons, Sedan, 
Nantes, and Bourdeaux, and lastly, agfunst tlie 
prohibitions and inipediiuciits of every doHcriptiou 
which paralyzed and ruined commerce. These 
were, together vvith the liberty of the press and 
the mode of nomination of the public functionaries, 
the usual' topics of tho petitioua of the clubs or of 
the s^^ions. All remonstrances in respect hereof 
were referred to the committees of public welfare, 
of finances, and of commerce, in order to report 
thereupon and impart their views, 

I Two parties were thus arrayed against each 
I other, seeking and finding in what had been done, 
and iu what was yet doing, continual subjects of 
attack and recrimination. All that had taken 
place, were it good or evil, was imputed to tho 
members of the old committees, who were made the 
butt of every attack by the authors of tho reac- 
tion, Although they had contributed to overthrow 
Robespierre, it was alleged that they had qunr- 
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lelled to satisfy their own. ambition, and foi a 
flhaie m the stem of t^ianny, but that at bottom 
they weie of the same opinions, that they possessed 
the same piiuciples, aud meant to continue tho 
samo *iystLni ioi tlieii own advant igc Among the 
Thennidondiisi waaLecomtie (oi Veiaailles),a man 
of Moleiit ind indiacieet habits, who cxpiessedliim 
Belt with an impiudence by no means approved of 
by his colleagues, lie had foimcd the design of 
denouncing BilhiiJ-Vareiines, Collot d’Herbois, and 
B iiiue, inembeis of tho old corn raittee of public 
welf.uc, as ilao David, Vadioi, Amai, and Vauhnd, 
of tho comiiuttLe of gtncial safety, as accompltcea 
and continuuio>3 of Robe&picne’a system Ho 
could notj and durst not, piefti the same charge 
against Cumot, Piicui (ot the Cdto d’Oi), and 
Robcil Luidct, whom public opinion entuely 
distiiiguislK tl fiom then (.ollcagues, and who had 
the leput ition of hung oxclusivtly occupied in those 
matteis to winch the toalvition of Fiance bad been 
attubuted He did not \uituie to attack fuithei 
than this fclic members of the committee of geiieial 
safety, bcouiae they were not all ahhe condemned 
by public opinion He conunumcatedlus design to ' 
TalUeu and Legendie, who ondoavouicd to dissuade 
him hum it He ne\citheless poisisted m ita exe- 
cution, and at the sitting of the 12th Fructidor 
(August 29th), he presented twenty six ai tides of 
accusition. against tiie incrubcisot thefoimcr com 
iiutteea These twenty six at tides Meie,ui point of 
^ fact, nothing more tlian vague imputations of their 
i luvnig been iccomplices m the system of terroi 
I with which Robespieira had oppressed the conveu 
tioii and Fiance, of having contiibuted to the 
aibitiaiy acts of the two committees, of having 
I signed the oideis of piosciiption, of having turned 
I a deaf cai to all the lonvmstiaiices of citizens un 
justly pioseciited , of having gieatly contiibuted 
I to the death of Danton , oi havmg defended the 
Hw of the 22nd Piauaal, of having knowingly per 
mitted the comcntion to remain m igiiotance that 
this law was not tlie work ot the coraraittee, of not 
having denounced Robespieiie when he seceded 
fiom the cmnniittee of public welfue , lastly, of 
not having done iny thing on the fl£h,9th,and 10th 
Theimiilor, to piotoot the convention fioin the de- 
signs of the coijspii itois 

As soon as Ltcointie had finished reading these 
twenty SIX aitiUes, Goujon, deputy of the Ain, a 
young, sinccie, and foi vent icpnblican, and also a 
diamtuested A/ounfameef j foi he hud Ukeii no pait 
lu those acts foi which the late goveinment was le 
proauhed, Goujon losc and addressed the assembly 
witli every deinonatiatioii of mtenso moi tificatiou 
“ I am deeply ifflicted,” said he, “ when I see how 
coolly and giugeily folks come hither to sow the 
seeds of dis&eiisiou, and to piopose the rmn of the 
countiy Sometimes they come to solicit you to 
brand, by the appellation of the system of tenor, 
all that has been clone foi a yeai past , at otheis 
they piopose that you should accuse men who have 
rendered great si.i vices to the revolution They 
may be guilty, fm aught I know I was with tbe 
aimies, and theicfoie can give no opinion, but if I 
had possessed documents eliminating inembeis of 
the convention, I would not havepioduced them or 
have bi ought them hex e without gieat pain But, on 
the contrary, pray obsei ve liow veiy coolly some c m 
plunge the dagger mto tlie bosom of men i iluable 


to tho countiy for then impntant sexvices * Ob- 
serve, also, that the obliges piefeiicd aie dueckd 
also xgainsL the convention hei.self Yes, it la the 
convention that is accused It 19 the Fiench peo 
pie who are brought to txiul, since both &iibimctt.d 
to the tyranny of the mtaraous icnc J 

Debiy told you juat now that it is the arisitoci its 
Avlio bring forward 01 suggest all these pioposi- 
tions” — “ And the lobbeis,” added some voicls^ — ■ 
“I move,’ 1 (.Slimed Goujon,' that the discussun 
instantly cease ” Many d(.putios opposed this 
motion BiUaud Vaicnnes d.iited foiwaidtothc 
tiibune, and uigeiUly solicited that the discussion 
should be continued “Most assuicdly,” said he, 
“if the facts alleged be proved, wo aio gixat 
culprits, and our heads, ought to fall But we defy 
Lecomtio to prove them Fvci since the fall of 
the tyrant, we me male the butt ot cvciy iiUiiguei, 
and We dcclaic that life 19 of no v due to us, if they 
are to cany cvciy tiling tlica own way” Bilhud 
proceeded, and stited that he and Ins colleagues 
had for i long time contemphted tlie 9th Tiiu 
midoi , that, if they dcfcnod it, it wis because 
ciicumslances compelled them so to do , tint they 
h id been the fiist to denounce Robcspiciie, and to 
teir fiom him tho mask with which he concealed 
himadf , tint, if they m ide the death of Danton 
a cinne, be would charge hirasclf fiist and fore 
most with the guilt of it, that Danton was an 
accomplice of Robespierie’s, that he was the lal 
lying point of all the countex-ievolutioiiiBts, and, 
il he had lived, liberty would h we been uuduiic 
“Fox some time past,” exclaimed Billaud, “ we li ivo 
seen mtngueis bestining theinsclYcs, lobbois . ” 
“The woxd is utteied,” eiicd Bouidon, niteiiuptiiig 
him, “it must be proved ” — “ I undeitakoto piovo 
It foi one,” said Duhem “We will prove it foi 
othexs,” added sever il voices of the Mountain, 
Tins was the chaxgo which the Movintainobis v^eie 
always ready to piefci against the fxieuds of 
Danton, almost all of whom had become Theinii- 
donans BiJkaud, who, amidst this tumult lud 
these intenuptions had not quitted the tiihuno, 
demanded the institution of proceedings, that the 
guilty might be known Gambon aucccedtd him, 
and said that the siiaie laid fox the convention should 
be avoided, that tho aiistocrats wanted to foice 
hei to dishonoui lieiaelf hy bunging some of hex 
niembcis into disiepute , that if the committees 
wciQ guilty, she was also guilty , “and the whole 
nation along with her,” added Jjouidou(ofthc Oiae) 
Amidst this tumult, Vadiex appealed in the tu 
buue with a pistol in Ins hind, saying that he 
would not survive the cilumiiy, if they did not 
I allow liim to exculpate hiroaelf Seveial membcjis 
I BuiTounded him, and obliged him to descend. 
I Thoriotj the president, declaied that he would 
break up the sitting if the tumult did iiufc abato. 
Duhem and Amai desixed tho discussion to be 
continued, as a duty they owed to the inculpated 
members Thuiiot, one of the waimest Thciini 
doiaans,! ut who fox all that was a zealous Momi 
taiueer, saw with concein that such questions woie 
agitated He addieased the assembly from Ina 
chair, and said, Ou one baud the public inteieat 
rcqiiixes that such a discussion as this should 
instantly cease , on the othex, the intexoat of the 
inculpated poisons lequxrts that it should continue 
let U3 leconcile both one and the othex by passing 
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to the Older of tho d.iy on Lecointre’s proposition, so as to enable Any one to judge in liow groat a degree 
and rleclaring th it tin assembly has received tins the urcused members had p.iitiLipatod m what wia 
piojiosal with the dc opesfc indignation.” The called the tyranny of Hobcspieirc. On each article 
assembly eagerly adopted the suggestion of Thmnot, Lecointre could only appeal to public notoiioty,sueh 
and jiassed to the orrUr of the day, by tbiib con- speeches delivered at the Jacobins or in the ns- 
dtinning Lecomtro’a motion. sembly, or the oiigmals of some oideia of airest, 

All those who were sun ercly attached to their which of thcni'^Ivcs proved notlnng. At every 
country had witnessed tins discussion with tho new giievance alleged, the fuiious Mountaiii- 
deepest concern How, in fact, was it possible to eers cued, The docamenU > docimenti>l and 
revert to the past, to distinguish the evil from the they would not let him spe.ilc without producing 

good, and to discern to whom was to be imputed the written proofs. Locointre, in most eases being 

tyranny th*y had undergone 1 How ascertain the utteily incapable ot fLirinshing any, appe ded to the 

jiart of Rubcspieire and of the committees who had rccollcetioii of the assoinbl}, asking it it had not 

divided between themselves the supieme pow'er, always deemed Billaiul, Colbt-d’nrrbois, and Bar- 
that of tile convention who had patiently enduicd rerc, to have acted in perfect unison with Robes- 
them, aud lastly, that of the nation, who had tole- pieire. But tins proof, the only possible one, 

rated alike the convention, aud the conunittees, showed the absnidifcy of such a mode of tu.d. 

and Robespierre* Besides all this, how was that With such proofs it would have been cUnionstrated 
tyranny to be tried * Was it a ciime of ambition, that tho convention was an accomplice of tlie com- 
or the energetic and niueflcctmg action of men mittce, and Fiance of the coiiveiition. The Moun- 
desirous of saving their cause at any puce, and taineera would not suffer Lecointie to {inish ‘‘Thou 
hoodwinking tlicniseUes as to the means they ait a caluiniiiatoiV said tlie},and they compelled 
adopted? How distuiguish, in this coiifustil ac- him to proceed to another allegi d giievance. I 

tion, the exact propoitiuu of cruelty, ambition, fecaicoly had he read the nes.t belore they again ! 

mistaken zeal, and sinci le aud energetic patuot- loaied out, The docimiinis f the documenth} and as 
ism ^ To diatingiusli hutwv ui so many obscurities, Lecomtre luul none fo piodacc, they went on 
to judge the iiiueunost thoughts of so many men, slioutiiig, Go on with the nat' In this nnnnor he 
was inipossihlc. It was necessary to foiget the wanton to the tweiity-sixLh aiticle, without being 
past, to receive from tlu hands of those who had able to pi ove what ho advanced lie had baton© 
just been excluded from power, Fiance as saved, re xaon to urge, namely, that the tiial was a political 
to regulate dLSOidcily ninveincats, to soften too one, and did not admit of the ordinary foim of dm- 
cruel laws, and to consider that in politics it is cusslou, to which it might fairly liavo been replied, 
far better to I'cpair evils than to avenge them. tint it was highly impolitic to institute siicli an 
Such were tlie sentiments of discreet men. The investigation After a long and stoimy Ritting, the 
enemies of the ruvolulioii manifested tlic highest conveiuion declared his accusation scandalous and 
satisfaction in the course Lecointre had Ulcen; and vexatious, and thus lestorod tlieformei committees 
on perceiving that the iliscussiou was closed, tlicy to public estimation. This scene liad imparted to 
gave out that the couveiitioii was afiaid, and had tho Mountain all its previous eneigy, aud to tho 
not dared to giapplc with qiieatious too perilous eoiivtntiou some of its former cleteieiice for the 
for her conskhnation. On the contiary, the Jaco- Mountain. BiJKaud-Vaiv rmes, nnd Collot-d’Horliois, 
bins and the Mountameers, still fully possessed however, gave m their resignations as members of 
with their fanatiLiam, and in no wise disposed to the comniUtce of public welfare Barrere went 
disavow the system of tenor, did not shrink from out by way of rotation. Tallinn, onliis part, vulun- 
the discussion, and were emaged at its termination, tarily resigned; aud the four were Buceeeded by 
The next day, the I3tli Fiuetidor (JOtli August), Deliii.uj, Meilin, (of Douai), Cochon, and Fourcroy. 
a great number of the Mountaineers got up, saying Tima all that were leit of the old membeis of the 
that the president had on the preceding day great coramittee of public weltare were Carnot, 
taken the assembly by surprise lu laduoiiig it to Prieur (of the Cdte-d’Or), and Robeit Lmdet. At 
close the discussion; tiiat he liad expressed his the committee of general safety, the operation of 
feentiments without quitting the chair; tlut as renewal by a fourth part also took place. Elie 
president he had no opinion to give; that the Lacoste, Vouland, Vadier, aud Moses Bayde went 
closing of the disiuisbion was au injustice; that it out. They woie deficient in their full iiuinher, as 
was a duty owing to the inculpated nienibors, to David, Jagot, and Lavicomteiie, had been pre- 
the convention itself, aud to the revolution, to viously excluded by a decision of the assembly ; 
Ireely enter into a discussion which tho patriots these seven members were succeeded by Bourdon 
had no reason to diead To no purpose did the (of the Oise), Colornbellc, Moaulle, Claudel, Ma- 
Thcrinidoiiaus, Legendre, Talheii, and otliera, who thuu, Mon-Mayau, and Lesage Senault 
weie accused of having pi erupted Lecointre, move An unforeseen and purely accidental event in- 
that the discussion should be stopped. The as- creased the agitation which prevailed The powder 
sembly, who had not lost the habit of paying defer- mills of Greiielle took fire and blew up. This 
eiice and giving way to the Mountain, consented to sudden mid fiightful explosion filled Palis with 
.annul its vote of the preceding day and opened the consternation, and it was bolicved to be the effect 
lists. Lecointre was called to the tribune to read of a aeiv conspiracy. The aristocrats wei’e ini- 
hia twenty-six articles, and to support them by mediately accused, and the .aiistocrals in their turn 
documentary evidence. accused the Jacobins. New attacks took place in the 

Lecointre had not been able to collect the docu- tribune between the two parties, without biiuging 
ments in support of this singular procedure, for it any thing to light. To this event succeeded another, 
would have been necessary to procure evidence of In the evening of the 23rd Fructidor (September 
what had passed in tho privacy of the committees^ the 9th), Tallieii was returning home when a man 
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wrapped up in a great coat rushed upon him, Bay- 
ing, 1 was waiting for tliec — thou shalt not es- 
cape me.” At the same monientj being close to him, 
hred a pistol and wounded him in the shoulder. 
Next day there was a fresh uproar in Paris; it was 
said that people could no longer hope for quiet ; 
that two parties, invetcratcly hostile to eacl» other, 
had su'Oni perpotiuilly to disturb tlifi republic. 
Some attviiiuted the attempt on the life of TalUcn 
to the Jacobins, others to the aristocrats, while 
others again went so far as to say that Tallien, 
imitating the example of Grange -Neuve before 
the 10th of August, had procured himself to be 
wounded in the shoulder to furnibli matter of ac- 
cusation against the Jacobins, and thus have an 
opportunity of calling for their dissolution. Le- 
gendre, Merlin (of Thiouville'), and other friends 
of Tallien rushed wUli vehemence to the tribune, 
and mainlained that the crime of the preceding 
night was the work of the Jacobins. “ Tallien,” 
said they, “lias not deserted the cause of the | 
I revolution ; iieverLhcless some madmen allege that 
he has gone over to the moderatists and the aristo- 
crats. It cannot therefore he the lalter who could 
have been possessed \Aith the idea of assassinating 
him, it cun be none else than those madmen who 
accuse him, that is to say the Jacobins. Merlin 
denounced their last sitting, and repeated this ex- 
pression of Duhera •. “ The taadt uf tlwfen (itmrats) 
are raising iheir head ; so much the belter, it will he ike 
eaeier to cat off. Jlei'lin, with his accustomed bold- 
ness, called for the dissolution of that celebrated 
club, wlio had rendered, lie said, the greatest ser- 
vices, who had powerfully contributed to overturn 
the throne, but who, no longer having any throne 
to overturn, now wanted to overturn the convention 
itself. Merlin’s conclusions were not acquiesced 
in, but aa usual, the facta were referred to the 
competent committees for them to report upon. 
References of this kind had already been made 
upon all those questions which divided the two 
parties. Reportb liad been called for upon the 
question of the press, upon the assignats, upon^the 
maximiua, ujjoii the requisitions, upon commercial 
restrictions, and in short, upon every tiling that had 
become a subject of controversy and division. It 
was then desired tliat all these reports should be 
consolidated, and the committee of public welfare 
was directed to present a gener.al report on the 
present state of the republic. The prejiaration of 
this report was committed to Robert Lindet, the 
member that possessed the greatest intelligence in 
respect of the actual state of things, because he 
belonged to tho old committees, and was the most 
disinterested in those questions, because lie hail 
been exclusively engaged in serving his country by 
undertaking the laborious department of supplies 
and coijveyaiico. The day for lietmng this report 
read was apjiointed for the fourth sans-culoUide* of 
the year II, (20th of Sept. 1794.) 

This report and the decrees which were to he 
grounded thereupon were impatiently loohed for, 
and considerable agitation prevailed during this in- 
terval. It was at the garden of the Palais Royal that 
the young men of Paris in league against the Ja- 
cobins were accustomed to meet. There it was that 
they read the uew’spapers and pamphlets that ap- 
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peared in great number against tho late revolution- 
ary system, aoUl by the hookbcllers in the gallrn'ics. 
They frequently formed Lhi‘insolve& in small com- 
panies there, and from thence they went to disturb 
the sitting of tlie Jacobins. On the sci'ond sans- 
ciilottidcj one of these small companies had formed; 
it was composed of those young men who, to dis- 
tiijgiiish themselves from the Jacobins, dressed 
well, wore high cravats, and were on tliat account 
calk’d Museadins 'f*. It was in one of these groups 
that a party pre.^’Ciit said that if any thing hap- 
pened, they ought to meet together at tlie conven- 
tion, and that the J.LCohiiia were iiitrigiU'rs and 
villains. A Jacobin would have replied. A quarrol 
onsued; one party shonlcd. The convention for ever ! 
T>own ic'uIl the Jacobins ' Doiin icUh liohctjiicrre's 
tail ! the other party cried, J^omn %viLh the aristuciah 
and the Mnscadbis / The cunvcntlon and the Jaco- 
bins for ever! The tumult snoii increased. Tlie , 
Jacobin who had spoken, and tho small iminlier of , 
those wlio supported liiiii, were scv(>re]y hiiiidled ; j 
the guai’d hastened to llio spot, dis[iei’.sed the a&- j 
seniblagc, which was aUoaily \tr_) conbiderablc, j 
and prevented a general engagement. I 

On the next ilay but one, hciiig that fixed for tlie ' 
presentation of the report uf tlie tlircc coinmiLtecs 
of public welfare, legislation, and general safety, 

: Robert Liudet was at length lieard. lie had to 
draw a sad description of France. Having traced 
the successive career of the factions and the pro- 
gress of Robespierre’s jiower to his fall, ho de- 
monstrated the existence of two parties, the one 
composed of ardent iiatriots, who liacl their fears 
for the revolution and for thcmselvi s; and the 
other of weeping families, whose relatiuiis had 
been sacrificed or were still suffering in prison. 

« Perturbed spirits,” said Lindet, “imagine that 
the government is likely to be deficient in energy; 
they employ all piossibie mraii'i to propagate tbeir 
opinion and their apprehensions. They send de- 
putations and addroftses to the eonvention. These 
feiirs are cliimorical. In yuur hands the govern- 
ment will retain all its strength. Can tho jiatiiots, 
can the public functionaries over supposo that the 
services that they have rendered can be effaced 
from memory? Wliat courage must tliey not have 
(Iciuonstrutcd in accepting and discharging perikma 
duties! But now Fr.uieu recalls them to their oc- 
cupations and their professions, w’hicli they have 
too long forsaken. They know that their functioiiB 
were temporary ; that power retained too long by 
the same hands becomes a. subject of uneasiness; 
and they ought not to be afraid that France will 
ever abandon them to resentment and malice.” 

Lindet next proceeding to consider the eiluation 
of the parly of those who had suft'ered, continued by 
saying, “ Rostni*e those to their liberty whom ha- 
tred, malice, and the misdirection of public func- 
tionai'ies, and the fury of the late conspirators, have 
caused to be thrown en masse into tho lock-up, 
houses; at once discharge from custody the la- 
bourers, tho mercantile men, the I’elatives of tlie 
young hcrocn who are defending the country. The 
arts have been persecuted; yet it is by them that 
you have be-sn taugbt to forge tlie thunderbolt: it is 
by them tliat the lU’t of the Mongolfiers has served 

* For an explanation of this terra. Vide ante, p. 408, 
col. 1, note. Trans. 
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to tlibco\Li the inueli of the iiniics, it ib by them 
tint nictilb aic picpuod ind puiified, tint hides 
uc tinned and itiideied ht foi use m a week 
PiotcLt tlieni, Lit J leliGVQ them Many sei viccible 
men aic btiU mm iLcb of piiauiis *’ 

Rubcifc Lindcfc then drew a pictuie of the agii 
cultui'il and oommeicial state of riinee He de- 
nionstiatcd the calamities icsiiltmg fiom the tissig 
lutb, the JiiaaimuWj tliL ici[uiaitions, the mteirup 
tion of tilt coniinuniL itions with foicigu countiicb 
“ Labouij s lid ht, has lost much of its activity, 
in the hibt pi tto, beciuse fifteen iiuiidiod thoubuid 
men have been sent off to the fiontiub, while a 
multitude of othcis hi\t dmottd thcrasclvca to 
tivil w 11 , and m tlic next pi ico, hoc luse the miuda 
of men dibtiattcd by politic il p issions, h ive been 
diverted fiom then habitual octupations There aie 
new 1 uids brought into cultu ition, but man} ilso 
lie neglected iht com is not thi ashed, the wool 13 
not fapun, the giuwtia iicithei stoop then flix, 01 
j)tel and beat their hemp Let ua endeavoui to 
itpau evils so numeioua and so divcisificd Let us 
leatoie peace to thogieab m'liiLime and manufac 
tuiing cities Put an end to the demolition of 
L^ous With peace, dibeietion, and oblivion of 
Mliat Ib past, the Nantose, the Boidelus, the Mar- 
seill ua and the L\onncse Mill lesuino then occu 
p iti ms Let us lepe il the I iws so inimical to com- 
moico, let us iGbtoie to ineieh tndise ua couise of 
tiaffic, let ua pcimit cxpoit itioii, tint we miybo 
ible to iini-Oit wliat \se want Let the towns and 
the depaitmentb cease to coniplun of the goiciii 
meut, who the) sa) has exluuated then lesouices 
in aitielea of subsiatenec, who has not olaeived 
cquitiblc aiiangcinents, but has imposed tho 
buiden of lequi&itious 111 an uiiequil mnnnei 
0 tint those who thus complain could cast then 
eyes on the nnd lel itions, tho deel u itions luJ the 
addiLSsea of then fellow eiLizena of othei districts 
The) would there see the same complaints, the same 
lenionstiauecs, the same cneigy iiispaed by the 
feeling of the same w ints Let us iccall pe,ice of 
iiimd and laboui to the countiy, let us bung back 
the ai Libaiis to then woil shops, the agiicultuiiststo 
thui fields But above all, added Lmdet, Jet ua 
stiive to bung back union iiidcunfidtnce among us 
Let us cease to lepioaeh one aiiothei witJi oui 
calamitiea and oui fiults Have we always been, 
could we alwajsbc, what in fact we wished to be^ 
We have all btai ted in the same caiecr, some have 
fouglit with com ige and with judgment, otheis 
hive dished ihemaclvea, in their boiling ardoui, 
ugunst those \ei) obstacles they puipobed to de 
stroy and o\eitluow Who would think of ques 
turning ns, and calling us to iceount foi those move 
inentb it is iiupussible to foresee and to direct^ 
The revolution is acc jinphshod ’ It is the woiK of 
all ' Show me the genei ils,the Boldieis, tint have 
baiel) done no moic in w vi than what they ought 
to h ive done, and li ive known how to stop at that 
point where cool and calm iciison would liave sug- 
giated that the) bliuuUl stop ' Were we not in a 
state uf war with numeioua and most dieadful ene- 
mies’ Have not some leveiaea inflamed oui courage 
and roused our indignation ’ What Ins happened 
to us is nothing else but what happens to all men 
thrown to an infinite distance out of the ordinary 
course of life ” 

Tins report, so judicious, so impaitial, and so 


perfect, was iceciied with apidaiiae L\ti) one 
appiored of the sentiments whieli it eoiif iiiied iiid 
it had been much to bo desired that ill It id bcui 
capable of shaiiug them Liiuh t (hen pi posed a 
senes of deeices, which were not less fuoiuabl) 
received than his iLpoit, m 1 iniiiiedi itel) idoptcd 

By the first deciec, the committee of general 
safety and the icpie&cntatn es on mission wcie 
empowered to examine the petitions of liadeis, 
labourers, ailifats, fatheis and mothcis of citizens 
then in the annus, who who eitliei themselves 01 
had lelitives in piisuii B) i second liciec, the 
municip ihties iiid the tommitlees of seeti ns were 
bound to declare the giouuls of then rtfnsaljwhen 
they withheld certificitos (f civisin lliiswisan 
act of justice render cd to those who weic iiicess uitly 
complaining of the s) si cm of terioi, ind dicading 
ilsievnal A thud decree dm ct( d ihe piciiii- 
tioiiofainoi il uibUuetion, tending t ) 1C St )ie l lo\e 
of mdustiy md the la«'’, to eidigliton tli eiti/ens 
with respect to the piiiieipal eicnts of tlio icvolu 
tioii, and appointed to be loiil to tlu pe >|le on the 
/lies of the dec idis A fourth decree oid icdtlie 
plan of a noimai seh )oI foi ti lining young piofes 
Bors, with il viev\ to the ihnusu n ot e lue iti m and 
knowledge Ihioughont Tr inee 

To these deciees weie aldel sevoial others, cn 
jommg the committees of fin hills m 1 of c mmeico 
with the least possible del i) to iine&tigrte,— 

1 The idvintigcs of tlie fite exportation of 
articlcB of luxuiy, on condition of c insmg the 
iinpoitation into Ti inLc of the eaine amount in 
meichandise oi every description 

2 Tho advantages or disuhintagos of ihe free 
expoi tation of the sin plus neii •'mun s of JiJi, upon 
the condition of i letuin and oi \aiiuus loimnh 
ties 

3 The most idvantageous means of thiowmg 
into commeiee the commodities q pi puittlfioiu 
communes in icbdlion, and letuiitd under the 
government seal 

4 Lastly, the claims of the ineich iiits who, by 
value of tlie law of sequesti ition, weie ijbhged to 
deposit rn the distiut chests the sums winch they 
owed to the foreigners with whom riaiicewa3at 
war 

We see that these decrees were intnided to 
give satisfaction to those who conipl lined of h iMiig 
been persecuted, and that the) toinpielu nded some 
of the measures capable of uniehorating the state 
of commerce Tho Jaeohm part) iloiie had no 
deciee peculiar to itself, but none w is nqiineil 
It hid not been either pi iseciited or nnpiismcd, 
it Ind meiel) been deemed of pouti, il thcrefoie 
had no icj) nation t) ask fur All that could ho 
done was to assure it with icgml to the intentions 
of government, and Lindet’s leport was tiained 
and written with this object m i icw Accoidingl), 
tho effect 0 ^ this report and of the decrees which 
accompanied it acted faioiuablj with respect to 
the prevailing parties 

The public mind appeared to he somewhat tran- 
quilhzed On the following day, the last of the 
year, and the fifth sans culottide of the year II 
{September 21, 1794), the /ifrf which had long 
been settled for placing Marat in the Pantheon 
and excluding Miiabeau therefrom, was celebrated 
It was at this time no longer in consietenee with 
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the state of public opinion and feeling. Marat 
'Was no longer so much a saint, or was Mirabeaii 
so great a sinner, as that so many honours should 
be awarded to the sanguinary apostle of terror, 
and so much iguoiiiiny inflicted on the greatest 
orator of the revolution; hut in order not to alarm 
the Mountain, and to avoid the appearance of too 
speedy a reaction, the feU was not countermanded. 
On the appointed day, the remains of Marat were 
conveyed with pomp to the Pantlieon, and those of 
Mirabeau were ignoTtiiiuously withdrawn by a aido 
dour. 

Thus tho supreme power, in its ebb from the 


Jacohina and the Mountaiueers, was now pos- 
sessed by tho partisans of DaiiLon niid of Ciiiiiille- 
DeamouHns ; in short, by tho indidij<iiitSf who now 
constituted tlie Thennidi^riuns. These latter, liow- 
cver, while they strove to repair the evils pro- 
duced by the revolution, while they released the 
suspected, and endeavoured to restore some liberty 
and some sccui'ity to commerce, still kept on terms 
of respect and attention with tho Mountain, whom 
they had ousted, at the very time they were n ward- 
ing to Marat the place they had so unceremo- 
niously taken from Mirabeau. 
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i MiLiTAiiv oporutious wove by no means so vigo- 
rously cavriod on towards tho end of the season. 
Our two groat armiesof the North as also the Sambre 
and Meuse, w]d<‘h had entei^ed Bru.ssels in Tlier- 
niidor (July), and thou proceeded, the one to 
Antwerp, tliu other to tho Meuse, had remained a 
long time inactive, waiting for the re<luction of tiie 
fortresses of Laudreoies, Lo Quesuoi, Valeueieimes, 
and Cond^, which had been lo'^t during the prece- 
ding campaign. On the Riiiiie, General Michaud 
was employed in remodelling his army, in order to 
repair the check of Kayseralautern, and awaited a 
reinforcement of fifteen thousand men drawn from 
La Vendee. The arniiea of the Alps and Italy 
having made tliein&elvos masters of the great chain, 
encamped on tlie heights of the Alps, while waiting 
for the approval of a plan of tlie invasion, proposed, 
it was said, by that .same young officer who had 
decided tho taking of Toulon and of the lines of 
Simvgio. At tho eastern Pyrenees, Dugommicr, 
after hia success at Boulou, liad .stopped for a cori- 
siderablt) time to reduce CoJlIonix', and now w'as 
blockading BeUegardc. 'Die army of the western 
Pyrenees was still organizing itself. This protracted 
inaction wliich nvarUed tho middle of tho campaigu, 
and whicli must be imputed to the important 
events in the interior, and to faulty cnfiibiiiations, 
might have seriously detracted from our successes, 
had the euenvy known liow to have seized the op- 
portunity. But so much confusion prevailed among 
the allies, tliat tliey never thoiiglit of taking advasi- 
tago of our error, which had no other effect than to 
retard for some short period the extraordinaiy 
run of our successes. 

Nothing could demonstrate worse raanagement 
than our inactivity in Belgium, in the neighbour- 
hood of Antwerp, luid on the baulcs of the Meuse. 
The surest means of accelerating the capture of 
the four last fortresses, would have been to drive 
furtlier and further from them those large armies 
wliich cuuld liave relieved them. By taking ad- 
vantage of the disorder into which the victory of 


Fleurus and the retreat conaeciuent upon it, had 
thrown the allies, it would have been easy to liave 
soon reached the Rhine. Unfortunutely, a great 
ignorance yet prevailed as to tlie art of mailing the 
most of victory, an art the most imiiortant and tlie 
m'est of all, because it regards victory ns being 
not so much the conseqnencooronciuecossfulattaek, 
as tho result of vast eombluatioiia. To accelerate 
the suiTcnder of the four fortresses, tho convention 
had issued a formidable decree, much the same .aa 
all those which followed one another from Bruirial 
to Therroidor. Standing upon the reason that the 
allies occupied four French fortresses, .and tnat 
every thing is allowable in order to get rid of an 
enemy, she decreed that if the enemy’s gumsons 
did not surrender within twenty-four hours after 
tliey were summoned, they should bo put to the 
sword. The garrison of Laudrecics iiknie sur- 
rendered. The commandant of Conde returned 
thi'^ udmirablo answer, t/tat one nadon has not « 
Tujhi lodcevestheilkhonoiivimjcfaniAher. Le Quesnoi 
.and Valenciennes continued to defend tliomselves. 
The committoe, seiisiblo oi the injustice of such a 
decroc, resorted to a subtlety for tho purpose of 
evading its execution, and at the same time of 
sparing tho convention the necesisity of rciicaliiig 
it. It assumed that the decree, ii(»t having been 
notified to tho commandants of the three fortresses, 
was as yet unknown to thorn. Before notifying it 
to them, tho committee ordered general Scherer to 
push the works with suflicient activity, so as to 
mako the summons more impressive, and to afford 
the hostile garrisons a good reason for capi- 
tulating. Valencienacs accordingly^ surrendered 
on the 12th Fructidor (August 29ch) ; Condd and 
Le Quesnoi a few days afterwards. These for- 
tressTO, wdiich had cost the allies so nuicli during 
the preceding campaign, were thus recovered hy 
us without any great exertions, and the enemy 
retained not a .single point of our territory in the 
Netherlands. On the other Jiaud, we were masters 
of all Belgium uafar as Autsverp and the Meuse. 
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Moreau had just taken SUiya and returneil into 
lino ; Scherer had aciit Osteu’s brigade to Picho- 
gru, and rejoined Jourdan with Ina division. 
Owing to this junction, the army of the north, un- 
der Pichegni, amounted to raoro than seventy 
thousand men actually under arms, and that of the 
Meuse, under Jourdan, to one hundred and sixteen 
thousand. The administration, exhausted by the 
efforts which it had made for the sudden equip- 
ment of those armies, was able to provide but very 
imperfectly for their supply. The deficiency was 
supplied by recjuisitions, conducted with as much 
consideration ns possible, and iu accordance with 
the utmost military forbearance. The soldiers 
contrived to dispense with the most necessai’y ai*- 
ticles. They no lunger encamped under tents, but 
bivouacked under the branches of trees. The 
officers, wlUioufc appointments or paid with assig- 
nats, lived like the common, soldier, ate the same 
bread, marched on foot lilce him, and with the 
knapsack at their back. Republican enthusiasm 
and victory supported these armies, the best con- 
ducted and the bravest that France ever pos- 
sessed. 

The allies were in a singular state of confusion. 
The Dutch, ill-supported by tiicEngUsli, and doubt- 
ing tlieir good faith, were di.sinayed. Tliey formed 
a coi'don liofore thoir fortresses, so as to gain time 
for putting thorn in a state of defence, an opera- 
tion which ouglit to have boon long before linkshed. 
The duke of lork, jis presumptuous as he was ig- 
norant, knew not bow to avail lilmself of his Eng- 
lish troops, and took no decisive stcqi, lie retired 
towards the lower Mouse and the Rhine, extending 
his wings sometimes towards the Dutch, at others 
in the direction of tlio Imperialists. However by 
being in junction with the Dutch, lie might have 
still liad fifty tlumsaud men at his disposal, av\d 
have attempted, on the flanks of one or the other 
of the armies of tlio north or the Meuse, one of 
those bold movements which General Clcrfait, in 
the following year, and the archduke Charles, in 
1706, knew so well how to execute scasouably and 
with such propriety, and of which a great captain 
has since given so many memorable examples. 
The Austrians, entrenched along the Meuse, from 
the mouth of the Rbcr to that of the Ourthe, wex'e 
disheartened by their reverses, and in want of 
necessary supplies. The jirince of Colmurg, whose 
reputation was entirely tarnished by his last cam- 
paign, had given up his command to Clorfait, of all 
the Austrian generals the most worthy to retain 
it. It was not yet too late to draw near to the 
duke of York, and to act en masse against one of 
the two French armies ; but the Austrians tliought 
of nothing else than protecting the Meuse. The 
cabinet of London, alarmed at the course events 
were taking, had sent envoy after envoy to excite 
the zeal of Pruasia, to claim from her on her part 
the execution of the treaty of the Hague, and to in- 
duce Austria, by promises of relief, to defend with 
vigour the line which her troops yet occupied. A 
meeting of English, Dutch, and xVustrian ministers 
and generals took placo at Maestriehfc, and it was 
settled that the banks of the Meuse should be pro- 
tected. 

At length in the middle of Fructidor (very early 
in September), the French armies were again put 
in motiDU. Pichegru advanced from Antwerp 


towards the mouth of the rivory, Tlie Dutch 
committed the oversight of separating them- 
selves from the English. They rangcid tlicnibelvcs 
to the number of twenty Ihousand men along 
Bergen-op-Zooin, Breda, and Gertruydenberg, with 
tlicir backs to the sea, in a position that no lunger 
allowed them to produce any cllect fortlic fortresses 
they meant to cover. The duke of York, with his 
English and H.anuvcrians, retired upon Bois-le-Duc, 
effecting a junction with the Dutch by a chain of 
posts, which the French army could take the 
moment it made its apjiearance. At Baxtel, on the 
bank of the Duinincl, PiLhegru overtook the rear- 
guard of the duke of York, suiTouiided two bat- 
talions, and cut them off. Next day, on the banks 
of the Aa, he fell iu with general Abercromby, 
took some pri6oiier.s from him also, and cuiUrived 
to press upon the duko of York, who hastened to 
cross tlie Meuse at Grave, under the guns of the 
place. In this march Pichegru had taken, by 
tins mode of proceeding, fifteen Imudred prisoners; 
be arrived on the banks of the Mouse on the 
second sans-culottide (the lUth September). 

Meanwhile, Jourdan w’ns advancing on his part, 
and put liiniscif in readiness to cross llie Muiiso. 
The Meuse has two principal rivers which fail into 
it, the Ourtho, which joins it near Liege, ami the 
Rocr, which laila into it near Riirenioudu. These 
j tributary streams form two lines, diiiding the 
I couutry between the Meuse and tlie ithinc, and 
which must be successively carried before tlie 
latter river can be attained. The French, masters 1 
of Liege, had crossed the Mcubc, and luid recently I 
disposed themselves in front of the Ourthe ; they 
lined the Meuse from Liogo to Mar.stricht, and the 
Ourthe from Liege to Comblaine-en-Pont, thus 
forming an angle of which Liege was the iiijux. 
Clerfait had ranged his left, in rear of the Ourtlie, 
upon the heights of Sprimont. Theso heights are 
bordered on one side by the Ourtlie, and on tlie 
other by the Ayvaillo, which f.illh into tin* Ourthe. 
General Latour commanded the Austrians at that 
place. Jourdan ordered Scherer to attack the 
position of Spriraont on the Ayvaille side, wliile 
general Bonnet was to inarch tJutlicr, after crosa- 
iug the Ourthe. On the sceoiid sans-culolthU (Sep- 
tember 18th), Schdrer divided hk corps into three 
columns, commanded by generals Marceun, Mayer, 
and Hacquin, and proceeded to the banks ot the 
Ayvaille, which flows in a deep bed between two 
steep banks. The generals thoniaelvcs sot Iho ex- 
ample, plunged into the water and led theii* 
soldiers to the opposite bank, in spite ot a formi- 
dable firing of artillery. Latour had continued 
uiotionleas on the heights of Sprimout, preparing 
to fall upon the French eolumus as soon as they 
should have crossed the river. But no sooner liud 
they climbed the steep bank, than they fell upon 
the position without giving Latour time to prevent 
them. They attacked him briskly, while general 
Placquin was advancing upon his left flank, and 
while general Bonnet, who had crossed the Ourthe, 
was marching upon his rear. Latour wtis then 
obliged to decamp, and to fall back upon the impe- 
rial army. 

This attack, well conceived and executed witli 
spirit, was as honourable for the commander-in- 
chief as for liis army. This conflict gained iisthii’ty- 
six pieces of cannon, and one hundred baggage 
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waggons; it cau.scd a loss to the enemy of iifteen 
hundred men, killed as well as wounded, and decided 
Cierfaii to abandon the line of the OurLhe. That 
general, ou seeing lus left beaten, was in fact ap- 
pi’cliensive lest liia retreat upon Cologne should be 
cut off. Consequently he quitted the hanks of 
the i\Ieuso and the Ourthe, and fell bade upon Aix- 
la-Chiipclle. 

All that was left to the Austrians was the line of 
the Roer. They occupied that river from Dueren 
and Jiilicrs all tlie way from its falling into the 
Meiiscj that is, to Ruveinondo. They had ceded all 
that ))arL of the course of the Meuse which is com- 
priniid between the Ourthe and the Riicr, between 
Liege and Ruroinoiide ; all they had left for them 
was no more than flint which lay between Rure- 
jnondc and Grave, the point by which they con- 
nected rlKTiiselvea with the duke of York. 

The Rocr ^Yns jih^i line which it behoved them to 
defend stoutly, so that they sliould not lose the left 
' bank of tl\e Rliiiie. Clerfait concentrated all Ilia 
forceJi on the banks of the Roer, between Dueren, 
JiilieiN, and Linnieh. lie had for some time pre- 
vious euiistruetccl eousidorable works to secure his 
line, he had placed hh advanced corps beyond the 
Rocr, iipou the olcvatod plain of Aldcnhoven, pro* 
tooted by intrcnehinontsj he next occupied the line 
of the Tiber and its steep bunks, and was encamped 
bebiull tills line with Ills army and a formidable 
train of artillery. 

Oji the 10th Vondthniuirc, year III. (October!, 
1704), Joiirdan found himsoif facing the enemy 
with all his forces, lie ordered general Scherer, 
coiimmnditig the right wing, to bear upon Dueren, 
crof-sing the Roer at all the fuvdablc points; ge- 
neral llatry was to cross nearly in the centre of tlie 
position at Altorp; also Ciianipionnet's and Mar- 
lot’s divisions, supported by cavalry, were to take 
the elevated plain of Aldcnhoven, situated in ad- 
vance of the Roev, to soonr the plain, to cross the 
water, and to mask Juliers, in order to prevent the 
Austrians debouching tlience; General Lefevi'eliad 
orders to tnako him.sclf master of Linuich, and to 
cro.*!*! at every one of the fords to be found in that 
neighbourhood; lastly, ICMber, who was near the 
mijutli of the Rber, iTCf'ivcd orders to proceed up 
the river to Ratom, mid to cross over at that ill- 
defended jxiiiit, for the jnirposc* of covering the 
battle on the side towards llureinonde. 

Next day, the lUU Veuddmiairc, the French put 
thcnihclves in motion nlongthe whole line. 

Oiiehmidrcd thousand young republicans marched 
at once with an order and a precision ■worthy of 
more {'xiierienred troops. They had never yet 
exhibited in so great a number ou the same field of 
battle. They advanced to\vai’d.s the Roer, the ob- 
ject of their cxcrtioiis. Unfortunately, they were 
still remote from that jdace, and it was not till near 
mid-day that they reached it. The general, in the 
oiuni‘in of military men, had committed but ono 
oversight, that of taliiiig a point of departure too 
distant from tlio point of attack, and in not taking 
the whole day to approach nearer to the enemy’s 
line. General Schdrer, commanding the right, 
directed his brigades upon the different points of 
the Riier, and ordered general Hacquin to cross 
considerably above, at the fort of Winden, with a 
view to get round at the rear of the enemy’s left 
flank. It was eleven o’clock when he made these 


arrangements. It took Ilacquin a lung time to 
travel the circuit marked out for him. Sclidrer 
waited for him to arrive at the point assigned be- 
fore he dashed with his division into the Rder, and 
he thus gave Clerfait time to prepare all Ins means 
along the licights of the opposite bank. It was 
three o’clock; at length Scherer, who would not 
wait any longer, put his divisions in motion. 
Marceau plunged into the water with liis troops, 
and crossed at the ford of Mirveillcr; Lorges did 
the same, bore towards Dueren, and drove the 
enemy from that place after a sanguinary cunllict. 
The Austrians abandoned Dueren for a moment; 
hut after falling back, they returned in more con- 
siderable force. Marceau immediately threw him- 
self into Dueren, to support Lorges’s brigade at 
that place. Mayer, wlio Jiad crossed Roer a 
little above at Niederau, and had been received by 
a murderous lire of artillery fell back also upon 
Dueren. It was at that place that the action was 
hottest. The enemy, who as yet brought only his 
advanced guard into action, was formed in rear 
upon the liciglits, with sixty pieces of cannon, lie 
lost no time in using them, and poured a shou'cr of 
grape shot and balls upon the Freueh. Our young 
soldiers, encouraged by the generals, stood firm. 
Unfortunately Hacquin did not yet make his ap- 
pearance on the left flank of the enemy, a ina- 
nceuvre upon which the fate of the battle was ex- 
pected to depend. 

At the same moment there was fighting at the 
centre, on the advanced elevated plain {plateau) of 
Aldenhoven. The French had got thither by 
usiug the bayonet. Thoir cavalry was depluyod 
there, and received and withstood several charges. 
The Austrians, seeing that the Rdcr had been 
crossed above and below Aldeiiliuven, had aban- 
doned tliat and retired to Juliers, on the 

other bide of the river. Champiunuet, who had 
pursued them to the very glacis, caimoiiaded, and 
was in return cannonaded by the artillery oi the 
place. At Linnieh Lefevre had repulsed the Aus- 
trians, and joined the Rocr, but having found the 
bridge burnt, be occupied himself iu rebuilding it. 
At ^tem,Kleber had encountered sweeping batte- 
ries, and answered them by a heavy fire of artil- 
lery. 

Tliemain action, therefore, was on the right in the 
direction of Dueren, whore Marceau, Lorges, and 
Mayer were crowded together, who were all of them 
awaiting Hacquin’a movemeni:. Jourdan had ordered 
Hatrytofall bade upon Dueren, instead uf making 
good his passage across the river at Altorp; but the 
passage across the water was too lengthy for this 
column to bo of any service at the decisive point. 
At last, at five in the evening, Hnequin appeared 
at Latour’s left flank. Thereupon the Austrians, 
seeing themselves exposed ou their left to Ilacquin, 
and that they had Lorges, Marceau, and Mayer in 
front of them, decided upon retreating, and drew 
back their left wing, the same that had been en- 
gaged at Sprimont. On their extreme right, 
Kleber threatened them by a bold movement. 
The bridge wliich he wanted to throw across 
being too short, the soldiers had demanded per- 
mission to dash through the river. ICldber, to 
keep up their ardour, collected all his artillery, and 
played upon the enemy on the opposite bank. The 
Imperialists were then obliged to retire at this point, 
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and it was not long before they quitted all the 
otiiors. They abaiidunerl the Roer, leaving eight 
hundred prisoners, and three thousand men 
wounded. 

Next day, the French found Juliers evacuated, 
and tliey were able to pass the Rder at all points. 
Such was the important battle that won us the de- 
finitive conquest of the left bank of the Rhine. It 
is one of those by which general Jourdan best 
merited the gratitude of his country and the esteem 
j of military men. Nevertheless the critics have 
I censured Jiim for not Ijaving talmn apoiiitof depar- 
ture nearer to the point of attack, and for not hav- 
ing brought the bulk of his force to bear upon Mir- 
veillcr and Dueren. 

Clerfait took the high road tn Cologne; Jourdan 
followed him, .and took possession of that town on 
the 16th Vendfimiaire (October 6); he seized Bonne 
on the 29th (October 20th), Kl^ber accompanied 
Miirescot to he&ioge Maestriclit. 

While Jourdan was so valkantly porfoi’ming his 
task, and tnking possession of the important line of 
tlie Rhine, Pichegru on his part was preparing to 
cross the Meuse, so as next to reach the Wahl, a 
principal branch of the Rliine, near the mouth of 
that river. According to what wc have been just 
now relating, the duke of York had crossed the 
Meuse at Grave, leaving Bois-Ie-Ouc to its own 
forces, Pichegru, before ho attempted the passage 
of the Mouse, was to liave made himself master of 
Boia-le-Duc. This was no easy task at this time of 
year, and with an inaufliciency of artillery for a 
siege. However, the audacity of the French and 
the discouragement of the enemy rendered every 
thing possible. Fort Crcvecosur, near tho Meuse, 
exposed to a battery seasonably directed upon a 
point where the enemy had believed a battery 
could not have been tlirown up, sun^endcred. The- 
artillery found there served to forward the siege of 
Bois-le-Duc. Five consecutive attacks daunted the 
governor, who surrendered the place on the 19th 
Vend^miaire (10th October). This uiihopcd-for 
success g.ave the French a firm footing, and fur- 
nished them with considerable ammunition for 
pushing their operations beyond the Meuse and to 
the bunk of the Wahl, 

Moreau, who formed the right, had since the 
victories of the Ourthe and the Rder advanced as 
( far as Venloo. The duke of York, alarmed at this 
movement, had withdrawn all his troops to the 
other side of the Wahl, and abandoned the entire 
space between the Meuse and the Wahl or the 
Rhine. Nevertheless, perceiving that Grave (on 
the Meuse) would soon be left without communi- 
cations and without support, he recroased the 
Wahl, and undertook to defend the space compriaed 
between those two streams. The ground, as is 
ahvays the case near the mouths of great rivers, 
was lower than tho bed of the streams; it presented 
extensive pastures, intersected by canals and cause- 
ways, and inundated in certain parts. Geneml 
Hammersteiu, stationed intermediately between the 
Meuse and the Wahl, had increased the difficulty 
of access by cutting off the roads, by covering the 
dykes with artillery, and throwing bridges over the 
canals which his army was to destroy as it retired. 
The duke of York, whose advanced guard lie 
formed, was placed in the rear, on the banks of the 
Walil, in tho camp of Nimeguen.' 
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On the days of tho 27 th and 20lh Venddniiaire 
(October 18 and 19), Pichegru made two of hia 
divisions cross the Meuse by a bridge of boats. 
The English, wlio were under the cannon of Nimo- 
guen, and Haniniei-stcin’s advanced guard along 
tho canals and dykes, were too far off to prevent 
this passage. The rest of the army landed on the 
other side, under the protection of these two divi- 
sions. On the 28Lh, Pichegru deeidod upon at- 
tacking the works that covered the intermediate 
space between the Meuse and the Wahl. He 
launciied four columns, forming a mass snporinr 
to the enemy, into those passturcs overfiowod and 
intei'sected by canals. The French defied with 
extraordinary courage the fire of tho artillery ; 
they next threw theni.selvcs into the ditches up to 
their shoulders in water, while the aharpslioolers, 
from the margina of the ditches, fired over their 
heads. The enemy retired in alarm, without think- 
ing of any thing but saving liis artillery. He 
sought refuge in the camp of Nimeguen, on the 
banks of the Wahl, whither the French were soon 
to follow him and daily defy him. 

Thus towards llolhiiul, • aa well as towards 
Luxemburg, the French had at length been able 
to attain that fonnidable line of tho Rhine, which 
nature seems to have assigned as a laiundnry to 
their fine country, and which the Fronch Jiavc 
always been ambitious of acquiring as a frontier. 
Pieliegru, it is true, being stayed in his progress 
by Nimeguen, was not yet master of the ooiirse of 
tho Walu; and if he should think of conquering 
Holland, he saw before him numerous streams, 
fortified places, inundations, and a fiiglitful season; 
buthenow almost touched the so-nuicn-dosircd lino, 
and with one more bold exploit be might be able 
to enter Nimeguen on tho isle of Bomninl, and 
effect a firm position upon tho Wahl. Moreau, 
s^lcd the general of sieges, had hy an act of bold- 
ness just entered Venloo; and Jourdan occupied a 
strong position on tbo Rhine. Along the Moselle 
and Alsace, the arnuos had likewise juist reached 
that great river. 

Since the clieck of ICaysersIautcrn, tlie amiies of 
the Moselle and of the Ujiper Rhino, commanded ' 
by Michaud, had spent tlieir time in reinforcing 
themselves by detachments drawn from the Alps 
and Ln Vendde. On the 14th Messklor (July 2), 
an attack had been attemptt'd along tbo whole line 
from tho Rhine to the Mosedio, (m the two slopts 
of the Vosges. This attack, too divided in its 
operation, did not meet with success. A second 
attempt, founded on better prineipic.s, had boon 
made on the 25th Messldnr (July 13). The 
greatest exertions had been brought to bear upon 
I the centre of the Vosges, wilh a view tu g.^iii pos- 
I sossiun of the passes, and had caused, as it always 
did, a general retreat of the allied armies beyond 
Fuiukenthal. Tile committee had then* ordered a 
diversion upon Trdves, of which the French took 
possession, to punish the elector. By this move- 
ment, a princij^al regiment was placed en Jleclie 
betw'een the imperial armies of the Low'cr Rhine 
and the Pru.'-sian army of the Vosges, without 
their ever tliinking to take advantage of this situa- 
tion. However, the Prussians, at length taking 
advantage of a diminution of our forces towards 
Kayfierslautern, had again attacked us wnawares, 
and brought ua back in rear of Kaysoi-slautem. 
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THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
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Furtiinntoly, Jourdan luid just Leon victorious on 
lire Hour; and Clcrfuit had just then recro.sscd the I 
Uhine at Cologne. The allies had not then the I 
courage to remain in the Vosges; they retired, i 
abandoning the -whole Palatinate to us, and throw- I 
ing a strung garrison into Mentz. All that re- 
maiirod to them were Luxemburg and Mentz on 
the left bank. The committee iraniedialely gave 
orders for their blockade. Kl^ber was called from 
Belgium to Mentz, to direct the siege of tliat 
place, which he had assisted to defend in 1703, and 
Mhci'c ho had commenced his distinguished career. 
Thus our confjuc&ts were extended on all points, 
and ftV(5ry whero cax'ried ns np to the Rhine. 

At the Alps, the same ceasation from action con- 
tinued, and the groat chain still remained ours. 

I Tlio plan of iiivaaionj ably devised by general Bn- 
naparto, and coininiiiiiciitcd to the coinmiLtec by 
tliG younger RobespU’iTc, who was on a mission to 
the army of Italy, had been adopted. It consisted 
in furuiiiig a junction between the two armies of 
the Alps and (jf Italy in the valley of Sfeura, so as 
to overrun Piodniont, Orders liatl been given for 
mai’cluug when news of tlie events of tho 9th Ther- 
mldor arrived; tho oxecutlou of the plan was then 
suspended. The commanders of tlio fortresses, 
who had boon obliged to give up part of their gar- 
risons, the representatives, the muuicipalities, and 
all tho partisans of reaction, alleged that this plan 
hud for its object to ruin the army, by throwing it 
into Pieihm.nt, to open Toulon again to the Eng- 
lish, and to Serve Iho secret designs of Robespierre; 
Joan-Bon-Saint-Andr»J, who had been sent to Tou- 
lon to superintend the repairs of the ships of war 
there, and who entertained schemes relative to the 
Mechtorranean, proved himself one of the greatest 
opponents to this plan. Young Bonaparte was even 
accused of being an aceompUce of the Kobespiorres, 
oil account of the conlidonco with which his talonts 
and liis designs had inspired the younger of the 
iwo brothers. Tho army was brought back in dis- 
order to the great chain, where it resumed its 
positions. Tho campaign concluded witJi a bril- 
liant advant.ige. The Austrians, conjointly with 
the English, determined to make an attempt on 
Savona, so a.s to cut off the communication with 
Genoa, uhicli by its neutrality rendered great 
service to tho provision trade, general CoUoredo 
advanced with a regiment of from eight to ten thoii- 
aand men, but made no great haste in Iiis nmrcli, 
and gave tho Froiicli time to prepare tliehiselves. 
Fallen upon amid the mountains by the Freiioli, 
whose movements were directed by general Bona- 
parte, ho lost eight hundred men, and retreated 
disgracefully, reproaching the English, who in their 
turn accuHcd him. The communication with Genoa 
Avas put oil its old footing, and the anny was con- 
hriiiod in all its positions. 

At the Pyrenees our successes were again re- 
newing their career. Dugommier Avaa still besieg- 
ing BclJegarde, with the intention of making him- 
self master of that place before descending into 
Catatonia. La Union had desired by means of a 
general attack on the French line to come to the 
relief of the besieged; but repelled at every point, 
he had recently withdrawn himself, and the fortress, 
more discouraged than ever by this rout of the 
Spanish army, had surrendered on the 6th Ven- 
d<imiau’e (27th September). Ditgommier, feeling 


quite secure on liis rear, put himself in iw'liuoFs 
to advance into Cntalnnia. At tho Avestorn \P>'vg. 
nees, the French, shaking off their iniiulion,^^l^iad 
recently overrun the valley of Bastan, taken Foma- 
rabia, and Saint-SchnsLiaii, and favoured by the 
climate of those countries, made their prepara- 
tions as they did at the eastern Pyrenees, to make 
the most of their successes in spite of the ap- 
proach of Avinter. 

In La Vendee the Avar had coniinued. IL Avna 
not brisk and dangerous, but sIoav and devastating. 
Stofflet, Sapinauci, and Charetto had at lengtli 
shared the comnmnd among them. Since the 
death of Lavochejnequelein, Stofflet had succeeded 
him in Anjou and Upper Poitou; Sapinaud had 
still retained the small division of the centre; Clia- 
rette, who had distinguished himself by the cam- 
paign of the last Avinter, when, Avitli almost an 
annihilated force he had yet contrived to oludo the 
pursuit of tlie republicans, tt)ok the command in 
Lower Vendee ; but ho aspired to the goncr.nl 
command. They liad mot at Jallais, and had j 
entered into articles dictated by tho abhe Bcr- , 
nier, the curd of Saint-Laud, the councillor and : 
friend of Stofflet, and vicegerent in lus name, 1 
This ubbe was quite as ambitious as Charetto, and 
desired such a combination as should fuvuisli him 
with the means of exercising over all the chiefs 
the influence he possessed over Stofflet. They 
agreed to form a supremo council, under wluise 
orders ovary thing for tho future was to he done, I 
Stofflet, Sapinaud, and Charette reciprocally con- 
firmed to each other their respecllvo commands of 
Anjou, the Centre and Lower Vendee. M, do 
Marigny, who had survived the great Vendiian 
expedition to Granville, having infringed one of 
the orders of this council, was .seized. Stofflet had 
the cruelty to order him to be shot upon a report 
of Clmrette. This act of severity Avns attributed to | 
jealousy, and it produced a most unfavourable im- 
pression on all the royalists. 

The war, without any possible result, became 
notbing else thau a war of devastation. The 
republicans had established fourteen intrenched 
camp.s, Avhich inch)sedtheAvhole insurgent country. 
From these camps issued incendiary columns, who, 
under the chief command of general Turreau, 
executed the formidahlc decree of the convcntioiK 
They burned tlie Avoods, the hedges, the brush- 
wood, frequently tlie villflges tlii'niselA'Gs, seized 
the Imrvest and the cattle, and, acting iinrsu.int to 
the decree which ordered every inhabitant avIio 
had not taken part in the rebellion to retire to tlie 
distance of twenty leagues from the insurgent 
country, treated a.s encinies every one they met 
with. The Vendeaii.s, Avho in order to maintain 
themselves, had not ceased to cultivate their lands 
amidst these liorrid scenes, defended tliomeelvcs 
against this kind of warfare in such a Avay as to 
render it endless. On a signal from tlieir 
leaders, they formed sudden assemblages, fell upon 
the real* of the camps, and took them by storm, or, 
allowing the columns to advance, they rushed upon 
tlicm when they had got into the heart of the 
country; and if they succeeded in breaking the 
column, they lulled them all to the very last man. 
They tlien seized upon the arms and ammunition, 
which tliey were extremely desirous of possessing ; 
and without having done any thing to make an 
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impies nn upon a \oi} supcuni enemj, they did 
no nu u thin piouuc tliL ineana t)f continuing this 
itiooi us wnifiie 

Siicli uas tlie sLito of tilings on the left hink of 
the Louo On the light huik, m that put of 
Biittiu) which IS compichendcd between the 
Lone ind the Vihune, a new githciing hid been 
formed, chicflj ioimcd out of the leniiina of that 
Vendein column destiny cd at Sivcnay, and of the 
peasants inhibiting thuae plains M de Sedpenux 
was Its ieadci This coips was nearly of the same 
stiength IS that of M do Sipmaud, and connected 
La Vendee with Biittany 

Biittiny had become the theatie of a wai in 
every respect diffcicnt fiom that of La Vendde, 
and nob the less deploiable The Chouana, to 
whom we have alieidy alluded, weie smugglers, 
whom the discontinuance of the baiiieis luJ left 
without occupation, young men who had lefused to 
comply with the icquisition, ind some Vemlcans, 
who, like those ot hi de iscepcaux, had escaped 
fiom the lout of S ivcn ly They ah luchmed them 
selves to the puismt of plundu among the locl a 
and spacious woods of Biittiii), p uticuUily in the 
gientfoie&t of Peitie Ihcy did not foim, like 
the Vcndcaiis, numerous ho lies ( i\)il>l( ol keeping 
the field , they maiched in binds ot fiom tlmty to 
hft), st pped Louiieis lud the public convey uiccs, 
and mmdcied the justices of the peice (jujesde 
the inayois, the icpubliean fimctionuics, 
and, abo\o all, the piuchiscis ot the national pio 
peity As foi those who weic not puichaseis but 
faimeia of such piopoity, they cilled on them, and 
compelled p ijmcnt of the fiiui icnt to them They 
geneially undertook the dcstiuction of budges, the 
bieaking up of iinla, the cutting off tlie* sTiiftsof 
carta, the picvcutim of the convey mco of con 
sumable goods to the towns They in ido tciiible 
thieats to those who earned their pioduee to the 
maiketa, and they executed tlioso tin cats by plun 
deling and buimng then piopeity Not being 
able to occupy the countiy m inihtaiy fashion, 
their object evidently was to anbveit it bj prevent- 
ing tlie citizens fiom accepting any office nudei 
the lepubhc, by punishing the acc^uisition of na- 
tional pi opcifcy, iiid by staiving the towns Less 
united and less stiong than the Vendeoiis, they 
weie iio\cithclcss moie foimidable, and tiuly de 
served tlie appellation of bngands 

They had a secicfc Icadci, whom we have already 
mentioned, M de Puiaaye, a membei of the con 
stituent assembly He had letiied aftei the 10 th 
of August to Noi mandy, had engaged heart and 
hand, as we have aiie id\ obsci \ ed, in the federalist 
insuiiection, and aftei the defeat of Veinon, had 
fled to Biittany, to conceal himself, and thcie 
gathei togethei the leinauis of the conspuacy of 
LiRouuic To great intelligence and extiaoidi 
nai) skill m uniting the elements of a paity, weie 
joined cxtieme ictivity of body and mind, with nn 
ovei weening ambition Puisaye, atiuck by the 
peninsulai position of Brittany, with the great 
extent of its coast, with the peculiar disposition 
and appeaiance of its soil, covcied with forests, 
mountains, and impenetiable letieits, struck 
above all by the ludeness of its inhabitants, speak- 
ing a foieign language, and consequently depiived 
of all communication with the othei inh ibitants of 
Prance, entirely subjected to the influence of the 


pnestp, and thice or foui times as luimeK us is th 
Vendeans, — Pui&aye conceive 1 that ho should I 
able to excite in Biittaii} an iiisiuiectioii much 
inoie forimd ible than that which ind the Catlu 
lineaiis, the d’Llb^ea, the Bonclnmps, and th 
Lescuies foi leidcis Above ill, the vicinit} ot 
Engl ind, and the coiuonir'iit mtcimcdiatc situatian 
of the islands of Guernsey ind Jeise^, had in 
spired him with the pi in of inducing the cibinot ol 
I ondoii to conciii in Ins designs Hcwisthcie 
foie by no means dcaiioiis tint the cneigy of tlie 
conntiy sliould be wasted in useless pill igc, and lie 
laboiucd to oigmize it in &inh a nnniici, as th it 
he might be able to hold it cntiidy iiinU i Ins own 
hand With the assistance ol llic j iicsts, he Im 1 
caustd all the men c ipablc ot be iinig aims to be 
eniolled m legisteih ( pciied in the paiishes Facb 
paiisli foimcd a company, cveiy canton a division , 
the united divisii us foinud tom piiiicipal dm 
sums, those of Moibilnn, 1 imstcie, Cotes chi N id, 
and Ille ct Vilaine, all fim o( tlicrn depending 
upon a ccntinl committoo which icpieseiit d the 
supienie luih nt) of tlu c(unti) Pins }c pu 
sided m the ccnnal committci , in tlic c ipicitj it 
commindci 111 cliicf, by iiu ins if thes c uc 
apondcnccs he made liis oiilcis known LlinUgh ut 
the whole proMiice He recoinniciided to his tol 
lowcis, until Ins v ist piojccts cinilil be put in cxc 
cutiou, to commit is few hostilities is possible, 
that they might not diaw too maiij tioops aftci 
them into Biittany, iiid to content themselves with 
pioviding amnnuiitiou and proventing thcciuiigc 
of piovisioiis tn the towns But the Chouaiis, b> 
no means adapted foi the kind it gincial wu 
which be was conteinpl itmg, ibiindoiud tlicm 
selves individually to lobbeiv, which w is m i 
piofit ihle t > them, and inoio t) then tasto Pm 
sa^c theiefoi© hastened to put the fimshing stiok 
to Ins woik, and puipised, as soon is ha slinuld 
have completed the oigimzation of lus pirtj, to 1 
go to London, in oidci to open a ncgoti ition wu^ I 
the English cabinet md tlie Trench piinces 

As we have ahead} scon, in the account of tlu 
piecedmg campaign, the Vendeans had not yet put 
theiiibelves in communication with ioieign povvein 
They had S'=‘iit to them M de Tmt^ni ic, to iriqmie 
who they weie, and what numbei they weie, and 
what was their object, and to offer thorn arms an J 
assistance if they would make themselves ma&tem 
of any one poit on the coast It was this that h ul 
induced them to maich to Gianvillo, and to iinl i 
that attempt, with the disastioiis conclusion of which 
we are alicady acquainted Thesquadron of Loid 
Moira, after having ciuised to no pin poso off oiu 
coasts, had earned to Holland the lelicf intoiKlcd 
foi La Vendee Pms lye hoped to call foith a simihu 
expedition, and to come to some imdeistanding 
with the princes, who had nut yet expressed an} 
giatitudc, Ol given any encouragement to the in 
surgent royalists of the inteiioi 

The piinces, on then side, having no great ex 
pectation as to suppoit fiom foieign powers, began 
to cast back then eyes on their piitisina in the 
mtenoi of Fiance But none about them vvcie 
disposed to tuin to account the devotedness of tlie 
brave men who were leady to saciifice themselve^ 
111 then cause Some aged loiclSj some old fiieiids, 
hud followed Monsieur, who had become legent, 
and fixed Ins leaidence at Veiona, since the conn 
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try in the neighbourhood of the Rhine was no 
lunger habitable except for miUtavy men. The 
priuco of Cundd, a brave but inefficieut man, 
continued coUeelmg Upon the upper' Rhine all 
those who were desirous of Tnahing their fortune 
by their sword. A number of young nobility fol- 
lowed the count d’ Artois in hia travels, and had | 
accompanied him aa far as Saint Petersburg. 
Catharine liad given the prince a magnificent re- 
ception j she had presented }iim with a frigate, a 
million of money, a sword, and the brave count de 
Yaulian, to induce him to inahe good use of it. 
She had, moreover, promised the most effectual 
assistance the moment the prince should li.avc 
hiiidod in La VendtJe. Tliis doacent, however, 
never took place; and the count dhVrtois had re- 
turned to Holland, to the liLud-q^uarters of the 
duke of York. 

I Tlie situation of tho three French princes was 
neither brilliant or prosperous. Austria, Prussia, 
and England had refused to recognize the regent ; 
for to recognize uuy other sovereign of France 
than the sovereign da was to interfere with 
dnmeatlc aftairs, which im forrigu power desired to 
have tho appo.awucc of doing. At this time in 
pivtiuular, when they wv‘ro beaten, all of them af- 
fected to say that they had taken up arms merely 
on beiialf of their own security. To recognize the 
regent brought another inconvenience along with 
it s it would have been ])ledgii\g themselves not 
to make [joaco till after tho destruction of the re- 
puijlic, an event on which they did not furtlier 
reckon. In the moan time the powers did not dis- 
card the iigcjiiLd of the princes, but did not admit 
them to puasesri any public character. The duke 
d’Harcoiirt at London, the Juke eVHavre at Madrid, 
and the duke de Polignac at Vienna, transmitted 
notes little read and hardly attended to, and were 
rather the second-hand dispensers of the very 
scanty relief granted to tho emigrants, than theor- 
gana of au acknowledged power, llenco the highest 
dIsHatisfactinn at the conduct of the foreign powers 
prevailed in the three emigrant courts. They be- 
gan to discover tliat this admirable zeal of tho 
allied powers in the cau^e of royalty concealed the 
most violent enmity against France. Austria, by 
displaying her flag at Valencicnne'saiid Condtf, had, 
in the notion of tho emigrants, called forth an out- 
burst of French patriotism. Prussi.a, of whose 
pacific intGiitions they liad already some glimmei*- 
ings, had, they said, failed in all her engagements. 
Pitt, who of all the allied powers, was the most 
pusitivo and the moat supercilious towai’ds them, 
was also the most hateful to them. He was never 
styled otherwise than aa the perfidious EngUshcgian, 
and they said that they ought to take his money 
and cheat him afterwards, if they could. They 
pretended that on Spain alone any reliance could 
bo placed j Spain alone was a faithful cousin, and 
a aiuceve ally ; and it was only upon her that all 
their expectations should be founded, 

Tho three petty fugitive courts, at present so 
little in unison with the allied powers, did not live 
on the best terms with one another. The court of 
Verona, indisposed to take an active part, giving 
to the emigrants orders that were ill-obeyed, 
making coramunications to the cabinets that w'ere 
little heeded, by agents who were not recognized, 
was filled with distrust of the two others, became 


jealous of tho active part perfurmod by the prince 
of Condc upon the Rhine, and of tho nature of the 
consideration which hia unenlightened but ener- 
getic courage gained him the cabinets, and envied 
even the travels of M. the count d’Artois in 
Europe. The prince of Coiidd, on bis part, quite 
as destitute of intelUgeuce as he was brave, would 
not enter on any settled design, and did not exhibit 
any great anxiety in respect of the two courts tliat 
would not fight. Lastly, the little court collected 
at Arnheim, disliked both the mode of life it was 
forced to lead at the Rhine, as well as tlie superior 
authority to wliich it was obliged to submit at 
Verona, and tliereforc kept clo&o to the Engliali 
head-quarters, under the pretext of various designs 
upon the coast of Franco. 

Cruel experience having taught tlio French 
princes that they could not depend upon tlie ene- 
mies of tiicir country for the restoration of their 
throne, they were fond of observing that they 
must thciiceforwai’d rely solely on their partisans 
in tho interior tancl on La Veinltfo. Ever sinoo 
terror had ceased to reign in France, the violent i 
agitatoi’s had unfortunately begun to breathe, as 
well as honest men. Tlie correspondenco of tlio 
emigrants with the interior had been recently re- 
vived, The court of Verona, by tho agency of 
count d’Entraigucs, corresponded with one Lo- 
maitre, an iutviguer, who had been succcsBively an 
advocate, secretary to tho council, pam^ihlctcov, 
and prisoner in the BtvbUlle, and who limshed by 
being the agent of the princes, With liim wove 
associated a man named LaviUe-IIcurnois, formerly 
master of the requests, and a creature of Caloimo, 
and tmo Brothier, ])rccDptor of tho nophewa of tho 
abb^ Maury. Applications were mad© to thoso 
intriguers for particulars concerning tlio situation 
of France, the state of parties, and their political 
tendencies, and plans of conspiracy. In return 
they sent intelligence very often the falsest pos- 
sible ; they made empty boasts of their pretended 
intercourse with the heads of tho govermneiit, 
and strove with all their might to persuade the 
French princes that every thing was to be ex- 
pected from a movement in the interior. They 
were directed to correspond with La Vendee, and 
eapcclally with Cliarette, who from liis protracted 
defence, became the hero of the royalists, but witJi 
wliom they had not yet boeu able to open any ne- 
gotiation. 

Such was then the situation of the royalist 
party in France, both abroad and at Jiome. It was 
caiTying on in La Vendee a war, less alarming 
from its dangers than aftUcting by its ravages ; 
thia party was forming in Brittany extensive, but 
as yet distant projects, subject moreover to a very 
difficult condition, the union and the co-operation 
of a multitude of individuals j out of France this 
party was disunited, held in little consideration, 
and met with little support ; at length, being dis- 
abused as to the efficacy of relief from the foreign 
powers, it entertained a puerile correspondenco 
witli the royalists of the inteidor, 

The republic therefore liad not much to fear 
from the efforts of Europe and royally. Apart 
from the painful contemplation of the ravages in 
La Vendee, the republic liad cause to congratulate 
herself upon her splendid triumjiha. Having been 
saved from invasion in the preceding year, she had 
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, -imply revenged hei'self by her conquests in this ; and thus maintaincil ;i threiiteniiig aspect toH.u-Ja 
she had acquired Belgium, Dutch Biabaut, the Holland, Piedmont, and Spain at one and the same 
countries of Luxemburg, Liege, and Juliers, the time. Such were the re.bults of the groat etfurta of 
electorate of Treves, the Palatinate, Savoy, Nice, the celebrated eoiimiittee of public ivelfare. 
a fortress in Ciitaluuia, and the Valley of Bostau, 
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While the ovent-i we liavo been relating were otlier. There it was that they made more violent 
occurring 011 the froutlurs, the convention con- speeches than ever, and indulged in all the frenzy 
tinned its reforms. The representatives commis- of rage and fear, for they holicld vengeance every 
suined to remodel the administrations traversed wtiere. The Jacobins of Uijoii dispatched an in- 
I'riuioe, in every place reducing tlie number of tile flammatory address to tho.so of Paris. At Lyons 
revolutionary committees, composing tliem of otlier tiiey exliihited a no los.s dangerous body ; and as 
individual.s, oausing to he arrested as accessories of tlio city was still under tlie weight of the terrible 
Robespierre’s system those wlioso notorious ex- decrees of tlie convention, tlio reprosentiitivo.s Imd 
cesses would not pormit thorn to bo left unpunished, great trouble to keep their fury within heiinds. 
ehangiiig uiunieipal functionaries, reorganizing tlio At Marsoillcs tJiBy were more inidiicious; mlding 
popular societies, and purifying tliein of tlie most the excitement of tlieir party to the warmth of 
violent and most diiiigorous men. This operation local cliaructer, they formed a eoii-siilerable body, 
was not always carried into offeet without opposi- beleaguered a room wliero tile two representatives, 
tion. At Dijon, for instance, the revolutionary Auguis and Sorres, wore at table, and sent dele- 
organization was found more compact tlian any gates to tliem who, sword and pistol in liand, came 
wliere else. Tlie same per.sons, members at one to demand tlio releiiso of tlie imprisoned patriots, 
and the same time of tile revolutionary committee. The two- representatives displayed the greatest 
of tlie municipality, and of tlie popular society, firmue.ss; but being ill supported by the geiid- 
made every body tliere tremble. Tliey imprisoned armerie, wlio had inrariaijJy seconded the cruelties 
arbitrarily both travellers and inhabitants, in- of the late system, and who luul gone so far as to 
serihed upon the list of emigrants ail those wliom consider tliemselves accessories of and responsible 
tliey were pleased to place there, and prevented for it, they n.arrowly escaped being strangled .-iml 
their obtaining certificates of residence by intimi- murdered. However, several Parisian battalions, 
dating the sections. They had incorporated them- which were at that moment at Marseilles, c.aine to 
selves into regiments under the character of a the rescue of tlie two representatives, and dis- 
revolutlonary army, and compelled the commune persed the mob. At Toulouse, also, the Jacotiiiis 
to allow them pay. They followed no calling, but e.xcitcd cummotions. They hud there four indi- 
.attcndecl tlie meetiugs of the club, tliey and their viduals ; a director of tlie posts, a secretary for tlie 
wives, and dissipated .at orgies, where iiotliing but district, and two comedians, who had made tliem- 
goblets wore used, the double produce of their selves loaders of tlio revolutioii.ary party. Tlicy 
appointments and tlieir rapacities. They corre- had formed a committee of superintendence for 
spoudeil with the Jacobins of Lyons and Mar- the whole of the south, and extended their tyranny 
seilles, and made use of tliem as go-betweens of far beyond Toulouse. Tliey were opposed to tlie 
eonimunication with these of Paris. The repre- reforms and the imprisonments ordered by the 
sentative Casal had tlie greatest difficulty in dis- representatives d’Artigoyte and Cliaudron-Rotis- 
solving this combination ; he dismissed every one scan, they roused the popular society, and had the 
of the revolutionary authorities, selected twenty or audacity to declare througli that medium that those 
thirty of the most moderate members of the club, two representatives had forfeited the confidence of 
and delegated to tliem the task of pm’ifying the the people. Overmastered, however, tliey were 
remainder. clapped in prison with their prinoip.al aooom- 

When they were expelled from the municipali- plices, 
ties in the provinces, the revolutionists did there These scenes were repeated every where, with 
as they did in Paris ; tliey usually retired to tlie more or less violence, according to the charaeter 
Jacobin Club. If the club had been purified, they of the inhabitants of the provinces. Nevertlieless 
either obtruded themselves into it again after the the Jacobins were in every place suppressed, 
departure of the representatives, or formed an- Those of Paris, the leaders of the combination, 
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w(io in thu gicUcst .ilaim They perceived the 
capital violently opposed to their dootimcs , they 
learned that iii the dopaitments publie opinion, 
less piompt to inaiiitest itself than in Pans, was 
not the less decided against them They knew 
that they weie every wheie called cannibals, par- 
tisans, accomplices, and contmuatoi s of Robeapierre. 
They found themselves suppoited, it la tzue, bj the 
mob ot disuiiaaed officials, by the electoral club, by 
a violent and fierpiently victoiious mmoiity in the 
sections, and by a portion of the members of the 
com ention, some of wliora still sat in their club ; 
but they weie not the less alaimed at the duection 
public feeling had taken, and pietended that a plot 
had boon coiicocted foi dissolving the popular 
societies, and aftoi them, the icpuhhc 

They prcpai cd an addiesa to the coiiesponding 
BOCK tics, as aieply to the attaclvs to which they 
weie subjected. “ They aie seeking,** said they, 
“to Jestioy oui fiateriial union; they aie con- 
tiiving how to bioal%. a fasces so formidable to the 
enemies of er^u Uity and of libcit}. They accuse 
us, they puisue ns with the daikcst imputiiUons. 
Aiiatocraey and model atism aio raising their au- 
dacious heads The fatal loaction occasioned by 
the fall of the tiiuinvus is perpetuated, and fiom 
amidst the stoiins laised by tlie enemies of the 
people a new faction has spiung up, which tends 
to the dissolution of every oue of the popular 
societies This faction haiassea and strives to 
excite tlic public opinion , it cariies its audacity to 
such a height, as to hold us foitli as a rival powei 
to the iiuLional lepifsentatioii, — ^us who, always 
fighting and identifying ouisehea with the public 
opinion throughout all tlic penis to which the 
country bus been exposed It accuses us of being 
the contmiatoii, of RobespieiTe*8 system, and we 
have m mu legiateis the names of those only who, 
m the night between the Otli and 10th Theimidor, 
occupied the post which the danger of the country 
assigned to them But w© will leply to these vile 
calumniatois by constantly fighting against them 
We will ans\sci them by the piuity of oin princi- 
ples and of oui actions, and by an unshaken at- 
tachment to the ciuse of the people which they 
have betiaj ed, to the ii itiunal lepiesentation which 
they aim at dislionouimg, and to that equality which 
they detest ” 

They affected, as we see, a high respect foi the 
national lepicacntation They had even, m one of 
their sittings, gu en up to the committee of ^encial 
safety one of their membeis, foi having said that 
the principal couspuatois against liberty weie in 
the body of the convention itself They circulated 
their addicsb in ail the dopaitmcnts, and particu- 
laily in the seotiorib of Paiia 

The party which was opposed to them became 
daily boklei It had alrcidy adopted colours, dis- 
tingiubliuig Tuinneia, places, and watchwuids This 
paitj, especially in Us origin, as we have aheudy 
observed, consisted of young men, either belonging 
to persecuted families, or who had evaded the le- 
<{ui&ition. The women had joined them; they had 
passed the last wintci in leaiful anxiety , they 
resolved upon spending the piesent in festivities 
and amusements Pi imaiie (November and Decem- 
ber) was at h ind They weie eager to relinquish 
the ‘ appearances of indigence, of simplicity, nay, 
even that wietchedness \\luch had long been f- 


fcctcd duimg thoieign of teiioi,for biillnuitdiessca, 
elegant niamieis and entertainments They bound 
theineelvGS in one common cause with the young 
enemies of a feiocious demociacy , they excited 
their zeal, they made politeness and attention to 
dress a law with them. Fashion resumed again 
its sway. It required the hair to be plaited in 
tresses, and fastened at the back of the head with a 
comb. This practice was boriowed fiora the sol- 
diers, who aiianged their hair in that manner to 
protect themselves from sword cuts , and it was 
intended to intimate that the weaiers had leceutly 
home a part in the victories of our aimies Lai go 
eiavats, black or green collars were w oin, according 
to the custom of the Chouans, and above all, crapo 
round the aim, as being the relative of a victim of 
the levolutionaiy tiibunal We see what a sin- 
gular medley of ideas, recollections, and opinions 
presided ovei these fasliions ot the gulden age of 
youth (geunesse doi te), for that was tho name winch 
w.is given to it at tho time. In tlie evening, in the 
withdrawing rooms, which now again opened, 
biilhaiit compliments rewarded those young men 
who had displayed them courage in the sections, at 
the Palais Royal, in the garden of the Tuilenes, as 
also those writers who, nr the thousand piiinplilets 
and publications ot the day, hud launched tho 
keenest sarcasms against the i eioliiyio7iai y canaille* 
Fieion had become the most distinguished of the 
journalists He was the editor of the Oiateui du 
Peu’pUj winch soon acquired celcbi ity Tins was 
the journal read by the golden age of youths and lu 
which It sought its instruction of tho day 

The theatres wcie not yet opened ; the actors of 
the comedxc Fi angaise were still iii prison For want 
of tins place of result, people went to show Ihem- 
seives at conceits given at tho Feydeau theatre, 
wheie was to be heard a melodious voice which 
began to chaimthe Pansians, that ol Gaiat There 
assembled what might bo called the aiistociacy of 
the time, some nobles who had not quitted France, 
opulent men who had vcntuied to show themsehes 
again, and contractors who no longer dreaded the 
teirible severity of the committee of public wel- 
fare. The women appeared there in a costume 
which, according to the practice of the time, was 
meant to be antique, and was copied from David 
They had long relinquished powder and hoops ; 
they wore fillets round then hair ; the form of 
their gowns approached as near as possible to the 
simple tunic of the Greek women ; instead of 
high heeled shoes, they wore that covering for 
the foot which we see in ancient statues, a light 
sandal, fastened by ribbons ciosauig one anothei 
round the leg. The young men, with hau turned 
up and black collar, filled the pit of the Feydeau, 
and sometimes applauded the elegant and smgu- 
laily-di eased females who came to cast a lustre on 
those assemblies 

Madame Tallien w,is the most beautiful and tlie 
mobt admired of those ladies who intiuduced the 
new taste Her diawing room was the most biil- 
luuitaud the most frequented. Being the daughter 
of Cabaiais the Spanish banker, the wife of a 
president at Bordeaux, and recently maiaied to 
Talhen, she was connected with the men both of 
the old and of the new regime She was indignant 
against the system of terror, as well from rcsciit- 
meiit as fiom natural kindness , she had sympa- 
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thized Avith all tlio unfortiinatc, and, whether at sure, hut to givo vent to their passions. Their 
Bordeaux or at Baris, slio had not ceased for a wives, who were called the /a/ir.i 0 / the ijulUotine^ 
moment to act tlie part of ]ietitioner in their because they had frequently lormcci a circle round 
behalf, a part which she performed we aro told the Bcaflbid, appeared in popular co&tuino in the 
widi irresistible grace. ft was she who had tribunes of the clubs, to applaud the most violent 
softened the proconsular rigour exhibited by her motions. Several members of the convention still 
husband in the Grironde, and who had brought him attended the sittings of the Jacobins ; some car- 
back to more humane sentiments. Her desiro was ried thither their celebrity, hut they were eilent 
that his part should be that of a mediator, and and gloomy ; such were Collet d’llurbois, Billand- 
tliat he should heal those disorders the revolution Varennea, and Carrier. Others, aa Duhem, Cras- 
had occasioned; she drew around her all those who sous, and Lanot, went thither from attachiiu’iit to 
had contributed with Tallien to the events of the the cause, but without the personal reason of 
9th Tliermidor, and sought to gain them over by defending their revolutionary conduct, 
complimenting and holding out hopes to them It was at the Palais-Royal, in the circle of the con- 
that the publio would acknowledge their Ecrvices, ventioii, in the tribunes, and in the Rcctions, that 
and grant that oblivion of the past which so many these two parties came into collision, in tho sections 
of thorn needed, as also that power which now in particular, where they had to doliberiilc and to 
ficemed to be jiromised to the adversaries, rather discuss, extremely violent (puarrols tcxdc place, 
than to the ’advocatos of terror. Sim w.'is snr- Tlio address of tlie Jacobins to the corresponding 
rounded by amiable women, who contributed to societies was about that very time hawked from 
this plan of such a pardonable seduction. Among one to another, and some insisted on having 
them the widow of an unfortunate general, Alex- it read there. A decree also enjoined the reading 
andre Beauharnais, a young creolian, fascinating of the report of Robert Liiidot on the state i)f 
not so much on account of her beauty, as for her France, a report which presented so faithful a 
extreme gracefulness, was most conspicuous. To picture of it, and e.xpressed so precisely the seiiti- 
tliese parties were invited simple and enthusiastic ments with which tho convention and all honest 
men, who led .a life of austerity and turmoil. They men wore animated. The reading of these clocu- 
wero caressed, sometimes rallied on their dress, on monts furnished occasion every dccadl for the 
their manners, and on tho severity of their princi- warmest disputes. The revolutionist-s callod loudly 
plea. Thoy were jiLiced at tablo Ijy men whom for the address of the Jacobins, and thoir advor- 
they would lately have iier.secutod as aristocrats, aariea for Lindet’s report, A frightful uproar was 
aa newly-cnriidiod speculators, and plunderers of the consequence. Tho meml)ers of tlio old revo- 
tho publio property; tlioy were thus forced to feel lutionary committees took down the names of all 
their own inferiority be.sido models of the ancient those who mounted the tribune to oppose them, 
politeness and good society. Many of thorn, being and, as they wrote them, they e.xcliiimcd, “ We 
in contracted circumstances, lost their dignity toge- will exterminate them,’* The habits wliieli they 
ther with their rudenoaa ; otliora who, from the had contracted during the reign of terror had ' 
strength of thoir understanding, knew how to made the words to kill, to guillotine, .so familuir to 
maintain their rank, and to gain those advantages them, that they had thorn constantly in thou* 
of the drawing room so frivolous and so soon ac- mouths. They thus gave occasion for its being 
quired, were nevertheless not proof against delicate said that they were making new lists of proscrip- 
flattery. Many a menilier of a coramictee, adroitly tion, and intended fo revive the s^’stem of Uobes- 
.solicited at a dinner parly, rendered a service, or pierre. Fights frequently took place in the sec- 
suffered his vote to bo influenced. tions ; sometimes victory was undecided, and 

Thus a woman, sjjrung from a financier, married hy ten o’clock there was no possibility of reading 
to a magistrate, and who had become, as one of any thing. The revolutionists, wlio did not scru- 
the relics of the old state of society, the wife of an pie bJ exceed the lawful hour, would then wait 
ardent revolutionist, undertook to reconcile simple, tili their adversaries, who affected to obey the law, 
sometimes coarse, and almost always fanatical had withdrawn, and then they read what they 
men, with ‘elegance, taste, pleasures, ease of man- pleased, and deliberated on any subjects they wished 
ners, and inditferonce as to opinions. The revolu- to discuss. 

tion, brought back from that extreme point of Scenes such as these were daily reported to the 
fanaticism and grossness (which was certainly convention, and complaints were made against the 
a great point), advanced iievertheless too ra- old merabci^ of the revolutionary committees, who 
pidly towards the oblivion of republican man- were, it was said, tho authors of all these disturb- 
ner-s, principles, and we may almost say, re- ances. Tiio electoral club, more noisy of itself 
sentments. The Thermidorians were reproached than all the sections put togetlier, had just urged 
with this change. Tliey were accused of giving the patience of the assembly to the utmost, by an 
way to it, of producing it, of accelerating its address of the most dangerous kind. It was, ns 
motion, and tho rei)roach was just, we have said, in this club that the men moat com- 

Tlie revolutionists kept aloof from these drawing promised always met, and that the most daring 
rooms and from tliese concerts. If some few of schemes were conceived. A deputation from this 
them ventured to appear there, thoy left them only club came to demand that the election of tho 
to go to their tribunes to inveigh against the municipal magistrates should be restored to the 
Cabariis’s, the aristocrats, the intriguers, and the people } that the municipality of Paris, which had 
contractors, whom Madame Tallien drew along in not been re-established since the 9th Tliermidor, 
her ti'Uin. They, for their part, had no other should be re-constituted ; and lastly, that instead 
meetings than their clubs and their assemblies of of a single meeting a decade, each section should 
sections, to which they resorted, not to seek plea- be allowed to hold two. On this last petition a 
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great number of deputies rose, made the most 
veliement complaints, and demanded measures 
against the members of the old revolutionary com- 
' raitteeSj to whom they attributed all the disturb- 
ances. Legendre, though he had disapproved 
Lecointre’s first aftiick upon Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot-rVIIerbois, and Baiu'ere, said that it was 
necessary to go further back, that the source of 
the evil lay in the members of the former com- 
mittees of government, that they abused tho in- 
dulgence which the assembly had shown them, and 
that it was high time to punish their ancient 
tyranny, in order to prevent a new one. 

This tUscuasion excited a fresh tumult, more 
violent than the first. After long and deplorable j 
recriminations, the assembly, encountering nothing | 
clso than questions too excitable to be discussed, 
or otherwise impracticable, passed a second time 
to the order of the day. Various modes of repress- 
ing the extravagancies of the popular societies 
and the abuse of the idght of petition were over 
and over again discussed. It was moved to annex 
to Lindet’s report an addi’esa to the French people, 
expressing in a still moro precise and energetic 
manner the sentiments of the assembly and tho 
new course which it intended to pursue. This 
idea was adopted. Richard, wlio had just rcturaed 
from the army, hisiatcd that this was not enough ; 
tlaat it was necessary to govern vigorous!}' ; that 
addresses signified nothing, because all the petition- 
makers would not fail to reply to them j and that 
people ouglit not to bo suffered to use at the bar 
such languago as in the streets would cause those 
who dared to utter it to be apprehended. ‘*It 
is high time,” said Bourdon (of the Oise), 
** tliat some inqiortaut truths should be addressed 
to you. I)o you know why your armies are 
constantly victorious 1 — because they observe 
strict cUscipliae. Have a good police in the 
state, and you will have a good government. 
Do you know wlieuce proceed the everlasting 
I attacks directed against yours t — from the abuse 
by your enemies of all that is democratic in your 
institutions. They take delight in reporting that 
you will never have a govermueut, that you will be 
for ever involved in anarchy. It may then be 
possible that a nation constantly victorious should 
not know howto govern itstdf. And would the con- 
veiuioii, knowing that tiiis alone prevents the com- 
pletion of the revolution, neglect to provide for it 1 
No, no ; lot ua undeceive our enemies. It is by 
the abuse of H\e popular societies and of the right 
of petition that they aim at destroying us. It is 
this abuse that must be rci)ressed.” 

Various expedients were submitted for suppress- 
ing tho abuse uf popular societies without destroy- 
ing them. Peleb, in order to deprive the Jacobins 
of the .support of several mountaineer deputies 
who beltingod to tJieir society, and espeeifJly 
Billaud -Viireunos, Collot-d’IIerbois, and other 
dangerous le.'iders, proposed to forbid menibcrs of 
tho convention from becoming members of any 
popular society whatever. This suggestion was 
adopted. But a great number of remonstvances 
arose from the Mountain. It was urged that the 
right of meeting, for the purpose of enlightening 
themselves on the subject of the public interests, 
was a right belonging to all the citizens, and of 
which a deputy could no more be deprived than 


any other member of the state ; that consequently 
the decree adopted waa a violation of au absolute 
and inviolable right. The decree was rescinded. 
Dubois- Craned made aiiotlier motion. Explaining 
the manner in which the Jacobins had purified 
themselves, he showed that this society contained 
within its body the very same persona who had so 
misguided it under Robespierre. He maintained 
that the convention possessed the right of purifying 
it anew, precisely in the same manner as it did by 
her commissioners in respect of the societies in the 
departments ; and he proposed to refer the ques- 
tion to the competent committees, that they might 
devise a suitable mode of purifying, and the means 
of rendering the popular societies useful. This 
new motion was also carried. 

This decree made a great noise at the Jacobins. 
They cried out that DuboiS'Cranc^ had deceived 
the convention; that the piiriPying ordained after 
the 9Ui TJiermidor had been stricUy executed ; 
that there waa no pretext for its repetition; that all 
of them were wortliy to sit in that illustrious 
society, which had rendered such services to the 
country; that, in fact, they had nothing to fear 
from the severest examination, and that they were 
ready to submit themselves to tho judgment of tho 
convention. Consequently they aettled that a Hat 
of all tlieir members should be printed, and car- 
ried to the bar by a deputation. On the following 
day, tho 13th Vendemiaire (4th October), they 
were less tractable ; they said that the decision 
adopted the preceding evening was injudicious; 
that to deliver a list of the membors of the society 
to the assembly was to recognize in them the right 
of pui'ification, which belonged to no one; that 
as all citizens had a right to meet unarmed, to 
confer together on questions of j)ublic interest, no 
individual could be declared unworthy of becoming 
a member of a club; that by consequence, purifica- 
tion was contrary to all law, and that they ought 
not to carry tlic list to tlie bar. “The popular 
societies,” exclaimed Giut, a furious Jacobin, and 
one of those agents retained at the armies, “the 
popular societies belong exclusively to themselves. 
Were it otherwise, the infamous court party would 
have purified that of the Jacobins, and you would 
have seen these benches, which ought to be occu- 
pied by virtue, sullied by the presonce of the Jau- 
courts and the Fouillants. Well ! the court itself, 
which was no respecter of persons, durst not attack 
you; and shall that which the court dared not 
attempt bo undertaken at tho very moment when 
the Jacobins have sworu to overthrow all tyrants, 
be they who they may, and to bo ever aubiiiissive 
to the convention 1 I have just eomo from the 
departments ; I can assure you that the existence 
of the popular societies is in extreme jeopardy; I 
have been treated as a villain, because the designa- 
tion of Jacobin appeared on tho face of my com- 
misaloD. I was told that I belonged to a society 
composed entirely of brigands. There are secret 
! intiigues to cut you off from tbu other societies of 
the republic; I have been so fortunate as to pre- 
vent the separation, and to knit more closely the 
bonds of fraternity between you and the society of 
Bayonne, which Robespierre had calumniated in 
the midst of you. What I have just been saying 
of one commuiio equally applies to all. Be dis- 
creet, continue to adhere to principles and to the 
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convention, and, above all, do not recognize any 
authority that as-suinos the right of purifying yoii.’^ 
Tile Jacobins applauded, this speech, and settled 
that tliey would not carry this list to the conven- 
tion, but await its decrees. 

The electoral club was much more tumultuous. 
Since its last petition it had been expelled from 
tlio EvfichtJ, and had taken refuge in a room of the 
Museum, close by the convention. There, in a 
night sitting, amid the furious shouts of those who 
attended it, and the stamping of the woraeu who 
filled the galleries, it declared that the convention 
had gone beyond the duration of her powers; that 
slio had been commissioned to try the late king 
and to frame a constitution ; that she had per- 
formed both; and that, conseq^uently, her task was 
j performed and her powers determined. 

These scenes at the Jacobins and at the electoral 
club were again denounced to the convention, who 
referred the whole to the committee commissioned 
to aubinit to her the draught of a decree relative 
to the abuses of the popular societies. She had 
voted au address to the h'rench people, in con- 
formity with a motion already made, and had 
, deapatclied it to the Boctious and to all the com- 
inunea of the republic. This address, couched in 
firm yet duscreot language, repeated, in a more 
positive as well as in a more preciao manner, the 
seutimeuts e.Kprc&scd in Lindet’a report. This 
address became the subject of fresh contentious In 
tho scctioiiH. The revolutionists wanted to pre- 
vent its being read, and set themselves against 
what was voted in reply to the addresses of ap- 
proval. On the contrary, they contrived to cause 
the adoption of addroaaes to the Jacobins, in order 
to express to them the interest the^ felt in their 
cause. It frequently happened, after they had 
carried a vote, that an accession of strength came 
to their adversaries^ relief, and then they were ex- 
pelled, and the section, thus renewed, came to a 
contrary decision. Tlius also were to bo seen 
several sections who presented two liicousistent 
addresses, one to the Jacobins, the other to the 
convention. In the first were extolled the services 
of the popular societies, with the strongest expi*es- 
Bions in favour of their retention ; in the other, 
they said that the section, delivered from the yoke 
of anarchists and terrorists, came at length to 
express without restraint its desires to the conven- 
tion, to ofFei’ her its <T.rms and its life, so as to put 
down at once tho continuators of the system of 
Robespierre and tho agents of royalism. The con- 
vention was present at these debates while the bill 
relative to the police of the popular societies was 
ill agitation. 

This bill was brought in on the 2oth Vendemiaire 
(IGtli October). Its principal object was to break 
down the combination that all the Jacobin clubs 
were forming in France. Affiliated with the parent 
society, and corresponding regularly with her, and 
obeying lier orders, they constituted a most ex- 
tensive party, ably organized, which had one centre 
and one rule of action; aud it \Yas this that the 
present decree wanted to destroy. The decree 
prohibited ajiliations and federationSf as well as 
all correspondence in a corporate {collectif) name 
between popular societies/^ It purported, moreover, 
that no petitions or addresses could be made in a 
corporate name, in order to put a stop to these 
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imperious manifestoes, which the delegates of tho 
Jacobins or tho electoral club brought and road at 
the bar, and which, in many instances, had been 
acted upon as so many orders to tho assembly. 
Every address or petition was to be individually 
signed. Thus the means of prosecuting the au- 
thors of dangerous propositions would thus be pro- 
vided, and it was expected that the necessity of 
signing would more readily disunite them. A list 
of the members of every society was to be imme- 
diately prepared, and to bo placarded in the place 
of meeting. No sooner was this decree read to the 
assembly than a multitude of voices were raised to 
oppose it. They want,’* said the Mountaineers, 

“ to destroy the popular societies ; they forget that 
I they have saved tho I’cvolubion and liberty; they 
I forget that they are the most powerful means of 
bringing tho citizens together and preserving their 
energy and patriotism; by prohibiting their cor- 
respondence, they attack the inherent right of 
I citizens of every degree to correspond with each ' 
other, a right quite as inviolable as that of meeting 
peaceably to confer on questiona of public interest. 

Lejeime, Duhein, and Crassous, all of them 
Jacobins, and deeply interested in setting aside 
this decree, were nob tho only persons who thus 
expx'eaaed themselves. The deputy Thibaiuleati, a 
Settled republican, unconnected with eitlmr Moun- 
taineers or Therinidorians, appeared hiiusolf to be 
alarmed at tho con.sequcncca of this decree, and 
moved its adjournment, apprehensive lest it might 
strike at the very existence of the popular societies. 
Tliere is no desire to annihilate them, replied the 
ThermiJorians, the originators of this decree, we 
Only want to subject them to a salutary control. 
Amidst this conflict, ‘ Merlin (of Tlnonville) ex- 
claimed, “ Prosident, cull the opposers to order. 
They allege that we want to extinguish the popular 
societies, when the present subject-matter is the 
I'egulating their present constitution.” llewbell, 
Bentabolle, and Tlmriot demonstrated that the 
question did not concern suppression. “ Are they 
to be prevented,” said they, “from assembling 
peaceably and unarmed to confer on the pub- : 
lie interests ? Assuredly not ; that right is invio- 
late. They are only prevented from forming affilia- 
tions and federations, and no more is done with 
respect to them than has been already done in 
regal'd to the departimental authorities. These 
latter, according to the decree of tlio 14th Fri- 
maire, which constitutes the revolutionary govern- 
ment, can neither correspond or effect any mutual 
combination. Can, it be permitted that (.he popular 
societies should be allowed to do what bus been 
forbidden to the departimental authorities \ They 
are forbidden to correspond in a corporate name, 
and no one right is thereby violated: every citizen 
can assuredly correspond from one end of France 
to the other; hut do citizens correspond tlirdugh a 
president and secretary ? It is this official corre- i 
spoudence between powerful and constituted bodies ' 
that it is desired, and with good reasonj to prevent, 
in order to destroy a federalism more monstrous 
and more dangerous than that of the departments. 
It is by these affiliations, and by this coiTespond- 
ence, that the Jacobins have contrived to exercise 
a substantive influence over the government, and 
to assume a part in tlxe direction of affairs, which 
ought to belong to the national representation itself.” 
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Bourdon (of tlio Oif?u'), ono of the principal mem- 
hers of the committee of general safety, and, as we 
liave soeiija Thcrmidoriaiij frequently in opposition i 
to his friends, exclaimed, “ The popular societies 
are not the people. I only see the people in the ^ 
primary assenihUcs. The popular societies are a 
collection, of men, who have chosen themselves, 
like monies, and who have at last completed an 
exclusive and permanent aristocracy, styling itself 
the people, and which now is about to station itself 
beside the national representation, to suggest, to 
modify, or to oppose, its resolutions. By the side 
of the convention I see another representation 
springing up, and that representation has its seat at 
the Jacobins.” Great cheering here interrupted 
Bourdon j he proceeded in the following terms : 

“ So little excitement do I carry into this contest, 
that, in order to secure unity and peace, I would 
clieerfully say to the people, ‘ Choose between the 
men whom ye have appointed to represent you, and 
those who have sprung up hy the aide of them ; 
what signifies it, so that ye have an uniformity of 
representation j’ ” fresh cheering interrupted Bour- 
don ; he resumed : ** Yes,” he exclaimed, “ let the 
people choose between youvseU'ea and the men 
who havo wanted to proscribo the ropreseutatives 
entrusted with the national confidence, between 
yourselves and tlio men \vho, in connexion with the 
municipality of Paris, wanted a few mouths since 
to assassinate liberty. Citizens, would ye make a 
glorious peace? would ye attain the ancient bounda- 
ries of Gaul ? Olfer the llulgians, tlio people bor- 
dering ou the Rhine, a pacific revolution, a republic 
without a conflict of representation, a republic 
without revolutionary committees stained with the 
blood of citizens. Say to the Belgians, to the peo- 
ple of the Rhine ; * Y^e want an imperfect liberty, 
wo give it to you entire, only sparing you the dread- 
ful calamities which preceded its iuti'oduction, by 
sparing you the sanguiuavy ordoal through which 
' we liave ourselves passed.’ Think on tills, citizens, 
that in order to deter tho noiglibouring nations 
from uniting with you, a statement has gone forth 
that you have no settled government, and that 
trejitliig witli you, they know not whether to ad- 
dress thomaeh’os to tho convention or to tlie Jaco- 
bins. Impart, on llie odior hand, unity and coin- 
miiuity to your government, and jmu will j)ereeivo 
i that uo natitui is alienated Irom yourselves and 
youY principles j yon will see that there is iiu na- 
tion that hates liberty,” 

Buhem, Crassous, and Clausel proposed at least 
the adjournment of the decree, saying that it w'as 
too important to be passed so suddenly; they all 
of them at once desired to be heard ; Merlin (of 
Tluoiiville) required leave to move against them, 
with that fervid spirit which he brought to the 
tri])uiie, and displayed in the field of battle. The 
president allowed them to be heard in succession, 
Bubarran, Lavasseur, atul Romnic were also heard 
against the decree, and Thuriot for it. At length 
Merlin a second time ruslied to the tribune, 

Citizens,” said he, “ whuii the question was as to 
whether therepublic should be founded, you decreed 
for it without reference to a committee and withoujt 
report; to-day the question is hardly any tiling 
less than to found the republic the second time, by 
saving her from the popular societio.s which have 
put fchemeelvea in combination against her. Ci- 


tizens, wo niu.st not be afraid to ciilcr this cavern 
in spite of tho blood and tho carcases which 
obstruct the eiitranco ; have the courage to ad- 
vance fearlessly into it, expel the villaiiiB nud the 
murderers, and leave none else therein save tho 
gof)d citizens wlio will calmly balance tho great 
interests of tho country. I exhort yon to pass tliis 
decree, which saves the republic, as you did that 
which created her, that is, without reforeucG to a 
committee or report.” 

Merlin was applauded, and tho decree was fortli- 
with voted articlo by article. This was the first 
blow given to that celebrated sociely, which up to 
that day had made the convention herself treml)le, 
and served to impress her with a revolutiDiiary 
aspect. It was not so much the provisions of the 
decree, in many respects easily evaded, as the 
courage to pass it, that were of importance on 
this occasion, and these provisions could not but 
forewarn the Jacobins of their approaching disso- 
lution. Upon meeting that evening in their hall, 
they made their comnieuts upon tho deci’cn and 
the way in which it had been passed. The dcjinty 
Lejeunc, who in the morning luid iqiposial its adop- 
tion with all his might, complained that ho had not 
been seconded ; he said that few nioiubers of the 
assenil)ly had taken part in the debate to defend 
that society of which they were members i “ There 
are,” said he, ^‘memherB of the convention, cele- 
brated for their revolutionary and patriotic energy, 
who this day have preserved a repvohensilile si- 
lence. Either those members are guilty of tyranny 
of which tliey are accused, or they have laboured 
for the public welfare. In the first instance, they 
are guilty, and ought to be ]juulshtid ; in tlie 
second, tlieir task is not yet finished. After hav- 
ing made way by their tuil.‘^ for Llie succefisos of tho 
defenders of the country, they ought to defend tho 
principles and the rights of tlio people which aro 
attacked. Two montlis ago, you were iuccssantly 
speaking In this tribune about the rights of the 
l»eople, you, Collot and Biliaucl ; why have yo now 
ceased to defend them ? \Yhy are ye .sileni, now 
that a multitude of ol)jects claim the exerci&e of 
your courage and your intelligence ?” 

Biliaud and Collot ever since the accusation 
which had been jn'cforrod against them, had ob- 
ser\ed a gloomy silence. Being thus calJod upon 
by tlieir colleague Lejeiuie to explain, and charged 
with not having stood up for the aocioty, they spoke 
out and declared, that if they kept silence it was 
from prudential motives, and not fnmi want of 
moral courage ; that they were fearful of injuring 
by their support tho cause taken uphy tlie patriots, 
that for some tiino past, tlio apprcdiensioii of ob- 
structing the discussions had been the only cause 
of their reserve j that moreover, being accused 
of lording it over the convention, they had rather 
desired that their keeping themselves in the back- 
ground sliould afibrd a sufficient reply to tlieir 
accusers ; that they were in raptures to find 
themselves called upon by their colleagues to 
emerge from this voluntary obscurity, and in some 
measure authorized to devote themselves again to 
the cause of liberty and of the republic. 

I Satisfied with this explanation, the Jacobins 
cheered them, and returned to the consideration of 
the law passed in the morning ; they consoled 
I themselves with saying that they would correspond 
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with all Franco hy incaiia of the tribune. Gonjoii 
cnlled upon thorn to respect the law just enacted. 
They in-oniihcd lo do soj but one TciTtasaon laid 
before them an expedient ns a suljsLitutc for theu’ 
coiTcspondcnce, ’while they professed obedience to 
tliG law, namely, that a circular letter should he 
prepared, not written in the name of the Jacobins 
and addressed to other Jacobins, hut signed hy all 
the free men aht,emhhd in the hall of the Jacobhis, and 
addressed to all the freemen in France meeting in 
popular soclctks. This scheme w'as adopted with 
great exultation, and the draught of a circular of 
this hind w’as residved upon. 

We SCO how much the Jacobins cared about the 
threats of the eon’N’cntion, and how little they wex’c 
inclined to iirufU hy the lesson that it had just 
given them. While waiting till new faQts should 
provoke further measures in regard to them, the 
convention set aliout prosecuting the task that 
Robert Lindet had allotted her in his report, and 
to discuss the r[no 8 Lioiis he had proposed. The 
question was how the mischievous effects of a 
violent system, as applied to agriculture, commerce, 
and finances, could be repaired, and in what mau- 
nor all classes of society could be restored to secu- 
rity, and tlio ti'iidenc) to order and industry re- 
vived. Hut hero there was as much conflict as ever 
upon diffureiiec of system, and cvcL'y one seemed as 
much disposed to lose liis temper on this as well as 
on every oth('V subject. 

The requisitions, the the .assignats, 

the sequestration of tlio property of foreigners, 
provokcil nob loss violent attacks upon the old 
government, thnn the imprisonments and the exe- 
cutions, The Thermidoiians, extremely inexpe- 
rioneod in matters of public economy, earnestly 
applied theiTisclves, from a spirit of reaction, to 
censure in bitter and abusive terms all that liad 
been done in tliat way; and yet if, in tlio general 
ailmluistratioii of the state during the preceding 
year, there was any thing that cciiild not be blamed, 
and uas coinpletely justified by necessity, it was 
the administration of the finances, provisions and 
oopiiUes. Camhon, the moat influential member of 
the comniitteo of finances, hud brought the revenue 
into tlio most excellent order: he certainly had 
caused a groat quantity of assignats to be issued, 
but this ^^as the only resource ; and he had his 
bickerings with Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Cou- 
thon fur not allowing sundry revolutionary ex- 
penses. As for Lindet, who took charge of the 
transport and requisition service, he had laboured 
with admirable zeal to draw from abroad, to make 
requisitions in France, and to convey the neces- 
sary supplies either to the armies or to the great 
communes. The method of requisitions was vio- 
lent, but it was acknowledged to bo the only prac- 
ticable mode, and Lindet had done his best to 
avail himself of it with tho greatest coiisxdciation. 
Besides all this, he could not answer for the cox*- 
rectiiess of every one of his agents, or for the cou- 
diict of all those who had a right to make requisi- 
tions, such as the municipal functionaries, the re- 
presentatives, and the commissioners at the armies. 

The TUerrnidorians, and Tallien in particular, 
made the most foolish and the moat unjust attacks 
upon tlie general system of these revolutionary 
ways and means, and against the mode of employ- 
ing them. According to them, the primai’y cause 


of all the evils was the too abiind.uit issue of 
nssignate; it uus tliat disproportioiiato i&suo that 
had depreciated Ihcm, and they now here no cor- 
responding proportion with the necessaries of life 
and commodities in general. Thus it uas that the 
maxbnuni had become so oppi’cssive and so calami- 
tous, because it compelled the seller or the satis- 
fied ci'editor to accept a nominal value, which was 
daily becoming more and more illusory. There 
was not in all those ohjectiona any thing uew, nor 
did they contain any useful hint; in ijarticiilar, no 
remedy was suggested, and every body knew the fact 
as well as thcui.sclvcs ; but Tallien and his finends 
laid the excessive issue of assignats to the charge 
of Gambon, and seemed thus to lay all the cala- 
mities of the state at his door. They likewise 
reproached him with the sequestr.ation of the 
pi'operty of foi'cigixers, a measure which, having • 
px’ovoked i*eprisals against the French, had inter- 
rupted the negotiation of paper securities, had 
destroyed every kind of credit, and had utterly 
ruined tx’ade. So far as concerned the commission 
of supplies, the same ccnsoi’.s aceu.scd it of having 
harassed France by requisitions, of having dis- 
bursed enormous suiub to foreigners in the purchase 
of corn, and of leaving Paris in a state of destitn- 
tioii at the approach of a severe winter. They 
therefore proposed to call him lo a severe ac- 
count. 

Gambon’s integrity was aclmnwlcdged by all 
parlies. To an ardent zeal for tlio due adrainis- 
ix'atioii of the finances, be united an impetuous 
tcropci’, 80 that an unjust reproach made him lose 
all self-control, He had sent word to Tallien and 
his friends, that he would not attack thorn so long 
as they did not annoy liiin; but that upon the first 
aspei'sion cast upon him, ho would pursue them in 
the most deturminod manner, Tallien had the 
imprudence to add newspaper articles to his at- 
taclcs fi’om the tribune. Gambon no longer con- 
tained himself, and in one of the numerous sittings 
dedicated to the discussion of these matters, he 
I’uslied to the tribune, and thus apostrophized Tal- 
lien : Ah ! dost thou then attack me 1 wouldst 
thou cast a slur upon my integrity ? Well, then, I 
will prove that thou art a robber and a murderer. 
Thou hast not reudei’ed thy accounts as secretary 
of the commune, and I have proof of this nt the 
committee of the finances; thou hast authorized an 
expenditui’e of fifteen hundred thousand francs for 
an object which will cover thee with infamy ; thou 
hast not rcudci’ed thy accounts for thy mission to 
Box’deaux, and what is more, I have evidence of 
all this at the coinraittce. Thou wilt over be sus- 
pected of being accessory to the crimes of Septem- 
bei’, and I shall shortly prove to thee by thine own 
woi’ds that participation therein which must for 
ever make thee hold thy peace.” Gambon was in- 
tei'i’upted: he was told that these peraoualities were 
j foreign to the discussion, that nobody had im- 
peached his integrity, that the only question was 
as to his financial system. Tallien stammered out 
a few faltering words, and said that he would not 
answer personalities against himself, but only go to 
what touched upon the general question. Gambon 
then demonstrated that the assignats had been the 
only resource of the revolution ; that the expendi- 
ture had amounted to three hundred millions per 
month; that amidst the disorder wliich prevailed. 
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the receipts had furnished scarcely one-fom‘th of 
that sum ; that it had hecn necessary to make up 
the deficiency every month with assignats; that 
there was no mystery as to the cpiantity in circula- 
tion, and that it amounted to six thousand four 
hundred millions; that on the other hand, the 
national property represented twelve thousand 
millions, and afforded ample means for redeeming 
the republic; that he had, at the peril of his life, 
saved five hundred millions that Robespierre, 
Saint- Just, and Cuuthon had proposed to appropriate 
for certain expenses; that he had long opposed the 
waiciinuni and the foreign sequestration ; and that 
as for the board of trade being obliged to pay for 
corn abroad at the rate of twenty-one francs per 
quintal, and to part with it in France for fourteen, 
it was not to be wondered at that this commission 
should have incurred an enormous expense. 

These wranglings, so imprudent on the part of the 
Thermidorians, wlio, whether right or wrong, did 
nob enjoy the niostiinmaculate reputation, and who 
thus fell upon a highly honourable, well informed, 
though very violent man, caused the assembly a 
great waste of time. Altliougli tliosc attacks had 
ceased on the part of the Thermidorians, Gambon 
would not let the matter rest, but daily repeated in 
the tribune, Accuseine! vile rabblel Come, then, 
examine my accounts, and judge of my conduct.’* 

Pray he quiet,” cried one or the other to him, 
“ nobody denies your integrity;” but he reverted to 
the subject every day. Amidst this conflict of per- 
sonalities, the assembly took, as far as she could, 
the measures beat adapted to repaii' or to mitigate 
the evil. 

The convention ordered a general statement of 
the finances, exhibiting the receipts and the expen- 
diture, and a special report upon the means of 
withdrawing a portion of the assignats from cir- 
culation, but however without ha'iang recourse to 
divesting them of their monetary character, and 
so as not to render them ^Yorthle33. On the mo- 
tion of Gambon, she disclaimed the use of a paltry 
financial resource, which gave rise to many extor- 
tions, aJid was in conflict witli the prejudices of 
many of the provinces, that of melting down the 
church plate. This plato had been at first esti- 
mated at one thousand millions. In reality it did 
not amount to more than thirty millions. It was 
settled that it should no longer be allowed to be 
touched, and that it should remain in the custody 
of the communes. The convention then strove to 
correct the most serious inconveniences of the 
maximum,. Some voices already cried out for its 
abolition ; but the fear of a disproportionate rise 
of prices prevented the assembly from yielding to 
this impulse of the reactionists. All that was con- 
sidered was, how the law could be modified. The 
maximum had contributed to the destruction of 
trade, because while they conformed to the tariff, 
the merchants could not get a return, either of the 
premiums of freight or insurance. In consequence 
all colonial produce, all the necessaries of life, all 
raw materials brought by foreigners into our ports, 
■were released from the inaximum and from requisi- 
tions, apd might be sold unrestrictedly to any per- 
son whomsoever. The same exemption was granted 
to merchandise taken in prizes, for such lay in the 
ports wUliout being disposed of to purchasers. The 
nuiform maximum of corn was attended with an ex- 


tremely serious inconvenience. The growth of 
corn being more expensive and less ahinuhuit in 
certain provinces, the price.g received by the far- 
mers in those provinces did not even repay their 
outlay. It was decided that the prices of corn 
should vary in every department, according to the 
prices of 1790, and that they should be advanced 
two-thirds more. By thus causing a rise in the 
price of provisions, ^the intention was to raise the 
yearly pay, the salaries and the income of small 
annuitants; but this idea, proposed in good fnifh 
by Gambon, was vehemently opposed as insidious 
by Tallien, and postponed. 

They were next occupied with the subject of the 
requisitions. That these might no longer be gene- 
ral, unlimited, or confused, and that they might no 
longer exhaust the means of conveyance, it was 
settled Hiat the commission of supplies hhould alone 
have authority to make requisitiona; that it should 
not have the power lo lay under requisition, either 
the entire hulk of any article, or the whole of the 
productions of any department, hut that it sliould 
specify the subject, its nature, anrl its quantity, the 
time of delivery and of pn^ment; tlnit requisitions 
should he made in exact proportion to the neces- 
sity, and in the district nearest to that wliich re- 
quired victualling. The representatives with ilie 
armies were the only persons empowered, on an 
emergent case, either from a want of provisions ox* a 
rapid movement, to compel the necessary requisi- 
tions off-hand, 

The question of the sequestration of foi’cign 
secui’itics was warmly agitated. Some argued 
that the subjects of a government ought not to 
be personally identified with its wars; that evei*y 
goverament should allow its sulijeets to peaceably 
continue their mutual intercourse and their ex- 
change, and confine their attacks to the armies; 
that the French had seized no more than twenty- 
five millions, whereas of theirs one hundred mil- 
lions had been seized ; the twenty-five millions 
ought to be restored to enable us to return the one 
hundred ; that tlie sequestration was laiin to our 
bankers, for they were obliged to deposit at the 
ti'easury what they were indebted to foreigners, 
while they did not receive what foreigners owed 
them, foreign governments constantly seizing it 
by way of reprisals; that the continuance of this 
meaeui’O rendered French commerce suspected 
even by neutrals ; lastly, that the circulation of 
negotiable securities having ceased, it was necessary 
to pay in money for part of the supplies procured 
from the neighbouring countries. Others replied to 
these arguments, that if a distinction were to be 
made in war in favour of the sulijects of a govern- 
ment, in future bullets and cannon balls were to 
be projected against the heads of the kings only, and 
not against their soldiers ; that we should X'e- 
store to English trade the vessels taken by our 
privateers, and only retain the ships of war; that 
if w© were to restore the sequestered twenty- 
five millions, the example would not be followed 
by the hostile governments, and the hundred mil- 
lions of French property would still be impounded ; 
and that to restore the circulation of paper secu- 
rities, would in fact be furnishing the emigrants 
with the means of receiving funds. 

The convention durst not settle the question, 
and merely decided that the sequestration should 
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bo taken nff tvitli regard tn the Belgians, whom 
coiK^uo.st had in some degree restored to a state of 
poace with Eranco, as also in respect of the mer- 
chants of Ilamhurg, who were guiltless of the war 
declared by the empire, and whose bills represented 
corn supplied to France. 

To all these measures of restitution adopted for 
the benefit of agriculture and commerce, the con- 
vention added all tiiosc that were likely to restore 
security and to renew confidence among merchants. 

A decree of some standing outlawed all who had 
withdrawn themselves either from trial, or from 
being subject to a particular law j this decree was 
repealed, and tliese who had been condemned by 
the revolutionary commissions, as also the suspected 
persons who had concealed themaelvea, could re- 
turn homo. To those suspected persons who were 
still detained in confinement, the control of their 
property was restored. Lyons was declared to be 
no longer in a state of rebellion 5 her name was 
restored j the demolition of houses ceased ; resti- 
tution was made to her of the merchandize which 
had been sequestrated by the surrounding com- 
munes ; her merchants no longer needed certifi- 
cates of civism to qualify them to import or export 
merchandize ; and all restrictions were removed 
from off that uufortunato city. The members of 
tlic popular conimi&sioii of Bordeaux and their 
adherents, that is to say, almost all the Bordeaux 
merohautH of that place iiad been outlawed : the 
decree outlawing them was repealed, A column 
to perpetuate infamy was to be erected at C.aen in 
memory of their federalism; it was settled that it 
should not be erected, Sedan was allowed to manu- 
facture cloths of every description. The departments 
of the north, the Pas-dc- Calais, the Aisne, and tlio 
Somme, were relieved from the land-tax for four 
years, on conditiuu of their re-establishing the cul- 
tivation of flax and hemp. Lastly, some uotico 
was taken of unhappy La Vendde. Hentz and 
Francaatel the representatives, general Turreau, 
and several others, who had executed the formi- 
dable decrees of terror, were recalled. It was 
affirmed, naturally enough, that they were the 
accomplices of llobospierre and of the committee of 
public welfare, who, by cruel usage, had wanted to 
make the war in La Vendde last for ever. Nobody 
knows why the committee should liave entertained 
such an intention; but parties return one absurdity 
for another. Vimeux was appointed to take the 
command in La Vendde, and young Iloche in 
Brittany. New representatives were despatched 
to those countries, on a mission to ascertain 
wliether it were possible to induce the acceptance 
of an amnesty, and thus to bring about a pacifi- 
cation. 

We see how rapid and how general was the 
return to different sentiments. Naturally enough, 
when the assembly came to survey the whole 
extent of the calamity, and to consider the cases of 
proscribed persons, that she should also take into 
consideration the case of her own members. For 
upwards of a year, seventy-three of them had been 
imprisoned at the Port-Libre, for having signed a 
protest against the 31st of May. They had written 
a letter demanding a trial. All that was left of 
the right side, being some of the members of what j 
was called the Belly ( Ventre *), rose upon a ques- I 
• Ante, p. 75, col. 1. 


tion which concerned the freedom of voting, and 
demanded the restoration of their tolloagucs. 
Then arose one of those stormy and intci’minable 
discussions which always take place when the past 
is ripped up. “Do you mean, then, to condonm 
tho 3lst of Mayl” exclaimed the Mountaineers; 
“ Do you mean to stigmatize an event whicli up to 
this moment yon have proclaimed glorious and 
salutary ? Do you want to raise a faction, which by 
its opposition had nearly undone the rupiiblic % Do 
you want to revive federalism ! ! !” The Ther- 
midorians, originators or approvers of the events 
of the 31st of May, were embarrassed ; and, to 
postpone the decision, a report upon the seventy- 
three was ordered. 

It is in the nature of reactions not only 
to endeavour to repair the evil committed, but 
also to seek revenge. The trial of Leboii and 
Fouquier-Tinville was every day demiuulod ; the 
trial of Billaud, Collot, Barr^re, Vadier, Vouland, 
and David, members of tho old committees, had 
already been called for. The time was continually 
bringing propositions of this kind. The drowiiings 
{noyades) of Nantes, which had long remained a 
secret, were at length brought to liglit. One hun- 
dred and tbirty-three inhabitants of Nantes, .sent to 
Paris, to be tried by tho revolutionary tribunal, did 
not arrive till after the 9th Tlmrinulor ; they had 
been acquitted, and a ready ear was afforded them 
in all the disclosureB they made respecting tho cala- 
mities of their city. Such was tho public indigna- 
tion, that it was found necessary to summon the 
revolutionary committee of Nantes to Paris. The 
depositions against tlieni disclosed all the ordinary 
atrocities of civil wnr. In Paris, and at a distance 
from the theatre of the war, no one over conceived 
that ferocity had been carried to such lengths. The 
accused had but one plea, which they made in de- 
fence to all the charges preferred against them 1 
La Venddo at their gates, and the orders of Car- 
I’ier tlie representative. Seeing that theprellmi- 
nai*y proceedings were drawing to a close, they 
every day exclaimed more violently against Car- 
rier, insisting that he should share their fate, and 
should himself bo called to account for the acts 
which he had ordered. The public in general de- 
manded the apprehension of Carrier, .and his trial 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Tlio convention 
was obliged to take some notice of this. The 
Mountaineers asked if, after having already im- 
prisoned Lebon and David, and several times ac- 
cused Billaud, Collot, and Biirrcrc, it was not 
intended to prosecute every one of tho deputies who 
had gone out on mission. To dispel their fears, they 
set about devising a decree regulating tlie formali- 
ties to be employed in prosecutions instituted 
against a member of the national representation. 
This decree hung long in debate, and was discussed 
with the greatest animosity on one side and tho 
other. The Mountaineers, in order to prevent a 
new decimation, were for rendering the formalities 
long and difficult. Those. who were called r^ac- 
wished, on the contrary, to simplify them, 
in order to render summary and more certain the 
punishment of certain deputies, who wore styled 
“proconsuls.** It was at length decreed that every 
deiiunoiation should be referred to the three com- 
mittees of public welfare, general safety, and legis- 
lation, for them to decide whether there was 
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ground for iiupiiry ; that in ensG of an affirmativo 
decision, a sort of commisalon of twenty-one 
rncinljers should ho formed to make a report; tliat, 
after this report and the exculpatory defence of the 
accusod deputy, the convoiitioii were to decide 
■whether thiu'e \\as ground for the accusation, and 
should send the deputy hofore the competent tri- 
hunal. 

As soon as the decree was passed, tho three 
committees declared that there was ground for 
furlher inquiry against Carrier ; a commission of 
twenty-one meinbera was formed, which took pos- 
session of the documents, caused Carrier to ap- 
pear heforc it, and took the depositions. After 
what had passed heforo the revolutionary tribunal, 
and the knowledge ■which every body had acquireil 
of t\iQ facts, the fate of Carrier could not be 
doubtful. Tho ^Mountaineers, although they con- 
curred in condemning tho crimes of Cawier, af- 
firmed that if ho wero prosecuted it was not to 
pimish his criines, hut to commence a long aorica 
of persecutions against the mori whose energy had 
sa'vcd France, Their adversaries, on tlie contrary, 
heavLTig tho memhers of the revolutionary com- 
mittoG daily demand tlie appearance of Cai-nor, 
and observing the procrastination of tlic commis- 
sion of tvYcnty-ono, cried out that they wanted to 
save him. The coiumittee of general safety, ap- 
preben'jivQ lost he should take flight, had sur- 
( rounded him with police agents, who never lost 
sight, of him. Carrier, how'ever, had no thought 
of flight. Some ruvohuionista had secretly advised 
him tf> make his escape, but he had not resolution 
to effect it ; he appeared to he overwlielmed, and, 
as it were, parnljzed by tho public horror. One 
day, perceiving that he was followed, he went up 
to Olio of the agents, asked why he followed him, 
and poiiitod a pistol at him ; a scuffle ensued, tho 
armed force interfered, and Carrier was seiied and 
conducted to Ilia abode. This scene excited a 
general dUturbance in the assembly, and violent 
complaints at the Jacobins. 

It was said that the national representation had 
been violated in the person of Caiu-ier, and explana- 
tions were dumaiuIeJ from the committee of gene- 
ral safety. Tliat committee explained how tlie 
circumstances occurred, and though severely cen- 
a;ired, it liad at least an opportunity of showing 
that it never had any intention of favouring the 
escape of Carrier. At length the commission of 
twenty-one made its report, axid decided that 
there was sufticient ground for accusation before 
tho revolutionary tribunal. Carrier made but a 
poor clofence ; he threw the blame of all the cruel- 
ties on the exasperation produced by the civil war, 
on the necessity of striking terror into La Vendtfc, 
still threatening; lastly, on the impulse communi- 
cated by the committee of public welfare, to which 
ho durst not impute the drownings, but to which 
ho attributed that inspiration of ferocious energy 
whicli had hurried away several of the camraia- 
sionera of tho convention. Here it was that dan- 
gerous questions, which had already been several 
times agitated, were again revived; the convention 
saw that she was again exposed to a dissension as 
to the part each had taken in the violent scenes of 
the revolution; the coimnissioners might fling them 
back upon the committees, the coramittces might 
retort them on the convention, and the convention 


might impute to France that inspiration which 
had produced such frightful but such great re- 
sults, which aflected every one, and w'ere in par- 
ticular induced by a situation without parallel. 

“ Every body and every thing,” said Carrier in a 
raument of despair, “ is guilty hero, even to the 
president’s hell.” The tale of the atrocities com- 
mitted at Nantes had, however, excited such indig- 
nation, that not ono member dur'st defend Carrier, 
or even thought of justifying him on tho score of 
geuei*al consider.'itions, Ho was unanimously de- 
creed to be under accusation, and was sent to the 
revolutionary tribunal. 

Thus the reaction was making rapid strides. 
Tbc blows which its authors had not yet dared to 
strike at the members of tho old eoinmittccs of go- 
vernment, were new levelled at Carrier. All the 
meinbersof tho revolutionary cerniiuttees, all those 
of the convention who had served on missions, in 
short, all the men wlio liad been invested with 
rigorous functions, began to tremble for them- 
selves. 

The J.acohins, already strickeu by a decree 
which forbade their aililialion and correspond- 
ence in a corporate name, had need of iirndeiice; 
hut since the late events it was not probable tliat 
they knew how to contain themselves, and to avoid 
a struggle with the convention and the Therrai- 
dorians. What liad passed in regard to Carrier 
led in fact to a stormy meeting of their club. 
Crassous, a deputy and a Jacobin, depictured the 
moans employed by the aristocracy to ruin the 
patinots. “ Tile trial now going forward before 
the revolutionary tribunal,” said be, “ is its prin- 
cipal resource, and that on wliicli it places the 
gi’catest reliance. The accused are hardly allowed 
a hearing before that tribunal j the witnesses are 
almost all of them persons interested in making a 
I great noise about this affair ; some of them have 
; passports signed byChouans; the journalists and 
tho pamphleteers liave combined in exaggerating 
the most trifling facts, to control public opinion, 
and to keep out of sight the cruel circumstances 
which have brought about and which explain the 
misfortunes that happened not at Nantes only, but 
throughout all France. If the convention does not 
take care, she will And herself dishonoured by 
these aristocrats, who make such a noise about 
this trial, in order that tho entire odium should 
, recoil upon the assembly. It is no longer the 
Jacobins who are to be accused of wanting to dis- 
solve the convention, but those men who liaye 
combined to compromise and to degrade her in the 
I eyes of France. Let, therefore, all good patriots be- 
I w.ai’o; the attack against them has already com- 
I menced ; let them close their ranks, and be ready 
' to defend themselves wth energy.” 

Several Jacobins spoke after Crassoua, and 
repeated nearly the same sentiments. “People 
talk,” said they, “ of shootings and drownings (/«siZ- 
lades et uoyades)^ but they do not recollect that the 
individuals for whom they fed pity had given 
assistance to the brigands. They do not recollect 
the cruelties perpetrated on oui' volunteers, who 
were hanged upon trees and shot in files. If ven- 
geance is demanded on behalf of the brigands^ let the 
families of two hundred thousand republicans, mer- 
cilessly slaughtered, come also to demand retribn- 
tioa.” The highest excitement then took place ; 
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the Flitting Ijoctime ti scene of ahsohito disorder, 
when Eillaud-Vtirenncs, whom tiie Jacobins re- 
I)roac-hod h)V lih sullen silence, took his turn to 
speak. “ The conrso of the counter-revolution- 
ists,” said he, "is known. When, in the time of 
the constituent assembly, they desired to bring the 
revolution to trial, they called the Jacobins dis- 
organizors, and shot them in the Champ de Mai*s. 
After the 2d of September, when they wanted to 
prevent the estahlisliment of the republic, they 
called them blood-drinkers {huveHvs de samf)^ and 
loaded them with atrocious calumnies. They are 
now recommeueing the same machinations; but do 
not let them suppose that they are to triumph. 
The patriots havo been able to keep silence for a 
moment; but tlie lion is not dead when he slum- 
bers, and when he awakens lie exterminates all his 
enemies. The trencli is opened, the patriots are 
al)ont to rouse themaclvos, and to resume all 
thcii’ energy : we have already risked our Uvea a 
thousand times; if the scaffold yet awaits us, let us 
recollect that it was the .scaffold that covered the 
immortal Sidney with glory.” 

Tliis Rpccch had an electric effect. Billaud- 
Vareiinea was cheored ; the members gathered 
round him, vowing to mako common cause with 
the threatened patrint.s, and to defend Uicmselves 
to the last extrenuty. 

In the state ia which parties then were, a sitting 
like this could hardly fail of exciting great atten- 
tion. These words of iJillaud-Varennes, who had 
liiLherlo restrained lumsedf from showing himself 
ill either of the two tribunes, wero an outright 
declaration of war. The Tlicrmidorians actually 
regarded thorn as such. The next day, Bcnta- 
bolle snatched up tlio Jouriirti, wherein 

was a report of the sitting of the Jacobins, and 
denounced tlie.se expressions of Billaud-Varennes: 
The Uo7i is not dead An he slimibers, und when he 
awakens he exterminates all his enemies. Scarcely 
had Bentabolle fitiibhed reading this sentence, 
when the Mountaineers took fire, loaded him with 
abuse, and told him that he was one of those who 
had caused the aristocrats to be enlarged. Duhem 
called him a rogue. TalUen was for hearing Ben- 
tabolle, ^ who, alarmed at the tumult, would have 
descended from the tribune. He was, however, 
persuaded to stay there, and he then proposed that 
Billaud-Varcnncs should be called upon to explain 
what he meant by tiie awakening of the lion. Bil- 
laud spoke a few words from his place. " To the 
tribune !” was shouted from all quarters. He re- 
fused, but at length was obliged to ascend and 
address the a.ssembly. “ I shall not disavow,” 
said he, "the opinion that I expressed at the Jaco- 
bins; so long as I conceived that the question con- 
cerned only private quarrels, I held iny peace ; 
but I could no longer hold my longue when I 
saw the aristocracy rise up more threatening than 
ever.” At the last words there was a burst of 
laughter in one of the galleries, and some disturb- 
ance occurred in the other. “ Turn out the 
Chouaus !” was shouted from the Mountain, Bil- 
, laud continued amidst the applause of some and 
the murmurs of others. He said, in a faltering 
voicey that they had released well-known royalists, 
and had imprisoned the purest patriots ; he cited 
the instance of Madame de Tourzel, governess of 
the royal children of France, who had just been 


liberated, and who might of liev.solf form a nucleus 
of counter-revolution. At this lastcxpressiun there 
was a fresh burst of lauglitcr. Ho addc'd, that the 
secret conduct of the coiniiiittecs belied tlie public 
language of tho addresses of the cuineiiLion ; that, 
in such a state of things, ho liail good roabon to 
speak of the uece&savy iiwakcnuig of the p.'itriotb, 
for it is the sleeping of men upon the subject of 
their rights that leads them cm to slavury. 

Some cliGoring from the MounLaiii was heard in 
favour of Billaiid; but a etrtain jnirtioii of tho gal- 
leries and of the assembly burst forLli into greater 
peals of laughter, and beemed only to demonstrate 
that insulting pity that prostrate power ib apt to call 
forth while it is stammering forth empty word-, in 
its justification. Tallieu habtuuod 1o bucceod iiil- 
laud, .and to repel llie chargois against him. " It 
is high time,” said he, " to reply to those men who 
would fain turn the hands of the ]»eople against tho 
convention.” " Nobody clcbircs dial, cried sonio 
A'oiccs in the hall. Yes, yes,” rejoined others, 
"there are those who wish to turn the hands of 
tho people against tho cuuvciUiou.” “It is those 
men,” contiiuiod Tullioii, “who are alanned at 
seeing tho sword suspended over tliu hcails of the 
guilty, at seeing light Llirow'ii upon all the depart- 
moiilb of the adminifetralioii, the veiigeaiico of the 
law ready to liglit upon abs.iHsiiis; it is those men 
who are now bestiiTing tlieinhelvca, who pretend 
that the people ought to awaken, who btrivo to 
mislead tho patriot.'] by pursmiding tlioni that tliey 
are all compromised; and finally, who hope, by 
favour of a general commoliou, to iiruvcut the 
prosecution of those who approve of or else abet 
Carrier.” Universal ap])lauwo interrupted Taliieii. 
Billaud, wlio w'as by no means anxious to be 
doomed an accessory of Carrier, cried out from liia 
place, “ I declare that I have never approved the 
conduct of Carrier.” No iiLtention w’as paid to this 
protest of Billaud’s. Talliun was applauded, and 
thus resumed: “ It is impo&siblu to biiircr two rival 
authorities to exist any longer, or to permit members 
who are silent here to go away iniiiiodiately, and 
to denounce elsewhore all that you have done.” 
“No, no,” cried several voices, “lot ns have no 
rival authorities to the convention,” “ It must 
not,” proceeded Tallien, “ be allowed that any 
one should go to any place whatever to pour forth 
ignominy upon tho coiivoutioii, and upon tiiose of 
its members to whom it has committed the govern- 
ment. I shall not sum up,” added he, “ any con- 
clusion at this moment. It ia faufflcienfc that this 
ti'ibune has replied to what has been said in an- 
other; it ia sufficient that the unanimity of the 
convention be strongly expro&aed against the men 
of blood.” 

Reiterated cheering showed Tallien plainly 
enough that the assembly had made up their 
minds to second any measures that might be pro- 
posed against tho Jacobins. Bourdon (of the Oise) 
supported the aeutimients of the last speaker, al- 
though in many points he differed from his friends, 
the Thermidoriaiis. Legendre also raised Ids ener- 
getic voice. “ Wko are they,” said he, “ that 
blame our operations ? — a handful of men of prey. 
Look them in the face, you will see that their 
countenance is covered with a vai’ni&h composed of 
the gall of tyrants.” . These exj)ressions, which were 
pointed against the gloomy and atra-bilious counts- 
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iianee of Billaud-VaveinioSj were loudly applauded. 

I “Wliat Ijave you to complain of,” continued Legen- 
dre, “ you who arciucofasantly accusing us? Is it be- 
cause citizens are no longer sent to prison by hun- 
dreds ? because fifty, sixty, or eighty persons are 
no longer guillotined every day 1 Ah! Imustcon- 
IcbSj in this our pleasure difiera from yours, and 
that our mode of sweeping the prisons is not the 
same. We have gone over them ourselves; we 
have made, as far as we could, the distinction be- 
tween the aristocrats and the patriots; if we have 
deceived ourselves, our heads are here to answer 
fur it. But while we make reparation for crimes, 
while WG are striving to niahc you forget tb.at those 
crutiGs are your own, why go to a notorious society I 
to denounce us, and to mislead the people, who, 
fortunately in no great number, betake themselves 
thither? I move,” added Legendre, as he concluded, 

“ that the eonventiun take measures for preventing 
its members from going and preaching up rebel- 
lion at the Jacobins.” Tlie convention adopted 
the motion, and directed the corarnittccs to lay 
those measures before him. 

The convention and the Jacobins were thus 
arrayed against each other; and in this state, when 
words wevo oxliavisted, there wasiiothing left but to 
sbrilcQ a blow. The intention to destroy that cele- 
brated society began to be no longer doubtful; all 
that was witnLing was, that tlie committees should 
have the couriigo to nuiko that proposition. Tho 
Jacobins were flcnaibla of this, and complained m 
all thoir sittings that there was an evident detormi- 
nation to dissolve tliem. They likened the existing 
government to Leopold, to Brunswick, and to Co- 
bourg, who lind likewise rerpiired their dissolution. 
One expression in particular, uttered in the tribune, 
had furnished them witli a fertile text for repre- 
senting themselves as calumniated and attacked. 
It had been said, that iu the intercepted letters a 
discovery had been made, that the cynimitfcee of 
emigrants in Switzerland were on very good terms 
•witi\ the Jacubiiia of Paris. Had nothing more 
been said than that the emigrants wished for com- 
motions which should disturb tho progress of the 
governraont, they would have had good reason for 
saying so. A letter seized upon the person of an 
emigrant, stated in fact tli.it it was foolish to expect 
that tho revolution would be overcome by dmt of 
ai'ms, but that its destruction was to be looked for 
as the effect of its own disorders. But if, on the 
contrary, people went so far as to suppose that the 
Jacobins and the emigrants were correspondents, 
nndiu combination to attain the same object, they 
said a thing that was equally absurd and ridiculous, 
and the Jacohins desired nothing better than to seo 
themselves accused in this fashion. Accordingly, 
they never cca&ed, for aoverai days, to declare 
tljemsclves calumniated; and Uuhein, on these 
several oecasioiiii, required that those pretended 
letters should he read from the tribune. 

The agitation in Paris was extreme. Numerous 
parties, some starting from the Palais Royal, and 
composed of young men with long tresses and black 
neckcloths, others from tho faubourg Saint- Antoine, 
and theRuesSaint-Dciiis and Saint-Mar tin, andfrom 
all the quarters where the Jacobins predominated, 
met at the Carrousel, iu the gai-den of the Tuileries, 
ou the place de la PhUution. Some shouted, 
TU convention for ever! JDoitn with the Terroriats 


and Pohespierve's tail! otliers ropliecl with cries of 
The convention for ever! The Jacohins for ever! 
Down with the aristocrats ! They had their peculiar 
songs. The golden age of youth had adopted an air 
which was called the Peveil du Peuple; tho partisans 
of tho Jacobins sang that old air of the revolution 
rendered famous by so many victories : AllonSy en- 
fans de la patrie I They met ; they sang their ap- 
pi'Opriate songs; then set up hostile shouts, and 
frequently attacked one another with stones and 
sticks; blood was spilt, and prisoners were taken 
and delivered by both parties to the committee of 
general safety. The Jacobins declared that this 
committee, composed entirely of Therm idorians, 
released the young men who were handed over to 
it, and detained none but the patriots. 

These scenes lasted for several days together, and 
at length became so alarming that the committees 
of government took measures to preserve the public 
peace, and doubled the guard at all the posts. On the 
19th Br«/nau’e(Nov€mber 0,1704), the crowds were 
still more numerous and more considerable than on 
the preceding days. A party, setting out from the 
Palais-Royal, and going along the Rue Saint-IIo- 
nord, had got to the hall of the Jacobins and bur- 
j rounded it. The crowd kept continually increas- 
ing, all the avenues were choked up, and the Jaco- 
bins, who were just then bitting, might fairly con- 
sider themselves besieged. Some parties that were 
favorable to them bad shouted, The convention for 
I ever! The Jacohins forever! which had been I’eplied 
to by opposite cries. A battle ensued, and as 
the young men were the stronger, they soon suc- 
ceeded in dispersing all tiie liustile parties there 
assembled. They then surrounded the hall of tlie 
club, and broke the windows with stones. Flints 
of enormous size had already fallen amidst the as- 
sembled Jacobins. The latter, enraged, cried out 
that they wanted to murder them; and taking ad- 
vantage of the pi’csence of some members of the 
convention, they declared that the national repre- 
sentation was going to be murdered. The women, 
who filled their galleries, and who were called the 
Furies of the G^dllotine, wanted to leave, in order to 
escape the danger; but the young men, who were 
waiting for them, seized those who endeavoured to 
make their escape, subjected them to the most iu- 
deceut treatment, and even cruelly beat some of 
them. Several had gone back into the hall in a 
wretched plight, with dishevelled hair, saying that 
they wanted to murder them. Stones were still 
showered upon the assembly. The Jacobins then 
resolved to sally forth and fall upon the assailants. 
The energetic Duhem, armed with a stick, put hhn- 
solf at the head of one of these sallies, and the re- 
sult was a tremendous fray in the Rue Saiut-Ho- 
nord. If on one side or the other their weapons 
had been destructive, a massacre would certainly 
have ensued. The Jacobins returned with some 
prisoners whom they had taken; the young men 
remaining outside, were threatening that if their 
comrades were not liberated, they would force 
themselves into the hall, and take the most signal 
vengeance upon their adversaries. 

This scene bad lasted several hours before the 
government committees had assembled and could 
give orders. Several messengers sent from the 
Jacobins had brought word to the committee of 
general safety that persons were going to murder 
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tho deputies who were sitting in that club. The 
four committees, namely, of public welfare, general 
safety, legislation, and war, met and resolved to 
send the night patrole immediately to extricate 
their colleagues who were compromised in this 
scene, still more scandalous than perilous, y 

The night patrole set out, with a member of 
each committee, for the scene of the conflict. It 
was then eight o’clock. The members of the 
committees who were at the head of the patrole 
did not m.ake them charge the assailants, as the 
Jacobins desired ; neither would they enter the 
hall, as their colleagues there begged of them to do; 
they remained outside, exhorting the young men 
to disperse, and promising to give up their com- 
rades. By degrees they succeeded in dispersing 
the parties who had congregated there ; they next 
cleared fJie Jacobins’ hall, and sent every body 
home. 

Tranquillity being restored, they returned to 
their colleagues, and the four committees passed 
the night in deliberating upon what was next 
to be done. Some were for suspending the Jaco- 
bins, others opposed that measm-e. Tlmriot, in 
particular, though one of those who had attacked 
Robespierre on .tlio 9th Tlierinidor, began to be 
alarmed at tho reaction, and seemed to have a 
hankering for the Jacobins. The committees sepa- 
rated without settling what was to be done. 

In the morning (Brumaire 20) one of the most 
violent scenes took placo in the assembly. Duhem 
was tho first, as it may well be supposed, to main- 
tain that on the preceding evening the patiiots had 
been murdered, and that the committee of general 
safety had not done its duty. The galleries taking 
part in the discussion, made a frightful noise, and 
seemed on the one hand to aflirm, and on the other 
to contest the facts. The disturbers were turned 
out, and immediately afterwards a multitude of 
members demanded permission to speaic ; Bourdon 
(of the Oise), Rewbell, and Clause!, in support of 
the committee ; Duhem, Duroy, and BentaboUe, 
ill opposition. Eacli spoke in his turn, gave his 
own colouring to the facts, and was interrupted by 
the contradictions of those who had viewed them 
in a different light. Some had only perceived con- 
gregations of people maltreating the patriots ; 
others had only met with similar parties maltreat- 
ing the young men, and abusing the convention 
and the committees. Duhem, who could acai'cely 
contain himself in discussions of this nature, cried 
out that the blows had been directed by the aris- 
tocrats who were dining at the house of Cabarus, 
and who were going a hunting at Rainey. Hia 
leave to speak was withheld; and all that remained 
in evidence after this conflict of contrary asser- 
tions was, that the committees, notwithstanding 
their readiness to meet and to call out the armed 
force, had not been able to send it to the spot till 
very late ; that when the patvoles were at last 
sent towards the Rue Saint-Honord, they were not 
disposed to extricate the Jacobins by force, but 
had contented themselves by causing tho con- 
course to gradually disperse ; in short, had shown 
a very natm*al indulgence for those parties who 
shouted The cofivention for eiter ! and in which no- 
body said that flie government was delivered over 
to the counter-revolutionists. In fact, one could 
hardly ask more at their hands. To prevent the 


maltreatment of thoir enemies, was their duty; 
but to insist that tliey should charge with the 
bayonet on their own friends, that is to s.ay, those 
young men who daily came in crowds to support 
them against the revolutionists, was requiring too 
much. The committees declared to the conven- 
tion that they had passed the night in discussing 
the question whether iliey ought or ought not to 
suspend the Jacobins. They were asked if they 
had yet settled any plan; and on their reply that 
they were not yet agreed, the whole was referred 
to them, that they might come to some decision, 
and afterwards submit the same to tho assembly. 

This day of the 20th was somewhat more tran- 
quil, because there w'as no meeting at the Jacobins; 
but on tile 21st, tho day for their meeting, the 
crowds reassembled. On both sides they seemed 
prepared, and it was very evident that they would 
come to bloAVS in the evening, The four committees 
immediately met, suspended by an ordinance the 
sittings of the Jaeobin.s, and ordered tho keys of 
the hall to be brought forthwith to the secretary’s 
office of tho committee of general safety. 

The order was obeyed, the hall locked up, and 
the keys carried to the secretary’s office. This 
measure prevented the tumult that w.as appre- 
hended ; the crowds dispersed, and the night 
was perfectly quiet. KexL day, Laignelot came in 
the name of the four committees, to acquaint tlie 
convention with the resolution they liad adopted. 
“We never had any intention to attack the popular 
societies,” said he, “ but we Imve a I’iglit to close 
tho doors of those places wliere factions are predo- 
minant, and where civil war is preached up,” Tho 
convention repeatedly cheered him. A call of the 
assembly was demanded, and the ordinance was 
sanctioned almost imaniniously, amidst acclama- 
tions and shouts of Long live the repnhlio I The con- 
vention for ever I 

Sucli was the end of that society whose name had 
continued to be so celebrated and so odious, and 
who, like all the nssombhes, like all the men who 
figured one after the other on tho stage, nay, like 
the revolution itself, had the merit and the failings 
attendant on extreme energy. Placed independent 
of the convention, open to all new eomci’s, it was 
the lists whither the young revulutionists who had 
not yet figured, and who were impatient to show 
themselves, repaired to try their strengtli, imd to 
urge on the usually slower progress of those revo- 
lutionists wlio had already attained power. So 
long as there was need of fresh suojects, fresh 
talents, fresh lives ready to be sacrificed, the so- 
ciety of the Jacobins had its utility, and furnished 
such men as the revolution wanted in that terrible 
and sanguinary struggle. But when the revolu- 
tion, having arrived at its final term, began to re- 
trograde, it was to the Jacobin club that those 
ardent spirits to whom it had given birth, and who 
had survived its violent action, were driven back. 
This society then became troublesome by its 
restlessness, and even dangerous by the alarm it 
diffused. It was then sacrificed by the men who 
sought to bring back the i*evolution from the ex- 
treme length to which it had been urged, to a just 
medium of reason, equity, and liberty; and these 
men, as indeed are most of those who spend their 
resources in action, blinded by their expectations, 
conceived that they could retain in that desirable 
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htuti's 111 ’ They (ji'i'lninly nctod roaaoii- 
alily ill til rcLuni to iiu)iluv.'itioii, and tlio 

JiU’iililun \v»'iY‘ ik UdUii^j; tliom that, they were 

niimiii^ into oouiUor-nivnluliim. Iltivolutions being 
itimihu' to 11 priuhihun violently agitated, ami run- 
ning into o^vlvciuey, nlwaya afford ground 

till' pi'oilii'niiug llioir oxeetis; Init ifc is fortunate that 
iiulitieal aoc-iolioh, after violently oscillating in con- 
trary directions, subside iit length into an equable 
and juslly iiinited niovomcnt. But before they 
arrive at that hap^iy dctorinination, what a length 
of tiino luus to elapse 1 what calamities I what 
hloodsliod necessarily occur ! Our preciirsora, the 
iOuglisli, had to undergo Cromwell and the two 
Stuarts. 

The dispersed Jacobins were not the men to 
play the part of recluses, and to renounce political 
agitation. Some sheltered themselves at the elec- 
toral clqb, which, driven from the Eveclid by the 
committeos, held its meetiugs in one of the halls of 
the Museum. Others went to tho popular society 
of the section of the Quinze-Vingts in the faubourg 

I Saiut- Antoine. There tho most prominent and the 
most decided men of the rauboui'g met. Thither 
tho Jacobins repaired in a body on the 24th Brn- 
maire, saying, “ Brave citizens of the faubourg An- 
toine ! you who are tho only supporters of the 
people, you see tho unfurtuiiuto Jacobins under 
pex'becvilion, We apply to be admitted into your' 
society. Wo have said to one another, Let us go 
to the faubourg Antoine, no one can attack us 
there j united wo shall strike surer blows, to pre- 
servo tho people and the convention from slavery.” 
They were all indlacriminately admitted, and al- | 
lowed themaclvea the utterance of the most violent 
and the moat dangerous language, and several times 
read this article of the declai'ation of rights : 
the ijoternnient violates the righU of the people, tnsurrec^ 
tion is the 7)iost sacred of the rights, andone of theinost 
indis^ensahie duties of the people. 

The cominitteea, who had tried their sU’cngth, 
and felt themselves in perfect vigour, did not con- 
sider it necessary to pursue the Jacobins into their 
asylum, but took no notice of their blustering lan- 
guage, holding themselves in readiness to act at the 
first signal, should their acts appear commensurate 
with their words. 

The greater part of the sections of Paris took 
• courage, and ex,pelltid from their body the Terro- 
rists, as they were called, who then retired to the 
quai'ter of the Temple, and in the direction of the 
Paubourgs Saint-Antoine and Saint-Marccau. De- 
' livered from this opposition, they prepared nume- 
rous addresses for the purpose of congratulating 
the convention on the energy which it had recently- 
displayed against the accomplices of Robespierre, 
Similar addresses came in from almost every town; 
and the convention, thus home along in the direc- 
tion which it had lately taken, engaged in it still 
further. Tlie seventy-three, over and over again 
called for, were more than ever demanded -ivith 
great outcries every day by the members of tho 
centre and of the right side, who were anxious to 
reinforce themselves with seventy-three voices, and, 
above all, to insure the freedom of the vote by re- 
calling their colleagues. The seventy-three were 
at length released and re-instated; the convention, 
without explaining its sentiments concerning the 
events of the 3lsto£ May, declared that it was very 


pos-siblo to have thought otherwise than tlio majo- 
rity in respect of that subject, without being guilty 
on that aceeiuit. They entered in a body, with old 
Dusaaiilx at their head. He acted as tliuir prolo- 
cutor, and declared that in resuming their seats by 
their colleagues, they laid aside all resentment, and 
were solely possessed with tho dobirc of promoting 
the coramonvveal. This step taken, it was too late 
to stop. Louvet, Lanjuinais, Ilenri Larivia^e, 
Doulccfc, and Isnarcl, together with all the Giruiid- 
iata who had escaped tho proscription, as also many 
of them concealed in cellava, wrote and demanded 
their rc-instateraent. On this subject a scone of 
violence took place. The Therniidoriaiis, alarmed 
at the rapidity of the ro-actioii, stoiipud short and 
reatrained tho right side, who, coiicoiving that it 
needed their assistance, durst not displease them, 
and ceased to persevere. It was deeiued that tlie 
outlawed deputies .should not be i’lirtlicr prosecuted, 
but that they should nut return into the body of the 
aasembly. 

The same sjiirlfc w’liich caused the absolution of 
some, necessarily induced the coiiduiuuatiuu of 
others. An old deputy, named Baffron, exclaimed 
that it w'as high time to prosecute every guilty per- 
son, and to show Pranco that the convention took 
no part with murderers; he moved that Loboii and 
Pavid sliould be immediately brought to trial, they 
being both of thoni in custody. What had occurred 
in the south, and especially at Bedouin (Vauclubc), 
having become known, a report and an act of accu- 
sation were called for agaiufal Maignct. A muUl- 
j tude of voices insisted on the trial of Fouquier- 
Tinville, and that depuaitions should be tiiKon 
against the former minister at w'.ar, Bouchotte, 
the man who had made the war offices so acces- 
sible to the Jacobins. The same motion was made 
against the ex-m.ayor, Puclie, — an accomplice, it 
was alleged, of tho Hebortists, and saved by llo- 
bespiciTe. Amidst this torrent of attacks upon tho 
revolutionary leaders, the three principal leaders, 
who had been long defended, could not but at last 
yield to their fate. Billaud-Vavciines, Collot- 
dTIerbois, and Burrere, being again accused, and 
in a formal manner by Legendre, could not evade 
the common lot. The committees could not dis- 
pense receiving the denunciation, and stating their 
opinion. Locointre, who, when he made hislornier 
accusation, was declared a calumniator, now gave 
notice that he had printed the documents with 
which he was not provided on the former occasion; 
they were referred to the committees. The latter, 
hurried along by the force of opinion, durst not re- 
sist, and declared that there was ground for inves- 
tigation in tho case of Collot, Billaud, and Bai’- 
rere, but not against Vadier, Voulaud, Amai’, and 
David. 

Tho process against Carrier, which moved slowly 
in the eyes of a public that ill-disguised the spiidt 
of re-action by wliich it was influenced, closed at 
last on the 26tli Frimaire (16th December). Cai'- 
tier and two members of the revolutionary com- 
mittee of Nantes, Pinel and Grande-Maison, were 
condemned to death as agents and accessories of 
tho system of terror; the others were acquitted; 
their pai'ticipations in the drowniugs {noyades) 
being excused on the ground of obedience to their 
superiors. Carrier, who persisted in asserting that 
the entire revolution, as well os those who had 
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cffuctt )lj [u iniiULtlj md diiectul it, ucio quite ds i 
guilty IS liiiiisLlf, una di i\mi to tliu scxflold, he 
c\liibitL(l 1 (.si„n itiou it Lliufo-til moment, iiuliuet 
Ilia do iLli with cuiuposiuc md com igi In pioof 
of tilt blind cxcitcnitiit of civil m iiSjUnm ti utsof 
dill ictei wLietilodof C iiiitij wIiilIi dcinoiisti ited 
til it 1 1 CA lous to Ills luissioii to N liiLl3, he w i^h} no 
iiiL Ills of a blood Lliii sty disposition Theitvolu I 
tioiii-Tits it the Aciy time tli it they condeiniicd Ins j 
uiiiduLt, wcK il'iinicd at Ins fate, the} could not ! 
conct il fiiim thcnistlvcs tJi it this execution was , 
llic comniLiiceineiit oi those blood} icpusals tint I 
the couiidi iCAolution h id in sLoie foi tlicm Be- I 
sid< s the pioscLutioiis diiedcd agfimst the lepic 
BLiitatncSj IS meinbeis of the old eoniiniLtees, 1 1 as 
.sent oil iiiifcbion, othci 1 iws laUly p isscd pio\t d that 
vengeance ivis about to descend lowir, indlhittho , 
iiifeiioiit} ottlieiuit th( } pK}ed would notsive 
tliein A (Iccicc leqiinod all those who li id hllcd my 


office wh itevei, ui had ch ilt with th puhlu moiu}, 
to pass an dtcoimt of dieii idniuiisti itu ii Now, ns 
all the ixieuibcia of the ic\ olution iiy committees 
and of the mumoipaUtu s, h id institutefl chests w itli 
the pioducc of the isscssed t i\ps, the clmicli plite, 
and the icvolution u} ti\c9, ioi the pni2»cisc of oi 
gamziiig tliohiat batUli nis of \oluiitei is, p i}ing the 
icvolution iry iiuncs, dcli'\}ing ilie expenses ot 
conve} nice, mungeiiient of till |()hee — in s]ioiL,foi 
meeting a thous ind expenses (f the same natuic, 
ifc «a& midenl tliafieiei} niliiidut] funetioniiy 
duiiiig the teiioi, w is about to be leiiileicd ame 
liable to proscciitii n 

To these well founded i] pidicnsions ueio ndded 
lei} alarnuiig lepoils Pi lee with Iljlhid, Ihus- 
sii, the Enipiio, Sixiin, and i\eii L.iVindeewM 
talLcd of, ami it was eonfKh iiLl} isse tt 1 that tlio 
tciinsof this peace would be luiiiuuj to the lev o- 
lutionniy p»uty. 
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TiiF rieiieh ai lines, mnsteis of the wlioJe left bmiK 
of the Rlime, and leulyto d( lioueh on the light 
bulk, WGie tliicatomng Holland and Gcimany 
Wcic the} to adianceoi to go into cantonments ? 
Such was tho question tint pieacntod itself 

NotwiLhbtindmg then tiiumpbs,aud then abode 
in Belgium, ISO we dtliy i [il leo, they weiem a state 
of the gieatest destituuon Tho couiitiy which 
they occupied, oven uii foi tluee }eais pistby in- 
niuiieiable legions, was completely exhausted To 
the evils of wai wcic added those of the Fiench 
adniinistiation, winch had iiitioduced in its tiain 
the assignats, tho rnaiiinum, and the lequisitions 
Piovisioiial inuiucipaliLiea, oiglit suboidmatc .id- 
ministiations, and a eential admimstr'ition esta- 
blished at Biussils, governed the country till its 
ultimate disposal w.is decided Twenty-five mil- 
lions hid been wmiig fioin the cleigy, the <ibbeys, 
the nobles, and the coipoi ite bu*ches The as- 
signats had been pub into foieed cii dilation ; tho 
puces at Lille had seived to Settle the t«aa-WHMw 
thioughout all Belgium Aiticlea of consumption 
and eummodities stiviccablc foi the aimios had 
been laid undei requisition These ineasuics had 
not i)ut an end to the deaith. The riKichants and 
farmeis conceilcd all they possessed , and the 
officer, like the common soldiei, was in want of 
eveiy thing. 

Being levied e7i masse in the piecedmg jear, 
and hastily conveyed to Hondtschoote, "VVatignies, 
and Landau, the entne aimy had leeeived nothing 
fiOTQ the adiumisti ition save powder and shot 
For a long time the aimy had not eiic imped 
under tents, but bivouacked under trees, uot- 


I withstanding tlie enmmi nei nu iit if mi alioad} 
j ficveie wiiuei Many ot tho solh is, m want of 
1 shoos, fisteucd wisps of sti lu about then f et, ui 
wiapped themselves in mats insLeid of gieit 
coats The offiecis, p lid in assign iLs, found then 
.appointments leduccd soniotimes to eight oi ten 
pi icticable fiancs a month , those wlio itconed 
any assistance fiom tbeir laniilies could hudl} 
avail themselves of it, as cvei} thing was pui- 
vejed beforehand by the Fieneli idimnistiatioii 
They weie placed piecisel} upon the sinie footing 
as the common soldici, mai clung on foot, cai.i}ii]g 
tho knapsack at their back, eating the ainmunitiuu 
bread, and living by the chances of w ii. 

The adrainistiation appealed to be exhausted b} 
the efforts which it hid nude to laibe ind aim 
twelve bundled thous ind men ilie new oigamza- 
tioii of the supreme powei, inefiieieiit ind divided, 
was not caleul itcd to lebtore it to the lequisite 
nerve and activity Thus eveiy tiling ictpuied 
that the aimy should go into wiutei qu iiteis, and 
theie leceive the lewaid of its vietoiiea and Us 
imhtaiy viitues in i cat and plentiful accommoda- 
tion 

Meanwhile, we weie bofoie the foitioss of Ni- 
meguen, vvhicli, seated on tlic Wahl (tlie name 
given to the Rhine neai its mouth), cuinniandtd 
both sides, and might serve as a tUe du pout foi the 
enemy to debouch from the next campaign on the 
left Rank It was therefoie impoitant to gain 
pOMession of that place before winteiing, but to 
attack it was a veiy difficult alTiii The English 
aimy, innged on the riglifc hank, was encamped 
there to the number of thiit} eight thousand men. 
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a budge of boats enabled the army to commumeate 
with the foiUess and to rc victual it Besides its 
fuitifiL itiouSjKimegueu Ind before it an entrenched 
camp well uuimed To lendei, therefore, the m- 
vcbtinent complete, it would have beOn necessaxy to 
hive piomptly biought upon the right bank an axmy 
that would have had to inin the ii&ks of the paa 
sage and of a battle, and which in case of defeat 
would h ive no means of leticat left for it There 
was no alternative but to act on the left bank, and 
they would be obliged to attack the mtieiiohed 
camp, witliout any gitat li ipc of succiss. 

Notwithstanding all tins, the French generals 
W 2 XG dctcimined to tiy the cHcct of one of those 
busk and bold attacks which had m so slioit ii 
tune opened to them the gUcbof Mvestiicht and 
Veuloo. The allies, asviio of the inipoitiinco of 
Nimeguen, had met at Ainhcim to decide upon the 
means of defending the \>1 icc. It liad been settled 
that an Austiiin leginieiit undci geneial Wciiiek 
should be taken into English pa>, and should toim 
the left ot the duke of Yoik loi tlio defence of 
Holland, while the duke, with liis English and 
Iliuoveiiiiis, wis to leinain on the light bank in 
fiont of the budge ol Nmuguen, and thus recruit 
the forces of the place; geuei d Woinek was to 
attempt, oil the side of Wescl a eonsideiable distance 
above Nimeguen, aaingulai movement, which expe- 
iiencedutbceis have deemed one of the mostabsuxd 
tint the allied poweis ever devised during all these 
camp ugns. Tins icgimeut, taking advantage of an 
ibUud foimcd by the Rliinc, neai Budeiich, was to 
Cl 033 to the 1 ight bank, and to attack a point be- 
tween the ax my of the Sambre and Meuse and 
that of the North Thus twenty thousand men 
were to be liuiried acioss a gx eat iiver, between 
two victorious aiiniea, each eighty or one hundred 
thousand stiong, to see what effect would bo pro 
dueedupon them reiufoicements weie to be made 
as circiimstaiiccs might lequire It may well be 
conceived that this movemont, executed with the 
united aimies of the allies, niiglit have been gtand 
and decisive, but eftected with t\\ enty thousand 
men, it would be but a pueiile attempt, and proba- 
bly a disastioua one to the regiment that had to 
uiidertal e it 

Nevertheless, imagining that they could save 
Nniiegucu by these nit-aiis, the allies on one hand 
made Weinelv’s icgimeiit advance towaids Bude- 
rich, and on the otJiei cau“jed s dlios to be made by 
the gariison of Nmiegutn The Fiench repelled 
the sallies, and, as at MuGstneht and Venloo, 
opened tins tienches much closer to tho foifciess 
th ai was evei yet expeiitnced in war A fortu- 
nate incident accelexatecl then opeiations The 
two extieraities of the semicircle which they de- 
seiibed about Niiiiegueu terminated at the Wahl , 
they attempted to fne fiom these extremities at 
the budge Some of their projectiles reached 
acveial pontoons, iiitl eridaiigeied the communiea- 
tiQus of the giuxiaon. with the English aiiuy The 
English who were m tlie foitiess, siirpiised at this 
unforeseen event, xep/aced the pontoons, and Ims- 
tened to rejoin the m^iu body of then aimy on the 
other bank, leaving the garrison composed of three 
thousand Dutch to itself No soonex were the 
republicans aware of the evacuation than they 
increased their fire The governoi, in alarm, ac- 
(juamted tlie prince of Orange with lus situation, 


and obtained pei mission to retiie so soon ns lie 
should deem the occasion sufficiently cmeigcnt. 
He had fiardly received this authoiity bcfoie he i 
ciossed over himself The garrison got confused 
One paity laid down their aims, anothei paity, ; 
attempting to save themselves by a flying budge, 
vveie stopped by the Fiench, who cut tlu cables, 
and they wexe atianded upon an island, wheie the 
latter paity weie made piisoneis 

On the 18th Biuniaite (Novembei 8) the French 
enteied Nimeguen, and found themselves masteis 
of that impoitant foitiess, solely on acconiit of 
then temerity, and the tenor inspued by tliLir 
aims Mcanwhilo the Austinns, commanded by 
Weinek, had attempted to debouch fiomWescI, 
hut the impetuous Vaudarame, xuslung upon them 
at the veiy moment they set foot on the other side 
of the Rhine, had diivcii them on tho light 
bank And it vv is foitunate foi them tliat they 
had not proceeded, for they would have lun the 
risk of being dcatioyed hid they adianccd fui- 
thei. 

The time foi going into cantonments had at last 
aiiived, faiiice we were now mastois of all the 
impoitant points on tho Rhine Ceitam it is tint 
to conquei Holland, to seem e m this raannex the 
navigation of throe gieat riveis, the Scheldt, the 
Meuse, and the Rhine, to deprive England ot hci 
most poweiful naval aUy, to thiLatcn Gcimvny on 
hei flanks, to mteiiiipt the communications ot oiix 
enemies on the continent witli tliose at sea, oi at 
least to oblige them to make the long ciicuit by 
Hambuig, lu slioit, to open foi ouiselves the 
richest conntiy in the woild, .uid the most desn i 
ble for us m tlie state our coinniorcc tliuii nas, u is 
indeed a teimination w ox thy of exciting the iiubi 
tion of om government and our armies, but how 
dare to attempt the conquest of Ilollaud, almost 
impossible at any time, but paiticulaily impiacti 
cable m the lainy se ison ^ Situated at the mouihs 
of several iiveis, Ilolhiid consists of some stiipsof 
' land till own up between the cun cuts of those 
iiveis and tlie sea Its soil, every wheie lowei 
than the bed of the waters, is uucciismgly thxeat- 
ened by the ocean, flie Rhine, the Meuse, the 
Scheldt, and is interbected moreover by small de- 
tatlied tims of ziveis, and by a multitude of artih- 
cnl canals These lowlands, thus exposed, aie 
covcicd with gardens, manufacturing towns, and 
axsenals At every step that an ai my wishes to 
make theie, it hnds either biond stieams, whose 
banks axe so many dil^es bnsllmg with camion, ox 
arms of iiveia ox canals, every one of them 
defended by the ait of fox tification, oi foxticsses 
wliioli axe the ationgest in Europe 'Ihose grind 
manoeuvics, which frequently set at nought me 
thodical defence by xendexiug sieges useless, aie 
tbeiefoie impracticable in a country iiiteiaected 
and defended by innumerable lines Should, how- 
ever, ail army contiive to oveicoinc so many obsta 
cles and to advani e mto Holland, its luhabitanta, 
by an act of heroism of which they fuiniahed an 
example m the time of Louis XIV , have but to 
cut then dikes, lu oidex to swallow up, togethei 
with then countxy, the army that has been so 
iish to push its wa^ tiuthei They can still 
have recouise to their shipping, with which they 
can, like the Athenians of old, fly with their most 
valuable property, and wait for better times, or go 
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to India, and there inhabit tho vast empire which 
belongs to them. All these difficulties are greatly 
increased during the season of inundatiolis, and 
a maritime alliance, such as that of England, ren- 
ders these obstacles insurmountable. 

It is true that the spirit of independence whicli 
possessed the Dutch at this period, their liati*ed of 
the stadtholdership, their averaion to England and 
Prussia, the knowledge they had acquired of their 
true interests, their resentment on account of the 
revolution so unCurtunately stifled in 17Q7>g^vetlie 
French armies the certainty of being ardently de- 
sired. It was to be assumed that the Dutch would not 
permit that the dikes should be cut and the country 
ruined for a cause which they detested. But the 
army of the prince of Orange and that of the duko 
of York still kept them under, and these being in 
junction, wore sufficioub to prevent the passage of 
tho numberless lines which it would be uecessary to 
carry against them. If then a surprise was rash 
in the tune of Duraouriez, it was almost insane at 
the end of 1794. 

Nevertheless, the coininitteo of public welfare, 
instigated by the Dutch refugees, thought seriously 
of pushing a point beyond the Wahl. Pichegru, 
almost as badly o(!' as his aeldicis, who were covered 
with itch and vermin, liad gone to Brussels to get 
cured of a cutaneous disease. JMurcau uud Regnicr 
had succeeded him; both of them were in favour of 
rest and winter quartei’s. General Daeudels, a 
Dutch refugee and a gnllaiit oniccr, earnestly re- 
commended a prcliimnary attempt on the islo of 
Bomniel, but wo were not to persevere if tho 
attack should fail. The Meu&c and the Wahl, 
running parallel with the sea, unite for a short 
space just below Nimoguen, again separate, and 
once more unite at Wondriehem, a little above 
Gorcum. The fraet coinjirchended between then* 
two arms constitutes what is called the isle of 
Bommel. Contrary to the opinion of Moreau and 
Regnior, an attack was altempted upon that island 
at three differont points; it was not successful, and 
was immediately abandoned with the utmost ala- 
crity, especially on. tUo part of Daendels, who cheer- 
fully acknowledged the impossibility so soon as he 
discovered it. 

Then, that is about the middle of Frimaire (the 
beginning of December), winter quarters were as- 
signed to the army of which it had so much need ; 
a party of cantonments were stationed around 
Breda for the purpose of formally blockading it. 
This fortress, as well as the fortress of Grave, still 
held out ; but the interruption, of the communica- 
tions during the wiiUex’ would certainly compel 
them to surrender. 

It w.is in this position that tho army expected to 
await the terininatioii of the season j and certainly 
the army had done enough to be proud of her glory 
and her services. But an almost miraculous in- 
cident had new prospects in store for her ; the 
frost, already very severe, soon increased to such a 
degree as to encourage a hope, tliat in all probabi- 
lity the great idvers would be D’ozeii over. Picho- 
gru left Brussels without perfecting his cure, that 
he might be ready to seize the first opportunity for 
new conquests, should the season afford him the 
opportunity. In point of fact, the winter became 
more and more severe, and was the most rigorous 
that had been recently known. The Meuse and 


the Wahl were already covered with floating ico, 
and the ico along their banks was set. On the 3 rtl 
Nivflse (December 23 ), the Meuse was eutii'ely 
frozen, and hard enough to bear cannon, General 
Walmodeu, to whom the duke of York had left 
the command ou leaving for England, and whom 
he had thus condemned to meet with nought else 
thau disasters, found Idmsoh in the most ditheult 
position. The Meuse being frozen over, his front 
would be exposed ; and the Wahl being covered 
with the flouting ice, actually threatening to 
carry away all the bridges, his retreat was eiidan- 
gei*ed. He soon learned that tho bridge of Arn- 
heim had been recently sw'ept away ; he then lost 
no time in filing off his baggage and his heavy ca- 
valry to the rear, and he himself retreated upon 
Deventer, towards the banks of the Yssel. Piche- 
gru, taking advantage of the opportunity that for- 
tune presented him, to surmount obstacles under 
ordima*y circumstancos invincible, prepared to cross 
tho Meuse on tho ice. lie made iUTangonients for 
his passage at three points and for seizing the isle 
of Domuiol, while the division that was blockading 
Breda should attack the lines which surrounded 
that place. Those brave Fruiieluncn, exposed al- 
most without clothes to the severest winter known 
for a century previous, nuu’cliing in shoes of which 
nothing but tho upper-leather renuiinod, iinmeili- 
ately quitted their quarters, and cheerfully re- 
nounced that rest which they liiid begun to enjoy. 
On the Bth Nivose (December 28 ), in a frost of 
17°, they sljowud themselves at three points, at 
Crcvecoour, Einpel, and fort Saint-Aiidre j they 
crossed the ice with their artillery, aurpribed the 
Dutch, almost torpid with cold, and completely de- 
feated them. While they were making themselves 
masters of tho isle of Bommel, Liiat particular 
division which was besieging Breda attacked its 
lines and carried thetn. 'Die Duteli, asaaib'd on 
all points, retired in confusion, some towards tho 
head-quartei’s of the jn’ince of Orange, who kept 
still at Gorcum, the otliers to Thiel. In the con- 
fusion of their retreat they never thought of de- 
fending the pass <if the Wahl, which was not 
quite frozen over. Pichegru, master of the isle of 
Bommel, into which he had made his way by pass- 
ing over the frozen Meuse, crossed the Wahl at 
different points, but durst not venture beyond tlie 
river, the ico not being strong enough to bear the 
cannon. In this situatioa, the state of Holland 
would be desperate if tlio frcjst were to continue, and 
every thing seemed to point to its continuance. 
The prince of Orange with his Dutchmen out of 
spirits at Gorcum, and Walmodeu witli his English 
ill full I’etreat upon Deventer, could not make head 
against a formidable conqueror, who was far supe- 
rior to them in strength, and who had so recently 
broken the centre of their line. Thoir political was 
not less alarming than their military situation. The 
Dutch, full of hope and joy on seeing the French 
approach, began to agitate. The Orange party was 
by far too weak to control the republican party. 
Ju every quarter, the enemies of the stadtholder’s 
authority reproached it with liaving annihilated the 
liberties of the country, of having imprisoned or 
banished the best and the most generous patriots, 
and above all, with having sacrificed Holland to 
England, by dragging her into an alliance inconsis- 
tent with all her interests commercial and naval. 
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They netii’clly Uhaeiubltid ill revolutionai'y commit- they said, “ They are going to stop them in the 
tecs, ready to rise at the first signal, to displace the midst of their victories ; peace is bigiicd, ivluit 
authoriLioa and appoint others. The province of theni They will no longer have the lUiuic; the 
Friesliind, whoso states ivere asaomblcdj ventured condition of peace will be the restoration oi Louis 
to declare that she was desirous of sepai'ating her- XVII. to the throne, the return of the omigruuts, 
self from the stadtholderj the citizens of Amstcr- the abolition of assignats, and the restitution of the 
dam pi'c.sented a petition to the authorities of the national property.” It ia easy to conceive ho%v 
province, in which they declared that they were such rumours must have iiTitatcd^ the patriots, 
ready to oppose any preparation for defence, and Already terrified at the prosecutions directed 
j that Ibey would not at any rate suffer the dikes to against them, they witnessed with despair tlie 
* be cut, In tliis desperate situation the stadtholder object which they had been piirsning with such 
thought of negotiating, and sent envoys to PicUe- toil compromised by the govcruiiieiifc.^^ What do 
gru’s liead-^iuarter.s to demand a truce, and to offer, you mean to do with young Cajiet?” said they, 
as conditions of peace, neutrality and an iudomnifi- “What are you going to do wilIi the assignats? 
cation for the cx[ien3es of the war. The French Have our armies blicd so much of their blood that 
general and the representatives refused the truce; they arc now to bo stopped in the rnid&t of their 
and so far as eoucernod the offers of peace, they victoriosl Shall they not enjoy the satiMiiction of 
referred theni iimnodiately to the committee of giving to their country the lino of the Rhine and 
public welfare. Already had Spain, threatened by the Alps? Europe has desired the dismember- 
Dugoiiimier, whom we loft dcseonding from the ment of France ; the just reprisals ol victorious 
Pyrenees, anil by Moneey, who, master of Gui- France upon Europe ought to be, to subdue thoee 
puscoa, was advancing upon Painpeluua, made provinces that render her territory peri'eel. vvhat 
propusals of accommodation. The representa- are they going to do for La Vendee ? Are they 
lives Rent into La Vcudoc, to ascertain whether a going to pardon rebels when they Bacrinco patriots { 
paciHcatiou wore iiossible, hud replied aifirmatively, “ It were much better,” exclaiinou a deputy^to the 
and recommended a decree of amnesty. How close Mountain, in a transport of indignation, to be 
soever a governinciit may be, negotiations of this Charette than a rnember of the coiiveulioii . 
luitiu'O arc always sure to ti'anspirc : they get One may conceive how much these bubjects of 
wind even wlioii the miinstera are absolute and division, added to those which domostic policy had 
iiTelnovoable; how thou aliould they continue pri* hitherto afforded, must have agitated men s nnuds. 
vato with cmuiulUees runewubU by one fourth The committee of public w’ellare, hnding 
every month ? It was publicly known that Holland pressed between tJie two partic.s, felt Uselt called 
and Spain had ollereU terms; it was added that upon to explain, Thecommittee deL’lared,tlici'c- 
Fru.ssiu, recovered from her delusians, and ackiiow- fore, on two different ncensions, first through the 
lodging the fault she hud committed in allying her- meditim of Carnot, secondly by the agency or Mer- 
acU with the iiouse of Austria, demanded a treaty; lin (of Douai), that the avnuos had received ordors 
it W'lus known through every nuwypaper in Europe to prosecute tlieir trimnplis, and were luib to listen 

that at the diet of Ratisbou several states of the to any proposals ofpoaco till they vvere lu the heart 

einpiro, weary of a war that concerned them hut of tho enemy’s capitals. ^ ^ r n ^ 

little, had insisted on the opening of a negotiation : In point of fact, the negotiations ot liellana 

every tiling tUereforo predisposed people’s minds apjieared to the committee to have been too long 
to poacG, and in the same maimer as tliey had como withheld to be now accepted, niid the committee did 
back from the ideas of revolutionary terror tosenti- not think it proper to coiiBeiit to negotiate wTien on 
mencsofinercy,theyexhi]jittid atiMiisitionfromidcas the point of becoming ma.stur of the countiy. io 
of war to those of a general reconciliation with Eu- overthrow the power of the sladtiioldei, and to 
rope. They drew inferences from the most uihmport- rc&t(»re tlie Putch republic, seemed to the 
ant facta, in ortler to found conjectures upon tliem. mittee an act worthy of the Frencii republic, llie 
Tlie unfortunate children of Louis XVI., deprived republic certainly exposed herself to the chance oi 
of all I heir relatives, and separated from one an- seeing all the colonies of Holland, and even pait ot 
other in the prison of the Temple, had seen their her navy, fall a prey to the English, who would 
sitii.itioii soniewh.at aiiieliornted since the f}th declare that they took posbe&^Ic)u ot thom m the 
Thcrniidor. The .shoemaker Simon, to whose care name of the stadtholder ; hut political coiiSKlera- 
the young prince was eonnnittfcd, had perished as tious of course had the greatost w'oight. 1' ranee 

an accomplice of Ilobespierrc. Three keepers could not avoid overthrowing the stadtholdorslnp j 

wore appointed in his .it(?ad, each of whom took his this conquest of Holland would marvellously add 
turn fur a day, and who treated the young prince to her victories, would intimidate Europe stiU more, 
with grcjitor huiiiaiihy. From these changes made and in particular would jeopardise the nanks ot 
at tho Teinplti important inferences were drawn. Prussia, compel that power to treat immediately, 
The plan under consideration foi' withdrawing the and, above all, impart confidence to the Tieiicli 
asslgiiata aRo ga>e occasion for abundance of con- patriots. lu consequence, Pichogru recmved orders 
jeetures, Tlie ruyalist.s, who began already to not to stop. Prussia and tho empire had nut yet 
show themselves, and whose number was increased made any overture, so tliero was no ^ answer to 
by those irresolute jiersons who always run from give them, Ah for Spain, who promised to ac- 
a party that begins to lose its importance, spite- knowledge the republic and to satisfy ita mdemiii- 
fully asserted that they ^YCl'e going to make peace, ties, on condition of its erecting a little state near 
No longer having it in their power to say to the the Pyrenees for Louis XVII., she was listened to 
republicans, “Your armies w'iU he beaten,” which wdth scorn and indignation, and orders were issued 
had been too often repeated without its being veri- to the two French generals to advance without 
fied, and which would How have appeared too silly; delay. As for La Vendde, a decree of amnesty 
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was passed. Its effect was, that all tlio rchela, ' 
without disLinetiou of rank, who should lay down 
their arms within tlio space of one mouth, should 
not be prosecuted for their tre.osoiiable practices. 

General Caiiclaux, removed on account of his 
moderation, was replaced at the head of the army 
of tlie West, which comprised La Vondde. Young 
Hoche, who had already the command of the army 
of the coasts of Brest, had the additional appoint- 
meut of the army of the coasts of Cherbourg. No 
persona wero better able than these two generals 
to pacify the country by tempering prudence with 
energy. 

Pichegru, who had received orders to prosecute 
his victorious career, waited till the surface of the 
Wahl sliould be entirely set. Our army proceeded 
along tlie river, being extended upon its banka 
towards Millingen, Nimeguen, and all along the 
isle of Boininel, of whicli we were now mastera. 
Walmoden, ohaerving that Pichegru had left but a 
few advanced posts on the right bank towards 
Bummel, drove them back, and commenced a move- 
ment on tlie offensive. He proposed to the prince of 
Orange to join liiin, in ordur to form with their 
united armies an imposing maaa, that could by 
means of a battle arrest the jjrugrcas of an enemy 
who could no longer bo restrained by the line of the 
rivers. The prince of Orange could not be prevailed 
upon to quit Gorcum, lost the road to Amsterdam 
should be loft exposed, Walmoden then resolved to 
put himself 011 his line of retreat, which ho had 
traced beforehand from the Wahl to the Linge, from 
the Linge to the Lock, and from the Leek to the 
Yssel, through Thiel, Arnheim, and Deventer. 

While the republicans were waiting with the 
moat lively impatience for the freexing of tlio 
river, tlie fortress of Grave, defended with heroic 
courage by Debous, the commandant, surrendered 
when nearly laid in ashes. This was the principal 
of the fortresses which the Dutch possessed beyond 
the Meuse, and the only one that had not yielded 
to tlie ascendancy of our arms. The French en- 
tered it on the 9th Nivose (December 29). At 
length, on the 19th Nivose (January 8, 1795), the 
Walil was frozen into a firm mass. Souhatn’s 
division crossed it in the direction of Bommelj 
Dewinter’s brigade, a detachment from Macdo- 
nald’s regiment, crossed near Thiel. At Niine- 
guen and above, the passage was not so easy, be- 
cause the Wahl was not quite frozen over. Never- 
theless, on the 21st Nivose (January 10), the right 
of the French crossed it above Nimeguen, and 
Macdonald, supported thereby, passed over at Ni- 
meguen itself in boats. On perceiving this general 
movement, Walniodeu’s army retired. Nothing 
but a battle could have saved his army; but in the 
state of diviaioii and discouragement that prevailed 
among the allies, a battle perhaps could only have 
led to some unfortunate termination. Walmoden 
shifted from front to rear, proceeding upon tlio 
line of the Yssel, so as to reach Hanover by the 
provinces of the main land. In conformity witli 
the plan of retreat which he Imd laid down lor 
hhuself, he thus abandoned the provinces of 
Utrecht and Gueldres to tlie French. The prince 
of Orange remained near the sea, namely, at Gor- 
cum. Having no longer any hope, he left his 
army, repaired to the states assembled at the 
Hague, declared to them that he had done all in 


liis power for the defence of the country, and that ' 
nothing more remained for him to perl'orni. lie ex- ! 
horlod the representatives not to make any further 
resistance to the conqueror, lest that might be the 
harbinger of still greater evilg. 

From that moment, tlio victorious French Iiad 
only to overrun like a torrent all Holland. On the 
28th Niv6se (January 17), Salni’s brigade entered 
Utrecht, as did general Vandamme at Ariilieim. 
Tlie states of Holland decided that no further de- 
fence should bL offered against the French, and 
that commiasioTicra should be sent to open for 
them such places as they deemed necessary for 
their security. On every side, the secret commit- 
tees which had been formed maiul’estcil tbclr ex- 
istence, drove out the established aiithorlticR, and 
spontaneously appointed new ones. Tlio French 
were received with open arms and as liberators, 
and the Dutch brought them such provisions and 
clothing as they needed. At Amsterdam, where 
they had not yet made an entry, but where they 
were impatiently expected, the greatest ferment 
prevailed. The citizens, exasperated against the 
Oi’ange party, wanted the garri&ou to leave the 
city, the regency to resign its authority, and the 
restoration of their arms to the citizens. Fiche- 
gru, who was approaching, sent an nid-de-camji to 
exhort the municipal authorities to preserve peace 
and pi'event disorder. On the 1st Pluvi6.se (January 
20) Pichegru, aceompanied by the representatives 
Lacotc, Bellegarde, and Joubort, made his entry 
into Amsterdam. The inhabitants liastoned forth 
to meet him, carrying in triumph the persecuted 
patriots, and sliouting, The Fnnch r€i)iihlio for ever f 
Pioliegnifor ever! Liberty for ever! They admired 
those br'ave men, who, half naked, had defied such 
a winter and gained such victories. Tlie P'reiicli 
soldiers furnished on this occasion the highest ex- 
ample of order and discipline. Destitute of provi- 
sions and clothing, exposed to frost and snow, in 
the hc,art of one of the wealthiest capitals of Eu- 
rope, they waited for several hours .around their 
piled arras, till the magistrates had provided for 
their wants and given them their billets. As the 
republicans entered on one aide, the Orange party 
and French emigrants fled on the otlier. The sea 
was covered with vessels, laden with fugitives and 
with property of every description. 

On the same day, the 1st Pluvidse, Boimaud’s 
division, which had the day before taken possession 
of Gertruydenberg, crossed tho frozen Biesbos,and 
entered the town of Dordrecht, where there were 
found BIX hundred pieces of cannon, ten thousand 
muskets, and magazines of provisions and ammu- 
nition for an army of thirty thousand men. This 
division then passed through Rotterdam, on its 
way to the Hague, where the states wore sitting. 
Thus the right towards the Yssel, the centre to- 
wards Amsterdam, and the left towards tlie Hague, 
successively took possession of all the provinces. 
The marvellous itself came to assist this operation 
of the war, in itself so extremely wondrous. Part 
of the Dutch fleet was at anchor near the Texel. 
Pichegru, who did not intend to give it time to get 
clear of the ice and to set sail for England, sent 
some divisions of cavalry, and several battenes of 
light artillery, towards north Holland. The Zuidor- 
Zee was frozen; our squadrons galloped across 
those plains of ice, and our hussars andhorse-artil- 
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lory aunimonodtho sliips,iTiimovcably fixed, as they | 
wDuid have done a fortress, to surrender. The 
Dntch bhipa aurvendered to -theaB absaiianta oi a ^ 
uaiure sio new to them. i 

On the left there was nothing else to do than 
to gain possession of the province of Zealand, 
which is composed of the islands situated at the 
mouths of the Scheldt and the lyieuse; and on the 
right the provinces of Overysscl, Drenthe, Fries- 
land, and Groningen, wliich connect Holland with 
Hanover. The province of Zealand, strong in her 
inaccessible position, proposed terms of capitula- 
tion in rather u high stylcj and in these it stipu- 
lated nob to receive garrisons into her principal 
fortresses, to be exempt from the levy of contribu- 
tions, not to rcceivo assignats in payment, to re- 
tain .her shipping and lier property public iind 
juivate, in a wortl, for her exeinptioJi from all the 
inconvenicuces of war. Slio alho retpiired that 
the French emigrants should bo allowed to retire 
.safe and sound, 'i'lio rcprcseiuativea acrtuiesced 
in soino of the arliclos of the capitulation, but en- 
tered into no cngagenieiit respecting others, saying 


The first care of the reprcsentalivcB was to pub- 
lish a proclamation, in which they dechired that 
ail private property should he inviolate, excepting, 
however, that of the stadtholder ; that the latter 
being the only enemy of tlie French republic, hia 
property belonged to the cont^uevors as an indem- 
niheatiou for the expen&us oi the war ; that the 
French entered as friends of the Batavian nation, 
not to impose upon it any religion or any form of 
government whatever, but to deliver it from its 
oppressors, and to confer on it the means of ex- 
pressing Its desires. This proclamation, followed 
up by corresponding acts, produced a most favour- 
able impression. The autliurities were every whore 
renewed under the French influence. An exclu- 
sion took place in respect of several membors, who ^ 
had been introduced into tho states by the stadt- 
lioldcr’s influence alone, and they elected as presi- 
dent, the patriot Peter Paulus, niuu&ter of the navy 
before the overthrow of tlie republican party in 
] 7117 , a distinguished man, and strongly attached 
' to his country. This aBsenibly abolished the staclt- 
I holdcrbhip for ever, and proclaimed the sovereignty 


theynuisl refer ttiom to thficonnidtteeofpublicwel- 1 of tho people. She waited on the ropvesontativcs 
fare, and without further explanation tlicy entered to acquaint them with what she had done, and to 


fare, and witlumt further cxplaniitioii tlicy entered 
upon tho jirovinco, well enough satisfied that t))ey 
had avoided the dangers of an attack by main force, 
and to have preserved the squadron, which in all 
prohubility might have been delivered up to Eng- 
land. During these things taking place on the left, 
the riglit cl'os^illg the Yasel drove the English be- 
fore it, and forced them to retreat beyond the Ems. 
The jirovinces of Friesland, Dreiithe, and Gro- 
ningen found tliemsolves thus overmastered, as the 
seven united provinces were by the victorious arms 
of tho republic. 

This conquest, much rather attributable to the 


pay them Jiomago, as it u-oro, by thus eommiuii- 
cating her resolution. She tlieu undertook the ' 
formation of a constitution, and committed the 
jittaira of the country to a provibional adiniiiiBtra- 
tion. Out of the eighty or ninety ships of war 
composing tho military marine of Holland, fifty 
were left in the ports and proservod for the Bata- 
vian republic ; the others had been seized by the 
English, The Dutch army, disbaiided from the 
time of the departure of tho prince of Orange, was 
to be placed upon a new footing, and under tlie 
command of general Baendels, As for the famous 
bank of Amsterdam, the mystery of its chest was 


season, to the admirable perseverance of our bank of Amsterdam, the mystery of its chest was | 
soldiers, and to their happy disposition for with- at length laid open. Had this bank continuod to 
standing all hardships, than to the abilities of our be a bank of deposit, <ir had it becotuu a discount 
generals, excited an astonishment in Europe min- or loan bank, either to the East India Company, or 
glecl with terror, and in France unbounded enthu- to the government, or to the provinces 1 Such ^yas 
giaam. C.irnot, having directed the operations of the qucfation which had long been askyd, and which 
the armies during the campaign of the Netherlands, exceedingly diminifilied the credit of that cele- 
was tlie first and the true originator of this success. l>rated bank. It was ascertained that it had lent 
Ficlicgru, and still more Jourdiin, had effectively to the amount of eiglit or ten milliowa of florins on 
seconded his plans during that aanguinary series of bonds of the East India company, the cluimbev of 


engagements. But from tlic time that the unny had 
passed A-oiu Belgium into Holland, every thing was 
due to the auUlicrs and the weather. Nevertheless 
Fichegru, as cunmuinder-in-chief of that army, 
reaped all the glory of that wonderful conquest; 
and his name, home on the wings of renown, circu- 
lated throughout all Europe as that of the greatest 
general of Franco. It was not sufficient to have 
conquered Holland; tho F’rench had still to con- 

I duct themselves there with prudence and policy. 

I In the first place, it was uf importance that they 
should not trample upon the country, lest they 
should alienate the iiiliabitanta. After taking car-e 
of that, they had next to impart a political bias to 


loana, the province of Fricblaiid, luid the city of I 
Amsterdam. This was a violation of the terms of 
its constitution. It was alleged, however, that ' 
tliere was no deficit, because these obligations re- [ 
presented certain securities. But it was requisite 
that the company, the chamber of loans, and the 
government, should be able to pay, in order that 
the obligations due by the bank bhuuld not cause a 
deficit. 

While the Dutch were considering as to the re- 
gulation of the state of their country, it was ne- 
cessary to provide for the wants of tho French 
army, entirely destitute. The representatives 
made a requisition to the provincial government 
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Holianil, iuid on this point they soon found Oiem- for cloth, shoes, clothing of sill kinds, provisions, 
selves between two contrary opinions. Some were and ammunition, which it nn Jertook to supply. This 
desirous that this conctuest should be rendex’ed requisition, without being excessive, was sufBeient 
available to the cause of liberty by revolutionizing to equip and subsist the army. The Dutch govern- 
Hollaud; others desired that too sti'ong a spirit of meat invited- each town to take their part in the 
proselytiam should not be developed, lest it should supply of tins requisition, telling them, and with 
again alarm Europe, now on the point of recou- good reason, that they ouglit to lose no time in 
oiling herself with Prance, satisfying a generous conqueror, who asked for, 
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instead of talvini^ li.it he w.tntcd, and who de- 
m.indcd iionioiethan what his nccussiticb absolutely 
leciuiied. The towns exhibited the utmost wiilmg- 
ness to comiilj, and the articles laid under lequi- 
sition wero puueLually supplied. An niiangeiuent 
was then made for the ciiculation of a&signats. 
The soldiois leceiving then pay only m paper, it 
uas requisite th.it this p.aper sliould have the cur- 
loiicy of money, so as they should he able to pay 
it in return for what they wanted. The Dutch 
goi cinmciib came to a full iindei standing on this 
lieacl. The shopkeepeis and the petty dealeis 
were obliged to take the .assignats of the French 
sold Id s at the lafe of rime sous per fianc ; they 
weie not to sell to the amount of luoie than ten 
fumes to any one soldier j they were then, at the 
end oi evGiy week, to appear before the munici- 
palities, who would cancel the assignats at the 
late at which they had been taken. Owing to these 
ditfercnt ariangomenls, the »u’my, which had been 
so long enduiing piivatioiis, found itself at length 
111 abundance, and began to taste the fimts of its 
■victories. 

Our triumphs, so surprising in Tlolhind, were 
not Jena biiUiant in Sp.un There, thanks to the 
chm.itc, the opeialions had been umtiuucd without 
diflicult} Dugoininiu, (putting the Iiigh P^icnccs, 
h.ad advaiiLed in face of th(‘ enemy’s line, and had 
attack(?d on three points the long (.ham of positions 
talcLii by general La Union, Tlie brav(‘ Uugoin- 
mier had been killed by a camion b.ill m the attack 
of the ceiitio. The loft h.td not been successlul, 
but the right, owing to the intropiclity and energy 
of Augeieau, had been com[ilctoly victoiious. The 
command had been given to Perigiion, who had 
iccommended the atuclc on the SOtli Bruinaire 
(Novemhor SOtli), and gamed a signal victory. 
Tho enemy had fled in disorder, and left us the 
eiitrencliod camp of Figueras. The Spani4irds 
bcuig seized with panic terror, the commandant of 
Figueras had opened tho gates to us on the 9th 
Fnmaiie, and wc had thus entered one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. Such was our 
position in Catalonia. Towards the western Pjie- 
iiees, we had talcen Fontarabia, Saint-Sebastian, 
and Tolosa, and we occupied the whole province 
of Guipuacoa Moncey, who had succeeded geneial 
Muller, had crossed the mountains and had ad- 
vanced up to the gates of Pampelnna. However, 
considering his position much too hazardous, he 
had retiaced hia steps, and supported by stronger 
positions, he awaited the return of the fine we«itlicr 
for pushing his way into Castille. 

The winter, therefore, had not been able to im- 
pede the progress of that memorable campaign, and 
ithad now closed in themiddleof the season of trost 
and snow, in Pluvidse, that is, in January and 
Februaiy. If tho glorious campaign of 1793 liad 
saved us from invasion by the un-blockading of 
Dunkirk, Maubeuge, and Land.au, the campaign of 
1794 had recently opened a career of conquest by 
giving us Belgium, Holland, the country comprised 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, the Palatinate, 
the line of the Upper Alps, the line of the Pyre- 
nees, and^ several fortresses in Catalonia and Bis- 
cay. Yet a little, and \vc shall presently see still 
greater wonders ; but these two campaigns will 
remain in history as the most national, the most 
legitimate, and the most honouiable for France. 


The allied jiow < Lunld not w itlistand so fri quent 
niid such 1 ude shock'^.. Tlie English cabmot, who by 
the blunders of ilu cliike of Yoik had lost no inoie 
than the alli.ince of Llic states, and who had lecently 
gained foity or fih) ships ol wav, upon piefcxt of 
icstoiiiig them to the fat.idthnldci, and who under 
the same })retcncc was about to sei/e upon the 
Dutch colonies; the Liiglisli cabinet was bj no means 
m haste to teimmatc the war , on the ciuitrai’y, 
she was feaiful lost it should die a iiatuial death 
by the dissolution of the alliance ; but Prussia, 
who now pcicen cd the Fiench on the h.inks of the 
Rhine and the Ems, and saw tho toiicrit leady to 
huist upon her, no longer hesit.itorl She imme- 
dialely scut a comniissioncr to Pichegiu’s head- 
quaiters to stipulate foratiiice, and to piomiso 
to open uiimedhib Ij negotiations for peace. The 
place cho&cii lor these negolutions was Bdle, where 
the rroncli govumnent had an agent, who h.ul 
attiautcd gieat lespcct fiom tho Swiss by hia 
intelligence and Ins modeiation. The leasoii 
alleged loi selecting this place wns, that they 
might thue treat with inoie bcciccy and cjuiet 
than 111 P.nis itself, whcie too many passions 
weie still m agilation, and where a multitude of 
foicign nitiigucb mtcilaced one another; but that 
was not the tuic motive. While making (ivciUiics 
of peace to that \erj k public wliom tlicj had fully 
expected to .aiinilnlate by a bingle nulitan move- 
inoiit, Puissia w.vntcd to gloss over tho acknowledg- 
ment of her dofeat, and much latliei inefeued 
going in quest of jic.ice to a neutral country than 
in the heait of Pans. The committee of public 
wdfaie, less haughty than its piodecesboi, nnd 
being s( nsibie of the necessity thoie was for de- 
taching Prussia fioni the allied poweis, consented to 
invest its agent at Bdle with sufficient poweinfor 
treating. PiiiSBui despatched Daioii Colt?, and tho 
powcis were exchanged at Bale on the 3d Pluvioso, 
year HI. (January 22, i79o.) 

Tilt empire w.is quite aa much anxious to with- 
di’aw fiom the coalition as Prussia. The greater 
pait of Its membeis, luuapable of fuinisliuig the 
quintuple contingent and the subsidies voted under 
the influence of Austiia, had suffeied themselves 
to be uiged to no purpose, duiiiig the whole cam- 
paign, to keep their engagements. With the ex- 
ception of those who had their states compromised 
beyond the Rhine, and who clearly saw that the 
republic would not restore them unless upon com- 
pulsion, all weie desiious of peace. Bavaua, 
Dcnmaik, Sweden for the duchy of Holstein, the 
elector of Meiitz, and. seveial states, had declared 
that it was high time to put an end by an accept- 
able peace to a ruinous icat , that the Gcrinaiiic 
empiie had never had any other object in view 
than the mainteuance of the stipulations of 1648, 
and Imd taken up arms only in belialf of such of 
her states as adjoined Alsace and Loiiaine; that 
she looked to her own pieservation, nother aggian- 
dizenient; that kev intention nei'er had been or ever could 
he to meddle luth the internal yovenment of France ; 
that this pacific declaration must be made sooner 
or later, to put an end to the evils which afflicted 
hunwnity; and that Sweden, the guaiantee of the 
stipulations of 1640, and who had happily remained 
neutral amidst this general war, could take upon 
herself the office of mediatrix. The majority of the 
votes had acceded to this proposal. Tho elector of 
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TrevL'S, sti'ippcd of his clomiiuons, and the iunpe- 
rial envoy for Bohemia and Austria, were the only 
persons who decl.oi'ed that it was certainly i*ight to 
seek for peace, huL that aucl an object was scarcely 
pi’acticahle when the country was without govern- 
juent. At length, on the 25£h December, the diet 
had provisionally published a conchisam inclining to 
peace, leaving it to he afterwards settled by whom 
the proposition should be made. The subatauce of 
the conc^usinri was, that, while maldng preparation 
for a new campaign, the states ought not the less 
to make overtures for peace; that doubtless France, 
touched by the sufferings of humanity, and con- 
vinced tliab there W'as no intention of interfering in 
her internal affairs, would consent to conditions 
honourable to both parties. 

Thus, whoever had committed faults thought of 
repairing them, if it were yet time. Austria, 
although exhausted by her exertions, had lust too 
much ill losing the NcLhcrlaiids to think of laying 
down her .arms. Spain had bcon inclined to with- 
draw from tlie contest; but again involved in Eng- 
lish intrigues, and engaged by a feeling of false 
shame to the cause of the French einigratiou, she 
durst not yet demand peace. 

The same discourcigement that possessed the 
external cneinioa of the republic also gained ground 
among her internal enemies. The vendcaiia, di- 
vided and exhausted, would not have lield them- 
selves aloof from conciliatiou; to have caused them 
to decide for a peace, tlioy had only to make a dis- 
creet pi’ojKJhal, and to make lUom believe it were 
eincore. Tlie forces of Stofiiet, Sapinaud, and 
Cliarctto wore extremely reduced. It was only by 
coinpulbion that they could now make their pea- 
! sants march. These latter, sick of the carnage, ' 
and above all ruined by devastations, would wil- 
lingly httvo abandoned tliis liorriblo war. Those 
that remained entirely devoted to tlie leadei’s, 
were some few men of an absolutely military 
turn, smugglers, deserters, and poachers, who had 
contracted a desire for fighting and plunder, 
and who would he disgusted with agricultural 
labours. But these latter were by no means nu- 
merous. These funned the picked regiment which 
kept constantly togetlier, but was totally incapa- 
ble of withstanding the republicans. It was not 
without the greatest difficulty that ou days of 
active service, the pc.ibiuUa could be taken from 
their fields. Thus the three Veiulean leaders had 
Bcarcely any forces. Unfortunately for them, they 
uere not even united. IVo have seen that StofHut, 
Sapinaufl, and Charette had entered into articles 
at Jaliiis, which were nothing else than a postpone- 
iiioiit of their mutual rivalries. It was not long 
hcfurc Stofflet, at the iiistigoftion of the ambitious 
Abhc Bernier, would have organized his army sepa- 
iutcly, and have procured it a settled revenue and 
an administration, in short, every thing that consti- 
tutes ii pi’ 0 ]ierly eoijbtifcutcd authority; and with 
this object iu view, he purposed also to in*akG paper 
money, Charette, jealous of Stofiiet, was vehemently 
opposed to hifa designs. Seconded by Sapinaud, with 
whom he had great influence, be called upon Stofiiet 
to reliuquish his design, and to appear before the 
general council instituted hy the articles of Jalais. 
Stofflet had refused to answ'er. Upon his refusal, 
Clmrette declared the articles of Jalais annulled. 
This WAS in some measure to strip him of his com- 


mand, for it was at Jalais that they had recipro- 
cally acknowledged their titles. The rupture was 
therefox’e coinpleto, and did not permit them to 
recover them exhausted state by being on good 
terms with one another. Although the royalist 
agents of Paris were commissioned to open a cor- 
rebpondence with Charette, and to send him let- 
ters of regency, notliiiig of the sort had hitherto i 
reached tliis leader. 

Sedpeaux’s division, between the Loire and the 
Vilaine, afforded the same spectacle. In Biittany, 
it is true, energy was leas relaxed ; a protracted 
war Imd not exhausted the inhabitants. Chouan- 
nerie was in itself a lucrative mode of robbery, 
which did not weary those who abandoned tliem- 
aelvea to this pursuit; and besides, a single leader, 
a man of unequalled perseverance, was there to 
rekindle the nearly expiring fervour. But this 
leader, whom we have secTi as only delaying hia 
journey till he had completed the organization of 
Brittany, liad lately rcpaii’od to London, for the 
purpose of entering into communication with the 
English cabinet and the Frendi princes. Pnisay© 
had left, to supply his place «t the central com- 
mittee as major-general, one Sieur Deaotteux, 
styling himself Baron de Cornmtin. The emigrants, 
BO numerous in the courts of Europe, >Yer8 very 
scarce iu La Vendde, in Brittany, and wherever 
this painful civil war had place. They affected 
supreme contempt for this kind of service, wliich 
they termed chouanning {chouajiner). For tliis rea- 
son there was a want of officers, and M. cle Pui- 
saye had taken this adventurer, wlio had recently 
decorated himself with the title of Bavou de Cor- 
luatin, because his wife had inherited a potty 
barony of that name in Burgundy. He had been 
by turns a red hot revolutionist, then an officer of 
Bouill^’s, afterwiirds a Jcniyht of the dagger {chemlicr 
du j}oignar(l*)i and lastly lie liad emigrated, in 
quest of some employ ineiit or other. He was like 
one possessed wdthadevil, talking and gesticulating 
with great vivacity, and liable to tlie most sudden 
changes. Such was the man whom Puisaye, without 
knowing him well enough, had left in Brittitny. 

Puisayc had been at the pains of instituting a 
method of corresponding tluough the islands of 
Jersey; hut his absence was protracted, and often- 
times ills letters did not coino to hand ; Cor- 
matin was in no wise capable of supplying his placo 
and reviving public spirit; the leaders becaiuo im- 
2 >a.tient or difaheartened, for they saw the old ani- 
mosities, lulled hy the clemency of the convention, 
subsiding around them, and the elements of civil 
war dissolving. The presence of such a general as 
Hoche was not likely to encournge them; for Brit- 
tany, although less exhausted than La Vendde, was 
quite as well disposed to accept a peace proposed in 
an apt or delicate manner. 

Canclaux and Hochc were both very capable of 
successfully managing this, Wo liave already ob- 
served how Canclaux bchavod in the first war in 
La Vendde; he had left behind him in that country 
a high character for moderation and ability, Tlie 
army placed under his command was considerably 
weakened by the continual reinfbrcenaents sent to 
the Pyrenees and to the Rhine, and moreover, en- 
tirely disorganized by its long stay in the same 
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places. From tlui difeortlcr incident to civil wars, 
insubordination had guincd ground, and tins led to 
pillage, debauchery, drunkenness, and disease. 
This was the second relapse of that army since 
the commencement of this fatal war. Out of forty- 
six thousand men of whom it was composed, fifteen 
or eigliteou thousand were iu the hospitals j tUo re- 
maining thirty thousand were badly armed, and 
half of them were protecting the fortresses; thus 
all that were effective amounted at most to fifteen 
thousand, Canclaiix asked him for twenty thou- 
sand men ; whereof fourteen thousand wei*o taken 
from, the Brest army, and six from that of Cher- 
bourg. With this reinforcement lie doubled all 
the posts, recovered the camp of Sorinicres near 
Nantes, recently taken by Charetto, and bore down 
in full force in the direction of the Layon, which 
formed Stofflet’s defensive line in Upper Anjou. 
After he had taken this commandtug position, he 
circulated plentifully the decrees and the procla- 
mation of the convention, and sent emiasaviea all 
over the country. 

Hoche, hahltuated to war upon a large scale, and 
endued with superior ctualitiea for conducting it, 
found himself, to hia oxtremo mortification, con- 
demned to a civil war, conducted without liberal 
feolhigs, military comhinatioiis, and without the 
means of acetuiring repute. He luid at first soli- 
ciLod his dismissal; huL he soon became resigned to 
servo Ilia country in so diaagroeablo a post and ao 
beneath his abilities, lie was now going to bo 
rewarded for this forbearance, liy finding on the 
very stage he had desired to quit, occasion for dis- 
playing tile qualities of a stafcosmau as well as those 
of a general. Ilia army was utterly weakened by 
the reinforcements sent to Caiiclaux. lie had 
scarcely forty tluiusand ill-organized men to pro- 
tect ail intersected, mountainous, and woody coun- 
try, together with more than throe hundred and 
fifty leagues of ccjsist from Cherbourg to Brest, He 
was promised twelve thousand men, which were to 
be drawn from the north. He more particularly 
required well-diseipliiicd men, and he immediately 
set about correcting in his own troops the habits 
contracted in the civil war, We ought,” said he, 
“ to pub at the head of our columns none but disci- 
plined men, who can show as much good conduct 
as bravery, and be mediators as well as soldiers.” 
He had trained them in a great number of small 
camps, and ho recommended to them to go about 
in troops of forty or fifty, to endeavour to acquire a 
knowledge of the locality, and to accustom them- 
selves to this war of surprises, to compete with the 
Cliouana in sti’atagems, to converse with the pea- 
sants, to make acquaintance with them, to gain 
their confidence, their friendship, nay even their 
assistance. “ Never lose sight of this,” he thus wrote 
to his officers, that policy ought to have a great 
share in this war. Lot ua employ by turns humanity, 
virtue, integrity, energy, stratagem, and never lose 
sight of that dignity which beseems republicans.” 
In a short time, he had given to that army a dif- 
ferent aspect and another position; the discipline so 
indispensable for pacificatory measures was re- 
stored, It was he who, mingling indulgence with 
severity towards his soldiers, used these judicious 
expressions in writing to one of hia lieutenants, who 
complained too bitterly of some drunken excesses ; 
“Why, my friend, if soldiers were philosophers. 


they would not fight. Let us, however, punish 
drunkards, if drunkenness induces a neglect of their 
duty.” ^ He had conceived the most judicious ideas 
respecting the country, and in regard to the mode 
of pacifying it. “These peasants,” he wrote, 
“ mu.st have priests ; let them therefore have them 
if they desire it. Many have Ruflered, and are 
sighing to i*etiirn to an agricultural life; let us 
afford them some assistance to repair their farms. 
As for those who have contracted the habit of war, 
it would be impossible to throw them back upon 
their country; they would only disturb it by their 
indolence and their restlessness. Wo form them 
into legions, and enrol them in the armies of the 
republic. They will make excellent soldiers for 
the advanced gii.avd; and their hatred of the allies 
who have not relieved them, will be a guarantee 
for their fidelity to us. Besides, what signifies the 
cause i—it is war that they want. Recollect,” he 
added, “ tho bands of Dugnosclin going to dethi'one 
Peter the Cruel, and the regiment raised by "Villavs 
in the Cevennes.” Such was the young general 
who was called in to restore peace to those unfor- 
tunate countries. 

The decrees of the convention, profusely circu- 
lated in La Vendee and in Brittany, the release of 
tho suspected persona, both at Nantes nntl at 
Rennes, the paivlon gi'anted to Madame cle Bon- 
champs, who had been saved from tho decree of 
death issued against her, the reversing of all un- 
executed sentences, the universal toleration that had 
been granted, the pvoliibition against injuring 
churches, the liberation of tho priests, the punish- 
ment of Carrier and his accomplices, began to pro- 
duce tho desired effect in both countries, and created 
a general tendency to make the most of the general 
amnesty, held out to the leaders as well as soldiers. 
Animosities were appeased, and opposition also 
declined in the same ratio. The representatives on 
mission, at Nantes had interviews with the sister of 
Chai'ettc, and made him acquainted, through her 
agency, with the deci’ee of the convention. He 
was at that moment reduced to extremity. Tlioiigh 
endowed with unparalleled persev6raK'*o, he could 
not subsist without hope, and not a single ray of 
hope appeared. The court of Verona, where he 
excited such admiration, as we have already seen, 
nevertheless did no thing for him. The regent had, 
'indeed, recently written him a letter, in which lie 
appointed him lieutenant-general, and styled him 
the second founder of the monarchy. But this 
letter, which might at least have ministered to his 
vanity, had been intrusted to the agents in Paris, 
and had not yet reached him. He had for the first 
time solicited relief from England, and sent hia 
young aid-de-camp La Roberie to London; but he 
had received no tidings from liini. Thus he had 
not a word of reward or encouragement, either 
from the princes to whom he was devoting him- 
self, or from the powers whose policy he was se- 
conding. He consented therefore to an interview 
with Canclaux and the representatives of the 
people. 

At Rennes also the desired return to confidence 
was brought about by the sister of one of the 
leaders. One Botidoux, a principal Chouan of the 
Morbihan, had been informed that his sister, who 
was at Rennes, had been imprisoned on his account. 
He was prevailed upon to repair thither, in order 
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to obifiin Iier reloaso. The rejn’csentative Boiir- 
aanlt ^avo him up lii« sistov, p<aid liini all soi-ta of 
attentions, satisfied him respecting the iutenfciona of 
the government, and contrived to convince him of 
the sincerity of the decree of amnesty. Botidoux 
undertook to write to one Bois-Hai'di, an intrepid 
young Chouan, who commanded the division of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, and was reputed to he the niostfor- 
midable of tbo insurgents. What hopes,’’ he wrote 

to him, can you entertain 1 The republican armies 
are masters of the Rhine. Prussia is soliciting 
pBaco. y DU cannot rely on the promises of England; 
you cannot rely upon the leaders who write to you 
only from beyond sea, or who have forsaken you upon 
pretext of Seeking assistance for you ; licnceforth 
you can but wage a war of assaaamation.” Boia- 
Hardi, perplexed by thiq letter, and unable to 
leave the Cdtcs-du-Nord, where as yet active hos- 
tilities rec^uired his prosenee, got the central com- 
mittee to repair to him, in order to furniflU an 
answer to Botidoux. The comiuittec, at the head 
of which was Covmatin,as Puisayo’s major-general, 
went to Bois-IIardi, There was iu the republican 
army a young general, bold, brave, possessing 
great natural tulonfc, and especially that cunning 
pQCuUax’ to the calling lie had formerly followed, 
that of a jockey (jnaqulgnon) i this man was gene- 
ral Humbert, He was one of those,” said Pui- 
saye, “who had altogether proved that a year’s 
practical experience in war completely outdoes all 
the appi'euticeshipfl of the parudo.” He wrote a 
letter, Lliest.\le and orthography whereof were de- 
nounced to the committee of public welfare, but 
which nevertlieUfis deeply affected Bois-IIardi and 
Cormatin. An interview toolc Jjlace. Bois-Hardi 
showed the self-po‘’sessioii of a young and brave 
soldiei*, devoid of personal foeling, a soldier from 
temperament rather than from fanaticism j how- 
evex‘, he made no promises, and loft Cormatin to 
act. The latter, with Ins habitual inconsistency, 
highly flattei’Gd at being called to treat mth the 
generals of the mighty Frencii republic, acceded to 
nil Humbei’t’s overtures, and begged to be put in 
conmiuniuation with the generals, Hoche and Can- 
claux, and the representatives, Interviews were 
assented to; the day and the place were appointed. 
The central oommittee found fault with Cormatin 
for having gone too far. The lattei*, adding du- 
plicity to inconsistency, assured the committee 
that he Nvould not betray their cause ; that iu 
accepting an interview, he wished to form his 
opinion of the common enemy on a closer inspec- 
tion, and to judge of his forces and iuteiiLions. 
Hq gave two reasons, and, according to him, 
they were important: iuthc first place, ho had 
never seen Charette, aud he had never yet acted 
with him by desiring to see liim, under the 
statement that Lii Veiidde as well as Brittany 
was to be included iu the negotiation, he might 
convoi'se with him upon Puisaye’s plans, and obtain 
his concurrence therein. Secondly, Puisaye, the 
boyhood acquaintance of Caticlaux, had written 
1 him a letter lilcely to affect him, and containing the 
I most splendid offers to gain him overtotberaonax*- 
ohy. Upon the pretext of an interview, Cormatin 


would deliver the letter to him, and thus cffc'ctiiato 
Piiisayc’a plan. Affecting thus the part of a alcilful 
diplomatist with his colleagues, Cormatin obtained 
their assent to his commencing a feigned negotia- 
tion with the republicans, in order to lay his plans 
with Charette and to gain over Caiiclaux. In this 
spirit ho wrote to Puisaye, and set out with bis 
head full of the most cuiitra]*)' ideas ; at one time 
proud of deceiving tho republicans, of plotting 
before their faces, and depriving them of a g(‘neral; 
at another time, vain at being made the mediator of 
the insurgents with the representatives of the re- 
public, and ready, in this confused medley of ideas, 
to become a dupe whilo intending ir> make dn]»os. 
lie saw Hoche; he at first demanded a provisional 
truce, and then requivod permission to visit all tho 
Chouan chiefs, one after another, for the purpose 
of auggeatiug pivcifle views, to sec Cauelaux, and 
especially Charette, in order to lay his plans before 
the latter, saying that the Bretons could n<^t sepa- 
rate themselves from the Veudeans. Hoche and 
the roprosciUativG^ accorded with his rGf;iie.st; hut 
they assigned Ilunihcrb to accompany liiiri, multo 
attendatal! the interviews. Cornmtin, now attlicsum- 
mit ofhia wishes, wrote to the ceninil cimimitteoand 
to Puiaaye, stating that his artifices Imcl succeeded, 
that the republicans wero hia dupes, that lie was 
going to confirm llie Chou.ans, to talk with Clia- 
rette, to engage him mei'olv to temporize till the 
gi*and expedition, and lastly, to gam over Caii- 
claux. He accordingly set about making a h.isfcy 
Surveyor Brittany, iiurodncitig liimself to all tho 
leaders, and astouifehing them l)y tlio promises of 
peace, and by this singular fruce. Not one of them 
comprehended his subtleties, and tliey relaxed tlieir 
exertions. The cessation of hostilities induced a 
desire for rest and peace, and, without being aware 
of it, Cormatin promoted tlie pacificiition. He 
himself began to be inclined that way; and while 
lie meant to dope the republicans, it was the re- 
publicans who, without ineuning to do so, deceived 
him. Meanwhile, an appointment had been made 
with Charette for the time and place of the inter- 
view. It was near Nantes. Cormutin was to 
i-epair thither, and at that place tho negotiatiims 
were to commence. Cormatin, more and more 
embarrassed every day by the engagements winch 
he was contracting with the republicans, began to 
write less frequently to the central conumttec; and 
the cominittee, seeing the timn which things wove 
about taking, wroto to Puisaye in Nivdfie. “ l\Iake 
haste and come back. The courage of our men is 
shaken ; the republicauB arc seducing the leaders. 
You must Come, but not unless it ware with twelve 
thousand men, money, priests, and emigrants. Be 
here before the end of January (PIuvio^jc).” Thus, 
while the emigi'ants and the foivign powers wero 
building so many expectations upon Cluu’ette and 
Brittany, a m^gotiatiou was about to make a pacifi- 
cation between tlie two countries. In Pluvidso 
(January and February) the republic was, there- 
fore, treating at Bale with one of the principal 
powers, and at Nantes with the royalists, who 
had up to this time opposed and misconceived her 
intentions. 
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The Jacobins were dispersed, the principal agentsor 
chiefs of the revolutionary government wex*e under 
prosecution, Carrier executed, and several other 
deputies were called to account for their missions ; 
lastly, Billaud-Vcireniies, CoUot-d’Herboie, Barrero, 
and Varlier, had notice that they were to be placed 
under accusation, and were appointed to be handed 
over to the tribunal of their colleagues. But 
wliile France was thus seeking to revenge hei*aelf 
on the men who had extorted from her such ago* 
nized throes, and condemned her to a system 
so terrible, she returned with inteiiblty of feeling to 
pleasurable enjoyments, and to the refinements of 
the arts and of uivilizatioii, of which those men had 
fora nioment deprived her. We liave already ob- 
served with what fervency preparations were made 
for the enjoyment of this winter, with what new 
and singular taste the women had sought to array 
theinsolvos ; how much the concerts in the Rue 
Feydeau were frequented. lit the mean time, all 
the theatres wero again opened. The actors of 
tlie Comddie Franpai&e were released from prison ; 
Lai’ive, Saint-Prix, Mold, Dazincourt, Saint-Phal, 
and Mesdemoiselles Coutat and Devienne, liad 
again appeared on the stage, Tlie theatres be- 
came quite the rage. There it was that every 
passage that could bear any allusion to the reign 
of terror was applauded^ there it was that the air 
of the Reveil du Peuple was sung; and there it was 
that tlie Marseillaise was proscribed. In the boxes 
appeared the beauties of tlie day, either wives or 
friends of the Thermidorians j in the front of the 
pit, the jeunesse doree of FreTou seemed to deride 
by their pleasures, their dress, and their taste, those 
gross sanguinary Terrorists who it was said had 
wanted to drive away all ideas of civilization. The 
public balls wero attended with the same fre- 
quency. There was one at which no one was 
present who liad not lost relatives during the re- 
volution. It was called the viotms’ ball. The 
public places devoted to the arts were also opened. 
The convention, who with all its passions retained 
magnificent ideas, had ordered the formation of a 
museum, whither those pictures France already pos- 
sessed, as well as those which we acquired by con- 
quest, were to be collected. They had already con- 
' veyed thither those pictures of the Flemish school 
taken in Belgium. The Lyceum, where Laliarpe 
had very recently been uttering his eulogies upon 
philosophy and liberty in a red cap ; the Lyceum, 
closed during the reign of terror, had just before 
been restored to the public, owing to the bounty of 
the convention, who had taken upon itself part of 


the expense of the establishment, and had distri- 
buted some hundreds of tickets among the young 
men of each section. There Laliarpe was hesird 
declaiming against anarchy, the system of terror, 
tho corruption of the language, in fact 

against all that he had formerly extolled; before tliis 
same liberty he had eulogized had upon a very short 
acquaintance scared lus weak inlml. The con- 
vention had granted pensions to almost all men of 
letters and science, without reference to o})inions. 
She had recently decreed the establibhniciit of the 
primary schools, where tlie people were to learn 
the elements of the language, both as spoken and 
written, the rules of arithmetic, the principles of 
surveying, and some practical ideas concerninff tho 
principal phenomena of nature; central schools 
were also appropriated for the higlier claHses, whoro 
youth were to be taught the matlicniatica, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, natural history, the preser- 
vation of health, arts and mechanics, the arts of 
design, the belles lektres, the ancient languages, the 
living lauguagee most appropriate to peculiar loca- 
lities, general grammar, logic and analysis, history, 
political economy, and the elements of legislation, all 
in the order best adapted to the development of the 
understanding; the normal schools, where, under the 
most eminent professors and men of science, young 
students were to be trained, who were afterwards 
to diffuse throughout all France the instruction de- 
rived from the centre of intelligence; lastly, the 
particular schools of medicine, law, and the vete- 
rinary art. Besides this vast system of education, 
destined to diffuse and to propagate that civiliza- 
tion which the rovolution was so unjustly aceu'=5ed 
of having banished, the convention voted encou- 
ragements of every description. The ebtablishmuiit 
of various manufactures had just been ordered. 
There was given to the Swiss who had left their 
country on account of disturbances there, the na- 
tional domains at Besan 9 on, in order tliat they 
might transfer to that pbice the manufacture of 
clocks and watches. The convention had, more- 
over, required from her committees de.^igns for 
canals, plans foi' the formation of a bank, and a 
system' of advances to certain provinces ruined by 
the war, Tlie couvention had also mitigated 
several laws likely to prejudice agriculture and 
commerce. A great number of farmers and la- 
bourers had quitted Alsnce when it was evacuated 
by Wurmser, the same with regard to Lyons during 
the siege, and also the same with respect to the 
entire south after the severities exercised against 
federalism. The convention made a distinction 
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between. tUoao claimants and the emigrants, and 
enacted a law by which labonrera and arti- 
sans, who had left Franco since the Ist of May, 
1703, and svlio wore disclosed to return before the lat 
Germinal, sbonld not Ijg cfinsidercd as emigrants. 
The law reladv^o to suspccti'd persons, the repeal of 
which had been called for, was vetainodj but it was 
no longer f()rmidiil)Ie to any other than the patriots, 
who had in thoir turn become the suspected of 
the day. Tlic rc vokitionary trilninal hadhecn entirely 
vcmoclollecl, and restored to the form of the ordi- 
nary criminal triliiinals; it had judges, juries, and 
counsel for the accused. Judgment couhl no longer 
! be given upon written documents, or without the 
Qxaminntion of witnesses. Tho law which allowed 
tho tribunal to dispense with nvol pleadings, and 
which hud been passed against Dan ton, was repealed. 
The district inlministvations wore to be no longer 
permanonf, cxeejd in cities of nioro than fifty thou- 
sand studs. Lastly, tlic important iutereats of roU- 
gioua (ihservanco were rognhited hy a new law. 
The preanihlo of this law i'ccitcd, tlnifc by virtue of 
tlio cloeUuMtitm t»f riglits, all rrUgiims were tole- 
rated; hnt it declared that tho state would no 
longer pay for tho support of any particular r<*U- 
gion, and would no longer permit its being 
pidilicly celchrated Each sect was at liberty to 
erect or to rcik huddiiigs, and to pnxclisc tho «)!)• 
.scrvanCGH of its religion iu those edifices. Lastly, 
in order tn create a substitute fur the ancient cere- 
monies of the Cadiolio religion and those of rcasoUf 
the couvoution fonued a plan of docadary /Ctes. 
Tho convention had combined dancing, music, and 
moral exhortations, so as to romWtlie diversions 
of the people advantageous, and 10 impart to tboiv 
minds imprchsions at once useful and agreeable. 
Thus relieved from the urgent necessity for Jefciul- 
ing herself, the rev’ohitioii divested herself of her 
violent procedures, and returned to the true object 
of her inishion, that of promoting the arts, industry, 
intelligence, and civilization. 

Blit, while cruel laws were seen to disappoar, 
while the u(iiier claa.sns were Iranqulhiziiig tljcin- 
sclvoH, and indulging iu ploa‘^al■c, ihc lower classes 
were .sniferlng from .1 terrilile dearth, and fx'oin a 
season so sevpi-e us to bo almost unparalleled in 
nm* climate, This wiiUtv of tho year tii., which 
en.abled ii.‘5 to cross dry-shod over tho rivor.y and 
arms of the sea in llollautl, made us pay dearly for 
that cmiqiiest', by exposing fcbo ponplo in the towns 
and ill the country to grievous hardships. It 
was beyond disjnite the severest winter of tlic 
century; it; ,siirp:i.ssed even that which preceded 
the opening of the states-generivl in 17d0. The 
necessaries of life were deficient from various 
causes. The principal was the uusulfieieucy of the 
harvest. AUhniigh it hud been proclaimed as likely 
to ho very fine, yet the drought, and after that tlie 
blights, hud deceived every body’s expectation. 
Tlio oorii-thra.shing had been ncgleeled, as iu the 
preceding year, eitliev from want of hands, «r the 
ill-will of the faririors. Tlie assignats wei'e every 
day fulling lower, and had recently fallen to one- 
tenth of their value ; the 7)iarimjf»i."had become 
more than ever oppressive, and the repugnance 
to obey it, and the efforts to evade it, were so 
much the greater. The farmers every where marie 
false declarations, and ivere assisted in their falsi- 
lies by the municipalities, which, as we have seen, 


had lately been renewed. Being composed almos 
all of thorn of moderate men, they willingly con 
nivod at disobedience to the revolutionary laws; ii 
short, all the springs of autlinrity were relaxed 
and the government having ceased to operate b} 
fear, the requisitions for the supply of tho armies 
and the gi'wit communes were no longer oljoyed. 
Thus the extraordinary system of supplies, that 
was intended to 'supply the deficiencies of com- 
merce, iva.s disorganized long before commerce had 
I'cgained its natural movement. The dearth was, 
of course, more soveroly felt in the great com- 
munes, always more difficult to supply. Bavis was 
threatened with a famine more distressing than 
any of those wliich had caused it alarm during tlie 
whole course of the rcvoluLiim. Wilh causes of 
a general nature wore combined some causes of 
a particular kind. By tlic suj^pvession of the con- 
spir.ator comniinie of the Dili Tliermidor, the 
charge of supplying Lhiris hud been triumfcrvcd 
from the c<»miininc to thu commis>5i()ji of tr.ulc 
and supplies ; from tliis cliniig(‘ an iiiti'iTiiptinn 
iu the sorvic€« liad resulted. The orders h.id 
either been given very late, or else with a 
dangerous pivcipitatioii. The luciviis (jf c<mvcy- 
ance faded ; all the horses, as wu have scon, had 
died, and besitlcs the difficulty of collecting suf- 
ficient quantities of corn, there was to be added 1 
to that tho difficulty of conveying them to Baria. 
The dilatovinehs, pillage hy the way, and all the 
usual accidents ofa scarcity, tliwni’ted the excrtioiiK 
of tho conmiission. With the fsciircily of provi- 
; sions was combined the scarcity of wood for fuel 
and charcoal. The canal of Briaiv had hoen 
dried up during the suimncr. Supjdies of pit- 
cual had not yet uiTlved, and the forges had con- 
sumed all the cliareoal. The felling of timhci' had 
been slowly taking place, and tlioao who rafted it 
on tho rivers, harassed by tlio local authorities, 
Imd been completely disuouvaged. Charcoal and 
wojid were therefore both sc.irce, and in that ter- 
rible winbu’ the scarcity of fuel was almost as 
SiM croly felt as tliat of corn. 

Thus the dreadful sufferings of the lower classes 
conti'asted with the new enjoyments in which the 
higher clas.ses indulged. The revnlufioiiists, irri- 
tatc^l agaijist the guveriinieiit, followed the cx- 
amjde of all defeated parties, and availed theiii- 
sclve.s of the public calamities as su many argu- 
ments against the present rulei's of the state. 
They even contributed to aggravate those cala- 
mitu'B by tliNvavting the orders of the adniinis- 
tration. " Do not send your corn to Paris,” said 
they to the farmers, “tho goYcrnmeiit is counter- 
revolutionary j ib is bringing back the emigrants ; 
it will not put the const itiuiun in force ; it leaves 
the corn to rot in the warehouses of the eommia- 
sio'n of trade ; it means to faniisli the people in 
order to compel them to throw themselves into the 
arms of royalty.” Thus they prcviiiled 011 the owners ‘ 
of the corn to keep it on hand. Tlic revolufciouiala 
left theircommimcs and z'epaired to tlic great towns, 
where they were unknoivn, and out of the reacli 
of those whom they liad persecuted. There they 
caused universal vexation. At Marseilles they 
had just been committing some fresli violences 
upon the representatives, whom they forced to sus- 
pend the proceedings instituted against those who 
were styled the accomplices of terror. It had 
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been nccesRfiry to put the city in a state of siege. 

It was particularly at Tarifi, where they as- 
sembled ill great numbers and became more 
turbulent. They wore constantly harping upon the 
same point, the sufTerlngs of the people, and com- 
pared them with the luxury of those 'who had now 
gained an ascendancy in the convention. Madame 
Tallicn was the woman of the day whom they 
chiefly accused, for at all periods there had been 
some one person whom they accused ; this was the 
perfidious enchantress at whom they levelled re- 
proaches, just as Madame Roland formerly, and 
before herj Marie Antoinette had been blamed 
for all the evils the people suffered. Her name 
mentioned in the convention did not appear 
to affect Tallien. At last, he one day obtained 
leave to apeak in order to clear her from so much 
abuse j he represented her as a model of self de- 
votion and courage, as one of the victims whom 
Robespierre had destined for the scaffold, and ho 
declared that she had become his wife. Barras, 
Legendre, and Freron, joined him, they oxelainied 
that it was now time to explain; they then bandied 
abuse with the Mountain, and the convention found 
itself obliged, ns usual, to put nii end to the discus- 
sion by proceeding to the order of the day. On 
another occasion, Duhem told CUiusel, tho deputy, 
a member of tho coinmittoc of genoral safety, lhat 
ho would murder him. Tho disturbance hecamo 
tremendous, and tho order of tho day at last canic | 
to put an end to tins novel scene. 

Tho indefatigable Duhem discovered a publica- 
tion intituled, The Spcctatov of the ReroltUioHy con- 
taining a dialogue on the two governments, 
monarchical and republican, This dialogue de- 
monstrated an evident preference to the moiiarcbi- 
cal government, and even exhorted plainly enough 
tlio French people to re-adopt it. Duhem de- 
nounced this worlc with indignation, as one of the 
symptoms of the royalist conspiracy, Tlie con- 
vention, aclcnowledging tho justice of this com- 
plaint, sent the author before the revolutionary 
tribunal; but Duhem, having allowed himself to 
say that royalism and aristocracy were triumphant, 
the convention committed him for three days to the 
Ahbaye, as having insulted the assembly. These 
scenes had set all Paris in commotion. Tn the 
sections they wanted to present addresses on what 
had just taken place, and squabble.s ensued as to 
the language in which they should he prepared, 
evei’y one desiring that these addresses should he 
written with a view to his own notions. Never 
had, the revolution exhibited so tempestuous a 
scene. Formerly, the all-powerful Jacobins had 
met vvith sufficient opposition to call forth a sub- 
stantive contest. They had driven all before 
them, and were left masters of tho field, noisy and 
furious, hut yet absolute. At this day a powerful 
party had just risen np ; and though it was less 
violent, it made up by number what it wanted in 
violence, and could fight upon equal terms. Ad- 
dresses were made in every variety of language. 
Some Jacobins, who met in the coffee-houses near 
the populous quarters of Saint-Denis, the Temple, 
and Saint- Antoine, held the same language they 
had been accustomed to do. They threatened to 
go and attack the new conspirators at the Palais- 
Royal, iu the theatres, nay, in the convention 
itself. The young men, on their side, made a 


terrific noise in tho pit of the theati'ea. Tlioy 
settled among themselves tn commit an oiil.r.jge 
pointed against the Jacobins. Tlie bust of Marat 
was ill all places of public rofeort, juul particularly in' 
the theatres. At the Theatre L'eydoau some young 
men climbed up to the lialcony, and muiuiLiiig upon 
one another’s shoulders, threw down tlio bust of 
the saint, dashed it to pieces, and immediately re- 
placed it by the bust of Rijuft-scam The police 
made vain efforts to prevent tliis di.*,turbauee. 
General cheering accompanied this act of the 
young men. Wreaflis were thrown upon the stage 
to crown the bust of Rousseau; versos, written for 
the occasion, were handed about ; juul there were 
shouts of ^^Doivn ii'Uh the Terrorists! datvn ui(h 
Marat! doivn with the sangidnanj inomter uho de- 
manded tiu'ee hundred thoitsand heads! The author 
of EnuUiOf ilie^ (Jontrat Social of the '’Sew Ililoht'd 
for ever!'’' This scene was repeated on the fcdlowiiig 
day at the other theatres, and at all the places of 
public resort. People ruslicd to tho covered mar- 
kets, smeared the bn.st of !Marab with blood, and 
then throw it into the nmcl. A minilicr of children 
ill the quarter of Montmartre, made up a proces- 
sion, and after carrying a bust of MuiMt to tlie 
brink of a .smver, threw it iu. PliIjIIc o])ini(m was 
expressed with extreme violence; a h.iti’cd and 
disgust of Marat was in ci’cry body's heart, not 
even excepting the greater part of the Moun- 
taineers; for none of tliem could follow in liis 
eccentricities the ideas of this niulacnnis maniac. 
But the name of Marat being consecrated, the 
dagger of Covday having gained him a kind of 
woi*ship, people were ns much afraid of .attacking 
his altars as they would those of liberty itself. AVe 
have seen that during tho last $iins-cuduildc!>, that 
is to say, four months previous, lio had been intro- 
duced into the Pautlieon in (he placu' of hlirabeaii. 
The committees were anxious to take this hint, 
and proposed to the conventitm to decree that 
no iudividiml should be dopnsiLod in tlio Pan- 
theon until twenty years had intervened, and that 
neither the bust or the portrait of any citizen 
should be set up in places of public resort. Jt added 
that every decree to tho contrary wag repealed. 
The consequence was that Marat, who had been 
brought into tho Pantheon, was turned out again 
at the end of four months. Such i.s tlie ins-tahility 
of revolutions ! Immortality is decreed or with- 
held, and unpopularity threatens party leaders even 
after death I From that moment coimnonccd the 
long infamy which has pursued hlarat, nnd which 
he has shared with Robespierre. Both, formerly 
worshipped ns divinities by fanaticism, hut now 
tried by affliction, were devoted to long-eontiuiied 
execration. 

The Jacobins, incensed at this outrage offered 
to one of the most renowned revolutionists, assem- 
bled at the faubourg Saint-Antoine, and swore to 
avenge the memory of Marat. They took his bust, 
c.arried it about in truimpli in all the quarters 
where they predominated, and being armed to the 
teeth, threatened to mui-der any one wlio should 
attempt to disturb this sinister oplcbration. The 
young men had a great mind to fall upon this pro- 
cession; they encouraged one another to attack it, 
and ft battle would infallibly have Gusuecl, if the 
committees had not ordered bbo club of the Quinze- 
Vingts to be closed, prohibited processions of this 
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kind) niid dlspcraod tUo mob. At tlie sitting of tlie 
20th Niv6fie3 (0th Jamiary) the busts of Marat and 
Lepelletiui’ wero removed from the hall of the eon- 
veiition, as -well as tho two One paintings in which 
David had represented them dying. The gallerioSj 
which were divided) made great outcries against 
each other; some applauded, while others groaned 
in a fTigluful manuer. Among the latter were 
many of those women who were called tk<i furies of 
the guillotine ; tliey were turned out. The assembly 
cheered, and the Mountain, sullen and silent, on 
seeing those celebrated pictures taken down, fancied 
tliat they witnessed the anniliilation of the revolu- 
tion and the republic. 

The convention had just now taken away from 
both parties all excuse for coming to close qiiartei-s; 
hut the struggle was only pustpoiicd for a few days. 
Mutual cmnitics were so exuspurutod, anti the suf- 
ferings of the people so gre.at, that every body was 
looking for one of those violent scenes wiiieU had 
stained tlio rcvolulion with blood. Amidst the un- 
certainty ns to nhat was going to take place, all 
the questions to which the commercial and finan- 
chd situation of ti\o country gave vise were dis- 
cussed; unhappy (iucstioua which wore agitated 
and resumed every inoTUont, so jia to be considered 
and re.solvcd in op()o.sito ways, and according to the 
changeg whudi opinicjiis had undergone. 

Two nioiuhs before tlie njctximma had been mo- 
dififcd, hy \ arying tlie prico of corn in regard to 
localities; the requisitions had been quaUHod by 
making them special, limited, and regular; and 
the questions relative to the sequesti^ation money 
and the as'^ignata were adjourned. At this day 
all respect for tho revolutioiiary creations had 
disappeared. It was no longer a mere modi- | 
fication that was demanded, it was the abidilion : 
itself of the eysUMu of oompulMon established ^ 
, during the terror. Thu opp<iiu-uts of this sys- 
tem adduced exccdlent reasons, livery thing, said 
they, not being the object of a maximumt the 
tiufa'haiini was absurd and unjust. Tl\e farmer 
j)ayiiig {JO francs for a coulter, for which he for- 
merly paid (50 feous, 701^ francs to a servant for 
wages, whom Im lormerly paid 100, and 10 francs 
to a day Jab{)iircr, whom he formerly paid 50 sous, 
could liot afford his produce at the same price as 
formerly. As raw inaterials imported from abroad 
had recently been exempted from tlie 7}uiTimumy in 
order to restore some activity to trade, it was 
absurd to subject them to it when manufactured ; 
for eight or ten times less would then be paid 
hir them than in their luituval Btate. These in- 
stances w'erc not the only ones ; a thotisand more 
of the same kind might be cited. The maxwmm 
thus exposing tho shopkeeper, the manufacturer, 
and tho fjirincr, to inevitable losses, they would 
never suhTult to it ; the former >YouId leave their 
shops or thoiv fueh)rie8 ; the latter would hide his 
corn or consunio it in the farm-yards, for he would 
find it turn to better account to sell his fattened 
poultry and at any rate, if it were desired that 
the markets should be supplied, it; was requisite 
that the prices should be free ; for nobody would 
eaxD to work at a loss. Moreover, added the oppo- 
nents of the revolutionary system, the ^naxmim 
had never been candecl into execution ; those who 
wanted to buy made up their minds to pay accord- 
ing to tliG real price, and not according to the 


legal price. The whole question, thcrchirc, wai 
comprised in these words: pay dour or have nothing 
In vain eould^ they attempt to supply the want ol 
voluntary activity of manufactures and commerci 
by requisitions, that is to sny, by the action of the 
govei'iiment. A trading governnicrit was a ridicu- 
lous monstrosity. As to this conimisHion of supplies, 
which had made such a fuss about its operations, 
was it known whether it had imported foreign 
com into France? From what quarter was France 
to he fed during five days ? It was necessary, 
therefore, to return to individual activity, that is, 
to free trade, and to rely solely on that. Wlien 
the niaximum sliould be abolished, and the mer- 
chant could recover his premivnu for price of 
freight and insurance, the interest of his capital, 
and hia fair profit, ho would import produce from 
all parts of the globe. The great commune.s, in 
particular, wbicli were not, like Fails, victualled 
at the cost of the state, could not have recourse to 
any thing but commerce, and would he famialiod 
unless their free trade was restored. 

In principle, this mode of reasoning was just ; 
it was uot the less true that t\\c tvansuiou from a 
forced trade to a free trade was liable to prove 
dangerous at the moment of so great a crisis 
I as the present. Until unrestricted prices should 
have called fortli uidividual industry, and sup- 
plied the markets, every thing would be ex- 
' traordhiarily dear. It would occasion a very 
transient pressure on all commodities not being 
necessaries of life; it was but tho interruption for 
a moment, until that pei'iod when competition 
would reduce the prices ; but for articles of con- 
sumption, which did not admit of intoiTiiptiun, 
liow was the transition to be eflected i Until tho 
means of selling corn at an unvestricled price 
should have caused vessels to he despatclied to the 
Crimea, to Poland, to Africa, and to America, and 
by the competition have obliged the farmers to 
part with their grain, how were the people in the 
cities to subsist without a luartJU'WW and without 
requisilions 1 Would not bad bread, produced by 
the laborious efforts of the administration, with i 
incredible pains and anxiety, be better than abso- ' 
lute famine 1 Most certainly it would; the forced i 
system must be got rid of as soon as possible, i 
but with great caution and without misjudged j 
precipitation. | 

As for tho imputations of M. Boisay d’Anglas ' 
to the commission of supplies, they were not 
less unjust than ridiculous. Its importations, he 
said, could not have fed France nun*e than five 
days. At first the accuracy of the calculation 
was denied ; but that was of little eoiiscquence. 
A country never wants but a little, otherwise 
it would be impossible to supply it; but was 
it not an immense service to have provided that 
little 1 Let one concoive the unutterable dis- 
tress of a country without bread for five days ? 
Again, had this privation been equally distributed, 
it would not hav© been mortal, but while tho coun- 
try would have been glutted with corn, one would 
have seen the great towns, and the capital in par- 
ticular, destitute of it not for five days only, but for 
ten, twenty, fifty, and then universal disorder 
would have ensued. Moreover, the commission of 
commerce and supplies, under the direction of Lin- 
det, did not confine itself to merely import produce 
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from abronrl, but it had actually conveyed the corn, 
forage, and nierchaiullsc which were in France, 
from the country to the frontiers, or to the great 
communes; and conimcrcej scared away by the 
war and political liorrors, would never have done 
that of her own accord. It had been fonnd neces* 
sary to supply this defect by the intentions of the 
government, and those energetic and extraoi’dinary 
intentions merited the gratitude and the admira- 
tion of France, notwithstanding the outcry of those 
petty men, who during the dangers of the country, 
could do nothing else than hide themselves. 

The question was carried by assault as it wore. 
They abolished the maximumy and the requisitions 
of draught conveyance were abolished, much in the 
same way as the seventy-three liad been recalled, 
and much in the same manner as they had im- 
peached Billaud, Collot, and Bavrere. Neverthe- 
less some few remains of the system of requisitions 
were sulFurcd tn exist. Those requisitions which 
had fur their object tlic victualling of the great i 
communes, were to be in full force for one month 
longer. Government retained the right of pre- 
emption, that isj the right to take articles of con- 
sumption by authority on -iiayment of the market 
pncQ. Thofamdua commission sufl’Gi'ed a diminu- 
tion in its style; it was no longer culled the com- 
mi8.siuii of trade and .supplt4*s, ])ut merely the 
commission of supplies, Its live directors were 
reduced to three; its ten thousand agents to a few 
hundred. The system of contracts was judiciously 
substituted for that of administrative management; 
and by the way, an outcry was raised against 
Pacho for liLs appoiritmunt of the couimittco of 
markets. Tlio expense of carriage was allowed to 
contractors. The manufacture of arms in Paris, 
which had rendered costly but great services, was 
discoiUiiiued, as it could be without iiicoiivenieuce 
dispensed with. Tlie manufacture of arms was 
again made the subject of contract. Tlie work- 
men, who clearly saw that tliey should have less 
pay, littered some complaints; indeed instigated by 
the Jacohin.s, they even threatened a conmiotion; 
but they were repressed and sent back to their 
communes. 

The question of the sequestration, previously 
adjourned, because it w.as apprehended, lest in 
re-establiahing the circulation of securities it should 
aid the cause of emigration, and cause the revival 
of jobbing in foreign paper to be renewed, this ques- 
tion was again resumed, and was this time deter- 
mined in favour of free trade. The sequestration 
was taken off; restitution was made of the seques- 
tered- scGuritie.'i to the foreign merchants, at the 
risk of not obtaining a similar restitution in favour 
of the French. Lastly, the free currency of money 
was restored, after a warm debate. A prohibitiou 
liad previously existed iu order to prevent eiui- 
grant.s from carrying money out of France ; this 
i was again permitted, from the consideration that, 
as we had not the means of return, Lyons being no 
longer able to furnish sixty millious’ 'worth of ma- 
nufactured goods, Niraes twenty, and Sedan ten, 
trade could no longer be carried on, unless it were 
allowed to make payment in gold or silver for the 
purchases made abroad. Moreover, a supposition 
existed that specie was hoarded, and as It would 
not issue again into currency by reason of the 
paper' money, the means it afforded of payiiig 


foreigners for articles of importation would induce 
it to show itself, and would again make it move. 
Beyond all this, very puerile precautions were 
taken to prevent its being made available for the 
emigrants. Every person who sent abroad any 
metallic cui'rcncy, was bound to import its equiva- 
lent in raerchaiulise. Lastly, the difficult point of 
the assignats was taken up. There were nearly 
seven thousand five or six hundred millions in ac- 
tual circulation; in the treasury there reinaiiicd 
five or six hundred millions; the total sum created 
amounted therefore to eight thousand millions. 
The pledge remaining in luiiid of the first and se- 
cond issue consisted of woods, lands, villas, man- 
sions, houses, and moveables, amounting to move 
than fifteen thousand millions, according to the 
actual valuation iu assignats. The pledge was 
therefore amply sufficient. Notwithstanding this, 
the assignat lost nine- tenths or clcven-twultths of 
its value, according to the nature of the eubjoct- 
matter against which it was exchanged. Tims the 
slate, which received the asses.sed taxes in assig- 
nats, tho fundholder, the public functionary, the 
owner of houses or of lands, the capitalist, all those 
in short wlio rcceivorl their salaries, income, or 
debts duo to them in paper, sustained losses that 
became every day grjiater and greater; and the 
confusion that ensued iu consoquunco was daily 
increasing. Gambon proposed to augmunt the 
salaries of the public functionaries and the incomo 
of the fundholders, After this suggestion had boon 
opposed, it was found necessary to adopt it iu re- 
gard to the public functionaries, who could no 
longer subsist. But it was but a very slight pal- 
liative for such m immense evil; in fact, to relievo 
one class out of a tliousancl. To relieve them all, 
a just estimate of tlio public seeuritie.s should bo 
restored; but how could this be effected \ 

People still harped upon the day dreams of tho 
preceding year ; they investigated tho cause of the 
depreciation of the assignats, and tlic means of 
raising them. In the first place, in admitting that 
their great quantity was one cause of their dopre- 
ciation, they set about demonstrating that this ivas 
not one of the main causes, iu order to justify 
themselves for their excessive issue. To prove this, 
they alleged that at the time of the dofection (»f 
DumourieZjOf thoinsiirroctif)n in La Vundde, and of 
the taking of Valeucieiinea, the assignats, circuhumg 
in much smaller quantity than after tlic raising of 
the blockade of Dunkirk, Maubcuge, and Laiuhui, 
were nevertheless much lower ; this was true 
enough, and it proved that defeats and victories 
had au influence upon the currency of paper 
money, atmth that was cevtaiuly iucontravertihle. 
But at the present time, Venidso, in the year III. 

I (March, IVDS), victory was complete on all points, 
coufidance in the sales was established, the na- 
tional property had become the object of a specifs 
I of jobbing, a great number of speculators bought 
to make a profit by resale or division; and yet the 
depreciation of the assignats was four or five times 
as great aa in the preceding year. The quantity 
of the issues was therefore the real cause of the 
depreciation of the paper, and to call il iu was tha 
only mode by >Yhich its price could be raised. 

The only mode of calling in the paper money 
was to sell the national posflosaions ; l)ut how was 
their disposal to be effected ? — a question con- 
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sUiUly arising, Inch was bi'ouglifc forward evci'y 
)c,vr. The cause whjLh had obstructed tbc linr-- 
cJiase of the national [nopeifcyjn the pi’ecedmgyeaia 
was tho dislike, piojudicej and, above all, the want 
of coufideiice in inspect of tlie title of tho property. 
Now at this tunc auotlier objection started up. 
Lot us figure to muaelvca how immovable pvopeity 
is acquired in the ordinary comae of things. Tlie 
merchant, manufactuier, fanner and capitali«it, 
with goods 01 incomo long accumulated, purchase 
land of the man wlio has irnpovorishul himself, or 
who wisheg to ei^chaiigf" one land of pioperty 
foi anothei. Thus an estate is exchanged either 
foi another, or for a nioveuble capital accii' 
mulatcd by labour. The pm chaser ot the estate 
conics to enjoy lopose in ita posbtssion j the bcller 
goes cIscwliLio t(j employ the moveable capital 
which he iCLOivea m payment, aud to Buccced to 
the Inboiious pait of him wlio obtained it. Such la 
the iiiscusiblo dcvolutnm of immovable propeity. 
Bub kt Us hgiue to omsehes an entire thud of the 
domains, consisting ut oxpeiibno and mostly un- 
divided estates, pails, \ illas, and maiisiona, put up 
for aale all at once, at the very inomeut too when 
the landholders, nicich.uits, iiul wealthiest capi- 
! talists aie (libptis,od, and wo shall be able to coin* 
prebend whether payment could be made for them. 
It was not a few tradesmen or famers who had 
cscajiccl the piojscuptioiis th<it could make sucli 
pui chases, and ccitaiiily not pay for them. \Vc 
sshall no doubt lie told that tlic mass of assignats m 
cnculation was sufhcient to pay for the domains; but 
this mass was illu'scry, if every holder of assignats 
wore obliged to cxpeinl cightor ten times the quan- 
tity to procuio the same things ns ho was beiore. 

The difficulty consktod, theicfoie, in purchasers 
not being bo well utclincd to buy as unable to pay; 
Gonaequently, all the means proposed were founded 
on ft false basis, for they all presupposed the exist- 
ence of that ability. Those means were either 
forced or voluntary. The former consisted m 
divesting the assignat of its monetary character, 
and iu the forced loan. This divestment turned 
paper-money into ,i ineie incumbiance upon pro- 
pcity. It was fcyiaunical; for when it reached tho 
afesignat in the liauds of the labouring man, or the 
individual who had hut just wliciewithal feu live, it 
convcited the morsel ot bread into earth, and 
starved tbc bolder of tbafc assignat. The mere 
rumour, in fact, tlmt a certain poifciou of the paper 
was to be divested of tho chai actor of money had 
caused a lapid fall, so much bo that they were 
compelled to deciee that this divesfemeiit of the 
niouetaxy character of the assignat should not 
tak'e place. The forced loan also was not a 
whit leas tyrannical; for it also consisted in for- 
cibly converting the money assignat into a mere 
chaige upon the lands. Tho only difference was that 
the foiccd bore upon the upper and wealthy 
chisse*?, and that its tiansmutatiim into property ope- 
rated for their benefit alone ; but they had suffered 
so Severely, that it was sciu’caly possible to compel 
them to buy landed property, without throwing 
them into cruel ernbanasameufe. Besides, evei* 
since the reaction, they began to set their faces 
against any return to revolutionary measui’es. 

There was of course nothing left but tho volun- 
tary systcTo, Every expedient was proposed. 
Catnbou devised a scheme for a lottery : it was to 


consist of four milhona of prizo tickets at one 
thoimiul fitiucs each, winch matlo a fund uf four 
thousand imnions to be provided by tlie public. 
The .‘lUte was to .add three huiuUcd and niucty-oue 
nnliions, whioh wore to rn.iKe the great piizcs, so 
that there should be foul puzes ot five liundied 
thousand fiaucs, thirty bix of two hvmdied and 
fifty llioiisaml, and thiee hundred nnd si.\ty of | 
one hundicd thousand. The kss foituuato were I 
to get back then* onginal tickets of one thousand ' 
fiancs; but tho one and the othyi, instead of being ' 
[laul III assignats, were to leoeive a bond upon the 
uatinnai propci’ty bearing three per cent, interebt. 
Thus it was supposed tliafc the attiaotion of a con- 
sideiable piizc would cit-ate an interest in tins 
kmd of investment iu bonds on the national pi o- 
peity, and that four tliousancl niillions of assignats 
would thus lose tho chaiaetLV of money, in Older 
to assume that of ehaigt-s upon laiKk, minus a 
premium of three Inindied and nniety-oiiG millions. 
This \\ IS assuming that this investment could 
always he made. Tliuiiun proposed anothu plan, 
that of ft toutuic. But this method, \eiy appio- 
iniate as an invesfment of savings for some lew 
suiMvoiy, was far too slow and too inadequate in 
regard to the enoimous mass of the assignats 
Johannot proposed a Kind of teiritoiuil bank, where 
assignats might ho paid m,aiid bonds beai mg thioe 
per cent inteicst obtained ni their stead, bonds 
that might be c\clianged at pleasure tor as- 
signats. Tins was still the same plan of changing 
the papei money into biniple eliaiges upon lamls. 
Here the only diffeience consisted in allowing 
those secuiitKis tho power of rcassumiug the cha- 
r.aclcr of ciurent luoney. It wa'i evident that ibe 
subsfantne difficulty was not got over. All tlie 
menus devised for calling m and laismg the piicc 
of tlie paper were theroiuie illusory ; the end oi it 
would have been the going ou for a long time in 
the same tiacK, issuing a'^signats, which would fall 
more and mole every day: when they were be- 
come payable, tbeie would have been a forced 
payment. Unfortunately, jXiople can never foie- 
see the necessary saciificea, and dimmish their 
extent by making them at once. Nations hai o 
always been deficient in this sort of fuiesighb and 
courage at a financial crisis. 

To these proposed nieaua of calling iu the assig 
nats were associated otheia,f(ntnnatoly nioie piac- 
ticable but very insiifficient. The nun cable pi operty 
of the emigrants, easily aideablo, amounted to two 
hundred millions. Private cuiitiaets for tlie shaies 
of emigianta in the trading companies might pio- 
duce one hundred millions; the sbiu© lu their 
heritable property five hundred niilhous. But 
10 the first case capital would be withdrawn fioin 
commerce, in the second, a portion of the anuniut 
must be received by charges upon lands. It was 
intended to offer a premium to those who should 
complete their payments for the piopeity ahoady 
purchased, and it was hoped that eight bundled 
milUons might thus be* called in. Lastly, it was 
intended to put the great unleb houses, situated m 
Paris, into a lottery, this made a thousand millions 
more. Assuming that this scheme worked tho- 
roughly well, all that ive have been enurnoratiug 
might have caused the calling in of two thou- 
sand six hundi'ed millions ; nevertheless it would 
have been vei’y fortunate could one thousand five 
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hundred millious out of the total liavehceu called in; 
besides this sum was to be reissued in another way. 

A very judicious and humane measure had been re- 
cently decreed, the payment of tlte creditors of the 
emigrants. It bad been intended to make a separate 
payment in respect of each emigrant. As many of 
them were insolvent, the republic would not have 
paid their debts until their credits had been got in. 
But this individual liquidation would have been at- 
tended with endless delay. It would have been neces- 
sary to opon an account for each emigrant, to bring 
into such account his real as well as personal j)ro- 
perty, and Lo balance the whole with his debts; and 
his unfortunate creditors, almost all of them servants, 
mechanics, or shopkeepers, would have had to wait 
for payment twenty or thirty years. Gambon 
settled that the creditors of the emigrants should 
become creditors of the state, and should be im* 
mediately paiclj excepting those whose debtors were 
notoriously insolvent. Tlie republic might thus lose 
a few millions, but it would relieve very great dis- 
tres.s and confer an immense boon. Gambon the 
revolutiunist, was the originator of this very hu- 
mane idea. 

But Nvlule they were diaeussiug these unfortu- 
nate quostiona, the attention of government was 
unceasingly distracted by more pressing concerns, 
— the supply of Puri's, now almost entirely 
dv'stitute. Wc were now at the end of Vent6sc 
(the middle of Msxrch), the ahuUtiou of thciuax- 
huitut had not yet ha<l the odcct of reviving com- 
merce, and corn was not iu\povtcd. A number of 
deputies were distributed iu the neighbourhood of 
Pavia, and made reqiuhitions which were not obeyed. 
Although these requialtioua were still iu force for 
the supply of the great comitiuncs, and they were 
to pay the market price, the farmers alleged that 
they were abolished, and refused to comply mth 
them ; but this was not the greatest obstacle. The 
rivers nud cauals were entirely frozen. Not a boat 
could come up. The roads, covered with ice, wei'e 
impassable ; to render wheel-carriage practicable 
the roads must have been gravelled for twenty 
leagues round. The carts were plundered by the 
famished people on the road, whom the Jacobins 
goaded to madness, saying that the government was 
counter-revolutionary, that it suffered corn to rot 
in Paris, and that it intended to restore royalty'. 
While the arrivals dimini.shed, the consumption 
increased, as always happens iu such oases. Tlie 
fear of running short induced every one to lay iu 
provisions for several days. Bread was delivered 
as formerly on the presentation of tickets ; but 
every one magnified liis necessities. To favour 
their milk-women, their laundresses, or the country 
people, who brought them vegetables and poultry, 
the inhabitants of Paris gave them bread, which 
was preferred to money, on uccouiit of the dearth 
which afflicted the environs as much as Paris it- 
self. The bakers even sold dough to tho country 
people, and from fifteen hundred sacks the con- 
sumption had thus risen to nineteen hundred. Tho 
abolition of the maxhnim bad caused a rise in the 
price of all kinds of eatables; to reduce the price, 
the government had deposited meat and goods with 
the pork-butchers, the grocers, and the shopkeepers, 
to be sold at a low price. But these depositaries 
abused their trust, and sold at a higher rate than 
had been agreed upon. 


Tlie committees were every day in the groiitest 1 
alarm, and waited with extreme anxiety for the 
nineteen hundred sacks of flour which had become 
indispciianble. Boissy-d’Anglas, charged with the 
superinteudance of the supply of Jirticles of con- 
sumption, came continually to niako new reports, 
in order to tranquillize the public mind, and to 
endeavour to impart that confidence which the 
governmenb itself did not possess. In tliis situa- 
tion the same abuse was lavished ns heretofore. 

See,** said the Mountain, “ the effect of the abo- 
lition of the waxmtnn P* “ See,*’ rejilied the 
right side, ‘'the inevitable elTcct of yonr revolu- 
tionary measures!” Each of them hold out the 
accomplishment of the wishos of Ins own party as 
the only remedy, and called for inensureb Ircquciibly 
the most alien to the painful and all-ahsorbiiig 
subject. “Punish all the guilty !” said the right 
side, “repair all injustice, revise all tyrannical 
laws, repeal all the laws ngainsfc the huspeoted.” 

— “ No,” answered the Mountaineers; “renew 
your committees of govermnent; resLove to them 
their revolutionary energy > erase to persoeute 
the best patriots, and to raise up tlie aristocniey,” 
such were the nicuns yiropubod for the relief of the 
public distress. 

It is alw.ays such moments as these that parties 
fix upon for cotning to blows, and for carrying 
their schemes svith a high hand. The report so 
I long expected concerning Bil!aud-Varcnncs, Collot 
d’llerbois, Barrerc, and Vadier, was presoidcd to 
the assembly. The couunisbion of twenty-one 
decided upon accusation, and required the provi- 
sional arrest ; the arrest was hnmeduitcly voted 
by an immense majority. It was decreed that 
the four inculpated meiubcvs should be heard by 
the as.sembly, and that a solemn debate should 
be had upon the motion for placing them under 
accusation. This decisiuu had scarcely been pro- 
mulgated, wlien it was ];ropu&ed to reiustate in 
the presence of the assembly the proscribed 
deputies, who two months before had been dis- 
charged from all prosecution, but whose return 
among their colleagues had been prohibited. 
Sieyds, who Iiad kept silence for five years, 
who from the first months of the constituent as- 
sembly, had concealed himself in the cejikre, tliat 
his reputation and liis genius might bo for- 
gotten, aud whom tlie dictatorship had overlooked 
as an unsociable character, incapable of conspir- 
ing, and no longer dangerous wlicn he ceased to 
use his pen, Sieyes emerged from his long ab- 
stractedness, aud said that, since the sovereignty of 
the laws seemed to be restoi*ed, he should re- 
sume the right of speaking. So long as the outrage 
committed upon the national repreaentation was 
not atoned for, the sovereignty' of the Jaws, ac- 
cording to him, was not re-e&tablished. “ Your 
whole history,” said he to the convention, “is 
divided into two periods ; from the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the day of your meeting, to the 31st of 
May, the oppression of the convention by the 
misguided people ; from the 31st of May up to the 
present time, the oppression of the people by^ the 
convention, herself tyrannized. From this day you 
will show to the world that you are become f i-ee by 
recalling your colleagues. Such a measure cannot 
even be discussed ; U is one of absolute right.” 
The Mountaineers uplifted their voices against this j 
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mode of icisoiimg “All tint jou have done then 
IS null'” (. Limtd Cunboii Huso (.xtondc 1 
1 iboius, that multitude of 1 iwsj all tlie deciecs that 
coiifaLitutu tlie picfaPiit g ivcxmneiitj lie then uuU ' 
and the sih ition <f Tiauce, cftecUd by joui 
com igc md y )iu eCfoi ts, Al tUib la null Sifeye^aiud 
til it he n i& not i ightly uuduatood The asbemhly, ' 
iiLiLithclcss, oiclmed the le-inatiitemeut of those ' 
flcputiLs who had escaped the scaflold Those ' 
fimous piosciiptsj Ismudj Hemi Lanvieie, ' 
Louvetj I,iii(?vilheic-Lt pau\j Douket de Ponte- 
coulanh tntcicd amidst thoaing “Why,” ex- 
claimed Chunei, “wia thcie n >t a ca'vnn deep 
enough to save fiomthe tXLLUtKjne.iblhp eloquence 
of Veignniid and the genius oi Condoicet ' * 

The Mount uneeis weie iiidignant, many riiei 
iniduniiiis even, al umed at seeuig tlie luadtis ol i, 
fiction who h id opposed so d ingeioua l itfaifltanee 
to tlie levolutioii uy system le enter the assembly, 
went over once nioie to the Mountain iliutiut, 
tint Thcimidorian so inimical to llobespienc, nho 
had hy a ninaclc e&eiped the fate ot PJulippeau, 
Lesage Sonault, a iinn ol siumd disci etion, but a 
decJaiocI ciieniy to all countei imolutioa, lastly, 
Lecointie, the lesolute adverauy of Billaud, Col 
lot, and B mere, — Lecoiutie, who h id five months 
bctoie been deeUied a ciluumiitoi foi denouucjmg 
the 8Qveu leiniiuing meiuhci-i of the old commit- 
tees, ag un went o\cv to the left side “ You know 
not wh it you aie doing ” said Thunoi to Ins col 
le vguea tin se inea w ill lies ei forgive you ” Locoin 
tie pioposed tint some diatinetion should be nude, 
‘'Rcoill the ptoaeiihed deputies," said he, “but in- 
quire which of llieiii took ai ms ag mist the countiy by 
exciting the dcjmtnients to niauiiection, and these 
lattei do not ig im call among you ” Allofthembad 
111 tact t iken arms L luvet hesitated not to confess 
this, and jnopnsed to decl iie that the depai fcmeiits 
whieh had iisen m Juno 1793 hud deserved well of 
the country Ileie Tullieu got up, and alaiined at 
tlie boldness of the Giionauis, opposed the two 
motions of Ltcouitio and Louvet Both weic 
leiused While the assembly weie leculUng the 
piosciihod Girouilms, Paclie, Bouchotte, tandCaiat 
welt, lefeued to the cxaDuuatiou of the committee 
of genezal safety 

llesoli Lions ‘lueh as these weie not calculated to 
ti inquillize the public uuud Tho incieostng scai 
City lit length made the asscinbly idopt a measuie 
which had been postponed foi seveial days, and 
wluoli could not f ul to mcicuse the iintation to the 
highest pitch, — namely, to put the uiliabUants of 
Puis to a certain allowance of food Boissy 
d’Aughis appealed befinc the assembly of the 25th 
Vtntose (Maieh Ibth) and pioposed, m ordei to 
pi event waste and to ensuie to oach a suthcient 
slme of piovisions, to limit eveiy individual to a 
ceit-iin quantity ot bieid Thenurabei of peisons 
composing each fuiuly was to be stated on the 
ticket, and no more thin one pound of bread pti 
d ly was to be allowed foi each person Thisregu 
hition being adheied to, tlie commission of supplies 
could pledge themselves that the city would not 
want food Tlic Muuntaineci, Homme, pioposed 
to laise the allowance of woiknig men to a pound 
and a halt. The upper classes, he said, possessed 
the means of procuiing butcliOia’ meat, nee, oi 
vegetables, but the eoiuiuon people being unable to 
buy any thing but bievad, ought to have more of it 


Homme’s pioposition w is adopted, mid the Tlioi 
inuU 11 uis legietted that they hiid not thenisehcb 
Xiroj os( d it, so as they should have onsimd the 
aup^ 01 1 of the lowei classes, iiid thus hive iheniied 
them fiom the Mount im 

Ni soowci was UuTi deevee passed, than it excited 
an ixtipine ftiment. in the populous quiitcis of 
Pans The levolutiouibts did all they could to 
aggiavate Us etfeet, and nevei cilled Boissy 
d’Auglas any othci thauBoissy Pennine The next 
diy biitoiu, tho 27th Vtnto-^e (Ala ell 13), when 
the deciee was foi tin fiibt tune caiiaed into exe 
eution, a gicat tnniult aioso in the faiiboiugb S imt 
Antoine and Saint M nee lu llioie had been 
di&tiibuted among six humlicd and thuty six thou 
aantl iiih ibitaiUs,oigh teen bundled and ninety seven 
sad s of floui Tliiee hundied md twenty tom 
tlioiisand citizens liadieceived the additional lialf 
pound allowed to Jahoiucis suppoiting thein&elveii 
by manual hboin Nevcithclcas, it ippeaiecl au 
new to the people of tin f lubcmigs to be leihiced to 
a Bittled allow nice, that they nude gi it com 
plaints Some women, who weie toiibtantly at 
tending the clubs, and who weio ilways learly to 
cieatcaiiot, made a distuibauce in tlie si etion of 
the Obseiv atone Ibo usual agitatois of the si e 
tion joined these women They wanted to pieaciit 
a petition to the convention, hut foi tins pui poise it 
was lecjin&ito thattheae should be a meeting ot the 
whole section, and it was not lawful to meet on any 
otbci day than on the Decadi Tliey neveitheless 
beleagueied tho civil comniUtee, and demanded at 
then hands with thieatcning language tho luy& of 
the hall wheicthe Bittmge wcic held, andonjcfusal 
of the CDUimutee, the mob demanded tint the 
committee should send one of its niembei& to ae 
company the assemblage to tlie convention The 
committee complied, and appointed tliem one of ita 
members to legulatetlic movement, and to pievont 
distui banco A siinilai scene was taking pi ice it 
the simo moment in the section of rmisteize A 
coucomse had collected tlicie, and waa about jom 
ing Itself to the section of the Obseivatoue 
Both of them fell in together, and pioceeded toge 
tliei tow lids the convention One of tlie img 
leaders undertook to be proiocutoi, and was con 
ducted with some few of the petitioneia to the bar 
The ic&t of the mob icmamed outside making a 
fnghtiul noi&e “We aie in want of bread I” said 
the oiatoi oi tho deputation “We can almost 
lament all the Baciifices that we have made for the 
revolution ” At these woids the assinibly, highly 
indignant, abruptly stopped him, and seveial lUem- 
beis lose to lepiess such nnboconiing language. 
“Biead * bread shouted the petitioners, thump 
I ing on iho bai Upon tins insolent conduct, the 
assembly dcsiied them to betuiiied out of the hall 
Tianquillity however was restoied, tho Sjieakei 
hnished Ins haiangue and aaid, that, till the. wants 
of the people were supplied, they would do nothing 
but shout 2/itJ lepuhho foi eiei ' The pic&ident, 
Tlubaudeau ieplied with fiimiiess to this seditious 
spec h, and without inviting the petitioneis to the 
bonouis of the sitting, sent them about then busi- 
ness The committee of geneial safety , which bad 
already collected some battalions of tlie sections, 
cleared the doois of the a&semhiy, and dispersed 
the mob 

This scene pioduced a afioug impression on th® 
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public mind Tho daily tlueata of the Jicobma 
diftused tluougU the sections of tho fAiiboiirgs, 
then inflamm itoiy plicaids, whciem they gave 
notice tint an lu luicction would taho place witlitn 
eight days, if the pitiiota ueie not discharged fioin 
cvLiy piosecutioii whatever, and if the constitu 
tioii of 1703 weie not enforced, thou assembhta 
almost puhlitly liolden in the c‘{)ffce houses of the 
fuibouiga, Uatly, tins lecent attempt at not, dn 
closed to the oou\eution the scheme of anew 31 st 
of Ma} Ihe ngUt side, the leiiisUted Giiondists, 
and the riicimidoiians all of them equally cx 
posed to thieitis, consideied as to taking measuics 
to pievcntany new attaclt upon the national icpie 
sentatiou Siey6s, wlio had icccntly rcappeaicd 
upon the stage, and hecoine a inenibci of the coni 
inittee of public welfare, pioposed to the united 
committees a soit of mait? il 3 uv, intended to pie 
vent any new violence being committed against the 
convention Tina bill declaied la seditious eveiy 
concoaiae of people wheieia the piopoaal ii intent 
of ittackirig piibhe or piivate piopexty, of icstuimg 
10 } ilty, of ovcithiowing the lepublie and the con 
sUtutiun of 1793,01 of meeting at the iemjile, t» 
the eonventioii, A-c , should be euteit lined Ctci) 
niembei of such an .isscmhlago w is to he liable to 
tianspoitatioii If aftei thiec wuiiiiigs fi >in the 
nngisati itep tho concouisc did not dispeiae, foice 
wia to be employed, and while %v uling tov the 
junction of the public foiee, all the uljoiiung 
aeetuuis weie to sund then own hiitdions An 
insult offeitd to «i repicHcntative of tlie people w is 
to be punished by ti Liispoitation, outi ige, attended 
with violence, by death One bell only was to 
itm-uii m i^aiis, and to bo placed m the 2Wc? of 
L^Umte If any mob oi coiieuuiso of people should 
be maiching towaids the convention, this bell was 
to sound tlic alaim (tocsin) inimedi vtely At this 
signal all the sections weie bound to assemble, 
and to maich to tho lelief of the national repieseii 
tatiom If the convention should be dissolved oi 
its fieedom eon&ti uned, diieetioiis wcie given to 
all these membeis who could escape, to leive 
Pans immediately, and to lepaii to Chalons sm- 
Mvine, a.ad all the deputies absent on leave oi on 
mission ueie to be oideied to jom them Tiie 
geneials weie also to send them tioops from tlie 
iiontieis, mid the new convention formed at Cha- 
lons, the only depositary of the legitimate autho- > 
nty, was to much to Pans, to set at libeity the | 
endangeied poiLion of the national lepiesentation, 
and punish the authois of the treason ible attempt 
Tho committee received this bill with gieat 
cordiality. Sieyes w is commissioned to make the 
repoit upon it, and to piesent it as speedily as 
possible to the assembly The i evolutioniats, on 
theu part, emboldened by the late raovement, 
fiudvng in the dearth a most favour ible opportu 
luty, perceiving that the danger was inci easing in 
regard to theu party, and that the fatal moment 
for BillauJ, Collot, Ban^ie, and Vadiei, was ap- 
^ pioaclnng, bestirred themselves with gieaterrio 
lenee, and thought seriously of getting up a sedi- 
tion The electoial club and the popular society 
of the Q,uuize-VingtB had been dissolved The 
revolutionists, depiwed of this place of leluge, had 
distributed themselves among the sectional assem 
bliea, which weie held every Decadi they oceu 
pied the faubourgs Saint Antoine and Samt Mar 


eeau, and tho quiitcia ot the imipl ml of the 
Cite llicy weie to be ‘?ecn jn tlie ca/is sitn tied m 
the CLUtie of the&o ditleient qiiutLia, they pio 
jected a comnioti ni, but witln ut hiving either any 
settled pi in oi ael nowle l^etl leideift ^bnung 
them weie to be found sevual men cumjnomised 
cithoi in the itvduiuu iiy cuinmitt ts oi m dit 
feitut olhcul eipieiticb, who pissessed eunaidei 
able mfliicnce o\ei the muUitudL , but none of 
these hid a deeideil supciioutj Ihey meisuied 
theu aticngth one igiiiiit the otliei, wcio bj uo 
means oil \ciy good teini&with eieh uthei,aiidii id, 
nioiaovei, no connimmeation wliitevci with the 
deputies of the Mountain 

The old populu Icidub, aUvijs allud witli Pan 
ton 01 with Robespioiie, a eho with the htads of 
the govumnent, h id served a- iiitLiuiedi ite agents 
ti> give the w itchwoid to the popukiLG iiuL both 
one and tiie othci hid peiishcd I he new leideis 
Weie peifeet stiaiigeia to the new leideia ol ilie 
Moimtam tlieylnd notliiug in eommuii with Lliem 
blit then daiigci »iiid then attaeliiueiit to the 
same cause Besides, tho Mount mu ei deputies 
being left in tlie mmoiity m tho assembly and 
accused of conspiuiig in oidei to lecovti power, the 
fito of eveiy dole iftd paitj, tliey wi ic iiiidei the 
necessity of jnsldjnig thembeives eviij da>, and 
obliged to )ii>tobt tint they were not cmbpiiiiig 
lUe usml lesultot hueli i posiuon is to suggest a i 
wish that othcis sliould c)uspiit,and i repugnaiico 
to coiispiie oneself So the Mountauieois said 
evciy (1 1\, Tho people will n$^, th people must use, 
but they would nut have diied to enter into any 
cmibiiutini with the peo])Ie with a aievv of in 
diiciiig tint msuiieetion Ihcre were eited seve 
1 il iiupaudcnt cxpre'vbi ns used by Duhem and 
M uibon Montaud in a caje the one \s well as the 
othei exhibited vtiy little leseive ol discietion in 
having uttered them i 5 ie declamations made b} 
Leoiiaid Bouidon to tho sectional y aociet} of the 
Rue du Veit Bois weie al-^o lepcitcd they weie 
likely enmigli to hive taken plueo on his put, lut 
neither of them coiiesponded with tho patiiots 
As foi Bill lud, Collot, ind Baireie, who weie 
more intereited than iiij othei persona in a uom- 
I motion, the} weic afiaid that by talnug part 
theicui, they should augment the evils ot then own 
position, already veiy dangeioua 

The patiiots, tlieiefoic, pxocteded alone, without 
much unity of puipose, as is almost livv ijb the 
else when tlieie aie no longei any junrninent 
leadeis They iiin fiom one to the otlici, gave 
the watchword from street to street ind liom 
quaitei to quaitei, and gave intelligLiiec th it this 
01 that section was going to pic'^eut a jictition, or 
to .itteiupt a moYoment At the emumenceraent 
of levolutuni, when a \iaity makes Us hrat ap 
pe 11 . luce, when it gets its leadeis, when success 
and novelty huiiy the mass along in its tiam, 
when it discouceits its adveraaiies by the boldness 
of its attacks, the absence of unit} and method are 
compensated by the common evcitement, on the 
contiai}, when it is once foiced to defend itself, 
when it IS deprived of its impulsive nioi ement, and 
known to its adver»aiieSj it has more need than 
ever of goad conduct and older Bat that good 
conduct and older, almost always impossible to 
pieacive, becomes abaolutel} so when the induen- 
till leaders have disappe tied Such was the posi- 
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tiou of tliQ patriot party in Vontose, yeax’ IH. (end 
of March) : it ^vaa no longer the torrent of the 
14tli of July, of tlio 5tli and Gth of Ootober^ of tiie 
10th of August, or of tho Slst of May. It waa the 
association of a few men, inured by long discord to 
hoBtility, seriously compromiaed, full of energy and 
obstinacy, it is true, but more able to fight despe- 
rately than to conquer, 

Aocordiug to the old custom of preceding every 
movement by au imperious and yet measured peti- 
tion, tlie sections of Aloriti’euil and the Quinze- 
Viixgta, included in the faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
drew up ono perfectly analogous with all those that 
had been made previous to the great insurrections. 
It was agreed that it should be presented on the 
1st Germinal (March 21). This was the veiy day 
that the Gominittoes had resolved to propose the 
law of grand police devised by Sieyca. Besides 
the deputation who was to pi'eacut the petition, 
ai^ assemblage of patriots took care to proceed 
towards the Tuileriea ; thither they all ran in 
crowds, and in the old fashion they formed imme- 
i'QUS parties, whose cry was: Tlie convention for 
ever! The Jacobins for ever! doivn mth the aristo- 
crats ! The young, men, witli hair turned back and 
black nechclotlis, hud goiio over from the Palais 
Royal to the Tuileries, and formed opposing par- 
liaa, shouting ; The convention for ever! dozen ivitk [ 
the TerrorkisJ The petitioners were conducted to 
the bar, The iangiuago of their petition was ex- 
tretuely niodurate; they called to mind the distress 
of the people, but without acrimony j they denied 
the justice of tlie charges levelled against the 
patriots, but without recriniiDatiiig against their 
adversaries. They simply made the remark, that 
in these charges there was a misconception both of 
the past services of the patriots, and the position 
in which they uow were placed j tliey admitted, 
moreover, that excesses had been committed, but 
added, that the parties, whoever they were, were 
composed of men and not of gods, “ The sections 
of the Quhize-Vingts and of MontreuU,” said they, 
^‘^are not come, therefore, to demand of you us 
general measures, either banishajeut or the spilling 
of blood against this or that party, measures which 
confound mere error with crime ; they only see in 
Erenchmen so many brethren, difierently organ- 
ized, it is true, but all rnernbers of the sunic 
family. They come to solicit you lo use an instru- 
ment which is ill your liauds, and which is the 
only efiicacious one for terminating our political 
tempests ; that is the constitutiuu of 1703. Or- 
gaui2e from ti\is day forth that popular constitu- 
tion wliich the Freiicli people have accepted and 
sworn to defend. That constitution will reconcile 
all interests, tranquillize the public mind, and con- 
duct you to the termination of your lahonra.” 

This insidious proposition compi*iaod all that the 
revohitianiats desired at the moment. In point of 
fact, tliey tlioiighfc that the constitution, in expelling 
the convention, would bring back to the legislature, 
to the executive power, and to the municipal ad- 
rninisirations, their leadei’s as well as themselves. 
This WU3 a grave error ; hut they clung to that 
hope, and thought that, witliout expressing dan- 
gerous suggestions, sucli as the release of the 
patriots, the suspension of all proceedings against 
them, and tlie formation of a new commune at 
I’avib, they should find its acGOTn]>libhinent by 


merely putting ilio constitution in force. Jf tha 
convention rejected their request, if she did not 
explain lieraclf precisely, and did not fix an eoi’ly 
period, she would avow that she had no Llesire fui' 
the constitution of 1793. The president, Thibau- 
deau, made them a very firm reply, winch con- 
cluded Avith these Avords, as severe as they Avere 
plain spoken *. The convention has never consi- 
dered that the sturdy and faithful defenders of 
liberty of the faubourg Antoine, are the originators 
of the insidious petitions which have been tnado.” 
No aoonei* had the presideixt finished, than tho 
deputy Chasles hastened to mount the tribune, to 
demand that the declaration of rights should be 
exposed to view in the hall of the convention, as 
one of the articlus of the constitution required. 
Tallieu succeeded him in the tribune. I ask 
those men,” said he, “Avho now show themselves 
such ardent defenders of the constitution, those 
who aeom to have adopted the rallying cry of a sect 
which sprang up at the conclusiun of the constituent 
assembly, The constitution and nothing hut the con- 
stitutioUf — I ask them if it waa not they Avho shut 
it up in a box 1” Cheers from one quarter, and 
groans and shouts from another, interrupted Tal- 
licn; ho resumed his speech amid the disturbances 
Notliiiig,” ho continued, shall prevent me from 
spealuDg my opinion when I am among tlio rejire- 
sentatWea of tUe people. We are all lor a coneti- 
tution Avith a firm government, and Avjth that 
government Avhicli it prescribesj and it is not right 
that cei'tain members should make the people 
boUeve that there are in this assembly persons 
not Avell affected to the constitution. We must 
now take measures to prevent them from slandering 
tlio puro and res[)ectivble majority of the conven- 
tion.” Yes, yes,” was the general cry from all 
aides. ‘‘That constitution,” proceeded Tallien, 

“ which they followed up, not by laws calculated to 
perfect it and to render its execution practicable, 
but by tho revolutionary goverumeut— that con- 
slitiition wc must put in action, and we luuat im- 
part life to it. But we shall nut be so imprudent 
as to desire to carry it into effect Avithout organic 
laws, so as to expose it imperfect and defenceless 
to all the enemies of the republic. Ear this reason, 

I move that a report be prepared without delay 
ns lo the moans of putting ilie constiLutiun in force, 
and that it he decreed that from henceforth there 
shall be no iiitennocliate agency between the pre- 
sent government and the government that is to be 
settled.” Tallien descended from tlie tribune 
amidst universal denioastrations of tlio satisfaction 
of the assembly, Avhom liia reply liad relieved from 
some embarrassment. The preparation of organic 
laws was a happy pretext fur deferring tlie pro- 
mulgation of the constitution, and furnishing the 
means of modifying it. It pi’esented an oppoi’tu- 
iiity for a new revision, like that to which the con- 
stitution of 1791 was subjected. The deputy ; 
Miaulle, a moderate Mountaineer, approved Tal- ' 
lien's proposal, and admitted, with him, that they 
ought not to be too precipitate in carrying the con- 
stitution into effect : but lie maintained that there 
could not be any inconvenience in giving it pub- 
licity; and lie moved that it sliould be engraved on 
marble tablets and set up in all places of public 
resort. Thibaudeau, alarmed at the idea of such 
publicity being giveu to a constitution framed in a 
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moment of democratic frenzy, gave up the chair to 
Clauscl, nnd ascended the tribune. “ Legislators,” 
said he, " we ought not to assimilate ourselves to 
tiiose jjricsts of antiquity who had two ways of 
expressing themselves, the one secret, the other 
ostensible. We must have the eourage to say 
what we think of this constitution, j and were it 
even to strike me dead, as it last year struck those 
who presumed to make observations iigainst it, 
stih would 1 speak.” After a long interruption 
occasioned by ehcoring, Thibaudeau boldly asserted 
that there would be danger in publishing a con- 
stitution which certainly was not known to those 
who g(j highly extolled it. A democratic consti- 
tution,” said he, “ is not one in which the people 
thembeWea exorcise all the powers:” “ No I no 1” 
exclaimed a multitude of voices.” ‘‘It is,” re- 
sumed Thibaudeau, “that under which, by a 
wise distribution of all the powers, the people 
enjoy liberty, ecpmlity, and peace. Now I do not 
perceive tliis in a constitution, that would place 
ail usurping commune or factious Jacobins by the 
side of the national representation j which would 
not give to Iho national representation the direction 
of the armed force in the ])lacG where it is sitting, 
and w'ould thus deprive it of the moans of de- 
fending itself and of maintaining its dignity; which 
would grant to a fraction of the people the right of 
partial insurrcctiou and tlie faculty of overthrowing 
the state. To no purpose are we told that an 
organic law will correct all theao iiiconvonienccs. 
A simple law may be altered by tho legislature ; 
but aiTaugemciita so important as those which 
will be comprehended in these organic laws must 
be as immutable as the constitution itself. More- 
over, organic laws are not framed in a fortnight, 
or even in a month ; and in the meantime, 1 pro- 
pose that no publicity be given to the constitution; 
that great vigour be imparted to tlio goverumeut, 
and that even, if it be requisite, new powers be 
given to the committee of public welfare.” Tlii- 
baudeau descended from the tribune amidst ap- 
plause bestowed on the boldness of hia declaration. 
It was then proposed to close the discussion im- 
mediately. The president put the question as to 
closing the debate, to the vote, and almost the 
Nvhole assembly rose to support it. The irritated 
Mountaineers complained that they had not had 
time to hear wliat the president said, and that they 
knew not wliat had been proposed ; they wore not 
attended to, and the assembly passed on to other 
business. Legendre then moved the appointment 
of a coTumission of eleven members, whose sole 
duty it would be to consider the organic laws with 
wliich the constitution was to be accompanied. 
This suggestion was forthwith adopted. The com- 
mittees at that moment announced that they had 
an important report to make, and SieySa ascended 
the tribune to submit his law of grand police. 

While these different scenes wero passing in the 
intoidor of the assembly, the greatest disturbance 
prevailed without. The patriots of the faubourg, 
who had not been able to get into tlie hall, had 
dispersed themselves at the Carrousel and in the 
gardens of the Tuileries ; they were waiting there 
with impatience, and uttering their accustomed 
clamour, till the result of their scheme with re- 
spect to the convention should be known. Some 
of them had come down from the galleries to re- 


port to the otliers what luid passed ; and giving 
them a false account, they liad told them that the 
petitioners had been maltreated. Then it was that 
the disturbance among them increased; some ran 
off to the faubourgs to say that their delegates 
wei*G ill u.scd at the convention; others scoured the 
garden, driving before them all the young men 
they met; they had even seized three of them and 
thrown them into the great basin of the Tuileries. 
The committee of general safe/y, observing these 
disoi’ders, had directed the drums to beatj for tlie 
purpose of calling together the neighbouring see- 
tioiia. Meanwhile the danger was urgent; and it 
required time for the sections to be called together 
and to assemble. The committee was suiTOundcd 
by a crowd of young men, who had collected to the 
number of a thousand or twelve hundred, armed 
with walking canes, and well eiiougli inclined to 
fall upon the groups of patriots, who had not yet 
encountered any opposition. The committee ac- 
cepted their proffered assistance, and authorized 
tlicni to perform the part of police in the garden. 
They then rushed upon the parties who were shout- 
ing TheJacohms forever! {Vm les Jacobins) dis- 
persed them after a long scuffle, and drove back 
part of thorn towards the hall of the convention. 
Some of the patriots again went up into the galle- 
ries, and tliere caused a sort of confusion by their 
sudden entry. At thi.s momeut, Sioyca was con- 
cluding his report on the law of grand police. An 
adjournment was demanded ; from tlio Mountain 
shouts wore heard of It is a bloody law I It is 
martial laio ! They mint to mahe the convention to 
leave ParisI^ With these cries was mingled the 
noise of the fugitives from the garden. Great agi- 
tation ensued. A voice exclaimed, " The royalktB 
are assasmaiing the patmisi' A disturbance was 
heard at the doors; the president put on hia hat. 

A great majority of the ussemhly said that the 
danger provided against by Sieyea’.s law bad al- 
ready occurred, that it ought to be voted immo- 
<liately. "To the vote I to the vote I” was the 
general cry. The law was put to tlie vote, and 
carried by an immense majority, amidst the 
loudest cheering. The members of the left ex- 
tremity refused to take any part in the delibera- 
tion. At length, quiet was gradually restored, and 
the speakers began at last to be heard. “ The 
conyeatioa. has been imposed upon,” cried Du- 
hera. Clause!, who then came in, said he came to 
bid the convention be of good clicer. “ We don’t 
want to be told to be of good cheer,” replied 
several voices. CJausel continued, and reported ^ 
that the good citizens had come to make a rampart 
of their bodies for the national representation. He 
was cheered. " It is thou,” cried Ruamps, "who 
hast instigated these mobs, in order to cause the 
passing of an atrocious law.” Clausel would have 
replied, but ho could not make himself heard. The 
law voted with such precipitation was then at- 
tacked. "The law has been passed,” said the 
president, "wo must not re-open the debate.” 
"There is a conspiracy with those outside,” said 
Tallien; "no matter, we must resume afresh the 
discussion of the bill, and prove that the conven- 
tion can deliberate even amidst mni'derers.” Tal- 
lien’s proposal was adopted, and the bill of Sieyto 
was anew taken into consideration. The discussion 
, was then conducted with greater tranquillity, and 
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wliUe tliey wguq deliberating within the hall, order 
was reatorod without. The young -men, victorious 
over the Jacuhina, requested leave to present them- 
selves to the assembly *, they were introduced by a 
deputation, and ])rot6sted their patriotic intentions 
and their devotedness to the national representa- 
tion. They withdrew after having been loudly 
cheered. The convention persisted in. discussing 
the law of police before they quitted the idace, 
voted it eJauso by clause, and at length brohe up at 
ten at night. 

This day left both parties convinced of the ap- 
proach of some great event. The patriots, repulsed 
by the closing of the debate in the convention, and 
beaten with walking canes in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, went to Llie faubourgs, there to vent their 
rage, and to excite tlie moh to riot. The assembly 
plainly saw that she was about to be attacked, and 
I Considered how she should avail lieraelf of the tute- 
I lary law that had just been passed. 

I The morrow was likely to bring as grave a dis- 
cussion ^\f^ that of the present day. In fact, BU- 
laud, Collot, Bari'cre, and Vadier, were to be heard 
before the convention. A crowd of patriots and 
women had thronged very early to occupy the gal- 
leries. Tlio young men, more prompt, hud got 
there before them, and prevented tlie women from 
entering. They had turned them away rather 
roughly, and some scuftles had ensued around the 
hail, In tlie meantime numerous patrols, on 
fluty in the environs, Jiad maintained the public 
peace j the galleries had filled without much dis- 
turbance, and from eight in the morning till noon 
the time had been spent in singing patriotic aii*s. 
Oil one side was sung the Retell du PeiipUi on the 
other, the Marseillaise, while the deputies were 
taking tlieir places. The president at length took 
the chair amidst sliouts of Long live the convention! 
Long Ixte the republic ! The accused had entered 
and seated theinselvea at the bar, and the discus- 
sion was awaited in profound silence. 

Robert Liudet immediately required to speak on 
a motiou of order. It was surmised that this ir- 
reproacluible man, whom none had dared to accuse 
along with the other members of the committee of 
public safety, was going to defend his old colleagues. 
Ic was liberal in him to do this, for he had still 
less to do than Carnot and Prieur (of the Cote- 
d’Or), with the political measurt® of the late com- 
mittee of public welfare. He had not accepted 
the department of supplies and conveyance, with- 
out mailing it to be expre.ssly understood that he 
should be disconnected with the operations of his 
colleagues, that lio should never deliberate with 
them, nay, that he should even have his office in 
another place. He had refused to incur the joint 
responsibility before tlie danger ; the danger ap- 
peared, and ho generously came fonvard to bear 
his part. It was the settled opinion that Carnot 
and Pneur (of the C6te-d’Or) would follow this 
example ; accordingly, several voices on the right 
were raised at once to oppose Robert Liudet’s 
being heard. — ^'The accused are entitled to have 
the first word,” was the cry ; “ they must begin 
before either their accusers or their defenders.” — 
“ Yesterday,” said Bourdon (of the Oise), a plot 
was hatched to save the accused, the good citizens 
have thwarted it. To-day recourse is had to other 
means, scruples are awakened in honest men, whom 


the accusation has distinguialied from their col- 
leagues; they now come forward to associate them- 
selves with the guilty, in order to retard justice 
by new impediments.” llobort Liudet replied that 
the intention was to try the entire government, 
that he had been a member of it, that in conse- 
quence, he ought not to consent that a distinction 
should bo made between him and his colleagues, 
and that he claimed his share of tlie responsibility. 
One could hardly resist such an act of geiieruaity 
and courage; Robert Lindet obtained permission to 
speak. He depictured at great length the immense 
labours of the committee of public welfare; he de- 
monstrated its activity, its foresight, and its eminent 
services; and made every body sensible that the ex- 
citement of zeal produced by the struggle had alone 
caused the excessea withwliich certain members of 
that government were charged. This speech, which 
lasted six hour.s, was not heard without many inter- 
ruptions. Tho ingrates, already forgetting the 
services of the accused, considered this enumera- 
tion of the obligations owing to them rather tedious; 
and some members even had the indecency to say 
that this speech ought to bo jn’Inted at Lindet’s 
expence, because it would cost the republic too 
much. The Girondists were ruffled on hearing tho 
federalist insurrection alluded to, ajul tlio cala- 
mities it had caused. Every party found aome- 
thing to complain of. At length, tho assembly 
adjourned to tlie following clny, making up its 
mind not to allow any more of tliose long deposi- 
I tions in favour of the accused. Carnot and Prieur 
(of the Cote-d'Or) desired, however, to be heard in 
their turn ; they were anxious, like Lindet, to 
generously afford assistance to their colleagues, 
aud at the same time to justify themselves against 
a great cloud of accusations, which could not be 
urged against Billaud, Collot, and Barrh’e, with- 
out involving them also. The signatures of Carnot 
.wd Prieur (of the C6te-d’0r), were in point of 
fact found on those orders wliicli container] the 
gravest accusations. Carnot, whoso reputation was 
very great, of whom it was said in France and 
throughout Europe, tliat he organized the means 
of obtaining victory, and whose courageous con- 
tests with Saint-Just and Robespierre were well 
known, Carnot could not be heard with indiffer- 
ence and without a sort of respect. He obtained 
leave to speak. “ It belongs to myscH’,” said he, 
‘Ho justify the committee of publio welfaz’e ; it 
belongs to myself, who first dared to openly at- 
tack Robespierre and Saliit-Just and he might 
have added, to myself, who dared attack them 
while you obeyed their slightest orders, and decreed 
at their pleasure all tho executions they required 
at your hands. He first explained how his signa- 
ture and that of his colleagues, who had no con- 
cern whatever in the political acts of the committee, 
nevertheless appeared at tho lout of the most san- 
guinary orders. '* Overwhelmed,” said he, by the 
immense pressure of business, having three or four 
hundred matters to settle every day, and very often 
no time for meals, we had agreed to lend our sig- 
natures to one another ; we higiied a multitude of 
documents without reading them; 1 sigiiedordersfor 
placing persons under accusation, and my colleagues 
signed orders for military movements and plans ot 
attack, without either one or the other having time 
to enter into any explanation concerning them. 
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The necesMty for this iimneiise labour had required 
tliat individual diotator&hipj which each one had 
reciprocally granted to the other. Without this, 
the business never could have been got through. 
The order to arrest one of the most useful of iny 
emjiloyds in the war department, an order for 
which I attacked Saint-Just and Ilobespierre and 
denounced them as usurpers, lliat very order I liad 
signed without knowing it. Thus our signature 
proves nothing, and it cannot be adduced in evi- 
dence of our pai'ticipation in the acts laid to the 
charge of the late government.’* Caimot then 
endeavoured to justify Ina accused colleagues. 
Though admitting, without expressly saying so, 
that they had formed part of the passionate and 
violent men of the committee, he declared that 
they had been the first to nse up against the tri- 
umvirate, and that the indomitable character of 
Billaud-Vareimes had been the greatest obstacle 
that Robespierre had encountered in his progress. 
Prieur (of the Cdte-d’Or), who in the ni.iuufacture 
of the arms and ammunition, had rendered quite 
as great services as Carnot, and wlio had given the 
same signatures and in precisely the same manner, 
repeated Carnot’s declaration, and insisted, like 
him and Lindet, on sharing tlie responsibility which 
pressed upon the accused. 

Here the convention found itself plunged again 
into the perplexities of a discussion which had 
been several times opened, and which had never 
terminated in anything else than a frightful con- 
fusion. Was not this example, afforded by three men 
enjoying universal consideration and voluntarily 
declaring themselves jointly responsible for the 
late goveriimert, a warning for the convention 1 
was it of no consequence that every body had more 
OP less been an accomplice of the old committees, 
and that the convention herself ought to come 
forward and seek to be put in irons, as did Lindet, 
Carnot, and I’rieur ? In point of fact, the conven- 
tion had not attacked tyranny till after the three 
men whom she now wished to puuish as her accom- 
plicesj and as for tlieir passions, she liad identified 
herself with them all; she was even more culpable 
than they, if she had not participated in their feel- 
ings, for she had sanctioned all cheir excesses. 

Thus, during the 4th, 6th, and 6th (xerminal 
(24th, 25th, and 26th of March), the discussion 
became a frightful squabble. Every moment 
the name of a fresh member was brought in ques- 
tion, that member demanded permission to justify 
himself, he recriminated in his turn ; and ou one 
side and the other digressions equally long and 
dangerous took place. It was then decreed that 
the accused and the members of the commission 
should alone have the privilege of speaking, for 
the purpose of discussing the facts, article by 
article, and every deputy was forbidden to attempt 
to justify himself even if his name were mentioned. 
It was no good passing'this decree; every moment 
the discussion again became general, and there was 
not an act but was flung back from one to the other 
with fearful violence. The commotion which ex- 
isted on the preceding days kept still increasing ; 
there was but one pass word in the faubourgs. 
We must go to the convention, to demand bread, 
the constitution of 1703, and the release of the 
patriots. Unfortunately, the quantity of flour 
rveceasary for furnishing the eighteen hundred 


sadcs not having arrived in Paris on the 6th, there 
could not bo distri billed on the morning of tlie 7th 
more than a half ration, with a promise of the 
other half in the evening. The women of the 
section of the Gravilliers, in the quarter of the 
Temple, refused the half ration offered them, and 
assembled tumultuously in the Rue du Vert Bois, 
Some of them, wlio had their cue, strove to 
form a mob, and taking with them all the women 
whom they met, bent their steps towards the coii- 
voutioii. While they were on their road thither, 
the leaders ran to the house of the president of 
the section, forcibly seized his bell and the keys 
of the hall of meeting, and set about forming an 
illegal assembly, They appointed a president, 
and a secretary, and read several times that 
article of the declaration of rights which pro- 
claimed insurrection to be a right and a duty. Tlie 
women had meanwhile pursued their way to the 
convention, and were rnaldng a great noise at the 
doors. They desired to be introduced ewinasse; 
but no more than twenty wero let in. One of them 
boldly spoke in thoir name, and complained that 
they had received only half a pound of bread. The 
president Imving attempted to reply, they shouted, 
Bread! bread!” They interrupted by the same 
cry the explanation which Boissy-d’Anghis would 
have given respecting the distribution of the morn- 
ing. At last they were made to witlidraw, and 
the discussion relative to the accused was resumed. 
The committee of general safety caused these wo- 
men to be brought back by patrols, and sent one 
<»f its members to dissolve the assembly illegally 
formed in the section of the Gravilliers. Those who 
composed it refused at first to comply witli tho ex- 
hortations of the representative sent to them ; 
but on seeing the armed force thoy di.s))ersod. In 
the night, the principal instigators were appre- 
hended and conveyed to prison. 

This was the tldrd attempt to raise a commotion; 
on the 27th Ventose, people had rioted on account of 
the allowance system; on the 1st Germinal, on ac- 
count of the petition of the Quinze-Vingts; and 011 
the 7th on account of the insufficient distribution 
of bread. A general movement it was feared would 
taJee place on the Decadi, a day of idleness and ap- 
propriated to the meetings of the sections. To 
prevent the dangers of meeting at night, it was 
decided that the sectional assemblies should be 
held between the hours of one and four. This 
was but a very petty measure, and one which 
could not possibly prevent the conflict. Every 
body felt that tho principal cause of these up- 
risings was the accusation preferred against the 
late members of the committee of public welfare^ 
and the incarceration of the patriots. .Many de- 
puties would willingly have abandoned prosecutions 
which, were they just, were certainly dangerous. 
Rouzet devised a plan which would dispense wth 
the passing of sentence on the accused, and which 
at the same time would save their lives ; this was 
banishment by ostracism. When a citizen should 
have made his name a subject of discord, he 
proposed to banish him for a time. Ills sugges- 
tion was not listened to. Merlin (of Thionville), 
a warm Therraidorian and an intrepid citizen, 
began, nevertheless, to think that it would be better 
to avoid bhe struggle. He proposed, therefoi'e, to 
convoke the primary assemblies, to immediately 
Mm2 
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put the cunfetlLutioii h\ foeco, und to I'efcr the trial 
of the accused to the future legislature. Merlin 
(of Oouiii) strongly supported this advice. Guyton- 
Mor\'^eau suggested a inoro decided eourso. “The 
proceduru we arc now instituting,*’ said he, “ is a 
public ycaiidal; where should we stop, were wo to 
prosecute all those who have made more sangui- 
nary metious than those with which the accused 
are charged 1 In good sooth, no one knows 
wliether we are concluding or recommencing oux* 
revolution.’* Every one, as migJit be expected, 
was startled at the idea of committing at such a 
nunnciit the supreme authority to a new usscinbly; 
neither was it (lisposed to give Franco a constitu- 
tiou so absurd us that of 1798. It was therefore 
declared tlmt there were no grounds for discussing 
the propositions of the two Merlins. Aa for the 
procedure already commenced, too many private 
motives of revoiigo wore gratified by its being 
continued, to admit of its being abandoned ; and it 
was merely decided that tlie assembly, in order 
that it might be able to attend to Us other business, 
should only dovotc every alteruato day to the 
hearing of the accused. 

Such a decision was not calculated to quiet the 
patriots, The Dccadi (lOtli Germinal) was spent 
ill mutual reciprocations of anger. The scctiomvl 
assemblies were very tumultuous; oevertheless, 
the so much dreaded commotion did not take place. I 
lu the .'section of the Quinze-Vingts a new petition 
was drawn up j it was bolder than the first, and 
WHS to be presented on the following day. It was, 
in fact, read at the bar of the convention. “ Why,** 
it asked, is Paris without a municipality 1 Why 
are the popular societies shut up 1 What has be- 
come of the luu’vest crops I Why are assignats 
falling every dayl Wliy are the young men of 
the Palais Royal alone allowed to congregate 1 
How is it that none but the patriots ai*e in prison ? 
The people at last desire to be free. They know 
that when they are oppressed, insurrection is the 
first of their duties.’* The jictition was read amid 
the murmurs of a large portion of the assembly 
and the applause of the Mountain. The president 
Pelet (of the Lozere) received the petitioners 
ratlier steruiy and disnibsed them. The only 
satisfaction granted was to send to the sections the 
list of the imprisoned patriots, that they might be 
enabled to judge ^vhether there were any who de- 
served to be specially protected. 

The rest of the lUh Germinal (March 31) was 
spent in agitations in the faubourgs. People 
every Avhero said that they must go tlie next day 
to the convention, to demand once more all that 
they had not yet been able to obtain from her. This 
intelligence circulated from mouth to mouth, in all 
the quarters occupied by the patriots. The leaders 
of each section, without having any settled object, 
wished to excite a general rising, and to propel the 
entire mass of the populace upon the convention. 
Next day, the 12th Geriniual (April 1) men, wo- 
men, and boys actually made a general uprising in 
the section of the CUe^ and assembled round the 
bakers’ doors, preventing those wliom they found 
there from accepting the ration, and endeavouring 
to draw every body in tlie direction of the Tuile- 
ries. The ringleaders at the same time set on foot 
all sorts of rumours; they said that the convention 
was on the point of departing to Chaluns, and 


leaving Che people of Paris to their fate; that they 
had disarmed the section cjf the Gravilliers in the 
night; that the young men had aHseinbled, to tlic 
number of thirty thousand, in tlie Champ de iMara, 
and that witli their aid they were going to disann 
all the pati'iot sections. They forced the autliori- 
tioa of the section of the Cite to give up their 
drums; they took them away, and began to beat 
the genorale through the streets. The flame spread 
willi rapidity ; the population of tlie Temple and 
the faubourg Saint- Antoine turned out, and pro- 
ceeding along the quays and the boulevard, directed 
its course toward the Tuileides. This formidable 
assemblage consisted of ivoinen, boya, and druidvcn 
men, the latter aimed with bludgeons, and having 
this inscription on their hats, Bread and the consti- 
tution of 1793. 

At this moment the convention was hearing 
Boissy fPAnglas reading a report on the variona 
systems adopted in regard to provisions. The 
convention ]>ad but her ordinary guard around 
her; the mob had veached her doors, and filled the 
Carousel and the Tuileries, and ob.structed all the ■ 
avenues, so Uiat tho numeroua patrols scattered 
through Paris could not conic to the aid of the 
national representation. The mob entered the hall 
of Liberty, which was bofoxe you came to the hall 
whei'© tho assembly held her sittings, and pre- 
pared to force its way into the latter. The officers 
and the guard strove to stop them : men, armed 
with bludgeons, dashed forward, dispersed all who 
attempted to resist, rushed against the doors, burst 
them open, and at last came like a torrent amidst 
the assembly, hallooing, waving their hats, and 
raising a cloud of dust, Bread I bread ! the oomti^ 
Ixaion of 1703 I Such was the vociferous outcry of 
tins blinded rabble, Tlio deputies did not leave 
tbeir scats, and displayed .a commanding firmness. 
Of a sudden one of them rose, and cried, There- 
public for erer! All followed bis example, and the 
mob also set ny> the same cry, but also added, 
Bread! the constitution of 1793 ! The members of 
the left, alone uttered a few hursts of cheering, and 
did not seem sorry to see the populace among 
them. That multitude, for wliich no plan had been 
designed, and vvliom its leaders desired to uso for 
no other purpose than to intiniidatc the conven- 
tion, introduced itself among the deputies, and sat I 
clown beside them, but without daring to oll'ei’ 
them any kind of violence. Legendre began to 

speak. “ If ever,” said he, “malice *’ He 

was not suffered to proceed. “Down! down/** i 
cried the rabble ; “ we have no bread 1” Merlin ' 
(of Thionville), still as courageous as at Mentz or 
in La Veuddc, left his seat, went down amidst the 
populace, spoke to several of those men, embraced 
and was embraced by thorn, and exhorted them to 
pay due respect to the convention. “To thy 
place I” cried some of the Jlouiitaineers. “ My 
place,” replied Merlin, “ is among the people. 
These men have just assured luo that they have 
no bad intention; that they have no wEh to iutinh- 
date the convention by their number; that on the 
contrai'y, they are ready to defend the convention, 
and that they have come hither merely lo make 
the convention acquainted with their necessities.” 
“Yes, yes,” still shouted the crowd, “we want 
bread !** ' 

At these words, shouts were beard in the Hall of 
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Liberty; nnotliei jiopiilar billow had loUedon after 
the lirst; there was a second irruption of men, 
women, and boys, fihoiiiiiif' iiU at once, “ Bread ! 
bread !’^ Legendre would have recommenced what 
lie was going to say; tlicy interrupted liira again 
by shouting out, “ Down I’’ 

I’he Mount.iineoia were pcifectly sensible that 
in this state the convention, oppressed, degraded, 
and gagged, could mutiier listen, spealv, or delibe- 
rate, and that the very object ot the insurrection 
was a failure, since the desired decrees could not 
be passed. Gaston and Duroi, both sitting on Uie 
left, rose and complained of the state to which the 
assembly was loduced. Gaston went up to the 
people. “ >ly friends,” said he, you want bread, 
tlie release of the patriots, and the constitution; 
but to effect this we must dchheiatc, and that we 
cannot do if you remain here ” The noise pie- 
vonted Gaston from being heard. Aiidrd Dumont, 
who had succeeded the president in the chair, m 
v.iin attempted to give tho same reasons to the 
mob; he was not heard. The Mountaineer, llu- 
guet, was the only one who contrived to make a 
lew words understood. “ Tho peo[)le who are 
here,” said he, “ are not in insurrection; they arc 
come to make a just demand ; namely, the release 
of tho patuota I'oojde, roliuquisli not your rights*” 
At this moment, a man came up to the !>ai’, passing 
through the crowd which opened before linn; it 
Was one Vanee, who commanded the section ot the 
OtU lit the time ol the 3lsl of Maj, “Representa- 
tives,” said ho, “50a see before you the men of 
the I4th of July, ot the lOth ot August, and what 
18 moro, of tho 31st ot May,” Here the galleries, 
the populace, and tho Mountain clicered most 
vehemontly. “ These men,” continued Vanec, 
“have sworn to live in freedom or to die. Your 
divisions rend tho countryj it ought not to suffer 
fuither from jour animosities. Set the patriots at 
Iibortj', and give bread to the people. Do us 
justice upon Frdron’s arnij’, and upon those gen- 
tlemen of the bludgeon. And as for tliee, sacred 
Mountain,” proceeded the speaker, turning towards 
the benches of the left, “ for thee, who hast fought 
so hard for the republic, the men of tho 14th of 
July, of the 10th of August, and of the 3lst of May, 
acknowledge thee as their own in this critical 
moment; thou wilt find them ever ready to sup- 
port thee, ever ready to pour forth their blood for 
the country.” Shouts and cheers accompanied 
the concluding words of Vanec. One voice in the 
ussemblj seemed to be raised against him, but it 
could hardlj'^ bo distinguished. They called upon 
him who had any thing to say against Vanec to 
speak up. “Yes, yes,” exclaimed Duhein, “let 
him apeak out.” The orators of several aections 
succeeded one auotlier at the bar, and in more 
measured terms, made precisely the same demands 
as did the section of the Gitii. The president, 
Dumont, replied with firmness that the convention 
would devote her attention to the wishes and wants 
of the people, so soon as she could resume lier 
labours. “Let her do so immediately,” replied 
several voices; “we are in want of bread.” The 
tumult lasted thus lor several hours. Tho presi- 
dent was exposed to remarks of all kinds. “ Royal- 
ism is in the chair,” said Choiulieii to him. “ Our 
enemies ai’e raising the storm,” replied Dumont; 
“they know not that the thunderbolt wall fall uiion 


their own heads.” “ Yes,” rejoined Uu imps, “the 
thunder Imlt 13 your youth of the Palua Roj.il. ’ 
“ Bread 1 bread Hhoiited the women 111 then 
fiiiy. 

Meanwhile, the sound of the tocsin was lieard from 
the Tower o( [Jnitc. Tho committees, 111 point of 
fact, were, 111 accordance with the law of the grand 
police, calling the sections together. Several of fherri 
liad taken arms, and were on their road to the cou- 
vontion. The MonnLaiiK eis were perfcctlj sensible 
that they ought to make haste in oi dor to transmuLe 
the wishes of the patriots into decrees; hut fortius 
purpose it was iiceessary to extricate tho assembly 
as far as it could be done, and to give them room 
to breathe, “President,” cried Dubom, “exhort the 
good citivens to go forth, in order tliat we may bo 
able to deliberate.” He then addi eased the people 
“The toesm has been ringing,” said he, “the 
generale has beaten in the sections; if joii w ill not 
let us deliberate, the country is undone ” Chou- 
dicu would have taken a woman by the arm to 
tui*n her out. “Wc aie at homo,” replied blie 
angrily. Clioudieu called upon the prcsuleiifc, and 
told him that if he did nnfc know how to perform 
his duty, and cause the ball to be cleared, ho had 
only to give up the chair to anothir. Ho ngaiii 
addiesscd the people “A snare is hud for you,” 
said he; “retire that wo may fulfil your wishes.” 
The people, observing feigns oi impatience exhi- 
bited by the whole Mountain, began to withdraw 
The example once set was gi’.idualiy followed. The 
immciifec crowd begin to tbin in the interior of the 
hall, and began to sciibibly dnninisli outside. Tlie 
parties of young men would not have bicn able this 
day to have done any thing against jins immen&e 
multitude; but the numerous battahonb of tin 
sections, obedient to the convention, were already 
coming mfiom all (jiuutcis, and the mob ictirod 
before them Towaiils evening, the hall w,»s en- 
tirely cleaied both within and without, and the 
convention became perfectly ipnet again 

The assembly bad bcarcely been delivcied from 
this inconvenience, than tho continuation of tlie 
report of Btussy d’Anglas was called for, which 
had been inteir opted by the irruption of the popu- 
lace. The assembly was by no means perfectly at 
ease, and wanted to prove that, when uniostrained, 
her eai best attention was occupied with the afford- 
ing provision to the people. At the conclusion of 
Ins report, Boissy proposed to select from the sec- 
tions of I’aris an aimed force to piotect in the 
environs the arrival of the corn by the boats The 
decree was passed. Prieiir (of the Maine) jh'o- 
posed that the distribution of bread with the 
labouring people should begin with the labourers 
This suggestion was likewise adopted. The evening 
was already far advancpcl. A considoiable force 
was assembled about the convention. A few fac- 
tious men, who still held out, had assembled, some 
at the section of the Q.uinze-Ymgts, the others in 
tiro section of the Oit 6 . Tliese latter had taken 
possession of the church of Notre-Danie, and, as it 
were, had entrenched themselves therein. How- 
ever, no further approhension was entertained, and 
the assembly was fully capable of punishing the 
illegalities of the day, 

Isabeau presented himself in the name of the 
committees, and made a report on 'the events of 
the daj^, the manner in which the assemblages had 
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l)een formed, the direction wliicli they hstd received, 
and the meaaures the committees had taken lor 
their dispersion in conformity with tlie law of Ist 
Germinal. He reported that Aiiguis t))c deputy, 
who had been commissioned to go round to the 
different quarters of Paris, had heen stopped by 
the factions and Inid been wounded, and that 
Peniere, who was sent to rescue him, had also been 
shot at arid wounded. At this statement cries of 
indignation burst forth, and vengeance was de- 
manded, I.sahean proj^osed, 1. to declare that on 
this day the privilege of the sittings of the con- 
venticu had been violated ; 2. to authorize the 

coininitlees to malro inquiries as to tiieaii/hora of 
that outrage. On hearing this proposition, the 
Mountaineers, seeing wlnit an advantage was going 
to he derived against them from the failure of 
an attempt, uttered groans. Three-fourths of the 
assembly rose, requiring that it sliould be put to 
the vote. It was on all sides said that this was 
enacting a 20th of June against the national re- 
presentation, that this day the hall of the assembly 
had been invaded in precisely ilie same manner as 
they had on the 20th of June stormed the king’s 
palace ; and that if the convention did not inHict 
punibhmeut, a lOdi of Auguab would soon be pi’c- 
pared for her. Seigeiit, a deputy of the Motintain, 
would have laid tins movement to tlio charge of 
the Feuillans, the Lameihs, and the Duports, who, 
from London, strove, lie said, to urge tlio patriots 
to imprudent c.>cecs.ses. He was told that he was 
digresbing. Tliihaudeau, who during this scene 
had withdrawn from the assembly, indignant at the 
outrage coniinitted upon her, rushed to the tribune. 
*‘It is there,” he exclaimed, pointing to the left ' 
aide, “there you will find tlie minority that is con- 
a])iring ! 1 declare that I abaentod myself for 

four liouvs, beeaube I no longer saw the national 
representation here. However, I now return, and I 
support the project of the decree. The time of weak- 
ness is past. It is the weakness of tlm national 
representation that ha.s always compromised it, and 
has given encoui*agenieut to a criuiinul faction. 
The salvation of the country is this day in your 
haiid.s ; you will lose it if you are weak,” The 
decree was passed wifcli gj'cafc clieeriiig ; and those 
fits of rage and vengeance, whicli rouse themselves 
at the recollection of the dangers that have been 
incurred, now began to Inirst forth on all bides. 
Andre Dumont, who had filled the chair m the 
midst of tliat stormy scone, rushed to the tribune. 
He coTn[)lained of the threats and insults of which 
he had been the object ; lie called to mind that 
Chasles and Choudieu,at the time they were point- 
ing him out to the people, said that royaJism was 
in the chair ; that Foussedoire bad proposed the 
preceding day, standing in the midst of a party, 
to disarm the national guard. Foussedoire gave 
him the lie j but a great number of deputies 
nevertheless asserted that they heard him. “Be- 
sides,” resumed Dumont, “ I despise all those 
enemies who would have pointed their daggers 
against me ; it is the leaders who ought to be 
stricken. They have this day wanted to save the 
Billauda, the GoUots, the Bavreres*, I shall not 
propose to you to send them to death, for they are 
not yet tried, and the time of assassinations is past, 
but I propose to banish them from the temtory 
they infect and agitate by theii* seditious. I propose 


to you, the transportation this very night of the four ! 
accused, w'hose cause you have for bome days past 
been agitating.” This proposal was received with 
lively applause. The members of the Mounfcaiji , 
demanded the call by name of the members, and ' 
several of them went to Hie table to sign tlie de- 
mand for it. “ ’Tis tlie last effort,” said Bourdon, 

“ of a minority whose treabun is confounded ; I 
jiropose to you, in addition, tlie aiTCSt; of Chou- 
dieii, Chasles, and Fous&edoiro.” These two mo- 
tions were then decreed. Thus terminated in 
transportation the long proceedings against Billaud, 
Collot,Barrere,and Vadier; Choiullen, Cliasics, and 
Foussedoire were put under aiu’est. But the tJon- 
ventioh did not stop there; it was recollected that 
Hugiiet had made a speech during the invasion of 
the liall, and had exclaimed, ‘‘ People, he 'not un- 
mindful of your rights /” that Leonard Bourdon had 
presided at the popular meeting in the Rue du 
Vert-Bois, and that he had iiiciteil that section to 
revolt by his incefabant dechiinations; that Duhem 
openly encouraged the rioters during the irruption 
of the rabble; tliat on the preceding days, ho was 
seen at the Payen coffee-house, in the section of 
the luvalides, di'inking with tlie principal leaders 
of the Terrorists, and inciting them to insurrec- 
tion. A decree uf arrest was coii&oquently passed 
against Huguet, Leonard Dourdon, and Duhein. 
Many others were denounced ; among those was 
Ainar, the most abhorred mc'inber of the old com- 
mittee of general safety, and reputed to be the 
most dangerous of the Mountaineers. The con- 
vention caused this latter to be arrested. In 
order to remove from Paris these eelf-iiained 
leaders of the conspiracy, it was moved that they 
should be confined in the castle of Ham. The 
motion was carried, and it was moreover settled 
that they should be transferred thitliev immedi- 
ately. It was next proposed to declare Paris in a 
state of siege till tlie danger should be entirely 
over. General Picliegru was at this moment in 
Paris, and in the full lustre of his glory. He was 
appointed commander of the armed force so long 
as the danger should last; with him were joined 
Barms and Merlin (uf Tliionville). It was six 
o’clock in the mornujg of the 13th Germinal (2d of 
April), when the assembly, exhausted with fatigue, 
broke up, fully confiding in the ineasures she had 
adopted. 

The committees took the necessary steps to carry 
into execution without delay the decrees that had 
just been passed. The very same morning, the 
four transports were put into carriages, although 
one of them, Barrere, was extremely ill, and they 
were sent by tlie Orleans road for Brest. The 
same promptitude was exhibited in tho departure 
of the seven deputies who were to bo confined in 
tho castle of Ham. The carriages had to pass 
through the Champs Elys^es; the patriots knew 
tins, and a crowd had collected on tlieir way to 
stop them. When the carriages came up, preceded 
by the gendarmerie, a great crowd gathered round 
them. Some said that it was the convention with- 
drawing to Chalons, and carrying off the money in 
thfe treasury ; others, on the contrary, said that it 
was the patriot deputies, unjustly borne away from 
the presence of the convention, and wliom no one 
had a right to forcibly remove from their func- 
tions. They dispersed the gendax'merie, and took 
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the carria^^us to the civil conniiitteo of the section 
of the Clianipa-Elybdos. At the same moment, 
another mob fell upon the post stationed at the 
bari'Ure cle UEloiU^ seized the cannon, and turned 
tliem upon the avenue. The officer comm.anding 
the gendarmerie attempted in ^’ain to parley with 
the insurgents ; he was assaulted, and compelled 
to tahe to flight. He made the best of his way to 
Gros-Cailloii, to demand assistance; but the can- 
noneers of the section threatened to firo upon him 
if he did not retreat. At this moment there ciune 
up several battalions of the bcctioiia and several 
hundred young men under the command of Piche- 
gru, proud of being commanded by so celebrated a 
general. The insurgents fired two cannon shot, 
and kept up a brisk fire of musiiiietry. Raffct, 
who on that day commanded the sections, received 
a musket-bhoL close to the muzzle ; Pichegrii him- 
self ran the greatest risks, and was twice aimed at. 
However, his presence, and tlie confidence he im- 
parted to those under his command, decided the 
day. The insurgents were put to flight, and tho 
oiirriagcs set off without further impediment. They 
still had to disperse the meeting of the section of 
the Quinze-Viiigta, joined by that farmed at tlic 
church of Notre Dame. ' There it was that the 
factions had erected themselves into a permanent 
assembly, and ^vero designing a now insurrec- 
tion. Piohogru repaired thither, cleared the 
hall of the suction, and completely restored public 
order. 

On the following day, ho introduced himaelf to 
the convention, and informed her that tho decrees 
had been carried into execution. Unsiniinous 
cheers received tlie conqueror of Holland, who, by 
his presence in Paris had just rendered a fresh 
service to the state. ‘‘ The uunqueror of tyrants,*’ 
replied the president, could not fail to triumph 
over the factions.” He received the fraternal 
embrace and the honours of the sitting; and re- 
mained several hours open to the observation of 
tlie assembly and of the public, every eye being 
fixed on him alone. No one took the pains to 
inquire as to the cause of his conquests, or to dis- 
tinguish as to those which were the effect of fortu- 
nate coincidences; they judged according to the 
event, and were lost in the admiration of so bril- 
liant a career. 

This audacious attempt of the Jacobins, which 
we cannot better characterize than by terming it , 
a 20th of June, excited an increased irritation 
against them, and called for fresh repressive mea- 
sures against them. A rigid inquiry was dii’ccted, 
for tlie discovery of all the clues of the conspiracy, 
which was erroneously attributed to tlie mombers 
of the Mountain. These latter had no coniinuni- 
cation with the popular agitators, and their inter- 
course with tliem was confined to a few accidental 
coffee-house meetings, and to some encouragement 
in words; nevertheless, the committee of general 
safety was commissioned to make a general re- 
port. 

The conspiracy was supposed to be the more 
extensive, because there had been commotions in 
all the provinces washed by the Uhonc and the 
Mediterranean, at Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, and 
Toulon. Already had the patriots been denounced 
as quitting the communes, where they had sig- 
nalized themselves by excesses, and by araied 


assemblies in the principal towns, eitlier to o.scapo 
the observation of their fellmv-citizons, or to j(»in 
their fellows there, and to identify tlieiiiselvoo with 
them. It was commonly said that they wore wan- 
dering about the country bordering on tho Ixhone, 
that they were passing to and fru in lumk-rous 
bands in the environs of Avignon, Niuioa, mid 
Arles, and in the plains of La Crau, and were 
committing depredations upon tliose inliabitants 
reputed royalists. To their charge was hud the 
death of a wealthy individual, a magistiMte of 
Avignon, who had been rfAbed and niui’ilured. At 
Marseilles they were hardly restvainud hy the pi’e- 
suncfl of the representatives, and by tlie measures 
which had been taken to place the city in a state 
of siege. At Toulon they had met in great num- 
ber, and formed a concourse of sovor/il thoueaiid 
persons, much in the same \yay as the federalistb 
had done at General Carteaux’s arrival. They | 
lorded it over the town by their establislnng 
meetings with the officials of tlie dockyard iiiul 
navy, who had almost all of them been ap 
pointed by the younger Robespierre after tlm 
recapture of the place. They had numerous 
partisans among the workmen in the arfsunal, 
whose number was upwards of twelve thonsiind ; 
and all tliesc men, when collected together, hud 
tJie means of committing the greato/st cxce.sses. 
At this moment the squadron, coini)U’tBly repaired, 
was ready to sail. The represontativo Lctoiirncnr 
was on board the ndmu’al’s ship; tho nuiriiios Imil 
gone on board the fleet, and the expedition was 
said to be destined for Corsica. Tho rcvolution- 
I ists, taking advantage of the moment when there 
I was left only an inefficient garrison, on which no 
' great reliance could be placed, and among wlioru 
they could count many adherents, contrived a riot, 
and under the special protection of tho three repre- 
sentatives, Mariette, Ritter, and Chambon, 7niirdei‘ed 
seven prisoners accused of emigriLtion. At the latter 
end of Ventfise (March) tliey repeated tho same 
outrages. Twenty priaoners taken in an enemy’s 
frigate were in one of the forts; they insiated that 
they were emigrants, and that the government in- 
tended to pardon them. They roused the twelve 
thousand woi’kmen belonging to the arsenal, be- 
leaguered tlie representatives, who narrowly escaped 
being murdered, but were fortunately repressed by 
a battalion set on shore by the squadron. 

These facts, coinciding with tliose in Paris, in- 
creased the alarm of the government, and aug- 
mented its severity. It had already enjoined ali 
the members of the municipal administnitions, and 
the revolutionary cominittues, as well as of the 
popular and military commissions, and all ofliuiaia 
dismissed since the 9th of Therrnidor, to quit the 
towns to which they had repaired, and to return to 
their respective communes. A still more severe 
decree was enacted against them. They had ob- 
tained possession of arms distributed In times of 
(laager ; it was decreed that all tliose who were 
known in Franco .ts having contributed to that 
portentous tyranny abolished on the 9th Tliermidor 
should be disarmed, It was the peculiar province of 
each municipal assembly, or each sectional assem- 
bly, to indicate the .accomplices of that tyranny, 
and to them was committed the charge of disarming 
them. It is easy to conceive to what dangerous 
pr(jcced)ngs this decree was about to expose them, 
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at tu time v/l\eB they had been exeiting so fearful a 
seneation against them. 

These measures did not stop there. They de- 
sired to take from the Jaeubins the ostensible 
leaders they possessed on the benches of the 
Mountain. AUliough the three principal had been 
condemned to transportation, although seven mon 
more, Choudieu, Chasles, Fopasedoire, Leonai’d 
Bourdon, Huguet, Duhem, and Amar, had been 
sent to the castle of Ham, still it was thought that 
others quite as formidable were left. Gambon, tho 
dictator of the finances, and the inexoi'able adver- 
sary of the Thermidorians, whom lie never par- 
doned for having ventured to cast a slur upon his 
integrity, appeared at least to stand in their way ; 
nay itioro, he was even considered a dangerous 
man. It was asserted that on the morning of the 
12Lb, he had said to the clerks of the treasury, 

“ Tliere are three hundred of you here, and hi case 
of danger you will be able to make a stand,*’ — 
words which he was likely enough to have uttered, 
and which would prove his conformity of senti- 
ments, but not his absolute participation with the 
Jacobins. Thuriot, formerly a Thernudorian, but 
siuGQ the relustixtemcnt of the seventy-three, and I 
tl ]0 twenty-two inemhers, converted into a Moun- 
taineer, a deputy possessing great influence, was ' 
also considered as a leader of tho faction. In 
the same category was placed Ciussous, who 
had become one of the most energetic supporters 
of the Jacobinsj Lesage-Scnault, who bad contri- 
buted to cause their club to be shut up, but who 
had since taken alarm at the reaction Lecointre 
(of Versailles), the declared adveis/uy of Billaud, 


CoUot, and Bsirrcvc, and who buico tUo return of 
the Girondins had gone back to the iMouiitaiu ; 
Maignet, the incendiary of tlie south ; lleiitz, tlie 
terrible proconsul of LaVeiicliJc; Leva&seur (of 
La Sartlie), one of those who had contributed to 
tho death of Philippeau and Gj'.nnet(o± Marseilles) 
accused of being the instigator ot the revolutionists 
of the south. It was Tallieii wlio pointed them 
out, and who, after selecting them at the very 
tribune of the assembly, called for tboir being 
arrested like their seven coUeaguo'.^ and sent with 
them to Ham. T.illien’s desire was complied with, 
and they were conclenmcd to undergo this im- 
prisonment. 

Thus this movement of the patriots caused 
them to be prosecuted and disaviued throughout all 
France, and sent bade to tlieii’ respoctivo communes, 
and also caused the loss of a score oi Mnuiitaineers, 
of whom some were traiifeporled and others im- 
prisoned : every movement of a party that is not 
strong enough to carry all before it, .serves but to 
hasten its destruction. 

Tho Thermidorians, after they had dealt their 
blows against the persons, next aUackecl the things. 
The commission of seven, conimibsioncd to report 
upon the organic laws of the constitution, declared 
without any reservation that the constitution was so 
loosely worded that it must be reconstructed. A 
commission of eleven was then appointed to present 
a new plan. Unfortunately, the victories of tlieir 
adversaries, so far from rcdviciug the revolutionists 
to order, only tended to excite them still further, 
and to stir up on then* pai*t unlieard-of and perilous 
exertions. 
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Dunrya these melancholy events, the negotiations 
at Bdle bad been temporarily interrupted by the 
death of Baron Goltz. The most disagreeable 
raporta were liumediately diffused. One day it 
was said, the powers will never treat with a repub- 
lic cou'itautly threatened by factions ; they will 
leave her by herself to perish in the convulsions of 
anarchy, without fighting and witliout acknowledg- 
ing it. Auutliev day, some folks asserted the very 
I contrary : peace, said they, is concluded with 
I Spain ; the French armies will go uo further: 
treaties are pending with Bnglaud and with 
Russia, but at the expense of Sweden and Den- 
mark, who are about tu be sacrificed to the ambi- 
tion of Pitt and Catharine, and who will receive 
their reward for being in friendship with France. 
We see that malice, differing in its reports, 
always imagined the very contrary to that which 
best suited the republic; it was this ill-feeling that 
alleged ruptures where peace was desired, and 


peace where victories were desired. At another 
time, the report got ground that any peace was 
utterly impracticable, and that on this subject a 
protest had been placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee of public welfare by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the convention. It was a new movement 
of Dahem that bad given rise to this rumour. 
He assumed that it was a deceit to treat with a 
single power, and that peace ought not to be 
accorded to any, uutil they slioidd all together 
come to require it. lie had lett a note on this 
subject with the ccniiuitlec of public welfare, and 
it was tins that had originated the idea of this 
alleged protest. 

The patriots, on their part, circulated reports 
not less annoying. They alleged that Prussia was 
unduly protracting the negotiations, for the pur- 
pose of getting Ilollaiid included in one common 
treaty with herself, in order to keep her under her 
influence, and to preserve tho stadtholdership. 






Lastly, as the territory assigned by nature to IIol- herself the boundary of the Rhine; but that until 
laud) consists of tracts formed by alluvial soil new victories over the states of the Empire and 
home d(vwi\ to the mouths of the rivers, France, Austria, she postponed the solution of the dilUculties 
in order to extend herself so far as to any one of to which this important determination must have 
the principal beds of tlic stream, must have seized given rise. Then only would she be able cither to 
three-fourths at least of those grounds, and nearly dispossess the one, or to give indemnities to the 
anuiliilatcd that republic which she had been so others. The French republic engaged to avail 
recently liberating. The Rliinc docs not become a herself of the mediation of the Icing of X^russia for 
boundary for France in respect of Germany till the purpose of effecting her reconciliation with the 
near Wesel, and the possession of the two banks of princes and states of the Germanic empire; she 
the Meuse to the south of Venloo left that question even engaged, for the space of three months, not 
untouched. ^I’lie French republic, moreover, re- to treat as enemies such of the pidnces of the right 
served to itself the power, in case of war in the hank, in whose favour his Prussian majesty might 
quarter of tho Rhine or Zealand, of putting garri- interest himself. This was a sure way to bring the 
sons into the ioi'tresses of Grave, Tiuib-lc-Duc, and whole empire to solicit peace through the media- 
Bergen-op-Zoom. The port of Flnbhing was to tion of Prussia. 

remain as coutinon to both. Thus all precautions Accordingly, this treaty was no sooner signed, 
were taken. The navigation of the Rhine, the than the cabinet of Berlin caused its determina- 
Meuse, the Scheldt, the Ilmidt, and jdl their tion, and the motives which had influenced it, to be 
l)ranches, w.is for ever declared free. Besides solemnly announced to the empire. The cabinet of 
those advantages, an indcimiity of one hundred Berlin declared to the diet that it tendered its good 
luillioiis of florins was paid by Holland. To in- offices to the empire if it were desirous of peace; 
demnify the latter for these sacrifices, France pro- and if the majority of the states refused peace, to 
niised, at the general pacification, indemnities of such of them as should be obliged to treat sepa- 
territory taken Iroin (he conquered countries, and rately for their individual safety. Austria, on her 
in a situation most suitable for the clear deinarca- part, addressed some very severe remarks to the 
tion of the mutual boundaries. diet; she said that sbo desired peace as mwah as 

This treaty rested on the most reasonable basis; any one, but that she believed it to be impossible; 
the conqueror showed himself therein equally gene- that she would choose the proper time for treating 
roua and intelligent. It has been foolishly ob-served, thereupon, and that the states of the empire would 
that in attaching Holland to her alliance, France find it much more to their advantage to rely upon 
exposed her to the loss of half her vessels detained the long and well known faith of Austria, than upon 
in the ports of England, and especially her colonies, perjured powers who had violated every one of 
left defenceless to the ambition of Pitt; Holland, their engagements. The diet, so as to assume tlie 
left neutral, would neither liave recovered her appearance of preparing for war, at the same time 
shipping or preserved her colonics, and Pitt would that it solicited peace, decreed the quintuple cmi- 
still have found a pretext for seizing them on be- tingent for tliis campaign, and stipulated that the 
half of the stadtholder. The mere preservation of states who could not furnish soldiers, might clis- 
the stadtholdership, without saving in a certain peuse therewith by the payment of two hundred and ' 
manner the ships, or the Dutch colonies, would forty florins a man. At the same time, it deoided 
have at least taken away every possible pretext that Austria, having just connected her.self with 
from English ambition; but was the upholding of England, with a view to the continuance of the war, 
the stadtljoklerHliip, with the political principles of could not be the mediatrix of peace, and resolved 
France, \\ith the promises made to tlie Batavian to confide that mediation to l^russia. There | 
patriots, in conformity with the spirit which ani- was nothing more to settle than the form and 
mated tliem, or with the hopes conceived by them the manner in which the deputation was to be 
when they opened their gates to us, either practic- formed. 

able, consistent, or even lioiiourable 1 Notwithstanding this strong desire to treat, the 

The conditions with Prussia were more easy to empire could hardly do so collectively, for it must 
settle. Bbschoffverder had recently been impri- have required, on behalf of its members stripped of 
soiled. Tlie king of Prussia, delivered from mys- their territories, restitutions which France could 
tical refinements, had conceived a perfectly new not make without renouncing the line of the 
ambition. He no longer tallccd of preserving the Rhine. But it was evident, that in this inability 
principles of general order; he rather desired to to treat collectively, eaoli priiico would tlirow 
make himself the niodiator of universal pacifica- himself into the arms of Prussia, and would make 
tion. The treaty with him was signed at Bale on by this mediator his separate peace, 
the 16th Germinal. (April 5,1795.) In the first Thus the republic began to disarm its enemies 
place, it was agreed that there should be peace, and to force them on to peace. None were firmly 
amity, and good luuler.staiiding between hia ma- resolved upon war but those who had sustained 
jesty the king of Prussia and the French republic; great losses, and who had no hopes of recovering 
that the tro()[>s of the latter should evacuate that by negotiation what they had lost by arms. Such 
part of the Pmssian states they were occupying on necessarily were the tendencies of the princes of 
the right hank of the Rhine; that they should con- the left bank of the Rhine avIio were despoiled 
tinue to occupy the Prussian provinces on tho left of their territories, of Austria deprived of the 
bank, and that the definitive state of those pro- Netherlands, andofPiedinontturnedoutfromSavoy 
vinces should not be settled till the general pacifi- and Nice. Those, on the conh’ary, who had had 
cation. According to this last condition it was very the good sense to keep to the neutrality, congra- 
evident that the republic, without as yet explain- tulated themselves every day on their prudence, 

1 iug hei'aelf positively, thought of appropriating to and die advantages derivable therefrom. Sweden 
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and Deiiinai’k weru about to aciid ambaBSiidora to I for tlio trade in ctirn, was concluded on llic 21bt 


the convcnliou. Switzerland, now become the de- 
pository uf the trade of the coiUincmt, persisted in 
its wise intentions, and addressed, tbrongh the 
medium of M. Ocha, these sensible obsorvatione to 
Barthdlemy, the envoy i “ Switzerland cannot do 
without Erance, or France without Switzerland. 
In fact, it may not unreasonably be supposed, that 
but for the Helvetic confederatioiij the wrecks of the 
ancient kingdoms of Lorraine, Burgundy, and Arles, 
would have been united with the French dominions; 
and one can searcely help believing that, but for 
the powerful diversion and deeided interference 
of France, Helvetic liberty would have been 
strangled in her cradle.” The neutrality of Swit- 
zerland had ill fact recently rendered an eminent 
service to France, and had materially assisted in 
saving her. To these observations M. Ochs added 
others not less elevated. “ Some day or other,” 
said he, “ the world will admire this scntiraciit of 
natural justice, which making us abhor all foreign 
inlluence in the choice of our own forms of govern- 
ment, forbids us for that very reason to set our- 
selves up for judges of the mode of public adminis- 
tration chosen by our neighboure. Our forefatheis 
did not censure the great feudatories of the German 
empire for linviiig swallowed up tiie imperial power, 
nor yet the royal antliority of I'’rance for liaving 
curbed tho great feudatories. They have succes- 
sively wiluebsed tlie French nation represented 
by the atatos-general ; the lliclielieua and the 
Mazarius seize upon absolute power ; Louis 
XIV. centre in himself the entire power of the 
nation ; and the parliaments aspire to share tlie 
public authority in the name of the people ; but 
never were they hoard inconsiderately assuming 
the right to recall tho Frencli government to this 
or that period of its history. Tlic happiness of 
France was their wish, her unity their liope, and 
the entirety of her territory their support.” 

These principles, so elevated and so just, were a 
pointed censure on the policy of Europe, and the 
results which Switzerland reaped from tliem were 
a very striking demonstration of theh wisdom. 
Austria, jealous of her commerce, strove to cramp 
it by a cordon ; but Switzerland appealed to Wur- 
temburg and the neighboui’ing states, and obtained 
justice. 

The Italian powers wished for peace, at least 
those whose imprudence was likely to expose them 
some day or other to future inconveniences. Pied- 
mont, though exhausted, had lost quite enough to 
desu ’0 to have recourse once more to arms. But 
Tuscany, inveigled in spite of herself to cease her 
neutrality by the English ambassador, wJio, 
threatening her with a squadron, had allowed 
lier but twelve houi’s to decide, was impatient to re- 
turn to her former part on the political stage, espe- 
ciallysince tlie French were at the gates of Genoa. 
The grand duke had consequently opened a negotia- 
tion, wliieh terminated in a treaty, the easiest to 
conclufle of any. Good understanding and friend- 
ship between the two states were restored, and the 
grand dulce made restitution to the republic of the 
corn taken from the French in his ports, at the 
moment of tho declai’ation of war. This restitu- 
tion he had made at his own suggestion, even be- 
fore the negotiation. This treaty, beneficial to 
France for the trade of the south, and especially 


Pluvidse (February 9), 

Venice, who had recalled her envoy from France, 
intimated that she was about to apjionit another, 
and to dispatch him to Paris. The poiie on hie 
part expressed regret for the outrage committed 
on the French, The court of Naples, led astrny 
by the passions of an insensate Q,ueGU and the 
intrigues of England, was far from thinking of 
negotiating, and mado ridiculous promises of aa- 
sistaiicc to the coalition. 

Spain still had need of pence, and sceraod to be 
only waiting to be forced into it by new reverses. 

A negotiation, not leas important perhaps with 
regard to tlxe moral effect it was likely to produce, 
was that now opened at Nantes with tlic insurgent 
provinces. Wo have observed that the leaders of 
La Vendde, divided among themselves, almobt 
deserted by tlieir peasants, accompanied only by a 
few determined warriors, pressed on all siiles by 
the republican generalb, reduced to a compulsory 
election between an amnesty or extermination, bad 
been induced to treat for peace ; wo have ob- 
served that Cliarcttc had agreed to an iiiteiu’ieiv 
near Nantes ; how tho pretended Baron do Cur- 
matin, Puisaye's major-general, had introduced 
himself as tlie mediator of Brittany ; iiow he tra- 
velled about with Humbert, undecided between the 
desire of deceiving the republicans, of concerting 
liis own plana with Charette, of seducing Canclaux, 
and the ambition of being the pacificator of tliohe 
celebrated provinces. The common place of meet- 
ing was at Nantes. The conferences wore to begin 
at the castle of La Jaimayo, one league from that 
city, on ihc 24th Pluviose (February 12). 

^Corinatin, on liis arrival at Nantes, would have 
wished to have got Puisaye^b lettei into the hands 
of Canclaux; but tins man, who wanted to decci\o 
the republicans, did not know how to supprehs 
from them the knowledge of this most dangerous 
letter. It was discovered and publLshed, and he 
was obliged to declare that the letter was spurious, 
that he wa.s not the bearer of it, and tliat he luul 
come in all sincerity to negotiate a peace. By 
this course he found himself more cinbarmssed 
than ever. This character of a skilful diplomatist 
duping the republicans, concertiiig with Chaz'ette, 
and seducing Canclaux, he was now completely 
unable to sustain, and all he could now do was to 
play the part of a pacificator. Ho saw Chare Ho, 
and found him compelled by his position to treat 
for tho moment witli the enemy. From tlj.it 
instant, Cormatin no longer hesitated to labour for 
peace. It was settled between themselves that 
this peace should be simulated, and that wliiio 
they -vvcrc waiting for England to fulfil her pro- 
mises, they should appear to submit Uieraselves to 
the republic. They intended to obtain for the 
moment the best conditions possible. As soon as 
the conferences were opened, Cormatin and Cliu- 
rette delivered a note in which they demanded 
religious toleration, pensions for the support of ail 
the ecclesiastics of La Vendee, e.xempLion fruiu 
military service and assessed taxes for ten years 
in order to repair the calamities of tho war, indoin- 
nities for all devastations, the discharge of the 
eugagemenla contracted by the geuci-als for the 
supply of tlieir armies, the re-establishment of the 
I old territorial divisions of the country, and ita 
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former mode of fidminisiratuin, the formation of proof that she herself wus also redueed to extre- 
local militia under the command of the existing mity; that all they had to do was to wait awhile 
commanding generals, tlio withdraw'ul of all the and exhibit somewhat more firmness, till they saw 
republiean armies, the exclusion of all the inliabh the time arrive when they would be enabled to 
fauts of LaVeiuMew’ho had left the country as attempt great things with the assistance of the 
patriots, and of whotao property the royalists had foreign powers; that it was unworthy of French 
taken possession, and lastly, an amnesty w'hich gentlemen to .sign a treaty with the mental rcser- 
should include emigrants as well as the Yendcans. vatiou of not fulfilling it; and that, moreover, they 
Sucli demands were absurd, and could not be ad- had no right to recognise the republic, for that 
mitted. The representatives allowed religious Avould be to disavow the rights of those princes for 
toleration, indemnities for those whose cottages whom tliey had so long been fighting. Several very 
had been destroyed, exemption from service on be- animated coiiferencos toolc place, at 'which eonsider- 
half of the young men from the present requisition, able irritation was numifested on both sides. For 
in order to repeoplc the country ; the formation of a moment, indeed, violent threats were exchanged 
local militia under the direction of the adminifatra- by the partisans of Charette against those of Stuf- 
tions to the number of two thousand men and no Het, and they were all but coming to blows. Cor- 
iiiorc; and the payment of the bonds signed by the matin was not the least ardent of the advocates of 
generals to the amount of two millions. But they peace. His fluency of speech, his restlessness of 
refused the re-establishment of tho former terri- body and mind, his situation as rej^rosentative of 
torial divisions and the old administrations, the the army of Brittany, liad attractedgeiieralatten- 
exemption from taxes for ten years, the withdrawal tion. Unfortunately for him, he had about Inm a 
of’tlio republican armies, and the amnesty for the person named Solilhac, whom the central eominit- 
emigrants ; and they required the restoration of tee of Brittany had directed to aceonjpany him. 
their property to the Vendean patriots. They sti- Solilhac, astonished to see Cormatiii play so dif- 
pulatcd moreover, that all these concessions should ferent a part from what he had been instructed, 
be reduced not into a treaty, but into ordinances and which he had promised to fulfil, observed 
{arrttts) mado by the representatives on mission, to him that he was departing from his instructions, 
and that on their part, the Vendean generals and that he bad not been sent thither to treat 
should sign a declaration, wherein they should re- for peace. Cormatin was extremely embarrassed ; 
cognise die republic, and should promise to pay Stofflet and the advocates of war triumphed a\ hen 
obedience to lier laws. A final conference Avas they learned that Brittany was thinking rather of 
fixed for the 29 riiividse (FoV>ruary 17)^ for the contriving a delay and of concerting schemea Avith 
truce would terminate on the 30th. La Vend«Je than of submitting herself ; they 

It was requested that before peace Avaa con- declared that they never Avoukl lay down their 
eluded, Stofflet should be invited to these confer- arms, since Brittany had detormiiicd to support 
encea. Several royalist officers desired this, be- them. 

cause they thought that they ought not to treat On the morning of the 29tb P)iivi6se (February 
without him ; the representatives also desired it, 17), the council of the army of Anjou mot in a 
because they had Avanted to include idl La Vendee separate room in the castle of La Jaunaye, to 
in the same composition. Stofflet Avas at this adopt a definitive determination. Tho leaders of 
time directed by the ambitious Bernier, who was Stofflet’s division drew their swords, and swore to 
far from being favourably inclined towards a peace cut tho throat of tlie first who should talk of peace; 
that must deprive him of all his influcnco. Be- and amongst themselves they decided for war. 
sides, Stofflet disliked playing a second-rate part, Cliaretto, Sapiimud, and their officers, in another 
and he Avitnessed, with considerable loss of temper, room, agreed upon peace. At noon they were 
this whole negotiation begun, continued, and ended both to meet the representatives of the people in a 
Avithout him. Nevertheless, he consented to re- lent pitched in the plain. Stofflet, nob during to 
jiair to the conferences, and he came to La declare to their faces the determination which he 
Jaunaye with a great number of hia officers, had .adopted, scut to them to say that he should 

The disturbance Avas great. The advocates of not accede to their proposals. At noon tlio meet- 
peace and those avIio Avere for war, Avere in a high ing was to take place. The reprosciitativea left 
chafe with one another. The former attached the detachment Avhioh accompanied them at an 
themselves to Charette; they said that those Avho appointed distance, and repaired to the tent. Cha- 
wislied to continue tho war Averc tho very men rette left his Vendeans at the same <listance, and 
Avho never went into action; that the country Avas came unaccompanied by any other than his princi- 
ruiued and reduced to the last extremity; that the pal officers to the place of meeting. In the mean- 
foreign powers had done nothing for them, nor Avas time, Stofflet Avas seen mounting his horse, Avith 
it likely they ever AVould. They also whispered some furious partisans Avho acconipniiicd him, and 
to one another, that all they could do would be to going off at full gallop, Avaving his hat and shouting 
w.ait and gain time by a feigned peace, and that if Vive le Roil In the tent Avhere Clnirette and Sapi- 
Eiigland ever performed her promises, they Avould naud Avere conferz’ing Avith the represezitatives, 
be quite ready to rise. The advocates of Avar said, there was nothing move to discuss, for the ultima- 
ou the contrary, that a peace Avas only held out for turn of the representatives had been accepted before- 
tho purpose of disarming them, and tlien they would band. The declarations agreed upon Avere mutually 
break all theii* promises, and sacrifice them with signed. Charette, Sapiiiaud, Cormatin, and the 
impimity; that to lay doAvn their arms for a mo- other officers, signed their submission to the laws 
mont, Avas to enervate their courage, and render of the republic ; the representatives delivered the 
any iusurrection impracticable for thefutux’e; that ordinances containing the conditions agreed on, to 
the circumstance of the republic negotiating Avas a the Vendean chiefs. The greatest urbanity pre- 
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on botli sides, iiul cvciy thing seemed to look 
joi\v}i(l to A foinceiu iccoiKiUation. 

'Pile r< jn( sLuUtives, with a view to slicd greater 
lastie upon the submisBiou of Cliaiotte, piepaieil 
a itt.igmhccnl, recoptiun fur him ab Nantes. The 
most lively joy piev.uled in that must patiioL city. 
Eveiy one fl.tttercd tliouiselves that the destiuctive 
civil wai was at length appioacliing its conclusion. 
They iGjoiccd in seeing a man so distiiiguiahed as 
Chai’ette leturn into the bosom of the icpubUc, 
peihaps to devote lus sword to her sei vices On 
the day appointed for lus solemn entry, the na- 
tional guaid and the aimy of the west wcie under 
aims. All the inhabiUiits, full ol joyand curn)Sity, 
tluonged to see and to do honour to the cclebiated 
leader lie was received with shouts of Long line 
the lepuhhof Charettefo) eiei ' He woio his uniform 
of Vendean general and the tii-coloured cocivaje. 
Cliaietfce was harsh, distrustful, aUfuI,aiid tiiticpid; 
all this Avas pciceptiblc ui his fuatuios and m Jus 
person. A middle statuic, a small biiglit eye, a 
nose turned up like a Taitar, ami a luge nnmth, 
gave him an expression the moat singular and tlie 
most aucoidant with hia char.ictci. All who lau 
to see him stiove to guess his beiitirnentb. The 
loyalists fancied tlufc tluycould lead embtirrass 
ment and remoi&o m Ills face The lepublicans 
tliuuglu him ONCijuytd and almost intoxicated witli 
his tiiumph. Indi-cd, he might well be so, in spite 
of the emb urassiueut of liw position, for lus cnc- 
nuos piocuiod limi the fuue-jt and oaihest le- 
coinpenso ha had ever }ot leccived ui letuiii foi 
his exploits. 

No sooner was this peace signed, than prepara- 
tions weiQ made for reducing Stotllrt, *vnd foi 
making the Chouans aceept the conditions gianted 
to Chaiette. The latter appeared to be sincere in 
Ins deelaratums; he circulated proclamations in the 
country to bring every body back to their duty. 
The natives were oveijo)ed at this peace. The 
men entiiuly devoted to war weie foiined into 
territoiial guards, and the command ot them was | 
loft to Charette, to form the police of the district. 
This Avaa fclie idea ot lloche, Avluch had been altered 
in its tonn to satisfy tlie Vendean chiefs, who, 
entertaining at the time imsgivmgs and mis- 
tiustSjAVislied to keep the men most mured to war 
under their own orders. Charette even ptomised 
lus aid against Stofflet, If the latter, pressed m 
Upper Vendde, should fall back upon the Ma- 
rais. 

G-eneral Canclaux was immediately despatched 
m pursuit of btofflet. Leaving nothing but a corps 
of obseivation aiomid Charette’s copntry, he con- 
veyed the greater part of Ins tioups to Layon. 
Scnfliet, dcsiiing to create a sensation by a bold 
strolkO, made <m attempt on Cbalonnc, which was 
vigoiously repulsed, and fell back upon Saiiit- 
Florcub. He pioclamied Chaiette a tv.iitoi to the 
cause of rojiilty, and pronounced sonteiice of death 
I upon him The repiesentatives, who knew that 
such a war was to be termmated not niei’ely by 
tliQ eraploj'meiifc of arms, but by indemnifying the 
ambitious for the loss of their expectations m assist- 
ing men destitute of resources, had also distributed 
mempy. The committee of public welfaie had 
opened a credit in their favour on its secret seivice 
funds. They gave sixty tliousand fiancs mcurient 
coin, and throe bundled and aixtj^-fivo thousand 


fiaiits 111 rissigiiats fo m.inj ot btolllLl'ii olhcors. 
Ilia nujor-genual, Tiuiouiii, illlisliI unu hun- 
diod thousand fiancs, half iu iiioiuy, halt ui assig- 
nats, am! SLpaiatuI tioin him lit wiule a Itttei 
addicsscd to the iimy of Anjou, txhoi ting them 
to peace, by urging the icasuiis must liKcly to blnikc 
their lesoliition 

While tliey made use of such means in ic&pecfc of 
the aimy of Anjou, the icpiesLiitativca who had 
been engaged in the pacification ol La Vendde, le- 
paned to Biittany to induce the Chouans to enter 
into asimiku’ composition Coi matin had followed 
them; he was now m cvciy lespcct atticlied to the 
system of peace, and his ambition wis to make a I 
tiiumphal entiy into Hcimeb, as ChaicLto had done I 
at Nantes Notwithstanding the tiucc, iiumy acts I 
ol* spoliation had been committed iiy the Chouans. ' 
These latter being foi the must p ii t little bettev tluin 
meie lobbors, without attachment to any cause, 
anil contLinmg theinschcs but hulo in the political 
views winch had induced tin u ducts to sign a sus- 
pension of arms, took no pains to obseivc iL, and 
looked to nothing else tlun iii ikmg booty. Some of 
the rcpicsciUativi s, obscivmg the conduct ol the 
Bictaus, began to distinst then «exc 

alicady of opinion tliafc tlicy must gne up aU uka 
of peace. In tins iiohon ilouiAiuilt iaus the must 
decided On Iho othui hand, the xeprcscntalivc 
Bollet, a vcaloiui peacemaker, conceived that, not- 
withstanding some acts of Iiostility, an accommoda- 
tion w.is piacticablc, and that noiio but mild 
means should be used llodie, Imiiving fiorn 
cantonments to cantonincntb, oiglity leagues apart, 

, never having a moment’s quiet, placed between 
I tlioso rcpicsentatives who weie in favour of war, 

I and tiioao who desired peace, between the Jacobins 
' of the towns, wlio accused him ol mconipQttnce aiid 
I tieasun, and the loyalists, who chaiged liim with 
I baibarity, Hoche was absolutely disgusted, al- 
I though his zeal was by no means coded. “You 
j wish me another campaign of the Vosges,” he 
, wrote to one of Ins fuends 5 “ how would you like 
to make a similar campaign against the Chouans, 
and almost ivitlioufc au aimy ?” This young e\ap£aiii 
saw his talents wasted on a thanklcas ivar, wliilo 
generals m every respect his inferiois, weie im- 
mortalizing themselves in Holland and on the 
Rhine, at the head of the finest ainiies of the 
republic. He iieveitheloss piosecuted lus task 
With ai dour, and with a piofound laiowlcrlge of men 
and a conseioujsness of his own situation. Wo liave 
seen that he had already given the most judicious 
advice, lor instance, for tho indemnifying those in- 
surgeuta who had lemaiiied peasants, and to enlist 
such as the war had made soldieia. A better ac- 
quamhince with the couutiy had enabled him to 
discover the tiue means of appeasing the inhabit- 
anta, and of again attaching them to the icpublic. 
“We must continue,” said he, “toti’cat with the 
Chouan chiefs. Their good faith ia veiy doubtful, 
but we must keep our woids with tlieni. We shall 
thus ^iii by coafuleiica those who only icqune to 
have their minds set at lost. Wo miisi gam ovei 
by promotions those avIio aie ambitums; by money 
those who aie necessitousj we shall thus divide 
them among themseUes; and we should confide 
the police to those of wliom wo aie siue, by trust- 
ing them witli the command ot the local militia, to 
the institution of wliicli they liuve recontly sub- 
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nitterl Moieovci, we Rhould distiibxite twenty 
ive thousAiicl men in bevaal cimps to supeiintend 
he whole country, btation along the coasts a 
lurnbei of gun boats, which must be kept m con- 
mu il motion, iml tiausfei the arsenals, the tums, 
mil the ammunition, fiom the open towns to the 
hjits Liifl foi tificd plicea As for the inhabitjints, 
we must avail ouiaehes of the piieata with them, 
and gi int some lehcf to the moat indigent If we 
could contiivc to succeed m diffusing confidence by 
means of the piiests, Chouannene would imme 
diUely be at an end CucLilate,” he thus wiote 
to his gciieial ofTiceis on the 27 th Ventose, “ plen- 
tifully distiibute that salutaiy 1 iw which the con- 
vention has just passed lespci-ting fteedom of leli- 
gious \voi ship, and do joiusedvts preach up leli- 
gnnis toleiation The piitats, ceitam that no one 
will di&tiLib them iii the CKeicisc of then inmistry, 
will become joui fueiids, weie it only that they 
might be quiet Then ehaiactci inclines them to 
peace, see them, and tell them that the continu 
ance of the w ir will expose them to numeious 
vexations, not fiom the icpuhhcans, who lespect 
religious opinions, but fiom the Choinns, who ac 
knowledge neither God or law, and who want to 
domineer uid plundei without end Amongst them 
aie some in necessitous ciicumst inces, and m 
geneial they aie veiy selfish, do not neglect to 
offei them some relief, hut without ostentation, 
and with all the dehcacj of which jou aie capable 
Tliiough them you will learn all the raanmuvies of 
then pait) , and jou \n ill obtain from them that they 
should keep then peasants in their fields, and pre- 
vent then fighting You must be aware, that to 
attain tins end, mildness, amenity, and frankness of 
hehavioiu are necessary. Get some of the officers 
ind soldiers to attend respectfully some of then 
ceremonies, taking care never to distuib them 
I he country expects you the greatest devoted- 
ness, her her vice justifies the means so long .os they 
are in accordance with the laws and with republican 
honour and dignity ” To this advice, Hoche 
added the lecommeudation, not to take any thing 
from the country for the supply of the aimies foi 
some time .it least. As foi tlie designs of the 
English, he dcsiied that in oidcr to anticipite 
them, they should nial e themselves masters of 
Jeisey and Guernsey, and raise a Okouanneric \n 
England, to keep them employed He was also 
tiniikmg of Ireland, hut he wrote th.at lie would 
explain himself personally with the committee of 
public welfare on this head 

These means, chosen with great good sense, and 
employed ni moie than one place with great 
address, had alie.ady perfectly succeeded Brittany 
was completely divided , all the Chimans who had 
appeired at Ktiines were caressed, paid, satisfied, 
and persuaded to lay down then lunis Tho 
others, more obstinate, reckoning upon Stoffiet 
and Puisaye, were foi persisting in making war. 
Coimatin continued to run from one to the other, 
wtli a view to bring them together at La Pieva- 
laye, and to persuade them to enter into a nego- 
tiation foratieaty Notwithstanding the ardour 
which this adventurer exhibited in pacifying the 
country, Hoche, who had discerned Ins character 
and his vanity, distrusted him, and began to fear 
that he would break liis word with the republicans, 
just aa he had done with the royalists He ob- 


served him very closely, to asccitain whethci he 
IibouiLd sincerely and Without any secret iiitcn 
tion in the iioik of reconciliation 

Intiigues of a lemaikahle character were com- 
bining with all these eucumstanccs, m bringing ^ 
about the pacification so eainestly desiied by the 
lepiibhcans We 1j ive formerly seen Puisiyem 
London, striving to pievail on the English cabinet 
to conciii in his piojects ; we have seen the thice 
riench piinces on the continent, one waiting at 
Ainheim foi a p it to enact, another fighting on 
the Rliine, the thud in Ins quality ot legent, coiies- 
ponding from Verona with every one of the cabinets, 
and keeping up a seciet agency in Pans Puisaye 
h.id conducted his plans with llie character of a m.an 
.as active as he w,is skilful Without introducing 
himself through the old duke ot Haicoiiifc, the 
useless ambassador of the regent in L )ndon, he 
addressed himself directly to the BiiLish minister. 
Pitt, who ordinarily was inaccessible to those 
emigrants who swumed in the streets of London 
and belcngnicd liim mth plans and applications 
for relief, welcomed at once the orgim^ii ot Jirit- 
t.any,and pu*’ him in communication with Wynd- 
ham the mmistei at wai, who was zealously at- 
tached to monaicby, and desired to support or 
restore it every where Tlie plans of Pnisiye, 
maturely investigated, were entirely adopted 
England piomrsed an auny, a squadron, money, 
aims, and immense supplies of aniimmition, in 
Older to effect a descent upon the coast ot riance, 
but Puisaye was required to I eep the matter secret 
from his countrymen, and e&peiially liom the old 
duke of Harcourt, the envoy ol tho rigeiit Pui&aye 
wanted nothing nroie than to do e\Liy thing by 
himself, and was impenetr ible to the duke of 
Haicoiirt, to the other agents of the punces in 
London, and above all to the Pans agents, who 
corresponded with the leiy secretary of the duke 
of Harcourt Puisaye did no more than write to 
the count d’Aitois, applying for extraoidmaiy 
powei*3, and making him tho uftei of coming and 
putting himself at the head of the expedition The 
pi nice sent the powers, and promised to come and 
command in person The plans of Puisaye were 
soon suspected, in spite of his endeavours to con- 
ceal them All the emigr.ants, repulsed by Pitt, 
and kej t in the back ground by Puisaye, were 
unanimous, according to them, Pui'^aye was an 
intiiguci, sold to the perfidious Fitt, and was 
meditating most questionable designs This opinion, 
disseminated in London, soon established itself at 
Veiona with tho adviseia of the icgent Already 
in that little court there existed a great distrust of 
Euglaml ever since the affair of Toulon, and par- 
ticular uneasiness was felt is soon as she proposed 
to make use of one of the princes. On this occa- 
sion every body enquired with .r certain dcgice of 
anxiety what she meant to do with M le Comte 
d’Artois, why the name of Monsieur w vs not 
included in her schemes, and whether she con- 
ceived that she was able to do without him, &c. The 
agentsatPiUis, who held then commission fiom the 
regent, and identified themselves with his senti- 
ments conceimng England, not having been able 
to obtain any communication from Puisaye, used 
the same language respectmg the enterprise which 
was preparing m London Another motive made 
them particularly disipprove of it. The regent 
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thought of having recourse to Spain, and wanted 
to betake lum&elf t(uther, that he might he 
nearer to La Vendde, and to Charette who was his 
liero. Tile i’lirla agents, on their part, had put 
tJicniselves in communication witli an erai8‘-ai*y of 
Spain, who liad urged tliem to make use of that 
power, and promised tliat it would do for Monsieur 
and for Charette, what England intended to do for 
the count d^Artois and for Puisaye. But it was 
necessary to wait till Mon.siour could be conveyed 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees by the Mediter- 
jvanefin, and to get up an expedition of some im* 
portance. The intriguers of Paris were therefore 
entirely biassed in favour of Spain. They pre- 
tended that the French were less friglitened at 
Spain than at the English, because she had inte- 
rests less opposed to Spain ; that besides all this, 
she had already gained over Tallicn, through liis 
wife, the daughter of Cabarrus, the Spanish 
banker j they even dared to assert that they were 
sure of Hoclie, ao readily did they iittei* a falsehood 
to give an air of importance to their schemes! But 
Spain, her ships and her troops, were, accoi'ding to 
them, nothing when compared with tho intrigues 
they protended to weave in tlio interior. Placed 
in the lieart of the capital, they saw a movetnont 
of indignation manifest itself against the revolu- 
tionary system. We must stir up this movement, 
said they, and if possible turn it to the account of 
I’oyaltsm : but f(jr this purpo.se the royalists ought 
to show thomaelves as little formidable as jKissible, 
for tho Mountain was gaining influence from every 
apprehension that counter-revolution inspired. All 
that was wanting was one victory won by Charette, 
one landing of the emigrants in Brittany, in order 
to restore to tho revolutionary party the influence 
it had lost, and to render unpopular the TJiermi- 
doi'ians whose assistance tho royalists wanted. 
Charette had just made peace ; but it was re- 
quisite that ho should hold himself in. readiness to 
resume his arms; it was necessary also that Anjou 
and Brittany should appear to be submissive 
for a time ; that during this time, the heads of the 
government and the generals should be gained 
over, tliat the armies should be suffered to pass 
the Khine and make an inroad into Germany; and 
then that they should suddenly fall upon the lulled 
convention, thus taken by surprise, and proclaim 
royalty in La Vende'e, in Brittany, and in Paris 
itself. An expedition from Spain, bringing over 
the regent, and concurring with these simultaneous 
movements, might then decide the victory in 
favour of royalty. As for England, all they had 
to do was to ask her for money, (for these gentle- 
men were much in want of that,) and to deceive 
her afterwards. Thus each of the thousand agents 
employed for the counter-revolution indulged in 
hia own particular day-dream, devising means 
according to hia own atatiou, and desired to be the 
principal restorer of monarchy. Lies and intrigues 
were the sole resources of most of them, and money 
was the principal object they had in view. 

With such ideas, the Paris agency, similar to 
what Puisaye was preparing in London, ought to 
have done its utmost to throw aside for the moment 
any expedition of the kind, to have temporized 
with the insurgent provinces, and to have caused a 
feigned peace to be signed. Under cover of the 
truce granted to the Chouana, Lemaitre, Brottier, 
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and Lavillc-llcurnois, had just opcnoil communi- 
cations with the iuburgiMit provinces. The regent 
had directed them to tvausmit letters to Charette ; 
they intrusted them to an old naval oiheev, Buverno 
do freslc, dfi))rivc(.l of his commission, and seeking 
employ. They instrnetpcl Inm, at the same time, 
to promote the pacilieation, by advising the insur- 
gents to temporize, to wait for relief from Spaiji and 
for a nioveinenfc in the fiitcrior. This emissary 
repaired to Rennes, from whence he forwarded the 
regent’s letters to Charette, and then ri'commended 
to every one a temporary submiBsion. Others were 
charged with a similar errand by the Paris agents; 
and very soon, the notions of peace, already gene- 
rally circulated m Bretagne, were still i'urtiier dif- 
fused. It was every whore said that they must Jay 
down their arms, that England was deceiving the 
royalists, that they had every thing to expect from 
the convention, that slie herself was about lo re- 
establish monarchy, and that in the treaty signed 
with Charette there wore secret articles, expressly 
stipulating that the young orphan in the Temple, 
Louis XVII. was soon to bo acknowJedgeil as king. 
Cormatin, whose positionliad become extremely iier* 
plcxing,anclwho had failed in ohedienceto theorders 
of Puisaye and of the central committee, found in 
tho system of the Paris agents an excuse and an 
encouragement for the conduct which he pursued. 
It even appears that they led him to exjiect tho 
command of Ihdttiiny in the })Iaco of Piiihayo. By 
dint of extreme attention he at lenglli succeeded in 
bringing together the principal Chmuin.s at La 
Prevalaye, and tho conibrcuces were opened. 

In tliis interval, Messrs dc Tiiitrinac and do la 
Roberic had just been sent from London by Pui- 
sayo, the foinncr to bring the Chouana gunpowder, 
money, and intelligcnee of a speedy expedition ; 
tho latter to communicate to his uncle Charette 
an invitation to hold himself in readiness to assist 
the descent in Bi’ittany, and in slnu't for both of 
them to causo the negofiations to be broken off. 
They attempted to land with a few emigrants near 
the C6tes-du-Nord ; the Chouana, apprised of their 
coming, having hurrieil to meet them, wore beaten 
in an action with the re]mblicans ; Moasr.s. de la 
Roberie .and de Tint^iiiac were saved by a miracle; 
but the truce ■was compromised, and Hoche, who 
began to distrust the Chouans, and suspected the 
sincerity of Corraatin, was desirous of having him 
apprehended. Cormatm protested ins sincerity to 
the representatives, and prevailed with them not 10 
break the truce, The conference at La Prevalaye 
continued. An agent of Stofflet’s came to take 
part with them. Stofflet, beaten, pursued, reduced 
to extremity, stripped of all his resources by the 
discovery of the little arsenal which he liad in a 
wood, had at length begged to be permitted to 
treat, and had just despatched a representative to 
La Prevalaye. This was general Beauvais. Tho 
conferences were extremely animated, as they had 
been at La Jaunay^e. General Beauvais still advo- 
cated the ^stem of war, iu spite of the distressed 
situation of the leader who sent him ; and alleged 
tlmt Gormatiu, having signed the peace of La Jau- 
iiaye aud acknowledged the I'epublic, had lost the 
command with which Puisaye had invested him, 
and therefore could no longer take a part in the 
conference. M. de Tint^niac, who in spite of every 
danger had reached the place ■where the confer- 
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cnees were lield, wanted in Fuiaaye’s mime to witU which he had just heeii lionouvcd filled hia 
hrcalc them off, and to return imiucdiatoly to Lon- soul with a tvanbport of joy ; that his attachineut 
don ; but Cormatm and the advocates of peace and his fidelity would still be the same ; that 
prevented him. Cormatin at length disposed the necessity alone had obliged him to yield, but that 
majority to agree to a composition, by represent- his auhraission was only apparent ; that when the 
ing that they should gain time by an apparent parts should he more firmly united, he would again 
submission, and would lull tlie vigilance of the re- take up iirms, and be ready to die under the eyes 
publicans. The conditions were the same aa those of his prince and in the most glorious of causes, 
grunted to Cliurctte : religious toleration, indern- Such was the first pacification of the insurgent 
nities for tliose whose property had been laid waste, provinces. As Hoche had foretold, it was but 
exemptions from the requisition, and the institu- apparent; but yet, as lie had also foreseen, it might 
tioii of a local militia. There was an additional con- be made fatal to the Vendean chiefs, by habituating 
dition in the present treaty, namely, a nullion and the country to repose and to the laws of the rc- 
a half for the priuGlpal chiofy, whereof Cormatin public, and by tranquillizing or diverting into 
was to have a portion. According to general another channel that combativcncss which dis- 
Beauviiis, Cormatin, as if he must needs act on tinguishe^ some men. Notwithstanding the assur- 
uvery occasion against good faith, at the moment ance of Charette to the regent, and of the Chouans 
of signing, I.iid the sword upon his hand, and to Puisayu, all fervid feeling was likely to be 
swore to take up arnib again on the first occasion, extinguished in their hearts after a few months’ 
and rocoinincndefl evory ono tf) maintain, until tranquillity, TJieso underplots were but so many 
further order's, the establlfehed organization and acts of insincerity, excusable no doubt in the 
the respect duo to all the leaders. unreflecting passion of civil wars, but which take 

The ro;)nhst chiefs then transfeired themselves away from those ivho entertain tliem all right to 
to Ln Mabiluyo, a league from Rennes, to sign the complain of the severities of tlmir advcrwirics. 
treaty at a foimal mcetingwithtUerepresentatives. The repre-sentativ^B and the republican generals 
Many f»f them bad rather not have gone, but were most scrupulous in fultilWug the terms 
Cormatin prevailed, upon them to be present. Tiic agreed upon. It is assuredly superfluous to de- 
meetlug took place with the same formalities as at raonstrate the absurdity of the rumoiu’ then circu- 
La Jauna^G. The Chouans had requested that lated and even repeated since, that the treaties 
Hoche might not be present, on account of his which had been signed contained secret articles, to 
extreme distru<3t •, this u as agreed to. On the 1st the effect of a promise to place Louis XVI L on 
Flor^al (April 20), the representatives issued the the throne *, as if the representatives could have 
same ordinances as at La Juumiye, and the Chouans been so mad as to eater into such engagements t 
signed a declaration by which they recognized the a.9 if it had been possible that they could cou' 
republic and subraittod to its laws. sent to sacrifice to ii few partisans, a republic 

On tho following day, Cormatin made his entry which they persisted in maintaining against all 
into Rennes, as Charette had done at Nantes. The Europe I Besides, none of the ehiufa in their 
bustle in which lie had kept himaclf, aud the ira- letters to the princes or to the different royalist 
portance ivhich he arrogated, caused him to be agents, bad evei* ventured to advance such an 
considered as the chief of the Breton royalists, absurdity. Charette, subsequently tried for having 
Hg obtained the credit of every thing, both Uie violated the conditions made with him, dared not 
exploits of that band of unknown Chouans who avail himself of this powerful excuse for the non- 

had mysteriously traversal Brittany, as well as that execution, of secret stipulation. Puisayc, in his 

peace wliich had been so long desired. He received meinoii's, has deemed the assertion as frivolous as 
a kind of triumph. Applauded by the iuhabit.'uits, it was false ; and it would not havo been noticed 
oare&sed by the wometi, supplied with a good round in tin's place, if it had not been retailed in a gi'eat 
aum in assignats, he reaped all the profit and all number of memoirs, 

the honour of the war, just as if he had been for Tl)e result of this peace was not solely tho dis- 

a long time the main support of the war. His arming of the CDunti*y; coinciding as it did with 
only pimpose in landing in Brittany was to play the peace of Prussia, Holland, and Tuscany, and 
this singular part. Nevertheless, he dared no with the intentions manifested by several other 
longer write to Puisayo ; he could not venture to states, it possessed the ulterior advantage of pro- 
leave Rennes or trust himself in the country, for ducing a very great moral effect. Tlie republic 
fear of being shot by the malcontents. The prin- was now observed to be recognized at one and the 
cipal leaders returned to their divisions, wrote to same time by its enemies at home and abroad, by 
Puisayo that they had been deceived, that he had the allied powers, and by the royalist party itself, 
only to come, and they would rise at the first signal Of the declared enemies of Fi’ance, there were 

and Hy to meet him. A few days afterwards, only left Austria aud England. Russia was too 
Sfcofflet, finding himself deserted, signed a peace I’eraote to be dangerous ; the empire was on the 
at S.'iint'Floreiit upon the same tenns, point of being dismembered, and was incapable of 

"While the two Vendees and Brittany were sub- supporting the war ; Piedmont was exhausted j 
mitting Lhemselves, Charette, for tlie first time, Spain, identifying herself in an inferior degree 
received the regpiiF.s letter ; it was dated the first with the chimerical hopes of the intriguing royal- 
of PehvLiary. This prince called him the second ists, sighed for peace ; and the auger of the court 
founder of the monarchy, spoke of his gratitude, of Naples was as impotent as ridiculous. Pitt, in 
of his aclmiratinn, of his desire to join him, and spite of the unparalleled triumphs of the republic, 
Appointed him lieutenant-general. These manifes- notwithstiuiding a campaign unexampled in the 
tations of esteem, arrived too late. Charette, annals of war, was not shaken. ; and hia strong 
deeply affected, replied immediately that the letter good sense had come to the conclusion that so many 
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victoriefl, in tlicinsclvcs ruijKma to the contiBenfc, an end to this disastrous war. Ireland, agitated on 
were in no rc'^pect detrinicutal to England. The account of concessions which had been recently 
stadtholder, the princes of Germany, Austria, withdrawn, was about to add iresh embaiTassments 
Piedmont, and Spain, had lost in this war a portion to those in whleh the government was already iii- 
of tlioir territory ; but England had acquired an volved. 

incontc'it.ible superiority at aca ; she was mistress Through all these adverse combinations, Pitt 
of tbe Mediterranean and of the ocean ; abe had discovered ade<|uate motives and means for cou- 
seized half the Dutch fleet, she forced the navy of tiijuing the war. In the fir&t place, the war flat- 
Spaiii to spend her strength against France ; she tered the passions of his court ; it flattered even 
strove to possess herself of our colonics ; she had those of the English nation, which cherished a 
already taken all those of the Dutch, and secured deep-seated anhnosity against France, that could 
for ever her Indian empire. For this purpose she always be revived amidst the severest privations; 
still required some time of war and of 2 )oUtical in the next jilace, notwithstanding her commercial 
aberrations on the part of tlic continental powers, losses, losses which proved, however, that the Eng- 
Tt was tlierefore to her interest to excite hostilities lish alone had continued to frequent the seas, he 
by affording assistance to Austria, by awakening saw English commerce augmented during tho last 
the zeal of Spain, and by preparing fresh coinmo- two years by the exclusive possession of all the 
tiona in the southern provinces of Finance. So outlets of India and America. He bad ascertained 
much the worse for the belligerent powers if they that the exports had amazingly increased since the 
were beaten in a new campaign ; but England had commencement of the war, and he already had a 
nothing to fear ; she W(mld pursue her course on glimpse of the future prosperity of his nation. IIo 
the seas, in India, and in Amei'ica. If on the other found in loans an expedient, at the fruitfulness of 
hand, tlie powwa were victorious, she would be which he iiimself was astonished. The funds had 
a gainer by restoring to Austria the Netherlauds, not fallen; the loss of I-lolLind had but little 
u'hich Jshe particiilarly di’oadod to see in the hands affected them, because the event being foreseen, 
of France. Such were the sanguinary but jiro- an enormous quantity of capital had been traiis- 
fouiid calculitiuns of the Eugliali minister. ferred from AiusLcrdam to London. The Dutch 

NotuitlisUniling Ibc losses which England had mei'cliants, although jjatriots, had nevertheless no 
expencuced, eitlier by pri/oa, or by the defeats of confldeiice in events, and had souglit to place their 
the duko ot York, or by the enormous expenses wealth in safety by transporting it to Engkind, 
which bhe had incurred, and the sums which she Pitt had talked of a new loan to a conBideriible 
had given to Prus.'ria and Piedmont, she still i> 08 - amount, and in spite of the war ho observed that 
SQSsed resources far more great than the English tlie tenders for it increased. Experience has since 
or even Pitt himself dreamt of. England, it is proved that war, in prohibiting commercial specu- 
true, complained bitterly of the numerous captures, lations, and not admitting of any speculations save 
of the scarcity, and of tlie high price of all ai'ticlea those in the public funds, so far from presenting 
of consumption. Tho English merchant vessels, difficulties to loans facilitates them. This mubt 
having alone continued to traverse the sea, had happen still more naturally in a country which, 
naturally run inuoli greater risk of being taken by being without frontiers, never considers war as 
privateers than those of other nations. Tho in- involving a question of exibtejice, but merely as a 
burunces, in which a great deal of business was question of trade and disi>osal of produce. Pitt 
done, rendered them almiJSt foolhardy, and very resolved, therefore, by moans of the abundant 
often they would not wait for a convoy. Tliis it capital of his nation, to supply Austria with funds, 
was that gave so many adv.antages to our in’iva- to strengthen his navy, to reorganize hia land 
teera. As for the scarcity, it was general through- forces, for the purpose of convoying them to India 
out Europe. On the Rbaiie, about Frankfort, a or America, and to give considerable assistance to 
bushel of rye cost fifteen florins. The enormous the French insurgents, lie concluded a subsidiary 
consumption of the armies, the multitude of hands treaty with Austria, similar in effect to the one 
taken from agvicultui’e, the troubles in unhappy he had made in the preceding year with Prussia. 
Poland, who had this year sent out soai'cely auy That power possessed an army, and promised to 
corn, had occasioned this extraordinary dearth, keep on foot at least two Imiidred thousand eflec- 
Besides, to ship corn from tlie Baltic to Eng- tive men, but was in want of money ; Prussia 
land was rendered almost irnposbible since the could no longer open loans either in Switzerland, 
French were masters of Holland. It was to the in Frankfort, or in Holland. England did not 
New World that Europe bad been obliged to re- undertake to furnish the funds, but to guarantee 
sort for provisions ; she lived at this moment on the loan which she proposed to open iu Loudon, 
the surplus produce of those new lands which the To guarantee the debts of a power like Austria is 
North Americans had just brought into cuUiva- much the same as becoming gage for their i>ay- 
tion. But freight was high, and bread had risen ment ; but the operation in this form was much 
in England to an enormous price. The jjrjce of more easy to justify before pai’llament. The loan 
meat was much the same. Spanish wool was not was for four milliona six hundred thousand 
imported after tho French had occupied the ports of sterling, (one hundred and fifteen millions of francs) 
Biscay, and the manufacture of cloth was likely to at five per cent, interest. Pitt opened at the same 
be interrupted. Thus England, while in labour time a loan of eighteen millions sterling on account 
with her future greatness, suffered severely. The of England at four per cent. Tho eagerness of 
operatives struck for wages in all the manufactur- capitalists was extreme ; and as the Austrian lo.in 
ing towns ; the people called aloud for peace, and was guaranteed by the English government, and 
petitions were presented to parliament, subscribed bore a higher interest, thej' required that for 
by tliousands of signatures, imijloring them to put two-thirds taken iu the English loan they should 
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hav'o one-tliivd given them in the Aiistifian loan, more effort to completely o\'erwliolm her. She 
Pitt having Unis imule sure of Austria, strove to had conquered, it was true, hut only l)y exliauatiug 
rouse tha zeal of Spain, hut ho found it extin- herself, hy cnipluyivig barbarous -nieans, which had 
guished. He took into his pay the emigrant re- diminished themselves by tlieir very violence. The 
gimonts of Coniid, and he told Puisaye that as wetiimum, the requisitions, the ass-hjnats, and terror, 
the paciftcation of La Vendee diminished the con- had lost their effect in the Iiands of the leaders of 
tidence itaspiretl by the iusurgent provinces, he Pi’ancc. All these cliiefs had fallen by striving to 
would give him a squadron, the necessaries for obtain victory at such a price. One more cam- 
an urniy, and cmigrantAi to fill lua regiments, hut paign, then, said Pitt, and Europe and England i 
no Eiigli'ih soldiers ; and that if, as he had writ- will be avenged, and preserved irom a snnguiuary ! 
ti‘U him from Brittany, the dispositions of the revolution. Even if one did not respond to these ! 
royalists were not cliauged, and if the expedition renaonsj baaed as they were upon liunour, safety, 
proved suocesaful, he would endeavour to render a.ud public policy, and yet desired to effect a peace, 
it decisive by sendirg an army thither. He then such a peace could not be effected. The French 
i’t.’M)lv'ed to r.iise the navy from eighty to one demagogues would repel it svilli tliat ferocious pride 
liuuOred thousand seaincn. For this purpoao lie which they had exhibited oven before they weX'e 
devised a species of couscripliou [called pressing victorious. And as to treating with them, where 
of seaiTLeii]. Every nicrehaut vessel was obliged to were they to be found ? Wlierc look for a govern- 
furiiish one seaman for every seven of her crew j ment amid those blood-thirsty factions, urging each 
this was a due which ib wag but fair that com- other on to power, and di'^iippearing as soon as they 
iiioi’cc should discharge for the protection it de- had got thither ^ Ilnw hope for solid conditions in 
rived from the navy. Agriculture and manufac- negotiating with such Irniisieut deposUaides of a 
lures were likewise under (jbligatioua to the navy, still disputed authority ? It was, tlieveloro, dis- 
wliich ensured the rjieuu*) of disposing of their honourable, it was inipriulcMit, it uas inipracficable 
produce ; consequently, each ]nu‘ish was obliged to negotiate. England still posscsstjd immense 
to furnish one seaman. Fitt thus ensured the resources; her exports had womloriully increased; 
moans of imparting to the Knghsh navy an ex- her commerce experi'meed losses which proved her 
traovdiimry development of action. The English boldness and her activity; her navy Imd lieoome 
raen-of-war svere very inferior in construction to foi*midable; and her vnst pecuniary resources were 
the Freiiol) ships ; but thoir immense superiority sponUncously made available, and that without 
in point of uiuuhei’s, tho excellence of the crews, stint, for tlie service of the government, in order to 
and the naval bl^Ul of ihe officers, rendered com- carry on thisyasi and 7iecessarij W{ii\ 
petition utterly impracticable. This then was tlie epithet Fitt had applied to 

With all these means combined, Pitt presented this wav from the outset, atid which ho afiected to 
himself before parliament. Tho opposition had retain. We see plainly enough, that amongst these 
this year increased by about twenty members, hachneycdpariiamentaryreasnnshe could notnhsign 
The advocates of peace and of the French rcvolu- tlie real motives; he would not state plainly through 
tion were more .animated than ever, and they had what MachiavcOi.an path.? he desired to conduct 
stubborn facta to oppose to the minister, Tlie England to the highest pinnacle of power. No one 
language which Fitt dictated to the crown, and will avow such an ambitiou as this in tlie face of the 
which he hinhself held during thi-s session, one of world. 

the most momorable of the English parliament, on To this the opposition victoriously replied. All 
account of the importance of the questions and the that was asked nt the end of last fieswiu, said Fox and 
eloquence of Fox and Sheridan, was extremely Sheridan, was no more than a single eiiuipaigji; that 
dexterous. lie admitted that France had obtained the allies had already several (ortresscs,lrom which 
unexampled triuiiiplja, but these triumphs, ao far they were to sally forth in the spring to amiihilate 
from discouraging her enemies, ought on the con- France. But look to what has actually takon place 1 
trary, he eaul, to impart to them more firmness The French luive conquered Flanders, Iluliaiid, the 
and perseverance. It was still England against whole left bank of t)je Rhino, o.xcepting MenLz, part 
whom France bore ill-will; it was iier constitution, of Piedmont, the greater part of Catalonia, and the 
and her prosperity, that she was striving to destroy; whole of Navarre. Where shall we find such a 
at the pre.'ieijt time it was any thing but prudent oi* campaigu in the annals of Europe 1 It is admitted 
honourable to acknowledge any inferiority before that they have captured some lew furtresses; show 
such a formidable animosity. To lay down her u.s then a war in Avhich so many fortified places 
arms, particularly at that crisis, would, as he ob- have been reduced in a single campaign ? If the 
served, be a most fatal act of weakness. France French, struggling against ail Europe, have had 
liaving no other enemies than Austria and the em- such success, what advantages are they not likely 
piv© to combat, would overwhelm them; she would to gain m a conflict with Ansstria and England, left 
then return, freed from her continental oneoiies, almost single-handed ; for the other powers arc 
and fall upon England, who thenceforth single- either no longer able to second us, or are about nc* 
liauded would have to sustain a tremendous shock, gotiating. It is said that tlie French are exhausted, 
It was right, therefore, to take advantage of the that the assignats, their sole resource, have lost all 
moment, when several powers were yet contesting their value: that their present government has 
with each other, to join in the attack upon the ceased to possess its former energy. But the Arae- 
common enemy, to compel France to retire within rioana saw their paper-money fall ninety per 
her own limUs, to wrest from her the Netherlands cent, below par, and yet they have nut yielded, 
and Holland, to drive her armies, her commerce, But this government, when it is energetic, they told 
and her mischievous priocipka back into her us was bai‘barous; now that it is become buniano 
own country. Then it would only call for one and moderate, it ia found to be iuetficient. People 
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inay tallc of our ro.sources, of our great wealth; but 
the people are perishing of wantj and cannot pay 
for eitlier bread or meat; they are loudly demand- 
iiit^ peace. That wonderful wealtli, which seems to 
has e been created by magic^ is it substantial % Do 
peo[ile coin money out of paper ? All those systems 
of llnauce conceal some frightful error', some im- 
mense ab)bs, svhieh will suddenly appear. We go 
on giving our wealth to the powers of Europe; wc 
Inive already lavished it on Piedmont and on l^rua- 
sia; we are again going to throw it away upon 
Austria. Who is it can warrant us that this power 
will be more faithful to her engagements than 
Prussia? Who will undertake that she will not 
break her promisoBj and sell us after talcing our 
gold? We are exciting an infamous civil war; wo 
are arming the French against their native c<mu- 
try, and yet, to our shame bo it spoken, these 
French, aclniowledgiiig their error and the wisdom 
oftlioirncw government, have just laid down their 
arms. Shall we go and fan tlie expiring embers of 
La Vendee, for the purpose of producing a tremen- 
dous conflagration there 1 People talk to us of the 
barbarous principles of France. Is there in those 
principles any thing more taud-socUil than our con- 
duet iu respect of the in&urgeut provinces 1 All 
the means of the war are, tlierofore, equivocal or 
culpable. Peace, wo are assured, is impossible. 
France hates Ezigkind. But wljen did the violence 
of tiio French against us dociave itself ? Was it not 
when wo uianife.sted the guilty intention of wresting 
their liberty from them, of interfering in the cliuice 
of their government, of exciting civil war among 
thorn ? Peace, we are told, would diffuse the conta- 
gion of their principles. But Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark, tlie United States, are at peace with 
them; is their constitution destroyed 1 Peace, it is 
dinned into us, is impracticable with a government 
that is tottering and constantly changing. But 
Prussia and Tuscany have found some one to 
treat with; Switzerland, Sweden, Dennjark, and 
the United States, know with whom to communi- 
cate in their relations with France; and yet we 
cannot negotiate with her I We might ns well 
have been told, ou commencing the war, that we 
should nob make peace before a certain form of 
government had been re-established among our 
enemies; before the republic had been aboliahad 


among them; before they liad submitted to the 
institutions which it pleased us to give them, 

Amidst this elaali of reasons and of eloquence, 
Pitt pursuing liis course, and witliout ever coniniu- 
nicatiiig his real motives, obtained every thing he 
desired; loans, pressing of seamen, and the suspeii- 
biou of the habeas corpus. With his treasures, his 
navy, the two liundred thousand Austrian soldiers, 
and the desperate courage of the French insurgents, 
he i'csolvod to make a new campaign this year, 
certain at any rate to prevail at sea, if victory on 
the continent should adhere to the enthusiastic na- 
tion with whom he was contending. 

These negotiations, these conflicts of opinion in 
Europe, these preparations for war, prove of what 
importance our country then was in the world. At 
this junetui’c, ambassadors were seen to arrive all 
nt once from Sweden, from Denmark, Holland, 
Prussia, Tuscany, Venice, and from America. On 
their {11 rival iu Paris they called upon the presi- 
dent of the convention, whom they found lodging 
bometimes in a second or third floor, and whose 
simple and polite reception had succeeded the an- 
cient iiitroduGUona at court. They were subse- 
quently introduced to that famous hall, where, on 
bare benches, and in the simplest costume, sat that 
assembly which, fi’om tlie might and the grandeur 
of its pabsions, appeared no longer ridiculous, but 
terrible. An arm-chair was allotted tlicm opposite 
to that of the president; they spoke being seated; the 
president replied iu the sjime manner, addressing 
them by the styles specified in their credentials. 
He then gave them the fraternal embrace, and pro- 
claimed them representatives of the power from 
wliQm they brought despatches. They were able, in 
a box sotapai’t for their use, to witness those storm v 
discussions, wliioh excited in strangers as much 
curiosity as terror. Such was the ceremonial ob- 
served iu regard to the ambassadors of foreign 
powei's. llvS fiimplicity was consistent with a re- 
public, receiving without ceremony, but with 
decency and respect, the envoys of the monarchs 
elie Jiad vanquished. The name of Frenchman 
was then a name of which to be proud, it was en- 
nobled by famous victories, and by the purest of all, 
those victories which a people have gained in de- 
fending their political existence and their liberty. 
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The events of Germinal liad produced the usual 
consequence of an uncertain action for the two 
parties wUlch divided France; tbose two parties had 
iiecome still more violent and the more intent on 
destroying one another. Throughout the .southland 
particularly at Avignon, Marseilles, and Toulon, the 
revolutionists, more menacing, and more audacious 
than ever, evading ah the efforts that were made 
to disarm them or to bring them back to tlieir com- 
munes, continued to demand the enlargement of 
the pati’iotSj the death of all returned emigi'ants, 
and the constitution of 1793. They corresponded 
with the partisans whom they had throughout the 
provinces ; they invited them, and induced them 
to meet together at two principal points, Toulon 
for the south, Paris for the north. When they 
should he strong enough at Toulon, they would, as 
they said, raise the departments, and advance to 
join their brethren in the north. This was exactly 
the scheme of the federalists in 1793. 

Their adversarie.s, whether royalists or Girondists, 
had become bolder ever since the government, at- 
tacked in Germinal, had given the signal forperae- 
cutioiia. Masters of the administrations, they used 
to terrible purpose the decrees passed against the 
patriots. They imprisoned them, us accompUees 
of Robespierre’s, or as having dealt ivith the pub- 
lic money without rendering any account of it ; 
tliey disarmed them, as having participated in the 
tyranny abolished on the 9 th Thermidorj or lastly, 
they hunted them down from place to place, as 
having quitted their communes. It was more par- i 
tieularly in the south that these hostilities against I 
the unfortunate patriots were most active ; for ! 
violence always provokes equal violence in return. 
In the department of the lllidne, a teiTible re- 
action was about to take place. The royalists, 
obliged to flee from the cruel violence of 1793, re- 
turned through Switzerland, crossed the frontier, 
entered Lyons witli false passports, talked there of 
tlie king, of I’eligion, of past prospei'ity,aJid availed 
tiiemselves of the recollection of the grape-shot 
massacres (jfiUraillades) to bring back to monarchy a 
city completely republican. Thus the royalistsplaced 
their reliance upon Lyons as the patriots did upon 
Toulon. It was said that Prdey had returned and lay 
concealed in that city, whose calamities had been 
brought down upon it hy his valour. A multitude of 
emigrauts, collecting at Bile, at Berne, and at 


Lnusaime, showed themselves more presumptu- 
ously than ever. They talked of their speedy re- 
turn ; they said that their friends were in power ; 
that they would soon scat the son of Louis XVI. 
oil the throne, get themselves recalled, and their 
property restored to them; and that with the excep- 
tion of some teiTorists and some military officers 
who must needs be punished, every body would 
anxiously lend tlicir aid to this restoration. At 
Lausanne, where all the youth were enthusiastic 
admirers of the French revolution, they annoyed 
the emigrants, and forced them to hold thoir peace. 
In other places they were suffered to have tlieir 
say; their idle boastings, to which every body 
was pretty well accustomed for six years past, 
were despised; but a distrust was excited in re- 
spect of some of them, who were paid by the Aus- 
trian police to closely observe at the time the 
unguarded language of travellers. It was also in 
this quarter, that is in the direction of Lyons, that 
companies were formed, who, styling tlieinbelves 
companies of the Sun and companies of JesiiSyWevQ to 
traverse the country or find their w.T.y into the 
towns, and murder the patriots retired to their 
estates or confined in the prisons. The trans- 
ported priests also returned hy this frontier, and 
i had already spread themselves throughout the 
' eastern provinces; thoy declared all that had been 
don© by the conforniisb priests to be null ; they 
rehaptized children, remarried couples, and in- 
spired the people with a hatred and contempt of 
the govoniment. Thoy took care to Iceep near the 
frontier, in order to reci'oss it at the first hint of 
danger. Those who had not suffered transporta- 
tion, and who enjoyed in France a peuaion for 
theirsupport and the free exercise of their religion, 
did not abuse the tolerance of the government a 
whit less than the transported priests. Dissatisfied 
at having to say mass in houses either hired or 
lent, they stirred up the people, and instigated 
them to seize the churches, whicli Jiad become the 
property of the communes. A great number of 
unhappy scenes had been exhibited in respect of 
this subject, and force had been put in operation 
to compel submission to the decrees. In Ptuds, 
the journalists in the pay of royalism, stimulated 
by Lemaitre, wrote with more boldne&s than ever 
against the revolution, and almost openly preaclied 
up monaTehy. Lacroix, the author of the Specta 
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teur, had been aciinitted of the chargee preferred 
against him j and since then, the petty tribe of 
libellers were no longer afraid of the revolutionary 
tribunal. 

Thus the two parties were arrayed against each 
other, and quite ready for a decisive engagement. 
The revolutioniata, resolved to strike the blow of 
which the 12th Germinal had hecn no more than 
the threat, cnns^ii'cd openly. They devised under- 
hand plots ill every quarter, since they had lost 
their principal chiols, who by themselves meditated 
schemes on behalf of the entire party. An asso- 
ciation was formed at the house of a man named 
Lagrelet, in the Rue do Bretagne; it was at that 
place that a scheme was agitated of setting in 
motion several mob.'i, at the liead of whom Gambon, 
Maribon-Montant, and Thuriot, were to be placed; 
of despatching some of them to the prisons to eet 
the patriots free, others to the committees to caiTy 
them there, and others again to the convention to 
extort decrees from it. Once mnstars of the con- 
vention, tlie conspirators purposed to compel it to 
re-inalate the imprisoned deputies, to annul the 
sentence passed upon Billaud-V avenues, Collot- 
clllevhnis, and Barrere ; to exclude the seventy- 
three, and immediately to proclaim the constitu- 
tion of 1793. Ilrerytliiug was prepared, even to 
tlio crowbars for brooking open tlio prisons, the 
pass-tickets for nscognising the conspu’atois, and a 
piece of stuff to hang out at the window of the 
house whence all tlio orders were to issue. A 
letter, concealed in n loaf and addressed to a pri- 
soner, was intercepted, In this letter lie was in- 
formed as follows : On the clay that you will 
receive some eggs half white and half red, you will 
hold yourself in readiness,” The day fixed was the 
Ist Flor^al. Ono of the conspirators betrayed the 
secret, and handed over the particulars of the 
scheme to the committee of general safety. That 
committee immediately caiiscd all the leaders who 
were pouitci out to be appvobeuded •, but this 
unfortunately did not derange the plans of the 
patriots ; for every one was a leader with them, 
and conspiracies existed in a thousand places at 
once. Rovere, formerly worthy of the name of a 
ten’orifet under the old committee of public wel- 
fare, and now a violent reactionist, came to make a 
report on this plot to the convention, and made 
heavy Imputations against the deputies who were 
to be put at the head of the assoiuhlies of people. 
Those deputies had no connexion whatever with 
the plot, and their names had been n&od without 
their knowledge, because the conspirators wanted 
them, and reckoned upon their inclinations. Al- 
ready condemned by a decree to be confined at 
Ham, they liad not obeyed, but withdrawn them- 
selves from their sentence. Rov&re caused^ it to 
bo deeicled by the assembly, that if they did not 
surrender themselves as prisoners immediately, 
they should be trausported for the simple fact of 
their disobedience. This abortive procedure suffi- 
ciently indicated an approaching event. 

As soon as the journals had made known this 
new plot of the patriots, a great agitation was 
manifeated at Lyons, and the rage against them 
was very much increased. There was on his trial 
at this period at Lyons anoted Terrorist denouncer, 
prosecuted by virtue of the decree passed against 
the accomplices of Robespierre. The newspapers 


came to hand, and cominimicatcd the report of 
Rovere respecUng Lho plot of the 29th Germinal. 
The Lyonnosc began to bestir themaolves; most of 
them had to lament either the ruin of their for- 
tune or tho death of their relatives. They bc- 
leagured the hall of the tribunal. The represputa- 
tive Boisset mounted his horse; they surrounded 
him, and each began to enumerate his charges 
against the man upon hla tifah The pramcitera ot 
disturbance, the companies of the Sun and of 
Jesus, availing thomsclvL's of this popular move- 
ment, fomented the disturhanco, betook themselves 
to the prisons, forcibly entered them, and mur- 
dered seventy or eighty prisoners, reputed Terror- 
ists, and cast their bodies into the Illume. The 
iiational guard made some efforts to prevent this 
massacre, but exhibited perhaps less zeal than it 
would have displayed had they been actuated by 
less resentment against the victims of that day. 

Thus scarcely was the Jacobin plot of the 29tli 
Germinal made known, than the counter-revolu- 
tionists replied to it by tho massacre of tlie 5th 
Florifal (24th April) at Lyons. Tho sincere repub- 
licans, while at the same time they blamed the 
intentions of the Terrorists, were nevertheless 
alanncd at those of the Counter-revolutionists. 
Hitherto they liad been wliolly occupied in pre- 
venting a new Iprror, and wore by no means 
frightened at royalism : royalism, in fact, appeared 
very remote after the executions of tho revolu- 
tionary tribunal and the victories of our armies; 
but when tliey beheld it, driven as it were from 
La Vend(^e, roturniTig })y Lyoii.s, forming compa- 
nies of murderers, impelling seditious priests into 
the heart of France, luid dictating in Paris itself 
publications entirely filled with tho violence of the 
emigrants, they changed ihcir opinion, and thought 
that, in addition to the rigorous measures ado[)ted 
against tho tools of terror, others should be taken 
against the partisans of royalty. In the first jilace, 
to leave without tho'se ^^ho hud suffered 

from excesses coinmiUocl, and who thei’eupon de- 
' manded rcdres'i, they caused the tribunals to be 
enjoined to infuse nJore .ictiA'ity in tho prosecution 
of persons charged with pociilatioii, abuse of autho- 
rity, and acts of oppression. They then set about 
considering how the royalists could best be re- 
pressed. Chenier, known for hia literary talents 
and his openly-avowed rejniblican opiiiiniis, was 
commissioned to report on this .subject. He drew 
an eiiei’getic picture of France, ot the two parties 
that disputed the dominion over her, and espe- 
cially of the artful practices of the emigrants and 
the clergy, and he proposed that every returiiCHl 
emigrant should bo inmiedi.'itely handed over to 
tho tribunals, to be dealt with according to law; 
to consider as an emigrant every banished person 
who, having re-entered Franco, should be still 
there at the end of one month ; to puni.sli with six 
months imprisonment all who should violate the 
I Jaw in respect of religions worship, and who should 
attempt to take forcible possession of the churches; 
to condemn to banishment every writer who should 
bring tbe national representation into contempt, or 
advocate the restoration of royalty; lastly, to oblige 
all the authorities charged witlj the disarming the 
Terrorists to assign the motives for each seizure of 
their arras. 

All these measures were adopted, excepting two 
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wl)xcl7 OLCiaioiied somr^ abaoivifcions Thibaudc/iu 
confeidticd it inexpedient t > pniiish Nvitli six months 
iTupiisuiunent the violatois of the laws leapecting 
lehgioua woiblup, he justly lemaiked tint the 
cliuiches weie ht foi one puipose only, thatofieli 
gious ceiemonies, that those people who aie so de 
vout to attend mass at piiv ite meetings, would not 
see themselves dcpiivcd of those edifices -wheiun 
at had been cclebiated of joie without patn, that in 
declaimg the gcjveiiimoiit exempted foi evei fiom 
the expense ot fdl ichgious woiship, it should have 
lostoicd the churdics to the Catholics, to avoid 
complaints, eomraotioiiSj and peihaps a gcnci l 1 
Vendtie Thihiudeau’s obseivations weie not 
apjuovcd ofj foi m lestoimg the Citholics to their 
chinches, even at then own chaige, the convention 
le.iiedlibt they should theiehy icstoie to the old 
cleigy those pompous cbicinoiucs in which a poi 
tion of its iiiflueiicG consisted rallicn, who luid 
become ajoniiialist with li^ion, and who, eitboi 
fiom thisieabuii oi fiom an adectation of justice, 
wis induced to piotcct the independence of the 
pieas, was opposed to tho lutUetiiu of bmishment 
upon wiiteis He in untinud that tins demonsti ited 
an aibitiaiy tendency, and loft toogicathtitudefoi 
seveiUits against the pi ess He was light, but in 
that stite of open w u with i oyaliara, it was per 
haps of irapoituice that the coinentum should dc 
claie lieibclf stiongly ig iinst those hbelleis who 
strove to bung b lek riaiiee so soon tonioinichic il 
ideas Louvet, that ficiy Giiuudist, whose distiusts 
had done so much injuiy to his paity, but who was 
one of the most single heated men m the asscni 
bly, hastened to reply to Tillieu, and eoojuied all 
the fiieiida of the lepublic to foiget their disscn 
aiona and then mutual \vion;^s,and to mute against 
their oldest enemy, the only le J ono they evei had 
— namely, lo) ilty The testimony of Louvet in 
fivom of violent measuies was least suspicious of 
all, foi he had biaved the most ciuel pioscnption 
to oppose the s}stem ot levolutionary means Tlio 
whole n&sonibly appi uided his fiank and noble de 
dilation, voted the punting of his speech, and its 
being sent to eveiy place m Finnec, and adopted 
theaiticle to the gie it confusion of Talhcn, who had 
I BO badly chosen his time iui maiiitumiig a just and 
I ti Lie axiom 

Thus, wlule the c Jiivention had oidored the pio 
' sccution and the disainiingof the patiiots, and their 
letuin to then communea,ahe piocei dedat thcsuiie 
I time to itmew the laws against the cmigiaiits and 
the banished piiests, and to inflict penalties against 
tho opening of the chuiehes as well as against 
royahat pamphleta, but penal laws aie inefficient 
protections against partiesieady to rush one against 
the othei Tlie deputy Tlnbaudeau was of opinion 
that the uigani^atum of the eomnuttees of govern- 
ment since the flth Therniidoi was too inefficient 
and too lel ixcd This orgaiuzation, established at 
the moment when the dietatoiship had beenvciy 
recently oveitluown, would not have been devised 
but undei the appieheiision of a new tyranny 
Tims an excessive tension of all the spiings had 
succeeded to an extreme relaxation Theie had 
been restored to each comniittee its peculiar juris 
diction, m oider to destroy the too piedominaut 
mfluencB of the committee of public welfaie j and 
inegularities and delays, and a complete enfeebling 
of the government, bad been the lesult of this state 


of things In fact, if a distuibance oeciuicd in a 
dep iitmeiit, the constitution il coui^t was, tint it 
should bo fiist Lomuiunicatcd m wiitmg to tin. 
cuintmfclee of general safety , this committee called 
to its assistance the committee of public uclfiio, 
and in ccitain cisestlie ccimmittee of legislation, 
it was iiecGssaiy to wait till these cmnmittcts wcie 
complete befoie they could assemble, and then that 
they should have time to confei together Thus 
their meetings weie lendeied almost impiacticablo, 
and too numeious to be of essential seivice Wen 
it necessaiy mciely to send twenty men by way of 
guaid, the committee of geneial safety, chaigcd 
with the police, was obliged to addiess itself to 
the militaiy committee Now it began to be felt 
how little leason thcic was that people should 
fiighten tliemselveb with the idea of the tyranny of 
the old committee of public welfaie, and to tike 
such piecautions agmi&t a dingoi thoiicefoith 
chimerical A govcininent thus oigim/ed could 
but very iecbly losiit llic f ictions conspiiing against 
one anotlii r, and could only oppose a powciless 
auUunity against them llie deputy, llnbaudcau, 
ilieiefoie pioposed a simpliho itnm of tlic go^elJl 
mciit, he moved tint the juiisdiction of all tho com 
niittces should be conhned to the mere declaiatjon 
of the laws, and that executive measuies should 
exclusively test with the committee of public wol 
faic, tint the litter should associate the police 
with its othei funrtions, and that consequently the 
committee of gencial sifety should be abolislicd, 
and that, lastly, tlie committee of public welfaie, 
thus eiitiiisted with the entiie goveimueiit, should 
be mcieased to twenty foui mcmbeiB, so as to be 
adequate to the extent of its new duties The 
cowaids m the nsbembly, always leadv to aim 
themselves against impossible dangeis, cued out 
i^ainst this plan, and Baul that it was a lenowal ol 
the old dictitoiship Tiie lists being opened foi 
di'icussion, etch made his own motion Those who 
had the mama foi levci tiug to constitutional means, 
01 to the division of poweis, proposed to cie ifc an 
executive powei independent of the assembly, in , 
order tosepaiate the execution fiom the creation 
of the law, otheis conceived the idea of talcing the 
membeis who were to constitute this power fiom 
the assembly itself, but wue foi taking fiom them, 
so long as they held then office, then legislative 
vote Aftci long digiessions, the assembly became 
sensible, that having but two oi thiee months 
longei to exist, that la to say, scaicely the time re- 
quisite for completely forming a conslitiiMon, it wus 
ridiculous to waste its time m fiamiiig apiovisional 
constitution, and especially to rciumnce ifa die 
tatoisliip at a moment when it had nioio need of 
strength than ever In consequence, eveiy one ot 
the piopoBitioiis tending to a division of thepoweis 
was icjected, but they were too much afiaid of 
Tlnbaudeau’s plan to adopt it the assembly con 
tented lieiself therefore with merely disengaging 
the committees a little further fiom their cnibar 
lassmeiits It was decided that they should be 
confined to the meie declaration of laws, that the 
committee of public welfaie should alone be en 
trusted with executive measures, but that the po 
lice should remain witli the coniraittee of general 
safety, that the meetings of committees should take 
place only by th^ deput ition of commissioners, and 
lastly, in order to be the moie couatantly protected 
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again.sL that formidable committee of public weirin'© ' 
wlio caused so nmcli dread, it wjts settled that it 
should be de])i'ived of talking the initiative of tJjc , 
laws, and lu^vor move he empowered to make 
motions tending to proceedings against any de- 
puty. 

While these means were being taken to restore 
a little energy to the government, the assembly 
continued to occupy itself with those financial ques- 
I tiona, the discussion of which had been interrupted 
' by the events of the month of Germinah The 
I abolition of the vicumuiJif of the rnquisationa, of 
the se(|uestratioii, of all the instruments to effect 
! compulsory means, by restoring things to their 
1 natural movement, had rendered the fall of the 
I a.ssignat3 more rapid tlmn ever. Sales being no 
' longer forced, and prices having again become 
free, goods had risen in an extraordinary luaimcr, ! 
and consequeiUlv the assignat had fallen in pro- I 
Iiortlon. The ctiuimiuiicatious with foreign couu- > 
tries being re-established, the assignat had again 
been placed in conipaidaon u’ith hireign securities, 
and its inferiority liad been rapidly manifested by 
the continually increasing fall of the exclmngo. 
Thus the full of the paper numey was complete in 
every respect j and, agreeably to the ordinary law 
of velocities, the rapidity of this fall was increased 
by its very rapidity. All very abrupt changes iii 
fieeurities induce hazardous speculations, tliat is, 
atock-jobbing j .uid as such changes never lake 
place but from the elfeet of somo political or finan- 
cial dorangoinunt, and as what the soil or industry 
of a country produees conHequently sufFors, so arc 
maiuifaetures and conunercc iinpodedj tins kind of 
spccuhition therefore is almost the only one that 
remains ; and then, instead of manufacturing or 
imptirtiiig new commodities, there arises a desire 
to speculate upon the variations in price of those 
that already exist. Instead of producing, they gam- 
ble witli what is produced. Stock-jobbing, which 
had risen to such a pitch in the months of April, 
May, and June, 17113, when the defection of Du- 
mouriez, tho inauiTOution of La Vendde, and the 
federalist coalition, had occasioued so considera- 
ble a fall in the assignats, again appeared with 
greater violeuce tliaii ever in Germinal, Fioreal, 
and Prairial, jear III. (April and May, 1796,) 
Thits to the horrors of scarcitj^ tliere was associ- 
ated tho scandal of an unprincipled gambling, 
which again contributed to increase the high price 
of commodities and the depreciation of paper. Tlie 
conduct of the gamblers was precisely the same as 
in 1793 , the same that it always is. They pur- 
cha.sed goods, which, rising in relation to the 
assignat with singular rapidity, increased in value 
in their hands, and jirocured them in n few mo- 
ments a considerable profit. All their desires, all 
their exertions, tended to the fall of paper. There 
were articles which were sold and resold thousands 
of times without ever being i’cmoved. People even 
speculated, as usual, with wh.at they did not possess. 
They bought a commodity of a seller, who actually 
had it not, but who engaged to deliver it at a speci- 
hed time; when that time arrived, the seller could 
not deliver it, but he paid the difference between 
the price of purchase and the price of the day, if 
the Commodity had risen; and he received that 
diEfereuce if the commodity had fallen. It was afc 
ills Palais Boyal, already so ohiioxious to the peo- 
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pie as tile haunt of the jennesse ^lorcd, that the 
jobbor.s mot. Ono could not pass thi'oiigli it with- 
out being followt-d by di'alers cjiiu'ying in their 
hands stuffs, gold snulT-l)oxcjs, silver phitc, rich 
hardware. It was at tho Chartres ca/c that nil the 
speculators in the metallic subfataiices assembled. 
Although gold and silver were no longer cmiaidered 
a.s merchandise, and that since 1703 they were for- 
bidden upon very severe penalties to besoJdagam'it 
assignats, tile Lraffic in thci\i was nevertheless 
carried on in almost an open manner. Tim luuis 
was sold for one hundred and sixty livves in paper, 
and ill an hour the price was made to tlucLuate 
from one liundred and sixly to two lumdred and 
even two hundred and ten Uvres. 

Thus there was a frightful dearth of bread, an 
absolute scarcity of fuel, from a frost that was still 
severe in tlie middle of spring, im excessive rise in 
the priccti of all commodities, the hnposbibiliLy of 
procuring them with a paper that was sinking from 
day to day ; amidst all the.se evils an miin'Incijiled 
jobbing was accelerating tlie depreciation of tlic jis- 
signatb by itsspcculaiions, and affording a spectacle 
of the most scaudiilous gambling, and sometimes 
of Buddeu fortunes by the side oT ths gcmcral dis- 
tress ; such was tho interminable subjc’ct of griev- 
ances presented to tlie patriots for exciting the 
people to rise. It was a matter of the utmost 
consequence, as well fur the relief of the public 
dibtreases, as for preventing n connnoLion, that 
these grievances should b© removed ; bijt that was 
tlie unceasing difficulty. 

The only expedient deemed absolutely necessary 
was, ae we liave seen, to raise the assignats by 
calling them in and cancelling them; but in order 
to call them in, it was necessary to sell the pro- 
perty, and no ono would open bis eyes to the real 
difficulty, that of providing purclmhcrs with the 
means of paying for one-third of the territory. 
The assembly had rejected compulsory measures, 
tliat is to say, the dive.sting tlie a&siguat of its 
mouctary cbaractor and the forced luaii; mid she 
was undecided between the two voluntary means, 
namely, a lottery and a bank. The proscription of 
Cambou decided the preference in favour of the 
plan of Johannot, who had proposed the latter. 
But till this chimerical expedient could bo made to 
succeed, — an expedient which even if it did succeed, 
never could bring back the assignats to a par 'with 
money, — the greatest evil, that of a difibreiice be- 
tween the nominal value and the real value, still 
existed. Thus the creditor of the state, or of 
individuals, took the assignat at p.ar, and could 
only njalce use of it again for oue-tcnlh at tho 
utmost. Proprietors who luid let their lands re- 
ceived but one-tenth of the rent. Instunces were 
known of farmers who paid tbeir rent with a sack 
of corn, a fatted pig, or a horse. The treasury, in 
particular, sustained a loss which contributed to 
tho ruin of the finances, and consequently of tlie 
paper itself. It received from the tax-payer the 
assignat at its nominal value, and got about fifty 
millions a month, which were at must only worth 
five. To supply this deficit, and to cover the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war, it was obliged to 
issue assignats to the amount of not less than, eight 
imndred millions a month, on account of tbeir 
great depreciation. The firstr thins "i^lm done, 
while measures were being, deyise9.3Q^'^i«^i'ii'’W- 
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ing and raising them, was to ro-ostahllfah thes rela- 
tion between Iheir nominal value and their real 
value, so that the ropublicj the creditor of tlie 
state, tile landowner, the capitalist, in short, all 
persons paid in paper, might not he ruined. Jolian- 
not proposed a return to metals as the measure of 
value. The price of tlie assignats, in reference to 
gold and silver, was to he ascertained every day, 
and they were no longer to he received but at that 
rate. He to whom one thousand francs were due 
was to be paid ten thous-and in assign.ats, if the 
assignats were worth only one-tenth of the metals. 
The assessed taxes, vents, income of all kinds, the 
purchase-money of the national property, were to 
lie paid in specie or in assignats, according to the 
course of exchange. An ohjection was made to 
this adoption of apccio as the general standard of 
all property, in the first place, from an old dislike 
against metals, which wore accused of having 
ruined paper, and in the next, because the Eng- 
Hah, having a great rpiantity of it, could, it was 
said, make it vary at pleasure, and would thus he 
masters of the credit of the asaignuts. These were 
sorry reasons; but they determined the convention 
to reject metals as the standard of worth. Jeun- 
Bon-Saiiit-Andr^ then proposed to adopt corn, 
which among all nations was the essential standard 
of value, to which all others must have relation. 
Therefore, a calculation was to be made of the 
quantity of corn which could produce the sum re- 
quired at the time when tlie transactiou took place, 
and tlicn there was to be paid in assignats so much 
in value as would be rc(]uircd to purchase at the 
moment the aania quantity of corn. Thus he who 
owed rent, or a farm-rent, or taxes, to the amount 
of one thousand francs, at a time when one thou- 
sand francs represented one hundred quintals of 
corn, was to pay the present value of one hundred 
quintals of com in assignats. But to this an ob- 
jection was raised. The calamities of the war and 
the losses of agriculture had considerably enhanced 
the price of corn in proportion to all other articles 
of consumption or merchandise, and it was worth 
four times as much. According to the existing 
currency of the assignats, it ought to have cost 
more than ten tiincs ns much as the price of 1790, 
namely, one hundred francs the quintal ; and 
nevertheless it cost four hundred. He who oived 
one thousand francs in 1790, would owe at that 
moment ten thousand francs if he paid according 
to the standard rate of silver, and forty thousand 
if he had to pay according to the standard price of 
com ; so that he would have to give a value four 
times as great. There was therefore no knowing 
wliat measure was to be adapted in reference to 
value. The deputy RafFron moved that from the 
30tli of the month assignats should fall one per 
cent, every day. An iinraodiate outcry was raised 
that this would be a hankruiitcy, as if it were not 
the same thing as reducing the assignats to the 
standard of specie or of com, that is, to saddle 
tlieni at once with a loss of ninety per cent. Bour- 
don, who talked continunlly of finamnal matters 
without understanding them, caused it to be de- 
creed that any motion tending to bankruptcy 
would not be heard. Nevertheless, tlie reduction 
of the assignat to the course of exchange must 
have been attended with a most serious inconve- 
nience. If ill all payments, either for taxes, rents. 


debts due, or for national property, tho assignat 
was to be lalmn no longer but ut the rate to which 
it was daily sinking, the fall would have no end, 
for nothing could stop it. In tlio present .state of 
things, in fact, the assignat, being still capable of 
serving, from its nominal value, for the payment 
of taxes, of X'eiits, of all sums due, had a use wbicli 
still gave a certain substantiality to its value; but 
if it was nowhere to be rceeivtul but at the price 
of tlio day, it must sink indelinitely imd without 
limit. The assignat issued to-day for una thou- 
sand francs might to-moiTOW not be worth more 
than one hundred francs, one franc, or one cen- 
time; it would, hulcod, no longer ruin any one, 
either individuals or the state, for nobody would 
lake it but for what it was worth; but its value 
being in no case compulsory, would instantly sink 
to nothing. There was no reason why a nominal 
thousand millions sliouhl not fall to one real fnuic, 
and then the resource of pajicr-niuiiey, still indis- 
pensable to the government, would entirely fail. 

Bubois-Crauc^, finding all Oiese plans dangev- 
<ms, opposed the reduction, of the assignats to the 
course of exchange, and, regardless of tlio suffer- 
ings of those who were ruined by payment in 
paper, merely proposed to levy the land-tax in 
kind. The state might thus secure the means of 
maintaining tlie armies and the great communes, 
and avoid the issue of three or four thousand inil- 
I lions in paper, which it expended in procuring 
' supplies. This plan, whieh at first appeared at- 
tractive, was afterwards thrown aside after a full 
investigation; it became necessary to seek some 
other. 

But in the interval the evil was daily increasing: 
riots broke out in all part& on acetiuiU of thu defi- 
ciency of food, provisions, and fuel ; bread was seen 
to be sold at tho Palais Royal :iL twenty-two francs 
a pound; and the boatmen, at one of tho ferries 
of the Seine, asked forty then.sand francs for a 
service for which they formerly paid one hundred. 

A kind of despair seized every one; people cried 
out tliat .an end must bo put to ihia state of lliings, 
and that measures of some sort must absolutely be 
devised. In this distressing situation, Bourdon (nf 
the Oise), a very ignorant fiuaucier, who talked 
upon all these questions like one po.ssc.sscd, dis- 
covex’ed, doubtless accidentally, tlic only suitable 
expedient for getting out of the dilemma. It 
would havo been dilhcult, as we have seen, to 
reduce the assignats to the course of exchange, 
for no one could know whether silver or corn 
ought to be taken for a standard; and besides, it 
would have been stripping tlieni immediately of 
all their value, and exposing them to an unlimited 
depreciation. To r.aiso tho value of the assignats 
by sinking them would have been quite as difficult, 
for that would have required the sale of the pro- 
perty, and to find purchasers for so great a quan- 
tity of immoveable property would have been 
almost impossible. 

There was, how'ever, one way of selling the I 
property, and that was, to put it within the reach 
of pui’chaSci‘3, by requiring only such a value 
as they could give for it in the existing state of 
the public fortune. The property was then sold by 
auction ; the result was, that offers were proper- ! 
tinned to the depreciation of paper, and that it was 
necessary to give in assignats fi.\ e or six times the 
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pncc of 1790 . This was nothing else, it is true, 
than pn/Ing half the value of laud at that period ; 
but it was far too much for the present time ; foi’ 
land was not in reality w'ortli half, nor a fourth, of 
what it was worth in 1790. There is no such thing 
as a value independent of relative circumstances. 
Ill America, in extensive continents, lands are of 
little value, because their mass is far superior to 
that of moveable capital. Such, one may say, was 
the case in France in 1795. It was requisite tliere- 
forc to insist no longer on the fictitious value of 
1790 , but to that which could be gotten in 1795; 
for the real value of a thing is just so much as 
can be paid for it. 

Ill consequence, Bourdon (of the Oise) suggested 
that the property should be disposed of without 
sale and by simple contract, to any one who should 
offer three times the value of 1790 in assignats. In 
case of competition the preference was to be given 
to the first bidder. Thus property valued at one 
hundred thousand francs in 1790, was to be paid 
for by three hundred thousand francs in assignats. 
Assignats having fallen to one-fifteenth of their 
value, three hundred thousand francs represented 
in reality but twenty thousand effective francs ; a 
purchaser, therefore, paid twenty thousand franca 
for a property which in 1790 was worth one liun- 
dred thousand. Tliis was not losing the other 
four-fifLha, since it became iinpoaaiblo to get more. 
Besides, had the sacrifice been real, there was no 
need of hesitation, for tlis advantages were im- 
mense. 

In the firat place, it obviated the inconvenience 
of the reduction to the course of exchange, which 
would have destroyed the paper. We have aeon, 
in fact, tliat the assignat reduced to the course of 
exchange in making payment for every thing, even 
of the national property, would cease to liiive any 
fixed value whatever, and that it would fall to 
nothing. But in reserving it tlio power of being 
taken in payment for national property, it possessed 
a fixed value, for it would represent a certain quan- 
tity of land ; being always capable of procuring 
that, it would always preserve the value of laud, 
and no more perish than the land itself. Tlius the 
annihilation of the paper was avoided. But there 
I was something more ; it was certain, and what 
took place two months afterwards proved it, that 
all the national property might have been sold 
immediately, on condition of paying for it thrice 
its value in 1790. All, or nearly all, the assig- 
nats might thus have been called in ; those which 
should remain outstanding would have recovered 
their value; the state would then have issued more 
and made fresh use of this resource. It is true 
that in demanding only thrice the value of 1790, 
.the state would be obliged to give much more laud 
in order to withdraw the circulating mass of paper; 
but they would still have enough left to suffice for 
fresh extraordinary calls. Moreover, the assessed 
taxes, now reduced to nothing, because they were 
paid in depreciated assignats, would recover their 
value if the assignat were either withdrawn or 
raised. The national property, consigned at once 
to individual industry, would begin to be produc- 
tive both for the owners and for the ti’oasury ; in 
short, the most frightful catastrophe was averted, 
for the juab relation of value was re-established. 

The phn of Bourdon (of the Oise) was adopted, 


and preparations were immediately made for carry- 
ing it into execution; but tlio storiii wliicli li.ad beoji 
80 long gafliering, and of which the Germinal 
had been but the harbinger, had become more 
threatening than ever; it had overspread the hori- 
zon, and was ready to bur&t. Tlic two contending 
parties acted eacii after their own fashioii. The 
counter-rcvolutioiiistK, prcdoiniiiatiiig 111 certain 
sections, got up petitions against the measures in 
favour ot which ClK^uier laid reported, and parti- 
cularly against that article winch punished witli 
banishment the .abuse of the press by the royalists. 
The patriots, oil their part, at the last extremity, 
were contemplating a desperate project. The exe- 
cution of Fouquiei'-Tinvillc, condemned with several 
jurymen of the revolutionary tribunal for the man- 
ner in which he had performed liis functions, liad 
pushed their irritation to the highest pitch. Though 
discovered in their plan of the 29(h Germinal, and 
recently thwarted in a sccuiid attempt to mako 
all tho sections permanent upon pretext of the 
dearth, they did not the less conspire in various 
populous quarters. They concluded by forming a 
central committee of insurrection, whose station 
was in the Hue Mauconseil between ihe quarters 
of Saint Denis and Montmartre. It was composed | 
of old members of the revolutionary connnittcey 
and divers individuals of llic same character, al- 
most all unknown out of their own quarter, The 
plan of insurrection was sufficiently jiointed out by 
^ all the events of the same nature; to put the ivomeu 
in front, to cause them to be followed by an im- 
mense mob, to surround the convention by so great 
a crowd that no one could come to her assistance, 
to force her to turn out tho seventy-three, to recall 
Billaud, Collot, and Barrerc, to release the deputies 
confined at Ham, as well as the imprisoned patriots, 
to put in (orcQ tho co»stitutio2j of 1793, and thus 
give a new comniuno to Paris, to recur anew to all 
the revolutionary ineuburcs, tliu maxinuniii requisi- 
tions, &C.J such was the plan entertained by all tho 
patriots. They reduced it into the form of a mani- 
festo, consisting of eleven articles, and published in 
the name of the soViiYeUjn peoyle who had rmimed their 
9ight8. They caused it to be printed on the evening 
of the 30th Flordal (May lOtli), and caused it to be 
circulated throughout Iktris. Tlio inhabitants of Paris 
were thereiu exhorted to repair to the convention, 
with these words on their hats; — Breads and thecon- 
stitutxon o/T3! The whole night betwcLii the 30ih 
Flor^al and the 1st Prairial (May 20) was passed 
in uproar, shouts, and tlimits. The women ran 
about the streets, dechiriug that they must next 
day go to tlie convontioii, that the convention had 
put l^bespierro to death merely to scat herself in 
hisidace, that she ^Yas starving the people, protect- 
ing the shopkeepers whej were sucking the blood of 
the poor, and put all the patriots to death. Tliey 
encouraged one another to march in the front, be- 
cause, they said, tho armed force would not dare 
fire upon women. 

Next morning, (Ist Prairial, year III. AVednes- 
day, May 20,) at da) -break, there was a general 
tumult in the faubcjurgs Saint-Aiituiuo and Saiiit- 
Marceau, in the quarter of the Temple, in the Rues 
Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin, and more particu- 
larly in the cit^. The patriots caused all the bells 
which they could get at to be rung; they beat the i 
generals, and fired cannon. At the same moment. 
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had assembled veiy caily, and ueie alicady maieli 
mg m. mnis long befoie the otheis received the 
uuelhgenoe The mob coiistantlj iiicieasmg, gia 
dually idv meed ui the diiection of the Tuileiies 
A. disoideil} tiuwd ot women mixed with diunken 
men, sliouLiiig, BieadfCtMl the constitution ©/“’OSl 
bands ot luthans aimed with pikes, sahies, and all 
suits of weapons, a toiient of the lowest nibble, 
lastl}, some battalions ot the sections regularly 
aimed, composed this concouiso, and inarched 
I wiihoiit oidci towaids the object pointed out to all, 
the coiiveiition Neai ten. o clock they leached ' 
the 'imleiics, besieged the hall of the assembly, 
and closed all the outlets 

Thu deputies, hasLilv isacmblcd, wcie at their 
))0&t The iiuinheis ot the Mountain, who had no 
coininuniL ition with that obscure conmiittee of in* 
buiiLction, had not been mtoimed of this move* 
mtut, and, hKe then colleagues, knew nothing of 
the, cmnmotumcxccpt bj the slumtsof the populace 
and the ) uighng ol tlie tocsin They even mis- 
ti ustc-d, hsb the tumnnttee of geneial safety had 
laid a suiie foi the pitiiots, and ii ul caused them 
10 coinuut an outbieak ioi the piupose ot wicaUing 
Us vengeance upon fUcm The assembly had 
scaicely met, when the depuL) l&abean read the 
manifesto ol the inbuiiectiuu The gadciies, occu- 
pied tiom Ul caily houi m the inoming by the 
patiiots, iinniediatcly rang with boisteious applause 
On seeing the convention thus bunounded, a de- 
puty cxclanned, that she would know how to die at 
her post Yes ' yes cued all the deputies, 
using immediitely One of the galleries, better 
occupied than the otheis, applauded this declaia- 
tion At this moment they licaid the upioai increase 
on the outside, the wave^ ot that animated tide, the 
populace, weie heard toroai, the deputies, mean- 
while, succeeded each othci in the tiibuiic, ofteiing 
vaiious obseuations All at once, a swarm ot 
women pouLcd into the galleiies, trampling ovei 
those who occupied them, and shouting, Bieadl 
bread I Veiiiici, the piesidcnt, put on bis hat and 
coiiiimLiulcd silence, but tlie) still continued to ciy 
out, Bifiud' b)eadf Some shook then hsts at the 
assembly, otheis jeered at its confusion Agicat 
nuinher of nicnibcis lose foi the piupose of speak- 
ing, they could not make themselves heaid They 
denned the piesident to eiifoiee lespect for the 
convention, but the piesident was not able to do 
this *ViidLe Dumont, \iho had piesidtd with fiim- 
iiLSs on tlu 3 12 tli Geiminal, succeeded Vernier in 
the eh 111 ihe upioai continued, the shouts of 
Bread' bread' weio repeated by the women who 
had riislietl into the g tileries Aiidit 5 Puinont de- 
claied that he would have them turned out ; he 
was aiisweied bv yells on the one aide, and gieeted 
with appl luse on the othei At tins moment were 
heaid the imise of violent blows against that door 
which IS oil the lett of thecleiks’ table, as also the 
confused noi&e of a multitude stiiving to bleak ifc 
open The lunges of the door cieakerU and pieces 
ot plaster began to fall In this peiilnus situation 
the piesident addressed a general, who had ap- 
pealed at the bai with a company of yc«ang men, to 
present a veiy piopci petition in the name of the 
eectioa of Bon-Conseih General/’ said he, 


poiiitment by then cheois Tho geneial declaicd 
that he would die at his post, and withdiew to 
lepairto the scene of the conflict. At this nioim at 
the noise that was made at one of the douis ceased, 
and a slight dcgiee of tianquillity was lestoicd 
Andid Dumont, addiessing the galleiies, chaigcd all 
the good citizens who occupied them to withdiaw, 
declaring that force would be immediately employed 
to clear them. Many citizens went out, hut the 
women lemained, still shouting the same woids. 

A few moTnents afteiwaids, the general, chaigcd 
by the piesident to piotect the convention, returned 
with an eseoit of lusilieis and a numbei of young 
men, who had provided themselves with postillions’ 
whips They scaled the galleiies, and turned the 
I women out by using the whqis The women 
fled, scieaming dieadfully, amidst the loud applause 
of pait of the spectatois. 

The galleries had been scaicely cleaied, than the 
noise at the left hand door mcieasecl The mob | 
had icturned to the chaige, it made i fiesh attaclc | 
on the doox, which, yielding to the violence use d, j 
was burst open and Inoken Tho mcinbcis of the 
convention letued to the uppei benches, the grn 
daimeiie forming a line around them for then 
piotection The aimed citizens of the sectionfa 
immediately enteied tho hall by the light band 
door to drive out the populace. They tuined 
back at flist and seized some women ; but they 
weie soon diiveii back ni their turn by the vie 
tonoua populace Fortunately, the section of 
Gienelle, the fiist to lun to the assistance of tho 
convention, at tins moment came up and fuiniahed 
a useful leinfoicement The deputy Augms was 
at Its head, sabie in hand “ Foi Wiird I” he cued 
Ills mm closed, advanced, crossed bayonets, and 
dioie back, without wounding, the multitude of the 
assailants, who give way at the sight of cold steel 
One of the iioteis was seized by the collar, di iggcd 
to the foot of the clerks’ table, seaichcd, and his 
pockets weie found full of biead It was now 
two o’clock. Quiet being somewhat lestornd in 
the assembly, it was declaicd that the section ot 
Gienelle had deseived well of the country. All 
the foicign ambaaaadois had icpancd to the box 
leseived for them, as if to share, in some measuic, 
the dangeis of the convention, and they witnessed 
this scene. It was decieed that mention should 
be made m the punted vote of the day of then 
couiageous devoledness. 

Meanwhile the ciowd aiound the hall kept in- 
ci easing. Scaicely had two or three sections time 
to come up and to thiow themselves into the 
national palaco; but they could not withstand the 
constantly mcieasing host of the assailants Otheis 
were coming up, but they could not make their 
way into the interior. They weie without any 
communication with the committees, they had 
received no ordeia, they knew not what use to 
make of their arms. At this moment the mob 
made a fresh, attempt on the hall of liheity, and got 
as far os the broken door Shouts of ^ux a^mes / 
were renewed, and the aimed force within the hall 
hastened to the door that was exposed; the presi- 
dent put on his hat; the assembh continued calm 
The pai ties cloaod with one anothei, and a battle 
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took placG before the door itself. The defenders of 
tlie couvention crossed bayonets. The iissailants 
on their part fired, and the ballb struck tiro walls of 
the hall. Tho deputies lusc, crying, 'Jlie rejmblio 
for ever ! Fresh detachments arrived, crossed over 
from the right to the left, and assisted to repel the 
attack'. The firing increased; they charged, they 
intermingled, and fought hand to hand witii swords. 
But an imnienae crowd in the rear of the assailants 
propelled and pushed them in spite of themselves 
upon the bayonets, overthrowing all the obstacles 
tliat opposed it, and rualied violently into the as- 
sembly. A. young deputy, inspired by courage and 
self-devotion, Fdraud, who had recently returned 
from the army of the Rhine, and had been for a 
fortnight running about in the vicinity of Paris to 
hasten the arrival of supplies, flew to meet the 
rioter-s, and hoaought them not to advance further. 
“ Kill me,” cried he, baring his bosom; you must 
pass over my body before you shall enter.” Ac- 
cordingly he throw himself on the ground to endea- 
vour to stop them; but these furious wretclics, 
without heeding him, passed over hia body and 
rushed towards the clerks’ table. Three o’clock 
came. Drunken women, men armed with sabres, 
pikes, and muskets, having on their hats the words, 
Jlread, and the constitution o/’03 1 filled the hall. 
Some aoiited thcmsolvcs on the lower benches 
which the deputies had left on retiring to the upper 
onca; others covered the floor, placed tliomselves 
before tho bureau, or ascended the small flight of 
steps leading to tlio prosidcut’s chair. A young 
officer of the sections, namely Mally, who was 
standing on the steps of the clerks’ table, snatched 
from one of these men the inscription which was on 
his hat. He was instantly fired at, and fell wounded 
ill several places. At this moment all the pikes 
and all the bayonets were turned towards tlic presi- 
dent. A fence of iron was placed around hia head, 
ft was Boissy-d’Anglas who had succeodod Andre 
Dumont ; he remained calm and immoveable. 
F^ravul, who had got up from the floor, hastened 
to the foot of the tribune, tore hia hair, beat his 
breast for very vexation; and on perceiving the 
danger of the president, rushed towards him for Llie 
purpose of covering liiin with his own body. One 
of the pikemen would liave pulled him back by the 
coat; an officer, with a view to release Feraud, 
struck with his fist the man who held him; the 
latter returned the blow by firing a pistol-shot, 
which wounded Ferand in the shoulder. The un- 
fortunate young man fell; he was dragged away, 
trampled upon, carried out of tho hall, and Iiis dead 
body handed over to the populace. 

Boissy-d’Anglas continued calm and unshaken 
during this frightful scene j bayonets and pikes 
still surrounded hia head. At this moment com- 
menced a scene of confusion which baffles descrip- 
tion. Every one attempted to speak, and shouted 
to no purpose to make himself heard. The drums 
beat to restore silence ; but tho mob, enjoying the 
confusion, bawled, kicked, and stamped with delight, 
on seeing the state to which that supreme assembly 
was reduced. It was not so done on the 3ist of 
May, when the revolutionary party, headed by the 
commune, the staff of the sections, and a great 
number of deputies to receive and give the pass- 
word, surrounded the convention with a mute and 
armed multitude, and besieging without rushing in 


upon her, obliged her to jiiiss, with an apparent 
dignity, tlie decrees it wanted to obtain. Here 
there was no mutual communication, or any means 
whatever adopted for extorting at least tho ap- 
parent sanction of the wishes of the patriots. A 
cannoneer surrounded by fusiliers ascended the 
trlbuue, for the purpose of reading the plan of 
insuri'cction. His reading was every moment in- 
terrupted by shouts, by abuse, and by the rolling 
of the drums, One man wanted to speak and 
to address the multitude. “ My friends,” said 
he, “ we are all here for the same cause. The 
danger presses, we want decrees ; allow ynur re- 
presentatives to pass them.” Shouts of “ down I 
down I” were the only reply. The deputy, Rhul, 
a venerable-looking old man, and a zealous Moun- 
taineer, would have spoken a few words from his 
place, with a view to obtain silence, but he was 
interrupted by renewed bawlings. Romme, au 
avistero man, disconnected with tlie insurrection, as 
was the whole Mountain, but who was desirous 
that the measures demanded by the pcoxdo might 
be adopted, and saw with pain that this tremen- 
dous confusion would be unproductive of result, 
like that of tho 12th Gorminal ; Romme asked 
leave to speak : Diiroi also asked it, for the aamo 
purpose, but neithui* the one or tho other ernild 
obtain the permission. The tumult commenced 
anew and lasted for more than an hour. During 
this scene, a head wus brought in on the point of 
a bayonet. The depiities fixed their eyes on it 
with horror, but could not recognise it, Some 
said it was tlie head of Freron, otlicrs that it was 
Fdraud’s. It was in fact tlie head of Fdraud, 
which some ruffians had cut off and put upon the 
point of a bayonet. They paraded it in tlie hall, 
amidst the yells of the rabble. The rage against 
LhexiresidontjBoiissj-d’Aiigliis, was again exlubiled; 
again he was iu danger, his head was oncompassed 
willi bayonets ; lie was pointed at from all bides, 
he was exposed to a thousand deaths. 

It was now seven in the evening. The assembly 
trembled, fearing lest this moh, among whom were 
to be found some most dreadful ruffians, should 
proceed to the last extremities, and murder the 
rcpx’osentativea of the people amidst the darkness 
of night. Several members of the centre per- 
suaded certain Mountaineers to speak and to ex- 
hort tile multitude to disperse. Vernier did his 
best to hint to tlie rioters that it was late, that 
they ought to think of retiring, and that they were 
likely to expose the people to the want of bread by 
disturbing the expected arrivals. It is a mci'e 
put-off,” replied the mob ; you told us that three 
inuiiths ago,” Several voices were then succes- 
sively raised from amidst the crowd. One de- 
manded the release of the patriots and of the 
arrested deputies ; another the constitution of 
’03; a third, the apprehenbioii of ail the emigrants; 
a multitude of others, tho permuuence of the sec- 
tions, tlie re-establishmenfc of the commune, the 
appointment of a commander of the armed Pa- 
risian force, domiciliary visits to search for hid- 
den articles of consumption ; assignats at par, &e. 
One of these men, who contrived iu making him- 
self heard for a few moments, desired the imme- 
diate appointment of a commander of the Parisian 
armed force, ^aud that Soubraiiy should he chosen. 
Lastly, one man more, not knowing wliat to ask, 
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crierl out. The arrest of the rogues anti the cowards! 
aad foi' hall* an hniu' he kept repeating from time 
to time, Tho arrest of ike ro(jues iml the cowards ! 

Ono of the ringlcadersj at length aware of the 
necessity of settling something, proposed to make 
the deputies descend from tlie upper henches on 
which they had seated tiiemselves, in order to 
collect them in the middle of the hall, and make 
them deliberate. The suggestion was instantly 
adopted. They were pushed from their seats, 
forced to descend, and driven lilfe a flock of sheep 
into the space wliich divides tho tribune from the 
lower benches. Here they were surrounded by 
men who hedged them in with a row of pikes. 
Vernier now took the chair, instead of Boissy-d*- 
Anglas, who wag exhausted with fatigue after so 
perilous a presidency of six hours. It was now 
nine o*cloeh. A sort of deliberation was now 
organis^ed ; it was settled that the people should 
remain covered, and that the deputies alone should 
take off their hats in. token of approbation or dis- 
approbation. The Mountaineers began to hope 
that tho decrees might bo passed, and prepared 
to speak, Ilnmme, who had already spoken once, 
demanded that a decree should bo passed for tho 
roloasc of tho patriots. Duroi said that ever since 
the 9th Thorniidor, tho etieniiea of tlie country 
had exercised a baneful reaction ; that the depu- 
! ties aiTGsted on tho 12th Gorininal had been ille- 
gally an’ostcd, and thattlioir recall ought to be pro- 
uouncod. The president was compelled to put 
these various propositions to tho vote j hats were 
taken oif, they shouted adopted! adopted! amidst 
a tromencloiis uproar, without any body being able 
to distinguish whether the deputica had really 
given their votes or not. Goujon succeeded Romroe 
and Duroi, and said that it was necessary to 
insure the execution of the decrees ; that the 
coiurnittces did n(jt make their appearance, that it 
was right to int]_uix’e what they were about ; that 
they ought to be sxmiiuoned to give an account of 
their operations, and be replaced by an extraordi- 
nary commission. It was diat, in point of fact, in i 
which the peril of the day consisted. Had the I 
coramittees e*>iUinued free agents, they could have 
come and delivered the convention from its op- 
pres=;ors, Albitte, the elder, observed that the 
deliberation was not earned on with sufflclent 
order, that there was no one at the clerks* table, 
and that the bureau should be formed. The bureau 
was immediately arranged. Dourbottc domauded 
the arrest of the journalists. An unknown voice 
made itself heard, and said, that in order to show 
that the patriots were not cannibals, the punish- 
ment of death ought to be abolished. Yes, yes,** 
cried another, except for the emigrants and the 
forger.s of assignats.** This proposition was adopted 
in the same form as the preceding. Duquesnoi 
reverted to Goujon’s proposition, and renewed the 
demand for the suspension of the committees, and 
the appointment of r-u extraordinary commission of 
four members. Bourbotte, Prieur (of La Marne), 
Duroi, and Duquesnoi were immediately nominated. 
These four deputies accepted the functions com- 
mitted to their charge. Were they ever so peril- 
ous, they would learn, they said, to fulfil them, or 
to die at their post. They withdrew for the pur- 
pose of repairing to the committees, and possessing 
themselves of all the powers. That wag the diffi- 


culty, ami tlie events of the clay depended entirely 
on the results of the operation. 

It was nine o’clock. Neither the insurrectional 
committee or the government committees appear 
to have acted during this long and awful day. All 
that the insurrectional committee had been able to 
downs to set tho populnce upon the convention; 
but, as wc have already observed, obscure leader.?, 
such aa are left at tiie fag-eiul of a party, having 
at their disposal neither the commune, or the stafl’ 
of the sections, or a comroaiuhnit of the arincd 
force, or deputies, ])ail not been able to direct the 
insurrection with tlio prudence and the vigour 
which would have insured its success. They had 
set on a pack of furious wretches, who had perpe- 
trated atrocious outrages, but who had not done 
anyone thing they ought to have done. No de- 
tachment had been sent to suspend and neutralize 
tlie connnittecs, to opexi the pri.soiis, and to deliver 
the energetic men whose assistance would have 
been 80 precious. They bad moroly possessed thrm- 
aelvea of the arsenal, which the gendarmerie of 
the tvihiiJials, composed entirely of Fouquier-Tin- 
ville’s militia, had given up to tho first comers. 

I In the mean time the comniitteca of the govern- 
' inent, surrounded and defended by the funem 
doree^ had been exerting all their efforts to assem- 
ble tho sections. This was no easy task, with the 
I tumult that prevailed, vith the consternation that 
had seized many of them, and the ill-will that was 
even manifested by some of them. They had at 
the outset collected two or three, whoso efforts, aa 
we have seen, had been repelled by the asaailauts. 
They bad subsequently contrived to collect n 
greater number, thanlcs to the zeal of file section 
LepeJIetier, formerly called Fllles-Saint-Thomna, 
and they were prepariiig towards night to seize 
the moment wlien the people, completely wearied 
out, sliould be thinning, to fall upon the rioters 
and to deliver the convention. Foreseeing clearly 
that in this long period of durance the mob wouUl 
have wi’ung from the assembly the decrees she 
had no desire to pass, they had adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that they should not consider as 
legal the decrees issued on that day. These ar- 
rangements being made, Legendre, Auguia, Che- 
nier, Dclecloi, Borgoeng, and Korvdldgan had re- 
paired at the bead of strong detachments to the 
convention. Having got tliither, it was arranged 
that the doors should be left open, so that the mob, 
pressed on one side, might be able to go out on 
the other. The next thing was for Legendre and 
Delecloi to make their way into the hall, to moiiiu 
the tribune in spite of every danger, and to call 
upon the rioters to witlulraw. “ If they do not 
obey,” said those deputies to their colleagues, 
"charge, and don’t concern yourselves about us. 
Keep pushing on, even though we should perish in 
the fray.” 

Legendre and Delecloi actually did get into the 
hall, at the moment when tho lour deputies np- 
pointed to form the extraordinary commission 
were leaving. Legendre ascended the tribune in 
the midst of insults and blows, and began to speak, 
although hooted at. I exhort the assembly to 
remain firm,” said he, and the citizens who arc 
here to withdraw.” " Down 1 down 1” was the 
cry. Legendre and Delecloi were compelled to 
retire. Duquesuoi then addressed his colleagues 
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of the extraordinary coinmi'asioiij and desired them 
to follow Iilrn, in order to suspend the committees, 
who, as tiiey saw, were adverse to the operations 
of tlio assembly, Soubrany urged them to lose no 
time. As all four ot them ^vere going out, tlicy met 
tile detaclmieut headed by the representatives Le- 
gendre, ICerveldgaii and Aiiguis, as also by Raffet, 
the commandant of the national guard, Prieur 
(of La Marne) ashed llalfet if he had obtained the 
president’s order for entering. ** I am not ac- 
countable to yon,” replied Haffetjand he advanced, 
lie tiien urdered the mob to witlidraw, and the 
pi’caidcnfc also exhorted it to do so in the name of 
the law. The mob replied by hissing and hooting. 
The bayonets were irnmediafcely lowered; the de- 
tachraont entered; the unarmed rabble gave way, 
but the armed men mingied with the crowd re- 
sisted for a moment ; they were driven back, 
and fled, shouting, Help, Fians-eulottes V’ A part 
of the patriots returned at this cry, and charged 
with fury the detachment tinit had got in. They 
ubLained a momentary advantages Kervelegan was 
wounded in the hand ; tlio Mountaineers, Bour- 
botte, Peyssard, and Gaslon, shouted, “ Victory 1” 
But the (diarge-stcp was hoard in the outer hall ; 
a considerable reinforcement lind arrived, who fell 
again upon the insurgents, drove them back, and 
jiursued them with swordti and bayonets. Tliey 
fled, ciilher crowding to the doors, or clambering 
up to the galleries, or made their escape by tlie 
windows. The hall was at length cleared : it was 
now midnight. 

The convention, delivered from the assailants 
who had carrlod violence ami death into its pre- 
sence, t(]ok a few muiutos to recover itself. Order 
was at length restored. It is tlien true,” e.x- 
claimed a member, tliat tliis assen^bly, tlie cradle 
of the repulilic, had once more nearly been its 
grave. Fortunately, the crime of the conspiva- 
tovs is rendered abortive. But, representatives, 
you would not be worthy of tlio nation, if you were 
not to avenge it in a signal maiiuer.” Applause 
burst fi’om all sides, and, ns on tlie 12th Germinal, 
the night was spent in pum&hiiig the illegalities of 
the day ; but acts finite ns important, although 
differing in their character, called for measures of 
another kind of severity. The first thing done 
was to repeal the decrees proposed and passed by 
the rioters. '^Repeal (rapporier) is not the pro- 
per word/’ it was observed to Legendre, wlio had 
made this motion. ‘^Tlio convention lias not voted, 
nay, could not vote, wliilo one of its members was 
being murdered. All that has been done eoucems 
her not, but rather the brljdnds who oppressed 
her, and some guilty representatives who made 
themselves their accomjilicea.” All that bad been 
done w.is then declared null and void. The secro- 
Uiries burned the minutes of the decrees passed by 
tile rioters. They uow sought for those deputies 
who liad spok'cn during tlnit terrible sitting; they 
were pointed out with the linger; they were called 
upon with vehemence. ” There is no longer,” 
said Thibaudeau, any hope of reconciliation, be- 
tween ourselves and a factious minority- Since the 
aword is drawn, we must fight that minority, and 
avail ourselves of circumstances for restoring peace 
and security for ever to this assembly, I move 
that you decree fortluvith the arrest of those de- 
puties who, betraying their duty, have endeavoured 


to realize the wishes of rebellion, and framed them 
into Jaws. I propose that tlie committees im- 
mediately aiibniit to you the severest measures 
against tlioao rejircseutativcs who have shown 
themselves so regardless of their country and their 
oaths.” They were then named; there were Rhul, 
Roiiimc, and Duroi, who had conunaiidcd silence 
for the purpose of opening the deliberation ; Al- 
hitte, who had jiroposod the appointment of a 
bureau; Goujon and 'Duquesnoi, who demanded 
tlie suspension of tlie committees, and the forma- 
tion of an extraordinary coimniasLon of four mem- 
bers; Bourbolle and Prieur (of La M/iriie), uho 
with Duroi and Duquesnoi had consented to be 
members of that commission; Sonbraiiy, wlioiii the 
rebels had nominated commandant of the Parisian 
army; and Peyssard, who shouted victury during 
the fight. Duroi and Goujon desired to speak: 
they were prevented ; tliey were trcatocl as mur- 
licicrs; a decree was instantly passed against them, 
and it was licgged that they should not be suftered 
to cheape, like most of those against whom a de- 
cree had been piisscd on tlie 12th Gerniiiial. The 
president dii’ected the gendannerio to tahe charge 
of them and bring them to the bar. Iloimnc, who 
delayed coming iorwaid, was sought for; Bourdon 
pointed him out with liis finger, and he was draggoil 
to tlie bar vv}|;]i liis colleagues. Rclrlbiitory vengu- 
aiico did not stop there ; the feeling was for ita 
being extended to all those liloiintaincers wlio liad 
rendered tliemselvcs conspicuous by extraordinary 
iiiissious in tlie departments. I demand,” cried 
one voice, “ the arrest of Lecarpentier, the execu- 
tioner of La AJauclie.” Of Piiict the older,” 
cried nnotlior, “ tlie executioner of the people of 
Biscay.” Of Borie,” cried a third, “ the devas- 
tator of tlie aoutli, and of Fayau, ok© of the exter- 
minators of La Veudde.” These propositions were 
decreed, with shouts of The conwition for ever J the 
repuhlio for ever' ‘‘Let us havo no moro half 
measures,” said Tallien. “ The object of this day’s 
movement was to rO'Cstablish the Jacobins, and 
particularly the commune ; we musk destroy what 
remains of tiiem ; Bache and Bouchotte ought to 
be arrested. Tliis is only the prelude to tlie mea- 
sures which the committee will submit to you, 
Vengeance, citizens, vengeance against tlie mur- 
derers of tlieir colleagues and of the national re- 
preseubitioii. Let us take every advantage of the 
uiiskilfulness of these men, who fancy thomaclves 
the equals of those who overthrew the throne, and 
strive to compete with them ; of these men, who 
wish to create revolutions, but can only concoct 
riots. Let us take every advantage of their un- 
skilfulncss; let us lose no time in punibhmg them, 
and thus put an end to the revolution.” The pro- 
position of Tallien was applauded and adopted. In 
this paroxysm of vengeance there were voices 
which denounced Robert Lindet, whoso virtues 
and whose services had hitherto protected him 
from the fury of the reaction. Lehardi demanded 
the arrest of that i?io?ister! but so many voices were 
raised to extol Lindet’s hinnanity, to attest that he 
liad saved cumniuncs and whole departments, that 
they passed on to the order of the day. After 
these measures, the diaai'ming of the Terrorists 
was again ordered. It was decreed that on the 
following Quintidi (Sunday, May 2-1), the sections 
should assemble, and proceed immediately to the 
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dhciv>ning of the murJn'ei'iij the hlood-dyinkersj the 
robbers^ and the agents of the tyranny which preceded 
the 0th Thermidor; they were even authorized to 
cause all those ta be apprehended wliom they wore 
of opinion should be brought before the trilmnals. 
It was decided at the same time, that, till further 
order, woraon should not be admitted into the tri- 
bunes. It was now three in the morning. The 
committees sent word tiiat al/ was quiet in Paris, 
and the sitting was adjourned to ten o’clock. 

Such was the insuvroctlun of the Ist of Pralml. 
No event of the revolution had exhibited so fear- 
tul a spectacle. If ou the 31st of May and the Olh 
Thcnnidor, cannon had been pointed at tho con- 
vention, still the place of its sittings had not been 
invaded, stained with blood spilt in a conflict, tra- I 
versed by musket-balls, or sullied by the murder I 
of a rcprcsciUatlve of the people. The revolution- 
ists bad tins time acted with the awkwardness and 
violence of a party lung beaten, without accom- 
plices in the government from wliicli it is ex- 
cluded, deprived of its leaders, and directed by ob- 
scure, coinpromiaed, and desperate men. Without 
kunwing how to make use of tlie Mountain, without 
evon apprising it of the niuvement, they had 
jeopardized and exposed to the scaffold upright 
deputies, no parties to the excesses of the terror, 
attached to the patriots by the fear of reaction, and 
j wlio had spoken inerL-ly to prevent greater calami- 
' ties, and to accomplish some aspirations with wliich 
they were identified. 

Tho rioters, however, seeing the fate that awaited 
them all, habituated moreover to revolutionary 
coiifiicts, were not the racn to disperse all at once. 
Tliey assembled ou the following day at the com- 
uumc, proclaimed tliemselves in permanent iiibur- 
rectiou, and endeavoured to rally arotmd them the 
sections most devoted to tlicir cause, llowcvei*, 
conceiving that the commune was not a good post, 
though it was situated between the quarter of the 
Temple and the cHt, they preferred estahlishing the 
centre of the insurrection in the faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. Tliither Oiey transferred themselves in 
the midcllo of tlio < d put themselves in order, 
to renew the attr^o^y.^^of tho preceding day. On 
this occasion to act with mure order 

and eautimi. T/' lespatclied three battalions, 
completely arrtiei^ disciplined; they wei’e those 
of the sections of'7 i Q,uinze-Vingt5, of Montreuil, 
and. of Popineuj^^, all throe composed of stout 
working men, ai i under the command of fearless 
leaders. These battalions advanced alone, without 
tho concourse of people which accompanied them 
on the preceding day, met some of the sections 
that adhered to the convention, but who were 
not strong enough to stop them, and came in the 
afternoon to draw up with tlieir canuon before the 
national palace. The sections of Lepelletier, of the 
Butte-des-Moulins, and others, immediately sta- 
tioned themaelves opposite to protect the con- 
vention. It was, nevertheless, doubtful in case a 
battle should ensue, whether victory would remain 
with the defenders of the national representation. 
By an unfortunate coincidence, the cannoneers, 
who in all the sections were nieclmnics and hot 
revolutionists, abandoned the sections drarni up 
before the palace, and went with their cannon to 
join those of Popincourfc, Montreuil, and the Quinze- 
Vingts. Shouts of To arms !*’ were heard. The 


muskets were loaded on both sides, and every thing 
Seemed to be ready for a bloody coiillict. The dull 
rolling of the guns was heard in the assembly. 
Many of the mombera rose to speak. lU'])rcsen- 
tatives I” exclaimed Legendre, “ be culm, and 
remain at your post. Nature has decreed tliat wc 
must all die; whether a little sooner or a little 
later is ofiio couscfiuenco. Good citizens arc ready 
to defend you. Meanwhile, tlic most hecoining 
motion is to keep silence.” The whole assembly 
again seated itself, and showed the same impressive 
calmness aa it had displayed on the 9tU Thermidor, 
and on so many occasions in tho course of this 
stormy session. Luring this time the adverse 
forces were face to faco in the most threatening 
attitude. Before they came to hltuvs, soino indivi- 
chiiils exclaimed that it wa^ n. trightiiil tiling foi* 
good citizens to slaughter aiioLher, that they 
ought at least hi explain t-hemsclves, and endeavour 
to undemtaud one aiioth'^^* They left their ranks 
and stated their gricvati*^^*^* _ Memhcr.s of the coin- 
, mittecs, who wore pret'^^'^'^) inlrotluced ihoinsolves 
among the battalions Ot^ hoJstilc soctiGus, tii-lked 
I to them, and finding th'M nuicb inigbt be effected by 
conciliatory means, tl^^y I’t’quirod of the assembly 
twelve of her mem'^^A’s to conic and fraternize. 
The assembly', thisbtep ivs a kind of 

weakness, was bj moaiiH disposed to assent to ir; 
still, as slie v'AS informed that tlio conimittoofa 
deemed it I'i’orcoiting the efhi&ion of 

blood, tho twilvo moinboi’s wore sent, and intro- 
duced thomaeF^^ three scetionR, Tlio ranks 
were soon ^>‘dh sides, and became inter- 

mixed. Th?nnciiUivatod man of a lower class is 
always sensi>lo of tlio amicable demonstrations of 
the man v»n) is placed above him by dress, lan- 
guage, and miiniicrs. Tiie soldiers of the tliree 
adverse bahdioii.^i were affectoil, and declared that 
they wouh noitlier spill the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, o' bo deficient in tho respect duo to the 
national cnivcnt.ion. The ringleaders, neverLbe- 
less, insist^ ‘"having their petition heard. Ge- 
neral Lulv^ ^nnnnnding the cavalry of the sec- 
tions, /twelve repi’e&entatives deputed to 

frateriiizt*^j^*^scnted to introcliice at tho bar a de- 
putation ,] three battalions. 

In fach^^by did present it, and requested that 
tho petiti ii’s should be hoard. Some of the de- 
puties web for refusing them; at last, however, it 
was graned... ** We are commissioned to demand 
at your hands, spokesman of the troop, 
”the constit'dtiHRHftOS, and the release of the 
patriots.” At these ^ords the galleries began to 
hoot and shout, ‘*Dovn with the Jacobins I” The 
prebideiit imposed slcnee on these iiuevrnpters. 
Tho speaker coiitinuid, and said that the citizens 
assembled before tie convention were ready to 
retire into the boson of their iainilies, but I hat they 
would die iMthei' tlan forsake their post, if the 
claims of the people were not hearkened to. Tho 
president replied vith firmness to the petitionerb, 
that the conventionhad just passed a decree relative 
to articles of consumption, and he would read it to 
them. lie actually did read it, and then added, that 
the assembly would examine their proposals, and 
judge in its wisdom what it ought to decide upon. 
He next invited them to the honours of the sitting. 

Meanwhile, the three hostile sections were still 
mingled with tlie others. They were told that 
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theii* petitioners had been just then received, that 
their propobitious would be in([uiretl into, and that 
they must await the deeiaion ot the convention. It 
was eleven o’clock. The three battalions found 
themselves surrounded by the immense majority 
of the citizens of the capital; the day, moreover, 
was far advanced, especially for mechanics, and 
they resolved upon retiring to their faubourgs. 

This second attempt had not been more success- 
ful than the former for the patriots. They never- 
theless reinaiiiod assembled in the faubourgs, pre- 
serving tbeir hostile appearance, and not yet 
desisting from the demands they had made. Since 
the morning of the Svd, the convention had passed 
several decrees which the state of things required. 
To impart mare unity and energy to the employ- 
ment of these means, she gave the direction of the 
armed force to the representatives, Gilot, Aubry, 
.and Dchnas, and authorized them to resort to arms 
for the purpose of insuring the public tranquillity; 
she punished with six months imprisonment any 
0116 who should boat fclie drum without order, and 
with death whosoever should beat tho generale 
without being authorized so to do by the represen- 
tatives of the people, Sho ordered the formation 
of a military commiasiou for the immediate trial 
and execution of all the pri-sonevs taken from the 
rebels of the 1st Prairial. Sho converted into a 
decree of accusation the decree of arrest issued 
against Duquesiioi, Duroi, BouchotLe, Prieiir (of 
La Marne), Rfimme, Soubrany, Goujon, Albitto tl>c 
elder, Peysaard, Lecarpentior (of La Manche), 
Pinefc tlie elder, Boric, and Fayau. The conven- 
tion made tha same adjudication respecting the 
deputies arrested on the 12th and 16th Gernii- 
nal, and enjoined her committees to present a re- 
port respecting the tribunal that was to try both 
the one and tlie otliei*. 

Tlie three representatives lost no time in collect- 
ing in Paris the troops dispersed in the environs to 
protect tlie arrivals of corn ; they made the sec- 
tions attached to the convention remain under arms, 
and surrounded themselves with a great number of 
the young men wlio had never quitted the com- 
mittee during the vdiolo insurrection. The military 
commiasion entered upon office the very same day: 
the first person whonj it tried was the murderer of 
FcTaud, who had been apprehended tho preceding 
day; the commission condeiuued him to death, and 
directed that his execution should take place in the 
afternoon of the same day, the 3rd. The culprit 
was actually conveyed to the scaffold ) but the 
patriots being apprised of tho circumstance, some 
of the moat determined of them assembled round 
the place of execution, rushed upon the scaffold, 
dispersed the gendarmerie, rescued the condemn- 
ed man and took him to the faubourg. That 
very night they called to their aid all the patriots 
who were in Paris, aud made thoir preparations 
for entrenching themselves in the faubourg Saint- 
Aiitoine. They put themselves under anus, pointed 
their cannon upon the Place de la Bastille, and 
thug awaited, the consequences of this audacious 
deed. 

As soon as this event was known to the conven- 
tion, it decreed that the faubourg Saint-Aiitoiue 
should be summoned to give up the condemued, 
aud to surrender its arms and its cannon, and that, 
in case of refusal, it should be immediately bom- 


barded. In fact, at tliia moment, tho forces col- 
lected jufitittcd the convention in ufiiiig more im- 
pcrativc'Iaiigijago The throe represontaiives had 
found means to bring together three or four thou- 
sand men, troops of the line ; they had more than 
twenty thousand men of tho armed sections, to 
whom the fear of seeing the reign of terror re- 
estiiblislied imparted great courage, and lastly, 
the devoted troop of the young men. They im- 
mediately invested general Mcnou with tlie com- 
mand of this collectii'G force, and prepared to 
march against the faubourg. On that same day, 
4th Prairial (23i’d May), while they were advan- 
cing, the jeunesse dorde had iuteudrd to make a 
bravado, and were first to reach the Iluo Saint- 
Antoine. A thousand or twelve luuulred indi- 
vi<Uials composed this adventurous troop. The 
patriots suffered them to engage without offering 
any resistance, and then surrounded them on all 
bides. These youths soon saw iu their rear the 
formidable battalions of the faubourg ; they per- 
ceived at tlie windows a multitude of ijieenaed 
women, ready to luirl upon them a shower of 
stones; and they concluded that they wore about 
to pay very dear for their imprudent bravado. 
Fortunately lor them, the armed force was ap- 
proaching ; besides, the iuhabUants of the fau- 
bourg had no intention to murder them ; and 
they permitted them to leave their quarter after 
giving some of them a severe drubbing, At this 
moment, general Menou came up with twenty 
thousand men j he caused all tho outlets of the 
faubourg to Ijq occupied, and cbpecially llio&e wliich 
communicated with the patriot scotinna. He 
ordered tho cannon to be pointed, and the in- 
8ui*geuts to be summoned. A deputation apjiparod, 
and came to receive his ultimatum, winch con- 
sisted in requiring tlie delivery of tlie arms, and 
of tho murderer of Fdraud. The manuf.icturcrb 
and all the peaceable and wealthy people of the 
faubourg, dreading a bombardment, lost no time 
in using their infiuenco over the population, and 
decided the three sections to surrender their arms. 
In point of fact, those of Popincourt, the Quinze- 
Vingls, and of Montreuil, accordingly delivered up 
their cannon, and promised to search for the convict 
who had been carried olT. General Mcnou returned 
in triumph with the cannon, of the faubourg, and 
from that moment the convention had nothing to 
fear from the patriot party. Overthrown for ever, 
from that time this party only appears as expe- 
riencing retributive vengeance. 

The military commission immediately began to 
try all the prisoners that could be taken. It con- 
demned to death some gendarmes who had sided 
with the rebels, some mechanics and shopkeepers, 
members of revolutionary committees, and taken 
flagrante delicto on the Ist Prairial. In all the sec- 
tions the disarming of the patriots and the apprehen- 
sion of the most notorious individuals commeneed ; 
aud as one day was not sufficient for this operation, 
the sections were to continue their sittings till they 
had concluded. 

But it was not only in Paris that the desperation 
of the patriots produced an explosion. It burst 
' forth in the south by events quite as disti'essing. 
We have seen them, to the number of from seven 
to eight thousand, taking refuge in Toulon, sur- 
rounding the representativee several times, rescuing 
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from them prisonei's accused of emigration, and 
striving to involve the worUmon of the arsenal, tho 
garrison, and the crows of tho ships, in their revolt. 
The squadron was ready to sail, and they wanted 
to prevent it. Tiie crews of the ships arrived from 
Brost, and united with the Toulon division for the ex- 
pedition which was then contemplated, were entirely 
opposed to tlicm; but they could rely on the sailors 
belonging to the port of Toulon. They selected 
nearly tlie same time as the patriots of Paris for 
putting theumelves in action. Tlic representative 
Cluirbuiiniej^ ^vho liad asked for leave of absence, 
was accii^ of being their secret director. They rose 
on thc^Stli Flordtil (14th May), marched to the 
eoiniiyfiiie of Soulies, seized fifteen emigrant prison- 
ers, I'eturnod in triumph to Toulon, and neverthe- 
less consented to give them up to the representa- 
tives. But a few da^s afterwards, they assembled 
riotously, roused the workmen in the arsenal, 
secured the arms which it cuntainod, and belea- 
guered the representative, Brunei, to make him 
issue an order for tho release of the patriots. Niou 
tlic representative, who was on board the fleet, 
hastened asliorc; but the sedition was victorious, 
Tlie two representatives were forced to sign the 
order for release. Brunei, extremely morLitied at 
having given way, blew out his brains; Nion sought 
refuge on board the fleet. The insurgents tlien 
tlimiglit of nuii'ching for Miu'seilies, to excite u I 
rising, they said, oF the whole south. But the re- 
presen uiti\cs on inisMuu at Marseilles stationed a 
cauipauy of artillery on the road, and took every 
precautitm to prevent the execution of their de- 
signs. On tlie lilt Prairlal, they wore masters of 
Toulon, without tho power, it is true, of extending 
themselves further, and were striving to gain over 
the crews of the squadron, one part of whom made 
resUtance, wiiiie the other, composed entire!}' of 
Proveiifid seamen, appeai'od to havo mado up their 
mind to join them. 

A report wu*? made of these events to the con- 
vention on the 8th Prairial. It could not fail to 
cause renewed hatred again&t the Mountaineers and 
the p.T,triot.'i. It was said that the events in Toulon 
and Paris were the result of conctrrted acts ; the 
Mountaineer deputies were accused of being the 
•iccrefc organizers thereof, and every one abandoned 
himself to the bitterest fooling against them. The 
arrest of Charbonnicrj Escudier, ilieord, and Sail- 
cetti, all fofti’ accused of agitating the south, was 
imiuediatol}' ordered. The deputies placed under 
accusation on the Ist Prairial, and whose judges 
wore not yet appointed, were exposed to further 
and aggravated severity. ‘Without any respect 
for their quality of representatives of the people, 
they Wore transforred to the military commission 
constituted for trying the abettors and accomplices 
of the insuiToction of the lat Prairial. The only 
exception Avas old Rhui, whose discretion and 
virtues were attested by several members. There 
Avere sent to the tribunal of tho Eure and Loire, 
the ex-mayor Piichc, liia snn-iu-law Avlouin, Bou- 
chotto, formerly minister at war, .and bis ad- 
juncts, Daubigny and Hassenfratz; aod lastly, the 
principal agouts of Robespierre's police, Heron, 
Marchand, and Cloincnce. It seemed that the 
.sentence of transportation pronounced against 
BlUaud, Collnt, and Barrere, had acquired the 
force of a final judgment; no such thing. In these 


days of severity the punisluuout waa doomed too 
mild; it was settled that they should be tried anew, 
and sent before the tribunal of tho Lower Charoiite, 
to suffer that death appointed for all tho leaders of 
the revolution. Up to this time, the remaining 
members of the old committees appeared to be 
pardoned; the signal services of Carnot, Robert 
Lindet, and Prieur (of the Cofce-cl’Or), had seemed 
to protect them from their enemies; they were now 
denounced with terrific violence by the Girondist, 
llenri Lariviere. Robert Lindet, although de- 
fended by a multitude of members acquainted both 
with his merits and Avith his services, was neverLlie- 
less arrested. “ Carnot has oryawbeti uictory,” cried 
a great number of voices; the furious re-actionista 
durst not pass a decree against the conqueroi* of the 
allied powers, Nothing was said respecting Prieur 
(of the Cdtc-d’Or). So far as concerned those 
inombera of the old committee of general safety, 
who had not before been arrested, they were all of 
them arrested on the present occasion, David, 
whose genius had caused his acquittal, was arrested 
with Jagot, Elie Lacoste, Lavicomterie, Dubarran, 
and Bernard (of Saintes). The only exception 
I mado was in favour of Louis (of the LoAver Rhine), 
whose humanity was too well known. Lastly, the 
report already ordered against all those who had 
executed missions, and avEo wore called proconsuls, 
was demanded immediately. Proceedings wore 
commenced against Artigoyte, Mallarnn^, Javognes, 
Sergent, Moiiestier, Lejeune, Allard, Lacoste, and 
Baudot. Preparations were made for reviewing the 
conduct of all those who had been appointed to any 
mission whatever. Thus none of the heads of that 
government that had saved Franco waa pardoned j 
members of committees, and deputies on mis- 
sion, all were subjected to the general law. Carnot 
alone was spared, because t])e regard of the ai'inies 
commanded forbearance tOAvards him: but Lindet 
Avas stricken, a citizen quite as useful and more 
generous j for victories did not protect liiin against 
the cowardice of the re-acLioniats. 

There Avaa assuredly no need of such sacrifices 
as these to appease the manes of youug Fdraud; 
the aftectiug marks of respect paid to his memory 
ought to liave sufficed, The convention decreed a 
funereal sitting in his honour. The hall was hung 
with black; all the repreaentativea went in full 
dress and in luourniug. Soft and mournful music 
opened the sitting; Lonvet then delivered a panegy- 
ric on the young representative, so devoted, so 
courageous, so sooh torn away from his country, 
A monument was voted to immortalize his heroism. 
Advantage Avas taken of the present opportunity to 
order a commemorative fete in memory of the 
Girondists. Nothing Avas more reasonable ; vic- 
tims so illustrious ns they Avero, oven though they 
would have compromised their country, deserved 
marks of respect ; but it Avould have been suffi- 
cient to scatter flowers on their tombs; there Avas 
no necessity to aprmkle them Avith blood. Nevei’- 
tlieless, it was spilt in torrents ; for no pf\^.’ty, not 
even that which takes humanity for its device, is 
wise in its vengeance. It seemed, in fact, as if, 
nut content with her losses, the convention herself 
desired to add to them. The accused deputies, con- 
fined at lu’st in the castle of Taureau, to prevent 
any attempt on their behalf, were brought to Paris, 
and the preliminary proceedings against them Avere 
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commcneud with Lhw grcatoat activity. The aged 
Rluilj wIhj had alone hocii excepted from the de- 
cree of accusation^ did not care for this pai'don; 
he considered liberty as undone, and terminated 
his existence by stabbing himself. Affected by so 
many melancholy scenes, Louvet, Legendre, and 
Frdron moved that the deputies delivered up to 
the commission should be scut before their ordi- 
nary judges; but Rovere, formerly a Terrorist^ and 
now a fiery royalist, and Bourdon (of the Oise), 
implacable lilie a man ^vho lias been alanned, urged 
the decree, and caused it to be confirmed. 

The deputies were brought before tlic commis- 
sion on the 29th Prairial. In spite of the most 
careful inquiric.S 3 there was no fact which could 
prove their secret connivance with the insurgents. 
In point of fact, it would have been ditfieiiU to 
detect any such ; for they knew nothing of tlie 
movement; they did not even know any thing of 
one another; Bni\rbottc alone was acquainted with 
Goujon, from having met him during a mission to 
the armies. All that was proved was, that tlie 
iriaiUTGctiou being accomplished, they had been 
desirous of legalbdng some of the aspirations of tho 
people. They were nevertheless c<indemned; for 
a military commission, to whom a government 
sends accused persons of importance, never knows 
how to return them acquitted. The only person 
tho commission ?io(iuifcted was Forcstier. He had 
been coupled with the condemned, although he had 
nut made a siiiglo motion during that remarkable 
sitting. Peysward, who had merely uttered one 
cry during the cunillct, was sentenced to transporta- 
tion. Homme, Goujon, Duqueanoi, Duroi, Bour- 
botte, and Soubrany, were condemned to death. 
Romnio was a simple and auatero man ; Goujon 
was young, handsome, and endowed with excellent 
qualities ; Bourbotte, as young as Goujon, com- 
bined extraordinary courage with the most polished 
education ; Soubrany had formerly been a noble, 
hat davoted tu tho o.aciso of the I'evo- 

lution. At the moniLMit when their sentence was 
pronounced, they delivered to the registrar letters, 
packets, and portraits, to bo retained for their 
families. They were made to withdraw, for the 
purpose of putting them into a room, befoi*e being 
conducted to the scaffold, They had promised 
tliemsolves that they never should go thither. All 
that they had left among them was one knife and 
one pair of scissors, which they had concealed in 
the lining of tlieir clothes. In going down stairs, 
Romme was the first who stabbed himself; and 
fearing that he had failed in his object, he stabbed 
himself several times in tho breast, the throat, and 
the face. He handed the knife to Goujon, wlio, 
witl| steady hand, gave himself a mortal blow, and 
fell liioless. From the hand of Goujon, the in- 
strument of libtii’atioii passed to those of Duques- 
noi, Duroi, Boiu-botte, and Soubrany. Unfortu- 
nately Duroi, Bourbotte, and Soubrany did not 
succeed in inflicting mortal wounds upon them- 
selves; they were dragged, all bleeding as they 
were, to the scaffold. Soubrany, weltering in his 
blood, nevertheUsB retained, in spite of liis suffer- 
ings, the composure and dignified bearing for which 
he had always been distinguished. Duroi was ex- 
ceedingly mortified at having failed. “ Enjoy,” he 
exclaimed, enjoy your triumph, messieurs royal- 
ists !” Bourbotte retained all the serenity of 


youth, and spoke with imperturbablu calmnc.^s to 
the people. At tho moment when he was about to 
receive the fatal stroke, it was perceived that the 
blade had not been drawn up; it was necessary to 
put the instrument to rights: he availod himself of 
this interval to utter some few words. lie de- 
clared that none could die more devoted to hia 
country, and more anxious for her prosperity and 
liberty. There were but few sj>ectatorb nt this 
execution ; the period of political fanaticism had 
passed ; they no longer murdered with that fury 
which formerly rendered people insQnaible, AJl 
hearts revolted on learning tho parLieulars of this 
execution, and it caused the Tlicriuidorituis merited 
disgrace. Thus, in that long siiccGbbion of con- 
flicting ideas, all had tlieir victims. The very 
ideas of clemency, humanity, recoiiQiliatiou, had 
their holocausts ; fur in revolutions no one idea 
can remain guiltless of human blood. 

The Mountaineer party thus found itself entirely 
destroyed. Tha patriots liad just bean conquered 
at Toulon. After a very bloody battle, fought ou 
the road to Marseilles, they had been obliged to 
give up their arms, and to surrender that pbice ou 
which they placed tlieir chief reliance fur raising all 
France in rebellion. They were, tlierefore, no longer 
an impediment; and, as usual, their fall occasioned 
that of several revolutionary institutions. That cele- 
brated tribunal, which had been almost reduced, 
since the law of Llie 8tli Nivdse, to an ordiuai’y 
tribunal, was definitively abolished. All the ac- 
cused were transferred to the criminal tribunals, 
who were to adjudicate according to the procedure 
of 1701 ; conspirators alone were to be tried ac- 
cording to the procedure of the 8th Niv68c, and 
without appeal. The word ‘revolutionary,’ as 
applied to institutions and establishments, was 
suppressed. The national guards were re-organ- 
ized upon the old footing; labourer’s, dcmiosLic ser- 
vants, citizens in narrow circumstances, in short, 
tho popu/ace, were excJticfecJ from them; and thus 
the duty of watching over the publio tranquillity 
was confided anew to tliat class which had the 
greatest interest in maintaining it. At Paris, tho 
national guard, organized by battalions, by bri- 
gades, and commanded alternately by each bri- 
gadier-general, wag placed under the dii’ection of 
the military committee. Lastly, that concession 
most of all desii'ed by the Catholic.s, the restitution 
of the churches, was granted them; they were re- 
stored to them on condition of inaiiitaining them at 
their own cost. This measure, although it had 
been the result of tho ro-action, was at the same 
time supported by the wisest heads. It was 
deemed proper to tranquillize the Catholics, who 
would never believe that they liad recovered tho 
freedom of worship so long as they had not their 
ancient edifices wherein to celebrate its ceremonies. 

The financial discussions interrupted by the 
events of Prairial wei’e still the most urgent and 
the most arduous. The assembly had resumed 
them as soon as tranquillity had been restored. 
Shehad revived the decree that there should be but 
one sort of bread, to deprii'o the people of an occa- 
sion to censure the luxury of the wealthy; she had 
also ordered accounts of the quantity of com in the 
country, to secure the surplus of each department 
for the supply of the ai’mies and great communes; 
lastly, slio had repealed the decreo permitting the 
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free trading in golrl and silver. Thna the pressure 
of circamstancea had brought her baek to some of 
those revolutionary measures against which every 
body had been so violently inveterate. Jobbing 
had been carried to the Ihghost pitch of mania. 
There were no longer baker.s, butchers, and 
gx'ocera, duly licensed; everybody bought and sold 
bread, meat, groceries, oils, &,c. The garrets and 
cellars were filled with goods and eatables, in 
which every one speculated. At the Palais Royal, 
white bread was sold at the rate of twenty-five 
or thirty francs per pound. The regraters and 
forcstallera rushed into the markets and bought 
up all the fruit and vegetables brought in by 
the country people, for the purpose of selling them 
again immediately at a higher price. People went 
and bought beforeliand unripe fruit and corn, 
or herds of cattle, in order to speculate afterwards 
upon a rise in the price. Tlie convention forbade 
regrators and forcstallers to appear in the markets 
before a certain hour. She was obliged to decree 
that the licensed butchers should alone buy cattle; 
and that corn could not be bought before liai'vest- 
time. Thus every thing was turned upside down; 
nil persons, even the mo.st unacquainted with com* 
tncrcial speculations, were on the look out for every 
turn of the assignat, in order to make the loss fall 
upon another, and to obtain for them.sclvca a 
higher value for an article of consumption or any 
other commodity. 

Wo have seen that between the two schemes, 
cither for reducing the assignat to tho course of 
exchange, or for collecting the taxes in kind, the 
convenLiou bad preferred that of selling the national 
property, not by auction, but at three times the 
price of 1700. Tliis was, as we have observed, the i 
only mode of selling it; for sale by auction invariably ' 
raised the price of the property in proportion to the 
fall of the assignat, tlmt is, to a price beyond what 
the pviblic could afford. So anon therefore as the law 
was passed, the number of offers was extraordinai*y. 
When it was known that the first offer qualified the 
party to pay no more for national propci'ty than 
thrice the value of 1790 in assignats, people 
thronged from all parts. For some propei'ties 
there were several hundred offers; at Charenton 
there were three huii<lred and sixty for* one estate 
whicli liad formerly belonged to tho Fathers of 
Morey; and so many as five hundred were made 
for another. The town-halls were crowded. Mere 
agents, men of no property, but who happened at 
the moment to have sums in assignats in their 
hands, hastened away to make offers for property. 
A.S they were obliged to pay down no more than 
one-ttixth, and the remainder in several months, 
they bought with small sums very considerable 
estates, with a view to sell them again at api’ofit to 
those who had made less haste. Owing to this 
eagerness, estates which were not known by the 
administrations to have become national property, 
were pointed out as such. The plan of Bourdon (of 
the Oise) was therefore completely successful, and 
there was reason to hope that soon great portions 
of the property would be sold, and that the assig- 
nats would be either cancelled or raised in value. 
It is true, that by these sales the republic sustained 
lasses which, calculated in figures, were consider- 
able. The valuation of 1790, founded on the 
apparent revenue, was frequently inaccurate; for 


the possessions of the clergy and all those of the 
order of Malta were let very low; the farmers paid 
the surplus of the amount by way of presents, 
which were frequently equal to four times the rent 
reserved. A farm, ostensibly farmed at ono thou- 
sand francs, produced in reality four thousand; 
according to the estimate of 1790 thi‘3 estate 
amounted to twenty-five thousand franca in value; 
it might therefore be bought for seventy-five tliou- 
sand in assignats, which wei'e worth in reality no 
more than, seven thousand five hundred franca. At 
Honfleur, some salt-warehousea, the building of 
which bad cost more than four hundred thousand 
livrcs, were going to bo sold in reality for twenty- 
two thousand five hundred livres. According to this 
calculation the loss was great; but there was no 
help for it, except by making it leas by domanding 
four or five times tlie value of 1790, instead of no 
more than three. 

Bewbell and a great number of deputies could 
not comprehend this; they only looked at the ap- 
parent loss. They alleged that the treasures of the 
republic were wasted, and this was how she was 
crippled in her resources. A great outcry was 
x'aiaed on all sides; those who did not understand 
the question, and those who saw with pain the 
property of the emigrants disappearing, leagued 
I together to obtain a Buspeneion of the decree, 

' Balland and Bourdon (^of the Oise) warmly de- 
fended it; they were unable to assign the essential 
reason, namely, that it was useless to ask more for 
property than the buyers could afford to give; but 
they said, wliat was true enough, that the nunieih 
cal loss was not so great as it appeared to be; that 
.seventy-five thousand francs in assignats were 
worth no more than seven thousand five hundred in 
monies numbered ; but that raoney was worth thrioo 
as much as formerly, and that seven thousancl five 
hundred francs certainly repreaented fifteen fliou- 
sand or twenty thousand fmics in 1790; they said 
also that the actual loss was counterbalanced by tho 
advantage that was gained by instantly putting an 
end to that financial catastrophe, by the cancelling 
or raising the assignats, by putting a stop to job- 
bing in merchandise, by attracting paper to laud, 
by giving up forthwith the mass of tho national 
property to individual industry, nmUastly by taking 
away all hope fi’om the emigrants. 

The decree was nevertheless suspended. The 
administrations were ordered to continue to re- 
ceive offers, so that all the national possessions 
might thus bo discovered from private motives, 
and that a more accurate stafceniont of them might 
be dmwn up. A few days afterwards, the decree 
was repealed altogether, and it was decided that 
the national property should continue to be sold by 
auction. 

Thus, after having had a glimpse of the means of 
putting an end to tho crisis, it was abandoned, and 
the public relapsed into the frightful distress from 
which it might have extricated itself. In the moan 
time, as nothing was done to raise the assignats, 
it could not persist in tlie cruel fiiiiacy of thel? 
nominal value, which was ruining the republic and 
the individuals p.aid in paper. It was absolutely 
necessary to return to the proposition already made 
of reducing the assignats. The proposal to reduce 
them to the cuiTeiicy of money was rejected, be- 
cause the English, it was said, abounding in money, 
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would govLiu lliL course of exchange , neither 
would the government crnisent to reduce them to 
the stindaid of coin, hGcause the piice of com 
had cousideiahly lULiemed , the government had 
refused to take this oppoitunity to create a stand- 
ard, <uul to leduce piper a certain amount every 
montli, because that would be, as was said, divest- 
ing paper of its monetary chaiactei, and avowing 
a nation il bankruptcy. All these reasons were 
frivolous, whetliei they cliose money, corn, or 
time, to determine the leduction of the paper. 
The bankruptcy did not conaish iii icducing the 
value of the assignat between piivate mdividuiK, 
foi the 1 eduction, in fact, had alieady taken place, 
and to lecognise it was only to prevent fiauds, the 
baiikiuptcy ratliei consisted in le-estabhshing the 
sale ol the national property by auction What the 
republic bad jnomised, indeed, w is not that the 
assignats should be woiLh this or that sum between 
puvate individuals (lor tins did not depeud upon 
her), but th it they should procure a certain quantity 
of national property . now in tstablislung the sale 
by auction the assignat would no longer procure a 
certain quantity of piopeity, it became meflfcctive 
111 leguid to piopeity as in respect of articles of 
consumption , it experienced the same fall from 
theellectuf competition. 

llie government wanted to discover some other 
rule than money, corn, or time, tor reducing the 
assignat , they cliose the quantity of issues It is 
true m principle tli it the incieabe of money in cii- 
Lulition piopoitioiiully augments the puces of all 
commodities Now, if an uiticle was worth one 
franc when there wore two thous'ind millions of 
money in circulation, it must be worth two when 
theicj were four, three when there were six, four 
wlieii there were eight, five when there were ten 
Supposing the present circulation, of assignats 
amounted to ten thousand millions, there must at 
this time be paid hvo times inoro for any thing 
tlidii when there were only two thousand millions, 
A sliding scale was established, to commence 
from the period when tliere were but two thou- 
sand millions of assignats in cuculatum, and it was 
decided th it in all payments made ifi assignats one- 
fourth more should be added for every five hundred 
mrlhons added to the circulation Thus lor a swra 
of two thousand francs, promised to bo paid when 
there were two thousuid inillious in circulation, 
there should be paid when there were two thousand 
five hundred milUuis, two thousand five hundred 
francs , when there were three thousand niillions, 
there should be paid three thousand francs, and 
lastly, at the present moment, when there were 
ten thousand milhous there were to be paid ton 
thousand francs. 

Those who considered the divesting the assignat 
of Its iiiouctaiy character {damonktisation) as a 
buihruptcy, were not likely to be satisfied with this 
measure; tor instead of demonetiaing in the propor- 
tion of money, corn, or time, it dcmonetiml m pro- 
portion to the issues , which amounted to the 5 «ame 
thing, with the exceptron of one inconvenience, 
which was greater in the present instance. By 
means of the new scale, each issue would dimmish 
the value of the assignat by a fixed and known 
quantity In issuing five bundled millions, the state 
would take from the holder of the assignat a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, and so on, of what he possessed 


Although this sc tie, winch had its inconveniences 
like all the other reductions to the cuiieiifc puce of 
bullion or coin, ought at least to have been ap- 
plied to every other transaction, yet the govein- 
ment did not venture upon this, it was first applied 
to the taxes and then aiieais A pimnisc was 
given that it should be applied to the public 
officials wlien thcli numbii should have been 
reduced, and to the creditors of tlic state when 
the first receipts of the taxes after the new scale 
sliould admit of then being paid on the same 
footing They did not dare pciinit cieditois, of 
whatevei kind they might be, owneis of hou‘,es in 
town or country, 01 proprietors of factories, &c to 
take advantage of the scale. The only favoured 
persona were the great landowners, The faimcts 
making exorbitant piofits upon the articles of con 
sumption, and pacing by means of the assign its 
only a tenth or a twelfth of the amount of then rent, 
were obliged to pa5 it accoidiag to the new scale 
Tliey were to furnish a quantity of assignats pio- 
poitiunate to the quantity issued since the tune 
when then rent became due. 

Such were the measures by which the go\ein 
nient endeavouied to repress jobbing, and to put 
an end to the fluctuation in the value of all things 
They consisted, ay we have seen, m forbidding 
speculators to foiestal the consumer m the pm 
chase of eatables and articles of consumption, and 
by settling a proportion between the amount that 
might be paid in assignats and the quantity of paper 
in circulation 

The closing of the Jacobins in Biuinnue was 
the commencement of the rum of the patriots, the 
event of the 12 Lh Geirainal had advanced it, but 
the event of Prainal perfected it. The mass of 
the citizens, who weie hostile to them, not from 
loyahsm but from the dread of a new terror, were 
more mvetci.ate against them than ever, and pin 
sued them with the utmost i igoui Tlicy imprison 
ed 01 disarmed all tliose men who had ardently fol 
lowed up the revolution Tliey exercised in respect 
to them acts quite as aibitiaiy as those against the 
old suspected persons The prisons were crowded, 
as before the dtb Thermidor, hut they were 
crowded with revolutionists The number of the 
prisoners amounted not as then to nearly one 
hundred thousand persons, but to twenty or tweutj- 
five thousand. Q’he royalists triumphed. The clia 
arming or ilnprlbonment of the patriots, the exe- 
cution of the Mountaineer deputies, the piocccdings 
commenced against a great number of other’s, the 
suppression of the revolutionary tribunal, thcrcsti 
tution of the churches to the catholic religion, 
and the remodelling of tlie national guard, were 
all measures that filled them with joy and hope 
They flattered themselves that they sliould soon 
compel the revolution to destroy itself, aud tint 
they should see the lepublio imprison or put to 
death all those who had founded it. To accelei ate 
this moYement, they intrigued in the sections, thej, 
excited them agalnet the revolutionists, and msti 
gated them to the greatest excesses A vast num- 
ber of emigrants returned, either with false pass 
ports or upon pretext of “soliciting then erasure 
from the lists. The local administrations, renewed 
since the 0 th Thermidor, and filled ^vith men 
either weak in themselves or hostile to the repub- 
lic, lent themselves to all the official falsehocdn 
0 0 8 
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peel of tlicm : whatever had a tendency to 
ate the lot of those who were styled the vic- 
of terror seenied permissible in their eyes, 
they thus furnished a multitude of the enemies 
leir country with the moans of returning to 
it in pieces. At Lyons, and in the whole of 
South, the royali.sL agents continued to make 
• appearance again secretly. The companies 
2 suf? and of the Sun had conimitted fresh mur- 
. Ten thousand muslcetg, appointed for the 
y of the Alps, had been distributed to no pur- 
amoug the national guard of Lyons ; the 
onal guard had not effected any one thing, and 
suffered a great number of patnots to be 
ghtered on the 25th Prairial (I3th June), 
nan bodies had again rolled down the Sadne 
the Rhone. At Niinea, Avignon, and Mar- 
ies, similar massacres liad taken place. In the 
- city, the mob had gone to Fort Saint-Jean, 
1 there renewed the horrors of September 
Anst the prisoners. 

The dominant party in the convention, com- 
led of Thermidoriana and Girondists, while de- 
ding itself against the revolutionists, kept iin 
5 on the royalists, and felt the necessity of re- 
jssing them. This party immediately obtained 
lecreo that the city of Lyons should be disarmed 
a detachment of the army of the Alps, and that 
Q authuritica who had suffered tlie patriots to be 
LU’dered should be removed. At the samo time, 
e civil committees of the sections were enjoined 
revise the lists of detention, and to order the 
lease of those who were confined without sutli- 
ent cause. Forthwith the sections, excited by 
triguing royalists, roused themselves ; they went 
id addressed tlireateiiing petitions to tlie conven- 


tion, couiplaining that the committco of gonoval 
safety was enlarging tho Terrorists, and svas re- 
storing tliecn their arms. The sections of Lcpclle- 
tieraiid of the Th^^dt^c Fran^aia (Od<5on), always 
the most fervid agaiiiat the revolutionists, wanted 
to know if the assembly meant again to raise up 
the overthrown faction, and ^vhether it was to 
cause Terrorism to be forgotten, that folks began 
to talk about royalism to Franco. 

To these petitions, often far from respectful, 
persons intcre.sted in disorder added sucb rumours 
as were moat likely to agitate the public mind. It 
was either that Toulon had been delivered up to 
the English, or that the prince of Condd and the 
Austrians were about to enter by Franche-Comt^, 
while the English were to make their way into 
France by the west; that Picliogru was dead; that 
articles of conBiimption would soon be very scarce, 
because the free trade in them was about to be 
restored ; lastly, that there had been a general 
meeting of the committees, who, alarmed at tho 
public dangers, had deliberated on tho re-esta- 
blishmcnt of the system of Terror. Tho journals 
devoted to royalism excited and circulated all 
those reports; and amidst this genoral agitation it 
might ti'uly be said that tho reign of anarchy was 
come. The Thermidovians and the Couiiter-rovo- 
lutionists deceived themselves when they called by 
the name of anarchy tliat syatcin which liad pro- 
ceded theDth Thermidor; tliat S 3 ’sten:), indeed, had 
I been a frightful dictatorshiii ; but anarchy had 
I commenced from the time that two fnistions, nearly 
ei^ual in strength, were fighting one another, while 
the government was not strong Giiough to overcome 
tlieiu both. 
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ARftlY ny IIOCHE. — THE REASON WHY THIS ATTEMPT 
OF THE RHINE BY THE FRENCH ARMIES, 

Titn situation of the armies was but little changed, 
in<! though half tho summer weather was gone, no 
important event had occurreO, Moreau bad been 
T}ij)ctiuted to the command of the army of the 
North, encamped ill Holland ; Jourdan to that of 
the army of the Samlme and Meuse, stationed upon 
the lihine, in the direction of Cologne; Pichegru 
to that of the army of the Rhine, cantoned from 
Menu to Strashiirg. The troopis were in a state of 
privation, which had been greatly increased by the 
relaxation of all the springs of the government, 
and by tho utter depreciation of the paper-money. 
Jourdan had no materials for making a bridge, so 
as to cross the Rhine, nor a single horse to draw 
his artillery aud baggage. Kl^ber, before Mentz, 
had not a fourth of the artillery necessary for 
besieging that place. The soldiers all deserted to 
the interior. Most of them thought that they lintl 
done enough for the republic, in carrying her vic- 
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torious colours to the Rhine. Tho government 
knew not liow to maintain them ; neither did it 
know how to satisfy and rekindle their ardour by 
grand operations. It durst not bring back by 
force those who deserted their colours. Tt was 
well known tliat the young men of the first requi- 
sition, who had I'eturned into tlic interior, wore 
neither sought after or punished; nay, in Paris 
they were in favour with the committees, whose 
volunteer militia they formed. The number of 
desertions was likewise considerable ; the armies 
had lost a fourth of their effective strengtli, and 
there ensued that general relaxation which de- 
taches the soldier from the service, renders tlie 
officers discontented, and puts their fidelity in 
jeopardy. The deputy Aubry, charged as a mem- 
ber of tho coimniltee of public welfare with the 
recruiting of the army, had effected an absolute 
re-action against all the patriot officers, in favour of 
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thof5e wlin li.ifl not served in the two glorious 
years 1793 and 1794. 

If the Austrians liad not been so demoralized, 
this had boen the moment for tbera to recover 
tlicir losses; but tliey were slowly reorganizing 
themselves the other side the Rhine, and durat not 
do any Hung towards hindering the only two opera- 
tions undertaken by the French army — the siege 
of Luxembourg, and that of Meutz. Those two 
fortresses were the only points tlie allied powers had 
preserved on the left bank of the Rhine. The reduc- 
tion of Luxembourg would complete the conquest 
of the Netherlands, and render it decisive; that of 
Mentz would deprive tlie imperialists of a i(tc-de- 
ponty which always permitted them to cross the 
Rhine in safety. Luxembourg, blockaded during 
the whole winter and spring, surrendered on ac- 
count of famine on the 6th Messidor (June 24). 
Mentz could not be reduced without a siege, but 
artillery was wanting j it was necessary to invest 
tho place on both banka, and for this pui'pose 
either Jourdan or Pichegru must cross the Rhine, 
a difficult operation in the face of the Austrians, 
and impracticable without materials for construct- 
ing a bridge. Thus ouv aviuies, although victori- 
ous, were stopped by the Rhine, which they could 
not cross for want of the means; and Uko every 
other department of the government, they felt 
the effects of the weakness of tho present adminis- 
tration. 

On the frontier of the Alps our sltiuatlon was 
still less satisfactory. On tho Rhine we had at 
least made the important conquest of Luxembourg, 
while on tlie Italian frontier we had retreated. 
Kellermaiin commanded the armies of the Alps ; | 
they were in the same state of privation tus all the ' 
others ; and besides the desertion, they had been 
weakened by various detachments being made. 
The government had devised an absurd sort of 
bold stroke upon Rome, Desirous of avenging the 
murder of Basseville, it had put ten thousand men 
I on hoard the Toulon squadron, completely repaired 
under the auperinteiideiice of the old committee of 
public welfare; it was intended to send them to 
the mouth of the Tiber, for the purpose of levy- 
ing a conti’ibution on the papal city, and of then 
returning with all speed to then.’ ships. Fortu- 
nately, an action with Lord Ilotham, after which 
both squadrons left each other equally damaged, 
liad prevented the execution of this plan. There 
was. restored to the army of Italy the division 
detached from it ; but it had been found neces- 
sary to despatch a divibion to Toulon, to fight the 
Terrorists, and another to Lyons, to disarm tlie 
national guard, who had suffered the patriots to bo 
murdered. In this manner the two armies of the 
Alps had been deprived of part of their force, in 
the face of the Piedmontese and the Austrians, 
reinforced by ten thousand men from the Tyrol. 
General Devins, taking advantage of the moment 
when Kellcrmniin had very recently detached one 
of his divisions for Toulon, had actually attacked 
his light towards Genoa. Kellermann, unable to 
resist a superior force, had been obliged to fall 
back. Still occupying with his centre the pass of 
the Teiide, on the Alps, he no longer extended 
liimself by his right to Genoa, and had taken a 
position in the rear of the line of Borghetto. We 
had to apprehend that we should not be able to 


communicate any longer nith Genoa; for our trade [ 
with Genoa would have to encounter great difficul- 
ties as soon as the Riviera di Poiientc * should be 
occupied by the enemy. 

In S])ain nothing conclusive liad been done. Our 
army of the eastern Pyrenees still occupied Cata- 
lonia as fur as the banks of the Fluvia. Several 
battles had been fought on the banks of that river, 
without producing any result, and without enabling 
tho French to take a position beyond it. At the 
western Pyrenees, Moncoy was organizing an army 
thinned by disease, with the intention of entering 
Guipuscoa, and advancing into Navarre. 

Although our armies had lost nothing except in 
Italy, although they had even reduced one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, they were, as we 
observed, badly attended to, inefficiently managed, 
and affected by the general .'inarchy wliich per- 
vaded every department of tlio administration. 

This was tljen a favomvable opportunity, not /or 
conquering them, for the danger would have re- 
kindled tlieir energy, but for making attempts on 
tbeir fidelity, and trying plans of countcr-revohi- 
Ikm. Wc iiave ohaerved the royalists and the 
foreign cabinets concerting various designs upon 
the insurgent provinces ; we have seen Puibaye 
and Englaivd pro])arlng a scheme of making a 
descent upon Brittany ; and the agents of Paria 
I mid Spain contemplating an expedition into La 
I VendiJe. Tlie emigrants in the meiin time wore 
I considering how they could pusli their w’ay into 
Prance by another point. They wanted to atfaclc 
US oil the east, while the expeditions attempted 
by Spain and England were to be directed against 
the west. The prince of Condtf had his head- 
quarters on the Rhine, whore he commanded an 
army of two tliousand five hundred foot and one 
thousand five hundred horse. All the emigrants 
dispersed over the continent were to be ordered to 
join him, upon pain of being no longer suffered by 
the powers to remain in their territories; his 
army would thus be augmented by all the enii- 
gr.'vnts who had hitherto remained useless ; and 
leaving the Austrians occupied on the Rhine to 
keep the republican armies in checlc, he was to 
endairour lo penefaviie by Pi'mjche-Comt^ and to 
march to Faria, while the count d’Artois, with 
the insurgents of tlie west, sliould advance towards 
it on that side. If they should not succeed, they 
had at least hopes of obtaining a capitulation like 
that of tlie Vendeans ; they Imd tho same reasons 
for asking it. “We are,” might have said the 
emigrants assisting in this expedition, “ French- 
men who jiavo had recoiirao to civil war, but in 
France, and without admitting foreigners into our 
ranks,” Tins was, as said tlio advocates of this 
plan, the only way for the emigrants to re-enter 
France, were it either by counter-revolution or 
by an amnesty. 

Tho English government, who had taken the 
array of Conil^ into its pay, and earnestly desired 
a diversion towards the eastern frontier, wliile it 
should b© operating on the west, insisted that the 
prince of Coiidd bhould make some attempt, no 
matter what. It had promised him through Wick- 
ham, its ambassador in Switzerland, assistance in 
money, and the means necessaiy for forming new 

* Ante, p. -iSf, col. 1, note. 
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regiments. Tlie brave prince de&ired nothing 
bettor tlnin to have some oiiterprise to attempt; 
he was utterly incajjablo of directing either a 
matter of buaincsEi or ft battle, but he was ready 
to rush headlong upon danger tlic moment it waa 
shown to him. 

Tlie English govei’nnicnt suggested to him the 
idea of mnhing an attempt to seduce Pichegru, who 
coinmniided the army of L}je Rhine. The tein'ihle 
committee of public AVelfaro no longer awed tho 
gcner?ils, no longer Isepc the watchful eye and the 
uplifted hand over them; the republic, paying its 
ohicers in ftsflignats, scarcely gave them where- 
withal to satisfy their most pressing ncoessities; the 
disorders which bad ftriecn in the body of the re- 
public, made her existence even questionable, and 
alarmed the amhitious, who were afraid of losing by 
her fall the high dignities they bad attained. It 
was notonous that Piohegni was addicted to women 
and debauchery; that the four thousand francs 
which ho received per month in assignats, worth 
acarcriy two hundred on the frontiers, could not be 
enough for bira, and that he was disgusted in 
serving a tottering government. It was recollected 
, that in Germinal he had employed main force 
against the patvlnta in tUo Champs Elys^es. All 
tHe.sG circumstances suggested tire idea that Piche- 
gru might probably be accessible to splendid offers. 
In consequence, the prince had recourse for tho 
exocution of this scheme to M. de Jlnntgaillard, 
and the latter to M. Fauebe-Bore], a bookselier of 
Neufchatol, who, the subject of a wise anu happy 
republic, was going to inaUo himself the obscure ' 
servant of a dynasty under wliich he was not bom. 
This M. Fauche-Boi'Gl repaired to AUhirch, where 
Picliegru’a head-quarters were. After he hxtd 
follow'ed him in several reviews, he at length at- 
tracted his notice by dogging his steps so closely, 
and ventured to accost him in a corridor; he opened 
by talking of a manuscri{)k which he was desirous 
of dedicating to him; and Pidiegru having in some 
measure encouraged lus communic.itions, he con- 
cluded by explaining himself. Pichegru required 
a letter from the priuce of Condd liimself, that he 
might know witli whom he was dealing. Fauche- 
Borei returned to M, do Montguilhard, and the 
latter to the prince. A whole night was spent 
in getting the prince to write a letter of eight 
hues. At one time he would not style Pichegru 
general, for he was anxious not to recognise the 
repU'l)lic; at another time he objected to sea! the 
envelope with his arms. At last the letter being 
written, b’auche-Borel returned to Pichegru, who, 
onseeing the handwidting of the prince, immediately 
entered into coiiffi-cnce. He wa^ offered for him- 
self the rank of marshal, the government of Alsatia, 
a million in money, the chAteau and park of Cham- 
bord, as an inheritaneo, witli twelve pieces of can- 
non taken from the Austrians, and a pension of two 
huadred thousand francs income, with the rever- 
sion to his wife and children. For his army he was 
offered the confirmation of all ranks, a pension for 
the commandants of fortresses who should give 
them up, and exemption from assessed taxes for 
fifteen years for such towns as should open their 
gates. But it was required that Pichegru should 
hoist the white flag, tliat he should deliver up the 
fortress of Huningen to the prince of Condd, and 
that he should inarch with him to Pari?. Pichegru 


was too ctnining to accede to such demands. Ho 
would neither surrender Iliiningcn nor hoist the 
wluto flag in his arm3'; that would Ijavo boon going 
a great deal too far, and committing himself. Uo 
I'cque.stcd to be allowed to cross tlic Tlhinc with a 
body of picked men; there he prninisecl to hoist tho 
white flag/ to talce with liiin the corps of Comic, 
and then to march upon Paris. One docs not see 
what his design could have been imjn’ovcd by this ; 
for it wouhl have been as difficult to seduce the army 
l>eyond as it would have been on this side of the 
Rhine; but he would not have run tho risk of sur- 
rendering up a fortress, of being surprised when sur- 
rendering it, and of having no excuse to assign 
Ids treason. On the contrui*}’, in crossing to tlie 
other side of the Rhine, he was still at liberty not 
to consummate the treason, if ho could not come to 
a good nnderatauding with tho prince and the Aua- 
ti’hiiis; or if lie were discovered too .soon, ho might 
avail himself of the passage obtained, to execute 
the oper.ations cominandecl by his govoriinicnt, and 
say that he had listoncd to tho enemy’s overture's I 
merely to turn them to ndvantage ag.Llnst liim. In ' 
either case ho reserved to liimself the means of 
betraying cither the republic or the prince with 
whom he wft‘5 Umliug. Fauche-Borel rctuvned to 
those who had sent him, but they sent hitn back 
again to insist on the same proposition. He wont 
several times to and fro, without being able to ac- 
commodate the difference, which consisted always 
in tins, that the prince wanted to obtain Tluuin- 
gcii, and Pichegru the passage of tlie Rhine, 
Neither one or the other would make the flr.st ad- 
vances in I’c.spect of so groat a corice.ssinn. The 
motive wliich proventocl tlio prince, in particular, 
from acceding to the demand made upon him, was 
the nece.ssity of Imvinc recourse to the Austrians 
for mithority to open tlie passage; he wished to act 
without their concurrence, and to securo for him- 
self alone the lionour of tlio countor-rovoliuion. 
It appears, however, that he was obliged to refov 
the matter to the Aulic council; and during this 
interval, Pichegru, closely watclied by the repre- 
sentatives, was obliged to suspend his correspond- 
ence and ids treason. 

While these matters vvero taking place at the 
army, the .agents in the interior, Lemaitre, Brut- 
tier, Despomelles, haville-Heuriiois, Dnverne do 
Presle, and others, continued their intrigues. The 
young jmince, son of Louis XVI., had died of a 
tumour in hia knee, originating in a scrofuloug 
habit of body. The royalist agents asserted that 
he had been poisoned; and they had eagerly sought 
for information relative to the ecrcinuuial of the 
conseci'ation, fur the purpose of sending it to Ve- 
rona, The regent had become king according to 
their notions, and was called Louis XVIII. The 
count d’ Artois had become Monsieur. 

The paeifioatiou in the insurgent countries had 
been only apparent. The inhabitants, who began 
to enjo}" a little tranquillity and security, were, it 
is true, disposed to remain in peace; but the leaders, 
and the men habituated to war who surrounded 
them, only waited for an oocasiou to take up arms 
again. Cliarette, having under his command those 
provincial guards, with whom were incorporated 
all those who exhibited a decided predilection for 
war, thought of nothing else, under the pretext of 
attending to tho police of the coimti’y, but pre- 
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paving the nucleus of an army, so as to tako the 
field again. lie kept to liis camp at Belleville, 
and \sas continually receiving thei’c the royalist 
cini&feiivies. The Paris agents had forwarded to [ 
him a letter from Verona, in reply to that in which I 
lie sought to excuse the pacification. The pre- 
tender dispensed with his making excuses, and 
retained him in his confidence and favour, ap- 
pointed him lieutenant-general, and announced to 
liini speedy assistance from Spain. The Paris 
agent's, enlarging upon the expressions of the prince, 
flattered Ciiarette’s ambition with the most magni- 
ficent [»vospGcts; they promised him the connnaiid 
of all the royalist country, and a considerable ex- 
pedition, which was to sail from the Spanish ports 
with assistance for the French princes. As for 
that whicli wcaa preparing in England, they ap- 
peared to put no faith in it. The English, they 
said, liad always promised and always deceived; it 
was riglit, uoverthcless, to make use of tlicir means, 
if possible, but to make use of them iu a very dif- 
ferent way from that for which they were intended ; 
the relief appropriated for Brittany must first be 
landed in La Veiiddo, and that country must be 
under the control of Chavettc, who alone enjoyed 
the confidenco of the present king. Such ideas 
could not fail to miniatorat once to the ambition of 
Cliaretto, his hatred of .StoRlet, his jealousy of the 
recent importance of Puisayc, and his resentment 
against England, whom be accused of never having 
done any tiling for Iiiui. 

As fur Stortlut, he was much less inclined to 
resuinu hostililios than Ciiarcttc, although he had 
show’ll iniicli greater reluctance to abandon them. 
His country Ijecame more sensible than the otliers 
of the advantages of peace, and manifested a great 
reluctance to war. He was liimself deeply hurt at 
the preference sliewn for Charetto. He was quite 
as deserving of the rank of lieutenant-general, 
which was conferred on his rival, and he was much 
disgusted by tlie injustice of which he considered 
liiiuself the subject. Brittany, organized as before, 
was quite ripe for Insurrection. The leaders of 
the Chouans had obtained, like the Vendean. chiefs, 
the organization of their best soldiers into regular 
companies, under pretext of enforcing the police of 
the country. Each of these leaders had appro- 
))riated for himself a select comp.any of light iu- 
i'autry (chasseurs), wearing a green coat and panta- 
loons, with a red waistcoat, and composed of the 
bravest Chouans. Cormatiu, in sustaining his part, 
had ^Itssuiued a ridiculous air of importance. He 
had established what he called his head-quarters at 
La Prevalayo; he issued publicly orders to all the 
Chouan chiefs, dated from those iiead-quarters; 
he went fi-om oue division to another, to discipline 
the companies of chasseurs; lie affected to repress 
infractions of the truce when any had been com- 
mitted, and seemed to have become in reality the 
goYGi'iioL' of Brittany. He frequently went to 
Remiea in Ins Chouan uniform, which had been 
brought into fashion ; in the companies tliere, he 
1‘eceived tokens of the cousideratlou of tlie inhabi- 
tants, and the caresses of the women, who thought 
they beheld in him au important personage and 
the chief of the royalist party. 

In secret he continued to incline the Chouans to 
wai’, and to correspond with the I'oyalist agents. 
His paj’t, iu regard to Puisaye, was embarrassing. 


He had disohoyed him, he had hetvayod his confi- 
dence, and thonccforwai'd he had had no other 
resoui'ce than to throw himself info the arms of the 
Paris agents, who Inul lield out hopes to iiim ot liis 
being made commander of Brittaiiy, and had in- 
clurled liim in tljcir designs vvitli Spaiii Tliat 
power had promised one million five hundred tin u- 
sand francs per nnuUh, on conditiuii fliat the royal- 
ists should act without England. Nothing could 
be more suitable to Cormatiu than a plan which 
would enable him to break with England and Pui- 
saye. Two other officers whom Puisaye liad sent 
from London to Brittany, MiVI. de Vicuvillo and 
I>andignd, had also entered Into the system of the 
Paris agents, and persuaded thcm&clvea also tliat 
England meant to deceive ns as at 'J’onlon, and to 
make use of the i-oyalists in order to get a seaport, 
to make Frenchmen fight against Frenchmen, but 
not to afford any substantive assistance efiVetivy 
enough to advance the jnirty of the princes and se- 
cure their triumph. While one part of the Breton 
chiefs were wrapped up in these ideas, those of 
Morbihaii, Finisterre, and tlie C 6 t(’s-du-Nord, lung 
connected with Puisaye, and accustomed to serve 
under him, organized by his effm’ts, and unconnected 
with the Paris intriguers, had remained attached to 
liim, called Cormatin a traitoi*, and wrote to Lon- 
don that they were again ready to take up arms. 
They made preparations, purchased anmnuiitiou 
and stuff for making black collars, seduced the 
republican soldiers, and prevaili'd on them to 
desert. They w’ere very successful in this, be- 
cause, being masters of the country, tliey had 
abundance of provisions; and the republican sol- 
diers, badly fed, and liaving nothing hut aHsignats 
to make up for their rations, were obliged to de- 
sert their colours in order to exist. Besides, the 
republicaiis had been so imprudent aa to leave 
many Bretons in the regiments serving against the 
royalist countries, and it was but natural that they 
should transfer Oiemsclvos to the riniks of their 
countrymen. 

Hoche, ever vigilant, was attentively observing 
the state of the country ; he saw how the patriots 
were persecuted under pretext of the Jaw fur de- 
priving them of their arms, the royalists full of 
exultation, article.^ of cousumptioii kept back by 
the fai’mera, the roads very un.safe ; the piiblic 
vehicles obliged to travel in convoys so as to get 
an escort, the Chouans forming Bccret meetings, 
and the frequent conmnmications kept up with 
the Jersey islands ; and he had written to the 
committee and to the representatives that tlie 
pacification was a notable deception, tliat the re- 
public was cheated, and that every thing hidicatej 
tho spieedy resumption of arms. He had employed 
his time in forming moveable columns, and in distri- 
buting them throughout the country, sons to iiii^ure 
tnanquillity, and to bo I'cady to fall upon tho fii'st 
gatliering that should be formed. But tlie 2iun}l;er 
of his troops was inadequate to the surface of tho 
country and the immense line of coast. Every 
moment, the fear of a rising in some part of the 
country, or of the appearniic© of the English fleet 
on the coi^t, requu‘ecl the presence of his columns, 
and they wore worn out by Incessant i-unriing to 
and fro. To render such a service as this effective, 
there was called foi:, on his and hla army^a part, a 
resignation a hundred times more noble than that 
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courage which clefioa death. Unfortunately, his 
fioldicrs compensated thoniaelvoa for their fatigues 
by excesses : this deeply adlicted him, and he had 
as much trouble to keep hia own army in due 
bounds as to watch tho enemy. 

He soon iiad occasion to take Cormatin in the 
very act. Despatches sent hy Inin to scveial 
Chouan chiefs were intercepted, and thus a sub- 
stantial proof of hia secret plottings was obtained. 
Having learned that he was to be on a fair day at 
Rennes with a number of disguised Cbouans, and 
fearing lest he might be induced to make nn 
attempt on the arsenal, Hoche caused him to be 
apprehended on the evening of the Cth Prairial, 
and thus put an end to the part be was playing. 
The different leaders immediately raised a great 
outcry, and complained that the truce was violated. 
Hoche printed Cormatin’s letters, and sent him 
with his aceompliees to the prison of Cherbourg ; 
at the same time he kept all liia columns in readi- 
ness to pour down upon the first rebels who 
should show themselves, In tho Morbihan, che- 
valior DesiU having risen, was immediately at- 
tacked by goueral Josnet, who killed three hundred 
of Jiia lUGii and completely routed him; the leader | 
himself perished in tho action. In the C^tea-du- 
Noir, Boia 1-Iurdi also rose ; his little ai*my was 
dispersed, and ho was himself taken and put to 
death. Tho soldiers, ©ni’aged at the bad faith of 
thU young leader, who was the most formidable in 
the whole country, cut off his head and carried it 
on tho point of a bayonet. Hoche, indignant at 
this grossnc.ss towards a fallen enemy, addressed a 
truly noble letter to his soldiers, and ordered search 
to be made for the culprits, that they might be 
punished. Tina sudden destruction of tho two 
chiefs who had made an attempt at insujTcction, 
made a deep impression upon the othei's. They 
remained perfectly still, awaiting with impatience 
the arrival of that expedition which had been so 
long announced. Their cry was : Hie Klng^ Bn»j- 
landy and Bonchamjys for ever ! 

At this moment great preparations were going 
forward in London, Puisaye was on the best un- 
derstaiuling po.saible with tho English ministers. 
They had not granted him all that they had at first 
promised, heoause the pacification had diminished 
their confidence j but they gave him the emigrant 
regiments and a considerable train of artillery to 
attempt a landing; they promised him moreover all 
the reaoiu’ces of the monarchy, if the expedition 
showed a promise ofsuece.ss. TMie interest of Eng- 
land alone ought to have induced him to put faith in 
these promises; for, driven from the continent over 
since tho conquest of Holland, she would recover a 
field of battle, she would transfer this field of battle 
to tho very heart of France, and take Frenchmen 
into her armie.s. The means the English afforded 
Puiniiye were these. The emigrant regiments of 
the continent had been, ever since the opening of 
the present campaign, taken into the service of 
England; those winch formed tlie division of Cond^ 
were, as we have seen, to remain on the Rhine; 
the others, which were a mere wtgcU, wei'e to em- 
bark at the mouth of the Elbe and to be transferred 
to Brittany. Besides these old regiments-, which 
wore the black cockade, and were deeply disgusted 
with, the unprofitable and destructive service in 
which they had been employed by the powers. 
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England had agreed to form nine new regiments, 
which should be in her pay, but which should wear 
the white cockade, so that their a]3j)ointmcnt might 
appear to he more than ever French. Tho dilfi- 
culty consisted in recruiting them; for if, in the 
first moment of fervour, the emigrants had con- 
sented to serve as soldiers, they would not do so 
now. It was considered best to pick up on the 
cuutlnent French deserters or prisoners. As for 
deserters, none were lo bo found, for the conqueror 
never deserts to the conquered; they then resorted 
to the French prisoners. Count d’llervilly having 
met in London with some Toiilonnese refugees who 
had formed a regiment, enlisted them in his own, 
and thus raised it lo eleven or twelve hundred 
men, that is, to more than two-thirds of the com- 
plement. Count d’llector composed his of seamen 
who had emigrated, and made it as high as six liun- 
dred men. Count du Dresnay found in the prisons 
a number of Bretons, enlisted against their will at 
the time of tho first requisition, and made prisoners 
during tho war; hesclected fourorfiv(‘limulred from 
them. But these were all the French that could 
ho got together to serve in thoHO regiments with the 
white eoejfwde. Thus, out of tlio nhw no more than 
three were formed, one having only two-thirds of its 
complement, and two that had no more than one- 
third of theirs. There was still in London lieute- 
nant-colonel Uothalier, v;ho commanded lour hun- 
dred Toulonncse cannoneers. With thesewas formed 
a regiment of artillery; to which were added soino 
French engineers, with wliom a corps of cngincera 
was composed. As for the crowd of omigrante 
who would not serve unless in their former rank, 
aud who did not find soldiers to compose ivgimcMits 
for themselves, it was resolved to form witli them 
some small companies whicli should bo filled np in 
Brittany with insurgents. In that country there 
was no want of men, and experienced officers being 
seldom to be met with, they would find their proper 
level. Tliey Sent them to Jersey to be thoroughly 
drilled, and to be in readiness to follow the de- 
scent upon Prance. In the mean time, wiiile ho 
was making up his forces, Puisaye looked out for 
pecuniary assistance. England at first promised 
him sufficient money, but ho desired to supply liim- 
self with assignats. To this end he obtained from 
the French pnnees an authority to forge assignats 
to tho amount of tlu’ce thousand millions, and in 
this opemtion Jie employed idle ecclesiastics who 
were unfit to wield the sword. The bishop of 
Lyons, judging of this measure very difi'erently 'from 
Puisayeand the princes, forbade ecclesiastics to have 
any thing to do with it. Puisaye then had recourse 
to other agents, and forged the sum which he had 
resolved to carry with him. He also desired a 
bishop to fill the part of a pope’s legate to the Ca- 
tholic districts. He recollected that an adventurer, 
the pretended hi&hop of Agra, by assuming that 
xisurped character in the first war with Vend(?e, 
had exercised an extraordinary influence over the 
minds of the peasantry; he tlierefore took with 
him the bishop of Dol, who had a commission from 
Rome. I-Ie then prociu*ed from the count d’Artois 
the powers necessary for commanding the expedi- 
tion, and appointing officers of all ranks until his 
arrival thither. Tlie English ministry on its part 
conferred' on him the direction of the expedition; 
but having some misgivings on account of his teiue- 
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rit^ and Ins Lxtienic aidoin to land, it invested 
count d’llcivilly with the command of thccmigiant 
regiments till the moment that the descent should 
be earned into effect 

All those ariaugementa being made, they shipped 
on boaid a squadion, d’llei villy’s legimeiit, the 
two legimeiits of Hector and du Dieano}, all 
wealing the white cockade, the foui bundled Tou- 
lonese ai tilki ymen commanded by Rothal’cr, and 
an emigiant legiment of old foiniation, that of La 
Chutrej known by the name of 'll Ermgiants, 
and reduced by the war on the continent to four 
hundred men This last valoious lehc was le- 
SQived foi decisive actions On boaid this squad- 
ion wcie stowed piovisions foi an airay of six 
thousand meufoi tliiee months, one hundied saddle 
and dr night hoises, seventeen thousand complete 
mfautiy uinforirib, four thous.and cavUiy unifoims, 
twenty seven thousand muskets, ten held pieces, 
and SIX hundied baiTels of powdei. They gave 
Puisayo ten thousand louis lu gold, and lettois of 
credit on England, so as to add to lus foiged assig- 
nats more assured means of finance The squadron 
which earned this expedition consisted of three 
alupb ot the hue of soventy-four guns each, two 
frigates of for ty-foui, four vessels of thirty to thuty- 
six, and several giui boats and transports The 
command was taken liy commodore Warren, one 
of the most gallant and distingmshcd ofliceis in 
tho British navy This was tlie fiigt division 
It Avaa agreed, that immediately after its de- 
parture another naval division sliould go to Jer- 
sey to take up tho emigiants organized lu small 
companies; that it should cruise for soma time 
off Saint-Malo, where Puisaye had been work- 
ing Ills intelligence, and which place some traitors 
had pxoniiaed to surrender to himj and after this 
cruise, if Saint Malo were not delivered up, 
the squadron w.as to rejoin Puisaje, and convey 
the small companies to liim. At the same time 
transports were to pioceed to the mouth of tho 
Elbe, to fetch the emigrant regiments with the 
black cockade, and convey them to join Piiisa^e. 
It was calculated that these different detachments 
would arrive nearly about tlie same time as him- 
belf. If all that he had said were realized, if tho 
landing could be effected without difficulty, if a 
part of Brittany came forth to meet him, if he 
could secure a stiong position on the coast of 
Inance, either by the dohveiy into lus hands of 
Saint-Malo, L’Oiicnt, Port Louis, or any sea- 
port whatever, then a new expedition, canning au 
English army, further supplies of artillery, ami 
count d’Aitois, were to set ssul immediately. 
Lord Moira had actually gone to the continent to 
fetch the pimce. 

There was but one fault to be found with these 
arrangements, tliat is, that the expedition was 
divided into scveial detachmentij, and especially 
that the French prince was not put at the head of 
the first 

The expedition sailed towards the end of Piaiiial 
(the middle ot June) ; Puisaye took with him the 
bishop of Dol, a numerous clergy, and forty gentle- 
men, all beaimg illustrious names, and serving as 
simple volunteers. The point of landing was a 
secret, except to Puifaaye, commodore Warren, and 
MM de Tintdmac and d’ Allegro, whom Puisaye 
had despatched to announce his coming 


After long dehLiiation, tlio south of BiittTuj 
had been prcfciicd to the north, ind they settled 
upon the bay of Qiiibeioii, one of the best and 
sifi.?t of the continent, and the Liighsh were siu 
prismgly well acquainted with it because they had 
long m cn accustomed to anchor theie Wliile the 
expedition was uiulei sul, feicliiey Smith and lord 
Coinwillis made dcmon&tiations on all the coasts, 
to mislead the republican armies is to the point of 
landing , and loid Biiclpoit, with the squadioii 
stationed off the Isle of Ushant, protected the 
convoy. The Piench naval force in the ports of 
the Atlantic had not been very forniid ilile since 
the unfortunate cruise ot the preceding winter, 
during which the Biesfc fleet had suffcied dicad 
fully from the weather Howevei, Vill uct-Jojeuse 
had received orders to sid with the nino ships of 
the line anchored m Biest, and to go md collect a 
division blockaded at Belle I&lc He s.ulcd ac 
eordmgly, and after being joined bj that division, 
and given chace to some English ships, he was ic- 
tminiig to Brest, when he w isovor taken by a gale, 
which lor a moment dispersed Ins squadron lie 
lost some time in collecting it again, and during 
this interval, he fell in with the expedition destined 
for the coast of Franco Itc was supci lor in num 
her, and might have taken the whole of it, but 
commodore Wanen, perceiving tlie d uigci, hoisted 
all sail, and placed Ins convoy at i distance, so as 
to give It tlie appearance of a second line , at the 
svme time he despatched two cuUcis in quest of 
the stiong squadron under lord liiiilpoit Villarel, 
conceiving that he could not fighi witli advantage, 
pursued lus course towards Brest, according to the 
instructions lie had leceivetl. At that moment 
lord Bridporfc came up, and immediatel) attacked 
the republican fleet It was the 5th ^lessidor 
(June 23) Villaret, keeping pace with tho Alexan 
which was a bad suloi,lost time tint could 
not be recovered m effectiug Ins maiiuLUVies Tho 
line fell into confusion, he lost thieo ships, the 
AlexandUy the Fo))]ndu.Uey and the 'lifjH, and un- 
able to regain Brest, he was obliged to put into 
L’Oiient 

The expedition liaving thus distinguished its 
outset, made sail for the bay of Q,uiboion. A 
division of thesquadiuii went and fsummoiied the 
garrison of Belle Isle, m the name of the king of 
France; but it received from general Boucret no- 
thing but an eiicigctic answtr and a cannonade. 
The convoy came to an antlioi m the bay of Q,ui- 
beion on the 7th Me&sidoi (Juno 2")) Puisaj,e, 
.recording to the information ho had piociued, 
knew tint there were very few troops on the coast. 
Ho wanted, m lus .aidoui, to land immedi itel}. 
Count d’Hervilly, a brave num, capable of 
cleverly dulling a regmirnt, but incapable of 
directing an operation with any degree ot talent, 
and txtiemely punctilious withal m matters of 
authority and duty, said that lie was commander 
of tho troops, that lie w.as lesponsibJo to the Eng- 
lish government for theu* safety, and that he should 
not hazard them upon a hostile and unknown 
coast till he had made lus observations He lost «i 
whole day m examining the coast with a telescope, 
and though he could not see .a single soldier, he 
nevertheless refused to put the troops on shore. 
Puisaye and commodore Warren having deter- 
mined on the landing, d’Hervilly at last assented, 
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find oil tlio 9th Messklor (June 27), those impru- 
dcul and btuUificd Frenchmen landed full of joy in 
a country to which they hi'oughfc civil war, and 
where they were destined to meet with such a de- 
plorable fate. 

The bay in which they landed ia formed on the 
one hand by the coast of Brittany, on the other by 
a penin&ula nearly a league in breadth and two in 
length : this is the well-hiiowu peninsula of Qulbc- 
ron. It is joined to the mainland by a naiTow 
strip of sand, a league in length, called the Falaise. 
Fort Pentlucvre, situated between the peninsula 
and the Falaise, defends it from approach on the 
land side. In this fort there was a garrison of 
seven hundred men. The bay formed by this 
peninsula and the coast presents one of the safest 
and most sheltered roads of the coiitinont for ship- 
ping. 

The expedition had disembarked at the bottom 
of the bay, at the village of Cariiac. At the mo- 
ment of Its arrival, several leaders, Dubois Ber- 
thelot, d’Allegre, George Cadoudal, and Mercier, 
apprized by Tiiitdniac, hastened up with their , 
troops, dispersed some dotachments which were 
guarding the coast, drove tlicni back into the inte- 
rior, and proceeded to the shore. They brought 
wall them four or (ivc thousand men. inured to 
war, but ill armed, ill clothed, not marching in 
ranks, and looking more liko plunderers than sol- 
diers. Tlie&e Chouaiis had been joined by peasants 
of the neighbouring country, shouting Vhe Ic Bait 
and bringing eggs, poultry, and provisions of all 
kinds to this liberating army, which came to re- 
store to them their prince and their religion. Over- 
joyed at this aiglit, Puiaaye felt confident that all 
Brittany was ready to rise. The emigrants who 
accompanied him experienced far different im- 
pressions. ITaviug lived in courts, or served in 
the finest armies of Europe, they looked with dis- 
gust and very little coimdeiicc at those soldiers 
who were about to be placed under their command. 
Contemptuous expressions and complaints already 
began to make tlieir round. Chests of muskets 
and uniforms were brought; the Chouans fell upon 
them; the sergeants of d’Hervilly’s regiment en- 
deavoured to maintain order ; a quarrel ensued, 
and but for Puisaye it might have had fatal con- 
sequences. These opening occurrences were not 
at all likely to establish confidence between the 
insurants and the regular troops, which, coming 
from England, and belonging to that power, were 
as such rather suspected by the Choiuins. Mean- 
while the bauds were armed as they arrived. 
Their numbers amounted in two days to ten thou- 
sand. Red coats and muskets were afforded them, 
and Puisayo’s next care was to give them officers. 
He was in want of officers, for the forty gentlemen 
volunteers were quite inadequate; he had not yet 
the small companies of gentlemen at his disposal, 
for they had orders to cruise off Saint Malo ; he 
purposed, tliereforc, to take a few officers from tho 
regiments, in which they were very numerous, to 
distribute them among the Chouans, then to march 
rapidly upon Vaiiiies and Rennes, so as not to 
give the yepubUcans time to find them out, to raise 
the whole country, and then to advance and take a 
position behind the important line of the Mayenne. 
Tlierej mastera of forty leagues of country, and 
havbig raised the whole population, Puisaye con- 


ceived that it would bo time to organize tlie irre- 
gular troops. D’llervilly, a brave man, but standing 
on trifles, a stickler for rules, and despising llio irre- 
gular Chouans, would not sanction the appointment 
of those officers. Instead of giving them to the 
Chouans, he proposed to select from among the 
latter men to complete the regiinentb, and then to 
advance, making observations ai.a selecting posi- 
tions. This was not Puisaye’s plan. He threat- 
ened to use his authority ; d’llervilly denied it, 
saying that the regular troops belonged to him, 
that he was responsible for tlieir safety to the 
English government, and that he ought injt to 
jeopardise them. Puisaye represented to him that 
he held this command during the voyage only; 
that oil landing in Bretagne he, Puisaye, was to 
be commandei*-in-ohief, and to direct the opera- 
tions. He immediately despatched a cutter to 
London, to obtain an explanation concerning their 
respective powers ; and meanwhile ho implored 
d’Hervilly not to cause the miacarriage of the 
enterprise by fatal divisions. D’Hervilly was a 
brave and perfectly sincere man, but ho was unfit 
for a civil war, and he felt a downright dislike to 
those ragged insurgents. All the emigrants thought 
with him that they were not made to play the 
Ck(mauj that Puisaye compromised them by bring- 
ing them into Brittany; that it was in Vendde they 
ought to havo made their descent, and that there 
they would have found the illustrious Cliarettc, and 
without doubt a different sort of soldiers. 

Several days had been spent in sqimbliles of this 
kind. The Chouans were divided into three regi- 
ments, for the purpose of taking advanced positions, 
BO as to occupy the roads from L’Orient to Henne- 
bon and Auray. Tintdniac, with a regiment of 
two thousand five hundred Chouans, w-as placed on 
the left at Landevant; Dubois-Bcrtbelot, on the 
right towards Aurai, with nearly an equal force. 
Count de Yauban, one of the gentlemen volunteers 
who had accompanied Puisnye, and one of those 
whose reputation and merit placed them in tlie first 
rank, was directed to occupy a central position at 
Mendon, with four thousand Chouans, so as to be 
able to assist Tint^niac or Dubois-Berthelot. He 
had the command of this whole line, defended by 
nine or ten thou'^aiid men, and advanced four or 
five leagues into the interior. The Chouans, find- 
ing themselves placed there, immediately asked 
why troops of the line were not put along with 
them; they relied more upon tliose troops than 
upon themselves; that they had come to I’ange 
themselves around them, to follow them, to support 
them, but they counted upon their advancing fii’st, 
to receive the fonnidable shock of the republicans. 
Vauban applied for only four hundred men, either 
to withstand a first attack, in case of need, or to 
impart confidence to his Chouans, to set them an 
example, and to prove that there was no intention 
of exposing them alone to danger. D’Hervilly at 
first refused, then delayed, and at last sent this de- 
tachment. 

They had already been on land five days, and 
they had not got further than a few Inagucs. Pui- 
saye was extremely dissatisfied; but he contained 
himself, hoping to overcome the delays and ob- 
stacles thrown in his way by his companions in 
arms. Conceiving that at all events he ought to 
secure a point of support, he proposed to d’Her- 
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villy to gain po'isesslon of the peninsula by surpris- 
ing fort Ponthievre. Onoe masters of this fart, 
which was the key to ihe Peninsula on the land 
bide, supported on both sides by the English 
squadron, they would have an impregnable posi- 
tion; and that peninsula, a league broadband two 
long, would then afford a footing quite as secure and 
more convenient than that of Saint Malo, Brest, or 
L’Orient. The English might there land all the 
men and stores they had promised. This mea- j 
sure of safety was of such a nature as to please 
d’Hervilly; lie assented to it, but was for a regular 
attach on fort Pentbievre, Puisaye would not 
listen to him, and arranged a plan to take it by 
storm, and commodore Warren, in the plenitude of 
his zeal, offered to second him with all the guns of 
his squadron. They began to cannonade on the lat of 
' July (13th Messidor), and fixed the decisive at- 
tack for the 3rd. (15th Messidor.) While prepara- 
tions were making, Puiaaye sent out eniissaries 
over all Brittany, to rouse Sedpeaux,Charette, Stof- 
flet, and all the leaders of the insurgent provinces. 

TiVb news of the landing spread with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. In two days, it was known over all 
Brittany, and in a few more throughout all France. 
The royalists rejoiced; the revolutionists enraged, 
already believed they saw the emigrants in Paris. 
The convention immediatuly sent two extraordinaiw 
commisalonera to Hochc; she selected Blad and 
Tallien. The presence of the latter at the threat- 
I cned poiut was intended to prove that the Thermi- 
dorians were as opposed to royalisui as to terror. 
Hoche, cool and resolute, wrote forthwith to the 
committee of public welfare, to dispel its appre- 
henalons. “ Coolness,” said he, activity, provi- 
sions, of wliich wo live in want, and the twelve 
thousand men you promised me so long ago.” He 
immediately gave orders to the chief of his staff; 
he directed general Chabot to be stationed between 
Brest and L’Orient, with a body of four thousand 
men, that he might fly to tho assistance of either 
of those ports winch should be threatened. “ Keep 
your eye more particularly upon Brest,” said he; 
“ in case of need, shut yourselves up iii the place, 
and defend yourselves even to death.” He wrote 
to Aubert Dubayet, who commanded the coasts of 
Cherbourg, to send off troops for the north of 
Brittany, in order to protect Saiut-Malo and the 
coast, To secure the south, he begged Canclaux, 
who was still watching Cbarette and Stofflet, to 
send general Lemoine with reinforcements to liim 
by Nantes and Vannes. He then collected all his 
troops about Rennes, Plbermcl, and Vannes, and 
moved them ea echelon w^on those three points, so 
as to guard his rear; lastly, he himself advanced to 
Aurai, with all the force he could get together. 
On the I4th Messidor (July 2nd), he was already 
in person at Aurai, with three or four thousand 
men. 

The entire of Brittany was thus protected. The 
illusions which the first insurrection of La Vendee 
had generated were about to be dispelled; merely 
because in 1793 the peasants of La Vendee, en- 
countering only national guards, composed of 
tradesmen who Icnew not how to handle a musket, 
had made themselves masters of all Poitou and 
Anjou, and then formed in their ravines and on 
tiieir heaths an establishment which it was diflB- 
cuU to destroy, it was imagined that Brittany would 


rise at the first signal from England. But the 
Bi*etons were farfruiu po.ssessing the ardour of tlie 
first Veiideans; a few banditti only, under the name 
of Chouans, were beiit upon war, oi’, to speak more 
correctly, on pillage; and what was more, a young 
commander, whose activity was equal to his genius, 
having experienced tvoc)]>s at his disposal, repre^aed 
ail eiitu*e papulation with a firm and steady hand. 
Could Brittany rise under such circumstances, un- 
less the arm}’ that came to support it advanced 
rapidly, instead of groping about on the sea- 
shore ? 

This was not all : a party of the Chouans, who 
were under the influence of the rujalist agents in 
Paris, were waiting for a prince to appear along 
with Pulsaye before they would join liim. The 
cry of the agents and of all those wlin were iu 
their intrigues was, that the expedition was inade- 
quate and fallacious, and that England had come 
to Brittany to re-enact the events of Toulon. They 
no longer said that she meant to give the crown to 
the count d'Artois, since lie was not there, but to 
the duke of York ; they wrote, stating that there 
was no necessity for forwarding the expedition, 
but rather to compel it to put to sea and to make 
a descent near Chnrelte. This was exactly what 
the latter desired. To the bolicitations of Puisaye’s 
agents he replied, that he had sent M. de Sc^pcaux 
to Paris, to claim the execution of one of the ar- 
ticles of the treaty ; that he must tlierefore wait 
the return of that officer, and not expose him to 
tho danger of being arrested by resuming arms. 
As for Stofflet, who was much more favourably 
disposed toward Puisaye, he sent word that, if the 
rank of lieutenant-general were conferred on him, 
he would inarch immediately and make a diversion 
on the rear of the republicans. 

Thus every thing combined against Puisaye ; 
his views were opposed to those of the royalists in 
the interior, jealousies supervened among the 
Vendeau chiefs, and lastly, a skilful adversary had 
at his disposal forces sufficiently qualified to re- 
press any royalist zeal that existed among tlie 
Bretons. 

It was on the 15th Messidor (July 3), that 
Puisayo had resolved to attack fort Penthi^vre, 
Tlie soldiers who defended it had been without 
bread for three days. Exposed to a storming, 
cannonaded by the ships, and badly commanded, 
they surrendered and delivered up the fort to 
Puisaye. But at this very moment, Hoche, 
posted at Aurai, caused all the advanced posts of 
the Chouans to be attacked, in order to restore 
the communication of Aurai with Heiinebon and 
L’Orient. He had ordei’ed a bimuUaneons attack 
on Landevant and in the direction of the post of 
Aumi. Tintdniac’a Chouans, vigorously assailed 
by tho republicans, could not keep their ground 
against troops of the lino. Vauban, who was inter- 
mediately posted at Mendim, hastened with part of 
his reserve to the assistance of Tint^nlac, but he 
found the band of the latter dispersed, and the one 
he brouglit with him dispersed on witnessing the 
defeat. He was obliged to fleo, and even to swim 
acro^ two arms of the sea before he could get 
back to the remainder of his Chouans at Mendon. 
On Ilia right, Dvibois-Berfchelot had been repulsed; 
ha thus saw the republicans advancing on his right 
and on hia left, aud it was likely that he would 
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soon fiinl himself en between them At llns 

inomentj the font ImiuUcJ niLii of the lino he h id 
aslvtd foi would bavo been of gieat service foi 
Buppoiting hia Chomins and bunging them back to 
the fight , hut d’lleivilly had ]ust lecillul fhom 
foi the itfcick of the foit Howevei, Dubois 
Btitliclot infused some comago into his sohhus, 
and decided them to take idvantage of the oppoi 
tunity b) filling upon the leii of tlio lepublKans, 
uliolnd idvinced VLiy fu m puisuit of tin fngi 
tives lie then thiew luni&elf upon their left, ind 
rushed upon i vill ige winch the lepubhcins had 
lust enteicd at the heels of the Chouana They 
iiid. not expected thia husk attack, and weie 
obliged to leticat V iiiban then letuined to liia 
position at ilendon , but thcic he was left ihme 
All aiound him lud fled, and he too was obliged 
to fill bick, but in good oidci, and aftei ui act of 
vigoLii which hid checked the i ipid piogicss of 
the enemy 

The Clioiuiis weiG indignant at having been 
exp sed alone to the iittack of the lepublicans 
'Ibc) cnmpl lined bitteily that the foui bundled 
men of the line had been taken fiom them. Duisaye 
iauiKl fialt «it/i crHciiilJj, the littei replied that 
he had ice died tlicm foi the attack of the foit 
These murual coinpl unts did not mend niitteis, 
and eich paity confinued to bo gioatly nutated 
with cat h othci Howes ci, they wexe niisteis of 
foit PcntlucviL Pmsije lud caused all the 
stoies Sint ly the English to he landed on the 
p mnsiila, wluie lie fixed his head quarteis, Ihcie 
he collected all lua tioops, and thcie he leaolved 
to inaintui] a him position He oideied tho en- 
gineeis to peifcct tlie defences of tlie foit, and to 
uld tlieielo sonic advinced woiks The white 
Hig w IS thcie luiiated besi Ic the Enghali colouis, 
in token of alhiiice between the kings of Fiance 
incl England Lastly, it was settled that each 
regiment should contiibute to the gariisonade 
tachment piopoi tioiiiite to its stiengtb D’Hei villy, 
who w IS very anxious to complete hia own, and to 
inalve It complete with good tioopa, offered the 
1 opLibhc ms who had been t iketi pnsoneis to enter 
Ins sen ice, uid to form a thud battalion in Jus 
itgimeiit Money and food, of which they weie in 
wuit, a dishl c to leriiain pnsoneis, and the hope 
of bung iblc SOI ii to go o\er again to Hoehe, 
decided them, and they weie enlisted in d'Hcivilly’s 
coips 

Puisayc, whose thoughtsweiealwajs foi max clung 
onwaxd, and who had only stopped to take the pe 
niiisul L in 01 del to secuie a position on the coist, 
spoke shaiply to d’Hcivilly, gave him the best lea 
sons to induce hini to second his views, and even 
thieitened to dcmind his lemoval if he refused to 
comply D’lleivilly appeared foi a moment to 
c incicle \ itli Ins plans The Choiians, accord 
uig to Piiisiye, only leqimed suppoit to make 
them display then bravGiy,that li oops of the line 
ought to he distzibutcd in then fioiit and lear, to 
be thus ijliccd in the middle, and with twelve oi 
thirteen thousand men, neaily thiee tliouband of 
w hom weie of the line, they might excel the army 
of Hoche, who had at that time scaicelyfive oi 
SIX thousand DTdei villy assented to tins plan 
At this instant Vaiiban, finding his position ex- 
tremely peiilous, having Ic'st the position he had at 
first occupied, asked foi' duections and assistance. 


DTTt I villy sent him in oidci, woidcd in tlu most 
pedantic manm i, m winch ho diieeb d him to 1 ill 
biek upon Cun ic, and pii sci ihed such moi Lincnts 
•IS could only h no been executed by the most ex 
put tioopa 111 Luiope 

The 3rd ot July (16th Mesaicloi) Fuisiye left tho 
Fcamsula to leview the Choiians, and d iTcivilh 
also quitted it with his leginieiit to piepaio foi 
the execution of the plans foimcd the picciding 
day, of maiching fniwucl Piiisay e foiiiul nothing 
but dejection, discour igement, and ill humom, 
among those men who a few days befoie weie 
full ot enthusiasm ihey said that theie was in 
evident intention to expose them iiiipiotccted, and 
to saciifice them to the tioops of the line Puisaye 
pacified them as much as he could, and en 
clcavouied to levivc then spuits D’llcivilly, on 
his jait, seeing those soldicis dollied m icd, 
who woie the umfoiin and c lined then bayonets 
so awkwaidly, Slid that nothing was to be done 
with such tioops, and biouglit his itgiment home 
ugun Puisaye met him at the moment, and asked 
if that was the way to exo^'ute the pi in agieed 
upon DTldvilly lephed that he novel would risk 
h/mself by niai dung with 5irch sofdreis; that all 
tliey could do was to embirk again, or to shut 
themsehca up in the pemnsukij to await fresh 
oidcis fiom London, winch, accoiding to Ins 
notions, meant oidcrs to make a descent on La 
Vendde 

Next day, July 6th (18th Messidor), V luban 
leceivtd pinate intelligence that he should he it 
tacked along Ins whole lino by the lepiiblieanss lie 
found himself in i most dangeious bitiiation Ihs 
left wis suppoited upon a post called Siint Baibe, 
winch coninmmeated with the peninsula , but Ins 
ccntic and his light extended ilong tlu coast oi 
Cainac, uid had no other letieat than the sea 
Thus, if he weie biisldy ittaeked, his light and Ins 
centie might be diiven into the sea , his left ilone 
being able to letieat by Saint Baibe to Q,uibeion 
His Chouaiis, quite out of spuits, weie nuapable 
of standing then ground , he had thoiefoie but 
one eouiae to puiaue, namely, to make his centie 
and hi3 light fill b ick upon Ins left, and file off by 
the beach to the peninsula But they would then 
be shutting themselves up on this stiip of land 
without being able to leave it, ioi tlie post oi Saint- 
Baibe, winch would thus be abandoned, was, al- 
though defenceless on tho land side, mipiegiia 
ble tow lids the side of Falaise, winch it entiiely 
commanded Thus the scheme of a letieit would 
be equivalent to the deteimmation to shut them 
selves up m the peninsula of Quibei on Vaiiban, 
therefoie, applied for assistance, that he might not 
be obliged to ictue D’Hei villy sent liim afresh 
01 del, woided in all the affectation of militaiy style, 
enjoimng him to lieep hia giound at Camac to 
the last extienuty Puisaye immediitcly clesiied 
dTIeivjlly to send some tioops, which he pioiin&ed 
to do 

On the following day, July 7th (19th Mcssidoi), 
at daybreak, the lepublicans advanced in deep 
columns, and attacked the ten thousand Ciiouans 
along the whole line The lattei looked towaids 
the Falaif>e, but no regular tioops weie coming 
They then became eniaged against the emigiante, 
who did not come to their lehtf Young George 
Cadoudal, whose men lefuaed to hght, begged them 
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not U) ilibfieisc, but they would not li&Len to lum 
GeoigCj pillaged 111 Ins tin 11, ciicd out that those 
I isciliy JjUghsh 'lud enngiaiita bad onij come tu 
lum liiittiu), uid he. wished tliL aca had swal- 
lowed th( 111 up befoie it had biouglit them to that 
coast V lub in tlicii oideied liia eight ami hia 
coil tie to lill bick on liis Icftj that they might 
ictue by tlio Talaise to the peninsula TheChoiiaiia 
lubhed tlulliei iiidisciiiaimte^^, most of thorn fol 
lowed by then f unilicSj who fled fiom the venge- 
ance of the icpublicans Women, children, and old 
men, cuijing the wieck of then piopcity, and 
iiitci mixed with several thous ind Chouans 111 led 
unifoini, t.o\ eicd that long, iiariuw stiip of lind, 
washed on botli sides by the 301, and alicidy 
exposed to bullets and caiinoii-brlls V lu 
ban then, gutting all the officeis round lum, 
enileavonied to collect the hiavest of the men, 
exhorted them not to bring rum upon themselvea 
by a piccipilatc fhglit, and conjured them, for 
then safety and then honour, to inaUc an oidwly 
retieat They would make, ho said, those tioups 
of the line, who left them alone exposed to all the 
daiigei, blush for tlieinselvcs liy degrees he 
roused then courage, and prev tiled upon them to 
face the enemy, to stand fire, and to lebuiu. Then, 
owing to tho giod conduet of the olhceis, the le- 
treat began ti be effected with regulnity, the 
giound disputed toot by foot Scill Vauban 
w IS nut sure Hut he should be able to withstuid 
\ vigoiousi ch ugc, and not be driven into the aer; 
but, fortuiuttlj, the biave commodore Wairur 
laying to with Ins slii[i 3 and gun bo its, began to 
thunder from both sides of the Talaise up ni tho 
republicans, aud prevented them, for thit diy at 
least, from pualniig then adsantagea any furthti 

I'lie fugitives pressed on to the cntianc© ol the 
fort, but idmittance was for a abort time denied 
them , they then fell upon the palisades, tore them 
up, aud rushed ptleintle into the peninsula At 
this instant d’Herviily came up with his regiment, 
V lubaii met him, and 111 a fit ol passion told him 
that ho should call him to accormt for his conduct 
befiie a council of war The Chouans spread 
themselves over the whole peninsula, in which 
were several villages and hamlets. All the lodg- 
ings were occupied by the regiments, and quarrels 
took place, it list the Chouans lay down on the 
ground, half rations ofiico were given to them, 
which they ate taw, having no means of cook- 
ing it. 

Thus this expedition, which was so speedily to 
eairy the stvnd ird of the Bouibons aud the Lng- 
lnh to tht^ banks of the Mijenne, was confined to 
iL peninsula two leagues in length. There were 
11 jw twelve or fifteen thousand more mouths to 
teed, aud it was nnpussible to fuimsli tliera either 
with lodging, fuel, 01 utensils for cooking their 
food That ponmsuLv, defended by a fork at 
its extremity, lined on either side by the jSnghsh 
squadron, was capable ot opposing an invincible 
resistance, but it became at once extremely weak 
from the want of provisions. In point of fact, no 
more })i ovisions liad been broughttban vveie&ufheiont 
to feed SIX thousand men for three mouths, and there 
were now eighteen or twenty thousand to subsist 
To get out of this position by a sudden ittaek on 
Saint Bar he was scarcely possible, for the lepub- 
hcaws, full of ardour, were intrenelimg that post 


in such a inannoi as to render it iiiipregn iblc 011 
the side towards the peiiinsiil i While eouliisioii, 
animosity, and dejection, peivuled the conlused 
mass of Cfiouans and emigi uit*^ — m Huclie’s tamp, 
on the conCiarj, men md olhct-is labouied assidu 
oiialy 111 throwing up the iiUieiielmieiils “ I saw,” 
says Pmsaye, “oflieeis thciii&elvcs stiippcd to 
their shuts, and distinguished only by their stock, 
handling the spade, and urging on the labours of 
their soldiers ” 

Puisa^e, however, determined upon a sortie for 
that very night, in order to mtciiupt tho^e opcia 
tions, but the darkness md the caimm ot the 
enemy produced eoiifusiun 111 hib laiil 'i, iiicl he 
was obliged to return The Ch 11 ms, diiM,ii to 
despair, compliined that tliej hid been d eiucd 
They longed for then old mode ol wiifue, and 
asked to be taken bielc to then wiods ilioy were 
djing of hunger B’lleivilly, with tlie intention 
ot forcing them to enlifat in the leginicnts, had or 
deicd that on!} a half ration sliould be distributed 
among the niegulai troops ihe} revolted Pui 
siye, without wliuse knowledge tins order li rd been 
issvieil, revoked it, and the whole ration wis al- 
lowed 

riiit which distinguished Puisajo liejoiid his 
mtelUgenco was his unLonrpiLi ible per severance , 
he was not discouiaged lie conceived the idea of 
taking the dUe ol the Chouans, landing thorn m 
two divisions for the prupuseuf scoiiinig the couu 
try in the rear ot Hoeho, rousing the Icadois of 
whom lit h rd yet no tidings, vnd bunging them to 
bear en mrme upon the eimp of Saint Bar be, so as 
to take it m rear, while the troops of tlie pcmiisrila 
should Ittaek it m hunt. He should thus relieve 
him&clf from six or eight thousand mouths, einploj 
them to some purpose, rekindle the nearly extai 
gui&hed zcul of the Breton leaders, md prepare an 
attack on the rear ot the camj) ot Saint Bar be 
Tins jilan being adopted, he made the best selection 
of his Chouans, gave four thousand of them to 
Tintdiiiae, with three intrepid leaders, George, 
Merciei, and d’Allegie, md three thousand to 
MM. Jean Jean and Lantiv) Tnitdniac was to 
be put on shore at Sarzean, near the mouth of the 
Vilaine, and Jean Jeiin and Lantivyneai Quimper 
Both these divisions, after malang a conjjideiable 
circuit, were to form n junction at Baud, on the 
14 th ol July ( 2 (;th Messidor), and to niareli on tlu 
moinnig of tlie 16 th upon tho rear ot the camp of 
Saint Baibe At the moment when they were 
about to set out, tlie leaders of the Chou uis went to 
Puisa^e, and besought their old leader to aceoin- 
piuy them, saying tiiat these English ti iitors were 
going to rum him it was not possible th it Puisaje 
could comply. They set out, and wore lauded with- 
out accident Pui&aye immediately wrote to Lon- 
don, tint every thing might be repaired, but thit 
they must send over to him provisions, ammunition, 
troops, and the French prmco without dela}. 

While these things were taking place in the 
peninsula, Hoche had already collected from eight 
to ten thousaud men at Saint-Barbe Aubeit 
Dubayet had sent him from the coast of Cheibomg 
troops to protect the north of Brittany, Cainiiux 
had despatched from Niantes a coiisuleiable lem- 
foiceinent under the command of general Lemoine 
The repieaeiitatives had put a stop to all the rn- 
tiigues winch had for then object the biurendei uf 
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L’Oi'ient and Stunl-Maio. Tho affairs of tLe ro- 
public were therefore improving every day. Mesiii- 
while, Leinartre and Bruthier were, by their in* 
trigues, still combining with all their might to 
thwart tile ex]ie(litioTi. They had immediately 
written to Brittany in disapproval of it. The 
expedition, according to them, had a dangerous 
object, since the French prince was not there, and 
no one ought to promote it. In consequence, agents 
had spread themselves over the country, and given 
orders, in the name of the hing, not to attempt any 
movement; and they had required Charette to 
persist in his inaction. According to their old 
system of taking advantage of the assistance of 
England and then deceiving her, they had eud* 
denly devised a plan on the very spot. Mixed up 
with the intrigue which was to deliver Saiiit*Malo 
to Puisayc, they wanted to summon thither the 
emigrant companies (cadres) cruising on boai’d the 
English fleet, and to take possession of the port in 
the name of Louis XVITL, while Pnisaye was act- 
ing at Qniboron, perhaps, said they, for the duke of 
York. The intrigue at Saint-Malo having failed, 
they retreated to Saint-Brieuc, kept off that coast 
the squadron which liad the companies of emi- 
grants on board, and immediately sent emissaznes 
to Tintdniac and Lantivy, whom they knew had 
landed, to desire them to proceed to Saint-Brieuc. 
Thoir aim was to form a cnuntcr-cxpedition in the 
north of Brittany, more sure, according to them, 
than that of Puisaye in the south. 

Tintdniac liad landed safely, and, after taking 
several republican posts, had arrived at Elven. 
There he found the injunction, issued in the king's 
name, to proceed to Coetlogon, where he was to 
roceive fresh orders. It was to no purpose that he 
objected the commission of Puisaye, and the ne- 
cessity of not marring his plan by removing hhu- 
aelf from the appointed place. However, he ac- 
quiesced, hoping that by means of a forced march 
he might yet be in the rear of Saint- Barbc on the 
16’tlu Jean-Jean and Lantivy, who likewise lauded 
without accident, prepared to march towards Baud, 
when, they found orders addressed to them to pro- 
ceed to S.iint-Bricue. 

Meanwhile Hoche, uneasy with respect to his 
rear, was obliged to send off fresli detaclimonts to 
stop the bands, of whose march he was apprized; 
but he left in Saint-Barbe a force sufficient to re- 
sist any attack by storm. He was much distressed 
by the English gun-buats, which fired upon his 
i troops the momeut they appeared on the beach, and 
he reckoned upon scarcely any thing short of famine 
I for reducing the emigrants. 

Puisaye, on his part, put himself in order for the 
I iGth (28tb Messidor). On the 15th a fresh squa- 
dron arrived in the bay; it was that which had been 
to the month of the Elbe to bring away the emi- 
grant regiments that had been taken into the pay 
of England, and were known by the name of regi- 
ments with tho black cockade. This squadron 
brought the legions of Salra, Damas, Beon, and 
Perigoi'd, reduced altogether to eleven hundred 
men by the losses of the campaign, and com- 
manded by a distingiiiblied officer, M. de Som- 
breuih This squadron brought also fresh supplies 
of provisions and amniuiiition ; it also brought the 
inlelligence fchatthroe thimsand English were being 
brought by Lord Graham, as well as of the speedy 


arrival of tho count d’ Artois with a still more 
considerable force. A letter from the English 
ministry informed Puisaye that the emigrant com- 
panies were detained on the north coast by tho 
royalist .agents in the interior, who intended, Ihey 
said, to deliver up a sea-port to them. Another 
despatch, which arrived at the same time, temii- 
natod the dispute that liad arisen between d’Her- 
villy and Pnisaye, gave to the latter the absolute 
command of the expedition, and, what was more, 
conferred on liini the rank of lieutenant-general in 
the service of England. 

Puisaye, now free to command, made all requi- 
site preparations for the following day. He would 
willingly have deferred the projected attack, in 
order to give Soinbreuil’s division time to land ; 
but .ill being fixed for the IGfch, and that being 
the day mentioned to Tintt^niac, he could not delay 
it. On the evening of the 15th, he ordered Vaubiin 
to land at Carnac with twelvo hniulrcd Chouans, 
for the purpose of making a diversion on the ex- 
tremity of the c.imp of Saint-Barbe, nnd to effect 
a junction witli the Chouans, who wore to attack it 
in the rear. The heats wex’o got ready at a late hour, 
and Vaubim could not embark before inidinglir, 
He had orders to fire a fusee if ho succeeded in 
landing, and a second if he failed to keep his 
ground on the shore. 

On the 16th of July (20th Messidor), at day- 
break, Puisaye left the peninsula with nil tlio 
troops he had. He marched in columns, The 
brave loyal emigrant regiment was at the head, 
with Rothalier’s artillery; on the right ndvancod 
the royal marine nnd Dresnay's regiments, with 
six hundred Chouans, commanded by tho dul:e d(* 
Levis. D’Hcrvilly’s regiment, and a tliousnixl 
Chouans under the chevalier de Saint Pierre occu- 
pied the left, These regiments formed altogether 
nearly four thousand men. While they were ad- 
vancing upon the Falaisc, they perceived a first 
fusee fired by the count de Vaubnn. They saw no 
second, and concluded that Vauban had succeeded, 
Tliey continued their march, and soon hoard some- 
thing like the distant sound of musketry. It i.s 
Tintdniac !” exclaimed Pnisaye ; forward 1” A 
charge was then sounded, and they marched upon 
the intrenchments of the I’epuhlicans. Iloclie’s 
advanced guard, commanded by Humbert, was 
placed before the heights ot Saint-Barbe. On tiie 
approach of tho enemy, it fell back and returned 
witliin the lines. The assailants advanced in high 
spirits. All at once, a division of cavalry, which 
had remained diwvn out, made a movement, and 
unmasked formidable batteries. The emigrants 
were received with a fire f)f musketry and artil- 
lery; grape, balls, and shells were showered upon 
them. On the right the royal marine and Brea- 
nay’s regiments lost whole I'anka without fiinebing; 
the duke de Levis was severely wounded at the 
head of his Chouans; on the left d’Hervilly’s regi- 
ment advanced gallantly amidst the fire. Mean- 
while the report of musketry, which tile assailanvs 
thought they had heard on the rear and on the 
flanks, had ceased. Neither Tintdniao nor Vauban 
had therefore attacked, and there was no hope of 
storming the camp, At this moment the republi, 
can army, infantry and cavalry, sallied from its 
intrenchments ; Puisaye, seeing nothing before him 
but certain death, advised d’HervilJy to order the 
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right to retreat, wIuIg ho would liimuelf cause the 
game to bo donu oil the loft. At that very momciifc 
d’Uerviily, who braved the fire with the greatest 
courage, received an iron ball in the middle of the 
chest. He cUrcctod an ivid-dc-camp to carry the 
oi‘der for retreat; the nid-de-camp wag taken off 
by a cannon-ball. As they received no orders, 
d’Hervilly’s regiment and the thousand Chouans 
under tlio clievalier de Saint-Pierre coutiimed to 
advance amidst this tremendous fire. While a 
retreat was sounded on the left, a charge was 
sounded on the right. Tlie confusion and carnage 
were horrible. The republican cavalry then fell 
upon the emigrant army, and drove it back in dis- 
order to the Faiaise. Rothaher’s cannon, being 
deep in the sand, were taken. After performing 
prodigies of valour, the whole army fied towards 
Fort Penthievre; tlie republicans closely ])ursued 
tiurni thithor, and were on. the point of entering 
the tort with them, but an unexpected assistance 
saved it from tho further pursuit of the con- 
(pierora ; Vauban, who ought to have been at Car- 
iiac, was at the extremity of the Falaise with his 
Chouana, and commodore Warren with him. Both 
of them from the gun-boats kept up suoli a brisk 
fire upon the beach as to stop the republicans, 
and mice move save the unfortunate army of Qui- 1 
l)oron. 

Thus Tinttfniac Iiad not made lu's appearance; 
Viiubnn, having landed too lato, had not been able 
to Hurpriao the ropuhlioaiiH, iiad boon ill-seconded 
by his Cbouaiifl, who dipped their niuskots in water 
that they might nut fight, and Iiad retreated near 
to the fort; his second fusee, lundlod in broad day- 
light, had not been perceived, and thus it was that 
Puisaye, tliwarted in all hia combinations, had 
experienced this disastrous defeat. All tlio regi- 
ments had sustained frightful losses. That of tho 
royal nnudiie alone had lost fifty-three officej’s out 
of seventy-two, and tho others had siilFered in 
proportion. 

It must be confessed that Puisaye Iiad been too 
precipitate in attacking the camp. Four thousand 
men, going to attack ten thousand solidly iu- 
treuehed, ought to luivo assured themselves in 
the moat certain manner that all the attacks 
' plam'^ed v>n the rear 'awd flanks ready to 

take effect. It was not sufficient to have ap- 
pointed a rendezvous for regiments that had so 
many obstacles to overcome, in order to conclude 
that they would have come up at the point and 
the hour specified ; some signal should have been 
agreed upon, or some other means should have 
been settled, for insuring the execution of the 
design. In this particular, Puisaye, though de- 
ceived by the sound of distant musUeti’y, had not 
acted with sufficient jirecaution. At any rale, he 
had paid in hia own person, and had a good an- 
swer for those who pretended to suspect his cou- 
rage because they could not deny his abilities. 

It is easy to comprehend why Tinteniac had not 
made his ajrpearance. He had found at Elven the 
order to proceed to Coetlogon ; he had complied 
with that strange order, in liopes of regaining tlie 
lost time by a mrced maroh. At Coetlogon he had 
found women commissioned to deliver lo him an 
order to march to Saint-Brieuc. This came 
from the agents opposed to Ppisaye, who, using 
the name of the king, in whose name they al- 


ways spoke, wanted to make tlio division detached 
by Puiaiiye concur in the cnuntcr-oxpediLion they 
coiitoinplatcd against Sainfc-Mulo or Saiiifc-Bricuo, 
While a conference was taking place upon this 
order, the cattle of Oiethigon was attacked by the 
dctachmenta Ilocho bad sent forth in pursuit of 
Tiiit^niac ; the hitter hastened thither, and fell 
struck dead by a IiliU in tho forehead. Ilia suc- 
cessor in the coiniuaud had consented to go against 
Salnt-Bricuc. On their part MM. de Lantivy and 
Jean-Jean, who had landed near Quimper, had 
found similar oulers ; the leaders wero disagreed, 
and observing tliis conflict of orders and plans, 
their soldiers, already discontented, had dispersed. 
This is why not one of the divisions sent by Puisaye 
to make a diversien had arrived at the place ap- 
pointed. The Paris agency with its schemes bad 
likewise deprived Puisaye of the companies de- 
tained by tlicso agents on the northern coast, of 
the two detachments they had prevenied meeting 
at Baud on tlie 14tli, and lastly of the aid of all the 
loaders, to whom iheBO agents had given orders 
not to make any movoineiit. 

Shut up in ^uiberon, Puir-ayc had therefore no 
hope of leaving it and marcliing forward ; all that 
w'aa left for him was to ru-onibavk buforo he was 
forced to do so by famine, and to attempt a more 
flucccssful descent on Boino otlier part of tho coast, 
namely, in Voiukk'. This was every Ihing that the 
greater part of tlie oiuigriuits deHirod ; tho name 
of Charettc indncod ibcin to look forward fo Voiuldo 
for a great gmicrnl at the head of a fine army. 
They were delighted, moreover, to see tho counter- 
rovolution ofleclctl by any other than Puisayo. 

In tho mean lime, ifocho was oxannuing this 
poninsula, and seeking how to make his way into 
it. At the entrance it was dofendecl by fort 
Ponthi^vre, and on both hides by tlio English 
squadroiiM. To tliinlc of landing tliither in Ijoats was 
out of the question ; to take tho fort by means ol 
a regular siege was equally impossible, for thej 
could only get to it by tho Fiilaiso, which wa‘ 
incessantly swejjl by the firo of the gun-boats. Tlit 
republiciiue, in i'act, could not make their obseiva 
tioiis witliout being exposed to showers of grape 
shot. There was nothing but a surjiribe by nigh 
ox thTit cowkl give the peninauia to Iloche 

One circumstance inducocl him to attempt a sur 
prisQ, dangerous as it w.'is. 'fhe prisoners, who hai 
, been I’eluctantly enlisted in the emigrant regiments 
could at most have been retained iu their servic 
I by success; but their jircssing necessity, am 
their want of patriotism, induced them to pas 
over to tho side of a victorious enemy, who wa 
going to treat them as deserters if he were to tak 
them in arms. They repaired to Hoclio’s camp 5 
great numbers during the night, saying that the 
had enlisted merely to get out of prison or t 
escape being sent thither ; and they pointed 01 
to him a way of gaining an entrance into tb 
peninsula. On the left of fort Penthievre tliei 
was a rock ; by wading into the water np to th 
breast, a man might got round this rock, and the 
he would find a path which Jed to the summ 
of the fort. The deserters declared, on beha 
of their comrades composing tlie garrison, thi 
they would assist in throwing open tho gates. 

Hoche never hesitated in st^ite of the danger < 
such an attempt. He formed his plan upon ti 
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infonnatlijii ho liiid obtained, aiuT resolved to malco 
lumself master of the peninsula, and thus capture 
the ■whole e'^pedition before it bad thue to re- 
embavlv. On the night of the 20tli of Jtily (2iid 
Therinidor) the sky was overcast, Pnisaye and 
Vaubati bad set a watch to secure themselves 
against a nocluriial attael:. ‘‘In such a night,” 
said they to tlie oiheers, “ make the euemy^s seii- 
tinols fire tlieir muskets at you.” Every thing 
appeared quiet, and they retired to bed in full 
security. 

The preparations wero made in the republican 
eamp. About midnight, Hochc put himself with 
his army in nuitiou. The sky was very cloudy ; 
and an extremely violent wind raised the waves, 
and drowned with their roar the noise of arms and 
of soUlif'i’S. Iloclie formed his troops into columns 
on thoFalaisc; he next gave three hundred grena- 
diers to adjutant-genoral Menage, a young repub- 
lican of heroic nourage. He ordered him to file 
off on his rigiu, to wado into the water with Ins 
grenadiers, to get ronnd tlm rock on which the 
walls ^verc built, to ascend by the jiath, and to 
endeavour to imikc his way into the fort. These 
arvangenieuts nuide, they marehed In the greatest 
silence; tlio night-ivateli, to whom Jiad been given 
the red uniforms taken from tlie slain in tlie action 
of tins UJfcli, having the pass- word, deceived the 
advanced soutiueh. They approached without 
being discovoved, ^lenuge Giiterod the water with 
his three ImiuUvd grenadiers, the wind drowning 
the noi&e they made in wading through it. Some 
fell and rose again, others wore ingulfed ii\ the 
abyss. Tima they followed their intrepid loader 
from rock to rock, and managed to reach the 
path that led to tlio fort. Iloche had meanwhile 
arrived under the walls witli his columns. But all 
at once the sentinels recognised one of the false 
watch ; they perceived amid the darkness a tall 
moving shadow ; they instantly fired ; the alarm 
was given. The Toulonnese gunners ran to their 
pieces, and poured a shower of grape on Iloche’s 
troops ; a confusion took place, they were thrown 
into disorder, find were on the point of running 
away. Hut at this moment Menage got to the 
.suniiiut of the fortress ; the soldiers in league with 
the assailants ran to tlie battlements, held the 
butt ends of thoir muskets to the republicans, and 
got them in. Tliey then rushed all together upon 
the r?st of the garrison, slaughtered all who made 
a resistance, and instantly hoisted the tricoloured 
flag. Hoehe in the midst of the disorder into 
which the onemy^s batteries had thrown his 
columns, did not flinch for a moment ; he ran up 
to every ofticer, brought him hack to his post, 
made tlie men return to their ranks, and rallied 
his army under this tremendous fire. It began to 
be not ij'uite so dark. He perceived the republican 
flag flying on tlie top of the fort. “ What !” said 
he to his men, “would you run away now that 
your comrades have hoisted their flag upon the 
enemy’s wall 1” He led them on to the advanced 
works, where part of the Chouans were encamped: 
they rushed upon the intx*enchments, made their 
way into them at every point, and at length made 
themselves masters of the fort. 

At this moment Vauban and Pnisaye, roused by 
the firing, had InuTied to the scene of the disaster; 
but it was too late. They found the Chouans 


running away pcIe-niL-h’, the officorH dcHcrtcd hy 
tlieir soldiers, and the rcniiiant of the garriaon 
continuing true. Iloche did not slop at the taking 
of the fort : ho rallied part of his eoliunuH, and 
pushed on into the peninsula, before tlio army of 
the expedition could rc-embark. Pnisaye, Vauban, 
and all the oflicers, I’ctired towards the interior, 
W'hero the regiment of d’Hervilly, the wrecks of 
the regiments of Dresnay, the royal inai'iiio, and 
the loyal emigrant regiments, and Sorabreuira 
legion, landed two days before, and eleven hundred 
strong yet remained. By taking a good position, 
and there were more than one in the peninsula, 
and occupying it with the three thousand regular 
troops which they still had, they might give the 
squadron time to collect the unfortunate emigrants. 
The fii*e of the gnn-hoats would have protected tlie 
embarkation; but disorder everywhere prevailed; 
the Chouans threw themselves into the sea witli 
their families, to get on board some flshing-lioats 
which lay near the shore, and to put off in them to 
tlie squadron, wliicli tlie rough weather had cnimcd 
to stand more out at sea. The troops, scattered in 
tlio peninsula, I’nn hither and tliithor, not knowing 
wliere to rally. H’Hervilly, capable of dcfeiuliiig 
a position witli vigour, and well acquainted U'ith 
the localities, was Uiortally wounded ; Sombreuil, 
wlio liad succeeded him, was not acquainted with the 
ground, know not whore to support himself, or 
whither to retire, and, though brave, appeared on 
this occasion to have lost the necessary prosonco of 
iiiiad. Puisaye, on coming to Soiubrouil, informed 
him what poaitiou to occupy. Soiiihreuil in- 
quired if he had sent word to the sciuadron 
to heave to; Pnisaye replied that ho had sent 
a skilful and zealous pilot ; but tlio weather 
was rough, and tlio pilot did not arrive quirk 
enough to satisfy the unfortunate men who wore 
exposed to be driven into the sea. The republican 
columns were approaching. Somhreuil again urged 
tlie question, “Is tlie squadron informed 1” ho 
asked Puisaye. Puisaye then offered to fly on 
board liimself, to liasten the approach of tho oora- 
modoi’e — a conimis.sion more jirojiGr for him to have 
given to anothoi', as lie should have been tho last 
to withdraw from the danger. One reason decided 
him — 'the necessity of saving his coi’respondenoe, 
which would have compromised all Brittan^ if it 
had fallen into the hands of the republicans. He 
ivas no doubt as anxious to save that, as to save the 
army itself; but Puisaye might have got it sent on 
board without going in person. He put off, and 
got on board the Commodore at the same time as 
the pilot whom he had despatched. The distance, 
the darkness, the bad weather, had prevented the 
disaster from being observed on board the squa- 
di'on. The brave admiral "Warren, who during the 
expedition had seconded the emigrants with all his 
means, made all sail, and at length arrived with hie 
ships within the range of his cannon, at tho mo- 
ment when Hochc, at the head of seven hundred 
grenadiers, was closely pressing Sombreuil’s legion, 
and the latter was on the point of giving way. 
What a spectacle did this unhappy coast at tliat 
moment present! Thoroughness of the sea scarcely 
permitted any boats to go near the shore; a multi- 
tude of Chouans and fugitive soldiers plunged into 
the water to their necks to meet them, and drowned 
themselves in their efforts to get to them sooner; n 
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thousand unfortunate emiijrants, plaaod between 
tile sea and the bayonets of the republicans, were 
reduced to the necessity of throwing tliernaelvea 
either into the waves or upon the enemy’s steel, 
and faidi'cred as much from the fire of tho English 
squadron as the republicans themselves. Sumo 
boats liad come in, but to a different point. On 
this side tlicrc was but a single brig, which kept up 
a tremendous fire, and which had checked for a 
moment the advance of the republicans. Some of 
the grenadiers, it is said, cried out to the emigrants, 
“Surrender; nothing shall be done to you.** This 
saying passed from rank to rank. Sombreuil would 
have approached to parley with general Humbert, 
but tlie fire prevented him from advancing. An 
emigrant officer immediately swam off to cause the 
firing to cease. Hoche would not admit of a capi- 
tulation; he was too well aware of tiie laws against 
emigrants to dare to make any engagement, and he 
was incapable of promising what he was unable to 
perform. He has declared, in a letter published 
throughout all Europe, that ho heard none of the 
promises attributed to general Humbert, and that 
he would not iiave authorised them. Some oHiis 
soldiers might have shouted Surrender but he 
offered uoLliing, promised nothing. He advanced, 
and the emigrants having no other resource than 
to surromlor or bo lulled, hojiing that they might 
perhaps be tiv'ated like tlio VciidoaiiH, they laid 
down their anus. No capitulati<m whatever, not 
even a verbal one, took ]tlaoc with llochc. Vau- 
ban, who was present, adiuiUed that no articles or 
agreement were made, and ho oven advised Soin- 
breuil not to surrender on tho vague hope suggested 
by tlio cries of a few private sokliors. 

Many of tho emigrants stabbed themselves with 
thoir swords; otliera threw thoinsolvcs into the 
sea to got to the boats. Commodore Warren made 
nil tho efforts in his power to ovoroomo tho obsta- 
cles presented by tho sea, for tlie purposo of saving 
as many as possible of thoao unfortunates. There 
were vast numbers of them, who on seeing the 
boats approaching, had gone into tho watcrupto the 
neck; the enemy on the shore fired at their heads. 
Sometimes they scrambled into boats already full, 
and those who were in th^m, fearing lest they should 
be sunk, cut their hands with their swords. 

But let us quit these scenes of horror, where 
dreadful misfortunes were visited on great impru- 
dences, More tlian one cause had contributed to pre- 
vent the success of this expedition. In the first 
place, too great reliance was placed on Brittany. 
People really disposed to insurrection will break 
out, as did the Vendcans in 1793, leaders are sought 
for, implored, nay forced to put themselves at their 
head, but they do not wait to be organized, do not 
endure two years of oppression, and then rise when 
that oppression ia past. However favourably its ten- 
dencies might have been demonstrated, a superinten- 
dent liko Hoche would have prevented their manifes- 
tation. PuisayewaSjtherefore, exceedingly mistaken. 
Much might nevertheless have been done with the 
people of Brittany, and many men disposed to fight 
might have been found among them, if an expedi- 
tion of any magnitude had made its way to 
Rennes, and had driven before it the army that 
kept the country in subjection. However, to do 
this, the leaders of the insurgents should have 
acted in unison with Puisaye, and Puisaye with 


the Paris agents ; instructions the most contrary 
should not have been sent to the Chouau chiefs; 
some should not have received orders to remain 
Btatiuuary, and others should not have been de- 
spatched in directions opposite to those that 
Puissiyo had pointed out; tho emigrants should 
have understood better the nature of the war 
they were about to unrJertalce ; tl»ey should liavc 
felt leas contempt for those peasants who devoted 
themselves to their cause; the English also should 
have harboured less distrust of Puisaye, and not have 
associated another leader with him ; they should 
have given him at once all the means they in- 
tended ho slioulj have, and havo attempted this ex- 
pedition with their whole united force ; above all, 
there ought to have been a great prince at the head ' 
of this expedition : it was not absolutely necessary 
that he should be great, but he ought to have been 
the first to set foot on the shore, On seeing him, 
all obstacles would have vanislied. That dissension 
of the Vendeau leaders among themselves, between 
the Vendean leaders and the Breton leaders, be- 
tween the Breton leaders and the Paris agents, 
bfitweeii the Chnimia and tho enjigraiits, and be- 
tween Spain and England, that separation of all the 
elements of the enterprise would instantly have 
ceased. At seeing the prince, all tho onthusiaHin 
of the country would have been called into actio]). 
Everybody would liavo obeyed his orders and as- 
sisted in tho entorpriHC. Hoche might then liave been 
surrounded; and in spite of liis talents and his ac- 
tivity, ho would have been compelled to retreat 
before an inilueuco all-powerful in those parts, 
Thoi ‘0 would, it is true, still have been behind him 
thoao valiant armies which had conquered Europe; 
but Austria might have occupied them on tho 
Rhine, and prevented them from sending him any 
sufficient dotaclnnents ; tho governinont had no 
longer the vigour of the old cmnmiLteo, and the re- 
volution would havo run great risks. Displaced 
twenty years earlier, her benefits would not have 
had time to consolidate themselves; unparalleled 
efforts, immortal victories, torrents of blood, would 
all have proved fruitless to France; or if at any 
rate it Jiad not been permitted that a handful of 
fugitives should subject a bravo nation to theii’ 
yoke, they would have endangered its regenera- 
tion ; and as for themselves, they would not have 
lost their cause without defending it, and they 
would jjave done honour to their pretensions by 
their energy. 

Every thing was imputed to Puisaye and Eng- 
land by the hot-headed spirits who composed the 
royalist party. Puisaye was, in their ideas, a 
traitor, who had sold himself to Pitt, for the pur- 
pose of renewing the scenes of Toulon. It was 
nevertheless certain that Puisaye had done all that 
lay in his power. It was absurd to suppose that 
England did not wish to succeed ; her own precau- 
tions in regard to Puisaye, the selection she herself 
made of d'Hervilly for the i)urpose of preventing 
the emigrant army from being too much compro- 
mised; and lastly, the zeal with which commodoro 
WaiTen strove to save the unfortunate survivors 
in the peninsula, prove that, notwithstanding her 
temporizing inclinations, she bad not contemplated 
the hideous and base crime imputed to her. Justice 
is due to all, even to the implacable enemies of our 
I revolution and of our country. 

pp 
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Commodore Warren went to put the miserable 
wreck of the expedition on ehore in the ibIo of 
Hoiiat, and there waited for frcali orders from 
London, as also for the arrival of count d’Artois, 
who was on board the Lord Moira, to know what 
he was to do. There was nought else hufc despair 
in that little island; the emip;rants nnd the Chonana, 
in the greatest misery, and attacked by a conta- 
gious disease, abandoned themselves to recrimina- 
tions, and bitterly accused Puisaye, Still greater 
was the desperation at Aurai and at Vannes, whi- 
ther the thousand emigrants taken in arms had 
been conveyed. Hoche, after conquering them, 
had withdrawn himself from this melancholy spec- 
tacle, to follow up the pursuit of Tinteniac’s band, 
called the red army. The fate of tlie prisoners no 
longer concerned him; what could he do for them ! 
The laws existed ; he could not annul them. He 
referred it to the committee of public welfare and 
to Tallien. Tallieu set out immediately, and arrived 
In Paris on the day preceding the anniversary of 
the 9th Thevmidor. On the morrow was to be 
held, according to the new fashion adopted, in the 
very presence of tlie assembly, a /tte to commemo- 
rate the fall of Robespierre. All the representa- 
tives sat in costume; a nurncroua band played pa- 
triotic airs, vocal performers chanted the liymns of 
Chenier. Gourtois read a report of the events of 
the Ofcli Tliennidor. Tallien then read the report 
of the affair at Q,uiboron. They noticed his 
evident desire to procure for himself a double 
triumph; novertheless they loudly applauded his 
services of that clay twelvemonth, and those which 
he had so recently rendered. Iii point of fact, his 
presence had not been without its advantages to 
Hoche. On tlic same day feliere was a banquet at 
Tallien’s^ at which the principal Girondists met the 
Thermidorians. Louvet and Lanjuinais were pre- 
sent. Lanjuinais gave fora toast, “ The 9th Ther- 
midor, and the courageous deputies who overthrew 
tyranny/^ Tallien gave for a second, The eeventy- 
I tliree, the tweuty-two, the deputies, victims of 
I terror;” Louvet added these words: And their 
I Ultimate connection icith the ?««« of the M Ther- 
midor” 

Indeed, there was every reason for their uniting 
and opposing by their joint efforts the multifarious 
enemies that had risen against the republic. Great 
was tlieir joy, especially ii3 considering the danger 
they might have incurred, if the expedition in the 
west could have acted in concert with that which 
the prince of Coudd had pi'epared in the east. 

It was necessary to decide upon the fate of the 
prisoners. Many solicitations were addressed to 
the committees ; but in the present state of things 
to save them was impossible. The republicans as- 
serted that the government intended to recall 
the emigrants, restore their property, and con- 
sequently restore royalty ; the royalists, always 
presumptuous, maintained the same tiling ; they 
said that their friends governed, and they became 
more audacious the more they hoped. Toliave shown 
the least indulgence on this occasion would have 
been to justify the apprehensions of the one, and 
the fond hopes of the others. It would have been 
making the republicans desperate, and encouraging 
the royalists to the most daring attempts. The 
committee of public welfare ordered the laws to 
be put in force, and assuredly there were now no 


Moiintftinoers among the commlttoo; but it felt the 
impossibility of doing othovwiho. A conunission, 
which met at VanncBj was dirootod to (liHiinguish 
the prisonci's enlisted against tlioir will from those 
that wei’e essentially emigrants. The lath'v were 
shot. The soldiers allowed as many of tlieni to 
escape as they could. Many bravo men perished j 
but tliey had no right to be astonihlu’d at tlieir 
fate, after they had carried wnr into their own 
country and been taken in arms. Iliid she been 
leas threatened by foes of every description, and 
especially by tlieir own accomplices, the republic 
might have pardoned them ; under existing cir- 
cumstances, she could not do so. M. de Sombreuil, 
though a brave officer, gave way at the moment of 
death to an impulse unworthy of his courngeong 
bearing. He wrote a letter to commodore Warren, 
in which he accused Puisaye with all the vehemence 
of despair. He begged Hoche to send it to the 
commodore. Although this letter contained a false 
assertion, Hoche, ccunplyitig with the requests of a 
dying man, sent it to the commodore; but replied 
in a Tetter contradicting Sombreuil’s assertion. “ 1 
was,” said he, “ at the head of Humbert’s seven 
hundred grenadiers, and I declare that no capitn- 
Jfttioii was ever made.” All his contoinpoj’aries, to 
whom the character of the young general was 
known, have deemed him incapable of falsebood. 
Eyo-vviluessea, mf)reover, conbrni Ids assertion, 
Sombrcuil’s letter dirt the emigrants much mis- 
chief as well as Puisaye, and it was judged bo 
far from honourable to the memory of the uritcr, 
that it has been asserted that the rcpuhlicans 
forged it, an assertion every way woiTliy of tlio 
pitiful stories invented by the emigrants. 

While the royalist jaivty had recently experienced 
so severe a check at Q,niberon, another was being 
prepared for it in Spain. Moncey had onco nuiro 
entered Biscay, talcen Bilboa and Viitoria, and was 
closely pressing Pampeluna. The favourite who 
governed the coiuT, after having i-efused at first to 
entertain an overture for peaco made by the 
French government, at the commencement of 
the campaign, because he had not been made 
the agent, decided on negotiating himself, and 
sent the chevalier d’Yriiu’te to Bflie. The 
peace was signed at Bale with Barthdleiny, the 
envoy of the republic, on the 24th Messidor (July 
12), at tlie very moment of the disasters at Qui- 
beron. The conditions were, the restitution of all 
conquests France had taken from Spain, and as an 
equivalent the cession of the Spanish part of Saint 
Domingo to ourselves. France made great con- 
cessionfl for a mere illusory advantage, for Saint 
Domingo no longer belonged to any body; but tliesa 
concessions were dictated by the wisest policy. 
France could not want any thing the other side of 
the Pyrenees ; she had no interest in weakening 
Spain; she ought, on the contrary, had it been 
possible, tohave restored to that power the strength 
she hart lost in a conflict so detrimental to the 
interests of the two nations. 

The peace was hailed with the moat lively joy 
by every one who wislmd vvell to France and the 
republic. There was now one more power detached 
from the coalition, a Bourbon who acknow- 
ledged the republic ; and there were two disposa- 
ble armies to send to the Alps, to the west, and to 
the Rhine. The rojaliats were in despair. The 
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Pai'is agents in particular, were apprehensivB lest NeckcrandtheMaiii,tohave prevented the junction 
their iutriguea should be^ divulged ; they dreaded of the two French armies, and to have taken some 
a communication of their letters sent to Spain, favourable opijortunity to fall upon ouo or the othen 
England would then have seen all that they had The Austrian generals had every opportunity for 
said of her ; and though that power was loudly taking the initiative, for they were in possession 
blamed for the affair of Quiberon, yet elie was of Meiitz, and could debouch on the left bank 
now the only one that could afford money ; it was whenever they pleased. 

necessary therefore to keep on good terms with The French took the initiative. After conaider- 
her, with the intention of cheating her, if it were able delays, the Dutch biirka at last got up as high 
possible*. as Dusseldorf, and Jourdan prepared to cross the 

Another not less important success was that Rhine. On the 20th Friictidor (September 6), he 
gained by the armies of Jourdan and PIchegru. crossed over at Eichelcanip, DusseMorf, and Neu- 
After many delays, it was at length settled that wied, by a very bold inauceuvre; he advanced by 
they should cross the Rhine. The French and the the road from Diis&eldorf to Frankfort, between the 
Austrian armies came up face to face with one line of the Prussian neutrality and the Rhine, and 
another on the two banks of the river, from Bale arrived near the Lalin on the fourth complementary 
as far as Dusscldorf. The defensive position of day* (September 20). At the same moment, 
tlie Austrians upon the Rhine was moat judiciously Pichcgim had orders to attempt the passage on the 
chosen. The fortrebses of Dnaseldorf and Ehren- Upper Rhine, and to summon Manheini to sur- 
breitstein covered their right ; Mentz, Manlicim, render. That flourishing city, threatened with a 
and Philipsburg covered their centre and their bombardment, Burrendered, contrary to all ex-pec-"" 
left; the Neeker and the Main, rising not far from tuition, on the fourth complementary day (Sep- 
the Danube and running in nearly a parallel direc- tember 20). From that moment the French had 
tiou towards the Rhine, formed two important all the advantage. Pichegru therefore being es- 
lines of communication with tho hereditary states, tablished at Manheim, had to draw his whole* 
brought abunclanoo of sujjpllcs, and covered the two army thither, and to effect a junction with Joiirdaji 
flanka of tho army that intended to act concentri- in the valley of tho Main. They would then he 
cally towards Mentz. Tho plan to be followed upon able to cut olf the two Austrian generals, and to act 
this hold of battle wjis tlio same for tho Austrians concentrically betwecji tho Main and the Necltar, 
as for tho French, tlio one and tho other (in tho It was of extreme importance to draw Jourdan 
opinion of a grout captain and a celobratod critic) from his position between the line of iioutraliLy and 
aliould Iiava Ijpeti inclined to act concontrically the Rhine, for his army not having the nioana of 
befcwouii tho Main and the Nccker, Tho French sullicicut conveyance for its provisions, and not 
armies of Jourdap and Pichegru ought to have at- being able to treat the country as that of an enemy, 
tempted to pass the Rhino towards Meutz, no hie army would in all probability soon bo in want 
great distance from one another, then to join in of actual necessaries if he did not inarch in ad- 
tho valley of the Main, to separate Clerfait from vaneo. 

Wurmser ; and to ascend between the Nockor Thus at this moment every thing went well with 
and the Main, striving to beat in their turn tho the republic. Peace with Spain, tho destruction of 
two Austrian gonorals. In like manner, tho two the expedition fitted out by England for the coast 
Austrian generals ought to have endeavoured to of Brittany, the passage of tho Rhine, and the sue- 
concentrate theiuselves, in order to debouch by cessful attacks in Gex’maiiy. Tlie republic pos- 
Meutz upon the left bank and to fall upon Jour- eesaed all these advantages at once. It was for lier 
dan or Pichegru, If they had been anticipated, generals and her government to take advantage of 
if the Rhine had been crossed at one point, they so many propitious events, 

BhouW have concentrated themaelves between the . „( first terraeci mm-cuMiid,,, ^ term 

the reader will perceive obviously dhtasieful at this period. 

• The 5tli Tolume of Pulaaye provea this. Ante, p, 3711, col. 2. Ttcme, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

INTRIGUES OP THE R0TAT,IST PARTY ik THE pPCTIONS, — RETVRH OP THE EMIGRANTS. PERaECUTION 'OP THE 
PATRIOT tPARTV. — THE DIRECTORt At CONSTITUTION, CALtEP OP THE YEAR HI., AND THE DECRBES OP THE 5tH 
AND IStH PRUOXIDOR.— the CONSTITUTION AND DBCRCB8 ACCEPTED BY THE PRIMARY ASSEMBtlBS O? FRANCE 
—THE SECTIONS OP PARIS REBEL AGAINST THE DECREES OP PRUCTIDOR AND AGAINBT THE CONVENTIUN- 
THE EVENTS OP 13 VENDAmIAIRE; AND DEFEAT OF TUB INSURGENT SECTIONS.— THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
CLOSED ITS sittings. 

Beaten on the frontiers, and abandoned by the resign her powers, when France should meet to 
court of Spain, on whom it placed the greatest elect fresh representatives^ when a new assembly 
reliance, the royalist party was reduced to intrigue should supply the place of that which had so long 
at home ; and it must he confessed that at this reigned, was more favourable than any other for 
moment, Paris offered a wide field for their in- secret counter-revolutionary designs, 
trigues. Tho work of the constitution was ad- The most active passions were fermenting in the 
vaucing; the time when the convention was to sections of Paris. There were no royalists there, 
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but the aectiona served tlio cause of royalty with- 
out intending it. They had made a point of 
opposing the Terrorists ; they had animated them- 
selves by the conflict; they also wanted to perse- 
cute, and they were embittered against the con- 
vention, who would not allow the persecution to be 
pushed to great lengths. They wore always ready 
to remember that terror had issuedfromher body; 
they required at her hands a constitution and laws, 
r.nd the termiiintion of the long dictatorship she 
had exorcised. Most of those who called for this 
cared nought whatever for tlie Bourhons. These 
men were Iho wealthy tiers-ttat of 1709 > these 
were the merchants, shopkeepers, landowners, ad- 
vocates, and writers, who wished at length for the 
establishment of the laws and the enjoyment of 
their rights; there were also the young men, who I 
were sincerely republican, bnt blinded by their 
zeal against the revolutionary system; there were 
also many ambitious men, newspaper writers, or 
speakers in the sections, who, to ensure a place for 
themselves, wanted that tho convention should 
retire before them : behind this mass tiig 1 ‘oyaliats 
concealed themselves. Among tlicse wore to be 
found some few emigrants, some few returned 
priests, some few creatiives of the old court who 
had lost their places, and many time-serving and 
cowardly persons, who dreaded a troublous time of 
liberty. These last did not frequent the sections, 

; but the former attended them vegulaidy, aud em- 
ployed all possible means to agitate them. The 
instructions given by the royalist agents to their 
I creatures was to adopt the language of tho sec- 
I tioniats, to demand tbe same things, to insist-like 
them ort the punishment of the Terrorists, the 
completion of the constitution, the trial of tho 
Mountaineer deputies, but yet to call for all these 
things with greater violence than necessary, so as 
to compromise the sections with the convention, 
and to provolce new commotions, for every cotniuo- 
tiou was a chance for them, and would at any rate 
raise a disgust against so tumultuous a republic. 

J’ortunately such proceedings were not practic- 
able except at Paris, for that is always the most 
agitated city in France ; that is the place where 
public concerns are discussed witli most warmth, 
there it is that people have the desire and the pre- 
tension of influencing the government, and that is 
the place where opposition always emanates. Ex- 
cept at Lyons, Marseillos, and Toulon, where men 
were slaughtering one another, the rest of France 
took infinitely less share in these political agita- 
tions than the sections of Paris. 

To all that they said, or caused to be said, in the 
sections, the intriguers in tho service of royalism 
added pamphlets and articles in the newspapers. 

■ According to their usual mode, they uttered false- 
hoods, assumed an importancetlieydid not possess, 
aud wrote abroad, stating that they had seduced 
the principal leaders of the government. It was 
from the utterance of these falsehoods that they 
procured money, and that was how they had re- 
cently obtained some thousand pounds sterling, 
fwm England. It is nevertheless certain that if 
they bad uot gained either Tallien or Hoche, as 
they alleged, they had at least gained over some 
convention folks, perhaps two or t^ree. Bovere and 
Saladin Were mentioned as two fiery revolutiomats, 
who had now become violent reactionists. It is also 
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beliovcd that they had influenced by more dcUcato 
means some few of those doputics holding middle 
opinions, who posses-sod some inclination towards a 
repreaeiifcative monarchy, that is, towards a Bour- 
bon professedly bound bylaws afler tho English, 
notion. To Picliegru had been offered a mansion, 
money, and cannon ; to some few legislators or 
members of the committees, it may have been said, 
France is too extensive to be a republic ; she 
would be much happier with a king, responsible 
ministers, hereditary peers, and deputies,” This 
idea, without being suggested, would naturally 
Occur to more than one person, especially to those 
who were qualified to become deputies or heredi- 
tary peers. MM, Lanjuinais and Boissy d'Anglas, 
Henri LaviviM’e and Lesage (of Eure and Loire), 
were then looked upon as royalists at heart. 

We thus see that the means of the agents were 
not vei'y powerful ; but they were quite sufficient 
to disturb the public tranquillity, to unsettle opi- | 
nions, and especially to recal to the memory of the 
French those Bourbons, the only enemies the re- 
public still had, and whom its arms luul not been 
able to conquer, because recollections are not to bo 
destroyed with bayonets. 

Among tho seventy-three there was more than 
one monarchist; but in general they were republi- 
cans. The Girondists were all or nearly all of 
them tho same. Noverlheless the coimter-revolu- 
, tionary journals praised them with groat warmth, 
and hud thus succeeded in rendering them sus- 
pected with tho Thermidnrians. To protect tlicm- 
selves against these eulogies, the seventy-three mid 
the twenty-two protested their attachment to the 
republic; for at that time nobody (lm*st speak with 
apathy of the republic. What a frightful cimtra- 
diction would it have been, in fact, if people hud 
not wished it well, to have sacrificed so much 
blood and treasure for its establishment, to have 
immolated tfiousands of Frenchmen either in civil 
or in foreign war 1 It was therefore a matter of 
expedience to wish the republic well, or at least to 
say so. However, notwithstanding these protesta- 
tions, the Thermidorians were distrustful ; they 
reckoned only upon M. Daunou, whose integrity ' 
and sti’ict principles were well known, and on ' 
Louvet, whose ardent mind had contmued to be 
j republican. The latter, indeed, after losing so 
I m.any illustrious friends, and running so many 
risks, did not comprehend that all this could be in 
I vain; he had no idea that so many valuable lives 
I had been sacrificed to bring about royalty; ho had 
cordially joined the Thermidorians. The Thermi- 
doriana united themselves from day to day with the 
Mountaineers, with that jnass of unshaken repub- 
licans, a very great number of whom they had sa- 
crificed. 

Tljey desired, in the first place, that some course 
should be taken against the return of the emigrants, 
who continued to make their appearance in shoals, 
some with false passports and by fictitious names, 
others under the pretext of coming to solicit their 
erasure from the lists. Almost every ono of them 
produced false certificates of residence, said that 
they had not been out of France, and had merely con- 
cealed themselves, or that they had been proceeded 
against only on account of the events of the 3 1st of 
May. Under the pretence of memorializing the 
committee of general safety, they filled Paris, and 
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some of them contributed to the agitations of the 
sections. Among tho moat (Uatinguiahed person- 
ages who had returned to Paris was Madame de 
Steel who had recently made hei’ appearance in 
France in company «ith her liuaband, the ainbas- 
sador of Sweden. She had thrown open her with- 
drawing room, u’hero she indulged her natiirai 
ability to display her brilliant talents. A republic 
was far from iinac*ee]dab]c to the firmness of her 
characterjbut she would not have been reconciled to 
it unless she had seen her proscribed friends take a 
shining part therein, and uover more see those 
revolutionists who doubtless passed for energetic 
men, but who were gross men and deficient in intel- 
lect. Everybody was willing enough to receive at 
their hands the salvation of the republic, but at the 
same time desirous to repel them at once from 
taking any share in the debates or the government. 
Foreigners of distinction, all the ambassadors, the 
men of letters moat celebrated for their wit, met at 
tho house of Madame de StUel. It was no longer 
Madame Tallieii^s witlidrawing room, but Madame 
de Stael’a that now attracted everybody’s regard, 
and this fact of itself deinonslratod the elmiige that 
French society had undergone during the last six 
months. It wassaiJtliat Madame de StUel interceded 
for tho emigrants; it was assorted that she wanted 
the recall of Nnrljonno, Jaucourt, and BovemI 
others. Legendre dououneod her from the tribune 
in form. Complaints wore made in the newspapers 
of tho induunco which exclusive sucieties, iiobiling 
around tho foreign amhassadorH, wanted to exer- 
cise, and in short tho Ruspension of tho oraanrcB 
from tho lists was (h'luaiuh'd. Tlio Thermidorians, 
inoroovor, caused it to ho further decreed, that 
every oinigvant, returned for the purpose of aoUcit- 
iiig tho erasure of liis name from tho lists, was 
hound to repair to his cunnuune, and thci’c await 
tlie decision of the committee of general safety 
They expected by this meiisuro to rid the capital of 
a multitude of intriguers, who contributed to the 
general agitation. 

The Thermidorians wished at tho same time to 
put a stop to the persecutions against the patriots; 
they had, through the committee of general safety, 
liberated Pache, Bouchotte, and the notoriouB 
Hdron, and many others. It must be admitted, 
that they might have made a better selection than 
this last for the purpose of doing justice to the pa- 
triots. The sections had, as we have seen, already 
presented petitions on the subject of these dis- 
charges; they now petitioned again. The- commit- 
tees replied, that the patriots who were in conHue- 
ment ought to he brought at once to trial, and not 
be detained any longer if they werd innocent. To 
propose their trial was, in fact, to propose their dis- 
charge, for their offences were generally those poli- 
tical offences indefinable in their very nature. With 
the exception of some members of the revolutionary 
committees, rendered notorious by atrocious ex- 
cesses, the greater number could not legally be 
condemned. Several sections cam# to desire that a 
few days’ longer sitting should be granted them, 
that they might collect evidence to justify the ap- 
prehension and tho disarming of those whom they 
had confined; they stated that, at the first moment 
they had not been able either to inquire for proofs 


«r to asaigii causes; but tlicy declared their readi- 
ness to iuruish them. No attention waa paid to 
these proposition^, which cloaked tho desiri.* to aa- 
seinblo together, and to obtain the further sittings; 
and tho draught of a decree for bringing to trial 
tho imprisoned patriots was demanded from the 
committees. 

A violent dispute arose concerning this draught 
decree. Some were for sending the patriots before 
tho depnrtinicntal tribunals; others suspecting local 
influeiices, wore opposed to this mode of trial, and 
proposed that a conunissioii of twelve members 
should bo chosen from among the convention, to be 
the triers of the impidsoned poraons, to release 
those against whom the charges preferred were iii- 
sufificieiit, and to send the others before the crimi- 
nal tribunal. They alleged that this commission, 
disconnected with the animosities that agitated the 
departments, would do more substantial justice, 
and would not confouud the patriots compromised 
by the ardour of their zeal with the guilty men 
who had participated in the cruelties of the decem- 
viral tyranny. All the determined euenhea of the 
patriots rose up against tlie idea of tin's commis- 
sion, which waa about to act just in the same way 
aa the committee of general safety renewed after 
tho 0th Thermidor had done, namely, to discharge 
them rw woMtf. Tliey asked liow it was possible 
that a cominisKion of twelve members could try 
twenty or twenty-five thousand cases. The only 
answer made to this waa, <luit they would follow 
the example of tho committee of general safety, 
who imd tried eighty or one luindred tliousand wIkmi 
tho prmona were opened. But this wastlio very mode 
of trial that was found fault with. After a debate 
which lasted several days, intermingled with peti- 
tions, every Buceecding one bolder than tho previous, 
it was at length settled that the patriots Hhmild be 
tried by the tribunals of the departments, and the 
decree was sent back to the conmiitteoa to qualify 
some of its secondary arrangements. It was found 
necessary also to consent to the continuation of the 
I’cport concerning the deputies compromised in 
regard to their iniBbiuns. The assembly decreed 
the arrest* of Lequinio, Lanofc, Lefiot, Dupin, Bo, 
Piorey, Maxieu, Chaudon-HoiiSBeau, Laphuiclie, 
and Fouch<? ; proceedings wci'e also commenced 
against Lebon. At this moment the convention 
Imd as many of its members in prison as in tlje 
time of terror. Thus the advocates of clemency 
liad ijotjjiug to regret, and h.ad returned evil for 
evil. 

The constitution had been presented by the com- 
mission of eleven. It was discussed during the 
three mouths of Messidor, Thermidor, and Fruc- 
tidor, year HI., and was decreed article by article 
with very little altcx'atiou. Its authors were Lesage, 
Daunou, Boissy d’Auglas, Creuz^-Latouche, Ber- 
lier, Louvet, LariSvellim’e-LiSpcaux, Lanjuinais, 
Durand-Maillane, Baudin (of the Ardeunes), and 
Thibaudeau. Sieyes did not desire to* become a 
member of that eomraissionj for in regard to his 
notions as to what a constitution ought to be, he 
.was more dogmatic on that point than on any 
thing else. Constitutions were the solo topic ofre- 
flexians that had occupied his whole life, I'hey 
were his peculiar study. He had one ready made 


• Decree of tho 18th August. 


* Decrees of the 8th and 9th August, 1796. 
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in Ilia head, and lie Avaa not a man to sacrifice it. 

' He c.ime, therefore, to propose it in his own name, 

1 and apart from the commission. The assembly, 

I out of respect for his genius, were willing enough 
to hear him, but did not adopt hia draught of a 
constitution. We shall see it brought forward on 
a subsequent occasion, and it will then be time to 
make tho reader acquainted with that conception, 
an event in the history of the human understand- 
ing. That which was adopted kept pace with the 
progress the public mind had made. In 179L 
men \vere yet such novices, and so good-natured 
withal, that they could not conceive the existence 
of an aristocratic body controlling the will of the 
national representation, and they had nevertheless 
admitted and retained with respect, nay, almost 
with affection, the royal power. On reflexion, 
however, they would have seen that an aristocratic 
body belongs to all countries, and that it is more 
particularly adapted to republics j that a great 
state may do very well without a king, but never 
without a senate. In 1795 they had just witnessed 
the disorders to which a single assembly is ex- 
posed, and they consented tn the establishment of 
ft legislative body divided into two assemblies; they 
were then leas irritated against aristocracy than I 
against royaHy, because, in fact, they dreaded the 
latter still more. Accordingly they took greater 
care to protect themselves against it in the forma- 
tion of an executive power. There was in the 
conjmi<;sfon a monai’c’hic.al party, consisting of Le- 
sage, Tjanjuinaia, Duraiid-Maillane, and Boisay 
d’Anglas. This party proposed a president; it 
was refused, “Some day, perhaps,** said Louvet, 
“they will appoint a Bourbon.*’ Baudin (of the 
Anieiines) and Daunou proposed two consuls; 
others wanted three. The praferenco was given 
to five directors, deciding by a majority. There 
was not imparted to this executive power any one 
of the essential prerogatives of royalty, such ns 
inviolability, the sanction of the laws, the judicial 
power, or the right of peace and war. It pos- 
sessed the mere inviolability of the deputies, the 
promulgation and the execution of the laws, the 
conduct but not the voting of war, and the negotia- 
tion and not the ratification of treaties. 

Such was the basis on which the directorial con- 
stitution was founded. The assembly in conse- 
qiienco decreed : 

A council called the Five Hundred, composed 
of five hundred members, of at least thirty years 
of age, having solely the right of proposing laws, 
renewing itself as to one-third of its nicmberB 
every year; 

A council called the A 7 n>ient$, composed of 
two hundred and fifty members, of at least forty 
years of age, all either widowers or married^ hav- 
ing the. power to give the final assent {sdnetion) to 
laws, renewing itself also by one-third; 

Lastly, An executive Directory, composed of five 
members, deciding by a majority, renewing itself 
annually by one-fifth, possessing responsible minis- 
ters, promulgating the laws and enforcing their 
execution, having the disposal of the land and 
naval forces, the foreign affairs, the authority of 
repelling the first hostilities, but not the power to 
make war without the consent of the legislative 
body, negotiating treaties and submitting them to 
the ratification of the legislative body, excepting 


scci’Ot articles, which it should have the authority 
to stipulate, provided they were not inconsistent 
with or repugnant to the open articles. 

AU these powers were appointed in the manner 
following : 

All citizens of the age of twenty-mie years were to 
meet as of right in primary assembly on every first 
d.ayofthe month of Prairiiil and nominate electoral 
aasemblics. These electoral assemblies were to meet 
every 20th Prairial, and nominate tlie two councils ; 
and the two councils to nominate the directory. It 
was considered that the executive power, being 
nominated by the legislative power, would be more 
dependent upon it; it was thus settled by a reason 
deduced from circumstances. The republic being 
not as yet identified with the ordinary feelings of 
France, and being rather an opinion of men who 
had gained experience, or else persons compro- 
mised in the revolution, than ii general sentiment, 
it was not considered expedient to entrust the 
formation of the executive power to the masses. 
It was considered therefore, that in the first years 
especially, the authors of tho revolution, who would 
naturally predominate in the legislative body, would 
choose directors well fitted for tlie defenco of their 
own production. 

Tho judicial authority was committed to elective 
judges. Justices of the peace were instituted, A 
civil tribunal was established in each department, 
trying as a court of the first instance the causes of 
' the department, and in appeal tlios© of tlie con- 
tiguous departments. There was added a criminal 
court, composed of five judges and a jury. 

There were to be no communal assemblies, but 
municipal and departimeiital administmtlons, com- 
posed of three, five, or more members, accox’ding 
to the population; they were to be formed by way 
of election. Expei’ience caused the adoption of 
minor and also more important arrangements. 
Thus the legislative body itself designated its seat, 
and might transfer it to the commima it chose to 
select. No law could be discussed without three 
previous readings, unless it were considered to bo 
an emergent measure, and acknowledged as such 
by the council of the ancients. This was a method 
of preventing those very sudden resolutions, so 
speedily rescinded, which the convention had so 
frequently taken. Lastly, every society calling 
itself popular, holding its sittings in public, with 
secretary, tribunes, and corresponding societies in 
connection with it, was prohibited. The press was 
entirely free; the emigrants were banished for 
ever from the territory of the republic j the na- 
tional domains were irrevocably secured to the 
purchasers ; all religions were declared tolerated, 
although not recognized or paid by the state. 

Such was the constitution by which it was hoped 
to maintain France as a republic. One important 
question pi'eseiited itself; the constituent assembly, 
from an ostentation of disinterestedness, had ex- 
cluded itself from the new legislative body, who 
became its substitute; would tho convention do the 
same 1 It must be admitted that such a dctei’- 
mmation would have been a great miscarriage. 
Among a fickle people, who, after living fourteen 
centuries under monarchy, had overthrown it in a 
moment of enthusiasm, the republic was not so 
identified with their habits that its establishment 
could be left to the mere course of things. The 
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! revolution could not be well dcl'cndcd except by its 
I originutoi's. Tbo cmiventioii waa chielly cotriposed 
of conbtituenta and members of the Icgislativo as- 
sembly : she eumprahonded tliu men who had 
abolished the aneiciit feudal constitution on the 
I4th of July and the 4fcli of August, 17^9, who had 
overturned the throne on the 10th of August, who 
had on the 21st of January Bacrificed the head of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and who had for three years 
been maldng unparalleled elforts against all Eu- 
rope to maintain tlieir institvition; they alone wero 
capable of effectually defendiug tho revolution, now 
rendered durable in the directorial constitution. 
Thus, without ostcutatiously priding themselves 
upon a vain disiutereatednesa, they decreed on the 
5th Fructidor (August 22nd), that the new legis- 
lative body should be composed of two-thirds of 
the convention, atid that no more than a now third 
should be elected. The question was to ascertain 
whether the convention should herself designate tlie 
two-thirds to be retained, or whether she would per- 
mit that duty to devolve upon tho electoral assem- 
blies. After a tremendous dispute, it was agreed 
on the I3th Fructidor (August 30tli), that the 
electoral assemblies should undertake this eelce- 
tion. It was settled that the primary asaerabliea | 
should meet on the 20bh Fructidor (September 6), 
to accept the constitution aa well as the two decrees 
of tho 5tli and tho l3tU Fructidor. Moreover, it was 
docrood, tliat artor having giveji their votes upon 
the constitution and tlio decrees, the primai’y as- 
setnbliea should again meet and should at once 
make, that is to say in tho year III. (1705) the 
oloctions for tho 1st Prairial in tho following yoiii*. 
Tho coiivenlioii by this announced her intention of 
resigning tho dietutorshii), and of putting the con- 
stitution into operation. She decreed also Miat the 
armies, nllhoiigli ordinarily deprived of the riglit 
of deliberating, should nevertheless assemble on 
the field of battle they should then occupy, for 
the purposo of voting the constitution. It was 
but proper, it was said, that those who lind to 
defend tlie constitution should also bo allowed to 
assent thereto. This was giving the armies an 
interest in the revolution by their very vote. 

These resolutions had been hardly adopted be- 
fore the enemies of the convention, so numerous 
and BO diverse, discovered how deeply they ^Vere 
mortified by them. The greatest part of them 
cared but little about the constitution. Any con- 
stitution whatever would liave suited them, provided 
it allowed a general renewal of all tile mem- 
bers of the government. The royalists wished for 
this renewal, to produce disturbance, to bring to- 
gether the greatest possible number of persona of 
their choice, and to make the republic herself sub- 
servient to the cause of royalty*, they wished for 
this renewal, more especially in order to get rid of 
the conventionalists, so deeply interested in oppos- 
ing counter-revolution, and to bring forward new 
men, inexperienced, not compromised, and more 
easy to be led. Many literary cbaractei's, writers, 
unknown persona eager to start upon the career of 
polities, not from a spirit of counter-revolution, 
'but from personal ambition, were also desirous of 
tliia complete renewal, so as to have a greater 
number of places open for them to occupy. Both 
the one aud the other dispersed thethaelves among 
the sections, and excited them against the decrees. 


The convontiun, they said, wanted to keep lierHolf 
for ever in power; she talked of the rights of the 
people, and yet postponed the exercise of them for 
an iiidcfinito period ; she arbitrarily settled their 
election, aud would not permit them to prefer the 
men who had remained unspotted from cihno; slio 
w.antod to rotain by force a majority composed of 
men who had covered France with scaffolds. Thus, 
added they, the new legislature would nut be freed 
from the terrorists; thus it was that France would 
not be perfectly assured in respect of lier future 
state, and could not rest in the assurance of never 
witnessing the revival of a liomble system. These 
declamations had their efiect upon the minds of tho 
many : the entire of the trading community of the 
sections, who were content with the new institu- 
tions such us they were given to them, but who had 
an excessive dread of the return of terror; sincere 
but unreflecting moji, who dreamt of a faultless 
republic, and who desired to place a new and spot- 
less generation in power; young men enamoured 
of the same chimeras, the imaginations of many I 
captivated with novelty, saw with the most lively re- | 
grot tho convention thus keep itself ou foot for two I 
or three years. The tribo of newapaperwriters w.as | 
in commotion. A great number of men who pos- 
sessed some consideration in litevaturo, and who 
bad figured in the former asbcmblies, appeared in 
tho tribunes of the sections. MM. Suard, Murcllet, 

! Laei'otuilo junior, Fi^vde, Yaublanc, Pastorot, Du- 
pont de Nemours, Quatremere do Q,uiitcy, Dolalot, 
tho flory convert Lnharpo, general Miranda, who 
had escaped from tho prisons in which ho had 
boon confined for his conduct at Neerwimlen, the 
Spaniard Mavchenna, withdrawn from tho pro- 
scription of his friends the Girondists, and Le- 
maitro, the lioatl of the royalist agency, distin- 
guished themselves by pamphlets or by vohcinent 
speeches in tlm sections : the dls&atibl'action was 
universal. 

Thu plan to bo pursued was quite simple; it was 
merely to accept the constitution, and reject the 
decrees. This was wliat was proposed to be don© 
in Paris, and what all tho sections in France were 
exhorted to do also. But the intriguei’a who agi- 
tated the sections, nnd who wished to urge opposi- 
tion forward to insurrection, desired a more com- 
plicated plan. Their object was that the primary 
assemblies, after they had accepted the constitu- 
tion, and rejected the decrees of the 5tli and 13th 
Fructidor, should make themselves permanent; 
that they should declare tlie powers of the conven- 
tion expired, and the electoral asaemblics free to 
choose their deputies from wheresoever they 
pleased; lastly, that they should not consent to 
separate till after the installation of the new legis- 
lative body. The agents of Lemaitra acquainted 
the envii’OJis of Paris with this plan; they wrote to 
Normandy, where there was great intriguing in 
favour of the constitution of 1791 j to Brittany, to 
the Gironde, and to every quarter with which they 
had correspondences. One of their letters was 
seized and made public from the tribune. The 
convention saw without alarm the preparations 
malting against her, and awaited with calmness the 
decision of the pripiary aasemblies of all France, 
certain that the majority would declare itself in 
her favour. Nevertheless, suspecting the inten- 
tion of a new conflict, she ordered some troops to 
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in liis head, and ho was not a man to sacHfice it. 
He came, tlierefore, to propose it iii his own name, 
and apart from the commisaioTi. The assembly, 
out of respect for his genius, were willing enough 
to hear him, but did not adopt his draught of a 
constitution. We shall see it brought forward on 
a subsequent occasion, and it will then be time to 
raahe the reader acquainted with that conception, 
an event in the history of the huinan understand- 
ing, That which was adopted kept pace witli the 
progress the public mind had made. In 1791, 
men were yet such novices, and so good-natured 
withal, that they could not conceive the existence 
of an aristocratic body controlling the will of the 
national representation, and they had nevertheless 
admitted and retained with respect, nay, almost 
with affection, t}je royal power. On reflexion, 
however, they would have seen that an aristocratic 
body belongs to all countries, and that it is more 
particularly adapted to republics j that a great 
state may do very well without a king, but never 
witlioiit a senate. In 1795 they had just witnessed 
the disorders to which a single assembly is ex- 
posed, and tbey consented to the establishment of 
a legislative body divided into two assemblies; they j 
were then less irritated against aristocracy than 
against royalty, because, in fact, they dreaded the 
latter still more. Accordingly they took greater 
care to protect themselves against it in the forma- 
tion of an executive power. There was in the 
commission a nionarchical party, conaiatlng of Lo- 
sace, Lanjuinais, Durnnd-Maillane, and Boiasy 
(VAriglas. This party proposed n president; it 
was refitsecl, “ Soma day, perliaps,” said Louvet, 

“ they will appoint a Bourbon.’* Baudin (of the 
Ardennes) and Daunou proposed two consuls; 
others wanted three. The preforenco was given 
to five directors, deciding by a majority. There 
was not imparted to this executive power any one 
of the essential prerogatives of royaltj’, such as 
inviolability, the sanction of the laws, the judicial 
power, or the right of peace and war. It pos- 
sessed the mere inviofabiiity of the deputies, the 
promulgation and the execution of the laws, the 
conduct but not the voting of war, and the negotia- 
tion and not the ratification of treaties. 

Such was the basis on which the directorial con- 
stitution was founded. Tlie assembly in conse- 
quence decreed : 

A council called the Five Hundred, composed 
of five hundred members, of at least thirty ye.ara 
of age, having solely the right of proposing laws, 
renewing itself as to one-third of its members 
every year; 

A council called the Anclentf, composed of 
two hundi’ed and fifty members, of at least forty 
years of age, all either widowers or marriedj hav- 
ing the pbwer to give the final assent (sankion) to 
laws, renewing itself also by one-third; 

Lastly, An executive Directory, composed of five 
members, deciding by a majority, renewing itself 
annually by one-fifth, possessing responsible minis- 
ters, promulgating the laws and enforcing their 
execution, having the disposal of the land and 
naval forces, the foreign affairs, the authority of 
repelling the first hostilities, but not the power to 
make war without the consent of the legislative 
body, negotiating treaties and submitting them to 
the ratification of the legislative body, excepting 


secret articles, which it should have the aulliority 
to stipulate, provided they were not inconaistent 
with or repugnant to the open articles. 

All these powers were appointed in the mannor 
following : 

All citizens of the age of tw’cnty-one years were to 
meet as of right in primary aaaembly on every first 
day of the month of Prairial and nominate electoral 
assemblies. These electoral assemblies were to meet 
every 20th Prairial, and iioniinato the two councils; 
and the two councils to nominate the directory. It I 
was considered that the executive power, being , 
nominated by the legislative power, would be more 
dependent upon it; it was thus settled by a reason i 
deduced from circumstances. Tlie republic being 
not as yet identified with the ordinary feelings of ' 
France, and being rather nn opinion of men who ' 
had gained experience, or else persons compro- 
mised in the revolution, than a general sentiment, 
it was not considered expedient to entrust the i 
formation of the executive power to the masses. 
It was considered therefore, that in the first years 
especially, the authors of the revolution, who would 
naturally predominate in the legislative body, would 
choose directors well fitted for the defence of their 
own production, .. 

The judicial authority was commitfed to elective 
judges. Justices of the peace were instituted. A 
civil tribunal was established in each department, 
trying as a court of the first instance the causes of 
the department, and in appeal those of the con- 
tiguous departments. There was added a oriminal 
court, composed of five judges and a jury. 

There wore to be no communal a'3.sem))liefl, but 
municipal and departimental administrations, com- 
posed of three, five, or more membei’s, according 
to the population: they were to be formed by way 
of election. Experience caused the adoption of 
minor and also more important arrangements. 
Thus the legislative body itself design.ated its seat, 
and might transfer it to the commune it chose to 
select. No law could be discussed without three 
previous readings, unless it were considered fo be 
an emergent measure, and acknowledged as such 
by the council of the ancients, This was a method 
of preventing those very sudden resolutions, so 
speedily rescinded, which the convention had so 
frequently taken. Lastly, every society calling 
itself populai', holding its sittings in public, with 
secretary, tribunes, and corresponding societies in 
connection with it, was prohibited. The press was 
entirely free ; the emigrants were banished for 
ever from the territory of the republic ; the na- 
tional domains were irrevocably secured to the 
purchasers j all religions were declared tolerated, 
although not recognized or paid by the state. 

Such was the constitution by which it was hoped 
to maintain Franco as a republic. One important 
question prcseiited itself*, the constituent assembly, 
from an ostentation of disinterestedness, had ex- 
cluded itself from the new legislative body, who 
became its substitute; would the convention do the 
same ? It must be admitted that such a deter- 
mination would have been a great miscarriage. 
Among a fickle people, who, after living fourteen 
centuries under monarchy, had overthrown it in a 
moment of enthusiasm, tho repuhlio was not so 
identified with their habits that its establishment 
could be left to the mere coume of things. The 
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revolution could nut Ijo well defended except by its 
originators. The convention was chiefly cuinposcd 
of constituents and nieinbera of tlio logialativo as- 
Boiubly : she comprclieuded tlio itieu who Imd 
abolished tho ancient feudal cenatitutiau on the 
I4tli of July and tho 4tli of August, 1789, who bad 
overturned tho throne on the 10th of August, who 
had on the 21st of January sacrifleed the head of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and who had for three years 
been making unparalleled efforts against all Eu- 
rope to maintain tlioir institution; they alone were 
capable of effectually defending the revolution, now 
rendered durable in tho directorial constitution. 
Thus, without ostentatiously priding themselves 
upon a v.ain cUsiuterestedness, they decreed on the 
5th Fruetldor (August 22nd], that the new legis- 
lative body should be composed of two-thirds of 
the convention, and that no more than a new OiM 
should be elected. The question was to ascertain 
whether the convention should herself designate the 
two-thirds to be retained, or whether she would per- 
mit that duty to devolve upon tho electoral assem- 
blies. After a iromeudous dispute, it was agreed 
on the 13th Fructidor (August 30th], that the 
eleetoral assemblies should undertake this selec- 
tion. It was settled that tho primary assemblies 
should moot on tho 20th Fruotidor (September 6), 
to aooept tho constitution as well as tlio two decrees 
of tho fith and tlio 13th Fructidor. Moreover, it was 
ducreod, that after having given tliuir votes upon 
tile oonslUution and tlio dcci'ocs, tlio primary as- 
bemhliea should again nioct and slumld at oiieo 
make, that is to say in tlio year III, (1705] the 
olcothjiia for tlio 1st Prairlal in the following year. 
Tho ooiivontimi by this announced her iutenliou of 
resigning the dietatorahip, and of putting tho con- 
stitution into operation, kio docroad also tliat tho 
armies, althoiigli ordinarily deprived of tho right 
of dolihevating, should nevertlioloss assemblo on 
the Held of battle they should then oeeupy, for 
the purpose of voting tho constitution. It was 
but proper, it was said, that those who had to 
defend tho constitution should also bo allowed to 
assent thereto. This was giving the artuies an 
intoresl in tlio revolution by tlieir very vote. 

These resolutions had been hardly adopted be- 
fore tho enemies of the convention, so nunierona 
and so diverse, discovered how deeply they rlrero 
mortified by them. The greatest part of them 
cared but little about the constitution. Any con- 
stitution whatever would have suited them, provided 
it allowed a general renewal of all tho mem- 
bers of the government. The royalists wished for 
this renewal, to produce disturbance, to bring to- 
gether the greatest passible number of persons of 
tlieir choice, and to make the republic herself sub- 
servient to tho cause of royalty s they wished for 
this renewal, more especially in order to get rid of 
the conventionalists, so deeply interested in oppos- 
ing counter-revolution, and to bring forward new 
mon, inexperienced, not compromised, and moi-e 
easy to be led. Many literary characters, writers, 
unknown persons eager to start upon the career of 
politics, not from a spirit of counter-revolution, 
“but from personal ambition, were also desirous of 
tliis complete renewal, so as to have tv greater 
number of places open for them to occupy. Both 
the one and the other dispersed themselves among 
the sections, and excited them against the decrees. 


tlio priiniiry asaumblloa 
ol France. 


Tlie coiivoiiiioii, they a.'iid, wanted to keep liersolC 
lor evtii* in power; ahe talked of the rights of the 
people, and yet postponed the exercise of them for 
an iiidefmite period ; she arbitr.a’ily settled their 
election, and would not permit them to prefer the 
men who had remained unspottGd from crime ; she 
wanted to retain by force a majority composed of 
men who had covered France with scviffolds. Thus, 
added they, tlie new legislature would not be freed 
from the terrorists; thus it was that France would 
not be perfectly assured in respect of her future 
state, and could not rest in the assurance of never 
witiiesbing the I’evival of a horrible system. These 
dcclatnationa had their effect upon the minds of the 
many ; the entire of the trading community of the 
oectiona, who were content with the new institu- 
tions such as they were given to them, but who had 
an excessive di'ead of the return of terror; sincere 
but unreflecting men, who dreamt of a faultless 
republic, and who desired to place a new and spot- 
less generatiou in power; young men enamoured 
of the same chimeras, the imaginations of many 
captivated with novelty, saw with the most lively re- 
gret the convention thus keep itself on foot for two 
or three years. The tribe of newspaper writers was 
in commotion. A great number of men who pos- 
acssed some coubideratiou in literature, and who 
had figured in the former asBcmblics, appeared in 
tlio tribunos of the sections. MM. Suard, Morollct, 
Lacrctcllo junior, Fidvde, Vaublanc, Paatorofc, Dii- 
poul de Nemours, Q,natrem6re de Q,uincy, Delalol, 
tho fiery convert Laharpo, general Miranda, who 
hud escaped from tho prisons in which he had 
been confined for hia conduot at Neerwindeii, the | 
Spaniard Marehenna, withdrawn from the pro- 
scription of his friends tho Girondists, and Le- 
maitre, the head of the royalist agency, diatvn- 
guishod tlicjnselves by jaimphlets or by vcliemeiit 
speoclius in the soctions : the dissatisl'iietion was 
universal, 

Tho plan to bo puraiioil was quite simple; it was 
merely to accept the constitution, and reject the 
decrees. Tliis was what was proposed to be done 
in Paris, and what all the sections in France were 
exhorted to do also. But the intriguers who agi- 
tated the sections, and who wialied to urge opposi- 
tion forward to insiuToction, desired a more com- 
plicated plan. Their object w'as that the primary 
assemblies, after they had accepted the constitu- 
tion, and rejected the decrees of the 6tli and 13tli 
Fructidor, should make themselves permanent; 
that tiiey should declare the powers of the conven- 
tion expired, and the electoral assemblies free to 
choose their deputies from wheresoever they 
pleased; lastly, that they should not consent to 
separate till after the installation of the new legis- 
lative body, The agents of Lemaitre acquainted 
the environs of Paris with this plan; they wrote to 
Normandy, where there was great intriguing in 
favour of the constitution of 1791, to Brittany, to 
the Gironde, and to every quarter with which they 
had correspondences. One of tlieir letters was 
seized and made public from the tribune. The 
convention saw without alarm the preparations 
I making against her, and awaited with calmness the 
decision of the primary assemblies of all France, 
certain that the majority wotild declare itself in 
her favour. Nevertheless, suspecting the inten- 
tion of a new conflict, she ordered some troops to 
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in liis head, and he was not a man to sacnfice it. 
He came, therefore, to propose it in his own name, 
and apart from the commissinn. The assembly, 
out of respect for his genius, were willing enough 
to liear him, bnl: did not adopt his draught of a 
constitution. We shall see it brought forward on 
a subsequent occasion, and it will then be time to 
malce the reader acquainted with tlmt conception, 
an event in the history of the human understand- 
ing. Tliat which was adopted kept pace with the 
progress the public mind had made, In 1791, 
men were yet such novices, and so good-natured 
withal, that they could not conceive the existence 
of an aristocratic body controlling the will of the 
national representation, and tliey had nevertheless 
admitted and retained witli respect, nay, almost 
with affection, the royal power. On reflexion, 
however, they would have seen that an aristocratic 
body belongs to all eounti’ics, and that it is more 
particularly adapted to republics ; tliat a great 
state may do very well without a king, but never 
without a senate. In 1795 they had just witnessed 
the disorders to wliich a single assembly is ex- 
posed, and tliey consented to the cstnblishinent of 
a legislative body divided into two assemblies; they 
were then less irritated against aristocracy than 
against royalty, because, in fact, they dreaded the 
latter still more. Accordingly they took greater 
care to protect themselves against it in the forma- 
tion of an executive power. There was in the 
commission a monarchical party, consisting of Lo- 
' sage, Lanjuinais, Durand-Maillane, and Boissy 
d’Anglas. This party proposed a president; it 
was refused. “ Some day, perhaps,” said Louvet, 
“they will appoint a Bourbon.” Baudin (of the 
Ardennes) and Daunou proposed two consuls; 
others wanted three. The preference was given 
i to fire directors, deciding by a majority. There 
was not imparted to this executive power any one 
of tiie essential prerogatives of royalty, such as 
inviolability, the sanction of the laws, thejudidal 
power, or the ri^bt of peace and war. It pos- 
sessed the mere inviolability of the deputies, the 
promulgation and the execution of the laws, the 
conduct but not the voting of war, and the negotia- 
tion and not the ratification of treaties. 

Such was the basis on which the directorial con- 
stitution was founded. The assembly in conse- 
quence decreed ; 

A council called the Five Hundred, composed 
of five hundred members, of at least thirty years 
of age, having solely the right of proposing laws, 
renewing itself as to one-tbird of its merabets 
every year; 

A council called the Ancients, composed of 
two Imndred and fifty members, of at least forty 
years of age, all either widowers or married, hav- 
ing the power to give the final assent {sdne^iion) to 
laws, renewing itself also by one-third; 

Lastly, An executive Directory, composed of five 
members, deciding by a majority, renewing itself 
annually by one-fifth, possessing responsible minis- 
ters, promulgating the laws and enforcing their 
execution, having the disposal of the land and 
naval forces, the foreign affairs, the authority of 
repelling the first hostilities, but not the power to 
make war withoiit the consent of the legislative 
body, negotiating treaties and submitting them to 
the ratification of the legislative body, excepting 


secret articles, wliich it should have the authority 
to stipulate, provided they were not inconsistent 
with or repugnant to the open articles. 

All these powers were appointed in the manner 
following : 

A 11 citizens of the age of twenty-one years were to 
meet as of right in primary assembly on every first 
day of the month of Prairiiil and nominate electoral 
assemblies. These electoral assemblies were to meet 
every 20tli Prainal, and nominate tlie two councils; 
and the two councils to nominate the directory. It 
was considered that the executive power, being 
nominated by the legislative power, would bo more 
dependent upon it; it was thus settled by a reason 
deduced from circumstances. The republic being 
not as yot identified with the ordinary feelings of 
France, and being rather an opinion of mon who 
had gained experience, or else persons compro- 
mised in the revolution, than a general seniinient, 
it was not consitlered expedient entrust the 
formation of the executive power to tlio maBSoa. 
It was considered thcreforo, that in the first years 
especially, the authors of the revolution, who would 
naturally predominate in the legialalivobody, would 
choose directors well fitted for tlio defence of tlioir 
own pi‘oduetion. 

The judicial authority was committed to elective 
judges. Justices of the peace were instituted. A 
civil tribunal was established in each department, 
trying as a court of the first instance the causes of 
the department, and in appeal those of the con- 
tiguous departments. There was added a criminal 
court, composed of five judges and a jury. 

There were to be no communal assemblies, but 
municipal and dcpartimental administrations, com- 
posed of three, five, or more memher^ccording 
to the population: they were to be formed way 
of election. Experience caused the adoption of 
minor and also more important ni’rangements. 
Thus the legislative body itself designated its seat, 
and might transfer it to the commune it cliose to 
select. No law could be discussed without three 
previous readings, unless it were considered to be 
an emergent measure, and acknowledged as such 
by the council of the ancients, This was a method 
of preventing those very sudden resolutions, so 
speedily rescinded, which the convention bad so 
frequently taken. Lastly, every society calling 
itself popular, holding its sittings in public, witli 
secretary, ti'ibunes, and corresponding societies in 
connection with it, was prohibited. The press was 
entirely free; the emigrants were banished for 
ever from the territory of the republic ; the na- 
tionai domains were irrevocably secured to the 
purchasers; all religions were declared tolerated, 
although not recognized or paid by the state. 

Such was the constitution by which it was hoped 
to maintain France as a republic. One important 
question presented itself; the constituent assembly, 
from an ostentation of diainterestedness, had ex- 
cluded itself from the new legislative body, who 
became its substitute; would the convention do the 
samel It must be admitted that such a deter- 
mination would have been a great miscarriage. 
Among, a fickle people, who, after living fourteen 
centuries under monnx'chy, had overthrown, it in a 
moment of enthusiasm, the republio was npt so 
identified with their habits that its estabiiahment 
could be left to the mere course of things. The 
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revolution could not be well defended except by its 
originatoi'3. Tlie convention wag chiefly compobed 
of constituents and members of the legislative na- 
aembly : she comprehended the jneu who bad 
abolished the ancient feudal conatitution on the 
Uth of July and tlio 4tli of August, 1789, who had 
overturued the throne ou the 10th of August, who 
had on the 21st of January saoriliccd the head of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and who had for three years 
been making unixarallelod efforts against all Eu- 
rope to maintain their iiistitutioii; they alone were 
capable «/ effeotuiiJJy defomlmg the revolution, now 
rendered durable in the directorial constitution. 
Thus, withont ostontatioualy priding themselves 
upon a vain disiiitoroatodiiess, they decreed on tlie 
5th I'ruotidor (August 22nd), that tlio new legis- 
lative body should ha oumposed of two-thirds of 
the conveution, and that no more than a now third 
should 1)6 elected. Thu question was to ascertain 
wliether the eonvontion should horaelf desigiiato the 
two-thirds to ho retained, or whether she would per- 
mit tliat duty to devolve upon tlio doctoral assem- 
blies. After a tremendous dispute, it was agreed 
on the 13th Fructidor (August 30th), that tlie 
eleoloral .assomblios should uiidort.ako tliis selec- 
tion. It was aoltled that the primary assemblies 
should meet ou the 2(ltli Fructidor (September 8), 
to accept the oim&titutitiu as vvoll as tho two decrees 
of tlie 5tli and the IStli Fructidor. Moreover, it was 
decreed, that after having given their votes upon 
the eoiibtitution and tUo decrees, the primary as- 
semhlies eliould again meet and sliould at once 
make, that is to say in the year III. (1795) the 
elections for tho 1st Prairial in tlie followmg year. 
The eonvetition by this announced her intention of 
resigning the diotaforsliip, and of putting tho con- 
stitution into operation. She decreed also that the 
armies, although ordinarily deprived of the right 
of deliberating, should nevertheless assemble on 
the field of battle they should then occupy, for 
the purpose of voting the constitution. It was 
but proper, it was said, that those who had to 
defend the constitution should also be allowed to 
assent thereto. This was giving the armies an 
interest in the revolution liy their very vote. 

Theso resolutions had been hardly adopted be- 
fore the enemies of the convention, so numerous 
and BO diverse, discovered how deepily they vkere 
mortified by them. The greatest part of them 
cared but little about the constitution. Any con- 
stitution whatever would have suited them, provided 
it allowed a general renewal of all the mem- 
bers of the government. The royalists wished for 
this renewal, to produce disturbance, to bring to- 
gether the greatest possible number of persons of 
their choice, and to make the repiublio herself sub- 
servient to the cause of royalty -. they wished for 
this renewal, more especially in order to get rid of 
the conventionalists, so deeply interested in oppos- 
ing counter-revolution, and to bring forward new 
men, inexperlenoed, not eompromised, and more 
easy to he led. Many literary charaoters, writers, 
unknown persons eager to start upon the career of 
politics, not from a spirit of counter-revolution, 
"but from personal ambition, were alsh desirous of 
this complete renewal, so as to have a greater 
number of places open for them to oeonpy. Both 
the one and the other dispersed themselves among 
I the sections, and excited them against the decrees. 
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The eonvention, tliey said, wanted to keep hetsoif 
for ever in power; she talked of tho rights of the 
people, and yet postponed the exercise of them for 
an indefinite period ; she arbitrarily settled their 
election, and would not permit them to prefer the 
men who had remained unspotted from crime; she 
wanted to retain by force a majority composed of 
men who had covered France with scafToids. Thus, 
added they, the new legislature would not bo freed 
from tho teiTorists; thus it was that France would 
not be perfectly assured in respect of her future 
state, aijd couid not rest izi tije nasurauce of never 
witnessing the revival of a horrible system. These 
declamatioua had their effect upon the mliidaof the 
many : the entire of the trading couiinunity of the 
flections, who were content with the new instlta- 
tioua Bucli as they wero given to tlioni, l)Ut who had 
an excessive ilread of the return of terror; siucore 
but unreliccting men, who dreamt of a faultless 
republic, and wiio desired to place a now and spot- 
Icaa geiieraatiun in power; young men enamoured 
of tlio same chimoraa, the iningiiiations of many 
captivated with novelty, saw with tho most lively re- 
gret tho conveution thus keep itaelf on foot for two 
or three years. Tlie tribe of newspaper writci's was 
in commotion. A great number of men who pos- 
seted some couBidcratiuu in literaluvo, and wlio 
had figured hi the former assemblies, tippearod in 
tho tribunes of the sections. MM. Suard, Morellct, 
Lucrotclle junior, Fidvde, Vaublauc, Pastoret, Du- 
pont <le Nemours, Q^uatrem^re de Q,uincy, Delalot, 
tho fiery convert Laharpe, general Mii’anda, who 
had escaped from the prisons in which ho had 
been confined for his conduct at Neerwinden, the 
Spaniard Marclienna, withdrawn from the pro- 
I scription of his friends the Gii’oudists, and Le- 
' maitre, the liead of the royalist agency, distin- 
guished themselves by jiamphlets or by vehement 
; speeches in tho sections : the dissiitisfaetiou was 
I universal. 

The plan to be pursued was quite aimple; it was 
merely to accept the constitution, and reject the 
decrees. This was what was proposed to be done 
in Paris, and what all the sections in France were 
exhorted to do also. But the intriguers who agi*- 
tated the sections, and who wished to urge opposi- 
I tiun forward to maarrcction, desired a more com- 
I plicated plan. Their object was that tho primary 
I assemblies, after they had accepted the constifcu- 
' tion, and rejected the decrees of the 5tli and Kfth 
Fructidor, should make themselves permanent j 
that they should declare the powers of the conven- 
tion expired, and the electoral assemblies free to 
choose theix’ deputies from wheresoever they 
pleased; lastly, that they should not consent to 
I separate till after the inatallatiou of the new legis- 
, lative body. The agenta of LemaiLre acquainted 
I the enviroua of Paris with this plan; they wrote to 
Normandy, where there was great intri^ing in 
favour of the constitution of if&l, to Brittany, to 
the Gironde, and to every quarter with which they 
had correspondences. One of their letters was 
seized and made public from the tribune. The 
convention saw without alarm tho preparations 
making against her, and awaited with calmness the 
d^c^ioii of the pripia^T assemblies of all France, 
certain that the majority would declare itself in 
her favour. Nevei'theless, suspecting the inten- 
tion of a new conflict, she oz’dered some troops to 
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in Ills henci, lie was not a man to sacrifice it. 
lie c.ime, therefore, to propose it in his own name) 
and apart from the commission. The assembly, 
out of respect for bis genius, were willing enough 
to hear him, but did not adopt hia draught of a 
constitution. We shall see it brouglit forward on 
a subsequent occasion, and it will then be time to 
make the reader acquainted with that concepdon, 
an event in tlie history of the human understand- 
ing. That which was adopted hept pace with thd 
progress the public miiKl had made. In IT^lj 
men were yet such novices, and so good-natured 
withal, that they could not conceive the existence 
of an nristoci’atic body controlling the will of the 
national representation, and they had nevertheless 
admitted and retained with respect, nay, almost 
with affection, the royal power. On reflexion, 
however, they would have seen that an ariatoevatic 
body belongs to all countries, and that it is more 
particularly adapted to republics ; that a great 
state may do very wall without a king, but never 
without a senate. In 1795 they had just witnessed 
the disorders to which a single assembly is ex- 
posed, and they consented tn the establtshmeni of 
a legislative body divided into two assemblies; they 
were then less irritated against aristocracy than 
against royalty, because, in fact, they dreaded the 
latter still more. Accordingly they took greater 
cave to protect themselves against it in the forma- 
tion of an executive power. There was in the 
commission a monarchical party, consisting of Le- 
sage, Lanjuinaia, Duvand-Maillane, and Boissy 
d’Anglas. This party proposed a president; it 
was refused. “ Some day, perhaps,” said Louvet, 
“ they will appoint a Bourbon.” Baudin (of the 
Ardennes) and Daanou proposed two consuls; 
others wanted three. The preferenoo was given 
to five directors, deciding by a majority. There 
was not imparted to this executive power any one 
of tlie essential prerogatives of royalty, such as 
inviolability, the sanction of the laws, tho judicial 
I power, or the right of peace and war. It pos- 
; aessed the mere inviolability of the deputies, the 
I promulgation and the execution of the laws, the 
i conduct but not the voting of war, and the negotia- 
tion and not the ratification of treaties. 

Such was the basis on which tlie directorial con- 
stitution was founded. Tho assembly in conse- 
quence decreed : 

A council called the Five Hundred, composed 
of five hundred members, of at least thirty years 
of age, having solely the right of proposing laws, 
renewing itself as to one-thii'd of its members 
every year; 

A council called the Anoientg, composed of 
two hundred and fifty members, of at least forty 
years of age, all either widowers or married^ hav- 
ing the power to give the final assent {sanction) to 
laws, renewing itself also by one-third; 

Lastly, An executive Directory, composed of five 
members, deciding by a majority, renewing itself 
annually by one-fifth, possessing responsible minis- 
ters, promulgating the laws and enforcing their 
execution, having the disposal of the land and 
naval forces, the foreign affairs, the authority of 
repelling the first hostilities, but not the power to 
make war without the consent of the legislatire 
body, negotiating treaties and submitting them to 
the ratification of the legislative body, excepting 


secret ai’ticles, which it should have the authority 
to stipulate, provided they were not inconsistcilit 
with or repugnant to the open articles. 

All these powers were appointed in the manner 
following : 

All citizens of the age of twenty-one years were to 
meet as of right iu primary asBemhly on every first 
day of the month of Prairial and nominate electoral 
assemblies. These electoral assemblies were to meet 
every 20tli Prairial, and nominate the two councils; 
and the two councils to nominate the directory. It i 
was considered that the executive power, being 
nominated by tho legislative power, would be more 
dependent upon it; it was thus settled by a reason 
deduced from circumstances. The republic being 
not as yet iclcntifiecl with the ordinary feelings of 
France, and being rather an opinion of men who 
bad gained experience, or else persons compro- 
mised in the revolution, than a general sentiment, 
it was wot confliclercd expedient to entrust tlie 
formation of the executive power to the mosses. 
It was considered therefore, that in the first years 
especially, the authors of tho revohiti<ni, wlio would 
naturally predominate in the legislative liody, would 
choose directors well fitted for tlie defence of their 
own production. 

The judicial authority was committed to elective 
judges. Justices of the peace were instituted. A 
civil tribunal was established in each department, 
trying as a court of the first inetanco tho causes of 
the departmejit, and in appeal those of the con- 
tiguous departments. There was added a criminal 
court, composed of five jxidges and a jury. 

There were to be no communal assemblies, but 
municipal and departimental admijiistrations, com- 
posed of five, or more members, according 
to the population; they were to be foiTned by way 
of election, Experience caused the adoption of 
minor and also more important ai;rangements. 
Thus the legislative body itself designated its seat, 
and might transfer it to the commune it chose to 
select. No law could be discussed without three 
previous readings, unless it were considered to be 
an emergent measure, and acknowledged as such 
by the council of the ancients. This was a method 
of preventing those very sudden resolutions, so 
speedily rescinded, which the convention had so 
frequently talien. Lastly, every society calling 
itself popular, holding its sittings in public, with 
secretary, tribunes, and corresponding societies in 
connection with it, was prohibited. The press was 
entirely free; the emigrants were banished for 
ever from tho territory of tho republic ; tho na- 
tional domains were irrevocably secured to tho 
purchasers j all religions were declared tolerated, 
although not I’ecognizod or paid by the state. 

Such was tho constitution by which it was hoped 
to maintain France as a republic. One important 
question presented itself; the constituent assembly, 
from an ostentation of disinterestedness, had ex- 
cluded itself from the new legislative body, who 
became its substitute; would tho convention do the 
same 1 It must he admitted that such a deter- 
mination would have been a great miseurriage. 
Araon| a fickle people, who, after living fourteen 
centuiues under monarchy, had overthrown it in a 
moment of enthusiasm, the republic was not so 
identified with their habits that its establishment 
could he left to the mere course of tilings. The 
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revolution could not be well defended except by its 
originators. The convention was cliiefly composed 
of constituents and members of the legislative as- 
sembly : she cumprcliended the jnen who had 
abolished the ancient feudal constitution on tile 
14th of July and the 4th of August^ 17d9, who had 
overturned the throne on the 10th of August, who 
had on the 2lst of Januaiy sacrificed the head of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and who had for three years 
been maldng unparalleled efforts against all Eu- 
rope to maintain their institution j they alone were 
capable of effectually dofonding tlio revolution, now 
rendered durable in the directorial constitution. 
Tima, without ostentatiously priding themselves 
upon a vain diaiuterestednesa, they decreed on the 
5tli Fructidor (August 22nd), that the new legis- 
lative body should be composed of two-thirds of 
the tiO]iventioi], and tlmt no more tlian a new ilnrd 
should be elected. Tho question was to ascertain 
whether the convention should herself dcsignato the 
two-thirds to bo retained, or whether she would per- 
mit that duty to devolve upon tho electoral osBem- 
hlies. After ii tremendous dispute, it was agreed 
on the 13th Fructidor (August 30th), that the 
olcetornl assemblies should undertako this eelec- 
tiou. It was settled tliafc tho primary asaemblioa 
should meet on the 20th Fructidor (September 6), 
to accept the ennatitution as well as the two decrees 
of tho 5lh and the 1 3th Fructidor. Moreover, it was 
decreed, that after having giveji their votes upon 
the constitution and the deci'eea, the primary as- 
semblies should again meet and should at once 
inalco, that is to say in the year III. (1795) the 
elections for the IsC Prairial in the following year, i 
The convention by this announced her intention of | 
resigning the dictatorship, and of putting the con- 
stitution into operation. She dca’ecd also that tho 
armies, aUliOLigli ordinmly deprived of the right 
of deliberating, should nevertheless assemble on 
the field of battle they should then occupy, for 
the purpose of voting the constitution. It was 
but proper, it was said, that those who had to 
defeud tho constitution should also be allowed to 
assent thereto. This was giving the armies an 
interest in the revolution by tlieir very vote. 

Tiiese resolutions had been hardly adopted be- 
fore the enemies of the convention, so numerous 
•and 50 diverse, discovered how deeply they vi^ero 
; mortified by them. The greatest part of thciil 
cared but little about the constitution. Any con- 
stitution whatever would have suited them, provided 
it allowed a genoriil renewal of all the mem- 
bers of the government. The royalists wished for 
this renewal, to produce disturbance, to bring to- 
gether the greatest possible number of persons of 
their choice, and to make the republic heraelf sub- 
servient to the cause of royalty*, they wished for 
this renewal, more especially in order to get rid of 
the conventionalists, so deeply interested in oppos- 
ing counter-revolution, and to bring forward now 
men, inexperienced, not compromised, and more 
easy to be led. Many literaiy cliai'acters, writers, 
unknown persons eager to start ujJon the career of 
politics, not from a spirit of counter-revolution, 
'but from personal ambition, were also desirous of 
tills complete renewal, so as to have a greater 
number of places open for them to occupy. Both 
the one aud the other dispersed themselves among 
the sections, and excited them against the decrees. 


CONVENTION. a.sembllus 


The convention, they said, wanted to koep herself 
for ever in power; she talked of the rights of the 
people, and yet postponed the exorcise of them for 
an indefinite poidod ; she arbitrarily settled their 
election, and would not permit them to prefer the 
men who had remained unspotted from crime; she 
wanted to retain by force a majority composed of 
men who had covered France with sciiffolds. Thus, 
added they, the new legislature would not bo freoil 
from the terrorists; thus it was that France would 
not be perfectly assured in respect of her future 
state, and could not rest in the assiii'aiicc of never 
witnessing the revival of a horrible system. These 
declamations had their cfiect upon the minds of the ' 
many ? the entire of the trading coninuuiity of tlia 
Bcctions, who were content witli the now institu- 
tions such as they were given to them, bub who had 
an excessive dread of the return of terror; biuccro 
but unreflecting men, who droamt of a fiiulllosa 
republic, and who desired to place a new and spot- 
less gciicriitiou in power; young men enamoured 
of tho same chimeras, the imiiginationa of many 
captivated with novelty, saw with tho moat lively re- 
gret the coiivoution thua keep itself on foot for two 
or three years. The tribo of newspaper writers was 
in commotion. A great number of men who pos- 
aoased some consideration in literature, and who 
had figured in the former assemblicB, iippcarod in. 
the tribunes of the sections. MM. Snard, Morcllet, 
Lacretolle junior, Fidvde, Vaublanc, Pustoret, Du- 
pont de Nemours, Q,uatr 0 m^rc do Q,uincy, Delalot, 
the fiery convert Ltiharpe, general Miranda, who 
had escaped from the prisons in which he had 
been confined for his conduct at Neerwiudeti, tlie 
Spaniard Maxchemia, withdrawn from the pro- 
scription of his friends the Grirondists, aud Le- 
maitre, tho head of the royalist agency, distin- 
guished themselves by pamphlets or by vehement 
speeches in the sections ; the dissatisfaction was 
univorsal. 

The plan to bo pursued was quite simple; it was 
merely to accept tho constitution, and reject the 
decrees. This was what was proposed to be done 
in Pai’is, aud what all the sections in France were 
exhorted to do also, .But the intriguers who agi- 
tated the Boetions, and who wished to ui'ge opposi- 
tion forward to insurrection, desired a more com- 
plicated plan. Their object was that the primary 
assemblies, after they hud accepted the constitu- 
tion, and rojeefed the decrees of the 5th aud 13th 
Fructidor, should make themselves permanent ; 
that they should declare the powers of the conven- 
tion expired, and the electoral assemblies free to 
choose their deputies from wheresoever they 
pleased; lastly, that they should not consent to 
separate till alter the installation of the new legis- 
lative body. The agents of Lemaitre acquainted 
the environs of Paris with this plan; they wrote to 
Normandy, where there was gi’eat intriguing in 
favour of the constitution of 1791, to Brittany, to 
the Gironde, and to every quarter with which they 
had correspondences. One of their letters was 
seized and made public from the tribune. The 
convention saw without alarm the preparations 
making against her, and awaited with calmness the 
dedision of the primary assemblies of all France, 
certain that the majority would declare itself in 
her favour. Nevertheless, suspecting the inten- 
tion of a new conflict, she ordered some troops to 
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advance, and collected them in tha camp of Sa- 
hlona, near Paris. 

The section of Lepelletier, formerly Saint- 
Thomas, could not fail to distinguish itself on 
this occasion: this section came with those of the 
Mailj the Buttc-des-Moulins, the Cliamps-Elysees, 
and the Theatre- Franjais (the Od^on), to address 
■petitions to the assembly. They all conemred in 
asking whether the Parisians had done any thing 
to cause a forfeiture of her regard, or whether she 
had her misgi-vings concerning them to induce 
thojri to call in the military ; they complained of 
tVfe alleged violence committed against their elec- 
and made use of these insolent expressions : 

“ Make yourself worthy of our choice, and do not 
control it,” The convention replied- in a firm 
manner to all these addresses, and merely said 
that she awaited with respect the manifestation of 
the national will, that she would submit thereto so 
soon as it should he known, and th.at she would I 
also compel every one else to submit tlicmaelvcs to 
tha same authority. 

What the people most desired was, to establish a 
central point for communicating witli all the sec- 
tioiis, so as to impart to them one common impul- 
sive movement, and thus to organwo the insurrec- 
tion. They had sufficient precedents before their 
eyes to know that tins was the first thing to be 
considered. The aaotion of Lepelletier constituted 
itself the centre j it had a right to this honour, for 
it had always been the most ardent. This section 
commenced by publishing an act of indemnity, as 
111-judgcd as it was worthless, Tlie powers of the 
constituent body, it said, ceased their action when 
the sovereign people were present; the primary as- 
semblies represented the sovereign people; the 
primary assemblies had a right to express any 
opinion whatever concerning the constitution and 
the decrees; they were under the safeguard of 
each other; and they owed to one another tlio reci- 
procal guarantee of their iiidependeuce. Nobody 
could deny this, saving one qualification which it 
was necessary to add to these maxims; namely, 
that the constituent body retained its powers till 
the decision of the majority was known. More- 
over, these idle expi'essicnis, which really had no- 
thing to do with the subject, were but a means for 
arriving at some other conclusion. The section of 
Lepelletier proposed to the forty-eight sections of 
Paris to nominate each of them a commissioner, to 
express the sentiments of the citizens of the capital 
upon the constitution and the decrees, Here com- 
menced the infraction of the laws; for the primary 
assemblies were forbidden to communicate with, 
and to Bend commissioners or addresses to one an- 
other. The convention quashed the resolution, and 
declared that it should consider its execution as an 
attempt upon the public safety. 

The sections being not yet sufficiently emboldened 
gave way, and set about collecting the votes on the 
constitution and the decrees, They began by ex- 
pelling, without any legal form, the patriots who 
came to vote as one of their body. In some, they 
were mei’ely pub outside the hall-door; in others, it 
was notified to them by placards that they had 
better stay at home, for if they made their appear- 
ance at the section, they would be ignominionsly 
expelled. The individuals thus deprived of the 
exercise of their rights were very numerous; they 


thronged to the convention to appeal .against the 
violence that was done tbciu. The convention 
disapproved of the conduct of the sections, but re- 
fused to interfere, that she might not appear to 
canvass for votes, and that tlie very abuse might 
prove the freedom of the deliberation. The pa- 
triots, driven from their sections, had sought refuge 
in the galleries of the convention; they occupied 
them in great numbers, and daily solicited the com- 
mittees to restore their arms, declaring that 
they were ready to use them in defence of the 
republic. 

All the sections of Paris, excepting the Quinze- 
Vingts, accepted the constitution and rejected 
the decrees. It was by no means the same in 
the rest of Franco. The op]>o.sition, as it always 
happens, was loss violent in the ]>roviiicea tliiui in 
the capital. The royalists, the intriguers, and the 
ambitious men who liad an interest iii prosbing for 
the renewal of the legislative body and the govern- 
ment, possessed no luiiucrical stroiigth save at 
Paris; accordingly, in the prnviiice.s, the aasein- 
blies were orderly, although porfoi-Lly free; they 
adopted the constitution almost unauiinousl), and 
the decrees by a great majority. As for the 
armies, they received the constitution with enthu- 
siasm in Bnttany and La Vendee, at the Alps, and 
on the Rhine. They were filled with men devoted 
to the revolution, and attached to her by tho very 
sacrifices which they had made on her account, 
The inveterate hatred that was manifested in Paris 
against the revolutionary government was wholly 
unknown in tho armies. The requisitionists of 
1703, of whom they were chiefly composed, che- 
rished the glorious memory of that famous com- 
mittee, who had maintained and subsisted them 
80 far better than the new government. Separated 
from private life, accustomed to defy hardships and 
de.ath, supported by glory and the bubble reputation, 
they still possessed that enthusiasm which in the 
interior of France had begun to disperse; they 
were proud of calling themsolvcR the soldiers of a 
republic whom they had defended against all tho 
kings of Europe, and who was, in some measure, 
their production. The army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, commanded by Joiirdau, shared the noble 
sentiments of its brave chief. It w.os this army 
who had been conqueror at Watignies, and raised 
the blockade of Maubeuge; this was the army who 
had conquered at Fleurus, and given Belgium to 
France; in short, it was this army who, by the 
victories of the Ourthe and the Roer, Siad just 
given to France the line of the Rhine. This army 
who deserved so well of the republic, was also the 
most attached to her. This army, after recently 
crossing the Rhine, halted on the field of battle, 
and sixty thousand men were seen accepting at 
once the new republican constitution. 

These tidings arriving in due course at Paris, re- 
joiced the convention, and deeply mortified the 
sectionists. Every dny they came to present ad- 
dresses, whei'eiu they declared the vote of theii' as- 
sembly, and announced with insulting joy that the 
constitution was accepted, and the decrees were re- 
jected. The patriots, closely packed in the galle- 
ries, groaned; but presently the reports sent by the 
departments were read, almost all announced the 
acceptance of the constitution and of the decrees. 
The patriots then launched forth into most vocife- 
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rous tipplause, and by their peals of gladness net- 
tled the petitioners of the seefcions seated at the 
bar. The latter end of Fructidor was spent in 
scenes of this nature. At length, on the first 
Venddraiairc, year IV. (September 23, 1705,) tlia 
general result of the votes was proclaimed. 

The constitution tvas accepted by the almost 
unanimous assent of tlio votes, and the decrees by 
an immense majority. Some thousands of votes, 
however, had been given against the decrees, and 
here and there some few had ventured to demand 
a king: this was of itself a sufficient pi*oof tliat the 
utmost freedom had prevailed in the primary 
assemblies. On the same day, the convention 
solemnly declared that the cnnstitiition and tlie 
decrees were laws of the state. This declaration 
was followed by proltniged cheering. Tlio conven- 
tion next decreed that the piiiuary assemblies who 
had not yet named their electors should finish their 
nomiimtion before the 10th VemUmiairo (October 
2); that the electoral .laaomblics should meet on 
the 20th, and coiicliido their operations at latest 
by Iho 29th (October 21); and lastly, that the new 
legislative body should meet on the 16tli Bniinairo 
(November C.5 

The sccticmiata were thunder-struck at this iu- 
tclligoncc. Tiiey iiad liopes up to fho last moment 
that Franco would give a vote similar to that of 
Pavia, and that thoy should bo delivered from 
wbat they cullod Lho two thirds } but tbo last do- 
creo deprived them entirely of liopo. Affecting to 
boliovB that thero had not been a coiToct casting 
up of tho votes, thoy sent commissioners to the 
committee of decrees to verify tho returns. This 
insolent application was not unfavourably received. 
The comraittee consented to sliow them the re- 
turns, and to allow them to cast up the votes ; 
they found them correct. After they had no 
longer this unlucky abjection of a mistake in casting 
up, or n wilful error, they had nothing left for It 
but iiiBurrection. But this was a violent deter- 
mination, and could not readily he resolved upon. 
The ambitious parties who wanted the removal of 
the men of the revolution, that they might tako 
their place in the republican goveriiraent ; the 
young men, who wei’e anxious to display their 
courage, and who most of them had sei'ved in the 
army ; and lastly, the royalists, who bad no other 
resource than an attack by main force, could 
cheerfully expose themselves to the chance of a 
battle ; but that mass of peaceable individuals, 
drawn in to figure in the sections from fear of the 
terrorists rather than from political courage, felt 
considerable difficulty in making up their minds. 
In the first place, the insurrection was not in 
accordance with theii* principles. How, in fact, 
could the enemies of anarchy attack the established 
and recognized authority 1 The parties, it is true, 
did not trouble themselves much as to inconsisten- 
cies : but how could tradesmen, who had never 
been out of their shops or their counting-houses, 
dare to attack troops of the line, provided with 
cannon J However, the intriguing royalists and 
tho ambitious thrust themselves into the sec- 
tions, talked of public* benefit and honour, said 
that there was no safety in being governed any 
longer by conventionalists, that they should be 
always exposed to terrorism; that, besides, it was 
disgraceful to give in, and to suffer themselves to 


be trampled upon. They appealed to their self- 
conceit. The young men who had come back 
from^ tli 0 armies blustered a great deal, hurried 
tlie timid along, and prevented them from openly 
expre^ing their appreliensions ; and every prepa- 
)jatiou was made for a decisive stroke. Groups of 
young men paraded the streets, shouting, Doim 
with the tu'o thirds I When tho soldiers of the 
convention attempted to disperse them, and to 
prevent them from uttering seditious cries, they 
replied with a volley of musketry. There were 
different riots, and considerable firing even in tho 
middle of the Palais Royal. 

Lemaitre and his colleagues, perceiving the 
success of thoir plans, liad brought several Clioiian 
chiefs and a certain number of omignintib to Paris ; 
thoy kept them concealed, and wore only wait- 
ing for tbo first signal to make thoTU iippcar. 
Tiicy Imd succeeded in exciting commotions at 
Orle.ans, CljArtri's, Bronx, Vernouil, and Nonnii- 
court. At Chartres, a reprosontative, Lctellior, 
being unable to (jugII a riot, had blown out his 
brains. Although these disturbances had been re- 
prcHsed, any ndvantago ol)tainecl in Paris might 
induce a general movement. Nothing was oinittod 
that had such a tendency, and very shortly the 
success of the conspirators appeared complete, 

Tho plan of the insurrection had not hueii yet 
determined upon ; but the lionest tradesmcii of 
Paris eufferect themselves }>y degrees to be led 
away by tho young men and the intriguers. Pro- 
ceeding from bravado to bravado, they soon 
found themselves inextricably involved. The sec- 
tion of Lepelletior was always the most agitated. 
Tho first thing to be done, before consulting as to 
any attempt, was, as we have observed, to establish 
a central management. They had long been con. 
sidering how this could be done. It was thought 
that the assembly of the electors, chosen by all the 
primary assemblies of Paris, might become the 
central authority ; but, according to the late de- 
cree, this assembly was not to meet before the 
20tb, and they had no inclination to wait so long. 
The sectioD of Lcpclletier then devised a resolu- 
tion, based on a very extraordinary reason. The 
constitution, it said, interposed no greater an in* 
tci’val than twenty days between the meeting of 
tbo primary assomblios and that of the electoral 
assemblies. The primary assemblios had met on 
this one occasion on tlie 20tli X'i'ructidor, the elec- 
toral assemblies therefore ought to meet on the 
lOfcli Vend§miaire. Now the convention liad fixed 
this meeting for the 20 th ; but that was evidently 
done for the purpose of still longer postponiug the 
carrying of the constitution into effect, and tlic 
distribution of power among the new third. Con- 
sequently, and in order to protect the rights of the 
citizens, the section of Lepelletier passed a resolu- 
tion that the electors already nominated should 
meet forthwith ; the section communicated this 
resolution to the other sections, in order to obtain 
their approval. It was approved by several of 
tliera. The meeting was fixed for the lltb, at the 
Thc&tre-Frangaia (the Od^on). 

On the 11th Veudtfmfaire (October 3), a party 
of the electors met in the theatre, under the pro- 
tection of some battalions of the national guard, 
A multitude of inquisitive persons collected in tlie 
Place de L^Odeon, and soon formed a considerable 
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coiicotu’Ho.^ Tlio coitimittuea of goiicritl safetjf and 
public wcltare, and the ilirco roprcfiontaUvoSj wliOj 
tiiutx! tilt* 4tli Pi'aii'uil, Iiad retuined the direction 
of the armed forbCj always met together upon 
iniportiLiit oecii&i'ona. They hastened to the con- 
ventiuu to inforniatiou respecting this first 
step, which ^ideiitly denoted Some iuaiirrectioiml 
design,^ iVe couveiitiou had met to hold a funeral 
solemiul.^n the hall of seasiou in honour of the un- 
fui’tuiia^&iroiidists, A motion was made to post- 
pone jMe ceremony ; Tallien opposed it; he said 
thaP/it would he unworthy of tlie assembly to 
pt^niiU tin iiiteri'ujitioiij and that the assembly ought 
Jto attend to its aeoustomod duties amidst all dan- 
gers. A decree was issued purporting to be an 
order for the dispersion of any meeting of electors 
formed illegally^ or before the lawful timej or fora 
purposo foreign to its electoral functions. To en- 
courage those who might feel disposed to withdr.aw, 
it was added to the decree, tliat all those who had 
been drawn into illegal proceedings, and who should 
rotavii inuuediately to their duty, should be saved 
from prosecution. Instantly some police ofScers, 
escorted by no more than si.^ dragoons, were des- 
patched to the Place de L’Oddou to proclaim the de- 
cres. The committees were anxious to avoid as much 
us possible strong ineiisures. The crowd had in- 
creased at thu OJeon, particularly towards night. 
The interior of tho theatre was badly lighted : a 
multitude of suctiouists filled tho boxes; those who 
t,)olt an active part in tho incidents woro wnlldng 
about un the stage in an agitated manner. They durst 
ueilhor discuss or settle a single iliing, On learn- 
ing tho arrival of the otfioers ordered to read the 
decree, all ran out to the Place de L’Oddon. The 
mob already surrounded thorn ; it rushed upon 
them, extinguished the torches they bore, and 
oompollod the dragoons to run away. They then 
went back into the Llieatre, congratulating them- 
solves on this advantage ; they made speeches; 
they took an u.ath to defend themselves against ty- 
ranny, hut no measure was taken in support of the 
decisive step they had just then taken. Tlie night 
advanced, many of those who were attracted by 
curiosity and the sectionists withdrew; the theatre 
got gradually thiuner, and ended by being en- 
tirely abaudunod on the approach of the armed 
force that soon came up. In point of fact, the 
committees had ordered general Menou, appointed 
since the 4th Prairial commauder-in-cluef of the 
army of the interior, to cause a column from the 
camp of Sabloiis to advance. This column came 
up with two pieces of cannon, and found not a soul 
either on the place or in the theatre of the Oddon. 

This scene, though without result, had never- 
tlieless produced a great sensation. The sectionists 
had been trying their strength, and had mustered 
I Some courage, as is always tho cuse after a first 
extravagauco. The convention and her partisans 
had belield with dismay the occurrences of that 
day, iiud more ready to give credit to their adver- 
saries for designs, than their adversaries were' to 
form them, they had no longer any doubt of the 
insurrection. The patriots, dissatisfied with the 
eonveution, who had treated them so roughly, but 
who in the plenitude of their ardour felt that they 
ought to sacrifice their resentments to their cause, 
that very same uight r.Tn in crowds to the com- 
mittees to offer their services aud to apply for 


arms. Some had boon lot out of tho prisons only 
on the proouding diiy, others had just been 
excluded from the primary assemhlies ; all of 
them had the strongest reason fur their zeal. To 
those wero joined a great uiunher of onicers Htruck 
out of the army list by Aubry, tlio reacLiunist. 
Tho Tiiermidorians constantly preiloniiiinting in 
the coramitteea, and entirely I'oconoilad with the 
Mountain, did not hesitate to accept tho oilers of 
the patriots. Their opinion wns suiiportcd by 
moro than one Girondist. Louvet, at one of the 
meetings that had taken place at the house of a 
common friend of the Girondist and the Thermi- 
dorians, had already proposed to .arm tho fau- 
bourgs again, and even to let loose tho Jacobins 
once more; but yet to imprison them again, should 
such a course become necessary. They no longer 
hesitated to deliver arms to all the citizens wlio 
applied for them ; and they gave them for tlieir 
officers those who were at the moment in Paris 
unattached ; the old and brave general Berruyer 
was appointed to command them. This arming 
took place on the same morning of the I2th. Tlio 
news of this spread immediately through all the 
quarters of Paris. This was an excellent pretext 
for the .agitators of the sections, whoso object was 
to compromise the peaceful citizens of Paris. Tho 
convention meant, they said, to renew the reign of 
terror, slie had jnst been arming tlio terrorists 
again ; she wns about to lot them loose upon quint 
peaceable folks ; property and person were no loiigor 
safe ; tliey must have resort to arms to dofeiid 
tbomsolves. In fact, tho aeotions of Lopolloticr, 
the Butte-des-Moulins, tho Coiitrat-Social, the 
Theatre- Pranjais, tho Luxembourg, tho Rue Pols- 
soniiicro, Brutus, and the Temple, declared tlicni- 
aelves in rebellion, beat tho gonoralo in llinir 
quarters, and enjoined all the citizens of tho 
national guard to join their battalions and to main- 
I tain the public safety, throatoned by the terrorists. 
The section of Lepelletier made its sittings per- 
manent, and beonmo the centre of all the ooimter- 1 
I’evolutionary intrigues. The drums and the 
speech-makers of tho sections dispersed themselves 
tlivoughont Paris with singular audacity, and gave 
the signal for a general rising. The citizens, thus 
excited by tlio reports that were circulated, re- 
paired in arms to tlieir sections, ready to comply 
with all the suggestions of an imprudent youth and 
perfidious faction. 

The convention immediately declared her sit- 
tings permanent, and enjoined her committees to 
watch over the public safety and provide for tlie 
execution of her decrees. She repealed the law 
that enjoined the disarming of tho patriots, and 
thus legalized the measures adopted by her coin- 
raitteee ; but at the same lima she issued a pro- 
clamatioii to tranquillize the inluahitants of Paris, 
and to give them confidence in her intentions, and 
in the patriotism of the men to whom she had just 
restored their arms. 

The committees, seeing that the section of Le- 
pelletier was becoming the focus of all intrigues 
and that it would probably sooh be the head- 
quarters of the rebels, determined that this sec- 
tion should be surrounded and disarmed that very 
day. Menou again received orders to leave Sa- 
blons with a regiment of troops and cannon. This 
general Menou, a good officer, a kind-hearted and 
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morlcratt3 citizen, had experienced a very ti-ou- 
hled and laborious life during the revolution. 
Ofdevodto tight in La Vondde, he had been made 
tlie butt of all the annoyances of the llon&in party. 
Taken to Paris, and threatened with a trial, nothing 
but the events of the Dtli Thennidor saved his life. 
Appointed general of the army of the interior 
the 4tli Prairial, and ordered to niai’ch to the fau- 
bourgs, lie had then had to fight men who were liis 
natural enemies, who were moreover condemned by 
public opinion, who in fact, by their energy trtmbled 
themselves too little about sacrificing the lives of 
otliers for any one to be very scrupulous about sacri- 
ficing theirs; but on this occasion it was the flower 
(>f the capital, it was the youth of the best families, 
it was in short the class that dictates public opinion, 
that he had to fire upon with grape shot, if it would 
persist in its imprudent course. He was therefore 
in a cruel perplexity, as the weak man almost 
always is, who knows not either to resign 
his place, or make up his mind to execute his 
orders. lie act his columns in iiiotiou very late ; 
he let the sections proclaim whatever they liked 
during the whole day of the 12tli ; he then began 
secretly to parley with some of their leaders in- 
stead of doing his duty ; ho even declared to the 
tlircc ropresentativoa to whom the direction of the 
armed forco was confided, that he would not have 
the battalion of the patriots under hia command. 
The reprcaeiitativcs replied that this battalion was 
under the exclusive command of gonoral Ber- 
ruyor. They urged him to put himself in motion, 
wjtliout yot reporting hia delay and want of firiu- 
nesa to the two committees. They observod, 
moreover, the like repugnance in more than ono 
ofilucr, and among otliors in the two gonorals of 
brigade, Ecapien'o and Debar, who protending ill- 
ness, were not at their posts. At length, towards 
night, Menou advanced, with Laportc, the repre- 
sentative, upon the section of Lepelletior. It was 
sitting at the convent of the Fillea-Saint-Thomas, 
which has since given place to the handsome 
edifice of the exchange, Menou repaired thither 
by the Rue Vivienne. lie packed his infantry, 
his cavalry, and his artillery, all together in that 
street, and placed himself in a position, Where he 
could have hardly fought at all, encompassed by 
the multitude of the sectionists, who closed all the 
outlets, and who filled the windows of the houses. 
Menou drew his cannon before tho door of the 
convent, and entered with Laporte and a battalion 
into the very hall of the section. The members of 
the section, instead of forming a deliberative as- 
sembly, were armed and ranged in line, having 
their president at their head ; this was M. Delalot. 
The general and the representative summoned 
them to surrender their arms j which they refused 
to do. The president Delalot, observing tho hesi- 
tation with which this summons was made, replied 
thereto with warmth, addressed Menou’s soldiers 
witli some neatness and great presence of mind, 
and declared that before they should deprive the 
section of their arms they roust proceed to the last 
extremities. To fight in so narrow a space, or to 
retire for the purpose of battering the liall 'with 
camiQii, .was a moat painful alternative. However, 
had Menou spoken with firmness and pointed his 
guns, it is doubtful whether the resolution of the 
sectionists would have held out so long. Menou 


and Laporte would rather have had a cajutulntion ; 
thoy pi-oiniHcd to withdraw the troop? of the con* 
vontion, on condition th.at tlie soetioii would im- 
mediately disperse. The section cither proniiaod, 
or pretended to pn^raise ; a party from the bat- 
talion filed off as if for the purj)03o of retiring. 
Menou, on his part, went away with Ills troops, and 
suddenly withdrew his columns, wlio had great 
difficulty to pass through tlie crowd that choked , 
the neighbouring wards. While he had the weak- 
ness to retreat before the firmness of the section 1 
of Lepelletier, the latter had returned to the place 
of its meetings, and, ])roud of its raaishmee, was 
still further confirmed in its rebellion. A report 
instantly gained ground that the decrees were not 
executed, that the insurrection remained victorious, 
that tJis troops were roturning without asserting the . 
supremacy of the convention. A multitude of the ! 
witnesses of this scene hastened to the tribune of 
the assembly, whose sittings were then perma- 
nent, and gave intelligence to the deputies, vlicu 
on all aides was licard, We are hctraijcd ! we are he- 
iraijedt call ^mcral Meneutothc 6ar/ The com- 
mittees were directed to attend and explain how 
matters really woi'e. 

At this moment, tlie committees, informed of 
what had just taken place, were iu the greatest 
agitation. They wore for arresting Menou and 
trying him immediately. That, however, would 
not have helped thu matter ; what was wanted was 
to make up for what ho had omiUed to do; but forty 
members, difieus&ing what was boat to bo done, 
were not tho liholicijfc persons to bo all of iham of 
tho same opinion, and to act with tho necessary 
vigour and precision. Neither were the three re- 
presentatives commissioned to manage and conduct 
tlio armed force a sufficiently energetic authority. 
They considered ns to the appointment of a chief, as 
on fill decisive occasions; and at that womont, which 
was associated in their minds with all tho dangers 
of Thermidor, tho assembly turned its attention to 
the deputy Barras, who, as goneritl of brigade, 
bad been invested with the command of that 
famous day, and had acquitted liimself with all tho 
energy that could be desired. The deputy Barraa 
was of a tall stature, and strong voice, was incapa- 
ble of long speeches, but was excellent in the 
ready application of a few energetic and vehe- 
ment expressions, conveying the idea of a resolute 
and devoted man. He was appointed general of 
tlie army of the interior, and they gave him as ad- 
juncts the three representatives who had before bis 
appointment been commissioned with the manage- 
ment and direction of the armed force. A single 
circumstance rendered this selection a most fortu- 
nate one, Barras had about him an officer very ca- 
pable of taking a command, and he was not subject 
to that narrowness of mind which would throw 
into the ehade a roan more able than himbelf. 
All the deputies sent on mission to the array of 
Italy were acquainted with the young officer of 
artillery wlio had determined the reduction of 
Toulon, and had conquered Saorgo, and the lines of 
tlie Roya, TJjis young officer, now become a gene- 
rid of brigade, had been discharged by Aubry, and 
he was in Paris without employment, and re- 
duced almost to indigence, lie had been intro- 
duced to Mndauie Tallien, who had received him 
with her wonted kindness, and even used liar 
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interest in liisbclialf. His person was nttcnuatecl, 
and by no means tall, and his clitidca were hollow 
<aud livid ; but his fine features, hia fixed and 
piercing eyes, and his firm and original language, 
attracted notice. Often did he speah of a decisive 
theatre of war*, where the republic would obtain 
victories and peace : that was Italy. Ho was 
constantly harping on this. Then it was, when the 
lines of the Apennines were lost under Keller- 
inann, that the committee sent for him to ash his 
opinion. From that time he was employed in 
writing dispatches, and remained attached to the 
official management of the military operations. 
Barras thought of him in the night of the 12tli 
Vcnd^iniaire ; he called for him to be second in 
command, and this was accorded. The two selec- 
tions submitted the same night to the convention 
were instantly approved of. Davraa confided the 
charge of the military arrangem(;nt3 to the young 
general, who immediately toolc them all upon him- 
self, and set about giving orders with extreme 
activity. 

The generale had continued to heat in all the 
fiuarters of Paris. Emissaries bad gone about on 
all sides, bragging of the defence and the success 
of the section of LepcIIetier, magnifying its dangers, 
persuading every body that llieae dangers were 
common to all the sections and affected their honour, 
and atiiTing thorn up to make themselvea equal 
with the grciuidiers of the quarter of Saiiit-Tho- 
inas. There liad been a vast coijcourse from all 
parts, and a central and military committee had at 
leiigtli formed itself in the section of Lcpelletier, 
under the presidency of the newspaper editor, 
BicUer-Soiry. The plan of an iuauiTectiou was 
j settled, the battalions were formed, all irresolute 
persons were drawn in beyond I'cceding, and the 
entire howyeoisie of Paris, misled by a false point 
of honour, was about to play a part but little 
suited to its habits and its interesis. 

It was now too late to think of marching upon the 
section of Lepellotier, in order to strangle the in- 
surrection in its birth. Tho convention had about 
five thousand troops of the line ; had all the sec- 
tions displayed the same zeal, they could have 
assembled forty thousand men, well armed and in 
good order ; and it was not with five thousand men 
that the convention could cope with forty thousand, 
in tho streets of a great capital. The utmost 
that could be expected, was to defend the conven- 
tion, and to convert it into a camp well intrenched. 
This was what general Bonaparte intended. The 
sections were without caimoji ^ they had given 
them all up since the 4th Prairial, aud the most 
ardent of the present day had been the first to 
afford this exitinple, to ensure the disarming of 
the .faubourg Saint- Antoine, This was a great 
advantage for the convention. The entire park 
of artillery was at the camp of Sablons. Bona- 
parte immediately ordered Murat, a cavalry officer, 
to go and secure it at the head of three* hundred 
horse. That officer arrived at the very time when 
a battalion of the section of Lepelletier was on its 
road to seize the park j he got thither before. that 
battalion, put horses to the guns, and brought them 
to the Tuileriea. Bonaparte next turned his atten- 
tion to the defence of all the avenues. IJe had 
five thousand soldiers of the line, a ti*oop of pa- 
triots, who, since the preceding day amounted to 


about fifteen hundred, aoino gendarmcB of tlm 
tribunals cliaarmed in Prairial aud again armed 
on the present occasion, and lastly the police legion 
with some invalids, making altogether near eight 
thousand men. Ho disti‘il)uted iiis artillery and 
Ins troops in the streets Cul do Sac, Bauphino, 
L’Echelle, Rohan, Saint-NieaiBe, on tho PontNeuf, 
Pont Royal, Pont Louis XVI., and in tho Places 
Louis XV. and Vendome, in short, at all the 
points where the convention was exposed, He 
placed his regiment of cavalry and part of his 
infantry in reserve at tlie Cai'rouael, and in tlic 
garden of the Tuileries. He ordered all tho pro- 
visions in Paris to be brought to the Tuileries, 
and a dep6i of ammunition and a temporary hospital 
for the wounded to be established there ; he dis- 
patched a detachment to secure the dep6t of Meu- 
don, and to occupy the heights of that place, so as to 
secure a retreat thither with the convention in case 
of defeat ; he blocked up the road to Saint-Ger- 
main, to prevent cannon from being brought to the 
insurgents ; and conveyed chests of ariiib to the 
faubourg Saint- j^ntoine, to arm the section of 
tho Quinze-Vingts, who had been the only one to 
vote for the decrees, and whose zeal Fr^ron had 
been sent to awalcen. These juTangeinonts were 
completed on the morning of tho 13th. Orders 
were given to tho republican troops to await tho 
aggressive attack, and by no means to provolco it. 

During this interval, the eominitteo of insLirrec- 
tion established in tlio section of Loiiollutic'r luid 
likewise made its own aiTangomonts. Tho section 
had outlawed the committees of government, and 
created a kind of trihiuial for trying those who 
should deny tho sovereignty of the soetions. 
Several generals had come to olTor thoir aorviccH. 
A Vendean, known by the name of count de Man- 
lovrier, and a young emigrant, called Lafond, had 
issued from their hiding places to conduct tho 
movement. Generals Duhoiix and Damican, who 
had commanded the republican armies in La 
Vendee, were associated with them. Damican 
was a restless spirit, more capable of being a club 
orator than of commanding an armyj he had been 
a friend of Hoche, wlio was frequently calling Iiim 
to account for his inconsistencies. Being out of 
employ, he was in Paris, extremely dissatisfied 
with the government, and ready to enter upon 
the most mischievous designs ; he was ap- 
pointed cominander-iii-chief of the sections. A 
fight being resolved upon, and all the citizens 
being involved in spite of themselves, a sort of 
plan was formed. Tlie sections of tlje faubourg 
Saint-Gerraain, under the command of count de 
Maulevrier, were to start from the Od^oii,for the 
puipose of attacking the Tuileries by the bridges \ 
the section of the right bank were to make the 
attack by the Rue Saint-IIonord, and by all the 
cross streets communicating between the Rue Saint- 
Honord to the Tuileries. A detachment under the 
command of young Lafond was to secure tlic Pont- 
Neuf, so as to put the two divisions of the sec- 
tionist army in communication witii each other. 
The young men who had served in the armies, and 
were most capable of standing fire, were placed at 
the head of the columns. Out of the forty thou- 
sand men of tho national guard, twenty or twenty- 
seven thousand at moat were present under arms. 
There was a much safer manceuvre than that of 
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preseiitlng tbcmaelves in deep eoliiiniis to the fire 
of the battcjriea ; tins wiw to baiTicade the 
atreetB, niid thus to confine the asaetnWy and ils ' 
troopa to the Tiiilerica, to ocGnp.y the houses in the 
inimcdiatc iieit^hbourhood, and from them keep up 
i\ deatructivo fire, to kill one by one tlie defenders 
of the convention, and thus soon reduce them by 
famine and musket balls. But the scetionista never 
looked to any thing else than a sudden and off-hand 
attack, and thought that by a single charge they 
fahonld get to the palace and make it open the gates. 

Early the same morning, the Pdiaonniera section 
stopped the artillery horaos and the anus ou their 
way to the section of the Q^uinze-Viugts *, the sec- 
tion of Mont Blanc carried oft' the provisions 
intended for the Tuileries ; and a detachment of 
tho section of Lepelletler made itself master of 
the treasury. Young Lafond, at the head of 
several companies, bore off in the direction of the 
Pont Ncuf, while other battalions were coming by 
the Rue Daujihinc, General Cartaux was directed 
to protect this bridge with four hundred men and 
four pieces of cannon. As he was by no means 
willing to Gome fc(» an engagement, he withdrew to 
the quay of the Louvre, The battalions of the sec- 
tions were coming in from all sides, to draw up 
within a few paces of the posts of tho convention, 
and near enougli to converso with the aentiuola. 

The troops of tlio convention would have had tv 
great advantage in taking the initiative, and by mak- 
ing a brisk attack they would pvobal)ly have tlu’owu 
the assailants into di.sovdor j but tlio generals had 
been recommondod to wait for an aggresaivo 
attack. Ill ciinaoqucnco, notwithstanding the acts 
of hostility already committed, notwithstanding tho 
capture of tho artillery horses, notwitlistanding tho 
seizure of the provisions intended for tho conven- 
tion, as also of.tlie arms sent to tho (iuinze-Vingts, 
and notwithstanding tho death of an orderly 
hussar, killed in tho Rue Saint-Honord, they still 
kept to thoir instructions of not being the first to 
begin the attack. 

The morning had been spent in preparations on 
the pai't of the sections, and in suspense on the part 
of the conventional army, when Danican, before he 
began the combat, thought it right to send a flag 
of truce to the committees to offer them terms. 
Barraa and Bonaparte were visiting the posts, when 
the messenger was brought to them blindfolded, as 
if in a fortress. They caused him to be taken before 
the committees. The messenger axpi’essed him- 
self in a threatening tone, and offered peace on 
condition of disarming the patriots, and repealing 
the decrees of the 5th and 13th Fructidor. Such 
terms could not be accepted, and besides, non© 
whatever could be listened to. Nevertheless, the 
committees, although they had made up their minds 
not to answer, resolved to appoint twenty-four 
deputies to go and fraternize with the sections, an 
expedient that had frequently succeeded, for dis- 
course has considerable influence when one is ready 
to come to blows, and every one readily concurs in 
nn arrangement that spares the efifusion of blood. 
In the mean time Danican, not receiving any 
answer, gave orders for the attack. A fiidng was 
heard, Bonaparte directed eight hundred muskets 
and cartnuch boxes to be brought into one of the 
halls of the convention, for the purpose of arming 
the representatives themselves, who were to servo, 


in caso of emergency, as a corps of reserve. 
This precaution made every onu sensible of the 
whole extent of tho danger. Each deputy hastened 
to take his place, and according to custom in thno 
of peril, the assembly wjvited in the most profound 
silence the result of this combat, tho first regular 
battle that she had yet fought with the rebellious 
factious. 

It was now half-past four o'clock ; Bonaparte, 
accompanied by Barraa, mounted a horse in the 
court of the Tuileries, and hastened to the post of 
tho cul-de-sac Dauphine, facing tho church of 
Saint-Roch, The scctionist battalions filled the 
Rue Saiiit-llonore, and were now close to tho 
entrance of the cul-de-sac. One of their best 
battalions had posted it.9Glf on the steps of the 
church of Saint-lloch, and there it was placed in an 
advantageons manner for firing upon the gunners 
of the convention. Bonaparte, who was capable 
of appreciating the advantage of the first blow, 
immediately directed his artillery to advance, and 
ordered a first discharge. The scctionists replied 
by a very sharp fire of musketry; but Bonaparte, 
showering down grape-sliot upon thoin, obliged 
them to fall back upon the steps of Saiut-Roch ; 
he tlien immediately debouched in the Rue Saint- 
Itouordjand let loose upon the church itself a band 
of patriots who were fighting at his side with the 
greatest valour, and who bad cruel sviMmgs to re- 
venge. The scctionists, after a stout defeiico, 
wore dislodged. Boiiaparto, thou turning his guns 
right and loft, made* them sweep tho whole length 
of tho Rue Saint- Ilonortf. The aBanilaiits instantly 
fled on all aides, and retired in the greatest disorder. 
Bonaparte then cominittcd to an officer tho duty 
of keeping up tlio firing and making tho defeat 
certain ; he next went up to the Carrousel, and 
hastened to tho other posts. Every where ho 
caused grape-shot to be fired, and every whore he 
witnessed these unfortunate scctiouisLa, imprudently 
exposed in deep columns to tlio effect of the 
artillery, tako to flight. The sectionista, though 
they had very brave men at the head of their 
columns, fled with the utmost precipitation towai’ds 
the head-quarters of the Filles-Saint-Thomas. 
Danican and the officers then discovered the blun- 
der they had committed in marching upon the 
guns, instead of barricading the streets and plant- 
ing themselves in the houses adjoining the Tiiile- 
ries. Still they were not discouraged, and they 
resolved upon a fresh attack. They conceived the 
idea of joining With the columns coming from the 
faubourg Saint-Germain to make a general attack 
upon tlie bridges. Accordingly, they rallied a 
column of from six to eight thousand men, directed 
them towards the Pont Neuf, where Lafond was 
posted with his regiment, and fell in with the bat- 
talions coming from the Rue Dauphine, under the 
command of the count de Maulcvrier. All advanced 
together in close column from the Pout Neuf to the 
PontRoyal along the Q,uai Voltaire. Bonaparte, pre- 
sent wherever danger required him, lost no time in 
getting to these places. He placed several bat- 
teries on the quay of the Tuileries, which is parallel 
with the Quai Voltaire, and advanced the cannon 
placed at the head of the Pont Royal, and caused 
them to be pointed in such a manner as to enfilade 
the quay by which the assailants were coining. 
Having taken these precautions, he suffered the 
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SGctianiata to approach ; then all at once he gave 
orders to five, A. shower of grape from the bridge 
met the sectioniats hi front, another from the quay 
of the Tuilories took them obliquely, and carried 
terror and destruction into their ranks. Young 
Lafond, in the height of his bravery, rallied around 
him the steadiest of hia men, and again inai*ched 
upon the bridge in order to take the guns. An in- 
creased fire drove back his column. He endea- 
voured in vain to bring it up a third time; it fled, 
and was dispersed under the fire of a well-directed 
artillery. 

At six o’clock, the battle that had begun at half- 
past four was won. Then Bonaparte, who had 
displayed a merciless energy in the action, and had 
fired upon the population of the capital, just as he 
would have done upon Austrian battalions, gave or- 
ders to charge the guns with powder, to still further 
drive the insurgents from before him. Some few 
fiectlouists had intrenched themselves in the Place 
Venddme, in the church of Saint*Roch, and in the 
" Palais Royal ; he made his troops debouch by all 
the avenues of the Rue Saint-Honor^, and detached 
a corps wliieh proceeding from the Place Louis 
XV., crossed through the Rue Royale and along 
by the boulevards. He thus swept the Place Ven- 
dome, cleared the church of Salut-Roch, invested 
the Palais Royal, and blockaded it to avoid a battle 
in tiio night. 

Next morning a few musket shots were quite 
Rufliciont to cause the evacuation of the Palais 
Royal and the section of Loi)cllGtior, where the 
rebels had designed to entrench themselves. Bo- 
naparte caused some barricades formed near the 
BarriSre dea Seigena to be removed, and a 
detachment bringing cannon from Saint-Germain 
to the aectionists to be stopped. Tranquillity 
was completely restored on the I4tlu The dead 
were immediately carried away, in order to re- 
move all traces of this combat. There had been 
on one side and the other from three to four hun- 
dred killed and wounded, 

This victory gave great joy to all tho sincere 
friends of the republic, who could not help recog- 
nizing in this movement the iiifluenco of royalism. 
Tliis victory restored to the jeopardized con- 
vention, that is, to the revolution and its origi- 
nators, the authority they needed for the settlement 
of the new institutions. Nevertheless, the general 
feeling was, that the advantages of this victory 
should not be too severely pressed. Every one 
was ready enough to accuse the convention of 
one thing, and that was, that it had fought only in 
behalf of terrorism, and with the intention of re- . 
establishing it. It was of great consequence that the 
imputation of a desire to shed blood should be done 
away with. In other respects the aeotionists on 
their part proved themselves very inexpert conspi- 
rators, and that they were far from possessing the 
energy of the patriots ; they had lost no time in 
returning to their homes, satisfied at having got 
off so cheap, and proud of having defied for a mo- 
ment those guns which had so often broken the . 
lines of Brunswick and Coburg, Provided they 
were allowed to extol their courage among them- 
selves, they were no longer dangerous. Conse- 
quently the convention contented herself with die- ‘ 
charging the staff of the national guard, disbanding 
the companies of grenadiers and light infantry. 


which were far better discii)lino(l, and contiiined 
almost all the young men with double quoues, put- 
ting tho national guard for the future under tho 
direction of tlie general commanding tlie army of 
the interior, ordering the sections of Lepolludor 
and the Thddtre Francois to be dihariued, and with 
issuing three eonnnibsious for trying tlie leaders of 
the 1 ‘ebellion, who, however, had almost all of them 
disappeared. 

Tlie companies of grenadiers and light infantry 
suffei’ed themselves to be disbanded; tlio two sec- 
tions of Lepelletier and ThdAtre Fraiifais delivered 
up their arms without resistance : all, in short, 
submitted. The committees, adopting these views 
of forbearance, either connived at the escape of the 
guilty, or allowed them to remain in Paris, where 
they could scarcely keep themselves concealed. 
The commissioners pronounced no sentences, ex- 
cept for coniumacy. No more than one of the 
i*ebel leaders was apprehended, and this was young 
Lafond, He had excited some interest by liia 
courage: there was a wish to save him, but he 
persisted in declaring himself an emigrant and in 
avowing his rebellion, so that it was imposfaiblo to 
pardon him. Tlie forbearance exhibited was so 
great, that one of the members of the comminbiun 
formed in the section of Lepelletlov, M. de Castel- 
lane, meelinff at night a patrolo, who cried, “ Whu 
goes there V° replied, “ Castellano, condcMuncd for 
contumacy I” The consequences of the 13th Ven- 
ddmiairc were therefore not sanguinary, and tlie 
capiul in no degree shocked by them. The guilty 
kept themselves quiet, or walked about unmo- 
lested, and the withdrawing-rooms were exclu- 
sively occupied with the accounts of exploits which 
they ventured to avow. Without punibliiiig Llioso 
who had attacked her, the convention conteiU(‘d 
hci*sclf with rewarding those who had doibnded 
her; she declared that they had deserved well of 
their country j she voted them gratuities ; and 
gave a brilliant reception to Barras and Bona- 
parte. Bavrns, already celebrated since the Ofh 
Tliermidor, became much more so by the conflicts 
of Vendilmiaire; to him Wiis attributed the salva- 
tion of the convention. However, he was not 
behindhand in allowing his young lieutenant a due 
share of the honour of the day. It is Goncral 
Bonaparte,” said he, “whose prompt and skilful 
arrangements have saved all here.” Those words 
were applauded, Barras was confirmed in tlio 
command of the army in the interior, and Bona- 
parte made second in command. 

The intriguing royalists felt themselves sadly 
out of their reckoning in witnessing the issue of 
the inBurreetiou of the 13th, They lost no time in 
writing to Verona, that they had been deceived by 
every body; that money had been wanting; that 
ickerc gold was necessary^ they scarcely had old rays ; 
that the monarchist deputies^ those who had given them 
prwnMeSj had forfeited theirif a/nd played an infamous 
game; that it was a Jacobinical race, in whom no 
confidence should be placed; that unfortunately 
those who wished to serve the cause were not 
sufficiently compivvtised apd involved; tliat the 
royalists of Pam, with green collars, black collars^ awl 
double queues, who ostentatiously displayed Ihelr bra- 
vadoes in the pit of the theatres, ran away at the first 
shot, and hid themselves under the beds of the woiue?i 
who kept them, 
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T \hc3ir loader, had juat been appre- 
I ^^ther with the diflerent instigators of 

of Lcpclletior. There liad been seized 
at ^ papers; theroyalista 

wer ^ apprehension that these papers would 
the seeret of the plot, and above all, lest 
2 , jhouUl speak lilniRelf, Nevertheless, they were 
^ i discouraged; their creatures continued to act 
. /ong with the scctionists. The kind of impunity 
which tlie latter enjoyed had emboldened them. 
Inasmuch as the convention, although victorious, 
did not venture to strike a blow at them, she 
thereby recognized that public opinion was in tlieir 
favour ; she consequently was not morally con- 
vinced of the justice of her cause, since she hesi- 
tated, Although vanquished, they were more 
proud, and possessed greater moral elevation than 
herself ; and they again made their appearance in 
the electoral assemblies, to promote elections in 
conformity with their aspirations. The assem- 
blies were to constitute themselves on the 20Lh 
Venddmiaire, and to continue until the 30tb; the 
new legislative body was to meet on the 6th Bru- 
inaire. At Paris the royalist agents procured the 
election of Saladin the conventionalist, whom they 
had ali’eady gained. In some of tlie departments 
they provoked quarrels, and some of the electoral 
asgembliea wore seen splitting and dividing them- 
selves into two distinct parties. 

These underhand contrivances, this recovered 
assuraiico, contributed greatly to exasperate the 
patriots, who had witucaaed in the events of tlio 
13th thfl vorilication of all their prognostics; they 
wore proud both of having guessed rightly, and of 
having overcome by their courage the danger 
they had so correctly foreseen. Tliey desired that 
the victory miglit not prove useless to ihomaelves, 
that it should induce acts of severity against their 
advcraiiries, and iiidomiiity for their friends con- 
fined in the prisons, They presented petitions,' in 
svhich they prayed for the release of the detained 
patriots, the dismissal of the officers appointed by 
Aubry, the restoration to their official rank of 
those who had been dismissed, the trial of the 
imprisoned deputies, and their reinstatement in 
the electoi-al lists, if they were innocent. The 
Mountain, supported by the galleries, crowded 
with patriots, highly approved of these demands, 

, and energotically claimed their adoption. Tallien, 
who had connected himself with the Mountain, and 
who was the civil chief of the ruling party, in th^ 
same way as Barras was its military chief, — Tallien 
strove to keep the Mountain within bounds ; ho 
caused the last demandrelative to the reinstatement 
of the imprisoned deputies in the lists to be with- 
drawn, as contrary to the decrees of the 5th and 
13th Fructidor, Those decrees, in fact, declared 
the deputies who were then suspended from their 
functions ineligible. Nevertheless, the Mountain 
i was not easier to govern than the sectionistsj and 
' the last days of that assembly, which had but one de- 
' cade more to sit, seemed as if they could not elapse 
without a storm. 

The intelligence from the frontiers also contri- 
buted to increase the agitation, by exciting the 
misgivings of the patriots and the inextinguishable 
hopes of the royalists. We have observed that 
Jourdan had crossed the Rhine at Russeldorf, and 
advanced upo^n the Sieg; that Pichegru had entered 


ca- 


Matilicim, and had ranidly dcspatiiiioiL-.a i 
beyond the llhine. Events ho 
Iiad not suggested any grand idea wlio 

who was so highly extolled, and heroin he Vp^'^i- 
demonatnited eitlier Ids perfidy or Ids incapacity. ^ 
In ordinary rcaanning hla omissions should be im- 
puted to Ida incapaeity; for even with the desire 
to betray, no one ever rejects the opportunity of 
obtaining great victories; they ah>aya serve to 
enhance his price. Neverlhcleas, highly credible 
contemporaries have considered that Picln^grida 
false nianoBuvres should be ascribed to treason: he 
is, therefore, tho only general Icnown in history who 
ever voluntarily caused himself to be defeiUed. It 
was not simply a regiment that he should have 
pushed on beyond Manlieim, but his whole army, 
so as to liave taken possession of Heidelberg, which 
is the moat important point where the roads running 
from tho Upper Rhine into the valleys of the Neckar 
and the Maino cross one another, This would 
have been gaining the point by which Wunnser 
could have joined Clerfait; this w'ould have been 
completely cutting off those two generals from each 
other; this would liavo been securing the ;^)oiiit by 
which it was practicable to effect a juncUon with 
Jourdan, and to form with 1dm a mass tliat would 
havoaiiccessfully overwhelmed Clerfait and Wurin- 
aer. Clerfait, aware of the danger, quilted tho 
banks of the Maine, and made the best ot his way 
to Heidelberg; but his lieutenant, ICwaBilniiovich, 
assisted by Wurmser, had conlrivccl to dislodge 
from Heidelberg tho division tliat Pichegru had 
left tlicro. Pichegru was sluil up in Manlnnni ; 
and Clerfait, relieved from all fear for his commu- 
nications with Wurmser, had immediately marched 
upon Jourdan. Tho latter, cooped up botn’eeu the 
Rhino and tho line of neutrality, cuuUl not live 
there as in an enemy’s country, and having no 
01 ‘ganizcd service for drawing Ida resources from 
the Netherlands, found himself, when he could 
neither march forward or join Pichegru, in one of 
the most critical positions possible. Moreover, 
Clerfait, disregarding the neutrality, had placed 
liimself in such a manner as to turn Ids left, and to 
throw him back upon the Rhine. Jourdan, therefore, 
could not keep his gi’ound there; it was therefore 
resolved by the representatives, with the assent of 
all the generals, that he slioiild fall back on Mentz, 
and blockade it on tho right bank. But this posi- 
tion would not be more advantageous than the pre- 
ceding; it would leave him in the same want of 
necessaries; it would expose him to the attacks 
of Clerfait in a disadvantageous situation, and 
would expose him to the chance of missing his 
road towards Dusseldorfj it was consequently de- 
cided that he should beat a retreat, for the pur- 
pose of regaining the Lower Rhine, which he did 
in good order, and without being annoyed by Cler- 
fait, who, contemplating a grand design, returned 
to the Maine, bo as to bring himself near to 
Mentz. 

To this intelligence of the retrograde march of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, were added 
alarming reports in respect of the army of Italy. 
Schdrer had arrived there with two fine divisions of 
the eastern Pyrenees, now rendered available by 
I tho peace with Spain ; it was nevertheless said that 
I this general did not feel sure of his position, and 
i that he demanded more assistance than could be 
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and aunnUca, wUich if lie 
oidors to niako a retrogrjule 

Client. LiU^tly, there was a repoi'feof a secoiiU 
-..igUbli experlitioji, which wua to bring count 
D’iVrtoia with a body of mavvnea. 

Thoyc iiewa, vvliieli certainly contained noUniig 
that ecwUl cau&c apprelvcwbicaa so far aa U\e 
existence of the republic wag concerned, who 1 
being still mibtrosa of tlie course of the llhino, [ 
wlio liad two more armies to send, the one to Italy, i 
the othci* to La Vendee, and who recently had been 
enabled by the affair of Quiberon to fully appre- 
ciate the talents of lloche, and nob to fear the ex- 
peditious of the emigrants ; these intelUgeiicea, 
nevertheless, did not a little contribute to rouse the 
royalists, terrified by Vend^miaire, and to exaspe- 
rate the patriots, by no means satisfied with the 
use that had been iViado of the victory. The dis- 
covery of the correspondence of Lemaitre, in 
particuhir, ^iroduced the most vexatious effects. 
Every one discovered in it the whole of that plot 
which had been so long suspected; they were in 
pogbcssiou of the fact that a secret agency 
had been cskablialied in Paris in coniirmnication 
with Vcvoiia, La Vendee, and every province in 
France, oxciting counter-revolutionary movements 
there, and havmg corrcapondcuccB with several 
members of the convention and the committees. 
The very boasting of these paltry agents, who 
lUttured thoinselvea witli having atone time gained 
over gisnorala, at another time deputies, aim who 
said tJiey hud connoxioiig with monarchists mid 
Therinidorlan^, contributed to excite still stronger 
auspicious, mid to make them hover over the heads 
of the deputies of tiie I'ighb side. 

The names of Rovero and Suladin had been 
already mentiuiied, and against them satisfactory 
evidence had been obtained. The latter had pub- 
lished a pamphlet against the decrees of llie 5th 
and the I3ih Fructidor, and had just been rewarded 
for it by the suffrages of the Parisian clectora 
Leaage (of Eure and Loire), La Riviere, Boissy- 
d’Aiiglas, and Lanjuinais, were also pointed out as 
secret accomplices of the royalist agency. Their 
silence on tlie 11th, 12th, and 13th Venddmiaire 
had greatly compromised them. The counter-revo- 
lutionary juiirnals, by the affected terms in which 
they lauded these men, had aided in compromising 
them still more. These same papers, which so 
highly extolled the sevouty-threc, loaded the 
Therraidoriana with abuse. It was ac.arcely pos- 
sible that a rupture should not ensue. The seventy- 
three and the Tlicrnudoriiuis still continued to meet 
at the house of a mutual friend, but ill-temper and 
mistrust prevailed among them. Towards the 
latter end of the session, there was a conversation at 
this meeting conceruiiig the recent elections, of the 
intrigues of royalism to influence thorn, and of the 
silence of Buissy, Lanjuinais, La Riviere, and Le- 
sage, during tlie scenes of Vendifmiaire. Legendre, 
with his usual petulance, censured the silence of 
four deputies who were present. The latter strove 
to justify themselves. Lanjuinais dropped the 
very strange expression of Massacre of the iSth 
Vendemiairef and thus demonstrated eitlier extiti.- 
ordinnry coufusion of ideas, orsentiinents any thing 
but republican. At this expression, TaiHen flew 
into a violent passion, and would have gone away, 
auyuig that he could stay no longer with royalisl.s, 


and that he would go and clenouuct, 
convcnlimi. The others suitouikUmI J} * 
him, and oudeavoured to palliate the 
Lanjuinais. Tlio party iiovortlielasa bro/^^.^ 
had tcnvis with each other. ' ^ 

Meainvhilo [lie agitation went on inorens^ 

Pavia. Mutual distvu.at& every where gained 
and siispicioii.s of royalism attached upon every j 
Tallicn moved that the couvontion should form hdl: 1 
self into a secret committee, and he foiTiially de-j 
nounced Lesage, La Riviere, Boissy-d’Aiighis, and ^ 
Lanjuinais. Ilis proofs were not sufticieiU; they 
rested only upon mere matters of inducement, 
more or less probable, and the accusation was not 
supported. Louvet, although attached to the Ther- 
niidorians, did not support the charge against the 
four deputies, who were his friends; hut he accused 
Rovere and Saladin, and painted their conduct in 
strong colours. Ho described their changes from 
the most outrageous terrorism to the most out- 
rageous royalism, and caused a decree to bo passed 
for their arrest. The convention likewiso arrested 
LTIoinoml, involved with Lemaitre, and Aubry, the 
author of the military reaction. 

The adversaries of Tallicn, by way of reprisal, 
called foi' the publication of a letter from the i)re- 
tender to the duke of Ilarcourt, in which, Bpciiking 
of what reached him from Pai’is, lie said, 1 cannot 
hriii^mi/sel/ io ihiiik that Tallicn is a romlist of the ri^/U 
sort. U should be roctjllectcd, that the Paris agents 
flattered themselves ihat they had gained overTal- 
lien and Ilocho. Tlicir liabitual boasting, and tlioir 
calumnies with respect to lloche, were suflloient to 
justify Tallinn. This letter produced but httlo 
effect, for Tallica, sinco the affair of Quiberon, and 
fliiice his conduct in Vciidt/miaire, so fur from puas- 
ing for a royalist, was considered aa a sanguinary 
terrorist. Thus, men who ought to have aasiated 
hcni't and liand in protecting by their joint efforts 
a revolution which was their own work, mistrusted 
each othei*, and suffered themselves to be compro- 
mised, if not gained over by royalism. Thanks to 
the aspersions of the royalists, tho last days of this 
illustrious assembly ended, as they had begun, in 
trouble and agitation. 

Tallien lastly moved the appointment of a com- 
mission of five members, coimnissioned to propose 
elficaeious measures for preserving the revolution 
during the transition from one government to an- 
other. The convention nominated Tallien, Dubois- 
Crance, Elorenfc Guyot, Roux (of La Marne), and 
Pons (of Verdun). The object of this commission 
was to anticipate the manoeuvres of the royalists iu 
the elections, and to impart confidence to the re- 
publicans in regal'd to the formation of the new 
government. The Mountain, in its uautal fervour, 
conceiving that this commission was about to 
realize all its aspirations, for a moment believed 
and spread the report, that the assembly was going 
to annul all the elections, and temporarily suspend 
tho putting the constitution in force. The Moun- 
tain had in fact persuaded itself that tho time had 
not arrived for leaving the republic to herself, that 
the royalists were not sufficiently weakened, and 
that there was a necessity for continuing the revo- 
lutionary government for some time longer, in 
order to completely reduce them. The counter- 
revolutionists affected to circulate the same re- 
jiorts. The deputy, Tliibiiudeau, who tlius far hud 
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not gone along aithci* with the Mountain oi*wilU 
the Tliei'niitloviauH, ai* with the MonarcUifits, hut 
who liad ncvui'tholoss shown himself a sineei’o 
repnblicau, and on whom thirty-two departments 
had just fixed their choice, because hi electing him, 
they had the advantage of not declaring for any 
parfcj', the deputy, Thihaudeau, could uufc be ex- 
pected to distrust the state of public opinion so 
much as the Tlicrmidoriaiis, Ho thought that 
Tnllien and Ida party calumniated the nation, in 
wanting to adopt so many precautions ag.ainst the 
nation; he even hui^poscd that Tallien Inu'bovu'eil 
personal designs, and that he meant to place him- 
self at the head of the Mountain, and to confer a 
dictatorship on luiiigelf under the semblance of 
preserving the republic from the royalists. He 
denounced in a virulent and bitter style this sup- 
posed design of dictatorship, and uttered an unex- 
pected retort upon Tallien, at \vhiclithe republicans 
Avere much surprised, because they could not com- 
prehend its motive. This sally even c<improuusod 
Tliibaudeau in the opinion of the moat mistrustful, 
and caused iutentiona that he never entertained to 
be aacnbed to him. Although he renunded the 
assembly that he was a regicide, it was well Known 
from the intercepted letters • that the death of 
Louis XVI. might V)o rodoetned V)y important 
services rendered to his heirs, so that even thi.s 
title of regicide no longer appeared to bo a perfeut 
cuiirantoe foi’ his conduct. Thus, notwithstanding 
ha was a staunch republican, this sally against 
Tallien injured him in the estimation of tho pa- 
triots, and gained him cxtraordinai'y praises from 
tho royalists. They called huii Bavv<i’de-fcrA' 

The convention pa.saed to tho order of tho day, 
and awaited tho report of Talliou in the namo of 
tho coipmis.sioii of five. Tho result of tho labours 
I of this coinmisstmi was tho draught of a dcCrco coiu- 
I prehciiding the fuilowiiig measures : — 

Tho oxclusum of all omigr.auta and relatives of 
eiiiigraiUs from all functions, civil, amiacipal, legis- 
lative, judicial, and military, till tlie general peace; 
porinission for all those who Avero not inclined to 
live under tho Uiavs of the republic to quit France 
and take tholr property Avitli them ; the dismissal 
of all otficeva avUo had not served during th^ revo- 
lutionary system, that is since the 10th of August, 
and who had been I'eplaced since the l6th G-er- 
miiial, that is since the operations of Aubry, 

These iliTaiigements were adopted. The con- 
vention then decreed in a solemn manner the union 
of Belgium Avith France, and its division into de- 
partments. At length, on the 4tli Brumaire, at 
the moment of brealcing up, she determined to 
finish her long and stormy career by a signal 
act of clemency. She decreed that the punishment 
of death should be abolished in the French re- 
public, to conimeiice from the time of the general 
peace ; she changed tho name of the Place de la 
Rholatlon into the Place de la Concorde; and 
lastly, she declared an amnesty for all acts con- 
nected Avith the revolution, excepting the revolt of 
the 13th Venddmiaire. This was the setting at 

* Monitctir of the year IV., p. 150, letter of Entrolgues to 
Lemaitre, dated the 10th October, 1795. 

t A proverbial expression; viz. such a one is an “iron 
bar” t,barre~de-f6r), tuedniiig that he is iafloxiiile, unshaken, 
i ncoiruptible. Trant. 


liberty men of all pavties, Loitmitrc o.xccplcd, avIio 
was the only one of the coiispiratura of Vendemi- 
asro ngnhist whom sufficient evidonco liad been 
obUiiucd. The sentence of transportation pro- 
nounced against Billaud-YarenneSjCollot d’Herbois, 
and Barrcrc, which had been roA'okcd for the par- 
poao of trying them anew, that is, to cause them 
to be coiidenuied to death, Avas confirmed. BaiTcro, 
who alone bad not yet been put on, board, was to be 
sent off. All the prisons were to be thrown open. 
At half-pn&t two o’cloclc on the 4th Brumaire, year 
IV. (October 26t,h, 1795)s the president of the con- 
vention uttered these Avords : “The National Con- 
vention declares that her nuasion is aceomplislied, 
and that her session is closed.” Shouts, a thou- 
sand times repeated, of V ite la B^jjuhlique ! ac- 
companied these closing words. 

Thus terminated the long and memorable session 
of the national convention, The constituent as- 
sembly had the ancient feudal oi'ganizatiou to de- 
stroy, and to lay the foundation of a noAV establish- 
ment ; the legislative assombly had the testing 
of that establishment, in the face of the king who 
was ivUcwcd to vcaaaivvu as part c? the ccA)ve\AtioA\. ^ 
After a trial of some AAUAnths, sho discovered and 
declared tlie iucoinpatibilhy of tho king Avitli the 
, new hvsUtutAcns, avuaI his idcuUficaUon with Europe 
I as leagued ngfiinet tlio assembly; sliosuapondcdtho 
king and tho constitution, aiid liven resigned. Tho 
convciilion, tljcrdbro, found a dotlironod king, an 
auuullcd constitution, w'ar declared Avith Europe, 
and thoir solo resources consisting in an ad- 
ministration entirely destroyed, a pnper money 
of no value, old thinned regiments worn out and 
empty. Thus it was not liberty that she had to 
proclaim in the presence of an enfeebled and de- 
spised thi'one, it Avas liberty she had to defend 
against all Europe ; and this task wua quite an- 
other affair. Witlmut bi'ing for a moment intimi- 
dated, she proclaimed the republic in the face of 
the hostile nrinias ; she then sacrificed the king, to 
cut herself off from all retreat j she next took all 
the powers into her own hands, and constituted 
herself a dictatorship. When voices Avere raised in 
her presence who spoke of liumnnity at a time Avheii 
she desired to hear nought spoken of but energy, 
she suppressed tliem. Soon ithappened that this dic- 
tatorship she had assumed over France for the pub- 
lic good, tAvelve of her members arrogated to them- 
selves for the sanie reason and for the same purpose. 
From tlie Alps to the sea, from the Pyrenees to the 
Kbinej these twelve dictators seized upon all, both 
moil and things, and commenced the greatest and 
the most awful struggle with the nations of Euroxie 
that history has ever recorded. In order that 
they might remain sux^reme directors of this im- 
raeiiSQ workj they sacrificed all parties by turns ; 
and in accordance with the feelings of can’ nature, 
their qualifications were abused. These qualifica- 
tions were strength and energy ; their abuse 
was cruelty. They spilt torrents of blood, so much 
so, that conquest having rendered them no longer 
useful, and becoming hateful by the abuse of 
strength, they fell. The convention then resumed 
the dictatorship, and began by degrees to relax the 
springs of that terrible administration. Secui'o in 
her conquests, she listened to humanity, and in- 
dulged her spirit of regoneration. For one year 
she inquired and soAight for all that was good and 

Q q 
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gi’cjit ; but the pautieg cruahcd umlor a mercilcBS 
power, revived ^Mder a kindly antbority. Two 
facUona, in which were blended, under an infinite 
variety of shades, the friends and the foea of the 
rovohilion, attacked it by turns. Siio vanquished 
the former in Germinal and Prairial, the others in 
Vencldnii.aire, and tip to the last day allowed lier 
heroism amidst perils. Lastly, she framed a re> 
publican canatitution, and after a struggle of three 
years witli Europe, with the factions, and with hei’- 
aelf, inntilated and bleeding, she resigned, and 
consigned France to the directory. 

The remembrance of the revolution is coupled 
with awful assooications ; but in her defence 
tliere is but ono fact to be stated, a single fact 
only, and all reproaches must sink before this 
great truth : she saved us from foreign invasion 1 
The preceding aasembUes had bequeathed to her 
France in peril j she bequeafclied to the directory 
and the empire France saved. If in 1793 the 


omigrivnta bad rotuvned to Franco, thovo would 
have been left no vostigo of tho works of tho oon- 
ntiUient assembly, and of tho hciicficial efh'cts of 
tho revolntion. liistoad of tlioso admiralilo civil 
institutions, those magnificent exploits, which dis- 
tinguished tho constituent assembly, the conven- 
tion, the directory, the consulate, and tho emjuro, 
we should have had the base and sanguinary anar- 
chy which we behold at this day tho other side tho 
Pyrenees. In repolling the invasion of tho kings 
leagued against our republic, tho convcrurori has 
ensured to the revolntion an nnintcrriipfcd aetioti 
of thirty years on the soil of France, and has given 
her worlcs time to become firm and settled, and to 
acquire that strength which enables them to defy the 
impotent wrath of the enemies of the human race. 

To the men who proudly style themselves tho 
patriots of 1789 the convention will always be able 
to say: “ You have courted tho battle, it is 1 who 
have maintained it and brought it to a termination.’’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


APPOINTMENT OP FIVE DIRKOTOnS— INaiAlrLATlOM OP TIIK EEGISLATIVi; BODy AND TUB DiaECTOllY.— nimCVl/T 8f. 
TUATION OP TUa NEW COVEUNMEN’I. PIMAKCIAE MSTRESaj ©EPKECUTlOH OP PAPEU MONEY— TMR PUm* ACttt 
OP THE DIRRCTOnv— LOfifl OP TIfU MNUa OI' MBJIT2— RESUMPTION OP noSTIl.mEa IN UlUTTAN’t ANU Vr,NnKl5< 
ANOTHER ENOt.raU SflUAOROK IS SEEN APPUQACHtNO OHR WESTERN CO ASTS.— PINAMCB BCUKMli PROPOSEU llV 
THE DlftECTOUV; A NEW L'aiVCnU MAM— SENTENCE VASSED ON BOMB BOYAU3T AOLNTS— 'VUE HAUOU'V'BU UV 
rOUlS XVI, IS GIVEN IK EXCHANOE FOR THE EKPREBENTATIVES DELlVEnBU TO TIJE AESTIUANB \)t 1U1M0\)IVUV< 
— STATE or PARTIES AX THE ENU OP 1795,— ARMISTICE CONCLOBED ON THE Jill INE.— OPEUATIONS 01' THO 
ARMY OP ITAEY, HATTEE OP EOANO— EXPEDITION OP ISLE-DIEU. THE HNGII.SH sai/ADUOM I.EAVHS US. TIJE 
EAST EPPOltTS OB OIIARCTTE; MEASURES ADOPTED BY OENEUAI. HOUIIE TO CARRY OUT TUB PAUU'lUATlON «!' 
I.A VENDEE— REaoETa OP THE CAMPAiaK OP 1705. 


The 5th Brnrnaire, year IV, (October 27i 17-95), 
was the day appointed for putting in force the 
directorial constitution. On that day, the two- 
thirds of the convention retained in the legislative 
body were to be joined by the third recently 
elected by the electoral assemblies, to divide them- 
selves into two councils, to constitute themselves, 
and then to proceed to the nomination of the five 
directors entrusted with the executive power. 
During tins preliminary interval, devoted to the 
organization of the legislative body uud the direc- 
tory, the foriner committees of government were 
to remain in office, and be tho depositaries of all 
the powers. The members of the convention, 
despatched either to the armies or to the depart- 
ments, were to continue their mission until the 
installatiuii of the directory should be notified to 
them. 

A great agitation, pervaded the public mind. The 
moderate patriots as well as the euthasiastio patriots 
evinced the saine irritation against the party that 
had attacked the convention ontlielSthVeiiddniiaire; 
they wore full of apprehension s^ they encouraged 
ono another to stand by each other more closely 
than ever, to defend tliemselvcs against royalism; 
they loudly add that no other men than such iva 
were irrevocably engaged in the cause of the revo- 
lution should he called to the directory, and to fill 


public situations; they had great misgivings as to 
the deputies of the new third, and auxtously inuclo 
inquiries respecting their names, their previous 
conduct, and their known or presumed opinions. 

The sectionists, exposed to grape-shot on the 
I3bh Venddmiaire, but treated with the utmost 
forbearance after the victory, had again grown inso- 
lent. Proud of having for a moment stood the 
fire, they seemed to imagine that the convention, 
ill sparing them, had been infiuenceci by their 
strength, and had tacitly acknowledged the justice 
of their cause. They showed themselves, every 
where, boasted of their great deeds, constantly 
repeating in private asaemblics the like imperti- 
nences against the great assembly that liad just 
relinquislied power, and affected to count much 
upon the deputies of the new tliird. 

These deputies, who were to take their seats 
amidst the veterans of the revolution, and to re- 
present there the new opiniou that had formed 
itself in France after a long series of storms, Nvere 
far from justifying all tlie distrust of the republi- 
cans and .all the hopes of the counter-revolution- 
ists. Among them were to be numbered somo 
members of the old aaaembUes, as Vauldauc, 
Paatoret, Dumas, Dupont (of Nemours), and the 
honest and learned Tronchet, who had rendored 
such great services to our legislation. Next wore 
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seen iniuiy now incn^ not thoao extraordinary men 
who slnuo at the ftvat appearance of rovolntiona, 
tut some of tliein posacaaing tliuae eubsUiutial 
qtialiftcations which, in tlie career of politics, as in 
that of tlje ai’ts, supply the nbscnce of genius; 
for in&Unce, lawyers and men of office, ench aa 
Portalis, Simeon, Barbo-iMarhoia, and Tronpou- 
Ducoiidray. In general theao newly elected, with 
the excepl/Ioii of some notorious counter-^revolu- 
tiouiats, belonged to tliat class of moderate men, 
who having taken no part whatever in events, and 
conseipmntly having had no opportunity either to 
do wrong or to deceive themselves, alleged that 
they had a strong attachment for the revolution, 
but at the same time, made a distinction between 
her and what they termed her ci'imes. In the due 
course of things, they ought to be well enough in- 
clined to censure the past ; hut they were already 
somewhat reconciled with the convention and the 
republic by their election ; for every one willingly 
allows an order of things wherein he has found a 
place. Besides all this, strangers to Paris and to 
politics, timid as yet upon this new stage, they 
conversed with and visited the most distinguished 
members of tlio national convention. 

Such was the tendency of public opinion <m the 
Gth Brnmaite, yovx IV. Tlve re-elected memhera 
of the convention coalesced, and strove tt> influonco 
the nominations that were yot to be made, so as to 
remain nmstors of tlio government. By virtue of 
the celebrated docreoa of the 5tli and 13th Pruc- 
tidoi’j tile nunibor of tlio now conventionalists in 
the UBW logifllative body was to be five hundred. 
If this number should not bo tilled up by tlio 
re-eluctious, the membevs present on the Gth Bni- 
mairo were to form themselves into an electoral 
body for tho purpose of completing it. A draught 
list was dx’iLwn up at the coniniittee of public 
welfare, and in this list were entered the nanies of 
many decided Mountaineers. This list was not 
entirely approved of. However, noue but known 
patriots were placed iu it. On the 5th, all the 
deputies present met together in single assembly, 
and constituted themselves an electoral body. In 
tlie first place, they completed the two-thirds of cou- 
ventionalists who were to sit in the legislative 
body; then they prepared a list of all the deputies 
married, and aged more than forty years; and 
from this list they took by lot two hundred and 
fifty to compose the council of the ancients. 

On the following day, the council of the five 
hundred assembled at the Hide, in the old hall of 
the constituent assembly, chose Daunou for presi- 
dent, and Rewbell, Chenier, Cambac^res, and Thi- 
baudeau for secretaries. The council of the ancients 
met in the former hall of the convention, called 
Larcvelli^re-Ldpeaux to the chair, and Baudin, 
Lanjuinais, Breard, and Charles Lacroix, to the 
clerlis* table (bui’eau). These selections were 
suitable, and demonstrated that in both councils 
the majority belonged to the republican causo. 
Tlie councils declared that they were constituted, 
notified this to each otlier by messages, provision- 
ally confirmed the powers of the deputies, and de- 
ferred their verification until after the government 
had been settled. 

The most important of all the elections yet 
remained to be made, — namely, that of the five 
magistrates to be invested with the executive 


power. On this choice depended at once the fate 
of the republic, and the fortune of individuals. The 
five directors, in fact, having the nomination of all 
the public functionaries, could form the government 
just as they ebose, and admit men attaciied to or 
hostile to the republic. They would, moreover, have 
a control over the prospects of individuals ; they 
could either admit them, or exclude tliem from the 
career of public office, and reward or discourage 
men of capacity faithful to the cause of the revolu- 
tion. The mftuence which they must necessarily 
exercise, would therefore be immense. In like 
manner, all were deeply concerned iu the selection 
that was about to be made. 

The conventionalists met to settle among them- 
selves this selection. All agreed that they ought 
to choose regicides, in order to seat themselves 
more fiimly in power. Public opinion after being 
for some time unsettled, at last declared in favour of 
Bavra-B, Rewbell, Siey^s, Lar€vellicre>L(5peaux, aud 
Letourneur. Bavi'as had rendered important ser- 
vices in Thermidor, Pralriai, and Vendbmiairc; lie 
had been, in Rome nieasui’e, the legislator-general, 
opposed to all tho factions; the last battle, of tho 
Ifith Veiid^miaire, had in particular given him great 
consequence, although the military arraugeiucuts 
of that day belonged to young Bompaite, UewbeU, 
who had been shut up in Menti during tho siege, and 
frequently called into tlie coumiittecs since the 9th 
Thermidor, had adopted the opinion of tho Ther- 
inidorianH, shown talent and diligence in business, 
together with a certain decision of cliaracter. Sieyes 
was regarded ns the first spoculativo genius of tho 
time. LardvoIliere-L<?peaux had voluntarily asso- 
ciated himsGlf with the Oirondiats on the day of 
their proscription, had returned to liis colleagues on 
the 9lh Thermidor, and had opposed with all his 
might tho two factions that had alternately at- 
tacked tho convention. A mild and hnniauo patriot, 
he was th© only Girondist whom the Mountain did 
not suspect, and the only patiiot whose vii’tueg tho 
couater-rovolutionista durst not deny. Ho had 
but one disadvantage, iu the opinion of certain 
persons; namely, the deformity of his person ; it 
was said the directorial mantle would not set well 
upon him. Lastly, Letouruem*, known for a patriot, 
and esteemed for his character, had formei’ly been 
an officer of engineei*B, and had latteidysiicceeded to 
Carnot in the committee of public welfare, but waa 
far from possessing his talents. Somo of the con- 
ventionalists would have wished to place among the 
five directoi's some one of the generals who had 
most distinguished themselves at the head of the 
armies, as Kldber, Moi*eau, Pichegru, or Hochej 
but they were afz*aid to give too much influence fo 
the military men, and would not invite any one of 
them to the supreme power. To render the elec- 
tious certain, the conventionalists agreed among 
themselves to resort to an expedient which, with- 
out being illegal, had very much the appearance of 
a juggle* According to the constitution, the coun- 
cil of the five hundred was to present a list of ten 
candidates for each directorship to the comjcil of 
the ancients. The latter, out of ten candidates was 
to elect one, Therefore, for the five directors it 
was necessary to offer fifty candidates. The con- 
ventioualista, who bad the majority in the fivehuu- 
di*ed, agreed to place Barras, Rewbell, Sioyba, 
Lar^veliiere-Ltfpeaux, and Letourneur at the head 
Q q 2 
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I (if tlui lintj and tlien to add thoi'oto forty-five un- 
Unowji nainuH, njion wliinh it ^vould be impoBBiWo 
to fix. In tliisS nniiinur waa a coinpuloory 

fifolVyenco for the live candidates whom the con- 
vontiouiili&ta wer (2 desirous of calling to the dii'cc- 
tovy. 

This plan was strictly followed; there was only 
wanting one name out of the forty-five, Cauiba- 
C(Jrea was added, wlio bad rendered himself agree- 
able to the new third and all the modcratists. 
Wlicii the list was presented to the ancients, they 
appeared to be extremely dissatisfied at this man- 
ner of forcing their choice. Dupont of Nemours, 
who had already figiir(3d in the preceding aasem- 
hlies, and who was a declared adversary, if not of 
the republic, at least of the convention. Dupont 
(of Nemours) called for an adjournment. “ The 
forty-five persons who compose this list,*' said lie, 

“ are doubtless not unworthy of your choice, for 
otherwise it would appear that some one has de- 
sired to compel your selection of five person- 
ages. No doubt tliesc names which are ({uite new 
to you belong to men of modest merit, and who 
are also worthy of representing a great republic; 
but it reepnres time to becomo acquainted with 
them. Their very modesty, which has kept them 
concealed, compels us to malte inquiries, so that wo 
may aiiprccinlo their merit, and authorizes u.8 to 
demand an adjournment,” The ancients, although 
dis&aLiatied with this procedure, shared the senti- 
ments of the majority of the five hundred, and con- 
firmed the choice of the five who had been forced 
upon them. Out of two hundred and ciglUeon 
voters, Larovdliere-Ldpeaux obtained twoliundred 
and sixteen votes, such was the unanimity of 
esteem for that worthy man, Letouvnour ob- 
tained one hundred and eighty -nine ; Rewbell one 
liundred and seventy-six; Sieyes ono hundred and 
fifty-six; and Barms one hundred and twenty-nino. | 
This last, who was more of a party man tlian the 
others, it was to bo expected should (jxcite greater 
clifievences of opinion and collect fewer votes. 

These five elections caused the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the revolutionists, who thus saw themselves 
assured of the government. They had yet to know 
whether the five directors would accept the nomi- 
nation. There was no doubt respecting three of 
them, but there wer© two who were known to have 
no very great taste for power. Lar^velliei’c-L^- 
paux, a simple, retiring man, bvit little qualified for 
the management of affairs and men, sought and 
found no pleasure but in the Jardin des Plantes 
with the brothers Tliouin. It was doubtful whether 
he would make up his mind to accept the functions 
of director. Sieyes, with a mighty mind, capable 
of conceiving every thing, a matter of business as 
well as a principle, was nevertheless unfitted by 
disposition for the duties of government. Perhaps 
also full of spleen against a republic which was not 
constituted to liis pleasure, he might appear not 
very much disposed to accept the direction of it 
As to Lardvellih'e-Lcpeaux, the highest considera- 
tion was set upon his siiigle-hcai’tedness ; they 
told him that his association with the magistrates 
who were to rule the republic was advantageous 
and indiapensable. He assented. In fact, among 
these five individuals, men of business or action, it 
was highly necessary that one should be of pure 
and unquestionable dislnterestediiesfa; and this was 


obtainod by the acceptance of LnrcJvcllicn'-Ld'peaiix. 
As for SicyCH, liia repuguiinco was not t(> };o ovor- 
conie; he refused, atiiriniug tliat ho considered him- 
self unfit to govern. 

Some 0110 was wanted to fill his place. There 
was a man who poaseased inimouao reputation in 
Europe, tliis was Carnot. Ills niilitiiry services, 
although Bubatuutial, were magnified; to him were 
attributed all our victories ; niul though ho had 
been n inenvber of the great committee of public 
welfare, the colleague of llobespierrc, Saint-Just, 
and Coiithon, it was known that he had opposcid 
them with great energy. In him was to be ob- 
served the union of a gieat military genius with a 
stoic cliaraeter. His reputation and that of Sieyes 
.were the two greatest of the time. Nothing better 
could be (lone in order to obtain respect for the 
directory than to siqipiy the place of one of these 
two reputations by the other. Carnot was accord- 
ingly put upon the new list along with the men 
who rendered his iiomiuation eoinpulaory, Cam- 
baedres was also added to the list, which contained 
only eight unknown persons. The aneieiits, how- 
ever, had no liesitatiou in preferring Ciiriiot; he 
obtained one Innidred and soventecn votes out of 
two hundred and thirteen, and became ono of tho 
five directors. 

Thus Barr.’vs, Rewbcll, Lardvollitro-Ldpciiux, 
Lctourneuv, and Carnot, became (he five magw- 
trates intru.stcd with the govcj’innoiit of the rejnib- 
lic. Among these five perHoua there was nut a. 
man of genius, or even any man of exceeding re- 
putation, excepting Carnot. Ihit what was to b(} 
done at the termination of a sanguinary revolution, 
which in a few years liad devoured several genera- 
tions of men of genius, and of every description ? 
In the assembUes tl\(ire was not left a single orator 
of note; in diplomacy there iv'inained not ono cele- 
brated negotiator, oartln^lemy alone, by his trea- 
ties with Prussia and Sjiaiii, had attracted some 
kind of consideration, but he Inspired the patriots 
with no confidence. The armies had already pro- 
duced groat generals, and still greater M’t'ro ipiali- 
fying themselves; bub as yet no decided .sujieriority 
had been manifested; and bc&idcs, people liad their 
misgivings of the military. Therefore, as we have 
just now observed, there were but two men of 
great reputation, Sieyes and Curnot. In the im- 
]>racticabiJity of having the ono, tlioy got the other. 
Barras possessed activity, Rcwbell and Letourueur 
were industrious men of business ; Larevelliere- 
L(5peaux was a man of discretion and probity. It 
would have been difficult at the moment to have 
composed the supremo magistracy in any other 
way. 

The state (jf things when these five magistrates 
assumed their power was deplorable; and it re- 
quired great courage and virtue in some, and great 
ambition in others, to accept the task that was 
imposed upon them. It was the day after a 
battle, in which it had been found necessary lo call 
in one faction to oppose another. The patriots 
who had so recently spilt their blood were exorbi- 
tant in their dcniaiida ; the sectioiiista had not 
ceased to be daring. In short, the alfair of the 
13th Yendeminire had not been one of those victo- 
ries followed by terror, which, in subjecting the 
goveniment entirely to the yoke of the victorious 
, faction, ut least rescue it from the vauqui&hcd fac- 
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tion. The patriots luul af^ain stiirted up; the aec- 
tlonista had not suhinitted tliemsulves. Pai'ia wna 
full of intriguers of all parties, agitated by tlie 
inimodorate expectations of the many, and aban- 
doned to the most frightful misery. 

At this time as in Prairial, thorn was aRcarcity of 
the necessaries of lifo in every one of tlie great com- 
munes ; the paper money engendered c<mf«sioi\ in 
business, and left the government without resources. 
The conveution, not wlUiug to assent to the disposal 
of the national domains for thrice their value in 1700 
in paper, the sales had been suspended; the paper, 
wliich could only come back by means of the sales, 
had remained in circulation, and its depreciation 
liad made alarming progress. In vain had a 
sliding-scnle been invented for diminishing the loss 
of those who received the assignats ; that scale 
reduced them no more than one-fifth, whereas they 
had not even the one hundred and fiftieth of their 
original denomination. The state, receiving no- 
thing but paper for the assessed taxes, was ruined 
as well as private individuals. It levied, it is true, 
oiie*balf of tlie land-tax in kind, and this furnislied 
some provision for the consumption of the armies; 
but oftentimes the means of conveying it to them 
failed, and tliotso provisions rotted in the eUu*ea. 
To add to its expeiuUtuYC, the state was obliged, aa 
already stated, to feed Paris, It provided a ration 
for a apecdic tauu iit assignats, which scarcely 
covered the huudrodth part of the cost. This ex- 
pedient, however, was tlio only priicticablo ono for 
supplying at least with bread the annuitants mid 
tlio public luiictionarics, wlio wero paid in aasig- 
nats; but this pressing exigency had raised the 
expenditure to an caornious amount. Having no- 
thing but ])aper to inoet it, tho state liad made iiii 
unlimited issue of assignats, and Imd iiicreaBcd tho 
issue in a few iiioiitlis from twelve thousand mil- 
lions to tv/oiuy-niiie tliouhand. By former receipts 
and those rrmaiiiiug in the treasury, the actual 
amount in circulatiuu amounted to nineteen thou- 
sand million, which went beyond the higheat figures 
ever icnown in finances. That the issues should 
not be further multiplied, the commiaaion of five, 
instituted during the last days of the convention 
for devising extraordinary means of police and 
finance, had induced the assembly to decree in 
principle an extraordinary war-tax of twenty times 
tlie land-tax, and ten times the tax on trade 
licenses, which might produce about six or eevcit 
thousand million in paper. But this tax wan only 
enacted in principle ; and in the mean lime, in- 
scriptions of annuities (j'enteii) were given to the 
contractors, which they received at a ruinous rate. 
Five francs annuity was received for ten francs 
capital. Besides all this, they tried a voluntary 
loan at three per cent,, winch was ruinous in its 
system, and liad but few subacribera. 

In this dreadful distress, tho public placemen, 
'being unable to live upon their salaries, gave in 
their resignation; the soldiers left the ai'mies, 
which had lust one-third of their effective force, 
and returned to the towns, where tlm inefficiency 
of the gnveniment allowed them to remain unmo- 
lested. Thus to maintain five armies, and supply 
an immense capital, by the simiple power of 
issuing valueless assiguats; to recruit those armies; 
to remodel tlie entire government ia the midst of 
the two hostile factions, — such wa^ tho task of the 


iivo iimgiatrato.s wlio had just been called to the 
supreme administration of tho republic. 

The instinctivo feeling of order is so groat in 
human associations, that they tbenisclvea conaeni to 
its cstahliahment, and wonderfully assist those who 
uudevtake the duty of reforming them: it would 
be impossible to reform them, if themselves did 
not concur therein; but one ought not the less to 
acknowledge tho coiu'age and the efforts of those 
who venture upon av\aU uudcrtalunga. The five 
directors, on repairing to tlie Luxembourg, found 
not a single article of furniture there. The porter 
lent them a rickety table, a sheet of letter-paper, 
and an inkstand, for the purpose of writing the 
first nn^sage, winch was to notify to the two 
councils that the directory was formed. In the 
treasury there was not a single sou in money. 
They printed over night the assignats necessary 
for the service of the following day, and they were 
i.saucd quite wet from the press of the republic. 
The greatest uncertainty respecting the supply of 
provisions prevailed; and for soverai days tliero 
had been nothing but a few ounces of bread or 
rice to distinbute among the jieople. 

The first demand made was a call for funds. 
According to the new constitiuion, it was requisito 
that every expense should bo preceded by a de- 
mand for the ways luul ineaiiB, with an nllowance 
for each ministry. The two councils ulUnved tho 
demand, and tlien the treasury, wliich liad been 
rendered independent of tlio directory, look ac- 
count of Bums granted by tlio decree of tho two 
councils. Tho (liroctory (Icnmncled at first throe 
thoiiflaml million in assignats, which was allowed, 
and whicli would have to be exchaiigoil immediately 
for money. Was it tho duty of tho treaHiiry or of 
tlie directory to negotiato for tlie niunoy ? That 
was the first difficulty. Tlie treasury, in contracting 
by itself, would overstep the llinita of a simple 
euperintondonco. That difficulty >va8 got rid of by 
conferriiig upon the treasury tho power of negotiat- 
ing with the paper. Tho three thousand nnhuin 
could produce at most twenty or tweiityrfive million 
of crowns. Thus the utmost that could be effected 
was to satisfy tlie necessities of the present time. 
They set themselves to work without loss of time 
upon a scheme of finance, and the directory inti- 
mated to the two councils that the scheme would 
be laid before them in the course of a few days. 
In tlie mean time Paris, which was utterly desti- 
tute, had to bo fed. There was no longer any 
methodized system of requisitions ; tho directory 
demanded the faculty of requiring, by way of 
summons, in the departments contiguous to that 
of the Seine, the quantity of two lunidred and 
fifty thousand quintals of corn, on account of the 
land-tax payable in kind. The next thing the 
directory did was to call for a vast number of 
laws for the repression of all kinds of disorders, 
and especially of desertion, which was daily di- 
minishing the strength of the armies. At the 
same time, it set about selecting the pci’sons who 
were to compose the administration. Morlin (of 
Douai) was called to the ministry of justice ; Au- 
bert-Dubayet was removed from the array of the 
coasts of Cherbourg, in order that lie should re- 
ceive the portfolio of war ; Charles Lacroix was 
placed at the head of foreign affairs ; Faypoult, 
over the finances ; and Benezech, an enlightened 
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official over the intoi-ior. Tlie directory then looked 
about carefully among the nuiltitudo of applicants 
by wbom it was besieged, for the men best quali- 
fied to til] public ofliees. It could hardly bo ex- 
pected but that in this extreme haste it made some 
very injudicious appointments. The directory 
retained, in particular, a great number of patriots, 
who had rendered themselves too notorious to be 
either impartial or discreet. The 13th Veiiddmi- 
aire had rendered thorn necessary, and caused the 
alarm which they had inspired to be forgotten. 
The entire government, directors, ministers, and 
agents of all sorts, was thus formed from an utter 
abhorrence of the ISthVenddmiaire, and the jmrty 
which had brought about that conflict. The con- 
ventional deputies themselves were not yet recalled 
from their missions j and to do this the directory 
had only to forbear sending them a notification of 
its inbtallation ; it thus intended to allow them 
time to finish their work. Fr^ron, sent to the 
south, to repress the counter-revolutionary dis- 
turbances in that eiuarter, was consequently en- 
abled to continue his circuit through those unhappy 
districts. The five directors laboured without in- 
termission, and disjtlayecl, in these first moments, 
the same zeal that bad been seen exhibited by tbe 
members of tlio great comiuittee of public welfare, 
in the ever memorable days of September and 
October, 1703. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties of this task were 
nggnivatod by defeats. The retreat which tho 
army of tlio Sambre and Meuao had been forced 
to make gave ri.sn to tlie most alarming rumours. 
Owing to tho moat ill-niTanged of all plans, and 
tlie treason of Pichogru, tlio projected invasion of 
Germany had not altogether succeeded, as wo 
have already seen. The intention was to cross | 
the Rhine at two points, and to occupy the right , 
bank with two armies. Jourdan, who had gone 
from Dusseldorf after having crossed the river 
without accident, had found himself upon the Lahn, 
cooped up between tho Prussian line and the 
Rhine, and destitute of every thing, in a neutral 
1 country, where he could not live by forced supplies. 
This distress, however, could not have lasted longer 
than a few days, if he could have advanced into 
the enemy's country and joined Pichegru, who had 
found by the occupation of Manheim so easy and 
so unexpected a passage over tbe Rhine. Jourdan 
would liave repaired by this junction the faulty 
conception of the plan of campaign prescribed to 
liimj but Pichegru, who was still discussing the 
conditions of his defection with the agents of tho 
prince of Condd, had stationed but an inefficient 
division beyond the Rhine. He had pertinaciously 
made up his mind against crossing the river with 
the bulk of bis army, .and left Jourdan alone c» 
fitche in the midst of Germany. This positiwi 
could not be of long duration. All who load the 
least notion of war trembled for Jourdan. Hoche, 
who, while eommandiug in BiitUny, interested 
himself in the ojierations of the other armies, com- 
municated hie ideas accordingly to all his cor- 
respondents. Jourdan was therefore compelled to 
retreat, and to rceross the Rhine j and iu so doing 
he acted very judiciously, and deserved esteem for 
the raauner iti which he conducted his retreat. 

The enemies of the republic were rejoiced at 
this retrograde movement, and spread tho most 


alarming reports. Thoir inalioious predictions 
cnine to pass at the very moment when tho diroc- i 
tory was installed. The fault of tlio plan adopted , 
hy tho cmiimitteo of public welfiiro ootiaistc*d in 
dividing its forces, ami thus leaving to tho cnoiny ' 
who occupied Mentz the advantnge of a central i 
position, suggesting to him the idea of collc'cting ' 
Ida troops, and bringing tho entire inasa of hie ; 
army to bear against one or other of our two 
armies. This situation suggested a felicitmia idea 
to general Clerfait, exenijilirying greater genius 
than he had previously displayeil, but which ho 
did not likewise demonstrate by the execution of 
■what Imd been thus suggested by circuinstauces. 

A division of nearly thirty thousand French block- 
aded Menta. Clerfait, master of that fortress, , 
could debouch from it, and overwlielm the block- 
ading division, before Jourdan and Piehegru bad l 
time to come up. In point of fact, he seized the , 
favourable ineinent witli great address. Jourdan , 
had scarcely retired upon the Lower Rhine by ; 
Dusseldorf and Neusvied, than Clerfait, leaving a 
detachment to observe his motions, proceeded to ; 
Mentz, and there concentrated his forces, so as to , 
debouch suddenly upon the blockading division. i 
That division, under tho command of general 
Scliaal, extended itself in a semicircle around 
Mentz, and formed a Hue of nearly four leagues. 
Though great enro had been taken to fortify it, 
still its extent did not permit it to be closed in a 
complete manner. Clerfait, who had made bis 
observations upon it, had discovered more tliaii 
one point easily accessible. Tho oxtrenuty of tlio 
semicircular line, which was to 8upt>ort itself on 
the upper course of the Rhine, left an extensive 
level between the latter intrenchments and the 
river. It was upon this point that Clerfait re- 
solved to bring his principal force to bear. On 
the 7th Brumaire (October 2{>) he debmicliod by 
Mentz with an imposing force, but yet not con- 
siderable enougli to render tho operation decisive. 
Military men have in fact censured him for liaving 
left on the right banlc a body whicli, had it boon 
directed against the left bank, would have inevi- 
tably brought destruction upon a part of the French 
aiTDoy, Clerfait despatched along the meadow which 
occupied the space between the line of blockade 
and the Rhine, .a eolumn whicli advanced with the 
musket in hand. At the same time, a flotilla of 
gun-boats went up tho river to support the move- 
ment of this column. He made ihc rest of his 
army march upon the front of the lines, and gave 
orders for a prompt and vigorous attack. The 
French division, finding itself at once attacked in I 
front, turned by a corps filing along the river, and ! 
cannonaded by a fiotilla, whose bails reached its j 
rear, took fright, and fled in confusion. The divi- ' 
sion of Saint-Cyr, which was stationed next be- 
hind the latter, then found itself unprotected, and 
likely to be closely attacked. Fortunately, the 
firmness and judgment of its general extricated it 
from danger. He shifted from front to rear, and 
executed his retreat in good order, ■warning the 
otlier divisions to do the same. From that mo- 
ment, the whole semicircle was abandoned; Saint- 
Cyr’s division made its retreating movement to the 
aitny of the Upper Rhine; the diviatoiis of Men- 
gaud and Reimud, ■which occupied the other part 
of the line, finding themselves cut off', fell back 
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royalist pai'by, No sooner was tbe GxpcdUioii oU* 
aoi’vud from tho coast, Uum all the royalist cliicfs 
sent emisaarica to the prince, to assure him of their 
devoted attachment, to claim tho honour of hia 
confiding liimsclf to thern^ and to settle how their 
eOforts should bciiuule available. Charette, master 
of the shore, Vf^as beat situated for assisting at tho 
landing; and lus reputation, as well as the wishes of 
all the emigrants, attracted the expedition towards 
Ilia quarter. He also despatched agents to determine 
uijoii a plan of future operations. 

Hocho -was, meanwhile, mahing bis preparations 
with his wonted activity and resolution. He fomied 
the plan of despatching three columns from Chal- 
Ians, Ciisson, and Saint-Hermine, three points 
situated at the extremities of the country, and 
carrying Belleville, the head-quarters of Cliarette. 
These three columns,t\voti ty or twenty-two thousand 
strong, ought from tlicir numbers to have overawed 
the country, destroyed Clim-ette^s principalestablish- 
ment, and thrown him by a brisk and vigorous attack 
into such disorder, tluit he should not have been 
able to protect the landing of the emigrant prince. 
Hoche accordingly caused these three columns to 
be sent off, and joined them at Belleville, without 
meeting with any accident. Charette, whose prin- 
cipal force he hoped to meet with and to fight, was 
not at Bollevillej he hud collcoted nine to teji thou- 
sand men, and was on his way in the direction of 
Lugon, so aa to remove the theatre of tho war to- 
\yards tho south of the country, and to call the atten- 
tion of tho ropublicaiis from the coast. His plan 
was >Yell conceived, but it failed from the energy 
opposed to him. While Hocho was catering Belle- 
ville with his three columns, Charette was befoi'e 
tha post of Saiut-Cyr, which protected the road 
from Lu$on to Sables. This post lie attacked with 
all his forces; two hundred republicans intrenched 
in a church made ten licroic resistance, and gave 
the L\icou division who heard the cannonade 
time to hasten to their relief. Charette, taken in 
flank, was completely beaten, and compelled to 
disperse with his troops, in order to regain the in- 
terior of the Marais. 

Hoche, not finding the enemy before him, alid 
discovering the real intent of his movement, brought 
back his column to the points whence they bad 
started, and began to form an intrenched camp at 
Soullans near the coast, for the purpose of rushing 
down upon the first ai'rny that should attempt to 
lan^. During this interval, the emigrant prince, 
siuTounded by a numerous council and the envoys 
of all the Breton and Vendeaii chiefs, continued 
to consult Upon the rneaus of effecting a landing ; 
and allowed Blache time to dispose of his means of 
defence. The English sail keeping within sight of 
the coast, were continually exciting the abinna of 
the republicans and the hopes of tho royalists. 

Thus, from the earliest days of the installation 
of the directory, a defeat before Meniz, and a 
threatened invasion in La Vendee, were subjects 
of alarm of which the enemies of the govern-ment 
most traitorously availed themselves to render its 
settlement more arduous. The government e;t- 
plained or contradicted part ol the reports that 
were circulated concerning the situation of the two 
frontiers, and gave full information respecting the 
events that liad recently taken place. There was no 
: suppressing the defeat sustained before thelmee of 

Montx ; but tho government stated in nnswer to 
the apecehca of the alarmists, lliat Diissoldorf niul 
Nciiwied were still ours, and h:ul been always in our 
power; thatconsoquontly tho army of tho Sambro 
and Mentz possessed two tflea ih jwit, and the 
aiTuy of tho Rhine one, for dohouching, wlieiiever 
it should bo advisable, beyond tho Rhino j that 
our situation and that of tho Austrians were in 
fact tho same, since, if they were cnahled by 
Mentz to cany on operatioiiH upon both banks, so 
were w© by Dusseldorf, Neiiwied, and Manbeiiii. 
This reasoning was just ; but it remained to be 
seen whether the Austrians, following up their 
success, would not soon take Nerwied and Manlioiin 
from ns, and establish themselves on the left bank 
between the Vosges and the Moselle. As for La 
Vendee, the government communicated tho vigor- 
ous course taken by Iloclie, which satisfied rea- 
sonable folks, but which could not prevent enthu- 
siaskie patriots from conceiving apprehensions, and 
the counter-revolntionistsfrom diffusing them. 

Amidst these dangers, the directory mereased 
iks efforts for reorganizing the government, tho 
adniiuMtrntion, and particularly the finance de- 
piirtment. Three thousand million assignats had 
been grantod it, as we have observed, and had pro- 
duced at the utmost some twenty millions in crowns, 
Tho voluntary loan at three per cent, opoiicd in 
the hitter days of the convention, had just boon 
suapended ; for in exchange for a papier capital the 
state engaged to pay a monied annuity, and made 
a ruinous bargain. The exlraorcUnary war-tax pro- 
posed by the commission of five had not yet been 
earned into execution, and excited complaints, as 
a last revolutionary act of tho convention with 
respect to the tax-payers. The public officoa 
were about being closed. Individual placemen, 
compensated according to tho sliding scale, raised 
siich bitter complaints, that the com[)ensationshacl 
to be suspended. Tlic post-masters, being paid in 
assigmata, aimoiinced their intended resignation, 
for the insufficient indemnity afforded by the 
government would not cover their losses, Tho 
post-oflice was soon to close, that is to say, all com* 
municatioua, even in writing, were about to cease 
in every part of the kingdom. The scheme of tho 
finances, promised in a iow days, must tljerefore be 
iinraediately presented. This was the first thing 
to be looked to, and the first duty of the directory. 
The scheme was at la&t communicated to the com- 
mission of the finances. 

The mass of the assignats in circulation niigljt 
bo computed at about twenty thousand million. 
Even reckoning the assignats at the one hundredth 
part of their value, and not at the one hundred 
and fiftieth, they would not he actually worth 
more than two hundred million: it is certain that 
they would not pass for more in the eiirrency, and 
that those who held tliean could not get them taken 
at a higher rate. It might have been possible 
to have suddenly recurred to their effective value, 
not to fake assignats for more than they were 
really worth, or admit them unless at the course 
of exchange, either in dealings between iHdiviiluals, 
or in payment of the taxes, or in payment for the 
nntionnl property. If this had been the case, then 
that prodigious and frightful mass of imper, that 
enormous debt, would have disappeared. There were 
remaining nearly seven’ thousand million crowns- 
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of national property, incluaivQ of the national pro- 
perty in Belginin ami the national forests; there- 
fore tliero were ain]>fc means for calling m thoao 
twenty thousand milUona rodueed to two hundred 
millions, and for providing against fresh expenses. 
But this great and bold doterminatiou could hardly 
bo adopted ; it was rejected both by scrupulous 
minds, who considered it as a hanhvuptey, and by 
the patriots, who said that people desu’ed the de- 
struction of the assignats. 

Both of them seemed to know hut little on the sub- 
ject. This bankruptcy, a'^suniingit weroso, was Ine- 
vitable, and so it ultimately turned out. The only 
question was liow to confine the evil, that is, the 
confusion, and to establish a system with respect 
to seeurities, a mere act of justice that the state 
owes to every one. At first sight, indeed, it would 
be a banUrujitcy to take at the present time for one 
franc an aasignat which had been issued in 1790 
for Olio hundred francs, and which then contained 
the promise of tlie wortli of one hundred francs in 
land. Upon this principle, tlie twenty thousand 
million in paper must have been taken for twenty 
thousand million crowns, and paid iu full; but the 
national property would scarcely have paid a 
third of tliat sum. Even assunilug that the sum 
could have heon paid in full, tlie question must bo 
asltcd, how much the state had received in issuing 
these twenty Llious.and million. Four or five thou- 
sand million pcvluvpa. They had not been taken 
for more when received from tho hands of tho 
statOj and it had alrca<ly i'e]mid by tho sales an 
equal value in national properly. It tlicrcforo 
ivould h.'ii'o boon a cj'UoI injustice wiiJ) regard to 
tho state, that is to say, towards nil tax-payors, to 
consider the assignats according to their original 
valuo. No 0110 thoreforo could consent to take 
them but at a reduced value; in fact, this was now 
beginning to be clfected by tho introduction of tho 
sliding scalo. 

Doubtless if there were still pei’aons holders of 
tho first assignats, and wlio liad kept them without 
once exuhanging them, tlicse latter would be ex- 
posed to ail enormous loss; for having taken them 
nearly at par, they would have to experience the 
entire reduction. Bub this was a fiction in every re- 
spect illusory. Nobody had kept assignats by them, 
for there is no hoarding paper ; evei’yoiie had been 
in a hurry to pass them away as soon as possible, 
and every one had borne his proportion of the ioas. 
Every body had borne his share of the loss in this 
assumed bankruptcy, and from that moment it was 
no longer a bankruptcy. The bankruptcy of a 
state consists in making some individuals, namely 
the creditors, bear the debt wliich it is not desira- 
ble should) be borne by all the tax-payers : now if 
every body had more or less borne his share of tho 
depreci.ation of the assignats, no one could be said 
to have become bankrupt. Lastly, a still stronger 
reason could be given than any of the others. If 
the assignat had fallen only while in some hands, 
and had lost its value so far as some individuals 
were concerned, it had nevertheless passed into 
the hands of the speculators in paper, and it would 
have been this class rather than that of the real 
sufferers who would have reaped the benefit of a 
moat absurd restoration of value. Else would Ca» 
loune, in a pamphlet written in London, have ob- 
served very sensibly that it was a self-deception 


to Bupposo that Franco was ovorwhclmccl wiLli the 
burden of the assignats, and that this ])apf'r money 
nffordedthe ineausof her becoming bankrupt without 
declaring herself so. Ho ought, iu order to t'xprofea 
himself with inoro propriety, to have said, that by 
this menus tlie loss by the bankruptcy was iini- 
veimlly distributed, which is the saino as saying 
there was no bankruptcy at all. 

It was therefore reasonable and just to return 
to the suhat.^utialifcy of tlie thing, and to talie the 
assignat for no more Lliiiu it was absolutely worth. 
The p.ati’iots said that this was eilccting the de- 
stiaiction of the assignat that had saved the revolu- 
tion, and looked upon this itlca aa a conception 
issuing from tho brain of the royalists. Those who 
pretended to reason with more cnhghteiu’d views 
and a knowledge of wliat they were talking about, 
argued that they were going to make pajier cur- 
rency fall all at once, and that the currency could 
no longer be carried on, for want of the ]iapcr 
which would have been destroyed, and for u’.'int of 
the metallic currency whieli was either hoarded up 
or had gone away to foreigners. The event furnished 
an .answer to those wlio supported this niodo of rea- 
soning; but a simple calculation ought to bavo put 
them immediately in tlie way of coining to a move 
correct conclusion. In reality, tlio twenty thou- 
Kind million of assignats reprcHcntcd loss tliaii two 
hundred million; now, according toall calculations, 
the circulation could not formerly bu cavried on 
witli less than two tlioiisand million, gold or silvcsr. 

If therefore at tlm present time tho asHign.'its did 
not form more than two hmidred million in tlio 
circnlfttion, Ijoiv did thoy iimvugo hi' tho rest in 
husiucssl It is very evident that the inctala must 
have a considernblo currency, and in fact they did 
have a currency, but it was in tho provinces and in 
the country, fur from the eyes of tho governmont. 
Besides the metals, like all commodiiies,!vre always 
atti’acted whither their presence is needed; and by 
repudiating paper, they would have returned, as iu 
point of fact they did return when paper died a 
natur.al death. 

It was therefore a double illusion, and one that 
had taken deep root in the public mind, to consider 
the reduction of the assignat to its real valuo aa a 
bankruptcy, and as a sudden destruction of the 
means of circulation. It had only one inconveni- 
ence, but it was not for this that it was censured, 
as wo shaii pi’esentiy see. The commission of the 
finances, bound by tho ideas which then prevailed, 
could only partially adopt the real principles of tho 
matter. After confeiTing with tho directory, it 
resolved upon the following scheme, 

During tlie intervening period, and until, ac- 
cording to the new plan, tho sale of the national , 
propex*ty and the collection of the taxes should 
bring back not fictitious but real sums, it would > 
be necessary still to use assignats, It was pro- 
posed to extend the issue to thirty thousand mil- 
lion, but that was to bo tho extreme limit- On tlie ' 
30th Nivdse, the plate was to be Boleiniily broken ' 
up. Thus the mind of the public was set at ease 
respecting the quantity of tlie new issues. There 
was set apart to meet the thirty thousand million 
issued, one thousand million croWns’ value of the - 
national property. By cotiaequeuce the assignat, - 
which in currency was not actually worth more 
than the one hundred and fiftieth part of its de- 
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nomination and much less, would bo fixed nt 
oiic-thu’ticth, which was a vory great advantage 
givo\i to the iiolder of paper. Another thousand 
million cromie’ value of national property was fur- 
ther act apart for rewai’ding tiic soldiers of the 
republic, a recompense that had long since been 
proiniacd them, 'i’liereforo there remained five 
out of the seven undisposed of. In these five wore 
iiicliidoJ the national forests, the moveable pro- 
perty of tlie emigrants and of the crown, the royal 
residences, and the possessions of the Belgian 
clergy. There were then five thousand million of 
crowns still disposable. But the difficulty con- 
sisted in diaposmg of that amount. The assignat 
had in fact been the means of putting it in circula- 
tion before the property was sold. But the assag- 
' nat being abolished, since there could be no inoi*e 
than teu thousand million added to the existing 
twenty, a sum which at most represented one hun- 
dred million of crowns, how was the value of tlie 
property to be realized beforehand, and be made 
available for the expenses of the war 1 This was 
the only objection to he made against fixing the 
value of the paper and its suppression. A species 
of debentures {chdnUi hypoth^cciires) were invented, 
a measure that had been hinted at in the preceding 
year. According to this old plan, the govcniment 
was to buL’i’ow and to give to the lenders deben- 
tures in the nature of a special pledge upon par- 
ticular estates. In order to raiso this loan, 
reoourso was to be bad to financial compotnes, who 
wore to take these notes on tlicir own hands. In 
short, instead of a paper at a forced currency, 
secured tis general mortgage on the national pro- 
perty, and which was daily riuctuatlug in value, 
by means of the debentures a voluntary paper cur- 
rency was created specially chargeable as an incum- 
brance upon some one estate or housc,Riid which could 
not undergo any other change in value than that of 
the very object it represented, Tliis was not, cor- 
rectly speaking, a paper money; it was not liable to 
fall, because it was not forcibly put into circulation; 
but, on the other hand, a difficulty might be expe- 
rienced in disposing of it. In short, the same diffi- 
culty as at the outset of the revohition still pre- 
sented itself in putting the value of the property 
into circulation, the question was, whetlier it would 
be better to force the circulation of that value, oi* 
to leave it voluntary. The forniei’ expedient being 
completely exhausted, it was but natui*al that the 
other experiment should be tried. 

It was therefore settled, that after bringing up 
’ the paper up to thirty thousand million, after 
having appointed one thousand million crowns’ 
worth of property, and after having set apart one 
thousand million crowns’ worth of property for the ■ 
soldiers of the country, debentures should be made 
out for a sum proportionate to the public necessi- 
ties, and that the liimiicial companies were to con- 
tract for these notes. The national forests were not 
to be thus debentured {cidulecs) ; they were to bo 
preserved for the state. They formed nearly two 
outof the five thousand million remain iagdisposable. 
Son?© negotiation was to be opened with the compa- 
mes 03 to letting th em for a certain number of years. 

The consequence of this scheme, founded upon 
the reduction of the assignats to their real value, 

^ was to admit them no longer but at the course of 
exchange in all business transactions. Until they 
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could be called in by the i«ilo of tlie thousand mil- 
lion appropriated to them, they were no longer to 
be takcu by individuals or by the state, but at their 
current value. Thus all confuHiou in busiiioas 
would bo avoided, and all frauiluleijt paynicjits 
would become impracticable. The state was about 
to receive from the a8sei^sod taxes the aelual value, 
which would cover at least the ordinary expenses, 
anti would no longer have lo pay with the uatioual 
property anything else than the extraordinary ex- 
penses of tlie war. The assignat was to bereceivedat 
par only in the arrears of the taxes, arrears which 
were considerable, and amounted to thirteen thou- 
sand million. Thus tlie tax-payers, who w'cre in 
arrear, were furnished with an easy method of dis- 
charging themselves, on condition that they should 
do ao forthwith ; and the sum of thirty Uiousand 
million payable in national property at one-tUirticth, 
was diminished by so much. 

This scheme, adopted by the five hundred, after 
a long diacusbioii in secret committee, was iniiiie- 
diatuly carried to the ancients. While theancienta 
were diseuasiug it, new questions were submitted 
to the five hundred, as to the mode of suinmoning 
back to their colourfi the soldiers who had deserted 
into t)iejntcrior,how thejudgessliould be appointed, 
and as to the nomination of municipal officers, and 
functionaries of all kinds, whom the electoral as- 
semblies, agitated by the passions of Vciiddmiairo, 
had neither time or inclination to nominate. Thus 
did Uie directory labour without intermiasion, and 
produce fresh subjects for the attention of tlm two 
councils. 

The scheme of finance referred to* the anoients 
lasted on sound principles ; it presented rcsourc(;s, 
for France yet possessod vast resources ; unfortu- 
nately it did not surmount the real difficulty, for it 
did not sufficiently reduce tliose resources into 
means available at tlie present time. It is very 
evident, that with taxes amply sulficient for her 
annual expenditure when the paper should cease 
to render the receipts illusory, with seven thousand 
million for paying off the assignats, and providing 
for the extraordinary expenses of the war, it is 
evident enough that France possessed resources. 
The difficulty consisted in basing a scheme upon 
sound principles, and in adopting it to the future, 
to provide particularly for the present. 

Now the ancients wei'e not of opinion that the 
assignats should be so speedily discarded. The 
faculty of creating a further ten thousand million 
was capable of producing at most a resource of one 
hundred million crowns, and this was but little, while 
waiting for the receipts which the new plan was to 
procure. Besides, should they find companies 
treat for the lotting of the forests for twenty or 
thirty years ? Should they find any to take the 
debentures, that is the free assignats ^ In this un- 
certainty that existed as to rendering the national 
property available by the new means, ought they to 
abandon the former method of expending them, 
namely, by forced assignats ] The council of the | 
ancients, who most rigidly investigated tlie resolu- j 
tioiia of the five hundred, and who had, already re- 
jected more than one, put itb xeto upon the finan- 
cial scheme, and refused to allow it. 

This rejection occasioned considerable anxiety iu 
tile public mind, and ihez'e was a I'elapse into tlie 
greatest irresolution. The counter-revolutionists, de- 
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lighted to witness this conflict of notions, alleged that I 
tliQ dilliculties of the situation were insuperable, and j 
that the republic would porialifor w'aut of finances. 
The moat enlightened men, who are not always the 
moat resolute, feared the same thing. The patriots, 
irritated to the highest degree on perceiving that 
an idea had hern entertained of abolishing the as- 
signats, cried out that there existed an intention to 
destroy the last revolutionary device that bad 
saved France; they wanted to know why, without 
fumbling so long about it, the government did not 
restore the credit of the assignats by the means of 
1793 , the mnx.mumj requisitions^ and death. There 
was a violence and an excitement exhibited, that 
called to mind the most unquiet periods. To crown 
our misfortunes, alTaira on the Rhino had grown 
w'orse; Clerfait, without making tlie nmst of his 
victory, as a great captain would have done, had 
nevertheless derived from it new advantages. Hav- 
ing obtained La Tour’s division, he had marched 
against Pichegru, attacked him on the Pfrim, and 
on the canal of Franlcendal, and had gradually 
driven him back to Landau. Jourdan had ad- 
vanced upon the Nahc, through a difficult country, 
and was animated by the noblest zeal in carrying 
on the war in the midst of rocky inonntainB, in 
order to extricate the army of the Rhine; but his 
efforts could do no more than cool the ardour of 
the enemy, witliout rcjiairing our lossea, . 

If then the lino of the Rhine was left us in the 
Netherlands, it was lost higher up at the Vosges, 
and tho enemy had taken from us an exteusivo 
eemicirclo around Mentz. 

In this state of distress, the directory scut a most 
urgent despatch to the council of five hundred, 
and proposed one of those extraordinary resolutions 
usually ad()ptcd on tho decisive emergencies 
of the revolution, This was a forced loan of six 
hundred million in real value, cither in money or 
in assignats at tho current value, distributed among 
the wealtliicst classes. This was maldng way for 
a new series of arbitrary acta, like Carabou’a forced 
loan from the nch; but ns this new loan was im- 
mediately wanted, so that it might call in all the as- 
signats in circulation, and to furnish still further 
a surplus of three or four hundred million in money, 
and ns it was at length necessary to resort to prompt 
and energetic resources, it was adopted. 

It was settled that the assignats should be 
received at the rate of one hundred for one : a two 
hundred million loan would therefore suffice to 
absorb twenty thousand million of paper. Every 
assignat that was presented in payment was to be 
burnt. It was hoped that the paper, being thus 
almost entirely withdrawn, would rise; and that, 
were it indispensable, the government could issue 
more, and avail itself of this resource. There 
would thus remain to be received out of the six 
hundred million, four hundred million in money, 
which would defray the necessities for the firat 
two mouths,' for the expenditure of this year 
(year IV, 1795, 1799,) was estimated at one thou- 
sand five hundred million. 

Certain opponents of the directory, who, without 
troubling themselves very much about the state of 
the country, and only cared to thwart the new go- 
vernment at any rate, raised the mosfcalarmingobjcc- 
tions. This loan, said they, was running away with 
all the money in France; she even had not enough 


to pay it ! as if tho state, in taking four hundred 
million in metal, would not bring them baek into the 
circulation, by purchasing corn, cloth, leather, iron, 
Slc, All that the state was going to burn was 
p.aper. The question was, whetlicr Franco could 
immediately give four hundred million in articles 
of consumption and mcrchiindize, and burn two 
hundred million in paper wliicli was ostentatiously 
called twenty thousand iTnllion. She certainly could. 
The only jneoiiveniciice was in the mode of collec- 
tion, which might be vexations, and thereby be 
rendered less productive; but no one knew how to 
effect this i To limit the assignats to thirty thou- 
sand million, that is to say, not to provide more 
than one hundred real millions beforehand, then to 
destroy the plate, and then to let the state depend 
upon the alienation of the revenue of the forests, 
and the disposal of the debentures, that is to say, 
on the issue of a volunteer paper, would have ap- 
peared too venturesome a course. In the uncer- 
tainty ns to what could be done with a free will, 
the councils thouglit it best to cunipel the French 
to pay more tlian usual. 

By means of the forced loan, it was said a pai*t 
at least of the paper wouhl be got in ; it would be 
got in with a certain quantity of monoy ; then 
again there would still be tho plate, which would 
have acquired more value by tho absorption of 
tho greater part of the assignats. At all events, 
other ways and means were nob to bo disciu’dcd 
solely on this account ; it was settled that a part 
of tho national property should be debeutured, a 
lengthy operation, for it was necessary to mention 
every item of property in the debentures, and then 
to make a bargain with tho financial coinpanies. 
A decree was passed for putting up to sale the 
houses situated in towns, of lands luider three 
hundrod arpents, and lastly, of tho posaessions of 
the Belgian clergy. Thelato royal residenccB, Fon- 
tainebleau, Versailles, and Compiegno excepted, 
were also to be disposed of. Tho moveable property 
of the emigrants was also to be sold forthwith. 
All these sales were to be made by auction. 

The government durst not yet decree the reduc- 
tion of assignats to the course of exchange, which 
would have put an end to tlie greatest mischief 
of all, that of ruining all those who received 
them, private individuals as well ns the state, It 
was apprehended tliat they would by this slmplo 
measure be all at once destroyed ; however, it was 
' arranged lliat in the forced loan they should be z’e- 
ceived at one hundred for one; that in the payment 
of urreara of taxes they should be received at 
their full value, in order to encourage tlie p.aymcnt 
of those arrears, which were to bring in’thirteen 
thousand million ; that the repayment of the prin- 
cipal should be still suspended; but that the an- 
nuities and interest of all kinds should be paid at 
the rate of ten for one, which ag.ain would be very 
burdensome upon those who received their income 
at that rate. The payment of the land-tax and 
rents of farina was retained upon the old footing, 
that is to say, half in kind and half in a&signata. 
The eustoraa were to be paid half in assignats and 
half in money. This exception was made in respect 
of the customs, because there was plenty of money 
on the frontiers. There was likewise an exception 
in regard to Belgium. The assignats had not made 
their way thither, it was decided that the forced 
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loan, and tlio tuxes, slioiild tliore be taken in 
money. 

It was tlioroforo not without some misgivings that 
the govevmuciit returned tu money, and durst not 
boldly cut the knot, as is always done in such c.iaes. 
Tluia the forced loan, the sale of national property, 
the arrears, by getting in considerable i|uautiliea 
of paper, enabled the government to issue more. 
Moreover, they might fairly reckon upon some 
receipts in luoiiey. 

Next to the rcgnlationa of finance, the two moat 
important determinations I’elated to desertion, and 
to tile mode of nominating the public officials who 
had not yet been elected. The one l.ad in view 
the reformation of the armies, the other to perfect 
the orgaiuKation of the comnnnies and tribunals. 

Desertion on foreign service, a crime extremely 
rare, was to be punished with death. A warm 
diaous&ioii took place relative to the penalty to be 
intlioted on seducing soldiers from their allegiance. 
Notwitlistaiiding the opposition, it was m.ade pun- 
ishable precisely as for deaertiou to the enemy. 
All furloughs granted to young men of the requi 
sitiou wore to expire in ten days. Tlie prosecu- 
tion of the young men who had abandoned their 
colours, which bad been entrusted to the nmnici- 
palitioa, was lenient and ineffective ; this was 
triiiisforrod to the gendarmerie. Desertion on home 
service was nmdo punishalile liy imprisonment for 
tlio tii'st od'uiico, and with hard labour for the 
Sueoud. The groat requihUion of August, 1703, 
the only measure of reaniiting that had been 
adopted, produced men eiiongli to fill the armies ; I 
it had suHicod for the last tlireo years to keep them 
on a reapeotahle footing, and might yet have been 
sufficient ior tliat purpose, with the aid of a new 
law la ensure its being carried into execution. 
The new arrangemoiUa wore combated by the op- 
position, winch tended naturally to diminish the 
action of the government, but they Were adopted 
by the majority of the two councils. 

A great number of the electoral assemblies, in a 
state of disturbance by reason of tlie decrees of the 
fitli and L'Uli I'Tuotidur, had let the time run by, 
and hiid nut completed the nomination of tlio indi- 
viduals who were to compose the local administra- 
tions i.n.l the tribunals. Suoii of them as were 
situated in tlje provinces of the west liad not been 
able to do so, on account of tlie civil wju-. Othere 
had neglected it altogetlier. The conventionalist 
majority, to ensure an assimilation of the govern- 
ment, together witli an assimilation entirely revolu- 
tionary, wished tb.-it the directory should have the 
nominations. It is natural that the government 
should inherit all those rights that the citizens re- 
linquish, that is, that the action uf the govfeninient 
should supply the deficiency of individuals. Thus, 
in those cases where the assemblies had suffered 
the coustitutional term to elapse, where they had 
not desired to e.xercise their rights, it was natural 
that the directory should be called upon to nomi- 
nate. The convocation of new assemblies would be 
repugnant to the constitution, which prohibited 
I such a course; it would be encouraging rebellion 
against the laws; in short, it would be the com- 
mencement of fresh disturbances. Moreovex’, thex-o 
were relative analogies in the constitution by which 
the question would bo determined in favonv of the 
directory. Thus the directory was empowered to 


make the noinination.s in the colonies, and to re- 
appoint to tlio places of tlio public oIKcials who had 
died OX’ resigned in the intervnl between one elec- 
tion and anotlior. The opposition did not fail to 
attack this line of cxindiict. Dunuilard in the coim- 
cil of the five Inmdrod, rortiilis, Dupont (of Ne- 
mours), and Tronfxin-Duocixidray, in the ciiumiil of 
the ancients, argued tliat this was to confer a royal 
prerogative on the direetoi-y. This niinoi'ity,xvliicli 
had a secx’et bias in favour of moiiareliy, rather th.aii 
the republic, here changed sides with the republicau 
majority, and main taiiied dernoci’atie ideas to an 
extx’cnie of absurdity. In other respects, an ani- 
mated and solemn discubslon was not disturbed by 
any violent language. The directory had the uomi- 
nations, on the sole condition of making its selection 
from among those who had already been lionoured 
with the suffrages of the people. Principles led to 
this demoustration ; but policy would rocoiiimeiid 
still further. The directoi-y avoided making new 
elecliuns iitthe px-esent moment, and a greater uni- 
formity was imparted to the entire administration, 
the tidbunals, and tlie goveriimont. 

The dn-ectory had, tliorefore, the means of pi’o- 
curiiig funds, of recruiting the army, axid of com- 
pleting the organization of tlio administration nnd 
of justice. The dix-cctory possessed a majority in 
tho tivo councils. A tonipox’ato opposition sprung 
up, it is true, ixx tho five lunxdrod and in tho aix- 
cient8,somo few voices of the new third cavilled at 
its px’orogativos; but tins oiiposition was calm and 
decorous; it seemed to resppet the extraordinary 
situation and the aa’duous labour of the dircotoi'y. 
Without doubt it also respected in this govern- 
ment, elected by tho conventionalists and upheld 
by them, tho still all-powerful and highly-irritated 
i-evolution. The five directors had each boi’ne their 
portion of the genei-al task. Barras took tho con- 
duct of the public ofliocs, and Carnot tho direction 
of tho armies; Rewbell the foreigix department; 
Letourneur nnd Lardvellih'e-L^peiiux the home de- 
partment. They nevertheless deliberated in oom- 
mon on all important measures. For a long time 
their furniture was of tho meanest description; hut 
at length they had obtained from the Garde Meuble 
such things as were necessary for fitting up the 
Luxembourg, nnd they began to represent the 
Fi-ench republic in ix respecUable raanner. Their 
.ante-ebnmbex's wei'e full of app]ic,ints, fi'om whom 
it was not always easy to make a selection. The 
dii'ectory, consistent with its origin and its nature, 
always selected men of the moat decided character. 
Having taken warning from the iiisux-rectioii of tlie 
13tli Venddmiaire.it had provided itself with a consi- 
derable and imposing force to protect P.aris and tlie 
seat of tho government fx’oni a fresh coup-de-main. 
Young Bonaparte, who bad figured on the 13th 
Vende'miaix'e, had been appointed to the command 
of this army, called the army of the interior. He 
had entirely reoi'ganized nnd stationed it at tho 
camp of Grenelle. He had collected into a single 
regiment, under the title of the “ police legion,” a 
party of those patx-iots who liad offered their ser- 
vices on tlie 13tli Vende'miaire. These patriots, lor 
the gx’eate.st pai't, belonged to the old gendaimerie, 
disbanded after tho Otlx Thei-midor, which was it- 
self formed of none other than old soldiers of the 
French guards. Bonaparte next organized the 
coustitutional guard of the directox’y, and that of the 
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councils. This imposing and \vcll-dii*Gcted force 
was capable of overawing everybody, and keeping 
tile parties within due bounds. 

Steady in ita course, the directory declared 
itself still more decidedly on a great number of 
measures of detail. It still abstained from notify- 
ing its instillation to the conventional deputies on 
mission in the departments. It cnjoiiied all the 
managers of theatres not to suffer any other air to 
be sung than the Marseihaise, The Meveil du Peo- 
ple was prohibited. This measure was deemod 
puerile : it would certainly have been more digni- 
fied to prohibit all songs whatever; but it was 
desirable to enliven the republican enthusiasm, 
unfortunately getting lukewai'm. The directory 
caused some royalist journals, which had continued 
to write with the same violence as in Venddniiaire, 
to be prosecuted. Although the liberty of the 
press was unfettered, the law of the convention 
against writers who should advocate the restora- 
tion of royalty, still afforded themeans of suppression 
in very bad cases. Richer-Serizy was prosecuted ; 
depositions were taken against Lemaitre and Brot- 
tier, whose correspondence with Verona, London, 
and La VeucMo evidenced their being royalist 
agent.s, and domoiistrated tho operation of their 
infiuenco in tlie diaturhanccs of Vejiddmiairc. 
Lomaitre was condemned to death as the principal 
agent; Brnttier was acquitted. It was ascertained 
that two socreLai'ios of the comniittoe of public 
welfare had handed them over aoino impoi’tant 
papers, The three deputies, Saladin, Lhomond, 
and lloverc, put under arrest on account of the 
ISfch Vondchniaire, but after their ro-olcction had 
been declared by the doctoral assembly of Piu'ia, 
were reinstated by the two councils, on the ground 
tliat they were already deputies at tho time they 
had been proceeded ngainst, and that tho forms 
prescribed by tho constitution in regard to deputies, 
had not been observed. Cormatiii, and IhoChouans 
seized with liim, as violators of tho pacification, 
were also brought to trial. Cormatin was trans- 
ported for having secretly continued to foment 
civil war; the others were acquitted, to the gresrt 
displea-sure of the patriots, who complained bitterly 
of the indulgence of the tribunals. 

Tlio conduct of the directory with respect to the 
minister of the court of Florence proved still more 
strongly the republican rigour of its sentiments. 
It had been at length arranged with Austria to 
deliver up to her the daughter of Louis XVI. sole 
relict of the family that had been condned in the 
Temple, on conditiim that the deputies betrayed 
to Austria by Dumouriez sliould be given up to the 
Fi’ench advanced posts. The princess set out 
from the Temple on the 28th Frimaire (December 
the I9th). The minister of the interior went him- 
self to fetcli her, and conduct her with the greatest 
respect to his hotel, whence she set out accom- 
panied by persons of her own Bclectiou. An 
ample provision was made for her journey, and 
she was thus conveyed towards the frontiers. The 
royalists were not behindhand to make verees and 
remarks upon the unfortunate prisoner, at length 
restored to liberty. Count Carlette, that minister 
of Florence who had been sent to Paris on account 
of his known attachment to France and the revo- 
lution, applied to the directory for pemissioii to 
Bee tlie princess, in his quality of minister of an 


allied court. That minister lind become snspected, 
no doubt wrongfully, on account of his violent 
affectation of re])ublieani8m. One can hardly con- 
ceive how the ininisCcr of an ahsoUito princG, and 
above nil, of an Austrian prince, could entertain 
such an affectation. Tho only reply tlie directory ; 
gave him was an order to quit Paris immediately ; ' 
but it declared at the same time, that this meafiiire I 
had reference to nothing but ci personal objection 
to the envoy, and not to tho court of Florence, with ‘ 
whom the French ropubUc continaed on terms of ' 
friendship. 

It was now six weeks at most since tlie directory 
was instituted, and already it liegan to settle itselt; 
the parties were reconciling themselves to the idea 
of an established government, and having no notion 
of overturning it, settled among themselves how 
they should oppose it within tlio limits marked out 
by the constitution. The patriots, not renouncing 
theii’ favourite idea of a club, had assembled at tho 
Pabtheon; they sat there already to tlie amount of 
more than four thousand, and formed an assembly 
very much like that of the old Jacobins. Obedient, 
however, to the letter of tho constitution, they had 
avoided what had been pualiibitcd in respect of 
these meetings of citizens, namely, tho organiza- 
tion of a political a.ssembly, Tims they laid 
sccrotai'y; they had not provided theinhulvcs with 
coi'tificatcs; the persona present wore not divided 
into spectators and members; there existed nei- 
ther correspondGncjj or affiliation with other socie- 
ties of the same nature. With thcRC c.sccptions, 
the club possessed all the charactoristica of tho old 
parent society, and its passions, grown (ddur, wore 
only the more stubborn on that acconnt. 

Tho sectionists Jiad formed thenisolvos into so- 
cieties more in accordance witli their tastes and 
manners. At this time, as under tho convention, 
they counted in their ranks some concealed royal- 
ists, but they were few in number; the greater 
part of them wci*o encinicH, from fear or coinphii- 
sance, of tho terrorists and the conventionalists 
whom they affected to confound, and whom they 
were vexed to find again almost all of them iu the 
new government, They had formed themselves 
into societies where they read tlio newspapers, and 
where they convei'sed upon political affairs with 
the politeneis and in the style of the witlidrawing- 
rooms, and where reading and cimvorHution was 
followed by dancing and music. The winter set 
in, and these gentry indulged in pleasure as an act 
of opposition to the revolutionary system, a system 
nobody thought ot reviving, for the Saint-Justs, 
Robeapierres, and Coutlions were no longer tliere 
! to bring us back by terror to a state of things 
that could not be endured. 

Both parties had their respective journals. The 
patriots had LeTribundu PetipldfL’AmiduPeupley 
L’Eclairmr dtt Poiiple, L^Omteiir PlcMien, and Le 
Journal des Homines Libres ; these newspapers were 
thoroughly Jacobin. La ^uotidiennCj HEclai7\ Le 
Veridiquty Le Postilion, Le Messagei\ and La Fe\tiUo 
dv, Jour, passed for royalist papers. The patriots, 
in their club and their journals, although the 
government certainly was strongly attached to 
the revolution, showed themselves highly irritated, 
Certain it is they were out of temper not so much 
with the government as with the events tliemselvea. 
The reverses on the Rhine, the new movements m 
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La Vendee, the alarming fmaneial ci*isia, afforded 
them auffteient gvouml, as they conceived, for re- 
verting to their favourite ideuB. If the ax'mies 
vvei'o beaten. If the asbignata fell, it was beeauae 
the govmniient was indulgent, because it knew 
nuL how to recur to great revolutionary expedients. 
The new financial system, in particular, which 
discovered a desire to aboUah the assignats, and 
which afforded a glimpse of their speedy aholi- 
tion, had greatly alienated the patriots. 

Then.’ adversaries needed no other cause of com- 
plaint than this very irritation. Terror, {iccording 
to them, was about to be revived. Its advocates 
were incorrigible; the directory would have enough 
to do if it did all they desired; they wtre never 
satisfied; they were again in agitation; tliey had 
reopened the old den of the Jacobins, and there 
they were constantly preparing every species of 
atrocity. 

Such were the operations of tlie government, 
the progress of public opinion, and the state .of 
parties, in Friraau’e, year IV. (November and 
December, 1795.) 

The military operations, continued in spite of the 
season, began to promise more propitious results, 
and to afford the new udministnition some com- 
pensation for its arduous efforts. The 2 eal with 
wliich Jourdan liad advanced into the Hands- 
Riiclt across a frightful country, and without any 
of the necessaries which could have assuaged 
the aufferiuga of his army, had somewhat restored 
our affairs on the Uhiue. The Austrian generals, 
whose troops wore as much worn out as oura, find- 
ing themselves exposed to a eerica of obstinately 
contested battles in the midst of winter, proposed 
an ai’misticQ, during which the imperial and the 
French armies should retain the positions they 
then occupied. The armistice was accepted, upon 
the condltUm of determining the same, ten days 
before the resumption of hostilities. The line which 
separated the two armies, following the Rhine from 
Dussoldorf to above Neuwied, left the river there, 
formed a semicircle from Bingen to Manheim in 
passing along the base of die Vosges, rejoined the 
Rhine above Manheim, and did not leave it all the 
way up to Bdle. Thus we had lost all that semi- 
circle on the left bank. This was, after all, a loss 
which a simple wcll-conceived mauceuvre might 
repair. The principal misfortune consisted in 
having lost for the moment the ascendancy of con- 
quest. The armies, exhausted with fatigue, entered 
into cantonments, and all tho nece.ssai‘y prepara- 
tions began to be made for putting them in the 
following spring in a state to open a decisive cam- 
paign. 

Un the frontiers of Italy, the season had not yet 
wholly excluded military operations. The army of 
the eastern Pyrenees had been transferred to the 
Alps. Much time had been occupied in marching 
from Perpignan to Nice, and tlie want of provisions 
and shoes had rendered the inarch still slower. 
At length, towards the inontli of November, 
Augereau came witli a fine division, which had 
already distinguished itself in the plains of Cata- 
lonia. ICcllermann, as we have seen, had been 
compelled to draw back his right wing, and to 
relinquish the immediate communication with 
Genoa. He had his left on the high Alps, and his 
centre at the pass of the Tende. His right Wiis placed 


bohind the lino called the lino of Bovghetto, one oi 
the three which Bonaparte had reconnoitred and 
marked out in tho preceding year, in case of a 
retreat. Devins, quite proud of his petty success, 
wi« staying in tho Riviera of Genoa, ami making 
a great show of his plana, without executing one 
of them. The br,ave Kellerraann was iinpnliontly 
awaiting the reinforcements from Spain, to resume 
the offensive and to recover his c(Jiumuiiication 
witli Genoa. His desire was to terminate the 
c.*impaign by a brilliant action, wliich should re- 
store the Riviera to tlieFrencli, afford them access 
to the Apenninea and to Italy, and detach tho 
king of Sardinia from the allied powers. Our 
ambassador in Switzerland, Barthelemy, was con- 
stantly repeating that a victory towards the mari- 
time Alps would Immediately ensure us peace with 
Piedmont, and the absolute cession of the line of 
the Alps. The French government agreed with 
Kellermann upon the necessity of making an attaclc, 
but not as to the plan to be adopted, and appointed 
Scherer to succeed him. Scherer who had gained 
some credit by his success at tho battle of tlio 
Ourthe and in Catalonia, camo up in the middle 
of Brumaire, and x'esulved to attempt a decisive 
action. 

Every body knows tliat the chain of the Alps, 
when it takes the name of Apennines, runs very 
close to the Mediterranean from Albenga to Genoa, 
and leaves between tlie sea and the crest of tho 
mountains only narrow and rapid slopes, scarcely 
three leagues in extent. On the opposite aide, 
that Is, towards the plains of the Po, the slopes 
decline gently over an extent of twenty leagues. 
The French army, placed on these inclined sur- 
faces towards the sea, was encamped between the 
mountains and tho sea. The Piedmontese army, 
under Colli, stationed in the intrenched camp below 
Ceva, ou the other side of the Alps, gviavded the 
entrance to Piedmont against the left of the French 
army. The Austrian '.muy partly on the crest 
of the Apennines at Rocca-Barbcnnc, partly on 
the maritime slope in the basin of Loano, commu- 
nicated thus with Colli by its right, occupied by 
its centre the crest of the nmuntains, and inter- 
cepted the line of coast by its left, so as to cut off 
OUT communications with Genoa. The observation 
of this state of things suggested an original thought, 
The entire force should be brought to bear upon the 
right and centre of tho Austrian army, drive it 
from the crest of the Apennines, and carry the 
upper heights. It would thus be cut off from 
Colli, and the French marching rapidly along these 
crests, W’ould enclose the left of the Austrian army 
in the basin of Loano between the mountains and 
the sen. Masse'jia, one of the generals of division, 
had first conceived this plan, and it was he who 
had proposed it to Kellerinann. IC occurred also 
to Schdrer, and he determined upon carrying it 
into execution. 

Devine, after making some attempts, during 
August and September, on our line of Borghetto, 
had given up all idea ot making an attack tor that 
year. He was ill, and had procured Wallis to suc- 
ceed him. The officers thought of nothing else 
than indulging themselves iji tlie winter at Genoa 
and its environs. Schdrer, after having procured 
for his army some provisions and twenty-four thou- 
sand pairs of shoes, of which it was in absolute want, 
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fixed his movement for the 2ud Fvimaive (Novem- 
ber the 2M). llo went with thirty-six tfioiiaanil 
men to attach forty-five thousand; but tlio excel- 
lent Heleotion of the point of attadc compensated 
for the inequality of force. He directed Awgercau 
'to drive tlic left of tile enemy into the basin of 
Loauo; he ordered Maasdna to fall upon their 
centre at Roeca-Carbeniie, and to make himself 
master of the summit of the Apenninoa; lastly, 
Serrurior was to Itccp Colli in check wlio 
formed the nght on the opposite slope. Augereau, 
while pushing iho Austrian right into the basin of 
Loano, had no quick movement to execute; Maa- 
sdna, on the contrary, was to file rapidly along tho 
crests, and turn the basin of Loano, in order to 
enclose therein the left of tlie Austrian army; and 
Serrurier was to mislead Colli by feint attacks. 

On the morning of the 2nd Frimairc (November 
23rd, 1735 ) tho French cannon awoke the Aua- 
triaiia, who little expected a battle. The officers has- 
tened from Loano and from Finale to put themselves ' 
at the head of tlieir astonished troops. Augereau 
made his attack with vigour, hut without precipita- 
tion. He was stopped by the hi*ave Roccavina. 
This general, stationed on a small eminence iu the 
middle of the basin of Loano, defended it with 
obstinacy, and suifered himself to be surivmuded by 
Augoreau’s division, still refusing to surrender. 
When completely auvrounclcd, ho rushed headlong 
upon the lino that held liiin in, and rejoined the 
Austrian army, making Ida way through a French 
brigade. 

Schdror, repressing the ardour of Augcreait, 
obliged him to use liis uuiakctry before Loano, 
that liQ might not push tho Auatriiu\8 too speedily 
on their line of retreat. Meanwliilo Massdna, to 
whom tho brilliant part of the plan was committed, 
gjiinod with that vigour and boldness which distin- 
guislied him on all occusiona, the crests of tho 
Apennines, surprised cl’ArgeiUeau, ^Yho commanded 
the right of the Austrians, throw him in extreme 
disorder, drove him from all positions, .and en- 
camped in the evening on the heights of Mclogno, 
which formed the circuit of the basin of Loano, 
and closed it from behind Serrurier by firni and 
well-conceived attacks, had kept Colli and the 
whole light of the enemy in check. 

In the evening of the 2nd, the troops encamped, 
during extremely bad weather, on tlie positions 
they had occupied. On the morning of the 3rd, 
Scherer continued his operations; Serrurier, having 
been reinforced, began to attack Colli moi*e se- 
riously, in order to cut liim ofl' entirely from his 
allies; Massdna continued to occupy all the crests 
and outlets of the Apennines; Augereau, no longer 
restraining himself, vigorously pushed the Aus- 
' triana, whose rear liad been intercepted. From 
that moment they 'commenced their retreat, in 
very had weather, and by miserable roads. Their 
right and centre tied in disorder on the other side 
of the Apennines; their left, shut up between tho 
mountains and the sea, retired with difficulty along 
the shoi’e by the road of La Corniche. A storm of 
wind and snow prevented so active a pursuit as 
might otherwise have taken place; nevertheless, 
five thousand prisoners, several thousand killed, 
forty pieces of cannon, and vast stores, were the 
fruit of this battle, one of the most disastrous tho 
allies had experienced from the commencement of 


the war, and one of the most host miinngcd on the 
part of tho French in the judgment of military 
men. 

Piedmont was in constei’nation at tho intelli- 
gence; Italy gave itself for lost, and was only 
traiiquiUlzed by considering that the season wag 
too far advanced for the French to follow up their 
operations. The extent of the stores did much to- 
wards assuaging the harduhips and the privations of 
tho army, A victory so important as this was much | 
wanted to revive hope, and to confirm tho new 
government. This victory was made public, and 
hailed with delight by all true patriots. 

At tl>e same moment, afTaira took a no less 
favourable turn in tho provinces of the west. 
Hoche, having increased the army which kept 
guard over tiie two Venddes to forty-four thousand . 
men, having placed intrenched posts on the Nantes 
Sevre, so as to cut off Stoftiet from Cliarette, 
having dispersed the first body of men got toge- 
ther by the latter chief, also watching by means of 
a camp at Sonlljins the whole coast of tlie Marais, 
was in a condition to oppose a landing. The Eng- 
lish squadron, at anchor off the Isle-Dieu, was on 
the contrary in a very melancholy position. The 
island on which the expedition had so injudiciously ' 
landed, presented nothing but a surface without I 
any shelter, without resources, and less tliaii throe 1 
qiiartei*8 of a league in extent. Tho shore of tho | 
island offered no safe anchorage. Tho ships were j 
thoiTi exposed to all the fury of the wind upon a | 
rocky bottom, which cut tlieir cablea, and plueeil | 
them every night in the greatest danger, Tlio ^ 
opposite coast, on wlucli it was propoeod to land, ' 
was one vast beach, without any depth of water, 
where tlic waves were always breaking, and where 
boats, taken aback by the breakers, could not reach 
the shore without running the risk of foundering. 
Every day increased tho dangers of tlio English 
squiulroii and the resources of Hoche. It was now 
six weeks that the French prince had boen at 
the Isle-Dieii. All tho envoys of the Chouana aiul 
the Venddans surrounded him; and mingling with 
his staff, offered their suggestions all at once, and 
strove to obtain their adoption. Every ono of 
them was desirous of having tlie prince in hia own 
power; but tliey all agreed that he ought to laud 
as soon as possible, no matter to what point the 
preference was given. 

It must be confessed that owing to this stay of 
BIX weeks at lale-Dieu, in sight of the coast, to make 
a descent had become no easy matter. Neither a 
handing or the crossing a river ought ever to be 
subjected to delay or hesitation, for it is these 
that put the enemy on his guard, and point out to 
liira the intended spot. The determiuatiou to land 
on the coast being once taken, and all the leaders 
acquainted therewith, the descent should have been 
effected suddenly, and that upon a point which 
would have allowed a communication to exist with 
I the English squadron, and on which point the 
I Vendeans and the Cliouans could have brought a 
i cousiderable force to bear. Certainly, if the de- 
scent bad been made on the coast without threaten- 
ing it so long, forty thousand royalists of Brittmiy 
and La Vendee might have been collected before 
Hoche could have had time to put bis regiments 
in motion. When we recollect what happened at 
Quiberon, tbe facility with which the landing was 




offootcd, iinfl the time tlmt it took to assemble tlio 
r<‘imbUcau ti’oojiB, we can easily imdcrstaml how 
easily the present dcseent ooiild have been cHected, 
had it not been preceded by a long cruise off the 
const. While, in the preceding oxpeclitionj the 
name of Puisaye neutradzed all the leadeva, the 
name of the prince in this latter expedition wonld 
have rallied them all, and would havo rouaed 
twenty departmouH It is true that the new in- 
vaders would afterwards have had severe battles to 
fight, that they would have had to run the fiame 
risks tliat Stofiiet and Cliarette had encountered 
for the last three years, that they would have been 
obliged to disperse perhaps before the enemy, to 
run away like guerilla troops, to hide themselves in 
the woods, to reappear, hide again, and, lastly, to 
run tliG rialc of being taken and shot. Such is tho 
price to be paid for thrones. There was nothing 
derogatory in playing the Chouan [clouanner) in the 
forests of Brittany, or in the marshes and moors 
of La Vendde. A prduce issuing from those re- 
treats to ascend the throne of hia ancestors, would 
not have been less glorious than Gustnvus Vcisa, 
emerging from the minea of Dalecarlia. Moreover, 
it is probaljle that the preaenco of the prince would 
have excited sucli zeal in the royalist countries, 
that a numerous army, continually at Ins side, would 
have permitted him to attempt enterprises of iin- 
portanco. It is probable tlmb none of those about 
him would have liad sufficient genius to conquer 
the young [debeian who commanded the republican 
ariuyj but at least they might havo made a stand 
before he did conquer tlieni. A defeat is not 
frequently without its consolations. Francis I. 
found many consolatory circumstances in tho de- 
feat ho suffered at Pavia, 

Assuming tliat a landing could have been effected 
at the instant the squadron arrived, it was no 
longer practicable after waiting six weeks at the 
Isle-Dieu. The Engliah seamen declared that it 
would soon he impossible to keep at sea, and that 
some determination' must be come to ; the wliole 
coast of Ch.arefcte'a country was covered with 
' troops ; there was no possibility of landing unless 
I be^ ond the Loire, near the mouth of the Yilaine, 
ur in the country of Sc^peaux, or in Brittany, 

I where Puisaye was. But tho emigrants and the 
I prince would not laud any where but where Cha- 
I rette was, for he was the only person on whom 
I they rehed. Now the thing was impracticable on 
Charette’s coast. The prince, according to the 
assertion of M. de Vauban, solicited the English 
mmistiy to recall him. The ministry at first re- 
fused, not desiring that the cost of its expedition 
should have been uselessly incuiu'ed. However, it 
left the prince at liberty to pursue whatever course 
be thought proper. 

From that moment every preparation was made 
for departure. Long and useless in.structions for 
: the royalist chiefs were drawn up. They were 
told that superior orders prevented for a tnoment 
the effecting a descent; that MM. Charette, Su>f- 
fiet, Sa))in£Lud, and Sedpeaux were to settle among 
themselves to collect a force of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand men, beyond the Loire, which, joined 
with the Bretons, miglit form a picked regiment of 
forty or^ fifty thousand men, sufficient to protect 
tile landing of the prince; that the point where 
the descent was to take place should be pointed 


out fio soon as these jiroliiniiinry im'nsurofl Hhonld 
havo hcen tnken ; iiiul that nil tho resource's of the 
English monarchy would bo called into action to 
second the efforts of the royalist countries, 
these instructions were addeil n few tliovifiaud 
pounda sterling Idi* each chief, some muskets, iiud 
a small quantity of powder. Tlicao lluuga wore 
lauded at night tm tho coast uf 13rittauy. I’lio 
proviaiotia with which tho English had loa(i('d their 
aqiuidroii were spoiled and throwjj iii(o the hea. 
They wore obliged also to cast overboard the five 
hundred horses belonging to tlm English cavalry 
ami artillery, for they were almost all diseimcd from 
being so long at sea. 

The English squadron .sot sail on tho 16th No- 
vember (Brumaire 20th), and its depavturo left 
the roy'alists iii eonstcniation. They were told 
that it was tho Engliah who had obliged tho prince 
to go back; they were indignant, and again gavo 
vent to their utter abhorrence of Engliah perfidy. 
Charette was the moat enraged, and ne had some 
reason to be bo, for he was the moat comprumiacch 
Charette had taken up arms again in the hope of a 
great expedition, in ilio liopo of immense means, 
which would countcrbalanco the inecpiality of i’orco 
hctwcou him and the repiiblicauB; this liope boing 
fallacious, he saw notliing bolore him but certain 
and speedy destruction. Tho threat of a descent 
liad drawn down iqion him all the fureos of the 
republicans; and this time bo was obliged to give 
up every liope of reconciling matters ; all Hiat ho 
could expect was to bo shot witbout mercy, and 
without even having any right U) eujnplain of an 
enemy who bad already so generously pardoned 
him on a fiwmcr occasion. 

He resolved to sell his Ufo as dcoidy as ho could, 
and to employ his last inomonLs in Htrnggling 
against despair. ITo fouglit several actions, in 
order to get upon the rear of Ilueho, break Lbvougli 
the line of the Nante.9 Sevru, throw liiinsolf into 
Stofflet’s country, and compel this colh'ngiio to 
resume big liostilltios. He was unsncccs&ful, ami 
was brought back into tbo Marais by lloche’a 
columns, Sapinaud, whom he had provniled upon 
to resume hostilities, suri)rlsed the town of Mon- 
taigii, mid desired to make his way aa far as Cha- 
tillon ; but bo was stopped before that place, 
beaten, and obliged to disperse bis men. The line 
I of the Sevre could not be carried. Stofiiet, in the 
I rear of that fortified line, was obliged to keep 
qniot, and besides, ho was not disposed to resiimo 
hostilities. Ho beheld with secret pleasuro the 
destruction of a rival who had been loaded with 
titles, and who had wished to deliver Jiim up to 
the republicans. Scepcaux, between tlie Loire 
and the Vilaine, durst not yet stir. Brittany' was 
disorganized by internal dissension. The diyision 
of Morbihan, commanded by' George Cadoiulal, bad 
revolted against Puisaye at the instigation of the 
emigi'ants who surrounded t)iu French ])i'incc, and 
who had retaiiied their old resentment against 
Puisaye, They wanted to deprive him uf the 
command of Brittany, but it was the division of 
Morbihan' alone that would not acknowledge the 
authority of the gencralls&lrao. 

Such was the state of things when Iloche com- 
menced the great worl: of pucificatiuii. This 
young general, a skilful politician and soldior, 
cleai'ly perceived tliaL he must no longer endea- 
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vour to coiK|iier an enemy with whom if: was im- 
pobbihle to grapple, and who was not to bo reached 
by the mere force of arms. lie had already des- 
patelied several moveable columu.s in pursuit of 
Cliarette ; but hcaYily-avmcd soldiora, obliged to 
carry every thing about them, .and wlio did not 
Icnow the country, could not equal the speed of 
j)easant 3 carrying nothing but their musket, who 
were always certain of finding provisions wherever 
they went, who well knew the smallest ravines and 
the dreariest moors. Consequently he immedi- 
ately ordered all pursuit to cease, and digested a 
scheme which, being followed up with firmness 
and perseverance, could hardly fail in restoring 
peace to those desolated countries, 

The Vendean was at once peasant and soldier. 
Amidst the liorrois of civil war, he had never 
ceased to cultivate his fields and to attend to his 
cattlo. His musket was at his side, concealed in 
the ground, or under straw. At the first signal of 
his leaders, he hastened to them, attacked the 
republicans, then stole away through the woods, 
returned to his fields, and again concealed hia gun; 
and the republicans found but an unarmed pea- 
sant, in whom they could not by any means recog- 
nize iu\ enemy soldier. Thus it was that the Ven- 
dcaiis fought, subsisted, and continued to be almost 
inacccsBibiu. While they at all times had the means 
of annoying and of iucrcasing their numbers, tho 
republican armies, whom a ruined adniinislratioii 
could no longer aui)poi’i, were in want of every 
thing, and found thoinaeives in a state of tho moat 
awful desliUitiou. 

Tile Vencleana could not bo affected by the war, 
except by devastating the country; an experiment 
that had been tried during the time of terror, but 
which had only, excited a bitter hatred, without 
putting .an end to tho civil war. 

Hoclio conceived an ingenious mode of vedvicing 
the country without laying it waste, by depriving 
it of its arms, and taking part of its produce for 
the supply of the republican army. Tii the first 
place, he was determined in fixing some intrenched 
camps, some of which, situated on the Sevre, cut 
olT Charotte from Stofflet, wliile othei's protected 
Nantes, the coast, and Sallies. lie then formed a 
circular line, supported by the Sevre and the 
Loire, so as to progressively coop in the whole 
country. This line was composed of very strong 
posts, communicating with each other by patroles, 
in such a manner .as to leave no free space by 
which an enemy who was at all numerous could 
pass. These posts were directed to occupy every 
township and village, and to disarm the inhabit- 
.nuts. To nceoraplish this, they were to seize the 
cattle, which usually grazed in common, and the 
corn preserved in the barns; they were also to 
arrest the principal inhabitants, and by no means 
to restore the cattle and the corn, or release the 
persons taken as hostages, till the peasants should 
have voluntarily suiu’endered their arms. Now 
as tho Vendeans were more attached to their cattle 
and their corn than to the Bourbons and Clnarette, 
it was certain enough that they would surrender 
their arms. In order not to be deceived by the 
peiisanta, who might give up a few bad firelocks 
and keep the others, the officers charged with the 
disarming were to make them produce the regis- 
ters of enrolment kept in every parish, and to call 


for as many muskets as there were persons en- 
rolled. Ill default of these registers, they were 
enjoined to make .an estimate of the population, 
and to require a number of muskets equal to oue- 
iburth of the male portion. After having received 
the .arms, they were faithfully to restore tlie cattle 
and the corn, with tho exception of a part to be 
levied in advance by the name of .a tax, .and to be 
collected in storehouses formed on the rear of that 
line. Hoche had directed that the inhabitants 
should be treated with the utmost mildness, and 
that the most scnqiulous punctuality should be 
observed in restoring their cattlo, their corn, and 
especially their hostages. He had particularly 
recommended to the officers to have personal 
intercour.se with them, to treat them well, to send 
them even sometimes to hia head quarters, and to 
make tliein presents of corn or other things. He 
had also enjoined the greatest x*eapect to be paid 
to the clergymen. The Vendeans, said ho, liave 
but one unaffected feeling, that is, attachment to 
tlicir priests. These latter require nought else 
than protection and tranquillity; let us ensure 
both to them; let us even add some kindnesses, and 
the .affections of the country will be our return. 

That \\m, wbkb be called fbc dlsavraing liwc, 
w.os to encircle Lower Vendee, to advance by de- 
grees, and at length to incloso it entirely. As it 
lulvanccd, it left behind it tho country disarmed, 
reduced, nay, even reconciled with the republic, 
It did more ; protection was afforded against a 
return of tlie insurgent leaders, who usually 
visited submission tu tlie republic and the sur- 
render of arms by l.aying waste tlie country, Tw«» 
moveable columns ])recedcd this lino, to give battle 
to those leaders and to seize them if possible; and 
shortly by hemming them in closer and closer, it 
must inevit.ably coop them np and secure them. 
The utmost .attention was enjoined to all com- 
mandants of posts, 80 as to keep them constantly 
in communication by means of patroles, and to 
prevent the armed bands from breaking tlirough 
the lino, and again transferring the war to the 
re.ax’. But in spite of all their caro, it might bo 
happen that Clua’cttc and some of his coadjutors 
would elude the vigilance of the posts, and pass 
the disarming line; yet even in this case, which 
was practicable, they could only pass with a few 
persons, and they would then find themselves in 
countries that were disarmed, restored to tran- 
quillity and security, pacified by kind treatment, 
and intimidated besides by that small-meshed 
drag-net of troops which encompassed the country. 
The possibility of a revolt in the rear had been 
provided against, Hoche had given orders th.at 
one of the moveable columns should immediately 
go back and transfer themselves to the insurgent 
commune, and that to punish it for nob having 
surrendered all its .arms, and for having again 
made use of them, its cattle and corn should be 
taken away and the principal inhabitants seized. 
The effect of these corrections was certain; and as 
they were administered with justice, they would 
not excite hatred, but rather a salutary fear. 

Hoche*s plan was immediately carried into exe- 
cution in the months of Bruraaire and Frimaire 
(November and December). The disai'ming line 
passing through Salnt-Gillee, Ldgd, Moutaigu, 
and Chantonnay, formed n Bemicii’cle, the right 
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extremity oC wlileli w.'va supported by tUo sua uiwl 
tlie )oft by the rivur Lay, ita object boiug to gx’adii- 
ally coiilino Charetto to inorasaea from whence 
there was no esenpo. This was a plan the success 
of Avhich would particularly dcpciui upon the man- 
ner of ita execution. Ituclio issued hia instruc- 
tions to hia officers in a sensible and intelligent 
manner, and was extremely active in peraonally 
attending to all the details. This was not merely 
a war, it was rather a great miUtary operation, 
which demanded as much prudence as vigoux*. 
The inhabitants soon began to surrender their 
arms, and to become reconciled with the republi- 
can troops. Hoche afforded relief to the indigent 
fi’om the storehouses of the army; he personally 
visited the iiihabitaiita detained ns hostages, caused 
them to he kept a few dtays, and sent them away 
sadsfied. To some he gave cockades, to othei‘8 
policQ caps, sometimes even corn to such ns had 
none for sowing their fields. He was in corx*e- 
apondence with the clergy, who placed great confi- 
dence in him, and acquainted him with all the 
secrets of the country. Ha time began to acquire 
a great moral influence, a real power, with which 
he must necessarily terminato such a war. In tho 
mean time, the storohouscs formed on the I’ear of 
the clihurming line were giadiuilly filling with corn; 
groat herds of cattle wore collected; and tho army 
I began to live abundance through this simplo 
expedient of levying a tax and nuilots in kind. 

CImrotto had concealed himself in the woods, 
with a hundred or one hundred and fifty men aa 
desperate as himself. Sapinaud, who at his insti- 
gation had again resumed hostilitios, begged to 
lay clown hia arms this second time, on the inoi*e 
condition that hia life should be spared. Stoffiet, 
cooped up ju Anjou with his minister Bernier, 
received there all tho officers who had forsaken 
Charette and Sapinaud, aud did his best to enrich 
himself with their spoils. He kept at his quarters 
at Lavoir a sort of court, composed of emigrants 
and officer’s. H© enlisted men and levied contri- 
butions, upon pretext of organizing the local militia. 
Hochc watched Ifim very attentively, hemmed him 
in closer and closer by intrenched camps, aud 
threatened him with a speedy disai'ining, on the 
first occasion of dis^^pleasure. An expedition that 
Hoche despatched into the Loroux, a district xvbich 
had a sort of independent existence, not acknoxv- 
ledging obedience cither to the republic or any 
leadei*, struck terror into Stofflet. Hoche sent 
^ this expedition to bring ,axvay the wine and the 
.coi*n, both very abundant in the Loi’oux, and with 
which the city of Nantes was completely unpro- 
\Vided. Stofflet was alarmed, and solicited an inter- 
view with Hoche. He wanted to make protesta- 
tion of his adherence to the treaty, to intercede for 
Sapinaiul and the ChouaAis,.and make himself in 
some measure the mediator of a new pacification, 
and xhns secure himself by a prolongation of his 
influence. He wished also to discovei’ Hoche’s 
intentions in. regard to himself, Hoche told him 
plainly of what it was the republic had to com- 
plain; and intimated that if he afforded shelter to 
the bx'iyawds.j .if ho continiaed to levy men and 
money, if he wanted to be any thing more than 
the temporary chief of the police of Anjou, and to 
play the part of pt^boce, he xvould carry him off 
immediately, apd then disarm his province, Stof- 


flet promised the utmost obodicncc, aud retired 
full of sijjpx'choiisions respecting tho fiitiu'o. 

Ilocho had at that time far greater difficultios 
to encounter. He had attached to his army 
a portion of the two armies of Brest and Chcr- 
boui'g. Tho imminent danger of a desceiil 
on the coast had procured him thcao rointbreo- 
ments, xvliich had increased the nximhcr of the 
troops collected in La Vendee to forty-four thou- 
sand men. The generals commanding tho armies 
of Bi’est and Cherbourg were calling Air tho troops 
whicli they had lent, and the directory seemed to 
cuiintcnancc their claims. Hoche wrote that the 
opei’atiou which he had commenced, wasmie of the 
utmost importance; that if the troops which he had 
spi*eiid like a close drag-net around the M.arais were 
taken fx’om him, the submission of Charette’s dis- 
tinct, aud the desti'uctionof that leader, which would 
bo soon accomplished, would be indefinitely de- 
layed; that it NYould be better to finish what was so 
far advanced, before going away elsewhere; that he 
would then lose no time in returning the troops he 
had bori'owed, and xvonld oven send Ills own to the 
general commanding in Brittany, so as to apply to 
that country those measures, the good eflccLs of 
which lud been already experienced in La Vendee, 
The government, stimcU with the reasons of Hoche, 
and 1 ‘epoaing the utmost confidcnco in him, 
called him to Paris, with the intention of approving 
all his plana, and giving him the command of the 
thi’e© armies of La Vendde, Brest, and Cherbourg. 
He was summoned thitlier at tho end of Friinairo, 
to consult with the directory upon those operations 
xvhich were to put an end to this tho moat calami- 
tous warfare of all. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1705, Tlie 
reduction of Luxembourg, the passage of the Rhino, 
tho victories in the Pyrenees, followed by the peace 
with Spain, and the clestiniction of tho emigrant 
army at Quiberon, distinguished the boginuing and 
the middle of this year. The end was not so pros- 
perous, Thej’ctimn of theax’mios tlie Rljino, 

the loss of the lines of Mentz, and a pox’tion of 
ground at tbe base of the Vosges, momentarily 
obscured tho brilliancy of our triumphs. But the 
victory of Loano, opening to us an enti’ance into 
Italy, reasserted the superiority of our arms; and 
the operations of Hoche izx the west commenced the 
real pacification of La Vendee, which had been so 
often and so vainly predicted. 

The league of the allied powers confined to 
England, Austria, aud a few princes of Germany 
and Italy, had reached the limit of its operations, 
and but for its decent victories on the Rhine would 
have sought Sox peace. These gained Clcrfait an 
immense reputation; and it seemed to be the opi- 
nion that the next campaign would open in the lieart 
of oui’ provinces on the Rlxine, 

Pitt, who required supplies, summoned pai'lia- 
ment again for autumn, in order to call for 
fresh impositions. Tlie people of London xvere 
quite as anxious as ever for peace. A society 
called the corresponding society had met in the 
open ah’, and had voted tlie boldest and most 
threatening addresses against the war system, and 
urging parliamentary reform. When the king 
; xvent to open the parliament, his carriage was pelted 
with stones, the glasses were broken, and it was 
even believed that he had been shot at from an air- 
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gull, Pitt, ]>assing tlirough London streets on 
horselackjWas recognisjed by the populace, pursued 
to hia own house, and covered witli mud. Fox 
and Sheridan, more eloquent tlian tliey liad ever 
been, cuJed him severely to account. Holland 
conquered, the Nethcvlanda incorpurated with the 
French republic, their conquest rendered in some 
, measure absolute by the iMiduction of Luxembourg, 

I enormous sums spent on La Vendde, and unfortu- 
1 imte Frenchmen exposed to be shot without any 
sufficiently ade(|iiate motive, were grave accusa- 
tions agjiiiist the judgment and policy of the 
ministry. Tlie expedition to Quiberon, in parti- 
cular, excited universal indignation. Pitt at- 
I tempted to excuse himself by saying that no Eng- 
I lish blood had been spilt. “ True,” replied Shcri- 
' dan, with an energy which it is difficult to transfer 
to another language; “true, Englisli blood has not 
been spilt, but English honour has oozed from 
' every pore.” Pitt, quite as imimpassioned as ever, 
styled all the events of the year* misfortunes, for 
I which those who run the risks of war should always 
I be prepared; but he made the most of the recent 
i victories of Austria on the Rhine; he greatly mag- 
nified their importaneo, and the facilities which 
they were likely to afford fora treaty with France. 
According to ilia custom, he asserted that ouv re- 
public WU8 fast approaching the limit of its power; 
that tui inevitable bankruptcy was about to plunge 
it into utter confu.sioii and iinpotcnco; that by con- 
tinuing tho wav a year longer, the allies had gained 
a great point, that of reducing tho common ciieiny 
to tixtromity. lie solemnly promised, that when 
tho new French govermnentshouldappoarto stand 
on a firmer footing, and to assume a regular form, 
ho would seizo tlie first opportunity for negotiation. 
He thou aslted for a now loan of three millions 
sterling, and for enactments against the press and 
the political societies, to which ho attributed the 
outrages committed upon tho king and himself. 
The opposition replied that the alleged victories on 
the RJihie were victories to enchiro no longer than 
a few days; that defeats in Italy had in fact just 
destroyed the effect of the advantages obtained in 
Germany; that this republio always reduced to the 
last extremities, recovered itself more vigorously 
at the opening of each campaign; that tlie assignats 
had long been abandoned, that they had performed 
their office, that the resources of France were else- 
where, and besides, if France were exhausting her- 
self, Great Britain was exhausting herself far more 
rapidly; that the debt, every day increasing, was 
overwhelming, and must soon crush the tliree king- 
doms. So far as coucerned the euactmeats aghast 


tho press and the political Bocieties, Fox, in a trans- 
port of indignation, declared that if they were 
adopted, tho EngliHh people wcmlJ liave no re- 
source left but resistance, and that bo considered 
rcsiataiico no longer as a (pichtion right, but 
rather as a jirudeutial measure. This holding 
forth the right of insurrection excited a great 
tumult, which tenninated by the demands of Pitt 
being voted; he got a new loan as well a.s his re- 
strictive measures voted, and he promised to open 
a negotiation as soon as possible. The parliament 
was pi'orogucd to the 2nd of February, 1706, (13 
Pluvidae, year IV.) 

Pitt never gave himself a single thought of 
peace. He merely meant to make a few outward 
manifestations, and as a sop to public opinion, and to 
facilitate the obtaining liia loan. The poascssion of 
the Netherlands by France made the very idea of 
peace irreconcileable with hia ideas. In point of 
fact, he made up his mind to seize an op]>or- 
tunity for opening a feigned negotiation, and offer- 
ing conditions that he knew could not be assented 
to. 

Austria, in order to a.itisfy the empire, which 
cried out for peace, had caused overtures to be 
made throiigli Denmark. Tliia power had pro- 
posed, on behalf of Austria, to the French govern- 
ment, the formation of an European congress; to 
which the French government made answer that a 
coiigrcss would render all negotiation impracti- 
cable, for there were too many conflicting interosU 
to be reconciled; that if Austria was desirous of 
peace, she had bub to nmko direct overtures for it: 
that France desired to treat individually with all 
her onomies, and to settle matters with them with- 
out any mediator. This was a proper answer to 
make; for a congress would only confound the 
peace tliat was made with Austria with the peace 
between England and the empire, and render it 
impracticable. Besides all this, Austria required 
no other answer, for she did not mean to negotiate. 
She had lost too much, and lier luccnt siiceesees 
liad led her to hope too much, for her to consent 
to lay down her arms. She strove to infuse 
courage into the king of Piedmont, who was greatly 
alarmed at the victory of Loano,’ and promised him 
a numerous army and another general for the en- 
suing campaign. The honoura of a triumph were 
decreed to general Clerfait, on hia entry into 
Vienna; his carriage was drawn by the people; 
and court favour was added to the demonstrations 
of popular enthusiasm. 

Thus ended for all Europe the fourth campaign 
of this memorable war. 
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Tun, rupuLUcan government Avas encouraged and 
strengthened by the events that had recently 
terminated the campaign. The convention, by 
uniting Belgium with France, and incorporating it 
witii the constitutional territory, bad impoBed upon 
her successors the obligation not to treat with the 
enemy unless they gave ivs the,lino of the Rhine. 

It required renewed exertions and a new cam- 
paign, more decisive than the preceding, to com- 
pel the house of Austria and EngLuid to consent 
to our aggrandizement. To attain this end, the 
directory laboured witii energy to put tlie armies in 
good condition, to pub the finances on a hotter foot- 
ing, and to suppress the factions. 

The directory particularly directed its attention 
to the putting tlio laws relative to the young requi- 
flitioiiists in force, and eoniiiellcd tlicm under tho 
severest ponultics to rojoin tho armies. Nospecies 
of exemption was rccognizocl, and in every district 
a conimissioii of incdioal nicu aat to decide upon 
oasea of phy.'jjcal dis<ability. A gi'eat number of j 
young men had thrust themselves into the admh ! 
nistrations, where they piuudered tl^e republic, and I 
showed the most vicious inclinationfl. The strictest 
orders were given tliat none were to be admitted 
into the public ofiices but tliose who belonged to the 
requisition. The financfs, in particular, attracted 
the attention of tho directory; it caused tho forced 
loan of six hundred millions to be raised with ex- 
treme promptitude. But it was obliged to wait for 
the proceeds of that loan, for the aUeuatlon of tho 
produce of the national forests, for the sale of the 
national properties of tliree hundred acres or more, 
and for the collection of the arrears of taxes; and 
in the mean time it was necessary to provide for 
expenses which unfortunately came all at once, 
because the installation of the new government waii 
the time to which all payments were deferred, and 
because the winter was the season appointed for 
preparations for the next campaign. To antici- 
pate the period of all these returns, the directory 
liad been obliged to avail itself of the resource 
which the public had tahen care it should retain, 
that of the assignats. But it had already issued in 
one month from twelve to fifteen thousand millions, 
in order to procure a few millions in money; and 
things had come to such a pitch that they could not 
pass them any wliere. The directory therefore 
conceived the idea of issuing a ciirrent paper at a 
filiort date, which should represent the revenue of 
the year, as is done in Eughuid with Exchequer- 
bills, and as we are now doing with royal bona. 
It issued hills, termed rescripthns*, payable to 
• Hescnplion means an orcler upon another in writing 
tequhing him to make b payment to a thirit party out of a 
particular a um or fuiiil. Trans, 


hearer at the treasury, out of the money which was 
to come in iiumcdiiitGly, either from the forced 
loan, which in Belgium was 1o be paid in money, 
or from the customs, or from the first eiigagcmonta 
with the compames which should undertake tho let- 
ting of the forests. At first it issued thirty millious of 
tliese “ resciiptions,” and soon raised them to sixty, 
by securing tlie assistance of banuer-'j. 

Fiiuiucial companies were no longer prohibited. 
The directory was now considering how they could 
be made available in tho creation of a banlq so 
useful to public credit at a tiino when it was 
imagined that uU the money had gone out of 
France. The directory formed a company, and 
proposed to allow it a certain quantity of national 
property, to serve for tho capltsil of a Imiik. Tin's 
bank was to isano notes, which would liavo laiiils 
for their pledge, and would bo payahio at sight 
like all bank notes. It was to loud to tho state 
j those notes to an amount projwjrtionalc* to tho 
I lands given in pledge, Tliia was, as is )>lainly j>er- 
ceivable, another mode of drawing \\\)u\\ tho value 
of tho national property j it wan, in Inct, nothing 
mors than the substitution of bank notos for tho 
Assignats. 

This was by no means a aiiro achcinc, but in its 
unfortunate situation tho goveriunoufc tried every 
thing, and was right in doing so. Its most meri- 
torious Operation was abolishing the rallona, ai\d 
making articles of cousuraptuiu suleahlo witluuil 
veatrietiou. Wo have seen wluil, trouble it coat 
tlie government to bring corn to Paris ; and wliat 
an expense wiis entailed upon llie treasury, which 
paid for the coi’n in hard money, anti sold it again 
to the people of the capital fur iinminal value, 
The government ■was scarcely repaid a two hun- 
dredth part of the expense, and thus the republic 
WHS not far short from having tlie entire popula- 
tion of Paris to maintain in food. 

The new minister of the interior, Benezech, wlio 
had felt the inconvenience of this system, and wiio 
conceived that circumstances would allow its aban- 
donment, advised the directory to have the courage 
30 to do. Trade began to be brisk ; com began to 
be publicly sold ; the people insisted on being 
paid their wages in cash, and thenceforward they 
could manage to buy bread, which was inodrrare 
enough fur ready money. Boiiuzcch accordingly 
proposed to the directory tliat the distribution of 
rations should be discontinued, as they were only 
paid m assignats, and to continue them only to the 
indigent, or to the annuitants and the public func- 
tionaries, whose annual income was under a thou- 
sand crowns. With tho exception of these three 
classes, every body else was to supply themselves 
at the bakers by buying broad witliout restriction. 
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Tliia wa,H ii bolil inousurcj and required real 
courage. The directory carried it into immediato 
execution, regardless of tUo rage which U might 
excite iu the ^lopulacG, and the lUGanaof disturb- 
anoe it might afford the two factious couspudiig 
against the tranquillity of tlio republic. 

BoHides the.se nieasurea, the direotoi’y devised 
others which could not be less prejudicial to indi- 
vidualSj hut winch were quite as iiecessary. That 
which the ariuioa particularly stood iu need of, and 
which they always want at the end of a long war, 
was a &nj)ply of horses. The directory applied to 
the two councils for authority to levy all liorsea 
kept for pleasure, and to talic every thirtieth horse 
employed in tillage and draught 021 paying for it. 
The receipt for tlie horse was to be taken in pay- 
ment of taxes. This measure, though harsh, was 
itidiRpeusiiblc, luid was adopted. 

The two councils seconded the directory, and 
manifested the same spirit, with the exception of 
tho still moderate opposition of the minority. 
Some discussions had arisen relative to tho verifi- 
cation of the powers upon the law of the 3rd Bru- 
maire, the law of iuheritiinco in respect to emi- 
grants, tho priests, and the occurrences in the south, 
and parties had begun to maiufcst themselves. 

Thu veinfioatiou of the powors had been referred 
to a commission, which had numerous inquiries to 
make relative to tlie nicmburs whose (jualifications 
could be contested. Its report, therefore, could 
not ho marie for a long time, and after more than 
two mouths’ hnsiuess had boon gone through; it 
gave rise to many alturcations respectiug tho ap- I 
plication of the law of the 3rd lirumaire. Tins 
law, wo all know, created an oblivion of all ofTencea 
comniittod during tho revolution, excopting such as 
related to tho 13tU Veiidchniaire; it excluded from 
public olfiees tlio relatives of emigrants and tlioso 
persons avIio, iu the electoral 2 issenibliea, had set 
them.selves in robcllion against the decrees of the 
Otii and ISih Fruetidor. Thia law had been the last 
energetic act of the conventional party, and was ain- 
gularly obnoxious to ineu of moderate sentiments, 
as well as the counter-revolutionists who concealed 
themselves behind tliera. It was necessary to en- 
force this law with respect to several deputies, and 
especially to one Job A.ynu^, deputy of the Dr^me, 
wlio had raised the electoral assembly of his de- 
partment, and who was accused of belonging to 
the companies of Jesus. A member of the five 
hundred ventured even to demand a repeal of that 
law. This motion caused all the parties to throw 
off the reserve they had hitherto maintained. A 
debate similar 'to tlioae which had so frequently 
divided the convention arose in the five hundred. 
Louvet, always faithful to the revolutionary cause, 
rushed to the tribune to defend the law. Tallieii, 
who had performed so conspicuous a part siuee the 
9th Tlicrraidor, and whose want of pei^soual in- 
fluence had prevented his attaining a seat in tho 
directory, — Tallien on this occasion showed himself 
the unflinching advocate of the revolution, and de- 
livered a speech which made a great impression. 
The circumstances under which the law of Bru- 
maire had been passed were alluded to ; there 
seemed an attempt to insinuato that it was an 
abuse of the victory of VendJraiaire in regard to 
the vanquished; and a great deal had been said 
coacernlng the Jacobins and their new audacity. 


Let them coaao to alarm us,” cxclaimud Tallien, 
“by talking of terror, by reminding us of periods 
totally ditlercut fraui those of the present day, by 
causing ua apprehensions of their return. Tunes I 
are, indeed, greatly changed. At tho periods of 
Avhich sonio persons are so fond of romincling us, 
the royalists did nut show their audacious heads; 
tho fanatical priests and tho returned einigrants 
were not protected; the lejidera of the Chouaiis were 
not acquitted. Why then conipiire circumstances 
which have no relation to each other I It is too 
evident that an intention exists to sit in judgment 
oil the 13th Vendeiniaire, the measures which have 
followed that nieinorable day, and on tlic men who, 
amid these great perils, have saved tlio republic. 
Well then, let our enemies ascend this tribune; 
the friends of the republic will defend us there. 
The very meu who in those disastrous circum- 
stances have pushed before the cannon’s mouth a 
misguided multitude, would now reproach us with 
the efforts we Iiad to make to repel that multitude; 
they would lain procure the repeal of the measures 
which the most imminent danger has forced you to 
take; but no, they will not succeed. The law of the 
3rd Briimaire, tho most important of those mea- 
I fiurea, will be upheld by you, for it is necessary to 
tlio constitution, and assuredly you are all of you 
desirous to maintain the constitution.” “ Yes, yea, 
we are,” cried a multitude of voices, Tallien tliig^ 
moved the cxjmlsion of Job Ayine. Several niertl- 
, bers of the now third wore desirous of opposing 
this expulsion. The discussion became extremely 
warm; the law of tho 3rd lirumaire was sanctioned 
anew; Job Aymd was expelled, and tho inquiry was 
continued in respect of those members of tlie new 
third who came within tho intent of the same 
cnaciuiciits. 

A discussion then took place in relation to 
the emigrants, and their right to future iiiherit- 
auces. A law of tho convention had, in order 
to prevent the emigrants from receiving any 
assistance, seized their patrimony, and declared 
that the inheritances to which they had a right 
wore already vested in them for the use of the 
republic. Consequently a sequestration had been 
laid upon the property belonging to the z'olatives of 
tlie emigrants, A resolution was pro]Josed iu the 
five hundred for authorizing the partition qnd the 
immediata seizure of the portion vested in the 
emigrants, in order that the sequestration might 
be taken off. A very warm opposition was demon- 
strated by the new third. A desire was evinced 
of impugning this measure, so completely revolu- 
tionary, by arguments deducible from the ordinary 
principles of law ; it was alleged that it was com- 
mitting a violation of the rights of property. 
Nevertheless this resolution was jidopted. With 
the ancients it fared otherwise. This council, from 
the age of its members^ and its office of supreme 
examiner, possessed more moderation than the 
five hundred. It was not so much identified with 
the conflicting passions of the day; it was less 
revolutionary than the majority, and much mors 
so than the minority. Like every mediative body, 
it held the middle course; and it rejected the mea- 
sure, because it would lead to the execution of 3> 
law which it regarded as unjust. The councils 
afterwards decreed that the directory should be 
supreme judge of the applications for erasure from 
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the list of emigrants. Tliey cniifirmod all tho laws 
hgainat tlio priests wlio had not taken the oath, or 
will) had retracted it, and against those whom tho 
anthorities of the departments had sentenced to 
transportation. They decreed that these priests 
should be treated as returned emigrants, if they 
appeared again upon the soil of France. They 
merely conaeiited to put into confinement such of 
them iw were infirm, and could not expatriate 
themselves. 

One subject greatly agitated the councils, and 
produced an explosion in them. Frdron was still 
prosecuting his mission in the south, and forming 
the administrations and the tribunals with fervid 
revolutionists. The members of the companies of 
Jesus, the counter-revolutionists of all kinds, who 
had been committing murders ever since the 9th 
ThevmidoY, found themselves \n their turn exposed 
«to new reprisals, and made loud outcries. The 
deputy Simdon had already made temperate ro* 
monstrances. The deputy Jourclan, of Aubagne, 
a man of an ardent mind, and the ex-Girondi&fc 
lanard, made great complaints to the five liundred, 
and occupied several sittings with their declama- 
tions. The two parties came to blows. Jourdan 
and Talot quarrelled in the aaseiubly itself, and 
almost suffered themselves to commit acts of per- 
sonal violence. Their colleagues interposed and 
sejiarated them, A commission was appointed to 
make n report on the state of the south. 

These different scones caused tho parties to de- 
clare themselves more than over. The majority 
in the councilH was great, and entirely devoted to 
tho directory. The minority, although a mere 
mllHty^ gi’ow daily bolder, and openly manifested 
its spirit of reaction. It was nothing else thaji the 
continuation of tho same spirit whicli had displayed 
itself ever since the 9th Thermidor,and which had 
at first with great justice attacked tho excesses of 
terrni’, but which, becoming from day to day more 
severe and more excited, concluded by utterly con- 
demning the revolution. Some of the members of 
the conventionalist two-thirds voted with the mi- 
nority, and some of the members of the new third 
with the majority. 

The conventionalists seized the opportunity with 
which the anniversary of the 2lat of January was 
about to afford them, to subject their colleagues sua- 
pected of royalism to a disagreeable test. They 
proposed a/eie to celebrate, every 21st of Januai'y, 
the death of the late king j and they caused it to 
be settled that on this day every member oLthe 
two councils and of the directory should take an 
oath of hatred to royalty. This formality of an 
oath, so frequently employed by the parties, never 
could be considered as a guaranteej it has never 
been any thing else than an unjust infliction of the 
conquering party, who have wanted to force tho 
conquered to a perjury. The proposal was adopted 
by the two councils. The conventionalists awaited 
with impatience the sitting of the 1st Pluviose, 
year IV. (January 21st), to see their colleagues of 
I the new tliird one by one appear before the tri- 
bune, Each council sat that day in solemn state. 
A /tie was prepared in Paris, and the dii’cctory 
and all the authorities- were to attend it. When 
the oatli had to be taken, some of the ncwly-elected 
appeared embarrassed. The ex-constituent Du- 
pont, of Nemours, who was a member of the an- 


cients, and rotainod to an Jidvaimcd ago a great 
liveliness of temper, and showeil tho boldcRt op- 
position to the existing govornmenl, — Dupont, of 
Ncmoui’e, showed smuo spiteful feeling, and after 
pronouncing tho words, I swear hatred to roijaltij^ 
added, and to every hiiid of tyranvy. This was one 
way of rovengiug himself, and of swearing hatred 
to the directory under evasive words. Great dis- 
approbation was manifested, and Dupont was com- 
pelled to adhere to the otficial form. In the five 
hundred, one Andrd would have had recourse to 
the same expression as Dupont, but he was in like 
manner obliged to confine himself to the formula. 
The president of the directory delivered an ener- 
getic speech, and the whole government thus made 
the most revolutionary confession of faith, 

At this juncture the deputies who had been ex- 
changed fur the daughter cf Lcuia XVI. arrived. 
These were Q,uiuette, Bancal, Camus, Lainarque, 
Drouet, and Beurnonville, tho ex-minister at war. 
They made a report of their captivity ; it was 
listened to with profound indignation, and the 
directory bestowed on them proper marks of its 
regard; and they took amidst general satisfaction 
that place which the convention luul reserved for 
them in the councils. It had been decreed, in 
fact, that they should be members of tho legislative 
body as of right. 

Thus did the government and the parties pro- 
gress during the winter of tho year IV. (1795 and 
1796). 

Franco, who longed for a government and tho 
ro-establishment of llie laws, begnn to be satisfied 
with the new state of things, and would oven have 
entirely approved it, but for tho exertions that wore 
required of her for the salv.ation of the republic. 
The rigorous execution of tlio laws concerning tho 
requisitions, the forced loan, tlie levy of tho thir- 
tieth horse, and the wretched state of the annui- 
tants paid in assignats, were great subjects of com- 
plaint : but fur these causes, France would have 
found the new government excellent. It is only the 
select few of a nation who ore affected by glory, 
liberty, and noble and generous ideas, and who 
consent to make sacrificeB for them. The mass 
looks for tranquillity, and seeks liovv to make the 
fewest sacrifices possible. There are moments 
wlieu this entire mass is roused, moved by deep 
and mighty passions ; this had been plainly per- 
ceptible in 1789, when the mass had been obliged 
to restrain liberty, and in 1793, when the mass 
had been compelled to defend her. But exhausted 
by these efforts, the great majority of Franco was 
unwilling to make Juiy more. It required an able 
and vigorous government to secure at her hands 
the resources requisite for the salvation of tho re- 
public. Fortunately the youth, ever ready for an 
adventurous life, offered gi'eat resources for re- 
cruiting the armies. At first they showed great 
unwillingness to leave their homes ; but they 
yielded after some resistance. Transferred to the 
camps, they acquired a decided ' partiality for war, 
and there performed prodigies of valour. The 
tax-payers, from whom considerable sacrifices in 
lUQuey were required, were far more difficult to 
conform to and be reconciled with tho government. 

The enemies of the revolution took for their text 
the new sacrifices to which France was 8ubjeeted,,and 
declaime d in their newspapers against the requisition, 
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the forced loan, the forced levy of linracB, the atotc 
of the liimnces, the distress of the fundholders, and 
the strict execution of the laws relating to emi- 
grants and prioats. They affected to consider tJio 
government as being still a revolutionary govern- 
ment, and as retaining all its despotism and violence. 
According to them, no one could any longer place 
confidence in it, and be easy in their minds with 
regard to tlic future. Tliey inveighed particulaidy 
against tlie intention of a new campaign ; tliey 
alleged that the government waa sacrilicing the ' 
peace, tlie property, and the lives of the citizens to ' 
tlic follies of conquest, and appeared to be chagrined i 
that the revolution should have the honour of 
giving Belgium to France. Besides all this, it was 
by no means to be wondered at, said they, that the 
government should entertain such ideas and such 
designs, since the directory and the councils were 
full of the members of au assembly tliat had sullied 
itself with every crime. 

The patriots, who on the score of reproaches 
and recriminations were never behindhand, found, 
on the contrary, tlie government too weak, and 
showed themselves quite ready to accuse it of 
complaisance to the counter-revolutionists. Ac- 
cording to them, emigrants and priests were suf- 
fered to i*eturuj tliey every day acquitted the con- 
apiratora of VeiidL^miairej there was not sufficient 
rigour used in enforcing the return of the young 
men of tho requisition to the armies; and tho 
forced loan was not collected with sufficient firm- 
ness. TJicy disapprovod in particular of tlic fin.an- 
cial system which they seemed inclined to adopt. 
We have already socu that tho idea of aboHsiniig 
the assignats had exasperated them, and tiiat tlicy 
had immediately called for the revolutionary means 
which in 17911 had r.aiscd paper to par. TJio in- 
tention of having recourse to the financial compa- 
nies, and of establishing a hanU, revived all their 
pi'ejiulices. The government, they said, was going 
to siuTGiulcr itself once more into the Iiimda of the 
stock-jobbers; it was going, by establishing a bank, 
to mill the assignats and to destroy the paper 
money of the republic, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting for it a private paper to be created by tho 
jobbers, and tlie withliolding of the rations made 
them indignant. To remove the restrictiona upon 
the sale of articles of consumption, and no longer 
afford food to the city of Paris, was an attack upon 
the revolution : it showed a desire to starve the 
people, and to dnve them to despair. On this point 
the journals of royalism seemed to agree with 
those of Jacobinism, and the minister Benezech 
was overwhelmed with abuse from all parties. 

One measure raised the wrath of the patriots 
against the new government to the highest pitch. 
The law of the 3d Brumau*B, while it pardoned all 
offences in respect of the revolution, nevertheless 
excepted particular crimes, such as robbery and 
murder, which wez’e still subject to be dealt with 
according to law. Thus the prosecutions com- 
menced during the latter end of the convention 
against the authors of the September massaci’es 
were continued just as ordinary prosecutions for 
murder would have been. At the same time, the 
conspirators of Veuddmiaire were brought to trial, 
and almost all of them acquitted. The proceed- 
ings against the authors of September were, on the 
contrary, extremely rigorous. The patriots were 


choked with rage. One Bahoeuf, a furmua Jaco- 
bin, who had lioen confined in Prairial, and who 
was now set at liberty hy virlue of the act of in- 
demnity and oblivion, had commenced n iiowsiiaper 
in imitation of that of Marat, intituled the Trihun 
du Teuple. It may easily be conceived what the 
imitation of such a model must have been. 
More violent [than Marat^s newspaper], Bahoeuf’s 
was not cynical hut low. Wl)at extraordinary cir- 
cumstances h'ad called for was here reduced to a 
system, alid supported with a stupidity and a frenzy 
hitherto unknown. When ideas which have en- 
tirely engrossed Die public mind .'iro verging to 
their termination, they retain their influence in the 
heads of some individuals, and there produce mania 
and idiotcy. Baheeuf was the head, of a. sect whose 
minds were diseased, who maintained that the 
September massacre had been incomplete, and 
that it ought to he renewed and rendered general, 
so that it might he conclusive. They publicly 
preached up the agrarian law, a thing that even 
the Htfbertists had never ventured to do, and coined 
a new phrase, tlid happhiess of all (bonheur com- 
inun)y to express the object of their system. This 
phrase alone was sufficient to denote that they 
went to the utmost limit of popular absolutism. 
One shudders in reading Baboaura pages, ’Well- 
conducted minds pitied thorn; the alarmists pre- 
tended to believe in the approach of a new terror, 
and it is but fair to say that tlie meetings of the 
society of the Pantlieon afforded a specious pretext 
for thoir approhensions. It was in tlio spacious 
church of Saitit-Gonovievo that the Jacobins had 
revived their club, as wo have observed. Mote 
numerous than over, they amounted to nearly four 
thousand, all of them carrying tlieir clamour far into 
tho niglit. They liad gradually violnttal the constitu- 
tion, and had taken to themselves overy thing that 
tho coustitutiort had prohibited, namely, a secre- 
tary, a president, and tickets ; in a word, they had 
resumed the character of a political assembly. 
There they declaimed against the emigrants and 
the priests, the stock-jobbors, the bloodsuckers of 
the people, against the idea of a bank, tho discon- 
tiimanco of the rations, the abolition of the assignats, 
and the proceediuga instituted against the p.atriots. 

The directory, who found itself every day more 
and more firmly established, began to seek for the 
approbation of moderate and well-conduoted minds. 
It felt it to be its duty to visit with severity this 
outburst of tho Jacobin faction, The constitution 
and the existing laws afforded them the means, 
and it resolved to put Ihera in action, for this pur- 
pose. In the first place, it caused several numbers 
of Baboeuf*s paper to be seized, as tending to the 
subversion of the constitution ; it then caused the 
society of the Pantheon to be closed, as also many 
others formed hy the jeimem dor'ecy and apprft" 
priated for dancing and reading newspapers; these 
latter were situated in the Palais-Boyal and the 
Boulevard dea Italiens, and known as the Sooiitk 
des EoheeSy Salon des PrinceSy and Salon dea Aiis. 
There was little to fear from them, and they were 
included in the measure for no other purpose than 
to show the impartiality of its application. The 
ordinance was published and executed on the 8th 
Ventdse (February 27, 1796). A resolution called 
for by the five hundred added another restriction 
to those whioh were already imposed by the con- 
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Btitutiun u])Oii tho j:opiiljir Honi'lloB : t^ioy woi'o not 
to ho compofiud of inoru than sixty iiioiiihors. 

Tho minister Bonoy-OL-li, ju'eusod l>y both par* 
ties, temlei’fc] his ivsignutiou. Tho directory re- 
fused to accept it, njul wrote lum a letter conipli- 
luenting hiiu upon hia aevviees. The letter wia 
published. The new system of maintaining the 
public was kept nji ; the indigent, the rmullioldera, 
and tlie puhlio functionaries^ who had not a thou- 
sand crowns’ income, -vvorc alone atippliod with 
rations. Something was liUewiae done for the 
unfortunate annuitants, avIio were always paid in 
paper. The two councils decreed that they should 
receive ten for one in ashignataj a very insufficient 
increase, for the assignats were worth no more 
than the two hundredth part of their nominal 
value. 

The directory added to those measures it had 
just then taken, that of at last recalling the con- 
ventionaliat deputies on mission. They were re- 
placed by government commissioners. Tlieae com- 
missioners, when with armies or administrations, 
re])resented the directory, and superintended the 
execution of the laws. They no longer possessed, 
aa formerly, unlimited powers in the armies, 
except in an emergency, or iu cases to which the 
power of the general did mt extend ; bitch as a 
requisition for provisions or troops, they could also 
adopt resolutions iu matters which would not 
admit of delny, which were in tliat case cni’ricd into 
©xpcution, subject to tlio I'uturo approbation of the 
directory. Complaints iinving boon made against 
numerous fmwtionavlca appointed by the directory 
immediately upon its installation, it enjoined its 
aivil commission ors to keep an oye upon them, to 
note tliG camplainta that wero made against them, 
and to point out those whom it would bo proper to 
dismiss. 

In order to keep a watchful eye upon the fac- 
tions, who now compelled to conceal themselves, 
would probably act in tlio darls, the directory 
creatod a special ministry of police. | 

The police is a subject of importance in troublous i 
times. The three preceding assemblies had ap- 
propriated a numerous committee to this office ; 
the directory did not consider that it ought to bo 
left among the subordinate duties of the inimstryof 
the interior, and proposed to the two councils to 
erect it into a separate branch of the ministry. 
The opposition urged that it w'as an inquisitorial 
inatUution, which niight be very truly said, as also 
that it was an institution unfortunately inseparable 
from factious times, and especially where those 
factions were pertinacious, and obliged to plot in 
secret. The plan was approved. The deputy 
Cochon was called upon to fill this new mi- 
nistry. The directory also would have desired 
some new laws to regulate the liberty of the press. 
The constitution declared it to be unlimited, with 
the exception of those regulations which might 
become necessary for repressing its excesses. The 
two councils, after a solemn discussion, rejected 
every bill for restraining this liberty. In this dis- 
cussion the scene was reversed. The advocates of 
the revolution, who should have advocated un- 
limited liberty, demanded the means of restriction; 
and the opposition, whose secret sentiments in- 
t dined rather to monarchy than to the republic, 
voted for unlimited liberty; so much are parties 


gnvcnujd by their iutoroat 1 Nolwitlustandiiig all 
thin, the deciHion was a wise one. The pro.sa may 
1)0 iiiiroatricl'fd witlmut danger ; truth alone Ih 
formidable; falsehood ia impotent; the gvoatcr it 
iniigiiilius, the imu-c it oxlmusta itself. There never 
yet wn-s a government that was overtiivued by a 
lie. What could it matter if a Babouuf did extol 
the agrarian law, if a Quotidimne did vilify the 
grandeur of the rovolution, slander its heroes, and 
aeelv to i-cstore bjuiishcd princes ! All the goveru- 
meiit had to do, wiia only to let them declaim; eight 
days’ exaggeration and lies wear out all the pens of 
pamphleteers and libellers. But a government must 
have time and philosophy before it can recognize 
these truths. The time perhajis had not arrived for 
the convention to understand them. It was true 
that the directoryj now more tranquil and inure 
settled, ought to have begun to comprehend and 
practise these truths. 

The last measures of the directory, such as the 
closing of the society of the Pantheon, the refusal 
to accept the resignation of Bcuczoch, the recall of 
the conventionidista mi mission, and the change of 
certain placemen, produced tho best elTectj tlicy 
imparted confidence to those who really dreaded 
the terror; they tundemnod to ailencB those who 
atTvcted to dread they satisfied weU-dieposed 

ininda who wished the government to make itself 
iiulcpendent of all parties. The regularity luul 
activity of tho oporations of tho directory contri- 
buted more than any thing else to gain its esteom. 
People began lo look for peace, and to aHsumo (lie 
idea of stability from the existing syati'in. 'I’lie 
: five directors were ftuiTonndcd by a certain degree 
of Btftto. Burras, a fashionable mun, did the Int- 
nours of the Luxembourg. IIo may be said, iu 
some measure, to have acted herein for his col- 
leagues, Social life presonted nmeh the same ap- 
pearance ns in the preceding year; it oxliibited a 
singular medley of conditions, great freedom of 
manners, an unrestrained taslc for amusemenis, 
and extraordinary luxury. Tiie withdrawing-roems 
of the director were frequented by goierals, whoso 
education and fortune had been completed iu two 
years; contractors and men of business, who had 
eni’ichcd themselves by speculations and thievery; 
exiles who had returned and were seeking to con- 
nect themselves with tlie government; men of 
supei’ior talents, who began to have confidence in 
the republic, and wished to have a situation under 
it; and lastly, of intriguers, who were runuiug aitev i 
favour. Women, of whatever extraction they 
miglR be, came to these withdrawijig-reoma to 
display their charms, and exert their influence at .a 
moment when anything might be demanded and ob- 
tained. If sometimes social life was deficient in that 
decorum and self-control, which is now so strongly 
insisted upon in France, and which are the fruit of 
a polished, tranquil, and exclusive society, th.re 
prevailed an extreme freedom of mind, and chat 
pi*ofusion of cori’ect ideas which tlie sight and the 
practiceof great thingssuggests. The men who com- 
posed that society were entirely free from antiquated 
rules; they did not repeat insipid sayings by rote; 
what they knew, they had leaimed by tlieir own 
experience. They had witnessed the greatest 
events in history. They had taken a part, they 
were still taking part, in them; and ib is easy to 
figure to oneself what such objects of attention 
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gulne iniiifls. There alioiic in the first rjuilc young 
Ilocho, wlio from a private iu the Krench guurda 
had become iu one camjiaigu geucval-in chief, und 
Iwl beatawed on liimaelf in two years the moat 
finiaiied oducntioii. Handsome, of polished man- 
ners, renowned aa ono of the first captains of liia 
time, and sc.arcely twenty-seven years of age, he 
was the hope of the ropuhllcans, and the idol of 
those females smitten with beauty, talent, and 
glory. By his side was already remarked young 
Bonaparte, who had not yet acquired fame, but 
whose services at Toulon and on the 13th Vend^- 
rniairc were well known, whoso character and 
pomon excited astonishment by their singularity, 
and whose understanding made a great impression 
by its originality and vigour. In this society, 
where Madame Tallieii displayed her charms, and 
Madame Beauhartiaia her grace, Madame de StUcl 
exhibited all the brilliancy of her intellect, elevated 
aa it was by the assuciatioua of the time and 
of liberty. 

Those young men called to bear rule in the state, 
chose their wives, some from .among the ladies 
formerly of rank, who deoinod themselves honoured 
by the selection, others out of the faniUies enriched 
by the timoR, who wuro dQtilrov\sof onuobUng ‘wealth 
by lumourablo allianc’cs, Bonaparte hud just 
married tliu widow of the unfortunate gciUTiU 
BoauharinuH, Every body looked hnnvard to inukiiig 
lii.H fortune, mid tlmiigbt it would be great. Numo- 
rouswc've tbe openingHuow pvcauutod. Tho war upon 
the cuiUiuoiU, the war at sea, the tribune, the lungis- 
trucy, in short a great ropulilie to dofciul and go- 
vern — thoHe wore grand objects of auibltion, wortliy 
to iiifhiino every mind 1 'JMio government had ro- 
pontly niiidu a valuable acquisition ; it was that of 
an ingenious and profound writer, who had devoted 
his youthful talciita to rocoucllo opinion with tlio 
now republic. M. lloiijamin Constant had recently 
published a pamphlet, intituled, De la Dora du 
Gowmimcntj which had produced a great sonaa- 
tioii. He therein demonstrated the necessity of 
; rallying round a government which was the only 
I hone of France and of all the parties, 
j The regulation of finances was still occupying the 
attention of government more than any thing else. 
The rpeasures recently adopted were no more than 
putting off the evil day. There had been transferred 
to tho present government a certain quantity of na- 
tional property for sale, the power of letting the 
great fimests, the forced loan, and the copper-plate 
from which tho assignats had been woi'ked off, had 
been left with it as a last resource. To anticipate 
tho produce of these different resources, it had, as 
we have seen, created sixty millions of treasury 
orders, something like Exchequer bills or royal 
lo7i3, payable out of the first money that should 
come into tho public coffers. But these orders it 
was extremely difficult to make current. The 
banlcors, who met to settle a plan for a national 
bonk, secured on the national property, hung back 
when they heard tho outcries yelled forth by the 
patriots against jobbers and contractors. The 
forced loan was levied much more slowly than could 
have been bchevecl. The assessment rested on ex- 
ti’emely arbitrary principles, since the loan was to 
be raised from the wealthiest classes; every one 
appealed against the assessment, and each indivi- 


witU the colleetorb. In two inonthg, fecureeiy a 
thinloHt hud been got in. Some inilliunsin money, 
and some thousand millions in pajicr had been col- 
lecied. On tho partial failure of this resource, re- 
course was had onen more to the last appliance 
left to the government for making up for the defi- 
ciency of all the others, the copper- plate of the 
assignats. The issues had amounted during the 
last two months to the unheard-of sum of forty -five 
thousand million.^. Twenty tliousaud millions had 
scarcely provided one hundred millions, for tiio 
assignats were not worth more than tlie two hun- 
dredth part of their nominal value. The public 
absolutely would have uotbing to do with them, for 
they wei*e good for imtlilng. They could not bo 
made nvail.nble for tlio payment of debts which 
were unsettled; they could not operate as a dis- 
charge for more than half the farm rents and 
taxes, for the other half was payable in kind; tliey 
were refused in the markets, or else taken at their 
reduced value; lastly, they were taken in the sale of 
the national property for no moro tiiau the price 
they bore in tlic markets, the sales by auction 
always causing the offer to riao in pro])ortioa to 
the depreciation of tho paper. It wirs theruforo out 
of tlio quesuou to use them iu any maum'r that 
could make thorn valuable. An issue, of which llie 
extent was not known, nnulo every body loid; fur- 
ward to some extraordinary numerical characters 
wliich would moke the amounts iinn'o nmdci'atc. 
Thousands of milliona signified at most millions. 
This fall, which we have already alluded to, when 
tho government refused to prohibit tho sale of the 
nutioniil property by auctiuii, was now realized. 

Those minds on which tho rovulution had im- 
Ijroflsed its prejudices, for all systems and all 
powers do impress them, were for raising the aa- 
aignats by setting apart a great quantity of national 
properly as a gago for their redemption, and by 
using violent measures to elfecfc their currency. 
But there is notliiiig which it is so impracticable 
to re-establish as the credit of paper money; it 
was therefore found absolutely necessary to re- 
nounce the assignats. 

One JU.ay nsk why the paper money was not 
immediately abolished, by reducing it to its real 
value, which was about two hundred mhUons at 
most, and by requiring payment of the taxes, and 
for the national domains, either in money or in 
assignats, according to the course of exchange ? 
Money was in fact again making its appearance, 
and that somewhat plentifully, especially in the 
provinces; thus it was a gi’eat error to apprehend 
its scarcity ; for the paper reckoned at two hun- 
dred millions in the currency : but another reason 
prevented the abandonment of the paper money. 
The only resource, it must always be recollected, 
consisted in the national estates. Their sale seemed 
neither certain or near at hand. Unable therefore 
to wail till their value should come spontaneously 
to the exchequer by sales, it was necessary to re- 
present it by anticipation in paper, and to issue it 
for the purpose of withdrawing it afterwai’ds ; in a 
w'ord, it was necessary to expend the price before 
it was received. This necessity of expending be- 
fore a sale had taken place, turned the attention of 
the government towards the idea of creating n new 
species of paper money. 
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The notes, wliich wero a special incumbrance 
upon each ostntej would induce long delays, because 
it wna reiiuiflito tliat they should bear reference to 
each estate ; moreover, they would depend on the 
will of the takor, and would not remove the real 
difhctihy. A paper was devised, wliich, by the 
name of mmdats (orders for payment), was to 
represent a fixed value in laud. Every estate was 
to be delivered without sale by auction, and upon a 
mere memorandum {proccs~TerbaI)j for a price in 
mandats equal to that of 1790 (twenty-two times 
its annual worth). Mandats, to tlie amount of two 
thousand four hundred millions, were to be created, 
and domains to the like amount, according to the 
estimate of \^Q0,vfGvc> to be immediately appro- 
priated for their payment. Thus these raandata 
could not undergo any other variation than that of 
j the estates themselves, since they represented a 
fixed quantity thereof. Tliey assuredly could not 
be on a par with money, for the domains were not 
worth so much as in 1790; but at any rate, they 
must have the same value ns the domains. 

It was resolved to employ part of these mandats 
to withdraw the assignats. The plate of the assig- 
nats was broken up on the 30th Pluvidae (Feb- 
ruary 19) : forty-five thousand five hundred mil- 
lions had been issued. By the different returns, 
whether from loans or arrears, the circulating 
quantity had been reduced to thirty-six thousand 
niiUldns, and was soon to be further reduced to 
twenty-four thousand. These twenty-four thou- 
sand millions, in reducing them to one thirtieth, 
represented eight hundred millions; it was decreed 
that they should he exchanged against eight 
hundred milUons in mandats, which was fixing 
the assignat at one thirtieth of its nominal value; 
four hundred millions more in mandats were to be 
issued for the public service, and the remaining 
twelve hundred were to be deposited in the chest 
with three keys, to be taken out by decree when 
and as they were wanted. 

This creation of mandats was a reirapression of 
the assignats, with a lower figure, another denomi- 
nation, and a fixed value with respect to the na- 
tional property. It was as if there had been 
created, besides the twenty-four thousand millions 
that were to be left in circulation, another forty- 
eight thousand millions, which would have made 
seventy-two thousand ; it was as if it had been 
settled that these seventy-two thousand millions 
should be taken in payment for property, for thirty 
times their value in 1790, which would suppose 
two thousand four hundred millions’ worth of pro- 
perty charged as a pledge for repayment. Thus 
the figure was reduced, tho relation they wei’c to 
bear to the estates fixed, and the name changed. 

The mandats were created on the 2(jth Ventose 
(16th March). The national estates were to be 
sold immediately, and delivered to the beai*er of 
the mandat on a mere memorandum or minute 
(proc^s-verhal). Half the price was to be paid in 
the first decade, the remainder in three montlis. 
The national forests were set apart} and the two 
thousand four hundred millions of national pro- 
perty were taken out of those estates of less than 
three hundred arpents. Those measures which 
the adoption of a paper money render neces- 
sary were immediately taken. The mandat being 
the money of the republic, every thing was to be 
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paid for in manilats. Debts payiihlc* iu money, 
rents, interest of capital, tho iisacsHed taxes, tho 
niTeai*s excepted, the state anmiUics, the jionaiona 
and salaries of the public offiwrs, wore gall tt) bo 
paid iu mandats. Great diaenssiona took place 
with respect to tho hiiirl-tax. 'fliose who forosaw 
that the mandats might fall, as tho assignats, de- 
sired that, to ensure to the state a certain return, the 
land-tax should continue to be paid in kind. They 
were reminded of the difficulties of the collection, 
and it was decided that this tax should be paid in 
mandats, as well as the customs, the registration 
and stamp duty, posting duties, &c. But the 
government did not confine itself to that. It was 
deemed right to accompany the creation of the 
new paper with the usual severities that attend 
compulsory values; the government declared that 
silver and gold should no longer be considered as 
merchandize, and that paper could theJiceforward 
not be sold against gold and gold against paper. 
After the experiments that had been made, this 
was a wretched expedient. Another had been 
very recently ado])ted that was scarcely less so, 
and whicli injured the directory in the public 
opinion: this was the closing of tho exchange. It 
ought to liave known that the closing of a public 
market does not prevent a thousand others from 
being eatablishod elsewhere. 

I In waking mandats tho now money, and putting 
I them every where in the place of inoney, the go- 
I vernment committed a seriouB erroi*. Even in 
keeping up its value, the mandat could never come 
up to the standard of money. Tho mandat was 
worth, if they desired it, ns much as the land, but 
it could not be worth more. Now land was worth 
no more than half its volue in 1790; even a patri- 
monial estate worth one hundred thousand fr.ancs 
would not have fetched fifty thousand in money. 
How could one hundred tliousond franca in man- 
dats have been worth one hundred thousand in 
money ? This difference then ought at least to 
have been admitted. The government therefore 
could not help finding, independently of all tho 
other causes of depreciation, a primary miscalcu- 
lation, arising from the depreciation of tho na- 
tional estates. 

The pressure was so great, that promises of 
mandats were uttered until the niandats themselves 
were ready to be issued. These promises instantly 
went at a value far inferior to their nominal value. 
Every body was extremely alarmed, and said to 
themselves that the new paper, wliicli was to do 
such great things, was about to fall like the assig- 
nats, and to leave the republic without any re- 
source. There was, however, a cause for this anti- 
cipated fall, and it might very soon have been 
removed. It was I’equisite that instructions should 
be addressed for the use of the local administra- 
tions, for their guidance in the extremely compli- 
cated cases that must arise from the sale of the 
national estates upon a mere proc^.s-'cerhaly and this 
labour consumed mucli time and delayed the com- 
mencement of the sales. During this interval the 
mandat fell, and it was said that its value would 
fall with such rapidity, that the state would decline 
to open the sales, and let the national estates gc 
for nothing at all; that it would be the same with 
the mandats as it had been with the assignats 
that they would be gradually reduced to nothing 
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anti that tlien tlu-y would ho taken in payment for 
national property, not at the valiio at which they 
were iasned, but at their reduced value. The 
niali'mnnts HUg^^ebted that the now paper was but 
a lure, that tlie national estates would never bo 
sold at all, and that the republic wanted to keep 
them for licrself, as an apparent and perpetual 
pledge for whatever paper she chose to issue. The 
sales, nevertheless, were opened. The subscrip- 
tions were numerous. The mandat of one hundred 
francs had fallen to fifteen. It rose again succes- 
sively to thirty, forty, and in some places to eighty- 
eight francs. Hopes therefore were for a moment 
entertained of the success of the new operation. 

It was amidst; the factions secretly conspiring 
against it that the directory entered upon its 
labours. The agents of i*oyalty had continued 
thMr secret plottings. The deatli of Lemaitre had 
not dispersed them. Brottier, who was acquitted, 
had become the chief of the royalist agents. Du- 
verne de Preale, Laville-lleurnois, and Desper- 
nelles, had joined him, and secretly formed the i 
ro 3 'al committee. Tlicae wretched agitators had 
no more influence than in time past; they in- 
trigued, loudly demanded money, wrote a great 
many letters, and promised wonders, They always 
acted as the intervening parties between the pre- 
tender and La Vendde, where they had numerous 
agents. They wove very pertinacious in their 
opinions, and observing the insurrection quelled 
by Iloche, and ready to expire under his atlacks, 
they more than over kept to the system of doing 
every thing, even at Paris, by a movement in tho 
interior. They bragged, aa in the time of the con- 
voiitioij, of being in communication witli several 
deputies of the now third, and they alleged that 
they ought to temporize, to labour public opinion 
by tho newspapers, to vilify tlie government, and 
to make sucli arrangements that tho elections of 
the next year should bring in a new third of depu- 
ties entirely counteivrevolutionary. Thus they 
flattered themselves that they should destroy the 
republican constitution by means of the constitu- 
tion itaclf. This plan was certainly the least chi- 
merical, and it is the one that affords the most 
favourable idea of their intelligence. 

The patriots, on their part, were preparing 
plots, but they were only dangerous in proportion 
to the means they had at their disposal. Driven 
from the Pantheon, absolutely condemned by the 
government, which had separated itself from them, 
and had turned many of them out of their places, 
they had declared against it and become its irre- 
concilable enemies. Finding themselves closely 
followed and watched, they had found no other 
resource than to conspire with the utmost secresy, 
and in such n manner that the leaders of the con- 
' spiraey should remain absolutely unknown. They 
i had chosen four to form a secret directory of pub- 
lic welfare. Babceuf and Drouet were of the num- 
ber. The secret directory was to communicate 
with twelve principal agents, entirely unacquainted 
with one another, and who were to organize socie- 
ties of patriots in all the quarters of Paris. These 
twelve agents, each thus acting by himself, were 
forbidden to name the fom* members of the secret 
directory ; they were to speak and to enforce obe- 
dience in the name of a mysterious and supreme 
authority, which was instituted to direct the efforts 


of the patriots townrcls what was called tho 
ness of all {lH»^henr coimnun). In tins manner the 
connecting tluvadsof the conspiracy could scarcely 
be laid hold of; for supposing one was seized, the 
others would always remain in obscurity. This 
organization was constituted in eonformity with 
Baboeuf’s plan : societies of patriots existed all 
over Paris, and through the intervention of the 
twelve principal agents, received the impulse of an 
unknown authority. 

Babosuf and his colleagues were considering 
what method should be employed to effect wliat 
they called the deliverance, and in whom tho autho- 
rity should be reposed, when they should have 
killed the director}^, dispersed tlie councils, and put 
the people in posBessinn of their sovereignty. They 
fltill experienced too many misgivings as to the pro- 
vinces and public opinion, to run the risk of an elec- 
tion, and to convoke a new assembly. They merely 
wanted to appoint an assembly composed of chosen 
Jacobins taken from each department. They were 
to make this selection themselves, and to complete 
the assembly by adding to it all the Mountaineers 
of the old convention who had not been re-elected. 
Even these Mountaineers did not seem to them to 
be a sufficient guarantee, for many of them had 1 
adhered, in the latter days of the convention, to 
what they termed libcrticide nicasurcH, and had I 
even accepted ofiice \mdor tlie directory. Never- I 
theless, they had concluded by agreeing to admit | 
into the new assembly sixty-eight of those w]jo , 
were considered the purest. Tliiit iissomhly was to 
possess itself of all tho powers until the happiness of 
ail was ensured. 

Thoy thought it best to have some understanding 
with tho unelccted conventionalists, most of whom 
were in Paris, Baboouf and Drouet entered into 
communication with them. They frequently dis- 
cussed tho means by which their measures could 
bo effeeted, Tho conventionaliats considered those 
proposed by the insurrectional directory as too 
extravagant, TJiey wished for the re-establish- 
ment of the old convention, with the organization 
prescribed by the constitution of 17G3. At last 
they came to some conclusion, and the insurrec- 
tion was fixed for the month of Flordal (April, 
May). The means wliich the secret directory 
purposed to make use of were terrible indeed. In 
the first place, this secret directory had put itself in 
correspondence with the principal cities of France, 
80 that the revolution might be simultaneous and 
consistent throughout France. The patriots were to 
issue from their quarters, bearing banners whereon 
were to be inscribed these words: Liherte, Egalite, 
Gonstitiitlon de 1793, JSonheur commitn. Whoever 
should resist the sovereign people was to be put 
to death. The five directors were to be slain, 
together with certain members of the five hun- 
dred, and the general of the army of the interior; 
they were then to make themselves masters of the 
Luxembourg, the treasury, the telegraph, the 
arsenals, and the depot of artillery at Meudon. 
To induce the people to rise, and no longer pag 
them loith empty ^realises, ■ all the inhabitants in 
easy circumstances were to be forced to-Jodge and 
entertain every man who- should have taken part 
in the inaurrection. The bakers and the wine 
dealers were to bo required to furnish the people 
with bread and drink, for which an indemnity was* 
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to bo paid them by tho republiOj upon pain of 
boiiig hanged at ibo next lamp in cabo of refusal. 
Every st)ldier who should go over to the side of 
tho iiiRui'i'cetioii should have hia equipmonta as 
his own property, be paid a sum of money, and be 
at liberty to return to bia home. The inaiirgents 
hoped in this manner to gain all tlioae wlio disliked 
tho service. As for professed aoldiora, who had 
acquired a taste for war, they were to allow them 
to plunder the houses of the royalists. To keep 
up the armies to their complement, and to replace 
those who should go to their homes, they pi'oposed 
allowing the soldiers such advantages as would 
induce tho spontaneous enlistment of a multitude 
of new volunteers. 

W e see what a hideous and maddened combination 
of ideas these desperate spirits liad conceived. 
They had appointed Kosaignol ex-general of La 
Venddc, to command the Parisian army of insur- 
rection. They had tampered with that police 
legion wliieli constituted part of tho army of the . 
interior, and was entirely composed of patriots, 
gendarmes of the tribunals, and old Ercuch guards. 
In fact, this legion did mutiny, but prematurely, 
and was disbanded by tho directory. Cochon, the 
minister of tlie police, who was watching the pro- 
gress of the conspiracy, whioh had been commu- 
nicated to him by an officer of the army of the 
interior whom the insurgents had desired to gain 
over, suffered it to proceed that ho might appre- 
hend all its leading nicnibcra. On the 20th Flortfal 
(OtU May), Babceuf, Drouet, and the other chiefs 
aud agents, wove to meet at a cabinet-maker’b in 
tlie line Bleu. Officers of police, stationed in the 
neighbourhood, apprehended tlie couspirators, and 
immediately took them to prison. They also ap- 
prehended the ex-con ventioiialiata Laignelot, Va- 
dier, Amar, Ricord, Choudieu, Buoniirotti the 
Piedmontese, Autonelle an ex-member of the 
legislative as.setnbly, and Pelletier do Saint Far- 
geau, brother of him who had been assassinated. 
Application was forthwith made to the two coun- 
cils to impeach Droiiec who was a member of the 
five hundred; and the whole of the prisoners were 
sent before the high national court, which was not 
yet constituted, but which the government imme- 
diately set about organizing, Dabosuf, whoso in- 
ordinate conceit was only equalled by his fanaticism, 
wrote an extraordinaiy letter to the directory, 
which showed in a stinking niannev the diseased 
state of his mind. ‘‘ I am a power,” lio wrote to 
the five directors; therefore fear not to treat with 
me iiB with an equal. I am the chief of a formid- 
able sect, which you will not destroy by sending 
me to death, and which, after my execution, will 
be only more exasperated and more dangerous. 
You have yet but a single thread of the conspiracy; 
the apprehension of a few individuals ia to no pur- 
pose, leaders will always be found. Spare your- 
selves an useless effusion of blood ; you have not 
as yet made any great noise, make no more, treat 
with the patriots : they have not forgotten that 
you were formerly sincere republicans; they will 
forgive you, if you will but concur with them in 
the salvation of the republic.” 

The directory took no notice of this extravagant 
letter, but ordered the depositions to be • taxen. 
These preliminary proceedings were likely to 
occupy considerable time, for it was resolved that 


all the forms should bo duly observed. This last 
act of vigour conii>lcloly coniirmod tho directory 
in public opinion. The oiul of the winter was at 
hand; the factions wore watcliod, and kept witliin 
bounds; tlie business of tlio country was conducted 
with zeal and efiiciency; the renewed pa]^er money 
was the only thing that occasioned unenBiness; t)\e 
directory had nevertlieless provided temporary re- 
sources towardsmaking the first preparations for the 
campaign which was now about to bo opened. In fact, 
the season for military operations had now arrived. 
The Engliah ministry, always astute in its imlicy, 
had behaved towards the French government in 
the manner public opinion seemed to require from 
the English government, The English ministers 
directed 'Wickham, then agent in Switzerland, to 
address some insignificant questions to Barthdlcmy, ! 
the minister of France. This overture, made on I 
the 17th Vent63e, (March 8th, 1796,) was evi- 
dently to ascertain whether France was disposed 
for peace, whether she would consent to a congress 
for discussing its articles, and whether she would 
intimate beforehand the principal bases on which 
she was resolved to treat. 

Such mode of proceeding by Pitt had nothing 
else ill view beyond appearing to satisfy his own 
nation, in order tliat if Franco refused bis overtures 
be might bo justified in calling for more sacrifices, 

I Had Pitt really been sincere, he would not have 
1 confided this overture to an ageut without giving 
I him commensurate powers; he would not have 
proposed an European congress, which, from the 
complicated nature of the questions, would bo un- 
able to concludo upon any thing, and wliich, more- 
over, France had already refused to Austria, through 
the intervention of Denmark; lastly, he would not 
have inquired on what bases the negotiation was 
likely to be opened, since lie knew that, according 
to the constitution, the Netherlands had become 
part of the Frencli territory, and that the existing 
government could not consent to their separation. 
The directory, unwilling to be treated us aimplo- 
tons, caused tlie following answer to be given to 
Wickham; that neither the form or the object of 
this procedure were .likely to induce a belief of its 
sincerity; that, nevertheless, in order to demon- 
strate its own pacific intentions, the directory con- 
sented to give a reply to questions which did not 
deserve any; and declared it was willing to treat, 
but on no other bases than those fixed by the con- 
stitution. This was announcing in a cojiclusive 
manner that France would never relinquish Bel- 
gium. The letter of the directory, written with 
temper and firmness, was immediately published 
together with that of Wickham. This was the 
fii^t instance of a frank and firm diplomacy, 
divested of all idle vaunting. 

Every one approved of the conduct of the direc- 
tory, and on both sides preparations were made in 
Europe for renewing hostilities. Pitt demanded of 
the English pnidiament a new loan of seven millions 
sterling, and he did his utmost to negotiate another 
of three milliona for the emperor, tie had done 
much to persuade the king of Prussia to withdraw 
from his neutrality, and to engage again in tho con- 
flict. He had offered him funds, and had repre- 
sented to him, that on the termination of the war 
when all parties would be exhausted, he would 
possess a decided superiority. The king of Prussia, 
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not deaii’ous of relapsliip; into lus fonnor eriwa, 
■vvoiiUl not suITor liiumclf to l)o misled, and povsiatod 
ill his neutrality. Ouc part of his aimiy, stationed 
in Poland, was em|)loyed in strengthoning liis 
new acquisitions ; tlie other, drawn up along the 
Kiiino, was ready to defend the line of neutrality 
against any of those powers who should break it, 
and to take under its protection sucli of the states 
of the em])ire as should claim the Prussian media- 
tion. Russia, always liberal of promises, sent as 
yet no troops, and was employing herself in organ- 
i?ang the portion of Poland that had fallen to her 
share. 

Austria, puffed up with her successes at the close 
of the preceding campaign, looked forward to tlie 
war with sanguine hopes, and indulged in the most 
presumptuous expectations. The genera! to whom 
she owed this slight return of fortune, had never- 
theless been dismissed, in spite of the splendour of 
his triumphs. Clorfait had displeased the aulic 
council, and had been succeeded in the command of 
the army of the Lower llhine by the young arch- 
duke Cluu’lea, of whom great hopes were enter- 
tained, without Ilia exhihitiiig any earnest of liis 
future talents. He had displayed in the preceding 
campaigns the r^uaUtics of a good officer. Wuvm- 
ser still commanded the army of the TJpjjor Rhine. 
To dccido the king of Sardinia to continue the I 
war, a considcrahlo reinforcement hml been sent I 
to tlio imporial army which was lighting in Pied- I 
znont, tlion under tho cmninand of general Uoaulicu, , 
who had gained groat reputation in thoNotberlands. 
Spain, hogiiming to onjoy peace, closely watched I 
the now struggle that was about to commence, and ' 
now, more oulightcncd reapoctiiig her true in- j 
tcrests, her inclinations were in favour (»f P’raucc. 

The directory, like all new govorninenta, zealous, j 
and anxious withal to render its governinent Ulus- ' 
trioua, incditatod important projects. It had put I 
its armies into hotter order, but it had only been , 
able to send thorn men, without furulalnng thorn ' 
with the necessary aiipplics of pvovihion. AU Bel- I 
gium had been laid imdor contribution for the 
maintenance of tho army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, extraordinary exertions bad been made 
to supply the army of the Rhino, in the midst . 
of the Vosges, with pi’ovisions. But tbei’e no 
means of conveyance could be obtained; nor had ' 
it been practicable to furnish fresh horses for their , 
cavalry. The army of the Alps had lived upon the 
stores taken from the Austrians after the battle of j 
Loano; but it was destitute of shoes and clothes, 
and its pay was in arrear. The victory of Loano 
had time remained unproductive of results. The 
armies of the western provinces were, thanks to the 
attention of Hoebe, in a better state than any of , 
the others, without liowever being provided with 
all that they needed. But notwithstanding tliie, 
state of destitution, our armies, accustomed to hard- 
ships, to live by expedients, and moreover inured I 
«o war by their glorious campaigns, were yet in a ^ 
state to attempt great things. I 

The directory was contemplating, we say, tho 
execution of extended designs. It was anxious to 
finish in the spring the war in La Vendee, and 
then to take the offensive on every point. Its 
object waft to take the armies of the Rliine into 
Germany, in order to blockade and besiege Mentz, , 

I to complete the subjugation, of the princes of the 


empire, to separate Austria, to transfer the theatre 
of war to tho midst of her hereditary states, and to 
quarter its troops \ipon tho enemy in tho rich 
valleys of the Maine and the Neekar. "With re- 
spect to Italy, it entertained still greater designs, 
AS suggested by geiioral Bonaparte. As no advan- 
tage liad been gained from the victory of Loano ; 
according to that young officer, the French onght 
to gain a second, make the king of Sardinia deter- 
mine upon a peace, or else take his states from him, 
next cross the Po, and then wrest from Austria the 
fairest ornament of her crown, Lombardy. There 
would be tlie theatre of decisive operations, there 
they might strike the nmst j)ainful blow against 
Austria, obtain an equivalent in conquests to pay for 
the Netherlands, cmupel a peace, and perhaps be- 
stow liberty upon that fine country In addi- 

tion to all this, the moat destitute of our armies 
would be maintained and refreshed fa the heart of 
the most fertile country in the world. 

The directory, coinciding with these ideas, made 
some changes in the command of its armies. Jour- 
dan retained the command he had so well de.sorved 
at tho bead of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
Pichegrn, who had betrayed his country, and who 
was already suspected of the treason, was succeeded 
by Moreau, who commanded in Holland. Pichegru 
was offex'cd tho emhassy to Sweden, wliicli ho 
refused. Bcuruonvillc, who had lately returned 
from captivity, replaced Moreau in tho conunand 
of the French nrniy in I-Io)]ancl. ScI)di'or 3 against 
whom a dissatisl'action existed bcoauso he had not 
luado tho most of the victory of Loano, was dis- 
missed. Tho govornincnt wanted a young and en- 
terprising man to exert Inmself in a bold campaign, 
Bonaparte, who had already distinguialiod hhuBclf 
in tho army of Italy, and who moreover seemod to 
bo so impressed with tho advantages of a rmirch 
beyond the Alps, appeared to he the most fit person 
to succeed Scljdror. ilo was therefore promoted 
from tho command of tho army of tho interior to 
take tho command of the army of Italy. He im- 
mediately set out to repair to Nice, In the fulness 
of his ardour and high spirits, he declared at start- 
ing, that in a mouth he would be either at Milan or 
at Paris. This ardour savoured of rashness, but 
in a young man, and in a hazardous enterprise, it 
was a good omen. 

Similar changes had been wrought in the three 
aiTnies which occupied the insurgent provinces. 
Hoche, who had been summoned to Paris, to settle 
with the directory a plan for putting an end to the 
civil war, had there obtained the most deserved 
favour, and had received the highest testimonies of 
esteem. The dii’cctory, acknowledging the excel- 
lence of bis plans, had approved of them all; and 
that no one might have it in his power to thwart 
their execution, it had consolidated the tliree armies 
of tho coast of Cherbourg, the coasts of Brest, and 
of the west, into one, under the style of the ai’my of 
the coasts of the ocean, and had invested him with 
the command in chief. This was the greatest army 
of the republic, for it amounted to one hundred 
thousand men, extended over several provinces, 
and required in the commander a concentration of 
powers civil as well as military, and altogether ex- 
ti'acrdinainly special. So great a command was 
the strongest proof of confidence that a general 
could experience. Hoche certainly deserved it. 
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Encluod iit tile iij^G of t\venty-«even with immoroua 
great qualitieH, military as well as civil, awd those 
not lUifrcquGiitly calculated to endanger liberty^ 
at the same time cntortaiiiing a noble ambition, 
he had not that guilty hardihood which can hurry 
an illustrious coniinandor to aspii'e to mare than 
the quality of citizen; ho wa-s a sincere republican, 
and equalled Jourdan in patriotism and integrity. 
Liberty might applaud him without trembling for 
his successes, and desire the continuance of his 
victorious career. 

Hnche had scarcely passed a month in Paris, 
before he returned to the west, that he might 
complete the pacification of La Vendde by the end 
of winter or the beginning of spring. His plan of 
disarming and paeifleation had been reduced into 
articles, and embodied in an ordinance of the direc- 
tory. It was agreed, in conformity with this plan, 
that a disarming body should surround the insur- 
gent provinces, and scour them one after the other. 
Until their complete pacification, they were to he 
subjected to military law. All the towns were de- 
clared in a state of siege. It was recognized ns a 
priiieiple that the army was to live at the expense 
of the insurgent country; consequently Hoche was 
authorized to levy tho taxes and the forced loan, 

, either in kind or in coin as best suited him, and to 
I form stores and chests for tho supply of the army. 

Tlie towns, which it was the object of the neigli- 
I bourinj^ countries to starve out, were to be pi’ovi- 
aioned in a military manner by columns attached to 
the principal ainong tlieni. Pardon was granted to ' 
all thoso rebels who .should lay down their arms. 
As for the chiefs, such of them as should be taken 
with arms in their hands were to be shot; those who 
should submit were to ha either confined or kept 
under surveiUauee in towns appointed for that 
purpose, or sent out of France. The directory, 
approving Hoehe’s plan, which consisted in first 
pacifying La Vendde before entering into the con- 
sideration of Brittany, authorized him to finish his 
operations on the left bank of the Loire, before he 
should bring hack bis troops to the right bank. So 
soon as La Venddc should be completely reduced, a 
disarming line of troops was to inclose Brittany, 
from Granville to the Loire, and thus advance from 
one end to the other of tho peninsula of Brittany 
to the extremity of the Finistere. It was for 
Iloche to regulate the period when thee© provinces, 
appearing to him to be reduced, should be relieved 
from military law, and restored to the constitu- 
tional system. 

Hoche, on his arrival at Angers, towards the 
end of NWose (the middle of January), found his 
operations greatly deranged by hia absence. The 
success of hia plan depending particularly on tho 
manner in which it should be executed, made his 
presence indispensable. His place had been ill 
supplied by general Willot. The line of disarming 
bad made bub little way, Charette bad crossed it, 
and had again passed ever to his rear. The regu- 
, lar system of victualling had not been well at- 
tended to; the army had frequently been in want 
of necessaries, had relapsed into insubordination, 
and had committed acts calculated to alienate the 
inhabitants. Sapinaud, after making, as we have 
seen, a hostile attempt on Montaigu, had obtained 
from general Willot an absurd sort of treaty, to 
which Hoche could not be a consenting party. 


Lastly, Stofilct still playing tho part of prince, and 
Bernier tliat of prime minister, were recruiting 
themselves with the deaerters who had left Cha- 
rette, and were making underhand preparations. 
Tho cities of Nantes and Angers were in want of 
provisions. The patriots who had fled from tho 
surrounding country were crowded togetlier there, 
and indulged tliemse]ve.s at tho clubs in furious 
declamations worthy of Jacobins. It was further 
reported that Iloche had been recalled to Paris for 
no other purpose than to bo caahiorod. Sonic said 
that he had been dismissed as a royalist, others 
because he was a Jacobin. 

Hia return put a atop to these I’umours, and 
repaired all the evils occasioned by his absence. 
He recommenced his disarming system, caused 
the stores to be replenished, aud the towns to be 
victualled ; he declared them all in a state of 
siege; and from that time being authorized to 
exercise a military dictatorship therein, he closed 
the Jacobin clubs formed by the refugees, and 
particularly a society known at Nantes by the 
appellation of C/iambre ardente. He refused to 
ratify the treaty accoi’ded to Sapinaud; ho occupied 
his country, and left it for himself to consider 
whether he should quit Franco, or haunt the woods 
under the penalty of being sljofc if lie were taken. 
Ho hemmed in Stofllet more closely than over, and 
renewed the pursuit of Charette. Ho entrusted to 
adjutant-general Trnvot, who with great intrepi- 
, dUy exhibited all the activity of a partisan, tho 
task of pursuing Charette with several columns of 
liglit infantry and oavialry, so as to leave him nei- 
ther rest or hope. 

Pursued night and day, Charette had now no 
means of escape left for him. The inhabitants of 
the Marais, disarmed and closely watched, could 
no longer help him. They had already delivered 
up seven thousand muskets, several pieces of can- 
non, and forty barrels of powclei*, and they were 
no longer in a condition to renew hostilitieB. Even 
had they been able so to do, tlicy would not wil- 
lingly have don© so, because they felt comfortable 
in the tranquillity they enjoyed, and because they 
were afraid to expose themselves to fresh havoc. 
The peasants came and gave information to the 
republican officers of the X’oad Charette had gone, 
and the hiding-places where he was for a moment 
laying his head; and when they could secure some 
of those who accompanied him, they brought and 
delivered them up to the army. Cliarette, at- 
tended by scarcely a hundi^ed devoted servants, 
and followed by a fow women who adminiatered 
to his pleasures, had nevertheless no thoughts of 
surrendering. Being extremely mistrustful, he 
eoinetimes caused his hosts to be put to death, 
when he was fearful of their betraying him. It 
was said that he ordered a curd to be put to death 
whom he suspected of having beti‘ayed him to the 
vopuhlicans. Travot fell in with him several 
times, killed about sixty of his men, several of his 
officers, and among tlie rest his brother. He had 
now only about forty or fifty men left. 

While Hoche was thus causing Charette to be un- 
ceasingly harassed, and was following up his disarm- 
ing system, Stofilet with consternation found him- 
self surrounded on all sides, and was fully sensible 
that when Charette aud Sapinaud wore destroyed, 
and all the Chouans had made Lheii' peace, the sort 
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of princely state lio had lUTogatcd to himself in 
Uppei* Anjou would no longer bo Giidured; he con- 
sidered that it ivouici bo too late for him to make 
up hia mind when till tho royjiUsts wore extermi- 
nated. Alleging as an excuse an ordinance made 
by Hoche, he again raised tlio standard of revolt 
and resumed hostilities, Hoche was at this mo- 
ment on the banks of the Loire, preparing to set 
out for the Calvados, that ho migJit form a judg*. 
jjient from personal observation of the state of 
Normandy and Brittany. He immediately de- 
ferred hia departure, and made hia preparations 
/or getting rid of Stoffleb, before his rebellion could 
acquire any importance. Ilocho was not after all 
sorry that Stofiiet himself had given him a good 
reason to brealt the treaty. This war gave him 
little trouble, and authorized him to treat Anjou 
in the same manner as the Marais and Brittany. 
Ho despatched his columns from several points at 
once, from the Loire, the Layon, and the Nantes 
Sevre. Stotilet j)resaed on all sides, could not long 
keep hia gi'ound any where. Tho peasants of 
Anjou were still more sensible of the comforts of 
peace than those of the Marais; they had not re- 
sponded to the call of their old cliief, and had loft 
him to begin tho war with the profligates of the 
country, and the emigrants with whom his camp 
was filled, Two considcrahlo bodies which ho had 
collected were diaperaod, and ho found himself 
obliged to run, like Gharetto, to the woods. But 
he had neither the pertinacity or tho adroitness of 
that leader, and liis district was not so favourably 
disposed for cunccaling a troop of marauders. Ho 
was betrayed by hia own creatures. Lured to a 
farmhouse upon pretext of a conference, hu was 
seized, bound, and given up to the republicans. 
It is generally supposed that his trusty ministor, 
tlie abbt^ Bernier, J)ud a hand in this treachery, 
Tho capture of this leader was of great importanco, 
on account of tho moral effect it would produce in 
those parts. He was convoyed to Angers; and 
lifter undergoing an examination, he was shot, on 
the 7th Ventosc (26th of February), In the pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of people. 

This news occasioned great rejoicings, and thus 
evidently pointed to the termination of the civil 
war In these unhappy countries. Hoclie, in the 
midst of the very arduous duties this kind of war- 
fare demanded, had occasion to he utterly dis- 
gusted. Tlie royalists, as a matter of course, 
called him a villain and a blood- drinker, although 
he used the most legal measures to destroy them; 
but the patriots themselves annoyed hhn by their 
calumnies. Tlie refugees of La Vendee and Brit- 
tany, whose phrenzy he had checked, and whose 
indolence he discouragod by ceasing to give them 
food after they were safe in returning to their 
fields, denounced him to the directory. The autho- 
rities of those towns which he had placed in a state 
of siege, complained of the eslablislimeufc of tlie 
military system, and also denounced him. Com- 
munes subjected to araercementB, or to the mili- 
tary levy of the taxes, complained in their turn. 
There was an incessant chorus of complaints and 
remonstrances. Hoche, whose temper was utU 
table, was several times driven to despair, and 
formally tendered his resignation. The directory 
refused it, and soothed him by renewed demon- 
strations of coufideu'’e md esteem. They made 

him a national present of two fine horses, a present 
which was not moroly an aeknowlodgmont, but a 
most serviceable aijslstance. This young general, 
who was fond of pleasure, who was at tho head of 
an army of one lumilred thousimd men, and who 
disposed of the revenues of several provinces, was 
frequently in want of common uacessarics. Ilia 
salary, paid in paper, was reduced to nothiug. He 
was in ivant of lioraes, saddles, and bridles, and he 
asked for pemiasion to take, on paying for them, 
six saddles, six bridles, some hnraoshoes, a few 
bottles of rum, and some loaves of sugar, from the 
stores left by the English at Quib^ron; an admir- 
able example of delicacy, which our ropLibUcan 
generals frequently demonstrated, but which be- 
came less frequent according as our acquisitions 
became more extended, and as our military babits 
were becoming corrupted by the effect of conquests 
and the manners of a court. 

Being encouraged by the government, Hoche 
continued hia efforts for bringing his exertions to 
a conclusion in La Vendiie. Tlic complete pacifi- 
cathm was entirely dependant upon the capture of 
Charette, Tlmt leader*, reduced to extremity, 
mado a request to Hoche for permission to go to 
England. Hoche consented to this, in conformity 
with the authority given him by the ordinance of 
the directory concerning those chiefs who should 
make their subinisBion. But Charette had made 
this application merely to gain a short respite, and 
had no intention of availing hinisclP of tho per- 
mission. Tho directory, on its part, had made up 
its mind not to pardon Charette, because it con- 
ceived tlmt this famous leader woidd always bo n 
bugbear to tho country. They wroto to Hoche, 
desiring him not to grant him any favour. But 
when Hoche received these new orders, Charetto 
had already declared that his application was 
nothiug more than a feint to obtain a UtLle rose, 
and that he would not sue for pardon from repub- 
licans. He had again gone to the woods, 

Charette could not long escape the republicans. 
Pursued by columns of infantry, watched by trnoi)S 
of disguised soldiers, informed against by tho inha- 
bitants, who were anxious to save their country 
from dsvuBlation, tracked in the woods like a wild 
beast, he fell on the 2nd Germinal (March 23) into 
an ambuscade laid for him by Travnt. Armed to 
tho teeth, and surrounded by some brave followers, 
who strove to cover him with their ou’H bodies, lie 
defended himself like a lion, and at length fell, 
after receiving several sabre wounds. He would 
not deliver hts sword to any but the brave Travot, 
who treated him with all the respect due to such 
extraordinary courage. He was taken to the re- 
publican head-quarters, and received ‘to table by 
Hddonville, the head of the staff. He conversed 
with great serenity, and showed no concern about 
the fate that awaited him. Conveyed first to 
Angers, ho was afterwards removed to Nantes, to 
end his life in the same place that had witnessed 
his triumph. Ho underwent an examination, 
when he answered with great calmness and 
propriety. He was questioned concerning the 
alleged secret articles of the treaty of La Jan- 
naye, and he confessed they never existed. He 
neither attempted to palliate his conduct or to 
justify his motives ; he acknowledged that he was 
in tho aez'vice of royalty, ami that lie had done his 
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utmost to overthrow tlio republic. IIq exhibited 
great dignity and miconeorii. When Jed forth to 
j exoeufcioii, amidst an inimenaoconcoursQof people, 

1 ivJio wore not sufiieiontJy generous to forget his 
having brought upon them the miseries of a civil 
war, he retained all his assurance. Ho was 
covered with blood, had lost throe lingers in tlie 
last encounter, and carried his arm in a aUiig. A 
handkerchief was wrapped round his head. Ho 
would neither suffer hia eyes to be bandaged, or 
lineel clown. Standing erect, he removed his arm 
from the sling, and gave the signal. He instantly 
fell dead. This was on tlie flfch Germinal (March 
29tli). Thus died that celebrated man, whose in- , 
donutable courage brought so many calamities upon 
his country, and would have done him honour in a 
better cause. Compromised by the last attempt at 
invasion which had been made upon these coasts, 
he would not give in, and was driven to despera- 
tion. He manifested, it is said, the strongest re- 
sentment against the princes he had served, and 
by wliom he conaiderod himself as abandoned. 

The death of Cliarette caused as much joy as 
the greafceal: viefcoryover the Austrians would have 
done. His death put an end to the civil war, 
Hoche, conceiving that there was nothing more to 
bo done in La VcudiSo, withdrew from it the 
greater part of his troops, to take them beyond the 
Loire, and diaarin Brittany. Nevertheless, ho left 
forces aulhcient to repress the solitary outrages 
which ordinarily accompany civil wars, as also to 
I'fihct the complete dirtaming of the country. Bc- 
I'oro he passed into Brittany, he had to quell re- 
boUioiis movements which had burst forth iu the 
vicinity of Anjou, towards Berry. This occupied 
lihn for a few days; he then proceeded with twenty 
thousand men into Brittany, and in conformity 
with his design, he inclosed it with a vast cordon 
from the Loire to Granville. The wretched Chouans 
could not withstand so powerful and so well con- 
certed a manoeuvre ; Sedpeaux, between the Vilaine 
and the Loire, was the first to tender his submis- 
sion. He delivered up a considerable quantity of 
arms. In proportion as tlie Cliouans were dnven 
back towards the sea, the more de.sperate they be- 
came. Being without aiujuunition, they fought 


hand to hand, with daggers and bayoiuds, At 
length they were (.Iriven couqdotoly up in a corner 
to tlio Kcii. The people of tlio Morbihun, long since 
detached from Pui.soye, laid doivn tlieir iirins. Tlio 
other divisions fellowccl this exainjile one after the 
other. The whole of Brittany u’as speedily reduced 
in its turn, and Hocho had nothing to do but to 
distribute his hundred thousand inoii into inimcroua 
caiitoumeuts, that they might watch the country, 
and victual themselves more readily. All that now 
remained for him to attend to simply 'Consisted in 
matters of administmtlon and police. All that 
lie wanted no^v was a few inonth.s’ elficient and 
temperate government to sootlje aniniosities and 
rc-establi&U tranquillity. Notwitlistauding tlie furi- 
ous outcry of all the parties, Hoche was feared, 
beloved, and respected, in the country, and the 
royalists began to be well disposed towards a re- 
imblic that was so worthily represented. The 
clergy, in particular, whose coufidenco he had 
managed to gain, were wholly devoted to him, and 
gave him correct information of all it concerned 
him to know. Every thing betokened peace and the 
tcrmiimti(jn of tliese liorrible calamities. England 
could jrio longer reckon upon the provinces of the 
west for attacking the republic through the medium 
of internal dissensions. On the contrary, England 
witnessed in these countries one hundred thousand 
men, half of whom now became available for ac- 
tive service, and miglit be employed in some enter- 
prise injurious to her. Hociie, in fact^ was con- 
templating a vast design, which ho rcsorvod for 
the middle of the euininor, The governinciU, 
extremely gratified by the service he had just ren- 
dered, and desirous of rewarding l)im for iho ro- 
piilsivo task he had so ably performed, caused it 
to be declared, both in regard to himaolf and to the 
armies who gained such important victories, that 
the army of the ocean and its commander had 
deserved well of the country. 

Thus La Vendd’e was iu a state of peace by the 
mouth of Germinal, before any of the armies had 
taken the field. The directory could now attend 
without distmetion to its great (jperations, and even 
obtain from tlie districts near the sea efficient rein- 
forcements. 
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The fifth campaign of liberty was about to com- 
mence. It was to be opened upon the two finest 
military theatres in Europe — on those most diver- 
sified with impediments of art or nature, and lines 
of defence or attack. These were, on the one 
hand, the extensive valley of the Rhine, and the 
two transverse valleys of the Maine and the 
Neckar; aud on the other, the Alps, the Po, and 
Lombardy. The armies that were now going to 


fall in line, were the most warlike that had ever 
been seen under arms; they were sufficiently nu- 
merous to cover the ground on which they were to 
act, but not sufficiently so to render combinations 
useless, and thus confine the war to a mere inva- 
sion. They were commanded by young generals, 
disengaged from the pedantry of routine, eman- 
cipated from obsolete habitudes, but yet well in- 
formed, and elevated by great events. Everv tiling 
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therefore, coiieuvrad to render tlie conflict hard- 
fou'dit, diversified, fertile in combinatioriS^ and 
worthy of public attention. 

The plan of tlie Frcncli government was, as we 
have seen, to invade Germany, so as to (|uiirter its 
arinie.s upon the enemy’s country, to separate the 
jiriiices from tho empire, to invest Mentz, and to 
threaten the lieveditary states. It purposed at the 
same time to make a hold attem|)t upon Italy, with 
a view to quarter its armies there, and to wrest 
that rich country from Austria. 

Two fine armies, of from seventy to eighty thou- 
sand men each, were sent to the Rhine under the 
command of two celebrated generals. About thirty 
thousand half-starved soldiers were committed to 
an unknown, but bold young man, to try Ilia for- 
tune beyond the Alps. 

Bonaparte arrived at the head-quarters at Nice 
on the fJth Germinal (March 27)- Every thing 
there was in a deplorable state. The troops were 
reduced to the last degree of distress. Without 
clothes, without shoes, without pay, and sometimes 
without food, they nevertheless endured their pri- 
vations with extraordinary fortitude. In accordance 
with that iuveutivQ spirit which characterizes the 
Frouch soldier, they had formed a regular system of 
plunder, and de.soendod by tui*n.s and in bands into 
tlic plains of Piedmont to procure provisions. There 
were uo horses wliatevcr to serve the artillery. In 
order to maintain the cavalry, they had been sent 
to tho rear to tho hanks of the Rhone. The thir- 
tieth hovso ami the forced loan had not yet been 
lovied ill tho sonlli, on account of tho troubles. All 
that Boiuiparto had received, which was to servo 
all his wants, wore two thousand louts in money 
and a million in hills, part of which were protested. 
In order to supply himself witli wliat w«as neces- 
sary, nugt)tiatic)i 2 s wero opened witli tlie Genoese 
governniciit, so as to obtain from it some .ossist- 
iiiieo. No satiafactiou for the outrage on tho Modeste 
frigate Imd yet been made, and to satisfy that vio- 
lation of neutrality, the senate of Genoa was re- 
quired to consont to a loan, and to deliver up to 
the French the fortress of Gavi, which commands 
the road from Genoa to Milan. The recall of the 
Genoeso families bauislied for their attachment to 
France was likewise insisted upon. Such was 
the state of the army when Bonaparte arrived 
thither. 

The army presented quite a diffei'ent appearance 
in respect of the men. They were for the most 
part soldiers who had been luislily sent off to the 
armies at the time of the levy en masse, well in- 
formed, young, accustomed to privatious, and 
inured to wax* by the gigantic conflicts in which 
they had been engaged amid the Pyrenees and the 
Alps. The generals were in uo wise ii/ferior to the 
soldiei’s. The principal were Massena, a young 
man of Nice, of uncultivated mind, but collected 
and intelligent in danger, and of indomitable per- 
severance; Augcreau, formerly a fencing-master, 
whom great bravery and skill in managing the 
soldiers had raised to the highest rank ; La- 
harpo, an expatriated Swiss, combining informa- 
tion with coui’age ; Serrurier, formerly a major, 
methodical and brave; lastly, Berthier, whom his 
activity, his precision in attending to details, his 
geographical acquirements, and his capacity for 
measuring with the eyo the extent of a ground or 


the nunu'rical foveo of a column, rendered emi- 
nently qmiUlicd for a useful and couvenieiifc head 
of I ho .staff. 

Thisarniy had its harracka (^depots) in Provence; 
it wjm ranged along the chain of tlie Alps, connect- 
ing itself by its left with Kellermann’s army, pro- 
tecting the pass of the Toncle, and stretching towards 
the Apeiiniuea. The effective army amounted at 
niost to tliirty-six tlumsaiid men. Serrurier’s divi- 
sion was at Gare&sio, heyoiul the Apenniuca, to 
watch the Piodniniitesi*^ in their intrenched camp- 
of Ceva. The divisions of Augcreau, Massdna, 
and Laliarpe, forming a mass of about thirty thou- 
sand men, kept on this aide the Apennines. 

The Piedmontc.se, to the niimber of twenty or 
twenty-two thousand men, and under the comimind 
of Colli, were encamped at Ceva, on the back of 
the mountains. TTie Austrians, to the number of 
thirty-six or tliirty-cight thousand, were advancing 
by the roads of Lombardy towards Genoa, Beau- 
lieu, who commanded them, had distinguished him- 
self in tile Netherlands. He was an old man who 
still exhibited the ardour of youth. The enemy 
had tlicrefore about sixty thousand men to oppose 
to the thirty thousand whom Bomiparfce had to 
bring into lino; hut the Austrians and the Pied- 
montese wore f;ir from being on good terms with 
each other. According to tlio old ijlan, Colli wanted 
to protect Piedmont; and JJoauliou desired to keep 
himself in communication with Genoa and the 
Engli.sli. 

Such was tlio respective force of tho two parties. 
Altliough Iiona[)arte had already distinguished 
Iiimself witli tho army of Italy, he was considered 
far too ymiiig to command it. Of a short slight 
figure, without any peculiarity in his apfioavauco 
beyond Roman fcaturuB and his steady and pierc- 
ing eye, tliere wa.s notliing in hia person or past 
life that seemed reniarkablo. lie was received 
without any great show of atLciition. Masstfna 
owed him a ginulgc for liaving gained an influence 
over Dumerbiou in 1794. Bonaparte addressed 
the army in enei'gctic language. " Soldiorg,” said 
ho, “ you arc ill-fed and almost naked. The 
government owes you much, but can do nothing 
for you. Your patience, your courage, do you 
honour, but procure you neither benefit nor glory. 
I am going to lead you into the most fertile plains 
in the world; you will there find large cities, rich 
provinces; you will there also obtain honour, glory, 
and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, would your courage 
fail you?” Tho army hailed this language with de- 
light: young generals who all had their fortune to 
make, poor and adventurous soldiers desired no- 
thing better than to see the beautiful countries 
thus promised them. Bonaparte made an arrange- 
ment with .a contractor, and procured for his sol- 
diei*s a part of their pay which was in arrear. He 
gave to each of his generals four louis in gold, 
which allows what was then the state of their for- 
tunes. He next removed his head-quarters to 
Albcnga, and made all the authorities proceed 
along the coast under the fire of the English gun- 
boats. 

The plan to he followed was the same that had 
suggested itself the year before at the battle of 
Loiino. To penetrate by the lowest pass of the 
Apennines, and to separate the Piedmontese from 
the Austrians by bearing strongly on their centre, — 
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sucli -wn-a tho very Hiiuple idea that Bouaparto 
eouGoived on a survey of Lho localUica. IIo com- 
mcncod operations in such good Lime, that ho had 
liLpesof aurpi'ising liis enemies and throwing thorn 
into ilia<n’(lci'. Ilowovcr, he was not jihle to anti- 
cipate them. Before ho iirrived, goneval Ccrvoid 
had been sent forward upon VoUri, fpiite close to 
Genoa, to intiinidute the aeimto of that ciW, and to 
compel them to consent to t)ie domamls of the 
directory. Beaulieu, apprehensive of the result of 
this step, lost no lime in getting into aetjon, and 
brought ilia army to GGiina, partly oij one slope of 
the Apennines, partly on the other, Bonaparte’s 
plan tlievefore still remained practicahle, excepting 
his intention of surprising the Austrians. Several 
roads led from the back of the Apennines to their 
slope towards the aea; in. the first place that which 
runs by the Bocchetta to Genoa, then that of 
Aoqui and Dego which crosses the Apennines at 
the pass of Montenotte and falls into the basin of 
Savona. Beaulieu left his right wing at Dego, 
despatclied his centre under d’Argenfceau to the 
pass of Montenotte, and proceeded liimaolf with hia 
left by the Bocchetta and Genoa, upon VoUri, along 
the sea-side. Thus his position was the same as 
that of Bevins at Loano. Pai't of the Austrian 
army was between the Apennines and tlio sea; the 
contro under d’ArgoutGau was on the very summit 
of the Apennines, at tlio pass of Monfceuottc*, and 
was ooniiGCtorl with tlio rioduiontcso encamped at 
Ceva, on the otlior side the niountain.s. 

The two armies, putting tiiomaelves in motion at 
the same tinio, met by the way, on the 22nd Ger- | 
mhial (April 11), at tlio son-aide. Beaulieu fell | 
in with the advaneod guard of Laharpe’s division, 
which had been despatched upon VoUri, to ahu’m 
Genoa, and repulsed it. D’Argontoau, with the 
centre, crossed the pass of MoiitenuUo, with tho 
intention of falling at Savona upon tho centre of 
tlio French army, during its supposed march to- 
wards Genoa. At Montenotte he found only colo- 
nel Rainpon, at the head of twelve hundred men, 
and obliged him to fall back, into the old redoubt 
of Montelegino, wliich stopped up the road to 
Montenotte. Tlie brave colonel, aonsible of the 
importance of this position, retired within llie re- 
doubt, and obstinately resisted all the efforts of the 
Austrians. Thrice was ho attacked by the whole 
of the enemy’s infantry, and thrice did he repulse 
it. Amidst tlie must galling fire lie called upon 
his soldiers to swear that they would die in the 
redoubt rather than give it np. The soldiers 
swore, and remained all night under arms. This 
act of courage saved the plans of general Bona- 
parte, and in «'ill probability the future success of 
the campaign. 

Bonaparte was at this moment at Savona. He 
had not caused the pass of Montenotte to be in- 
trenphed, because no one ever intrenches himself 
when he h.ns made up his mind to take the offen- 
sive. He learned what had occurred during tlie 
day at Montelegino and VoUri, Hp immediately 
became sensible that tlie moment was come for 
putting his plan in execution, and took hia mea- 
sures accordingly. That same night he drew back 
his right, which was formed by Laharpe’s division, 
and at that very time engatted along the Bea-side 
with Beaulieu, and sent it by tlie road to Monte- 
notte to meet d’Argenteau. I-Ie despatched Auge- 


roau’n division upon ilui sjiino jiuini, to bnpjxivt ihn 
division of Lulwirpe. Lastly lie made MaHsthia’s 
division miweli by a hy-rniul to tlio other side of 
the Apoimines, so as (o lithig it inlo tho very roar 
of d’ArgiMileau’a division. ()n tlio morning (tf tho 
23i'd (April 12), all his coluniiiH were in motion; 
himself stathmed on an olevatud knoll, ho saw 
Laluu'po and Augoroaii marcdiing lo jiiiu d’Argoii- 
teau, while Maasdnn was making Ills way iiiion hin 
rear. The Austrian infantry i^uulo a brave resist- 
ance; hut surrounded on all bides by superior 
forces, it was put to the rout, and left two tliou- 
sand prisoners and several hundred dead on tho 
field. It fled in disorder towards Dego, where tlio 
rest of the anny was. 

Thus Bonaparte, whom Beaulieu supposed had 
intended to file off along the coast to Genoa, had 
suddenly slipped away, and proceeding by the rond 
which crosses the Apennines, had broken through 
the enemy’s centre, and victoriously debouched be- 
yond the mountains. 

In Ins eyes, no good had been done in over- 
whelming the centre, unless tho Austrians wore 
cut off for ever from the Piedmontese. He pro- 
ceeded on tho same day (23i'd) to Caveavo, to 
render lus position more central hetween tho two 
allied armies. IIo was in tlie valley of tho Bor- 
mida, winch runs into Italy, Lower dosvn, before 
him, and at tlie extremity of the valley, were the 
AuBtinauB, who had raliicd at Dogo, guarding the 
road fi’om Acfiui into Lomlmrcly, On his left, he 
had tho naiTow paBscsof Millesiino, which join tho 
valley of Bormida, and in wliich tho PiedmontcHO 
were guai'dmg tho road to Ceva and PitalmouL. It 
was requisite, therefore, that at one and tlio sumo 
time, his left bhould force the narrow passcH of 
MillcBlmo, so as tu take possession of tho Piedmout 
road, and that in front he should tako Dego, to. 
open for himself tho road to Acqui i\ud Lombardy, 
Then master of botli roads, Jio would liavo com- 
pletely cut off* tho allies from each other, and might, 
at pleasure rush upon them singly or altogetln-T. 
On the morning of the next day, the 24tli (April 
13), he put forward his army in advanco ; Auge- 
reau, towards tho left, attacked Millesimo, and 
the divisions of Massdna and Laharpe advanced 
into the valley towards Dogo. The impetuous Au- 
gereau dashed with such spirit upon the naiTOW 
passes of Millesimo, that he forced thorn, entered, 
and reached the extremity before general Provera, 
who was posted on a height, had time to retreat. 
The latter posted in the ruins of the old 
castle of Cossai'ia. Finding lumself surrounded, he 
attempted to defend himsolf there; Augoreau sur- 
rounded and summoned him to surrender. Pro- 
vera began to parley, and wanted to treat. It was I 
of importance not to be stopped by this obstacle, > 
and the troops immediately attacked tlie post. The 
Piedmontese poured upon them a deluge of stones, 
and rolled d(wu enormous rocks, which crushed 
whole lines. The brave Joubert, nevertlmleas, en- 
couraged his men, and climbed the lieight at their 
head. On arriving witlun a distance, he fell, shot 
by a cannon-balk At this sight, tho soldiers fell 
back. They were obliged to encamp in tho even- 
ing at the foot of the height; here they praleetod 
themselves by some felled trees, and kcjiL watch 
the whole night to prevent Provera’s malciiig liis 
escape. On their part, the divisions sent tu engage 
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at the bottom of tliu valley of tUo liovmitia, had in 
the inuaji Lime marched upon l)eyo, and made them- 
selvcH luaster.s of the outworlca. Tlie morrow was 
to be the deeisivo day. 

Accordingly, on the 25th (April 14), the attack 
again bticame general on all points. On the left, 
Augereau, in the luiiTow iia.4a of Mliiestnio, re- 
pulsed all the etfortu made by Colli to extricate 
Pruvera, fought him the whole day, and drove Pro- 
vera to despciviticui. It ended by the latter laying 
down his arms at the head of' fifteen huntU’ecl men. 
Laharpe and MasstSna, on thoir part, fell upon 
Dogo, wliure the Austrian army had been reia- 
h)rced 3 on the 22iid and 23rd, by regiments from 
Genoa. The attack was terrible. After several 
assaults, Dego was talten; the Austrians lost part 
of their artillery, and left four thousand prisoners, 
among whom were twenty -four officers. 

During this action, Bonaparte had remarked a 
young officer, named Lannes, who charged with 
great intrepidity. He made him colonel on the 
field of battle. 

After four days’ fighting, the army had need of 
repose; but scarcely had the soldiers rested from 
the fatigues of battle before the clangour of arms was 
again heard. Six thuiisaud grenadiers of the 
efietny nuuio thoir way into Oego, and earned 
against us this post which had co.st us so much 
trouble to gut. They wore one (»f the Austrian 
divisions which ha<l boon left on the inaritnno slope 
of the Apenninos, and wove returning across the 
mountains. So groat was the coufubioii, that this 
division had made its way into the middle of the 
French army before the danger was known. Tlio 
brave Wukussovicli, wlio commanded those six 
thousimd grenadiers, thinking lie should save him- 
self liy a bold atrolce, had carried Dogo. Wo 
had therefore to begin the battle again, and 
to renew the efforts of tlie preceding day. Doiui- 
parte galloped to the spot, rallied his columns, and 
jHialiodtliem forwards upon Dego. Their progress 
was stopped by the Aiiatriau grenadiers; but they 
returned to the charge, and at length led on by 
arljutant-geueral Laiiusse, wlio put his hat on tho 
point of Ins sword, they forced their way into Dego, 
and recovered their conquest, together with somo 
Imnclreds of prisonei’s. 

Thus Bonaparte was master of the valley of the 
Bormida; the Austrians fled towards Acqui, upon 
the road to Milan; the Piedmontese, after they liad 
lost the narrow passes of Millesimo, retired upon 
Ceva and Mondovi. He was master of all the 
roads; he had nine thousand prisoners, and spread 
consternation before him. By skilfully managing 
the mass of his forces, and bringing them to bear 
alternately upon Monfcenotte and upon MilJeBimo 
and Dego, he had crushed the enemy in every place 
by making himself stronger than the enemy on 
every point. This was the moment for forming a 
great resolution. Carnot’s plan enjoined him not 
to trouble himself about the Piedmontese, in order 
that he might dash upon the Austrians. Bonaparte 
thought the Piedmontese army deserved more 
consideration, and was not inclined that it should 
be left in his rear; he was moreover sensible that 
only one more attack would destroy it; and he 
deemed it more prudent to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Piedmontese, He did not llierefore 
enter the valley of tlie Bormida, and descend to- 


wju’tla tiic Po after the Aiistriana ; lie took tbo left 
road, forced his way into tlie narrow passes of Mil- 
losimo, and followed the road to Piedmont. La- 
harpe’a division alone wus left in tliu camp of Sau 
Bcuctlctto, coinmaiiding tho course of the Belbo 
and the Bonnida, ami keeping watch upon the 
Austrians. Tlie soldiers were worn out with 
fatiguo; they had fought on the 22nd and 23rd 
at Montenotte, on the 24tli and 25th at MilleBiino 
and Dego; they had lost and retaken Dego on the 
26tli, had rested only on the 27 th, and wci’o again 
marclimg on the 28th uponMomlovi. During those 
rapid inarcliea, tliere liad not been time to distri- 
bute the regular allowance, the soldiers were en- 
tirely destitute, and they committed acts of spolia- 
tion. Bonaparte, indignant, was exceeding]}' se- 
vere upon the marauders, and displayed as much 
energy in re-establishing discipline as in pursuing I 
the enemy. Bonaparte liad gained in afew day.s the 
entire confidence of tlie soldiers. The generals of 
division yielded to his opinion. They listened witli 
attention, nay with admiration, to the terse and 
figurative language of the young captain. On the 
heights of Montc^Zemoto, which had to be crossed 
to reach Ceva, the array perceived the lovely plains 
of Piedmont and Italy. The French iirnues be- 
held the Tanaro, the Stura, C/ie Po, anti ail tlioso 
I’ivers that run into the Adriatic; tlioy behold in 
tho back-ground the Upper Alps covered with snow, 
and were lost in tho contemfdntion of those beauti- 
ful plains of the land of promm'^. Bonaparte was 
at thohead of bis aoldiur.s; ho was uiVcctud. “ Huii- 
nibal,” he exclaimed, “crossed tho Alps; as for 
us, wo have gone round them.” This saying made 
the object of tho campaign intelligible to all. 
What splendid expectations tlion opened before 
our eyes I 

Colli defended the intrenched camp of Ceva no 
longer fclian was necessary to somewhat delay our 
march. This excellent officer had contrived to 
encourage his soldiers, ami to keep up their 
spirits. He had no longer any hope of beating his 
formidable enemy; but his object was to retreat 
foot by foot, and to give the Austrians time to come 
to his relief, in rejoining them by a circuitous 
march, as they had promised him. He halted be- 
hind tlie Cursaglia, in advance of Mondovi. Serru- 
rier,wlio on the opening of the campaign had been 
left at Gareseio to watch Colli, had just rejoined 
the army. Thus One more division was added. 
Colli was protected by the Cursaglia, a deep and 
rapid stream, which falls into tho Tanaro. On the 
right, Jouberfc emieavoured to cross, but he nar- 
rowly escaped being drowned in the attempt. In 
the front, Serrurier attempted to cross the bridge of 
Saint Micliael, in wliich he succeeded; but Colli, 
suffering him to malce the attack, fell upon him 
unawares with bis best troops, drove him back 
upon the bridge, and made him ])nss over the river 
in confusion. The situation of the army was awk- 
ward. On its rear was Beaulieu, who was prepar- 
ing himself anew; and it was necessary to sncceod 
against Colli as speedily as po.ssible. However, it 
scarcely seemed practicable to cany tlie posititm 
if it were vigorously defended. Bonaparte ordered 
a fresh attack to be made on the following day. 
Oil tho 2ud Flordal (April 21), he marched to 

* An expression made use of by Bonapaite. 
s s 2 
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tlio CurHaglia, whoro they fouiKi the bridges aban- 
doned. The only object Colli bad in making tlio 
defence of the preceding day was to delay the re- 
treat. Ho wan burpri-sed in lino at Mondovi, Snr- 
rurier decided the victory by taking the principal 
redonbt, that of La Jhooqne. Colli left behind him 
three thoii.band killed orpriaoneraj and pursued hia 
retreat. Bonaparte sirrivcd at Clieriisco, an ill- 
defended place, but important from its position at 
tliQ coiilluenco of the Stura and the Tanaro, and 
easy to make defeiibihle with the artillery taken 
from the enemy. In this positioHj Bonaparte was 
twenty leagues from Savona his point of de- 
parture, ten leagues from Turin, and fifteen from 
Alexandria. 

There was great confusion at the court of Turin. 
The king, who was very obstinate, would not yield. 
The mliiiaters of England and Austria, beset him 
with their remonstrancos, and persuaded him to 
shut himself up in Turin, to send his army beyond 
the Po, and thus to imitate the great examples of 
luB .ancestors. They terrified him with the revolu- 
tionary influence which the French were likely to 
exercisQ in Piedmont; they demanded for Beaulieu 
tlio three fortresses of Tortona, Alexandria, and ■ 
Valenzn, that ho might shut himself up and de- 
fend himself in the Delta they form on the banks i 
of the To. This was the very thing the king [of | 
Sardinia] ohieiiy opposed. The idea of giving his ; 
throe prmeipal fortresses to his ambitioua noigh- 
bour of Lombardy, was to him insupportable. 
Cardinal Costa made him decide on throwing him- 
self into the anna of the French, llo represented 
to him the iinposaibility of resisting so rapid a con- 
queror, the danger of irritating him by a protracted 
clofence, and thus driving him to revolutionize 
Piedmont, and all this to minister to a foreign and 
even inimical ambition, that of Austria. The king 
yielded, and caused overtures to be made by Colli 
to Bonaparte. They reached Cheraaco on the 4th 
I Flor^ai (April 23rd) ; Bonaparte had not power to 
sign a peace, but he was capable of signing an 
armistice, and he resolved upon doing so. He had 
not deviated from the plan of the directory, which 
liad for its object the reduction of the Piedmontese; 
nevertheless, lie had not proceeded so as to effect 
the conquest of Piedmont, but merely to protect his 
rear. To conquer Piedmont he must have taken 
Turin, and he had neither the requisite artillery, 
or forces sufficient to furnish a blockading corps, 
and to keep an effective army in reserve. Besides 
all this, the campaign would then have been con- 
fined to a siege. By keeping up a good under- 
standing with Piedmont, witli the necessary 
guarantees, he migUfc securely fall upon the Aus- 
tidaiis and drive them out of Italy. Those about 
him said that he ought not to accede to any terms, 
that he ought to dethrone a king who was a kins- 
man of the Bourbons, and diffuse the French 
revolution in Piedmont. This was the opinion of 
many soldiev.s, officers, and generals, in the army, 
and especially of Augeroau, who was born in the 
faubourg Saiut-Antoine, and retained the opiuioi\s 
he'had formed there. Young Bonaparte thought 
otherwise. He felt the difficulty of revolution- 
izing a monarchy which was the only military one 
in Italy, and in which old habits and modes of 
thinking were preserved unchanged ; he could have 
no motive in raising up obstacles in his route ; his 


object was to malco a rai)id iiniveb to the eoiKjueat 
of Italy, wliieli depended on tlio dcHtruction of 
the AuhU’iaiiH, and their being driven out beyond 
tho Alps, llo would not, thureforo, do any thing 
that might render hie situation confused, anti delay 
his njarcl). 

Consequently, ho assented to an armistice ; but 
ho added that, in the relative state of the armies, an 
ai'niistico would be iMiiiioiis to ium unlesa lie had cer- 
tain guarantees for the security of his rear given 
him j accordingly he required that the three for- 
tresses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria, bhould bo 
given up, togetliei' \Yith all the stores they con- 
tained, which would bo useful to hia army, and for 
which the republic were to account; that the roads 
of Piedmont should be thrown open to the French, 
which would considerably shorten the distance be- 
tween Prance and the banka of the Po; that a vio- 
tiialling establishment should be prepared on these 
roads for the troops that should pass that way; and 
lastly, that the Sai’clinian army sln\iilcl be distributed 
among the fortresses, so tluit the French army might 
have nothing to fear from it. Thebe conditions 
wero agreed to, and tho anniatieo was signed at 
Clieraaco on the 0th Flovckil (April 29Lh), with 
colonel Lacoste and count Latour. 

It was agrml that plenipotentiaries aliould set 
out immediately for Paris to treat for a defiiiitivo 
peace. The three fortresses demaudccl were given 
up, with inimcnso inagazincB. From that moment 
theai'my had its line of operation protected by tho 
three strongest places in Piodnumt; it laid sal'o and 
commodious roads, much Bhorter than those nm- 
ning through the Riviera of Genoa ; it had iilmn- 
danco of provisions ; it was reinlbreed by a multi- 
tude of soldiei’S, who at the news of victory 
quitted tho hoS[)itn]s ; it possessed a nurnorous 
artillery, taken at Chenisco, and from t\\o dffk 
ferent places, and also a great number of horsoaj 
in short, it was provided with every thing ; and 
the promises of the general were fulfilled. During 
I the Hi'st few days after the entrance of the army into 
Piedmont it had plundered, becauBu the rapidity of 
its marches had proveiiLed tho distributuni of pro- 
visions. Hunger being satisfied, order was restored. 
Tlie count tie Saiut-Maraan, the Piedmontese mi- 
nister, visited Bonaparte, and managed to please 
him ; even the king’s son was anxious to see tlie 
young conqueror, and lavialiod testimonies of 
esteem, which deeply affected Bonaparte. Bona- 
parte replied with great tact to tho compliments 
he received ; he diamisaed all appreheiisiona from 
their minds in regard to the intentions of the 
directory, and the dangers of revolution. He was 
sincere in his protestations, fur he already enfcer- 
tiuned an idea, which he adroitly suffered to peep 
forth in subsequent interviews. Piedmont had 
marred her interests by allying lierself witli Aus- 
tria ; it was to France that she ought to ally 
herself ; France was hei' natural friend, tor France 
sepai'ated from Piedmont by the Alps could not 
desire to possess herself of Piedmont ; on tho 
ctmtrary, she was able to defend Pieclmout against 
the ambition of Auatna, and even minister to her 
aggrandizement. Bonaparte could not suppose 
that the directory would consent to give any 
part of Lombardy to Piedmont ; for it was not 
yet conquered, and there could exist no deairo 
of maldng such a conquest, save for the purpose 
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of making it au e(Xiuvalont for the Ntitherliinds ; 
but a vague hope of aggraiulizcrneiit might dia- 
poae piedmont to ally heraelf with Pj’aiice, which 
would have procured us a reinforcement of twenty 
thousand oxce//eiit troojia. lionaparto promised 
nothing, but he managed by a few words to 
excite tlie covetousness and the liopea of the cabi- 
net of Turin. 

Bonaparte, who w'ith a peremptory disposition 
combined a vigorous and lolty imagination, and 
was fond of making au impression, wished to pro- 
claim liis succeaaes in a new and striking manner: 
he sent Murat, his aide-de-camp, to present with 
great solemnity to the directory twenty-one colours 
taken Irom the enemy. He then addressee the ■ 
following proclamation to his soldiers : 

“ Soldiers I in a fortnight you have gamed six • 
victories, taken twenty-one pair of colours, fifty- | 
five pieces of cannon, several fortresses, and con- { 
quered the richest part of Piedmont; you have 
made fifteen thousand prisoners*, and killed or 
wounded moro than ten thousand men; you had 
hitherto been fighting for barren rocks, rendered 
famous by your courage, but of no service to the 
country ; you this day compete by your* services 
with the army of Holland and of tko i^Iiine. Do- 
stltiite of every thing, you have supplied all your 
wants. You havo gained battles without cannon, 
crossed rivers wiihdut l)ri<lgott,madc forced marches 
without shoos, bivouacked without brandy, and 
often without bread. Rcpublicau phalanges, tlie 
soldiers of liberty alone, could have endured what 
you have Qiidurcd. Thanks bo to you for it, soldiers I 
your grateful country will have lo thank you for its 
prosperity; aud if when couquerors at Toulon, 
you predicted the glorious campaign of I79H, your 
present victories predict one still more glorious. The 
two armica which so lately attacked you so boldly, 
are flying affrighted before you; the perverse men 
who nioclted at your distress, and rejoiced in their 
heart at the l.riumidis of your enemies, are con- 
founded and ti’embliiig. But, soldiers, you liavo 
done nothing so long as any thing yet remains to 
be done. Neither Turin or Milan ia yours; the 
ashes of the conquerors of Tarquiu ai’e still tram- 
pled upon by the murderers of Basseville I There 
are said to be among you some whose courage is 
dinumaliing, and who would prefer returning to 
the summits of the Apennines and of the Alps. 
No ; I cannot believe it. The conquerors of Mon- 
tenotte, Millesimo, Dego, and Mondovi, are burn- 
ing with impatience to bear the glory of tlie French 
people to distant climes 1” 

When these intelligences, these colours, and 
these proclamations arrived one after the other at 
Paris, the rejoicing was infinite. On the first day, 
it was a victory that opened the Apennines, and 
produced two thousand prisoners; on the second it 
was a still more decisive victory, that cut off the 
Piedmontese from the Austrians, and produced 
six thousand prisoners. The folio wing days brought 
news of further successes : the destruction of the 
Piedmontese army at Mondovi, the submission of 
Piedmont at Cherasco, and the certainty of a speedy 
peace, which gave room to expect others. The rapidity 
of these suocesscs, and the number of the prisoners, 
flurpaased ever*/ thing that had yet been seen. The 


language of these proclamations called up tlie 
nssoeiatioiia of antiquity, and astoiii&lied the public 
mind Every body was inquiring who this young 
general was, whose name, known to some appre- 
eiiitova of rnei'it but unknown to France, now for 
the first time blazed forth. They could not pro- 
nounce it correctly at first, and tliey sjiid with joy, 
that the republic saw new talents daily springing 
up to render hor illufitrioiis and to defend her. 
The councils three several times declared that the 
army of Italy had deserved well of the country, 
and decreed a /tie to Vietoiy, for the purpose of 
celebrating the prosperous commencement of the 
canqmign. Tlio aide-de-camp sent by Btniaparte 
presented the colours to the directory. The cere- 
mony was impressive. Several foreign ambassa- 
cloi-a wore on that day received, and the govern- 
meuc appeurea surrounded by a consideration 
quite Hew to ic. 

Piedmont naving submitted, general Bonaparte 
had nothing to hinder him from nnireJiiiig in pur- 
suit of the Austrians, ana hastening fo the con- 
quest of Italy. The news of the Nietories of the 
French had deeply agitated all Iho states of that 
country. lie who was about to enter thither 
slionW be a profound politician as vsoll as a great i 
captain, in order to conduct himself tlieru with ! 
prudence. Every body knows the faco of country 
it exhibits to one emerging from the ApeunineB. ! 
The Alps, the loftiest momifcaiiiB in our part of 
Europe, after describing an iiunnmse soinioircle to ' 
the west, in which they include Upper Italy, turn 
short and run all at once in an oblique lino to- 
wards the south, thus forming a long poiiinsula 
wasliod by the Adriatic aud tlie Medifcerranoan. 
Bonaparte coming from the west, and liaving 
crossed the chain at the point where it lowers and 
runs olf, by the name of the Apennines, to form 
the peninsula, had before him the beautiful aeini- 
circlfl of Upper Italy, and on liia riglit that long 
narrow peninsula which fomis Lower Italy. A 
number of petty states divided that country, which 
is always sighing for an united government, with- 
out which it can have no existence as a great 
nation. 

Bonaparte had passed through the state of’ 
Gfenoa, which is situated on tii/s side of the Apen- 
nines, and Piedmont, which is on the other side. 
Genoa, an ancient republic, founded by Doria, was 
the only one of all the Italian governments that 
retained any real energy. Placed for the last four 
year’s between the two belligerent armies, it had 
contrived to maintain its neutrality, aud had thus 
secured all the advantages of commerce. Between 
its capital and the coast, it numbered nearly one ' 
hundred thousand inhabitants; it generally kept 
from three to four thousand troops ; in case of I 
emergency, it could arm all the peasants of the 
Apennines, and from them obtain an excellent 
militia; and it waa wealthy, from its vast revenues. 
Two parties divided it; the party adverse to 
France had gained the ascendency, and expelled 
several families. The directory had tn require the 
recall pf these famUies, and an indemnity for the 
outrage committed on the Mgdeste frigate. 

■ On leaving Genoa, and stretching to the right 
into the peninsula, along the southern slope of the 
Apennines, fertile Tuscany first meets the eye, 
situated on the two banks of the Arno, in the 
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In faet, scarcely more than ten to twelve thousand. 
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inilfloat climnto, and in ono of tho host sbclterod I 
l>arta of Italy. One i)()rti()n of this tract formed 
tho ainall repii])lie of Lncca, petiplcd with ones hun- 
dred .and forty tliausaiul iiihahitanta j tho rest 
formed tho grand ducliy of Tuscany, governed 
recently hy tho archduko Leopold, and now hy the 
archduke Ferdinand. In this country, the most 
enlightened and tho most jioliahed of Italy, the 
philoso]diy of the eighteenth century had kindly 
germinated. Leopold had there .'iceomplislied hia 
admirable logislntive reforms, and had tried with 
success experiments most honourable to humanity. 
The bishop of Pi&toja had also commenced a sort 
of religioviB reform hy propagating Jansenist doc- 
trines there. Ahhnngh the revolution had alarmed 
tho weak and timid minds of Tuscany, yet it was 
there that France had most admirers and friends. 
The archduke, although an Auhfcrhm, liad been 
one of the Hi*st princes in Europe to recognise the 
republic. Ho had a million of subjects, six thou- 
sand troops, and a revenue of fifteen niillhms. 
Unfortunately Tuscany was the least able of all 
1 the principalities to defend itaolf. 

After Tuscany, came the states of the church. 
The pi'oviiices subject to the Pope, situated on both 
sides of tho Apennines, and extending to tho 
Adriatic and tho MecViteiTauean, were tlm worst 
governed in Europe, They (uid only their fine 
system of agriculture, handed down from remote 
ages, known to nil Italy", an cxctdlent suhslitntc for 
tho opulence of trade, from wliicli she had been long I 
excluded. Excepting in tho legations* of Bologna > 
and Ferrara, wIktc a profound contempt for iho ' 
government of priests prevailed, and at Rome, the 
ancient abode of scitmee and the arts, where a fow 
nobles had participated in tlie philosophy of all the 
great persona of Europe, the minds of men had 
remained in the most disgraceful bai’bavism, A 
superstitious and ferocious populace, together with 
idle and ignorant moidis, composed that population 
of two million and a half of subjects. Tlie army 
amounted to four or five thousand men, and every 
o?}e knows what sort of an army that wa.'j. The 
Pope, a vain, ostentatious prince, jealous of his 
authority and that of the holy see, entertained an 
intense hatred for the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century; he thought he was restoring to tho chair 
of Sfc. Peter part of its influence by the display of 
great magniticence, and he had also undertaken 
works semeeable to the arts. Reclmning upon the 
majesty of his person, and the persuasion of his 
words, which was great, he had some time since 
undertaken a journey to Vienna, to bring back 
Joseph II. to the dooti’incs of the church, and to 
counteract the phiiosopliy which seemed to have 
the sole possession of the mind of that pnnee. This 
expedition had not been successful. The pontiff, 
in the plenitude of his disgust at the French revo- 
lution, had launched his anathema against her, and 
preached a crusade. He had even tolerated the 
murder of Bassevillo, the French agent in Rome. 
Excited by the monks, his subjects shared his 
hatred against France, and were • seized with all 
the rage fanaticism could induce, when they iieiu*d 
of the success of our arms. 

* LegatioTv in thi^ sense signifiea a provixicial district 
governed by a Legate, Tiuving exclusive jurisdiction, just as 
we ffjiould say the bisboprie of Xfarham, the duchy of Zen- 
. caster, &o. Tram. 


Tho extremity of t))o penj?jsul/i ami Sicily eom- 
poao the kingdom of Naplcn, tho most j^oworful 
state in Italy, hearing tho strougcBt analogy to 
Rome, both in its ignoranoo /ind h/u'hni'iHni, .atid 
still wome governed, if possible. A Ilniirbon roigncd 
there, a mild, imbeoilo priiu'e, dovottul lo one 
pursuit — the anuwmont of lishiug. This oecupa- 
tioii entirely absorbed his time; and while he was 
indulging hia favourite amusement, the govermnciit 
of hia kingdom wag abandoned to Ida w’iib, an Aus- 
trian princess, sister of the queen of Fraiu’e. 'J’hi.s 
princess, a woman of a capricious disjM»siLioii and 
ill-regulated passions, having a favourite who w'as 
in the pay of the English, the minister Aefcon, con- 
ducted the afiairs of the kingdom in .a reckless 
manner. The English, whose policy it always was 
to gain a footing on the continent, by d(miiiieering 
over the petty states bordering on its coasts, had 
endeavoured to acquire tlie supreme influence iit 
Naples, as well ns in Portugal and Holland. They 
excited the hatred of the qiujen against France, and 
with that hatred inspired her with the ambition to 
rule Italy. The population of the kingdom of 
Naples consisted of six millions of inhahitants; the 
army, of sixty thousand; hut differing in every 
I respect from tlie orderly and brave RoUlicra of 
I Piedmont, tho Neapolitan soldiora, nothing else 
than iazzaroui, wit/iout conduct and without disef- 
I pline, l)ad the usual eowardico of armies totally 
neglected. Naples had always proiiuHcd to send 
thirty thousand men to tho army of Bevins, and 
lind sent no more tlnin two thouHimd four huiulroil 
cavalry, well mounted and in good condition. 

Such were the principal atiitos situated in tho 
peninsula on the right of Bonaparte. Facing him, 
in tho semicircle of Upper Italy, there was first, 
on the slope of the Apennines, tho duchy of Parma, 
Pl.icentia, and Gnastalla, compriaiug live hundi’oil 
thousand inliabitants, keeping three thousand 
troops, furnishing a revenue of four nhllions, and 
governed hy a Spanish prince, formerly a pupil of 
Condillac, but who, in spite of a sound fdneation, 
had fallen under the yoke of monks and pz'icsts. A 
little further to the right, likewise on the declivity of 
the Apennines, were the duchios of Modena, Reg- 
gio, and Mirandoia, peopled with four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, having six thouBfind men 
under arms, and subject to the last descendant of 
the illustrious house of Este. Tliis distrustful ' 
prince had conceived such alarm at tlie spirit of 
the age, that by the mere force of his apprehen- 
sions he had become a prophet, and had foreseen 
the revolution. Ilis predictions were cited. In 
his terror he had taken good caro to fortify liim- 
self against the slings aud arrows of forfune, and 
had amassed immense wealth by drahiiiig his 
dominions. Avariciou-s and timid, he was despised 
by his subjects, the most sharp-witted and the 
most malicious in Italy, and the most inclined to 
embrace the new modes of thinking. Further on, 
beyond the Po, came Lombaady, governed for Aus- 
tria by an archduke. This beautiful and productive 
plain, situated between the waters of the Alps which 
fertilize it, and those of tho Adriatic which bring 
to it the wealth of the cast, covered with corn, rice, 
pastures, herds of cattle, and rich beyond all the 
ppoviiices in the world, was dissatisfied with its 
foreign masters. It was Guelph at heart, not- 
withstanding its long slavery. It contained twelve 
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luindrefl thovinatul iuhaitUauts. Milan wiia ulwayB 
one of tlio nioHt ojiliyljtcncd cities in Italy. Less 
favoiuNHl svilh voHpecl to tl\o avta than Flovinice ov 
Roiuu, it was iievertUolohs more clovsely allied with 
' the intelligence of tlu* north, and contained a groat 
i iniinber of i)ersoiia who wished for the civil and 
political regeneration of the people. 

The laststate in Upper Italy waa the ancient repub- 
' )ic of Venice. Tliis republic, with its old aristocracy 
inscribed m the golden book [Lwre (Vor), its state 
inquisition, its silence, its jealous and wary jiolicy, 
was no longer a forinidable power either to its 
subjects or its neighbours. With its provinces 
on the coniinent, situated at the foot of the 
Tyrol, and the provinces of Illyria, she numbered 
nearly throe niilliona of subjects. She could raise 
so many as fifty thousand Sclavonians, good sol- 
diers, because they were well-disciplined, well kept, 
and well paid. She was rich in hereditary wealth, 
but it is well known that for two centuries her 
commerce had traversed the ocean, and borne her 
treasures to the islanders of the Atlantic. She 
Inu’dly possessed a lew ships; and the passages of 
the lagoons weru almost choked vip. However, she 
still possessed great revenues. Her policy con- 
sisted in amusing her sulijects, in liihing them by 
pleasure and repose, and in observing tljc strictest 
neutrality in regard to the iicighbourhig powers. 
Vet tlio nobles ol the continent were jealoua of the 
golden book, and bore with iinpationce the yoke of 
tho nobility intrenched in tlio lagoon.s. At Venice 
itaolf, the citiKi'iis, who were an opulent class, began 
to think, III 17011, the allied powers had forced 
the suiiate to declare against Franco ; they had 
complied, but bad reverted to their neutral policy, 
so soon ns treaties were sot on foot with the French 
republic. Aa vve have previously noticed, Venice 
had been ns anxious as Prussia and Tuscany to 
send an anibas.'iador to Paris. At tins time also, 
in compliance with tlio request of the directory, 
it had just given notice to the head of the house of 
Bourbon, at that time Loula XVIIT,, to quit Ve- 
rona. Tliat prince liad accordingly departed, de- 
claring Unit he sliDuld insist on tlie restitution of 
some armour gvveu by his ancestor Henry lY. to 
the senate, and on the obliteration, of the name of 
his family tho pages of the golden booh. 

Such was Italy at that time. The general spirit 
of the age had made its way thither, and inflamed 
many minds. All the inhabitants did not wish for 
a revolution, particularly those who recollected the 
frightful scenes that had dyed our revolution iii 
blood ; but all wanted, though in different senses, 
a reform ; and there was not a heart that did not 
expei’icnce emotion at the idea of the independence 
and unity of the Italian father-land. That popula- 
I tioii of husbandmen, tradesmen, artists, nobles, the 
priests alone excepted, who Icuow no country but the 
, church, was fired with the hope of seeing all the 
divisions of the country unitea into one, under the 
same government, either reptibJic.an or monai’chical, 
but Italian. In good sooth, a population of twenty 
million souls, possessing excellent sea-coasts and 
soil, great sea-ports and magnificent cities, might 
well constitute a glorious and powerful state I All 
it wanted was an army. Piedmont alone, always 
engaged in the wars of the continent, had brave 
and well-disciplined troops. Doubtless, nature was 
far from having denied natural courage to the 


other pavta of Italy ; but natural courage ia 
iiotliing witliout a strong military orgjiniznLion. 
Italy luul not a ohigic regiment tiiat could stand 
the bight of the French or Austrian bayonets. 

On tliG approach of the French, tlic encmic.s of 
political rohirin luid been sbrucic with cousterna- 
tiou ; its advocates Imd been transported with joy. 
The entire mass wiis in anxiety ; it had vague, 
uncertain presentiments ; it knew not whether to 
hope or to fear. 

Bonaparte on entering Italy was instructed and 
his object was to drive out tlic Austrians. Hia 
government being desirous as we have said of 
procuring peace, intended to conquer Lombardy, 
for no ocher purpose than to restore it to Austida, 
ami to force her to cede the "NeLherianrls, Bo- 
naparte could not therefore think of liberating 
Italy. Besides, >vith some thirty thousand men, 
how could lie avow a political object ? Still, if 
the Austrians were driven beyond the Alps, and 
his power firmly eatabliahed, he raigiit exercise 
groat influence, and in the course of events attempt 
great things. If, for instance, the Austrians, 
beaten at all points, on the To, on the Rhine, and 
on tho Danube, were obliged to cede even Lom- 
bardy, if tho people in tlieir ardoiu* for fi’eedom 
were to declare for liberty on tlio approach of the 
French ai’inics, then great pro 8 i)ects would open for 
Italy. But ill the mean time Bonaparte had no 
husinoss to publish any particular object, in order 
not to irritate tlio princes udimn he left in his 
rear. IJis intention, therefore, was not to de- 
monstrate any revolutionary motive, but at the 
same time not to restrain im.'igiuatiou in its career, 
and to await the elTcets of tlie presence of the 
Frencli upon tlie Itiiliaii people. 

It was on this princi])lB ho avoided eueouraghig 
the discontented in Piedmont, becase he there saw 
a country opposed to revolution, a sti*ong govern- 
ment, and an army wlioae alliance might bo ser- 
viceable to him. 

The armistice of Chcvasco had been scarcely 
signed before lie was again upon tlie road. Many 
pei’soiiB in the army disapproved of his marching 
forwards, "What I said they; we are hut thirty odd 
thousand ; we have neither revolutionized Pied- 
mojit or Genoa; we have in our rear those govern- 
ments, our covert enemies, and we are going to at- 
tempt the passage of a great river, such as the Po, 
to dash across Lombardy, and perhaps by our pre- 
sence decide the republic of Venice to throw fifty 
thousand men into the scale 1 Bonaparte’s orders 
were to move forward, and he was not a man to 
hang back with a bold order, but he obeyed it be- 
cause he approved of it, and he had excellently 
digested reasons for its approval. Piedmont and 
Genoa would embarrass us much moj’e, said he, 
if they were in revolution ; thanlca to the armi- 
stice, we have now a road secured by three fort- 
resaea j all the governmeuta of Italy will be re- 
duced if we can but drive the Austrians beyond 
the Alps; Venice will tremble if we are victorious 
at her side, the sound of our cannon will even 
decide her to ally herself with us ; we must ad- 
vance, then, not only beyond the Po, but likewise 
the Adda and the Mincio, to the line of the Adigej 
there we will besiege Mantua, and we will make 
all Italy tremble on our rear. The head of the 
young general, heated by his mai’ch, conceived 
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ovon still uioro /figjiniiy ijrojccts tluni tlioso whieli 
he avowed to his army. He wanted, after leaving 
destroyed Heauliou, to make his way into tho 
Tyrol, to cross the Alps a second time, and to 
dash into tho valley of the Danube, for tins pur- 
pose of joining thero the armies which had started 
from the banka of the Rhine. This colossal and 
imprudent plan was a tribute which a great and 
justly roiisoiiiiig mind could not hut pay to the 
twO'fold prcsuinptioji of youth and success. He 
wrote to his governinent, so that ho might bo em- 
powei’ed to carry it iiiln execution. 

He had taken the field on the 20th Germinal 
(April 11), the reduction of Piedmont had been 
perfected on tho 9th Fiordal (April 28) by the 
armistice of Clierasco; it laid occupied him eighteen 
days. Pie set out immediately in pursuit of Beau- 
lieu. He had Btipi\lated with Piedmont that Va- 
lenza should be delivered up to him, that he might 
pass the Po at that phico* but tliis condition was a 
feint, — it was not at Valenza that he wanted to 
cross tho river. Beaulieu receiving intelligence 
of the armistice, had thought to jiossess himself by 
surprise of the threo fortreasoa of Tortona, Valenza, 
and Alexandria. All ho succeeded in doing was 
to surprise Valenza, into Avhich he threw the 
Neapolitans; thou seeing that Bonaparte was ad- 
vancing rapidly, he hastened to recroas the Po, 
that ho might place that river between himself and 
the Frencli army, ITo went and encamped at 
Valeggio, at tlio co?hiuGnce of the Po and tho 
Tifaiiiojiioar tho point of the angle formed by those 
two rivers, llo there throw up aoino iiitrcncli- 
inents, to fortify his position and oppose tho passage 
of the French army, 

Bonaparte, on quitting tho dominions of the lung 
of Sardinia, and entering these of tho duke of 
Parma, received the envoys of that prince, who 
canje to solicit the forbearance of the conquei’ox*. 
Tho duke of Parma was related to Spain ; some 
consideration therefore was to be shown to him, 
which, after all, was by no means foreign to the 
intentions of the general. Still he might subject 
him to some of the rights of war. Bonaparte re- 
ceived his envoys at the passage of the Ti'ebbia. 
He affected some anger because the duke of Parma 
had not seized the opportunity of making peace, 
while Spain, his relative, was treating with the 
French republic. He then granted an armistice, 
demanding a tribute of two millions in money, of 
which the chest nf tho aa*my was much in need ; 
sixteen hundred horses, for the artillery and the 
baggage ; n great quantity of wheat and oats ; 
leave to pass through the duchy; and the esta- 
blishment of hospitals for the sick at the expense 
of the prince. The general did not confine him- 
self to this; he regarded and had a great admira- 
tion of the arts as an Italian j he well knew how 
much tliey add to the splendour of an empire, and 
the moral effect they pi’oduce on the imagination 
of men. He demanded twenty pictures, to be 
chosen by French commissioners and transferred 
to Paris. Tho envoys of the duke, too happy in 
appeasing at this price the anger of the general, 
consented to every thing, and lost no time in per- 
forming the conditions of the armistice, Nevei'- 
theless thoy offered a million to save the picture 
of Saint-Jerome. Bonaparte said to tho army: 
j “ This million we should soon spend, and we shall 

get many more by our eouijiicHlH. A masttupicfo 
is cvcrlaating; it will In' an urnamoiU lo oiir ouun- 
try.” Tlic million was roriisod. 

Bonapartu having obfainod the advantages of 
conquest without its troubles, piirsuod Ida niaiTh. 
The condition inserted iiitlio arinistico of (.’heraaco, 
relative to tho pasaage of Lho Po at Valenza, uiul 
tho direction of the principal French ct)lumiiM to- 
wards that town, induced a Ijcliof that Bomipavto 
w'oiiUl attenq)t tho passage of tlie river in itsneigli- 
bourhood. While the main body of his army was 
already collected at the point w))erc Bcaiiliou was 
expecting him to cro.ss, on the ni\\ Floreal (May G), 
he took together with a body of three thousand 
five huudred grenadiers, his cavalry and twenty- 
four pieces of cannon, descended along the Po, and 
arrived on the morning of the l8Lh at Placentia, 
after a march of sixteen leagues and of thirty-six 
hours. The cavalry had seized us it went along 
all the boats which it found on llie banks of the 
river, and had brought them to Placentia; it liad 
also taken a great quantity of forage, and the 
medical stores of the Aiistrifin army. A bargu 
carried the advanced guard commanded by colonel 
Lannea. That officer had no sooner reached the 
opposite side, than he dashed with his grenadiers 
upon some Austrian detachments, wliicU were 
hastily coming up on the left bank of tho Po, and 
dispei*sod them. Tho rest of tho grenadiers crossed 
tlio river in due order, and began to construct a 
bridge for tho passage of the arjny, whiclj had j’o- 
ceived orders to deaccud in its turn to riuccnbiu, 
Thus by a feint and a bold march, Bonaparte found 
himself beyond tho Po, with the atUlltioiuil advan- 
tage of having turned the Tdsino, In point of fact, 
had ho crossed higher up, besides tho ddlicuKy of 
doing »o in the face of Beaulieu, ho would have 
come upon the T<Jsino, and have liad lo elfectuate 
his passage over that also. But at Placentia there 
was no such inconvenlciice, for the Tesino at lliat 
point is united with tho Po. 

On the 18th of M.’iy, Liptai’s division, tho fii'ht 
to receive the intelligence, proceeded to Fumbio, 
at a little distance from the Po, on the road In 
Pizzighitone. Bonaparte, not intending that it 
should be allowed to establish itself in a position 
round which the entire Austrian Jinny was going 
to rally, and where he might bo compelled to stand 
the attack with the ifiver Po at his back, hastened 
to attack it with all the forces that he had about 
him. He rushed upon this division, which had 
intrcnclied itself ; he dislodged it after a sanguinary 
actioti, and took from it two thousand prisonors. 
The rest of the division gained the road to Pizzi- 
ghitone, and went to shelter itself in that place. 

On the evening of the same day, Beaulieu, ap- 
prised of the passage of the Po at Placentia, came 
up to the support of Liptai*s division. He knew 
nothing of the misfortune that division had met 
w'ithj He fell in with the French advanced posts, 
was warmly received, and obliged to retreat in the 
utmost haste. Unfortunately the brave general 
L«aliarpe, so useful to the army for his intelligence 
and liis intrepidity, was killed by his own soldiers 
amidst the darkness of the night. The whole army 
regretted the loss of this brave Swiss, whom the , 
tyranny of Berne had brought into France. 

, The Po being crossed, the T^aino turned, and 
Beaulieu beaten and no longer able to keep tho 
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field, the route to Milan waa open. It was natural 
that a eoiKpioror of twoiity-siK ahonkl bo iin])ationt 
to enter that city. But Bonaparte was desirouB, 
above all, to utterly defeat Beaulieu. To do this, 
he meant not niorely to fi^rht him; ho moan I. to 
get at hia rear, to eut off his retreat, and to oblige 
him, if possible, to lay down lii.s arms. That ho 
should not fail in his oliject, ho had to anticipate 
him at tho passage of the rivers. A groat uuniber 
of rivers How from the Alps, and cross Lombardy 
in their way to tho i»o and the Adriatic. After 
the Pn and the Teahio come tlie Adda, the Oglio, 
the Mincio, the Adige, and a great many more. 
Bonaparte now had before him the Adda, which 
he had not been able to turn as he did the Tesino, 
because he cnuld not have crossed the Po but at 
Cremona. The passage of the Adda is at Pizzi- 
ffhicuue, but the remains of Liptai’s division had 
just thrown themselves into that place. Bonaparte 
hastened to go np along the Adda, so as to get to 
the bridge of Lodi. Beaulieu was there some 
time before him. It was impossible, thorefore, for 
Bonaparte to get before him at the passage of that 
river. Bub Beaulieu had not with him at Lodi 
more than twelve thousand infantry and four thou- 
sand horse. Two other divisions, under Colli and 
Vukassovioh, had made a circuit to Milan, to 
throw a garrison into the citadel, and wore tlion to 
return to the Adda, to cross it at Cassano, con- 
siderably above Lodi. By endeavouring tlion to 
ureas the Adda at Lodi, iiotwitliatandiug tho oppo- 
sition of Bcanlieu, Bonaparte might iiossibly reach 
Che other bank before the two divisions, which 
wore to pass over at Caasanu, h/id perfected their 

1 movement. In that case ho might have some ex- 
' pectations of being able to cut them off. 

Bonaparte uamo up before Lodi on the 20th ’Plordal 
(May 9). That town is situated on tho same bank 
along which the French army had to come. Bona- 
parte caused it to be suddenly attacked, and got 
into it in spito of tlie Austrians, Tho latter then 
quitted the town, retired by the bridge, and wont 
to rejoin tho main body of their army on the other 
bank. It was this bridge they had to pass over, 
on leaving Lodi, in order to cross the Adda, 
Twelve thousand infantry and four thousand horse 
were drawn up on the opposite bank; twenty pieces 
of artillery enfiladed the bridge ; a cloud of sharp- 
shooters were posted on the bank. It was not 
customary in war to brave such difficulties ; a 
bridge defended by sixteen thousand men and 
twenty pieces of artillery was an obstacle that 
nobody would have thought of getting over. The 
entu'e French army had sheltered itself from the 
fire behind the walla of Lodi, awaiting the orders 
of the general. Bonaparte sallied from the town, 
surveyed the banka of the river, amidst a shower 
of balls and grape-shot, and, having resolved upon 
his plan, returned to Lodi to put It in execution. 
He ordered his cavalry to go up the Adda and to 
endeavour to ford it above the bridge, ha then caused 
a column of six thousand grenadiers to be formed : 
he went through the ranks, encouraged them, and 
communicated extraordinary courage by his pre- 
sence and his address. He then ordered them to 
debouch by the gate that opened on the bridge, 
and to march at a running paoe, He h&.d calcu- 
lated that from the rapidity of the movement the 
column would not have time to suffer much. This 

■ 

formidable column closed its ranlvs and ikhouchcd 
by running over the brulgo; a ti’cmondouH fire way 
poured upon it, the entire head of llio column was 
thrown down. Nevertheless the column advanced: 
having reached the middle of the bridge, it liosiljilcd; 
but ilie genei'als encouraged it by tljeir words aiul 
by their example. It recovered itsedf, ndvnnced, 
rushed upon the guns, and killed the gunners w’ho 
attempted to defend them. At this monicnt, the 
Austrian infantry approached in ita turn to sup- 
})ort its artillery ; but, nftor what it bad just done, 
the tei-rible column were no longer afraid of 
bayonets ; it dashed upon the Austrians at the 
moment when the cavalry, which had found a 
ford, was threatening their flanks, overthrew them., 
and t<mk two thousand ])riaonera. 

This most daring exploit struck the Austrians 
with astonishment ; but unfortunatidy it proved of 
no avail. Colli and Vukasaovich had succeedt'd in 
gaining the causeway of Brescia, and could no 
lunger be cut off. If the result had failed, at least 
the line of the Addn. was carried, the courage of 
the soldiers was elevated to the highest pitch, iiiid 
their devotion to their general was unbounded. In 
tlicir gaiety they devised a singular practice, which 
serves to illustrate tho national cbaracler. The 
oldest of tho soldiers assembled one clay, and 
fcooing that ibeir general w'as very young, they 
thought they would make him ])asH tlirongli every 
grade of promotion ; at Lodi they called him cor- 
poral, oJid when ho apponrod in tlio camp, they 
saluted him by the title, since become so famous, of 
thoUlUe corporal* We shall find them hereafter 
coiifcn’ing others upon him, according as he merited 
them. 

The Austrian army had made good its retreat 
upon tho Tyrol ; it would havo been useloaB to 
follow it. Bonaparte then resolved to turn back 
upon Lombardy, to take }}oss(?s8iou of and to 
orgniiize it. The remains of Liptiii’a divihUni had 
intrenched themselves at Pizzighitune, and might 
convert it into a fortification. lie proceeded 
thither to drive them from the place j he tlien 
sent Massdna before him to Milan ; Augereau foil 
back to occupy Pavia. He wished to overawe 
that great city, celebrated for its university, and to 
exhibit there one of the finest divisions of tho 
army. Serinirier’a and Laharpe’s divisions were 
left at Pizzighitone, Lodi, Cremona, and Cassano, 
to protect the Adda, 

Bonaparte now thought of repairing to Milan. 
On tho approach of the French army, the partisans 
of Austria, and all those who were terrified at the 
i*6putation of our soldiers, who were reported to be 
as barbarous as they were brave, had fled and 
covered the roads to Brescia and the Tyrol. The 
ai'cliduke had set out, and had been seen to shed 
tear.s on leaving his beautiful capital. The greater 
part of the Milanese indulged their expectations, 
and awaited our army with the most favourable 
inclinations. When they had received the first 
division commanded by Masai^na, and saw that 
those soldiers, whom report painted, in such fright- 
ful colours, respected propei'ty, conducted them- 
selves quietly with regard to persons, and mani- 
fested the kindly feelings natural to their character, 
they were filled with enthusiasm, and treated them 
with the utmost kindness. The patriots assembled 
from all parts of Italy, awaited the young con- 
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quornr, whoso exploits wei*c so rapid, and whoso 
Tlalian name was so soft of prommeiatinn. They 
i»)r»odiateJy tlio count de M^Izi to 

meet Bmiapavte, and to pronnao him obedience. 

A national gniii'd was formed and clothed in the 
tlu't'C coUnu'B, gvoon, red, and white. The dnko 
de Si'idielloiii was appointed to command it. A 
triumjihal arch was erected to wele(»me the French 
general. On the 26th Flordal (May 16), a month 
after tlie opening of the campaign, Bonaparte made 
his entry into Milan. The whole population of 
that capital went forth to meet him. The national 
I guard was under arms. The munici])ality camo 
. and delivered to him the keys of the city. Accia- 
matioiis accompanied him all the way to the Ser- 
belloni palace, where accommodations bad been 
prepared for him. He had now won the hearts of 
the Italians, as well as of the aoldiera, and he was 
now enabled to act hy moral force quite as power- 
fully as l)y physical force. 

It was not his intention to stay long in Milan, 
any more than he had done at Cherasco after the 
submission of Piedmont. He meant to stay there 
time enough to temporarily organize the province, 
to extract from it the resources requisite for his 
army, and to put every thing in order, in regard 
to thu places on his roar. Hia intimtion still was 
to luistou afterwards to the Adige and Mantua, and, 
if posHihlc, to malm liis way into tho Tyrol and tho 
other side of tho Alps. 

Tho Austrians had left two thousand men iutho 
citadel of Milan. Bonaparte caused it to bo immo- 
(liatoly invested. It was agreed with thoeomraan- 
(lanbof the citadel that he should not flro upon tho 
city, for it was Austrian ]n'iiperty, wliich he had no 
motive in destroying. The operations of tho siege 
were fortljwith commenced. , 

Bonaparte, without entering into any specific 
engagement with tho Milanese, or promising them 
an independence which he could not insure lo 
them, nevertlielesa held out sufficient hopes to ex- 
cite their patriotism. He spoke to them in ener- 
getic language, and said that, to obtain liberty, they 
must first deserve it by assisting in tho utter sepa- 
ration of Italy from Austria. He instituted provi- 
sionally a municipal administration ; he caused 
national guards to be everywhere formed, in 
order to commence the military organization of 
Lombardy. He next occupied himself with the 
wants of his army, and was obliged to make the 
Milanese pay a contribution of twenty millions. 
This measure appeared to him vexatious, because 
it must necessarily retard the march of the public 
mind; but, after all, it was not taken in very bad 
part, and it was moreover indispensable. Owing 
to the magazines found in Piedmont, and to tho 
corn famished by the duke of Parma, the array 
had abundance of provisions. Tho soldiei’s grew 
fat, they had good bread and good meat to cat, and 
excellent wine to drink. They were satisfied, and 
began to observe strict discipline. It only re- 
mained to clothe them. Still wearing the old 
clothes they had xa the Alps, they were in rags, and 
no longer caused an impression, save by their re- 
nown, their martial bearing, and their admirable 
discipline. Bonaparte soon discovered new re- 
sources. The duke of Modena, whose states 
bordered upon tho Po, below those of the duke of 
Parma, despatched envoys to obtain the same terms 


as the latter. This old avaricious jirima*, M't'iug 
all hia predictions verified, had iled to Vi-nico witli 
bi.e treasures, Jenviug tin? of )?i.s douii- 

nions to a regency. Hot wishing liowev(‘r Lo bi.se 
them, lio sought a neg()tiiLti(?n. Bonaparte could 
not grant peace, but he was at libciiy to gmut ar- 
niiaticea, which wore mneli the hiiiuo in ofieet, and 
which rendered him master of all ‘the atates of 
Italy. He required ton millions, buppliea of all 
kinds, horses and pictures. 

Witli those resources oljt.'iincd from the country# 
he established on the banks of the Po largo stores, 
hospitals furnished with necessaries for the acconi- 
modatiou of fifteen thousand sick, and replemsliea 
all the chests of the army. Considering thr.T he 
himself was rich enough, he even sent off ,son:c ' 
millions to Genoa for the directory. As he knew, | 
moreover, that the army of the Rhine was in 
of funds, and that this state of destitution prevented 
it from taking the field, he sent by way of Switzer- 
land a million to Moreau. This was an act of good 
fellowship, that did him both honour and service; 
for it was of im))ortmice that Moreau should take 
tho field, to prevent the Austrians from directing 
their principal forces against Italy. 

Bouaparto was still moro confirmed in his plans 
when he anrvoyed all these things. It was not 
necessary, in his opinion, to march against the 
])rincc8 of Italy ; all ho had to do was to act 
against t\\e Auslrians only. So long as a good de- 
fence could be made against the latter, so as to 
prevent their return into Lombardy, all tlio 
Italian states, trembling under the ascendancy of 
the French army, would bo reduced ntio after the 
other. Tlie dukes of Parma and Modema had sub- ! 
mitted, Romo and Naples would do tho same, if 
be did but continue njnstcr of the entrances into 
Italy. It was at the same time the better policy to 
bold out expectations to the people, and, without 
overthrowing governments, to wait till the subjects 
should rise of theniaelves. But wliile lie was ou- 
gaged on these correct ideas and these oxtensive 
operations, one of the moat voxatioua oppoairions 
was about to stop his progress. The directory was 
eizcimiited with hia services; but Carnot on reading 
his despatches, written with energy and precision, 
but in an imaginative style, was alarmed at his 
gigantic designs. He very properly considered 
that the desire to traverse the Tyrol and to cross 
the Alps a second time was too extravagant a 
scheme, nay even impracticable; but in hia turn, 
and by way of setting the young general right, he 
conceived another far more dangerous. Lombardy 
being conquered, Bonaparte ought, according to 
Carnot, to fall back into the peninsula, to go and 
punish the Pope and the Bourbons of Naples, aud 
to drive the English from Leghorn, where the duke 
of Tuscany suffered them to bear rule. To effect 
this, Carnot, in the name of the directory, ordered 
the army of Italy to be divided into two; one part 
to be left under Kellermanii in Lombardy; the 
other was to march upon Rome and Naples under 
the command of Bonaparte. This unfortunate 
plan re-enacted the blunder the French have always 
committed, that of advancing far into the peninsula 
before they wez’e masters of Upper It;r)y. It is; 2 ot 
with the Pope or with Naples that the possession of 
Italy has to be disputed, but with the Ausbrlana. 
Now, the line of operation at that time was not on 
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tliG Tiber, but on the Adige. ImpationcQ to effect | 
coiKiUf'HlB always urged us on to llonie and Naples, 
jitul wliilo w(i liavo been overraiining the pcziln- i 
suU\, webiivc always found, the road closed in after I 
ua. It was natural that republicans should wish to 
chaatise a popo and a Bourbon; but they com- j 
raittod the siiine blunder ns the ancient kings of ! 
Franco, 

Bonaparte, in hia plan for forcing himself into I 
the valley of the Danube, had considered nobody ; 
but the Austriajis. This was in Boiiapai'te the ex- 
cess of conviction in a sound but iztexperienced 
mind; he could nob therefore after such a convic- 
tion consent to march into the peninsula; besides, 
aware of the importance of unity of direction in a 
conquest which required as much political as mili- 
tary genius, lie could not endure the idea of 
sharing the command with an old general, brave 
but of moderate abilities, and very conceited. ' 
This was in him that proper egotism of genius that 
is anxious to perform its task alone, because it is 
conscious that no one bub itself is capable of per- 
forming it. Ho behaved here as in the field of 
battle; he hazarded his future prospects, anti ten- 
dered hia rcsignatiuii in a lettev ecj_uaUy respectful 
and bold, He knew well that the directory durst 
not accojit it; but it is certain tiiat bo much riithcr 
proferro<l resignation, to obedience in this respect, 
because he could not consent to suffer hia own re- 
putation ns well as tlio army to bo thrown away in 
tho execution of a vici(jus plan. 

Opposing the most hirniiKius reasoiihig to the er- 
rors of the director Carnot, he said that the French 
ought to continiio to make head against the Aiis- 
trmiJs, and occupy thcmaelves with nobody else; 
that a more division, supported in the rear upon 
tlic T?o and Ancona, would be aulhcient to intimi- 
date tlio peninsula, and force Romo and Naples to 
sno for quarter. He prepared immediately to 
leave Milan, to hasten to the Adige, and to lay 
siege tu Mantua, He there proposed to wait for 
fresh orders from the directory and for a reply to 
his despatches. 

He published a new proclamation to his soldiers, 
wliicli could not fail to appeal strongly to their 
imaguiiLtion,and which was also calculated to make 
a powerful impression upon the pope and the king 
of Naples ; 

“ Soldiers I you have rushed like a torrent from 
the top of the Apennines ; you have overthrown, 
dispersed every thing that opposed your progress. 
Piedmont, delivered from Austrian tyranny, has 
returned to her natural sentiments of peace and 
friendship for France. Milan is yours, and the 
republican flag waves throughout all Lombardy. 
The dnkos of Parma and Modena owe their politi- 
cal existence to your generosity alone. The army 
which proudly threatened you finds no longer any 
barrier to secure it against your courage; the Po, 
the Tesino, and the Adda have not stopped you 
for a single day; those highly-vaunted bulwarks of 
Italy have proved insufficient; you have passed 
them as rapidly as the Apennines. These suc- 
cesses have produced joy in the bosom of the 
country; your representatives have ordered a fUe 
dedicated to your victories, celebrated as they are 
in all the communes of the republic. There your 
fathers, your mothers, your wives, your sisters, 
your sweethearts are rejoicing in your achlevo- 


niGiitH, and proudly boast that you bol(m|T to them. 
Yes, huldicrs ! you have done much, but is tliore 
iKitliiiig more left for you to do ? Shall it ho said 
of ua, that \vc know how to conquer, hut not how 
to make thu most of tho victory '1 Slifill jjosterity 
reproach you with having found a Cajuia in Lom- 
bardy 1 Ihit I SCO you already rnnning to arms. 
Well ) let 119 go ! we liavo still forced niarclies 
to make, eneiuics to bnbdue, laurels to gather, 
injuries to revenge. Let tlioae who have whetted 
the daggers of civil warm Franco, wiui have basely 
assassinated our ministers, who burned our ships 
at Toulon — let them tremble ! Tbe hour of venge- 
ance bus arrived; but let not tho people be alarmed; 
we are friends of tho people every where, and 
more particularly of the descendants of the Bru- 
tiises, the Scipios, and the groat men whom we 
have taken for oiir models. To re-establish the 
eapitul, to set up there with honour the statues of 
the heroes who rendered it celebrated; to rouse 
the Roman people, benumbed by centuries of 
alavery; — such 'viU bo the fruit of our victories. 
They will form an epoch with posterity: you will 
have the immortal glory of changing the face of 
the finest portion of Europe. The French people, 
free, and respected by the whole world, will give 
to Europe a glormns peace, which wfll indemnify 
her for tbe sacrifices of all IciiulR that she lins been 
making for the last six years. You will then re- 
turn to your homes, and your fcllow-ciiizons, point- 
ing to you, will say, He belomjcd to the army of 
2ialy.** 

Bonaparte stayed no longer than eight days nt 
Miltui; ho left it on tho 2d Prairial (May 22) to 
return to Lodi, and to advance towards tho 
Adige. 

While Bonaparte was pursuing liig march, an 
unexpected event suddenly recalled him to Milan. 
Tho nobles, the monks, the servants of the fugitive 
families, and a multitude of creatures of tlie Austrian 
government, got up a revolt against tbe French 
army. They s})read a I'cport that Beaulieu, having 
been reinforced, was at liaiul with sixty thousand 
men; that the prince of Conddwas coming through 
Switzei*l<and upon the rear of the republicans, and 
that they were on tlie brink of destruclion. The 
priests availing themselves of their influenca over 
some of the peasantry, who had suffered from the 
transit of the army, excited them to take arms. 
Bonaparte being no longer in Milan, the moment 
was deemed propitious for carrying the revolt into 
execution, and for raising all Lorabiu’dy on hie 
rear. The garrison of the citadel of Milan gay’s 
the signal by a sortie. The tocsin was immediately 
rung throughout the whole surrounding country; 
and armed peasants repaired to Milan, to make 
themselves masters of the city. But the division 
which Bonaparte had left to bloclcade tho citadel 
quickly forced the garrison to fall back within its 
wails, and drove out the peasants who showed 
themselves there. In the environs of Pavia the 
insurgents were more successful. They entered 
that' city, and made themselves masters of it, in 
spite of the three hundred men whom Bonaparte 
had left in gai'rison there. These three hundred 
men, exhausted or sick, shut themselves up in a 
fort, to escape being slaughtered. The insurgenis 
I surrounded tbe fort, and summoned it to surrender. 
' A French general passing at that moment througli 
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Pnvia, "wM-s tit'i/uil, iiinl «j oligiid, wliilc a Avas 

huk) k) liis throat, to wigii iiu oi'dtjz' comiiiaiuliHg 
tho gurrihoii to ojion its giites. Tlio ordei- was 
higiicft and exeoiilud. 

Tliia revolt might produce disaatroua conao- 
qriencea. It might provulto a gcsneral inairrrection 
and br-ing ruin on tho French army. The public 
iniud of 11 nation ia idwiiya more advanced ia tlic 
citieD tliau in the country. While tho pujmlathm 
of tho citica of Italy was declaring for ua, the 
peasanta, excited hy the mouhs, and aufl'ering 
severely from the tranait of the armies^ were 
moat unfavourably inclined towards us. Bona- 
parte was at Lodi, when, on 4th Prairiiil (May 
24th), he received hiLelligenca of the oecurrences 
at Milan and Pavia ; he immediately turned back 
with three hundred horse, n biittaliun of grenadiers, 
and six pieces of cannon. Order was already re- 
stored in Milan. lie puraued his route to Pavia, 
•sending tlie arelibishop of Milan hofore liirn. Tlie 
insurgents liad puslied an advance guard as far as 
tile vdliige of Qiiiaeoo, whicli Ijiimies dispcined. Bo- 
naparte, being aeiiaihlo tliat it behoved him to not 
wifli promptitude and energy, in order to olieek the 
evil in its birth, sot this villiigu on fire, tliat the 
aiglit of tim (lames might atriUo terror into Pavia. 
On arriving before that city lie lialtod. It con- 
tained thirty thousand inliahitanla ; it was incloacd 
within an eld wall, and was occupied by aevoii 
or oiglit thflusiind insurgent peasants. Tlioy had 
closed tlie gates and nianned tlie walla. I’o take 
tlila city witli tlireo hundred horao and one bat- 
talion was no easy matter ; yet there was no time 
to lose, for tho army was already on tlio Oglio, and 
neeileii tlio presence of its general. In the night, 
Doiiaintrtc caused a tlireateiiiiig proclamation to he 
posted on tho gates of Pnvia, in wliioli lie said tliat 
a miagnided moli without any effective moans of 
resistance, was defying an army triumpliaiU over 
kings, .and meant to bring dastr’uation on tho people 
of Italy ; that, adhering to liis intention of not 
making war upon the people, lie would pardon tliis 
act of madness, and leave a door open for repent- 
ance ; but that tliuse who should not instantly lay 
down their aians, should he treated as rebels, and 
tlieir villages burned. Tho flames of Binasco, he 
added, ought to teacli them a lesson. In the iiiorn- 
iiig, the peasants, who were masters of the city, 
refused to surrender it, Bonaparte ordered the 
walls to be swept with grape aud howitzer ehot ; 
he then brought up his grenadiers, who broke open 
tlie gates with hatohels. They forced their way 
into the city, and had to sustain a combat in tlie 
streets. Tlie resistance, however, was not long. 
The peasants fled, aud loft unfortunate Pavia to the 
wrath of the connueror. The soldiers, with loud 
sliouts, demanded leave to pillage. Bonaparte, by 
way of malting a severe example, allowed them 
three hours’ pillage. They were scarcely a thousand 
men, and they could not do any great mischief in 
so large a city as Pavia, They fell upon the gold- 
smiths’ sliops, and secured a considerable quantity 
of jewellery. ’I’lie act most to be condemned was 
the pillage of tho Monts-da-Pidtdj but fortunately, 
in Italy, as in every other country where there is 
a poor and vain aristocracy, the Monts-de-Pidtd 
were full of articles belonging to the higher classes 
of the country. The houses of Spallanzani and 
Volta wore preserved by the pfficei's, who them- 
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SL'lves guarded Ibo dwellings of these illnslrlmis 
scliolars ; an example doubly hunoiirnhlo to Franco 
and to Italy. 

Boiiaparto llion let loose tlireo Iniiidi'oil Imrso 
upon tile surrounding ociniKry, iuid out down a 
great lunuher of tho insnrgL'nts. Tliis prompt 
severity produced ivnivcrsal submission, and over- 
awed tile party in Italy wliieh was hosliio to liberty 
and ta France. It Is a sad tiling to he reiineed to 
the necessity of eiuployiiig such means; hut limia- 
parte was obliged to do it, to save his iiviny and 
the future prospects of Ilaly from being saeritieud. 
The party of the monks treinliled; tlie sulferinga 
of Pavia, passing from moulh to nioulh, were 
magnified; and the French army recovered its 
formidable renown. 

This afiiiir over, Bonaparte lost no time in re- 
turning to rejoin tlie army, which was on the 
Oglio, and about to enter tlie Venetian territory. 

On the approach of tho French army, the ques- 
tion so iiiucii agitated in Voiiiee, whethor to take 
part «''th Austria or France, was di.sou.ssod anew 
by to senate. Some of the old oligarchy, wlioliad 
rotauuHl some degree of energy, would Imve wisliod 
tlie republic to form an immediate alliance witii 
Austria, tiie natural jirotcctor of all tlio old despo- 
tisms; but tiiey aiiprohendod in the future Austrian 
ambition, and at the mimionl tlio eiimien of I’niuee 
was most to bo dreaded. Besides, they would 
have thomsolvos to resort to anus, a resolution 
exceedingly repugnant to an enervated govern- 
ment. Some young members of tlio oligaveliy, 
equally onergetio, but less obstinato tliiui their 
elders, wished to adopt tlio most couriigooiis re- 
solves. They proposed fo raise a fui'midaiilo av- 
inainent, but solely to maintain tlio ueutralily, niid 
with fifty tliouBand men to intimidate any one of tlio 
powers wlio should violate the Voiiolian territory. 
This was a strong resolution, hut too strong to bo 
adopted. Some prudent porsinis, on tlie eontrary, 
proposed a third course, namely, an alliaiico witii 
Franca. Battaglia, the senator, a man of an acute, 
sagacious, and temperate mind, offered reaaous 
which the course of events has almoBt made pro- 
phetic, 111 liis opinion neutrality, even an armed 
neutrality, was the worst of all deteriniiiatiuiis. 
It was iniposBible to make themselves respected, 
whatever fores they displayed ; and not having 
attached either of the parties to their cause, tliey 
would sooner or later be fnorificed by both. It 
was absolutely necessary therefore to deoide either 
for Austria or for Fr.ance. Austria was for the 
moment driven cut of Italy ; .and even suppos- 
ing her to possess the means of returning, she 
could not do so in less than two months, during 
which time the republic might he destroyed by tlio 
French army; moreover, tlie ambition of Austria 
was always more to be dreaded by Venice. She 
bad always envied her her pruvinces in Illyria and 
Upper Italy, and would seize the first opportunity 
to take tliem from iier. The only guarantee 
against this ambition was the power of France, 
who wanted nothing fi-oin Venice, and wlio would 
always have ftn interest in defending lier. Fratieo, 
it was true, professed pnnoi|ilea whicli were re- 
pugnant to tho Venetian nobility; but it was time 
at last to reconcile themselves with some iiidia- 
peiiaable saerifieea to the spirit of the age, and to 
make those concessions to the nobles of tlie continent 
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which coukl alone bring them back to tho i*o- 
piibDo niid to the Golden Book. With eome 
slight niadificatioris in tlie ancient constittitlon, 
they might satisfy the ambition of all classes of 
Venetinn subjects, and attach France to them; 
furthermore, should they take arma for the latter, 
they might hope, perhaps, to be rewai’ded for the 
services which they should have rendered by the 
spoils of Austi'ia and Lombardy. In every case, 
repeated Battaglia, neutrality would be the very 
worst course for all parties. 

Tills opinion, tho wisdom of which time has de- 
monstrated, too deeply wounded the pride and the 
prejudices of the old Venetian aristocracy to be 
adopted. It must also be observed that sufficient 
reliance was not placed on the duration of the 
French power in Italy, to induce Venice to ally 
herself with France. There was an ancient Italian 
adage which said that Italy ims the grave of the 
PrencJif and they feared lest they should after- 
wards find themselves exposed, without defence, to 
the wrath of Austria, 

Of these three courses, the most convenient, and 
that most conformablo with the ancient habits 
and the weakness of this old government, was pre- 
ferred, namely, im unarmed neutrality. It was 
decided that the chief officers of state should be 
sent to meet Bonaparte, to uasuro him of tho neu- 
ti'ality of the republic, and to claim the respect 
duo to the Vouetiau torrit(U'y and subjects. There 
was a great terror of the French, but they were 
known to bo good torai)orcd, and sousible to kind 
treatment. Orders wore issued to all tho agoiUs 
of the goveriiinGnt, to receive and to treat them in 
the best maimer poaaiblo, and to study the officers 
and generals in order to gain their good wilU 

Bonaparte, on his arrival in the Venetian terri- 
tory, liad ns much need of prudence ns Venice 
herself. This power, though in tho hands of an 
enfeebled government, was still great. It bohoved 
him not to alienate it to such a degree as to com- 
pel it to take up arms; for then Upper Italy would 
be no longer tunable i^or the French. But it was 
also requisite, while observing tlie neutrality, to 
compel Veuica to suffer us to remain upon her 
territory, to allow us to fight there, and even to 
supply ourselves with provisions, if possible. She 
liad allowed the Austrians to pass through her 
territories; that was the reason to be given for our 
doing as wo chose, and demanding every thing, 
while she was continuing within the limits of 
neutrality, 

Bonaparte, on entering Brescia, published a 
proclamation, in which he declared that, in pass- 
ing through the Venetian territory in pursuit of 
tlie injperial army, to which a ti’ansifc had been 
allowed, he should respect the territory and the 
inhabitants of the republic of Venice; that he 
should make his army observe the strictest disci- 
pline; that whatever it should take should be paid 
for; and that he should not forget tlm old ties 
which united the two republics. He was vei’y 
eoi'dially received by the Venetian promlilore of 
Brescia, and puraueil his march. He had crossed 
the Oglio, wliich runsnext after the Adda; bearrived 
before' the Mincio, which, issuing from the lake 
of Garda, winds through the plain of the Mantuan, 
then, after a course of some leagues, forms a new 
lalce, ill tho midst of which Mantua is situated, 


and at last falls into tho Po. Beaulieu, rein- 
forced by ten tlmnsand men, had posted liinrsulf on 
the lino of tlie Mincio, to do/eiid it. An advanced 
guard of four thousand foot and two thousand liorae 
was drawn up in advance of the river, at tlie vil- 
lage of Borghetto. Tiic muss of the army occu- 
pied tho position of Valeggio, beyond tlic Mincio; 
tho reserve was a little tarther behind at Villa 
Franca; and detaclimunta guarded the course of tlie 
Mincio, above and below Valeggio. The Venetian 
town of Peschiera is situated on the Mincio, at the 
very point whore it issues from tlie lake of Garda. ' 
Beaulieu, who wished to have that place, in order 
to more firmly support the right of his lino, de- 
ceived tho Venetians, and upon pretext of obtain- 
ing a passage for fifty men, surprised tlie tosvn, 
and placed in it a strong garrison, it had a baa- 
tiuned enclosure and eighty pieces of c.'uinou. 

Bonaparte, in advancing upon this lino, wholly 
neglected Mantua, which was on Ins right, and 
which he liad not yet time to blockade, and sup- 
ported his left towards Peschiera, llis plan was 
to cross the Mincio at Borghetto and Valeggio. 
To this end, it was requisite that he sliould deceive 
Beaulieu in regard to his intention. On this occa- 
sion he had recourse to the sanio stratagem as at 
the passage of the Po. He directed oiio corps upon 
Peschiera, and another upon Lonato, so as to 
annoy Beaulieu on tlio Upper Mincio, and to 
make liim suppose that he de.signed to cross at 
Peschiera, or to turn tho lake of Garda. At tho 
same time, his most sorlous attack was pointed 
against Borghetto. That village, situatod in ad- 
vance of tho Mincio, was, as wo have stated above, 
guarded by four thousand foot and two thousand 
horse. On the Uth Pi’airial (May 20) Bonaparte 
commenced the engagement. IIo had always had 
great trouble to make his cavalry fight. It was not 
accustomed to charge, becauso this movomont was 
not so much in uso, and it was besidos intimidated 
by the high reputation of the Gorman cavalry. 
Bonaparte was determined to make it fight at all 
eveiita, because he attached groat importance to 
the services that U was capable of rendering. In 
advancing upon Borghetto, ho distributed his 
' grenadiers and his carabiniera on tbs right and 
I left of hia cavalry; he placed the artillery in the 
rear, and liaviiig thus enclosed it, he launched iC 
upon tho enemy. Supported ou either side, and 
led on by the impetuous Murat, it performed pro- 
I digies, and put to flight the Austrian squadrons. 
The infantry theft attacked the village of Borghetto 
and took it. The Austrians, retiring from it by 
the bridge leading from Borghetto to Valeggio, at- 
tempted to break it down. Iii fact they managed 
to destroy one arch. But some grenadiers, led on 
by general Gtirdannc, plunged into the Mincio, 
which was fordable in some places, and crossed it, 
holding their muskets above their heads, in de- 
fiance of the fire from the opposite heights. Tho 
Austrians fancied that they beheld tlic column of 
Lodi, and retired without destroying the bridge. 
The broken arch was repaired, and the army was 
enabled to cross. Bonaparte instantly started off, 
to ascend the Mincio with Augerean’s division in 
pursuit of the Austrians; but they declined battle 
the whole day. Leaving Augoreau’s division to 
continue the pursuit, he returned to Valeggio, 
where he found Massdua’s division beginning to 
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intiUn their soup. All al onoo tluj chiu’j'o Bomulod, 
and the Austrian liusHiU's dnshod into tlm middle 
oC the village. Ihniapiirto hatl scarcely lime to 
escape. Ho luounted .i liorae, and soon ascertiiincd 
that this u'ns <1110 oi’ tlieononiy’a corps lelt to guard 
the Lower Mincioj and which was ascending the 
river to rejoin ideiudieii in his retreat towards the 
inountaiiis. Mahadna’a divisions ran to arms, and 
gave eluine to this division, which however suc- 
ceeded in rejoining Beaulieu, 

The IVIincio was ilma crossed. Bonaparte had 
decided for a second time the retreat of the Impe- 
rialists, who ultimately were driven into the Tyrol, 
lie had gamed an important advantage, that of 
making hia cavalry fight, who now no longer feared 
the Austrian cavalry, lie considered this as a 
great point gained. Before his time cavalry was 
nob much used, and lie had thought that it might 
be rendered very serviceable by employing it to 
cover the artillery. He had calculated that the 
light artillery and tho cavalry employed on proper 
: occasions were capable of producing the effect of a 
mass of infantry ten times fatronger. lie began 
already to exhibit a great regard for young Murat, 
who know how to itiako hia a«iuadrons fight; a 
qualilication he then coiibidcrcd as very rare among 
the olficers of that army. Tlic surprise which had 
put his person in jeopardy suggeatod another idea, 
namely, to form a corps of picked men, which, under 
Ihu naino of guidoa, wore to accompany him every 
where. In tliia case, his pcrnoiial safety was but a 
Bocoudavy consideration in hia own eyes; he per- 
ceived tile advinitngo of having ahvays at hand a 
devoted corps ready for the boldest exploits. Wo 
shall in fact obbcrvo that ho dcteninned great 
events by soncling out twoiity-iivo of those brave 
fellows, llo gave the corainaiid of this body to a 
cavalry odieor, poascsBing great coolness and intre- 
pidity, and afterwards well known by the name of 
Bossieres. 

Beaulieu had' evacuated Peschiera, to make his 
retreat to tlie Tyrol. A battle had taken place 
with the Austrian rear-guard, and it was not till 
after a very brisk action that the Fitfuch army 
entered the town. The Venetians having been un- 
able to recover it from Beaulieu, it had ceased to 
bo neutral, and the French were authorized to 
establish themselves there. Bonaparte knew that 
the Venetians had been deceived by Beaulieu, but 
he .resolved to avail himself of that fact to obtain 
from them all that he wislied. He w.aiited thelin^ 
of the Adda, and more particularly the important 
city of Verona, >yhiL*b coniraajjds the river; but 
above all, he wanted to obtain supplie-s. 

The proveditore Foscarelli, an old Venetian oli- 
garcli, greatly attached to his prejudices and tho- 
roughly opposed to Prance, was conjmissioned to 
repair to Bonaparte’s head-quarters. He had been 
told tiiat the general was highly enraged at what 
had happened at Peschiera, and report represented 
his wrath as a Lluiig to be dreaded. Binasco and 
Pavia attested his severity; two armies destroyed, 
and Italy conquered attested his power, 
ditore arrived at Peschiera exceedingly alarmed ; 
and on setting out he wrote to his govenmientf 
May Gad he pleased *n acoept me as a 'detim ! Ho was 
charged with the special mission of preventing the 
French from, entering Verona. That city, which 
had afforded an asylum to the pretender, was in the 


most painful anxiety. Young Bonaparte, who was 
siihjcct to violcjit lit.y of paHsiou, and wlio also knew 
how to feign them, omitted nothing to increaau tho 
terror of the protedltove. Ho inveigliod vohemeiitly 
against tho Vetjctian govcrnmoiit wliich pi’ctciided 
to bo neutral, and could not make its neu- 
trality respected, and which, in suH'oring the Aus- 
trians to seize Pcachiera, had exposed tlio army to 
the loss of a great number of bravo follows before 
that place. He said that tho blood of his compa- 
nions ill arms cried for vengeanee, and a signal 
vengeance they must liavo. The proi'cditorc made 
every excuse for the Venetian authorities, and then 
came to the main point, which was Verona. He 
declaimed that he had orders to forbid both tlie 
belligerent powers tho entry into that city. Bona- 
parte replied that it was then too late; that Maa- 
sdiia had already marched thither; that perhaps At 
that very moment he was setting fire to it, to 
punish a city which had had the insolence to con- 
sider’ itself for a moment ns the capital of the 
French empire. Tlie pvoveditore again renewed 
hia solicitations, and Bonaparte, affecting to be 
somewhat molliiled, replied that all ho could do, if I 
Massena had not already carried the place by 
storjn, was to grant a delay of twenty-four hours, 
after which he would employ bombs and cannon. 

The proMcditore retix’cd in tho utmost consterna- 
tion. Ho rotuvnod to Verona, wlioro ho announced 
the fact that tho French must be received. On 
their approach, tho wealthiest inhabitants, conceiv- 
ing that they should not be forgiven for tho resi- 
dence of the j)retendQr in thoir city, lied in great 
numbers to the Tyrol, carrying with them tlieir 
most valuable effects, The Veronese, however, 
soon regained confideJico, on seeing tho Fronoli, 
and convincing themselves with their own eyes 
that these republicans were not so barbarous as 
rumour had represented them. 

Two other Venetian envoys arrived at Verona to 
see Bonaparte. Selection had been made of two 
senators, Erizzo and Battaglia, for this purpose. 
The latter was the person of whom we have al- 
I’oady spoken as desiring an alliance with France, 
and it was hoped at Venice that these new ambas- 
sadoi’s would succeed better than Foscarelli in 
pacifying the general. He did in fact receive them 
much more favourably than Foscarelli; and now 
that he had attained the object of hia wishes, ho 
affected to be satisfied, and to consent to listen to 
reason. What he wanted for the future was pro- 
visions, and, if possible, even an alliance between 
Venice and France. He liad to be by turns over- 
bearing and engaging, He was both. The first 
law for men,” said he, “is to live. I would gladly 
spare the I’cpublic of Venice the bui’den of feeding 
us; but since the fortune of war has obliged us to 
come hither, we are forced to live whore we hap- 
pen to be. Let the republic of Venice furnish my 
soldiers with what they need; she may afterwards 
settle with the French republic.” It was agreed 
that a Jew contractor should procure for the army 
all that it wanted, and that Venice should secretly 
pay this contractor, that she might not appear to 
violate the neutrality by supplying the French. 
Bonaparte then, adverted to the subject of an 
alliance. “ I have just occupied the Adige,” said 
he; “ I have done so because I must have a line, 
because that is the best, and because your govern- 
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rnent is incapable of defendin'; it. Let it arm fifty 
thousand men, lot it post them on the Adige, and 1 
will restore to it tlie towns of Verona and Porto 
Legnago. For the rest,” added ho, *‘yon must bo 
pleased tf) see us here. What Franco sends me to 
do in these parts is entirely for the interest of 
Venice. Iain come tn drive the Auatriana beyond 
tlie Alps, perhaps to constitute Lombardy an inde- 
pendent state; can any thing more advantageous be 
done for your republic ? If she would unite with 
us, no doubt she would be Jiaiidsornely i^ewarded 
for that service, Wc are not making war upon 
any government ; we are the friends of all those 
wlio shall assist us to confine the Austrian power 
within its proper limits.” 

The two Venetians retired, struck by the genius 
of this young man, who, alternately threatening and 
caressing, imperious and supple, and conversing on 
all subjects, military and political, with as much 
profundity as eloquence, demonstrated that the 
statesman was us precocious in him us the warrior. 
“ That jnan,” they observed, writing to Venice, 
“ mil some day exercise an ovenmnimj injluence orw 
his country 

Bonaparte was at length master of tlie line of 
the Adige, to which ho attached so much import- 
ance. Jle attributed all tlio blunders committed 
in the ancient campaigns of the French in Italy to 
the injudicious choice of the defensive lino. Lines 
arc numerous in Upper Italy, for a multitude of 
rivor.s ran from the Alps to tlio aca. 'L'ho largest 
and the moat celebrated of them, the Po, wlijcli tra- 
verses all Lombardy, was in his ojiinion bad, as 
being too cxtcn.sivc. In his opinion, an aripy could 
not guard a stream fifty leagues in length. A feint 
mlglit alway.s open the passage of a large river. 
He had himself crossed the Po a few leagues from 
Beauliou. The other rivers, sucli as the Tdaiiio, 
the Adda, the OgUo, falling into the Po, mingled 
with It, and had the same inconvonionces. Tho 
Mincio was fordable, and besides, that rivoi’also fell 
into thePo. The Adige alone, coming from the Tyrol, 
and riinniiig to the sea, covered all Italy. It was 
deep, and had only oue chiiunel of no great e.\teiit 
from the mountains to the sea. It was covered by 
two fortified places, Verona and Porto Legnago, 
wliich were very near each otlier, and which, with- 
out being strong, were capable of withstaudiiig a 
first attack. Lastly, on leaving Legnago, it tra- 
versed impassable morasses, wliich covered the 
lower part of its course. Tho rivers farther on in 
Upper Italy, such as the Breuta, the Piave, the 
Tagliaraento, were fordable; and besides, were 
turned by the high road from Tyrol, which de- 
bouched behind them. The Adige had the advan- 
tage of being placed at tlie outlet of that road 
which runs through its own valley. 

Such were tho reasons that decided Bona- 
parte in favour of that line, and an immortal cam- 
paign has demonstrated the accuracy of his judg- 
ment. This line being occupied, he now had to 
think of commencing the siege of Mantua. Tliis 
place was situated on the Mincio ; it was behind 
the Adige, and was covered by that river. It was 
regarded as the bulwark of Italy. Situated amidst 
a lake formed by the waters of the Mincio, it com- 
municated with the main land by five dikes. Not- 


withstanding its ancient fame, this fortress luid 
incunvcuioiiccs which dinilnislied its real strength. 
Seated in the inldst of marshy oxhalatioiiSjitwas sub- 
ject to Cuvei’S ; in the next iilace, tho extromitics of 
the raised roads de chaimks*') being carried, 
the besieged would be driven back into the place, 
and might be blocltadod by a corps far inferior to 
the garrison. Bonaparte calculated upon taking it 
before a now army could come to the .assistance of 
Italy. On tlio 16 l1i Prairial (June 3rd), he ordered 
t\\Q tetes de chaussces^ Q]\Q of wliicli was formed by | 
the suburb of Saint- George, to bo attacked, and 
carried them. From that moment, Serriiri(*r ; 
could with eight thousand men blockade a garrison | 
composed of fourteen thnus.and, ten of which were 
under arms and four in the hospitals. Bonaparte 
caused the operations of the siege to be commenced, 
and the whole of the Adige to be put in a state of 
defence. Thus, in less than two months lie had 
conquered Italy* The question now was to keep 
it. But there the doubt lay, and this was the 
touchstone by which the young general was to be 
tried. 

The directory had just replied to Bonaparte’s 
letters on the plan fur dividing tho army and 
marching into the Peninsula. The ideas of Bo- 
' naparte were too correct not fo strike Carnot's 
mind, and his services too brilliant to allow of 
liis resignation being accepted, The directory 
hastened to write to him, to niiprovo of Ins iilans, 
to confirm liim in tho conmiand of all tlio forces 
acting in Italy, and to assure him of the entire 
confi(lence of tlie govornnient. If tho magistrates 
of tho republic had possessed the gift of prophecy, 
they would have done well to accejU the resignation 
of this young man, though he w’as right in the 
opinion which he supported, and thougli his re- 
tu*emeiit would have deprived the republic of 
Italy and of a great captain; but at tlio moment, 
they beheld in him notlnng but youth, goniu.s, and 
victory, and tliey experienced that interest and 
consideration wliich all tliese things wore calculated 
to inspire. 

The directory imposed on Bonaparte a .single 
condition, and that was to make Rome and Naples 
sensiblo of the power of the republic. All tlie 
bincere patriots in France insisted on tliis. That 
pope, who had anathematized France, preached up 
a crusade against her, and suffered her ambassador 
to be assassinated in his capital, certainly deserved 
chastisement, Bonaparte, now at liberty to act 
«according to his own iiiterpretaLlon, alleged that 
all these results could be obtained without quitting 
the line of tjie Adige. While one part of the 
army was guarding that Hue, and another was be- 
sieging Mantua and the citadel of Milan, he wanted 
with one single division supported by columns in 
its rear upon ilie To, to make the whole Peninsula 
tremble, and to force tho pontiff' and the queen of 
Naples to sue at the throne of republican clemency. 
News ai'i'ived that a strong army, detached from 
the Rhine, was on its road to dispute the possession 
of Italy with her conqueror. This army, which 

* Tite in this sense Tueans that extremity whicli is 
nearest the enemy— ns tile de pent, another military term 
which frequently occurs in these details of warlike opera- 
tions, signifies that onii or extremity of the bridge wliich is 
on the enemy’s side. Trans. 


* This preclletion wis made the 5th June, 1706. 
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li;ul to thr()up;U tho IMiLelc Forost, the Voral- 
liov^, (lud t\\u d'yvolj could uot iindvc iu Icaa than 
a inontli. Itonapuido liad thci'clbro time to finish 
every tiling in lii'^ roar without removing too fur 
from the AdigOj and so aa to bo able by si niern 
retrograde nuircli to bring liiinaelf again iii face of 
the enemy, 

It w!\a indeed time that he ahoiild consider what 
was to 1)0 done with the rest of Italy. U'he pre- 
fienoe of the French army there called forth opinions 
with extiMovdinary rapidity. Tho Venetiiui pro- 
vinces could no longer endure the aristocratic yoke. 
Tlie city of Brescia inanifeatod a strong Inclination 
to revolt. Thronghonlall Lombardy, and especially 
in Milan, public opinion was making rapid progress. 
The duchies of Modena and Reggio, the Legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, would no longer have 
either their old duke or the pope. In return, the 
adverse party became more hostile. The Genoese 
aristocracy was very unfavourably disposed, and 
were coiiaidi’riiig how they could execute some 
adverse moveinonts on our rear. Gerola, the Aus- 
trian minister, was the secret instigator of all these 
designs. Tho .state of Genoa was full of petty 
fiefs, holdcn of the empire. Tho Genoese nobles 
invested with these fiefs collected deserters, ban- 
ditti, Austrian prisoners who liad contrived to 
ojicapo, ami tluj Piedmontese soldier's who had 
been di&bauded, and formed irregular troops of 
light infantry known by tho name of Barbets. 
They infested the Apennines at the place where the 
Fnmeh army had entered j they stopped the 
couriers, \iluudoi’cd our convoys, aUmghtcred the 
Freneli dutacUniL'Uta when tliey were not numo- 
roUH enough to defoud themaolvoa, and kept tho 
road to Franco in u clistuvljcd state. In Tuscany, 
the English hud made thomsolves masters of tho 
port of Leghorn, owing to tho protection of tho 
governor, and French commereo was treatod ua 
that of un enemy. Lastly, Romo was luakliig 
Iiohtile preparations ; England promised I\er a few 
thousand men; and Naples, always agitated by the 
caprices of a violent queen, promised a forinidable 
arinanieiit. Tlic imbecile king, leaving his amuse- 
ment. of fishing for a short time, had publicly 
iiiiplured the aid of Heaven. He had in a solemn 
ceremonial stripped himself of his royal ornaments, 
and laid them at the foot of the altar. The wliole 
populace of Naples had .applauded this .act, and 
uttered horrible yells, and a multitude of wretches, 
incapable of handling a musket or facing a French 
bayonet, demanded arms, and insisted on inarching 
against oui' army. 

AUliongh these movements caused no alarm in 
Bon.aparte, so long as ho had means of employing 
bix thousand men, he had no time to lose in repi'ess- 
iiig them, before the arrival of the new Austrian 
army, which called for the presence of all his 
forces on the Adige. Bonuparte began to receive 
from tho army of the Alps some remforcemeuts, 
which allowed him to employ fifteen thousand 
men in the blockade of Mantua and of the citadel 
of Milan, uiicl twenty thousand in pi’otccting the 
Adige, and to despatch a division upon the Po, 
to execute his plaiiK relative to the south of 
Italy. 

lie repaired first to Milan, to cause the 
trenches to bo. opened around the citadel, and to 
hasten its surrender. lie ordered Augeteau, who 


was on the Minrio, V(>ry near Iho I‘o, to orosa 
that river at Ihu'go Forto, and lo march njuni 
Bologna; and lie directed VaiihiUM lo pi’occeil )Vo)n 
Tortona to Modena wi(li four or (ivo thoUHaiid 
men, who had come from tho Alps. In this iiian- 
iiur lie could send eight or nine thousand men into 
Iho Lcglltions of Bologna and Ferrara, and threaten 
the entire Foiunsuln. 

He awaited for some days the suhsiding of iho 
inundations on tho Lower I’o, before lie net lii»i 
columns in motion. But tho court of Naples, us 
imbecile AS it was violent, had passed from a slate 
of fury to dejection. On reeeiving intelligence of the 
recent victories of tlic French in Uiiper Italy, it 
had sent Prince BclinoiiLe-Pigiuitelli to make its 
submissiou to tlic compiorov. Bonaparte lad'erred 
the' question of peace to the direetory, but be 
thought it right to grant an armialice. It did 
not suit him to push on so far as Naples with 
a few thousand men, and especially while lie was 
in the act of waiting for the arrival of the Aus- 
trians. 

It was enough for him at that moment lo disarm 
that power, to deprive Rome of its support, and 
to embroil it with the allied powers, lie could not 
impo.se levies on it, aa bo did on the potty princes 
whom he bad cmtirely in his power, but it engaged to 
open all her ports to tho French, to withdraw from 
England five sail of tlio line, and a groat number 
of trigates fnrnisbcd by her ; and lastly, to with- 
draw from Austria the two tbousand fimr lumdred 
horse who were serving in her Dinks. Tliis division 
of cavalry was to remain soquofiterod In the \uiw(‘r 
of Bonaparte, who was to have a right to mnUe 
it prisoner on tho first violation of the nriiiiHtioe. 
Bonaparte knew very well that .huoIi terms would 
not please the government; lint at the moment it 
was of conseqinmee to him that ho sliuiild not ho 
harassed in hi.s rear, and he demanclod no mere than 
he believed would ensure it. The king of Naples 
having hiibniittod, the pope could not robist ; so 
that at that time tlio expedition to the right of 
the Po reduced itself, just as lie desired, (o an 
expedition of a few days, and he returned to tho 
Adige, 

Me signed this armistice, and then sot out to 
cross the Po, and to pul, himself at the head of the 
two eolmnna, which lie was leading against the 
atatOH of tlie Cluireh, Vaubois’ cohunii eoniiiig from 
the Alps to reinforce him, aa well as Angcreaii’a, 
which was making a retrograde movement from 
the Miucio upon the Po. Ho attached great im- 
portance to tho skuation of Genoa, beeauao it ivas 
placed on one of the two roads loading to France, 
and because its senate had always demonblratecl 
energy. He was aAvare that lie ought to have de- 
manded the expulbion of twenty feudatory families 
of Austria and Naples to ensure the aupremaev of 
France in that state; but he had no orders on that 
subject, and ho was, moreover, afraid of revo- 
iutioiiizhig. He contented himself, iherefore, with 
addi'essing a letter to the senate, in which he in- 
sisted that the governor of Novi, who had pro- 
tected the banditti, should be punished in an ex- 
emplary manner, and that the Austrian minister 
should be driven from Genoa. He then required 
an absolute explanation. “ Can you,” ho asked, 

or can you not, clear your territory of the mur- 
derers who infest it? If you cannot talie mea- 
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aurc 9 , I will lake them for you. 1 will eauao the 
towns and villages to bo burned in wliieli a murder 
shall be committed; I will cause the houses to be 
burned that shall afford an asylum to the mur- 
derers, and punish in an exemplary nianuer the 
magistrates who shall tolerate tlicra. The murder 
of a Frenchman shall bring woe upon whole com- 
niuucs who have not prevented it.” As he was 
well aware of tlie delaj’a attendiug diplomacy, ho 
sent Murat, his aid-de-camp, to carry his letter, 
and to read it himself to the senate. There 
must be,” he observed, writing to Faypoult, the 
minister, “ some kind of communication that shall 
electrify tliese personages.” At the same time he 
despatched Lannes with twelve hundred men to 
inflict puniahraciit upon the imperial fiefs. The 
I mansion of Augustin Spinola, the principal insti- 
gator of the revolt was burned. The Barbeta taken 
in arms were shot without mercy. The senate of 
Genoa, in consternation, displaced the governor of 
Novi, dismissed Gerola the minister, and promised 
to guard the roads by its own troops. The Neapo- 
litan government sent Vincent Spinola to Paris, to 
come to an arrangement with the Directory in 
respect of all matters in dispute, the indemnity due 
for the ]\{Qcleste frigate, the expulsion of the 
feudatory families, and the recal of the exiled 
fauilUes. 

Bonaparte next proceeded to Modena, where he 
arrived on the lat Mo.ssidor (June Jflfch), and on 
tho same day Augereau ontored Bologna. 

The enthuaiasiu of the Modenese was extreme. 
They went forth to meet liim, and sent a deputa- 
tion to compliment him. Tho princij)al amongst 
them beset him with solicitations, and implored 
him to emancipate them from the yoke of their 
duke, who had carried off the fruits of his exac- 
tions to Venice. As the regency left by the duke 
had faithfully adhered to the terms of the armi- 
stice, and Bonaparte had no reason to exercise the 
rights of conquest on the duchy, he could not 
satisfy the Modenese ; it was, moreover, a ques- 
tion which in policy had better be deferred. He 
contented himself with holding out hopes, and re- 
commended them to be quiet. He set out for 
Bologna. The fort of Urbino was on his route ; 
and this was the first fortified town belonging to tho 
pope. He caused it to be summoned; the citadel 
surrendered. It contained sixty pieces of cannon, 
of large calibre, and a few hundred men. Bona- 
parte sent off this heavy artillery for Mantua, to 
be employed in the siege. He arrived at Bologna, 
whither Augereau’s division had preceded him. 
The rejoicinga of the inhabitants were most ani- 
mated. Bologna is a city of about fifty thousand 
souls, magnificently built, celebrated for its artists, 
its scholars, and its university, AiTection for 
France, and hatred for the Holy See, were there 
carried to the highest pitch. Bonaparte was not 
afraid to suffer sentiments of liberty to burst forth 
at that place; for he was in the possessions of a 
declared enemy, the pope, and it was in every 
respect allowable that he should exercise the right 
of conquest. The two Legations of Ferrara and 
Bologna beset him with their deputies; and he 
granted them a provisional independence, pro- 
mising to get it recognized at the peace. 

The Vatican was in alarm, and immediately sent 
a negotiator to make the best tenns he could. 


D’Azara, tho Spauiah ambassador, celebrated for 
his abilities and his partiality for France, and the 
minister of a friendly power, wtva selected for this 
purpose. He had already negotiated for the duke 
of Pai*ma. lie amved at Bologna to lay tho 
tiara at the feet of tho viefcorions republic. Con- 
sistent with liis original design, Bonaparte, who 
would not yet either pull down or build up, re- 
quired in tho first place that the Legations of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara should remain independent, 
that the city of Ancona should receive a French 
garrison, that tho pope should give twenty-one 
millions in corn and cattle, and one hundred pic- 
tures or statues; these terms were accepted. 
Bonaparte had a long conversation with D’Azara, 
and left him full of enthusiasm. He wrote a letter, 
in the name of the republic, to Orianl, the cele- 
brated astronomer, deairing to see him. That 
modest and erudite man was dumbfounded in the 
presence of the young conqueror, and evinced his 
respect by his confusion. Bonaparte neglected no 
opportunity of showing his respect for Italy, and 
to awaken her pride and her patriotism, This was 
not the act of a barbarous conqueror, come to 
commit spoliations, but a hero of liberty, come to 
rekindle the torch of geuius in the ancient Und of 
civilization. Ho left Mongo, Bertholet, and the 
brothers Thouin, whom the directory hud sent to 
him, to select the articles destined for the museums 
of Paris. 

On tho 8th Messidor (June 20) he crossed tho 
Apennines with Vauboia’s division, and entered 
I Tuscany. The duke in alarm sent liis minister 
I Manfrediui to him. Bomiparto assured lum as 
to his uiteiitions, which he kept secret. Mean- 
while his column proceeded by forced marches to 
Leghorn, entered the oity unawares, and took pos- 
session of the English factory, Spaunochi, the 
governor, was seized, thrust into a post-chaise, and 
sent to tho grand-duke, with a letter explaining 
tho motives of this act of hostiUty coimuitted 
agtiinst a fideiidly power. The grand- duke was > 
informed timt his governor had violated every law | 
of neutrality, by injuring French commerce, by 
affording an asylum to the emigrants and to all 
the enemies of the republic; and it was added, that 
out of respect far his authority, he left to him the , 
office of punishing a bad minister. This act of 
vigour proved to all the neutral states that the 
French general would take tlieir government into hia 
own hands if they could not raan.'ige it tlicmselves. 
There was no possibility of sciziug all the vessels of 
the English, but their tr.ade was extremely injured, i 
Bonaparte left a garrison at Leghorn, and ap- 
pointed commissioners to see that every thing 
belonging to the English, the Austrians, and the ' 
Russians, was given up. He then repaired in person 
to Floi'ence, where the grand-duke gave him a 
magnificent reception. Having passed three days 
there, he recrossed tho Po, on his return to hia ' 
head-quarters at Roverbella, near Mantua. Thus , 
twenty days, and one division moving en 6chelon on 
the right of the Po, was sufficient to overawe the 
powers of Italy, and insure tranquillity during the 
renewed contests he had still to maintain against 
the Austrian power. 

While the army of Italy was performing in such 
a glorious manner the task allotted it in the gene- 
ral plan of the campaign, the armies of Germany 
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had not yot pul. thoinaolvoh in motion. Tho clifli- 
ci.Ity of loi'iniiig Htoroa aiul procuring IioraoB had 
ko])!, tlunn hitUorto inauLivo. Auatria, on hoi* part, 
whose intei’ost it was to have opened Hie ciiinpaign 
in a vIgorouH manaer, was mo.4t uiiaccountai»iy 
buhindluuu-l m her projiavationa, so that sho would 
not bo in ii statu to eoimiioncQ lioatililioa before the 
middle of Prairial (tho beginning of June). Her 
armies woro on a formidable foolingj lunl far supe- 
rior to oura. But our aiicccsaes in Italy had 
obliged lier to detach Wurnisor vvitli tliirty thou- 
sand pf lirr beat troops from the Rliiiie, to set 
about collecting and re-organizing the wrecks of 
Beaulieu’s army, Tho Aulic council, who had 
resolved to take tho ofTetisive, and to make the 
heart of our provinces the theatre of war, from 
that time only thought of keeping the defen- 
sive, and opposing our invabion. It would even 
have availed itself of a eoutiiiuance of the armi- 
stice,* but it Was declared at an end, and hostili- 
ties were to commence on the 12th Prairial 

(May 31). 

We have already given an idea of the theatre of 
war. The Rhine and the Danube issuing, the one 
front the high Alps, the eUiei* from the Alps of 
Swabia, after nearing oacii other in the envi- 
rons of tho Bake of Constance, separate, and run, 
the first of tlieni towards the north, and tho second 
fcowar<la tho east of Euro()c. Two transverse and 
almost parallel valleys, those of the Maine and tho 
Nuclear, form as it wore two paasoa through the 
chain of the Swabian Alps into the valley of tho 
Danube, or from the vulloy of tho Danube into that 
of tliG Rhine. 

This theatre of war and tho plan of operation 
which it allowed were not thon so well known as 
they now are, thaulcs to tho models they have since 
afforded. Curtiot, who directed our plsma, had 
created a theory from the celebrated campaign of 
1794, which had gained him ao much glory in 
Europe. At that period the enemy’s centre, iii- 
treuched in the forest of Moriuale, being iinpreg* 
liable, the Fruiich had filed off upon his wings, and 
by attacking them had obliged hiip. to x’etreat. 
This example was deeply engraven on Caniot’s 
I meniory. Endowed wUli an innovating but sya- 
' tematic mind, lie had create<I a. theory in conform- 
ity with that Ciiinpaign, and wiis persuaded that 
it was always requisite to act at once on both 
wings of an army, and to strive invariably to detach 
them. Military men have considered this idea ns 
I a real advance in military science, and aa being 
' far preferable to the system of cordons, tending to 
attaelc the enemy at all points ; but in Carnot’s 
raind it was converted into a settled and dangerous 
system. The circimiatances which here presented 
themselves held out a still stronger inducement to 
follow this system. The army of iJie Sambro and 
Meuse, and that of the Rhine and Moselle, were 
both placed upon the Rhino at points very far dis- 
tant from one another; two valleys ran off at 
these points, and debouched upon the Danube. 
These then were adequate motives for Carnot ty 
‘form the French into two columns; one of which, 
ascending along tho Maine, the other along the 
Neckar, should thus contrive to fall upon the wings of 
the unperval army, and to force them to retrograde 
upon the Danube. He therefore directed generalb 
Jourdan and Moreau to set out, the former from 


Dusscldorf, tho latter from Strashuvg, and to atl- 
vance hoparatoly into Gonnany. Asa great oii}i(.!iin 
and a shrewd critic have i'emai'k<'<l, and as racln 
havosjneo proved, to hmm oncHolf inlo 1 wo diviHionH 
was at once to give the enemy tlie power as w<*!l an 
the idea of concentnitiiig liimst'lf, ami of over- 
wlieliiung with tho entire maHS of iii.s forccH one or 
other of tliesc two divUionb. Clerlait laid nearly 
jievformcd this niiuimuvro in the late campaign, by 
first driving Jourdaii back upon the Lower lUiinc, 
and then falling upon the lines of Mont'/. If even 
tlic enemy’s general had not been a superior man, 
we forced him to adopt tliis plan, and furnished 
hini with an idea his own talent ought to have 
suggested. « 

The invasion was therefore settled on this 
defective aiTangonioiit. Tiie racans of execu- 
tion were as badly conceived as the plan itself. 
The line which separated the armies ran up the 
Rhine from Dussoldorf to Bingen, then described 
an arc from Bingen to Manhciin, by the base of 
the Vosges, and followed tlic Rhino again to Bale. 
Carnot’s intention was that Jourdan’s army, de- 
bouching hy Dusseldorf and the oxfi'omity of the 
bi'idgo (tete de -pont) of Neuwied, hIiouUI crobs, to 
the number of forty thousand lucij, to tho right 
bank to get at the onoiny there; that the rumaindur of 
tliat lU’iny, twenty-five thousand strong, stjtting out 
from Mayonce, unde)» t)ie comnnind of Marcean, 
should ascend tho Rhino, and filing olV in the 
rear of AforeiLii, slunild furtively crosH tlio river 
in the environs of Stvasbnrg. Cionerals Jour- 
dan and Moreau joined in representing the incon- 
veniences of this plan to tho directory, dourdaii, 
reduced to forty thousand men on tho Bower 
Rhine, might be overwhelmed and dontroyed, while 
the rest of hia army Avould Iohc incalcuhiblo tinm. 
in aacending from Montz to Strasbnrg, Jt was 
iniich more natural that tho passage near iStras- 
burg should be effected by tlie right oxtroinlcy of 
Moreau. This mode of proceeding was quite as 
coiisiatent with seeresy as the oilier, and would not 
occasion a loss of valuable time to tho armies. 
This modification was admitted. Jourdan, availing 
liimself of the two fortified extremities of the 
bridge {deux fetes do pout) he had at Duaseldorf and 
Neuwied, was to cross first, to draw the enemy 
upon him, and thus to divert his attention from the 
Upper Rhine, where Moreau had to effect a pas- 
sage by main force. 

The plan being thus fixed, preparations were 
made for putting it into execution. The armies of 
tlie two nations wei’C nearly equal in force. Since 
the departure of 'Wurmsur, the Austrians had on 
the whole line of the Rhine one hundred and fifty 
and a few odd thousand men, c.aiitoned from be- 
tween Bdle up to the environs of Dusscldorf, The 
French had as many, without reckoning forty 
thousand appointed to protect Holland, and main- 
tained at their own expence. There was, however, a 
difference between the two armies. The Auatrians 
had in their one hundred and fifty thousand num, 
neai'ly thirty-eight thousand liorse, and one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand foot. The French had 
more than one hundred and thirty thousand foot, 
but at most only fifteen or eighteen tliousaiid 
horse. This superiority in cavalry gave tl\e Aus- 
trians a great advantage, especially in reu’oatiiig. 
The Austrians had another advantage, that of 
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coj)iiH-uidc (1 l)_y ji ainglc! guiiortil. iSiJicc tlic 
(lG\)artui'e of Wurnihor, llio two iinpci'ial ariniea 
had bfCM jjlaced midcT tho .sii|>ri‘mo coiunuitul of 
the .>oung archduke Cliarlohj who had already 
di'^tinguifahed liiinself at Turcoingj and from whose 
tak-uts much was aujruvcd. The Frouch had two 
excellent, geiicralH, but acting faejnu'ateiy, at a great 
distance from one another, and under the direc- 
tion of a cahiuot two hundred leagues from the 
theatre of the war. 

The armistice expired on the lltli Prairial (Ma 3 r 
30). Hostilities commenced by a general recon- 
noitring of the advanced posts. Jourdan’a army 
extended, as we liave seen, from tlie environs of 
Meutz to Dusseldovf. He had at Husaeldorf a Xtu 
dc pont for debouching on the right bank; he cmild 
then ascend between the Prussian line of neutrality 
and the Rhine, to the banks of the Lahn, with a 
view to proceed from the Lahii to the Maine. 
The Austrians hud from fifteen to twenty thousaud 
men under the prince of Wirternberg scattered 
between Mentz and Dusaeldorf. Jourdaii caused 
Kldber to debouch by Dusseldorf with twenty-five 
thousand men. That general made the Austriaiia 
fall back, beat them on the IGth Prairial (June 4) 
at AUenkircheii, and ascended the right bank be- 
tween the line of neutrality ami the hlaiiie. When 
ho had proceeded to the height of Neinvied, and 
luul covered that debouchc, Oourdaii, availing 
liimself of the bridge wliicli lie had at that 
point, crossed the river with part of bis troops, and 
rejoiiu'd ICIdljcr on the right bank. Ife thus found 
himself with nearly forty-live thousand men on the 
Lahn, on tlie 17th (June 6). lie had left Marceau 
with thirty thoiiaand inon before Meutz. The urch- 
diiko Charles, who was near Meutz, on learning that 
the French were i‘ 0 ])oating the irruption of the pre- 
ceding year, and wore again debouching by Dus- 
seldorf and Nonwied, crossed wdfch part of lib. 
forces to the right bank, to oppose their march. 
Jourdan purposed to attack the corps of the prince 
of Wirteinberg before lie should be reinforced; 
but being obliged to defer his intention for a day, 
he lost the opportunity, and was himself attacked 
atWetzlar nn the I9th (June 7). He proceeded 
along the Lahii, having his riglit on the Bliine, and 
his left on Wetzlur. The archduke, pressing with 
the mass of his forces on Wetzlar, beat his left 
extremity, formed by Lefdvro’s division, and 
obliged it to retreat. Jourdan, beaten on the 
left, was obliged to support himself ou his right, 
which was close to the Rhine; and was thus 
driven toward that river. To avoid being thrown 
into it, he must attack the archduke. In. this event 
he would be obliged to fight with his back to the 
Rhine; ho might thus, in case of defeat, have to 
regain with dihiciilfcy Ida bridges’ .at Neuwied and 
Dusseldorf, and perhaps suffer a fatal defeat. A 
battle would therefore be dangerous and perhaps 
useless, since he had accomplished his object by 
attracting the attention of the enemy, and drawing 
off the Austrian forces from the tfpper to the 
Lower Rhine. He thought it best therefore to 
fall back, and gave orders for reti’eat, which was 
effected coolly and firmly. He recrossed at Neu- 
wied, and directed Kleber to descend again to Dus- 
seldorf, and there return to the left bank. He 
recommended to him to march slowly, but not to 
involve himself in any serious action. Kleber, 


(incling himself loo elosoly pres?»eil atUkmutli, mid 
hurried away ]»y liis martial fueling, insrantly 
faced about, and made a vigorou-. bat iViiitloss 
attack upon tlie enemy; after w Idcli be regiiinud bis 
intrenched camp at Dusseldorf. Jourdan in advan- 
cing for the purpose of afterwards falling back, had 
peiT'urmod a thankless lask for the benefit of the 
anny of the Rliiue. Misiuforined persons might 
in fact consider this manceuvre as a defeat; but the 
devutedness of that brave general disregarded evej’v 
consideration, and ho w.uted to resume the offen- 
sive, till the army of the Rhine should liave de- 
rived the re({uired advantage from the diversion 
that lie had just effected. 

Mureim, who had displayed a discretion, firm- 
ness, and coolness not often perceptible in the o])e- 
rations in which he had been jireviously engaged 
in tho north, made the iieccsaary arraiigoinents ior 
duly performing hi.s tnsk. He bad resolved to 
cross the Rliiue at Straaburg. This large fortress 
was an excellent point to start fi’oin. He could 
there collect a great number of boats and troops, 
and a large quantity of provisions. Tiie woody 
islands wliich impede the course of the Rhine at 
this point favoured the passage of the river. The 
fort of Kelli, situated on the right bank, might bo 
easily surprised: uiice in our poBsesaiun, it might 
be repaired and cmjiloyod to protect tho bridge 
which was U) be thrown across bolore Strasburg. 

Every tiling being prepared for tins purpose, tind 
the attention of the enemy being directed to tlu* 
Lower Rhino, Moreau ordered, on the 26th Frai- 
rial (June 14), a general attack on the intrenche<l 
camp of Manheim. The object of this attack was 
to fix upon Manlicim tho attention of general La- 
tour, who commanded the troops of the Up]Uir 
Rliine under the arcbdultu diaries, and to confine 
the Austrians witliin their Hue. Tina attack, di- 
rected with skill and vigour, was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Imuicdiatcly afterwards, Moreau de- 
spatched part of his troops to Strasburg. It was 
reported that they were going to Italy, and provi- 
sions were bespoken for them all through Fraiiche- 
Corat€, in oi’der to cause tho report to be believed. 
Other ti*oops set out from the environs of Huningcu 
to descend to Strasburg; and tliese it was asserted 
were going intogarrisun at Worins. Tliese move- 
ments were so concerted, that the troops should 
arrive at the destined point on the Sih Measidor 
(Jime 23). Accordingly, on tliat day twenty-eight 
thousand men were collected, cither in the Polygon 
of Strasburg, or in the environs, under the com- 
mand of general Desaix. Ten thousand men were 
to endeavour to cross below Strasburg, in the envi- 
rons of Gambsbeim; and fifteen thousand were to 
pass from Strasburg to Kehl. Ou the evening ol 
the 6th (June 23), tlie gates of Strasburg were 
shut, that information of the passage might not be 
given to the enemy. In the night, the troops pro- 
ceeded in silence towards the river. The boats 
were taken into the Mabile arm of the river, and 
from the Mabile into the Rhine. The large island 
of Ehrlen-Rhine afforded considerable assistance 
to the passage. Tho boats landed tliere two tliou- 
sand six hundred men. These brave fellowg, to 
avoid giving an alarm by the report of fire-arniH, 
rushed with the bayonet upon the troops distri- 
buted over the island, pursued tliem, and did not 
allow them time to break dov-’ii the little bridges 
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wUlch couucctod tli\H islivwl with tho right bai\U, 
Tlioy (ivoBHed tliuHo hridgos cloHe upon the enemy; 
iiiul though iiciLhertho artillory or tho cavalry conld 
follow thuni, they ventured to debouch by them- 
stdves in tlie exLensivo plain which borders tho 
river, and approached lielil. Tho Swabian coii- 
, tingeut was eneampod at some distance at Will- 
atelt. The deUichmenta which came up from that 
I quarter, and esjjccially the cavalry rendered the 
situation of the French infantry, that had been so 
venturesome as to debauch on tne right bank, very 
critical. It lieaitated not however to despatch 
tlia boats wliich had brought it, for the purpose of 
getting asaiatance, and thus to compromise its 
retreat, Moro troops came up; they advanced 
upon ICehl, attacked the iiitrenchments with the 
bayonet, and carried them. The artillery found in 
the fort was immediately turned upon the enciuy’s 
troops coining from Willatelt, and they were re- 
pulsed. A bridge was then thrown over from 
Strasburg to Kehl, and finished the next day, the 
7th (Juno 26th). The whole army now crossed ifc. 
The ten thousand men scut to Gambsheim were 
unable to attempt the passage, on account of the 
rising of the river. They went up to Strasluu'g, 
and crossed there by means of the bridge which 
had been just before thrown over it. 

This operation had been executed with secrecy, 
precision, and boldness; but tho distribution of the 
Austrian troops from BAle to Manhoim served 
inaloi’ially to dimiiiiali tlio difficulty and tho merit 
of it. Tlie prince of Coud^ was with three thousand 
eiglit hundred man in tlio direction of tho Upper 
Rhino, at Broisach; the Swabian contingent, to the 
luinibcr of seven tlioufiaud five hundred, was at 
WilstcLt, at the height of Strasburg; and nearly | 
eight thousand men under Stavrai wore encamped | 
between Strasburg nnd Manheim. Tho enemy’s ' 
forces, therefore, were not formidable at this point, 
but this advantage was peculiarly owing to the 
secrecy of the passage, and that secrecy to tho pru- 
dence with which it had been prepared. 

This situation afforded occasion for the most 
splendid triumpljs. If Moreau had acted with the 
rapidity of the conqueror of Montenotte, he might 
have fallen upon the corps scattered along the 
river, destroyed them one after the other, and 
even managed to overwlielrn Latour, who recrossed 
from Manheira to the right bank, and who at the 
moment had at most no more than thirty-six thou- 
sand men. He might thus have put the whole 
army of tho Upper Rhine hors de combat, before 
the archduke Charles could return from tho banks 
of the Lahu, History shows us that despatch is all- 
powerful in war, as in all situations of life. Anti- 
cipating the enemy, it destroys in detail ; striking 
blow after blow, it gives him no time to recover 
himself, destroys his self-control, and deprives him 
of his presence of mind and courage. But this 
celerity, of which we have just seen such glorious 
examples on the Alps and on the Po, pre-supposes 
something more than mere activity ; it presumes 
a great object, a great inind to conceive it, and 
great passions to venture upon its accomplishment. 
No great exploit is to be accomplished without the 
aid of the passions, and without the ardour and 
the boldness they impart to reflection and zeal. 
Moreau, a man of luminous and resolute mind, did 
not possess that impetuous ardour which in the 
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trUmiio, in war, ai\d in all situaliuiis, huvvi(‘s nu'n 
nwiiy, and clevatos tlu’iii in spito of thonisolvos to 
great fortunes. 

Moreau wiis occiipii'd from Lho Tl\i to the lOtli 
Mesaidor (June 2511i to the in getting his 

divisions together on tho right bank of tho Rliine. 
Saint-Cyr’s division, wliicli ho had loft at Man- 
heim, was coming by forced marches. Wliilo 
waiting for that division, he had in Ida own hiuids 
fifty-threo tlioiiaand men, and he saw some twenty 
tliouaaiid scattered around liim. On tho 10th 
(June 28th) lie ordered the attack on ton thousand 
Austrians intrenched on the Rencheu, beat them, 
and took eight hundred jDriaoners. The wreck of 
this division fell back on Latour, w\\o was ascend- 1 
ing the right bank. On the 12Lh (June 30th) ^ 
Saiiit-Cyr having arrived, the whole army was 
beyond the river. It presented a mass of seventy- 
one thousand men, of whom sixty-three thousand 
were infantry and six thousand were cavalry. 
Moreau gave the right to Ferino, the centre to 
Sahit-Cyr, tlie left to Dcsaix, He stationed him- 
self at the foot of tho Black Mountains. 

Tlie Swabian Alps form a chain which, as is 
well known, turns the Danube to the east and the 
Rhine to Uie north. It is llivough these niountains 
that tho Neclnir and the Maine make their wind- 
ings towards the Rhine. Thewe are mountains of 
moderate height, covered with wood, and intor- 
aectod by naiTow defiles. Tho valley of tho llliino 
18 aeparatod from tliat of the Nockar by a cluiin 
called tho Black Mountains. Moreau, iraiisferrud 
to the right bank, was now at the foot of llioHu 
Black Mountains. IIo would have to pnna ovit 
them before he could deboucli in tbo valluy of tho 
Neckar. The Swabian coulingent and Condu’w 
regiment were ascending louanlH Switzovlaiul, lo 
guard the upper passes of tho Black MoimlaiuH. 
Latour, with the principal corps, was coining from 
Manheim for the purposo of Rccuring the lower 
passes by Radstadt, Ettlingcu, and Pforzheim. Mo- 
reau might without inconvenience have disre- 
garded the detachments retiring toward Switzer- 
land; and if he liad boi'iie down vvitli lho oniiro 
mass of his forces ujion Latour, lie must infallibly 
have overwhelmed him. He might Lhoii have de- 
bouched as conqueror in the valley of tho Ncukar, 
before the archduke Charles. But, as a prudent 
general, he committed to Ferino the duty of fol- 
lowing with his right the detaulied corps of the 
Swabians and of Condd; lie despatched Saint-Cyr 
with tho centre direct for Lhe monntains, for tho 
purpose of occupying certain heights, and himself 
skirted tli© foot of them to descend to Radstadt 
before Latour. This march was the result both 
of his own caution and of Carnot’s plan. He 
wished to protect himself at every point, and at tho 
same time to extend liis line towards Switzerland, 
that he might be ready to support by the Alps the 
array of Italy. Moreau set hirnself in motion on 
the I2lh (June SOthV He marched between the 
Rhine and the mountains, over an unequal coun- 
try thick witli woods and intcrsecled by toiTciita, 
He advanced with circumspection, and did not 
arrive at Radstadt till the 15th (July 3d). He 
was still in time to overwhelm Latour, who had 
not yet been rejoined by the archduke Charles. 
That prince, after receiving intelligence of the 
I passage, was coming by forced marchca with a 
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reinforcement of twenty-five thousand men. He 
left tlhcty-six tliouaaiul on the Lahii, and twenty- 
seven thoiiaand before Mtmtz, to make bead 
a'uiingt Jourdan, the whole under tho command of 
general Warteusleben. He made all possible haatc, 
but the heads of his columns were still at a gi’cat 
distance. Latour, after leaving a garrison in Man- 
heinij had at most thirty-six thousand men. He 
was ranged along the Murg, which falls into the 
Rlunoj having his left at Gernsbach, in the moun- 
tains; liis centre at tlicir foot, towards Kuppen- 
heimj a little in advance of the Murg; his riglit in 
the plain along the woods of Niederbuhl, which 
extend to the banks of the Rhine; and his reserve 
at Radstadfc. It would have been imprudent in 
Latour to fight before the arrival of the archduke 
Charles. But feeling more confident in his posi- 
tion, he was for making a stand, for the purpose of 
covering the great road which leads from Radstadt 
to the Neekar. 

Moreau had only his left wing with him: his 
centre, under Saint-Cyr, had stayed behind, to take 
possession of some posts in the Black Mountains. 
This circumstaiioe made up for the inequality of tlie 
forces. On tlie 17th (July B) he attacked Latom*. 
His troops beliaved witJi great intrepidity, carried 
the position of Gernsbach on the Upper Murg, and 
ponebratod to Knppeuheim, towards the centre of 
the enemy’s position. Bnt in the plain his divi- 
sions found it ilifiioult to debouch under the fire 
of tlio artillery and in the front of the numerous 
Austrian cavalry. They nev(n*tholcss eaino up to 
Niederbuhl and Radstadt, and Rucceeded in making 
themselves masters of the Murg at all points. A 
thousand prisoners wore taken. 

Moreau halted on tlie field of battle, without 
caring to pursue tlic enemy. Tlio archduke had 
not yot arrived, and lie could still havo over- 
wholincd Latour; but, finding his troops too much 
fatigued, he deemed it necessary to bring Saint- 
Cyr to him, tiiaC ho might act with a grc.ater mass 
of force; and howaited till the 21st (July 9) before 
making a new attack. This interval of four days 
allowed tlie archduke to arrive with a reinforce- 
ment of twenty-five thousand men, and afforded 
the enemy an equal chance in the confilct. 

The relative position of the two armies was 
nearly the same. They were both in a line per- 
pendicular with the Rhine, with one wing in the 
mountains, the centre at the foot of them, and the 
left in the woody and marshy plain which lays 
along the liver. Moreau, who was slow of appre- 
hension, but soon conviiwed, because he retained 
that even temper which allowed him to correct his 
errors, became sensible, when engaged at Radstadt, 
of the importance of bringing his princip«'il exer- 
tions to bear in the mountains. In fact, be who 
could obtain the possession of; them would have 
the outlets to the valley of the Neekar, the princi- 
pal object in dispute ; he could also fall upon his 
adversary, and drive him into the Rhine. Moreau 
had au additional reason for fighting in the moun- 
tains; this was ill's superiority in infantry, and his 
inferiority in cavalry. The archduke was quite as 
sensible as himself of the importance of establish- 
ing himself there, but he had in liis numerous 
squadrons a strong reason too for keeping in the 
plain. He corrected the position taken by Latour ; 
he stationed the Saxons in the mountains, to extend 


I hia line in front of Moroau ; bo sent reinforce- 
ments to the level eminence ^ plateau ) of Rotheiisol, 
on whicli his left had fortified itself ; be deployed 
bis centre at the foot of the mountains in advance 
of Malscli, and his cavalry in the plain. He meant 
to attack on the 22d (July 10). Moreau anticipated 
him, and attacked him on the 21sfc (July 9). 

General Saint-Cyr, whom Moreau had brought 
back to him, and who formed the right, attacked 
the level eminence of llothensol. He displayed 
that precision, and that apHtiiile of manceuvring, 
which distinguished him throughout his glorious 
career. Being unable to dislodge the enemy Irom 
a formidable position, he surrounded him with 
riflemen, and then made the experiment of charg- 
ing, and feigned a flight, to induce the Austrians to 
quit their position and to pursue the French. This 
Btatagem was successful; the Austrians, seeing the 
French advance, and then flea in disorder, dashed 
after them. General Saint-Cyr, who had troops 
ready, then launched them upon the Austrians, 
who had quitted their position, and made him- 
self master of the plateau. From that moment 
he kept advancing, intimidated the Saxons des- 
tined to attack our right, and obliged them to 
full buck. At Malscli, in the centre, Desaix liad 
a brisk action with the Austrians, took and lost 
that village, and finished the combat by taUing 
possession of the terminating licigbts that run 
towards the base of tlie mountains. In tlio plain 
our cavalry Imd not been engaged, and Moreau 
had kept on the skirt of the woods. 

The battle was therefore indecisive, excepting 
in the mountains, Jiut that was the important 
point ; for, in following up Ins successes, Moreau 
might e.xtend his riglit wing around tho archduke, 
take from him the avenues to the valley of the 
Neekar, and drive him into the Rhine. It ia true 
that the archduke, if he lost the mountains which 
were his chief support, could in his turn deprive 
Moreau of the Rhine, which was auva ; he might 
renew his effort in the plain, beat Desaix, and, ad- 
vancing along the I^hine, blow Moreau into the 
air. On these occasions it is the least bold who is 
compromised ; it is lie who fancies that he ia cut 
off who really is so. The archduke deemed it 
prudent to retire, lest he might by a hazardous 
movement compromise the Austrian monarchy, 
which had no other support than its army. This 
resolution, which led to the retreat of the impe- 
rial armies, and exposed Germany to an invasion, 
has been cen.sured. We mayadmire those glorious 
and noble flights of genius which obtain great 
results at the expense of great dangers ; but we 
must not regulate our actioas by their example. 
Prudence is no more Chan a duty in the siCuation 
in which the archduke was, and we cannot blame 
him for having retreated, in order to reach the 
valley of the Neekar before Moreau, and thus protect 
the hereditary states. Accordingly, he immediately 
formed the resolution of abandoning Germany, 
which no line was capable of protecting, and ascen d- 
ing the Maine and the Neekar to the grand line of 
the hereditary states, that of the Danube. This 
river, covered by the two forti’cases of Uln\ and 
Ratisbon, was the bulwark upon which Austria 
could most depend. In concentrating his forces 
there, the ai-chduke was at home, d clteml on a large 
river, with forces equal to those of the enemy. 
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with Lho powi'i’ of coiunuiiuliny oporatioiiH on both 
banks, and of ovorwhohniiig ouo of tho two iiivjul- 
hiu; arniiofl. Th(i onoiny, on Llio contrary, was far 
iroiu lionio, at an nunionso distance from his pro- 
ttx’ting point, without that su])erioTity of forces 
whioli cnmpciisatca for the danger of remote posi- 
tion, wL(.h the disadvantage of a frightful country 
to traverae for iuvaaiim or retreat; and lastly, with 
the inconvcnicnco of being divided into two divi- 
aiona and commanded by two generals. Thus tlie 
Imperialists would gain in approaching the Danube 
all that the French would lose. But to insure all 
these advanUgeSj the archduke should arrive at the 
Danube without defeat ; and after that, it was to 
retire with firmness, but without exposing hiniaelf 
to the risk of any engagement. 

After leaving garrisons at Mentz, Ehrenbreit- 
sieiii, Cassol, and Manheim, he ordered Wartens- 
leben to retire foot by foot througli the valley of 
the Alaine, and to gain the Danube, fighting daily, 
and sufficient to keep up the confidence of hia 
troops, blit not enough to hazard them in a general 
action, lie did the same with liis own army ; he 
took it to rforzhtiim in the valley of the Neckar, 
and halted there no longer than was requisite to 
rolJect his artillery, and to allow it time for retreat. 
Wartunsiehen Cell bade with thirty thousand foot 
and (ilteeu Uiouaaiid lior&e ; the archduke with 
forty thausiind infantry and oightocn thousand 
cavalry ; ninounbing, in tho whole, to one hundred 
and tliroo thousand inon. Tho remainder was in 
fortrcssses, or had lilod olf by tho Upper* Rhino 
hUo Switzerland, l)ot'orc gouoral Ferino, who com- 
manded Moreau's right. 

No sooner hitd Moreau influenced the rcti’eat of 
the Aiiatriana, than Jourdau’s army again crossed 
the Rhine at Dua&iddorf and Neuwiod, making its 
movements as it had always done, and proceeded 
towards the Lahii, so as to subsequently debouch 
into the valley of the Maine. Tlie French armies 
advanced therefore in two columns along tho 
Maine and the Neckar, following the two imperial 
annies, which made a most admirable retreat. 
The numerous squadrons of the Austrians, hover- 
ing in the rear-giuird, overawed by their mass, 
protected their infantry from our assaults, and frus- 
trated all our efforts to break their lino. Moreau, 
wlio had no fortress to maslt on leaving the Rhine, 
inarched with seventy-one thousand men. Jounlan, 
who had to blockade Meiitz, Casscl, and Fdu’en- 
breitstein, and who had been obliged to devote 
twenty-seven tliousand men to these vanous pur- 
poses, inarched with only forty-six thousand, and 
was hardly superior to Wartensleben. 

According to Carnot’s defective plan, it was 
still necessary to extend our line beyond the wings 
of the enemy, that is to say, to depart from the es- 
sential object, that of a junction of the two armies. 
This junction would have enabled the French to 
bring upon the Danube a mass of one hundred and 
fifteen or twenty thousand men, — an enormous, an 
overwhelming mass, which would have thrown out 
all the calculations of the ai’chduUe, foiled all his 
efforts to concentrate himself, crossed the Danube 
before his face, taken Ulm, and fi'om that protect- 
ing point threatened Vienna, and shaken the impe- 
rial throne^ 

• The reader is referred to the arguments of Napoleon, 
which he haa iUuslrAted hy such notable precedents. 


Til coiifunnily with CarnotV jilan, Mon'au was 
to bo supported by tho Uppiu* Rhino and ihn Uppor 
Danube, siud Jourdan towards llolnunia, Moreau 
wasfurniahed with nn addiLitnial roason for mlpport- 
iiig liiiiiHclfon lluH point, namely, tlus possibility of 
cmiittuinieating with tho sinuy of Italy by the 
Tyrol, which pi*eau])]>D.SL'd tho execution of lho 
gigantic plan of Bonaparte, very jivopcrly dlaeoiin- 
teiiaiicod by the directory. As Moreau wished at 
the aaino time not to be too far separated ivotn 
Jourdan, and to extend bis loft hand to him while 
ho gave the right to the army of Italy, ho was aeon 
on the banks of the Neckar occupying a liiieof liity 
leagues, doiirdan, on his part, directed to oxIlmuI 
his lino in front of Wartensleben, was obliged to 
separate from Morenu ; and as Wartensleben, a 
mere ordinary general, eom]jrchondiiig nothing of 
the archduke’s plan, instead of appruacliing the 
Danube, proceeded towards Bohemia with the in- 
tention ol protecting it, Jourdan, in order to stretch 
his line beyond Wartensleben’s, was obliged to ex- 
tend himself moi’o ami more. Thus the two hostile 
armies were boLli doing contrary to what they 
ought to iiave done. There was tliis difference 
between Wartonslebcn and Jourdan, that the for- 
mer neglected an oxccllont order, and tlie laitiu* 
was obliged to comply with a bad one. Wartens- 
lebeu’s fault was bis own, Jourdaii’s was that of 
Carnot the director. 

Moreau fought a battle nt Canstadt for tho 
passage of the Neckar, and tlicn penetmtud into 
the (lollies of the Alb, a chain of mountains sepa- 
rating tho Neckar from tho Datiuhe, aw the Black 
Mountains separate it from the Rbiiu'. IIo elenrcd 
these defiles, and debouched in tho valley of Lho 
Danube, about tho middle of Tliorinidor (tlio (‘lul 
of July), after a month’s march. Jotirdnn, after 
proceeding from the banks of tho Lalin to those of 
the Maine, and fighting a battle at Fricdhi'rg, 
Imitiid before tho city of Frankfurt, whii*h he 
threatened to bombard unless it wore given ii|) to 
him immediately, Tho Austrians complied only 
on condition of a Buspension of hostilities for two 
(lays. This tmoe would allow tlunii to cross tho 
Maine, and to gain a considerable start ; but it 
would save an interesting city, the resources of 
which miglit prove serviceable to the nrmy. Jour- 
dan assented to it. The place was given up (jn I he 
28th Messidor (July 16). Jourdan levied contri- 
butions on this city, but acted with great modera- 
tion, and even displeased his army by the forbear- 
anc(j lie exhibited to an enemy’s country. The 
report of the opulence in which the army of Italy 
lived, had inflamed the imaginations of the army, 
and excited a wish to live in the same manner in 
Germany, Jourdan ascended the Maine, made 
himself master of Wurtzburg on the 7th Thermidor 
(July 25), and then debouched beyoud tlie moun- 
tains of Swabia, on the banks of the Naab, which 
falls into the Danube. He was nearly on a level 
with Moreau, and at the same time, that is, about 
the middle of Thermidor (the beginning of August), 
Swabia and Saxony had acceded to the neutrality, 
sent agents to Paris to treat for peace, and con- 
sented to the levy of contributions. The Saxon and 
Swabian troops retired, and thus reduced tlie Aus- 
trian army by about twelve thousand men, in good 
wooth of little use, and mere fighters without spirit. 

Thus, about the middle of summor, our armies, 
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nijistors of Ttaly, tlio whole of which the^ enn- 
trolled, iimfeLer.H of half of Germany, which they 
had overnm aw far ua the Damibo, thitiatened 
Europe. It was two inontlia &iueo La Vendee had 
been aubdued. One hundred thousand men wsre 


in the west, and lifty thoiiRaiul of (hem might bo 
detached in any direction. The promiat'H held out 
by the directorial government could not bo more 
gloriously ful filled. 


CHAPTER IV. 

INTEENAI, STATE OF FUARCH TOWARDS THE MIDni,E OP THE YEAE 179f», (ypAll TV.) — riNANOIAT. EMnAEllASSMEHTfl 
OF THE GOVEUNMENT. TALL OF TJIP. “mANEATS” AND PAPEll MONEY.— ATTAC K ON TllR CAMP A I' OllESELEC 
HY TUT, JACODJNS. — UENEWAE OF THE PAMILY COMPACT WITIf SI’AIN, ANE INTEHTloN TO J'OJIM A O I' A D liUP LE 
ALLIANCE. — AN EXPEDITION TO IRELAND DKSIONED — NEGOTIATIONS IN ITALY — HOSTILITIES OONTINUEl), 
ARRIVAL OP WURMSER UN THE ADIGC ; VICTORIES OP LONATO AND C ASTIGLIONE.— 0 PE H ATI ON S ON THE 
DANlinE) TIATTLE OT NEUESHEIM; MARCH OP THE ARCIIDUKC AGAINST JOURDAN.— MARCH OP IlONAPAUTE 
TO TIIK Dltr.NTA ; HATTIES UF RQVfiUEDO DASSANO AND SAIHT-OEORGE j RETREAT OF WUllMSER INTO 
JIANTUA. RETURN OF JOURDAN TO THK MAINE} RATTLE OP WORTZEURG} MOREAU’S nETREAT. 


France had never appeared greater abroad than 
during tills summer of 1796; but her internal 
situation was far from eorrcspoiiding with lior ex- 
ternal brilliancy. Paris exhibited a singular spec- 
tacle; the ])atriots, furious ever siueo the appre- 
luiiiaiou of Ihibmuf, Drouet, and their other cluefs, 
©xoerntud tlio govoriuncnt, and no longer desired 
the re]U!blio should gain victories, einco tliey proved 
Iienoiieial to the directoi’y. The declared enemies 
of the rovohiiion stoutly denied Llumi tube victories; 
the ITU'U who w'ore iutUlferont to her success allbctcd 
nottobulievo tliom. 8oine recently euricliedupstiirts, 
wlio doriveil their wealth from jobbing or contrac- 
torship, displayed unbounded luxury, and nuvni- 
festod the riuiHt ungrateful inclifFerotiCQ for that 
revolution which had luado their fortuno. Tliis 
moral state of things was the inevitable result of a 
general lassitude in the nation, of inveterate pas- 
sions in the parties, and of cupidity excited by a 
tiiuinciai crisiB, But still there were republican 
and enthusi.ofltic Frcnclunen, who retained tlieir 
old sentimonta, whose hearts were rejoiced by our 
victories, who so far from denying them, on the 
contrary hailed the tidings of them with delight, 
and pronounced with affection and admiration the 
names of Iloehe, J ourdan, Moreau, and Bonaparte, 
These were desirous that fresh efforts should be 
made, and that the malignants and inclifferents 
should be obliged to contribute with alltheirmeans 
to the glory and the greatness of tho republic. 

In order to tarnish the brilliancy of our triumphs, 
the parties set about vilifying the generals. TJjey 
were particularly inveterate against the youngest 
and the most talented, Bonaparte, whose name had 
ill two months become so glorious. He bad, on the 
13th Venddmiaire, struck great terror into the 
royalists, and they did not spare him in tlieir news- 
papers. It was known that he had manifested a 
very imperious disposition in Italy; people were 
struck by the mannerin which he treated the states 
of that country, granting oi” refusing at pleasure 
armistices which docidecl peace or war; they knew 
that, without malcing the treasury the means of 
I distribution, he had transmitted funds to the army 
of the Rhine. They therefore took delight in mali- 
I ciously reporting that he was intractable, and that 
I he was about to be removed. There would have 
* been a great general lost to the republic, and a 


renown that became displeasing, cut short in its out- 
set. Accordingly, the malignants assiduoiibly dif- 
fused the most absurd re[)orts. They went so far 
ns to allege that Iloche, who was then in Paris, was 
going off to arrest Bonaparte in tho midst of hia 
army. The govermxuuU wrote a letter to Bona- 
parte, contradicting tlicso niinonrs, wliercin it re- 
peated tho asbiiranco of itR ontiro confidonce. Tho 
government camsed this letter to bo published in all 
tlie papers. Tho bravo IIoclio, incajmblo of any 
moan jealousy of a. rival wlio in two montlis had 
raised himself far above tho greatest genurala of 
tho republic, wrote to disavow tho part that had been 
ascribed to him. It may not bo amiss to quote 
this letter, so honourable to tho tu'o young heroes. 
It was addressed to the mhuater of police, and was 
made public. 

“ Citizen minister,— Men wlio either cnneoaled or 
unknown during the first years of tho foundation of 
the republic, now think only of seeking the means 
of destroying it, and speak of it moroly to slander 
its firmest supporters, have for some days past 
been spreading repoi’ts mostinjuriouH to tliearmies, 
and to one of the general oflicei'a who commanded 
them. Can they thou no longer attain their object 
by corresponding openly with tJie lu»rde of conspi- 
rators resident at Hamburg? Must they, in order 
to gain the patronage of the masters whom they 
are desirous of giving to France, vilify the leaders 
of the armies ? Do they imagine that these, as weak 
as in times past, will suffer Lhemselvcs to be calum- 
niated without daring to reply, and to be accused 
without defending themselves ? Why is Bonaparte 
then the object of the wrath of these gentry ? Is it 
because he has beaten their friends and themselves 
in Venddmiaire ? la it because he is annihilating 
tile armies of kings, and fnrniahing the republic with 
the means of bringing this honourable war to a 
glorious conaliision ? Ah! bravo young man, where 
is the republican soldier whose heart does not burn 
with the desire to imitate thee 1 Courage, Bona- 
parte 1 lead our victorious armies to Naples, to 
Vienna; reply to thy personal eiiemics by huin- 
bling kingvS, by sbeclcUng fresh lustre over our 
armies, and leave to us the task of upholding thy 
glory 1 

“I have smiled with pity on hearing a man, in 
other respects of very shrewd understanding, ‘ex* 
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pi*osg nil alfli’in whicli lio docss not feel, respecting 
tUe powers eonfuvred ou tl\Q Freiittli generals. Yon 
are ftct^iinintod vvilli /ilinost all of them, citizen mi- 
niator. Wlilch of tliuni is it, supposing him even 
to possess suineient authority over his ju'my to 
iiidiico it to march ngainsli the government — which 
of them ifl it, I ivaU, who would ever attempt to do 
so, without being inimodiatoiy crushed by his com- 
rades ? The generals are scarcely acc[iiainted, 
scarcely correspond with one another. Their 
number ought to make people easy respecting 
the designs which are gratuitously ascribed to 
one of them. Who is ignorant how powerfully 
envy, ambitiori, and haired, influence men 1 and 
I believe I may add love of country and lio- 
nour. Cheer up, then, ye modern republicans 1 
“Some journalists have carried their absurdities 
so far as to state that I am going to Italy to arrest 
a man whom I esteem, and with whom the govern- 
ment has the greatest reason to be satisfied. It 
may be asserted that in the time in which we live, 
fow general ofticera would undertake the duty of 
gendarmes, though many may bo disposed to com- 
bat the factious and the factions. 

“ During my stay in Paris I have seen men of 
all opinions. T have been enabled to appi'cciate 
some of them at their juat value. Some there are 
who think that the government cannot proceed 
without them. They raise an oulcry, tliat tJjcy 
may obtain places; others, though nobody cai*es 
about tliorn, imagine that their doatructioii has 
been sworn. '11 icy cry nut, to render thenniolvea 
iutoi’Dsting. 1 have seen emigrants, more Frencb- 
rnen than royuliata, weep with joy at tlio recital 
of our victories ; I have scon Parisians throw 
doubts upon them. It has appeared to mo that 
one pavtv, daring but without means, was desirous 
of overthrowing the present government, in order 
to iutroducG anarchy in its stead ; that a second, I 
mdro dangeroug, more adroit, and which numbers I 
friends every where, was aiming at the destruction ' 
of the republic, in order to give back to Franco ' 
the rickety constitution of 1791, and a thirty years’ 
civil war j and lastly, a third, if it is capable of 
despising the other two, and assuming over tliorn 
that empire which is conferred on it by the laAVS, 
will conquer them, because it is composed of genu- 
ine, laborioiig, and upright ropublioans, whose 
means are talents and virtues, because it numbers 
among its partisans every good citizen and the 
armies, who assuredly have not been conquering 
for these five years merely to suffer the country to 
be enslaved.’’ 

These two letters silenced all the reports, and 
compelled the malignanta to be silent. 

Amidst its glory, the government excited pity by 
its poverty. The new paper-money had kept its 
ground but for avery short time, and its fall deprived 
the directory of an important resource. It will be 
recollected, that on the 25thyent6se (March I6tb) 
two thousand four hundred millions of mandats had 
been created, and chargeable upon a corresponding 
value in national domains. One part of these man- 
dats had been appropriated to the withdrawing of 
the twenty-four thousand millions remaining in 
currency, and the remainder to provide for accru- 
ing purposes. It was, in some moaaure, as we have 
observed, a new impression of the old paper, with a 
new title and a new numerical symbol. The twenty- 


four tliousaiul inillioiis in nsHigna<‘t w(‘i '0 willulrawn 
from cii’culaliou by eight huiulved luiUiouH iu man- 
dats ; and iDslcnd of croating IhrLy-oigl)! iboumnd 
niiiliuiis laoi'c in aHhignnls, one tlu)n.“.und six liiin- 
dred inillioiis in mamhiLs were eroatod. 'Iho dif- 
fereiiec was, tberefove, in the title niul in tin* nume- 
rical ayiubul. 'I'ho same tlUrerciicu also existed as 
to the funds out of which they wore ])ayiible ; for 
tho assignats, from thcolfoct of the sales by auction, 
did not represent a (letorininato value in national 
properly j the miuulata, ou the coutvary, as they 
were capable of procuring estates on the mere offer 
of tlio price in 1799, represented exactly enough 
the aum of two thousand four hundred millions 
worth of that property. All this did not prevent 
their fall, which is aUributable to various causes. 
Franco would nut liavo any more paper, and would 
no longer put faith iu it. Now, let the guarantees 
be ever so ample, if nobody cares about then^, they 
areas though they did not exist. Then, the iiiiine- 
rical symbol of the paper, although reduced, was 
not sufficiently bo. There was a conversion of 
twenty-four thousand millions in assignats into 
eight iumdred millions in inaiidath ; tlio oM ])npei’, 
therefore, was reduced to one tlurlietli, and it 
ought to iiave been reduced to llio two hundred 
and twentieth to insure its practical reduction, for 
twenty- four thousand millions wero not worth more 
timii t)i30 Imndrcd and twenty inilliims at tho most. 
To throw them back into circulation for eight Imn- 
drod millions, by converting them into mamlalH, 
was a» error. It is true that thero was appropri- 
ated to them alike value in national property ; hot 
an estate which iu 1700 was worth one liiuulrcil 
thousand francs, would not at this time sell for 
more than thirty thousand or twcuty-fivc thouaaiul; 
and consequently tlie paper bearing tliis now title 
and this now symbol, even had it exactly ropre- 
sented national estates, must liko them bo'worth no 
more than ono-tbii’d of the money. Now, to at- 
tempt to make it circulate at par, as had been 
done, was again to propound a fallacy. Tims, if 
thero had even been a possibility of restoring con- 
■fidence to tlie paper, tlm exaggerated opinion of its 
value must still have made it fall ; thus, altiif)ugli 
its currency was forced upon every one, it was not 
for one moment entertained. Tho violent measures 
wliich could have been enforced in 1793, were 
at this time powerless. Nobody did buaiiicss but 
for money. That money wliich was supposed to be 
hoai’ded or carried abroad, suiiplied the currency. 
That which had been concealed now came forth ; 
that which liad quitted France reUiriiod. TIjc 
southern provinces were full of piastres, which 
came from Spain, and were inti'oduced among us 
from necessity. Gold and silver came, like all com- 
modities, whithersoever the demand attracts tliem; 
only their price is higher and keeps up till the 
quantity is sufficient and the want supplied. 
Some acts of dishonesty were also committed by 
paying in mandats, because the laws, giving tl c 
forced currency of money to paper, permitted ita.i 
use iu tho diecharge of written engagements; but 
scarcely any one ventured to do so, and as for all 
conti’acts, they were made for money. In the 
markets nothing was to be seen but gold and silver, 
and the wages of the lower classes were paid in no 
otiier manner. One would have said that there was 
no paper in France. The mandats got into the 
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hatida of nono Lut aucculators, who received thorn 
from tho government, and sold them to tho pur- 
chasers of national domains. 

In tins manner the financial crisis, although hi 
existence so far as concerned the state, had almost 
ceased with respect to individuals. Commerce and 
industry, availing themselves of tho first moment of 
tranquillity, and of some communications reopened 
with the continent as a consequence of our victo- 
ries, began to resume some activity. 

It is not, as governments have had the vanity to 
assert, merely necessary to encourage production 
in order that it may prosper j all it requires is, nq*| 
to be impeded. It avails itself of the earliest 
opportunity to display itself with wonderful activ- 
ity. But if the circumstances of private indi- 
viduals were rendered more easy, the government, 
that is to say, its leaders and agents of all kinds, 
military men, high placemen, or magistrates, and 
its creditors, were reduced to extreme distress. 
The mandats which were given to them were of no 
service in their hands ; they could make but one 
use of them, namely, pass them to speculators in 
paper, who took one hundred francs for five or six, 
and afterwards sold these mandats to tho pur- 
chasers of national property. Tima the annuitants 
were porishhig of hunger; the functionaiies were 
giving up their places, and contrary to all usual 
usngc, instead of soliciting appointments, people 
wero rcaigiiing them. Tho armlca of Germany 
and Italy, quartciod upon the enemy, were pro- 
tected from tho general want ; hut tho armies of 
tho interior wove in oxLreiuu distress. Iloche had 
nothing whorovvithal to niiiintain his soldiers but 
tho ])rovisionB levied in tho imovinces of tlio west, 
and ho was obliged to Iccop up tho military system 
in tlioae proviiicea, in order to have a right to levy 
the supj)liG.s in kind. Aa for the officers and him- 
self, th6y had not whorowitlial oven to clothe tliom- 
aclvea. Tho victualling aervico eslabliahed in 
France for tho troops marching through the coun- 
try had frequently failed, because the contractors 
would no longer make advances. The detachments 
sent' from the coasts of the ocean to reinforce the 
army of Italy had been stopped by the way. 
Hospitals were even seen shut up, and the unfortu- 
nate soldiers who filled them turned out of that 
asylum which the republic should have provided 
; for their iufirmities, because they could no longer 
be supplied either with medicines or with food. 
The gendarmerie was entirely disorganized. Being 
neither clothed or equipped, it had nearly ceased 
to perform its office. The gendarmes, in order to 
save their horses, which were not replaced, no 
longer protected the roads; those bi'ifjands, who are 
always so numerous after civil wars, infested them. 
They broke into farmhouses, and frequently pene- 
trated into the towns, and there committed rob- 
bery and murder with unheard-of audacity. 

Such was the internal state of France. The 
particular character of this new crisis was the 
distress of the government in the midst of the 
improving circumstances of private individuals. 
The du’eefcory subsisted entirely on the wrecks of 
the paper, and a few millions which its armies 
sent to it from abroad. General Bonaparte had 
already remitted thirty millions, and sent it one 
hundred fine carriage-horses to contribute some- 
what to its state. 


Tlie directory now began seriously to think of 
dcsti'oying tho whole scheme uf paper money. To 
do this, its currency must no longer be forced, nnd 
the taxes must he received in real value. The 
directory therefore declared on the 2dtli Messidor 
(July Ifi), that every one might bargain in whatso- 
ever money he pleased; that the mandats were in 
future to be taken only at their actual current 
value, and that this currency should be daily ascer- 
tained and published by the treasury. At lengtli 
the directory ventured to declare that the taxes 
should be paid in specie or in mandats at the course 
of exchange ; there was but one exception, and 
that was the land-tax, When tho mandats were 
created, it was to be collected in paper and no longer 
in kind. The government now began to be sensible 
that it would have been better to continue to col- 
lect it in kind, because amidst the fluctuations of 
the paper they would at least have obtained provi- 
sions. It was therefore decided, after long discus- 
sions and several plans rejected one after the other 
by the ancients, that in the frontier departments or 
those contiguous to the armies, tho taxes might 
still be demanded in kind ; that in other places 
they sliould be paid in mandats, at tlie current 
price of corn. Thus corn was valued in 1790 at 
ten franca the quintal; it was valuud at the pre- 
sent time at eighty francs in mandats. Every ten 
francs of assessment, representing a quintal of 
corn, would now pay eighty francs in mandats. It 
would have been much more sim]}lc to require 
payment in m«)ncy, or in mandats at ilio current 
value; but upon this tho government durst not yet 
vontui’o ; it began therefore to return, but not 
williout some hesitation, to an actual money 
.sy.stcin. 

The forced loan was not yet entirely got in. 
The supreme authority had no longta' that arbi- 
trary energy wliirb could have insured the prompt 
execution of such a measure. Them rennaiued 
nearly three hundred millions to be collected. It 
was settled that in payment of tlic loan and taxes 
mandats should be taken at par, and assignats at 
the rate of one hundred fur one, but fora fortniglit 
only; and that after the expiration of this term, 
paper should be taken only at the current value. 
This was one way of eucoui’aging those who were 
in aiTear, to make uj) their payments. 

The abolition of the mandats being declared, it 
was no longer possible to take them as an entire 
payment for the national domains which were 
appropriated to them; and the bankruptcy which 
it bad been predicted would befal them as well as 
the assignats became inevitable. In fact, it uas 
publicly stated, that inasmuch as the mandats 
issued for two thousand four hundred millions had 
fallen far below that value, and were not worth 
more than two hundred or three hundred millions, 
the state would no longer give the promised value 
, in national property, namely, two thousand four 
hundred millions. The contrary had been main- 
tained, in the Iiope that the mandats would keep 
up to a certain value; but one hundred francs 
falling to five or six francs, the state could no longer 
give land, worth one hundred francs in 1799, and 
thirty or forty francs at that time, for five or six 
francs. Here again was the same kind of banlc- 
ruptcy that the assignats had experienced, and the 
nature of which \vr have already explained. The 
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htiito thon il 1(1 wlnvt, iH (lone at the present tlay by 
a sluicing luikl, whicli buys in at tlic oourse ef 
the oxehan^e, aiul which, vii ciisu of au extraordi- 
nary fall, wdiikl buy in porhaps at fifty what 
tnif^lu bavo been juirohaaed at eighty or ninety. Iti 
consctpieucc, it was decidod on the Bth Thevmidov, 
that tlu3 last fourtli part of tiio national domains 
approjiriatod by tlie law of the 20th Ventdse (that 
svhich created tl\(.^ mandats) should ho paid for iw 
mandats at the eui'r(3nt value, and by six c(|nal 
paynnmts. As it bad been contracted for at eight 
Inindred nnlliona, this fourth was of covirso two 
hundred millions. 

Tlio pap(^r-i'noiu''y system therefore was drawing 
near to its conclusion. It may be asked for what 
purpose the government had made this second 
trial of assignats, whicli had so short a duration 
and so little success. We are generally too apt to 
judge of measures of this description, without duly 
coiisid(iving the circumstances which have influ- 
enced them. An apprehension that money would 
he wanting had, no (loiibt, contributed to tbe crea- 
CMJii of (lie inaiuhits; and assuming it had no other 
reason, the govurmnent would have been much to 
blamo, for tlicro never can be <any want of money; 
but tlui fact was, the govermwent had been pecu- 
liarly impelled by the imperative necessity of living 
upon the producu of the national property, and of 
tuUicipating their salo. It was ncccHsary to scnul 
their value iiilo the currency before it was pur- 
chased, and for this purpose to isHUO it in the form 
of paper. Tlio resoiivco liad indeed not been 
great, bceauHo tlii' nuinilats bad fallen so speedily; 
but at any rate the govevnnieiit bad lived upon it 
for four or live nioutlis. And is this nothing? 
The niaiulats mu.st bo coiiMidcrod as a new dis- 
count of the value of the national domains, and as 
an expedient till those domains could be sold. Wo 
shall see how much distress the government had 
still to undergo before it could realize their sale 
for money. 

The treasury was not deficient in resources 
speedily clemaiidahle; but it was with these re- 
sources as with the national estates — they had to 
be bi'ouglit into ready money. Tho treasury had 
I yet to receive three hundred millions of the forced 
loan; three liuiidred millions of the land-tax for 
I the year, that is to say, the whole amount of that 
1 tax; twenty-five millions of the tax on moveable 
property; the whole farm-rent of the national 
' domain.?, and the arrears of that rent, amounting 
together to sixty millions; various military levies; 
I the price of the moveable property of the emigrants; 
sundry arrears; lastly, eighty millions of foreign 
paper. All these resources, added to the two 
liuiulred millions of tbe last fourth of the purchjise- 
money of the national estates, amounted to one 
thousand one hundred millions, — an enormous sum, 
but difficult to realize. To complete its year, that 
is, to go on till the lat Vend^minire, it wanted only 
four lumdrccl millions; it would be saved if out of 
the one tlmnsancl one hundred it could have imme- 
diately realized four bundred. For the following 
year, it had the ordinary taxes, which it hoiked to 
(ioUeefc all in money, and which, amounting to some 
five hundred millions, covered what were called 
the ordinary expenses. For the war expenses, if a 
new campaign were necessary, it had the remainder 
of the one thousand one hundred millions just men- 


tioned, and of wliich it would not fijituid this year 
more tlnm four hundivd; lastly, it liad Lho now 
contracts of tho niitioiml doinaiius. Hut the dilli- 
ciilty still was, how w(.‘ro tluwo huiuh to be got in. 
Ready money novor consistH of any (biiig Imt the 
proceeds of <"110 year; now it was dilUcult to niiye 
them at once by tlio forced loan, by the La x on land 
and moveables, and by the sale of the national es- 
tates. Tho goveniiiieut set about collecting the 
taxes, and gave the directory tlio extraordinary 
power of pledging I3e1gian estates for one luiiulreil 
Tuilliou ill niouej'. Tlio treasury orders, a kind of 
^»yal boTis, whose object was to discount tho pro- 
ceeds of tbe year, had shared the fate of all the 
paper. Being unable to avail himself of this re- 
source, the minister paid the contractors with trea- 
sury warrants, whicli were payable out of the first 
monies to be got in. 

Such was the indigence of this government so 
glorious abroad. At home the parties were still 
exciting domestic agitation. The submission of La 
Veiid(5o had greatly abated tbe hopes of the royalist 
faction; but the Faria agents were only more than 
ever convincotl of'the merit of their old phm, which 
consisted in not having recourse to civil war, but 
ill seducing public opinion, and in gaining a gradual 
inlluonco over tbe councils and the authorities. 
This it was they laboured In their journals. As for 
tho patriots, they had arrived at the liiglicfit point 
of indignation. They had favoured tho iligbfc of 
Rrouel, wlio had found means to csoatio from 
pi*i8on,a.nd they meditated now plots, notwith.stand- 
ing tho discovery of BabcuuHs. Many old conven- 
tionalists and Thcrinidorians, formerly connected 
with tho government whicli llioy had tliemsolvoH 
formed the day after the EJib Vemldiniaire, bi'gan 
to be discont( 2 nted. Tliore was a law passed, as wo 
have observed, that ordered tlio non-electcd c.x- 
conveiilionalists and all disiniased plaeonum to quit 
Paris, The police, by mistake, sent warrants to 
aiTGBt four conventionalists, inombers of tlie h'gis- 
lative body. Tlieso warrants were aerimonioualy 
censured in the five hundred, Tallicn who at tlio 
time of the discovery of Bab(X)uf’s plot had loudly 
declared his adhesion to the system of the govorn- 
niciit, exclaimed bitterly against t'lnj police of the 
directory, and against that feeling of di.strust so 
pointedly exhibited against tbe patriots. His 
habitual opponent, Thibaudeau, replied to him; 
and after a very warm discussion and some recri- 
minations, each relapsed into sullen ill-bumonr. 
CocUon the minister, his agents, and his police 
spies, were peculiarly hated by the imtriots, wlio 
hud been tbe first that experienced his vigilance. 
Besides all this, the course to be pursued by the 
government was clearly pointed out; and if it was 
decidedly hostile to the royalists, it was also quite 
as unconnected with the patriots, that is, with that 
portion of the revolutionary party who wanted to 
return to a more democratic republic, and who 
considered the present system too mild for the 
aristocrats. But with the excejition of the state of 
finances, the situation of the directory, who was 
not identified with the parties, but rather curbing 
them with a strong hand, and supported by fine 
armies, was very cheering and splendid. 

The patriots had already made two attempts, 
and been twice foiled, since the installation of the 
directory. They had endeavoured to re-open the 
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club of tlip JacobuiFi at tlic Pantliuon, and they bad 
HOL'ii it shut \ip by tbe govurmnout. They next 
hatched a invhterious jdot under the direction of 
ijabeeuf; they bad been diReov(‘red by the police, 
and deprived (d tlieiv new leaders. Still they con- 
tinued their agitatioiij and tliought of making one 
last attempt. The opposition, in again attacking 
tlie law ot the ilrd Bruinairo, excited their rage in 
an increased degree, and impelled them to a final 
.struggle. They had already endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the police legion. That legion had been dia- 
banded, and converted into a regiment, which was 
the 21st dragoons. They wished to try the fidelity 
ot tins regiment, and hoped by gaining it over, to 
draw witli it the wlmle army ot‘ the interior, en- 
camped in tile plain of Grenelle. They purposed 
at the same time to excite a commotion by firing 
nuTslcets in Paris, by acattci-ing white cockades in 
tlm streets, by shouting, Vive le lioH and by thus 
inducing a belief that the royalists were in arms 
for the destruction of tlio republic* Their inten- 
tion then was to avail themselves of this j»retext to 
run to arms, malce themselves masters of the go- 
vennnetit, and get the camp of Grenelle to declare 
hi their favour. 

On the 12th Fructidnr (August 29) they caiTied 
part of tlieir plan into execution, fired petards, and 
throw some white cockades about the streets. But 
llio police, who had licen preparo'd for this inovo- 
nujiit, had taken such iirccautions, that they found 
it inipn.snihle to excite any coinmoUon. They were 
not lioWGVor discouraged; iindHomo few days after- 
wards, on the 2fii‘d i'Viictidor (September f)), they 
resolved to fully accomplish their dcslgiifl. Thirty 
(jf the principal nsscinblod at the Gvos-Ca'dlouy and 
resolved that very night to collect a mob in tho 
(prarter of Vaugirard. Tliat quarter, near tho 
eaiup of Grenelle, was full of gardens, and iiilcr- 
oectod hy walls; it afforded lines behind which they 
could aaaeinblo and make a stand, In case they 
siiould 1)0 attacked. Accordingly, in tlio evening, 
they collected to tho inunher of seven or eight 
iunulred, armed with nuiakets, pistols, swords, and 
Hword-aticks. This aaaemblage .comprehended all 
tile moat determined men of the party. There 
were among them some dismissed ofticers, who 
licnded this conconrae in their uniforms and epau- 
lettes. There were also aoiue ex-conventionalists, 
in the costume of representatives, and even, it was 
said, Drouct, who had been concealed in Paris ever 
since his escape. An officer of the guard of the 
directory, at the head of ten horse, waa patrolling 
in Paris, when he waa informed of the concourse 
oollected at Vaugirard. lie hastened thither with 
his little detachment; but ho had hardly come up 
befi)re he was received with a discharge of mus- 
ketry, and assailed by two hundred armed men, 
who made him turn back and gallop off. He went 
immediately to order the guard of the directory to 
be put under arms, and sent an officer to the camp 
of Grenelle to give the alarm. The patriots lost no 
time, and, the alarm being given, repaired in all 
liaste to the plain of Grenelle, to the number of 
some hundreds. They bent their steps towax’da 
tlje quarters of the 2lat dragoons, formerly the 
police legion, and endeavoured to gain it over by 
saying that they had come to fraternize with 
Malo, ac/if/ d'escadronj who commanded that regi- 
. eut, immediately left his tent, mounted his horse 
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half-drcflscd, rallied around him anmc officoi’s and I 
tho first ilragouns whom he met with, and charged I 
with drawn swords those who talked of i'ratorni'/. I 
ing with him. This example decided the soldiers; | 
they ran to their horses, dashed upon the mob, 
and very soon dispersed it. Tliey killed and 
wounded a great number of persons, and ap]n’e- 
hended one juindred and thirty two. The uproar 
of this conflict roused the wliole camp, which was 
instantly under arms, and spread alarm through- 
out Paris. But cvei'y body felt relieved so soon as 
they understood the result, and the folly of the 
attempt. The directory immediately ordered the 
prisoners to be imprisoned, aud applied to the two 
councils for authority to make domiciliary visits, 
for the purpose of apprehendiug in corLaiii quarters 
many of the rioters whose wounds prevented their 
leaving Paris. As they foriuerl part of an armed 
mob, they were to be tried by the military 
tribunals, and were handed over to a cominifision, 
which began by ordering a certain number of tlicni 
to be shot. The organization of the high national 
court bad not yet boon completed ; and its installa- 
tion w.aa again pressed, in order that the proceed- 
ings against B.abceuf might commence. 

This sudden outbreak was looked upon in its pro- 
per ligl)t, that is to say, as one of tliosu inipnidont 
nets which are tho distinguishing characteristica of 
an expiriiig parfc}^ Tlio eiionnes of tljo rovoliition 
alono affected to attach great inqmi'tanco to it, 
tlial they might Imve a do)v occasion to riilso nn 
outcry against terror, and to spread alarm. Gqiiq- 
rally speaking, people were not much /Tightened; 
mid this vain attack proved more distinctly than 
all tho other siicccssns of tho directory that its 
establishment waa firmly soLlletl, and that tho 
parties must no h)nger entertain any liopea of 
clfeeting its destrucLion. 

Such wei *0 the evonta that wore occurring in the 
interior. 

While fresh battles were about to bo fought 
abroad, important negotiations were preparing in 
Europe. The Francli republic was at peace with 
sovcml powers, but in alliance with none. The de- 
tractors, who liad asserted that ft would never be 
recognized, now said it would for ever be without 
allies. By way of replying to these malicious in- 
sinuations, the directory thought of reucwdng tho 
family compact with Spain, and projected the 
scheme of a quadruple alliance between France, 
Spain, Venice, and the Porto. By these means, 
the quadruple alliance, composed of all the powers 
of the south, against those of the north, would 
command the Mediterranean and the East, an- 
noy Russia, threaten the rear of Austria, and 
raise up a new maritime enemy against England. 
It would moreover procure great advantages 
for the army of Italy, by insuring it the support 
of the Venetian squadron, and of thirty thousand 
Sclavonians. 

Spain was the easiest of tho three powers to de- 
cide, She had grievances against England that 
dated from the commencement of the war. Tlie 
principal of these were the conduct of the Eng- 
lish at Toulon, and the secrecy observed towards 
the Spanish admiral, at the time of the expedition 
against Corsica. Spain had still greater grievances 
to complain of since the peace with France. The 
English had insulted her ships, intercepted sup- 
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plu'H intoiidod for lior, violiitod hor territory, taken 
np poHitiuns Llu'iL tlu'oatoriod her Aniorlcan posses- 
sioua, violatod the cuatoui-houao regulations in her 
colonies, mul openly endeavoured to excite them to 
revolt. These causes for discontent, added to the 
splendid oflers of tlio directory, which made her 
expect same possessions in Italy, and the victories 
which allowed lier to give credit to the aceoni- 
plishmeiU of these offers, at length decided Spain 
to sign on the 2nd Fructidor(Augusb 19th) a treaty 
of alliance, oflenaive and defensive, with France, 
on tile basis of the family compact. By this treaty, 
those two powers mutually guarantied to each 
other all their possessions in Europe and in the 
Indies; they reciprocally promised one another as- 
sistance to die extent of eighteen thousand infantry, 
and six thousand cavalry, fifteen first-rate ships, 
fifteen seventy-fours, six frigates, and four cutters. 
This aid was to he furnished at the first requi- 
sition of either of the two powers that should be 
at war. 

Instructions were sent to our ambassadors to 
repi'uaent to the Porte and to Venice the advan- 
tages in store for them, in concurring in such au 
alliance. 

The French republic, therefore, was no longer 
cut o/T friiiii the ixst of the world, and she Imd 
raised up a now foe against England, Every thing 
predicted that a declaration of war by Spain against 
England would soon follow the treaty of alluiuco 
with Frinicu, 

The directory was preparing for Pitt embarrusa- 
monta of quite another description. Ilochowaa at 
the head of one lunidrcd thousand men, distributed 
along the coast of the [Atlantic] Ocean, LaVendde 
and Brittany were reduced : ho was burning with 
hnpatlencQ to employ thcao forces in a manner 
more worthy of himself, and to add new exploits 
to those of WeUaenburg and Landau. He sug- 
gested to the government a design he had long 
contemplated, — that of an expedition to Ireland, 
Now, said he, that wo have driven civil war from 
the eoastL of France, we must transfer that scourge 
to the shoves of England, and, hy rnialng the Catho- 
lics in Ireland, repay her the evils slie did us in 
raising the Poitevhis and the Bretons. Theuccasiou 
was favourable; the Irish were more than ever alie- 
nated on account of the oppressive conduct of the 
English government; the people of the three king- 
doms were suffering severely from the war ; and 
an invasion, in addition to the other evils they were 
already enduring, might probably carry tliem to 
I the last degree of exasperation. Pitt’s finances 
I were in a tottering state; and the enterprise 
under the conduct of Hoche might be productive 
of the most important consequences, The plan 
was at once received. Trugnet, minister of the 
iTmrino, a good republican and a talented minister, 
seconded it by all the means in his power*. He col- 
lected a squadron in the harbour of Brest, and 
did every thing the slate of the finances allowed 
him towards fitting it out in a suitable iqanner. 
Hoche selected all the best troops from his army, 
and inarched them to Brest, to put them on board. 
Cai'e was taken to give different accounts of this 
expedition. At one time it was an expedition to 
Saint'Bomingo; at another it was an expedition to 
Lisbon, in order to drive the English out of Portu- 
gal, acting in concert with Spain. 


England, who luid hor suspicions ns totho obj<‘ct 
of these prepanitiouB, bL’cnino horiously iilnrtnod. 
The treaty of allinnco, otVensivo and dofonsivo, 
between Spain and Franc-o forobtah'd lun* new dan- 
gers ; the defeats of Austria cauaed her appre- 
bend the loss of this powerful and last ally ; liev 
finances were cxtrernoly impoverished ; the bank 
bad contracted its discounts ; cn])ital began to fail; 
and the loan opened for the emperor had been 
stopped, to prevent further funds from leaving tbc 
country. Tlie ports of Italy were closed against 
Ei^glish vessels; the Spanish ports were also about 
to be closed ; and those of tho [German] Ocean ns 
far as the Texel already were so. Thus the com- 
mex’ce of Great Britain was specially threatened. 
To all these difficulties were added tliose of a 
general election ; for the parliament, now verging 
on its seventh year, was to be totally rc-eloeted. 
The elections took place amidst the shouting of 
curses against Pitt .and the war 

Tho empire had almost entirely abandoned the 
cause of the allied powers. The states of Baden 
and Wirtemburg had just signed a definitive peace, 
allowing the belligerent armies ti’ansit througli 
their territories. Austria was alarmed on seeing 
two French armies on tlio Danube, and a third on 
the Adige, which scorned to close Italy iigaiiist 
her. She had sent Wnrinaor with thirty thousand 
men, to collect several rcservea in the Tyrol, to 
rally and reorganize the wrecks of BonuUen’s army, 
and to descend into Lombardy with sixty tbousaml 
soldiers. Sho liad, as sbo conceived, less to appro- 
heml from tliis quarter, and so far felt rcliovcd, 
but she was exceedingly nlarniad for tlio Daiiiibe, 
and directed all her attention thithex'. To ])rov('jil 
alarming reports, the Anlic council had forbi(ld(‘n 
public events to be talked of at Venice; it had 
organized a levy of volunteers, and laboured will) 
extraordinary activity to fit out and arm fresh 
troops. Katharine, who always made proinlat's and 
never performed them, had rendered onesorvioe; sbo 
had guarantied Galicia to Austria, and this arrango- 
ment had enabled the latter to withdraw her troojJH 
from that country, in order to convey them towards 
the Alps and the Danube. 

Thus France on every side terrified her enemies, 
and every body looked with impatience for tho 
I’esult of the fortune of war in the neighbourhood 
of the Danube and the Adige. On the iininenso 
line which extends from Bohemia to the Adriatic, 
three armies were about to encounter three others, 
and decide the fate of Europe. 

In the mean time a suspension of hostilities had 
been made the subject of a negotiation in Italy, 
Peace had been made with Piedmont, and the 
armistice had been succeeded, two months after- 
wards, by a treaty. This treaty engaged for the 
absolute cession of the duchy of S.avoy and of the 
comtd of Nice to France ; the destruction of the 
forts of Susa and Brunetta, situated at the outlet 
of the Alps ; the occupation during the war of the 
fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria ; a 
free transit for the French troops through the 
states of Piedmont ; and the supply of what was 
necessary for these troops dui’ing their raarcli. 
In addition to this, the directory, at the suggestion 
of Bonaparte, wanted an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the king of Sardinia, in order to 
have ten or fifteen thousand men of his army. 
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But tliia priiicG in return aalcud for Lombardy, 
wliieVi France could not yot cliaposo of, and which 
alie Iiad always intended should serve a.s an equi- 
valent for the Nethcrlanda. This coiiccsaioii being 
refused, the king would not consent to an alliance. 

The directory lind not yet concluded any thing 
with Genoa; discussiona were still going on rela- 
tive to the recal of the exiled fanii)ie.s, to the ex- 
pulsion of the families foudatorios of Austria and 
Naples, and to the indemnity for the Modeste 
frigate. 

With Tuscany our relations were amicable; but 
the means employed towni’ds the Leghorn mer- 
chants, to obtain a declaration of the merchandise 
belonging to the enemies of France, had sown the 
seeds of discontent. Naples and Rimio had sent 
agents to Paris in conformity with the terms of the 
armistice; hut the negotiation of the peace was 
attended with considerable delay. It was evident 
that the powers were waiting, before concluding 
it, to ace what turn the war would take. The 
people of Bologna and Ferrara were still as enthu- 
siastic as ever in favour of that liberty that had ^ 
been provisionally conferred upon them, Tlio 
regency of Modona and the duke of Parma were 
immovable, Lombardy awaited witli anxiety the 
mult of the carnpatgu. Urgent applicfttions had 
been addressed to the senato of Vonico, with the 
double intent of inducing it to concur in the plan 
of a quadruple allimico, and of obtaining a useful 
auxiliary to tlie army of Italy. Besides direct 
overtures, our ambassadors at Constantinoplo and 
Madrid had nuulo indirect ])roj)(i8al3, and had 
strongly insisted upon thorn witli tho legations of 
Venice, for tho pui'poso of dinnonstrating to them 
the advaulnges of tlio jilaii; hut all these schemes 
hud proved fruitless. Vonico detested the French 
ever aiiico she had aeon thorn in her territory, and 
their ideas had been diffused amongst her popula- 
tion. She no longer confined lierscir to an un- 
armed neutrality. On tlio contrary, she vvas ac- 
tively preparing herself for hostilities. She had 
given orders to tho commandants of the islands to 
despatch the disposable ships and troops into the 
lagoons; and she had sent for the Sclavouian regi- 
ments from Illyria. The praveditore of Bergamo 
was secretly arming the superstitious hut brave 
peasants of the Bergamasco. Funds were col- 
lected by the twofold means of taxes and voluntary 
donations. 

Bonaparte thought that at this juncture his 
course would be to dissemble with all, to protract 
the negotiations, to endeavour to prevent things 
from coming to a conclusion, and to appear igno- 
rant of all hostile proceedings, till fresh battles 
should have settled the question whether we were 
to stay or be diiven out of Italy. There was no 
necessity for him to agitate those questions which 
had to be settled with Genoa, and to persuade her 
that the French were content with the satisfac- 
tion obtained, in order that they might find a friend 
in her in case of retreat, There was no motive 
to displease the duke of Tuscany by the conduct 
that was pursued at Leghorn. Bonaparte could 
never have been of opinion that a brother of the 
emperor’s ought to be left in that dudiy, but he 
did not wish to alarm him prematurely. Garreau 
and Salicetti, the commissioners of the directory, 
having issued an order for the departure of all the 


French emigrants from tho environs of Leghorn, 
Bonaparte wrote a letter tn them, in which, with- 
out any regard to their quality, lie ficvoi’ely rcpi'i- 
mandod them for havijig overstepped their powers 
and affronted the duke of Tuscany hy usurping 
the sovereign autlmvily in his dominions. With 
respect to Venice also, he was desirous of main- 
taining the 52/D ,• though he complained loudly 
of s(une murders committed on tho high roads, and 
of the preparations which he saw making around 
him. His object in keeping the quarrel open was 
to keep himself well supplied, and t() coin a reason 
for amercing the rcpnblic in a few millions, if be 
should beat the Auslvnms. “If I am ■victorious,” 
he wrote, “ a mere express will be sufficient to put 
an end to all the difficulties tlmt are raised up 
against me.” 

Tlie citadel of Milan had fallen into his power. 
The garrison had surrendoved; all the artillery 
had been transferred to Mantua, where he had got 
together a considerable train of ordnance. He 
was very desirous to bring the siege of that for- 
ti*es8 to a conclusion before the now Austrian army 
sbouldcome up to its relief; but in this ho could 
hardly expect to succeed. He employed in the 
blockade no more than tho nura])er of troops that 
was Indtspeiisahly necessary, on account of the 
fever that raged in the environs. Ncvertliolcbs 
ho hemmed in the place very closely, and \Yas pre- 
paring to attempt one of those surprises which, 
accortling to liia own expression, depend upon a 
goose or a dog ; but the waters of the lake were so 
low, tlmt tho passage of tho boats that wore to 
carry liia disguised troops could not be effected, 
lie then renounced for the moment the intention 
of making himself master of Mantua; besidca, 
Wurmser wa.^ coining, and it was requisite to at- 
tend to that which was most urgent, 

Tlie army, which had entered Italy with some 
thirty thousand men or thereabouts, had received 
but small reinforcements to repair its losses. Nine 
thousand men had come from the Alps. The 
divisions drafted from Hoche’s army had not yefc 
been able to traverse France. Owing to this re- 
inforcement of nine thousand men, and to tlie sick 
who had left the military depots of Provence and 
tho Var, the army had retrieved its losses and was 
even reinforced. It amounted to nearly forty-five 
thousand men, distributed upon the Adige and 
around Mantua, at the moment when Bonaparte 
returned from his mai'ch into the peninsula, TJie 
diseases which seized the soldiers before Mantua 
reduced it to about forty or forty-two thousand 
I men. This was its strength in the middle of Ther- 
midor (the end of July). Bonaparte had left 
merely military depots at Milan, Tortona, and Leg- 
horn, He had already driven out of the field two 
armies, one of Piedmontese and the other of Aus- 
trians, and now he had to fight a tim'd army more 
formidable than the preceding. 

Wmvnser came up at the head of sixty thousand 
men. Thirty thousand were drafted from the 
Khine, and were composed of troops in fine condi- 
tion, The remainder* was formed of the wreck of 
Beaulieu’s army, and of battalions from the inte- 
rior of Austria. Upwards of ten thousand men 
were shut up in Mantua, exclusive of the sick. 
Thus the whole army comprehended more than 
seventy thousand men. Bonaparte had nearly ten 
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tlicnihiuul JLi'diiiul MimtuiL, aiul luul tliercnn-o no 
inni’o tluui iibout thirty tliDuaaiul to opjioso to tho 
hivty who wort* about [o dobouch fi'oni tho Tyrol. 
Witli hucU uii 'uioquality <h‘ t'ora*, it required ex,- 
traordiniu'y bi”LV<‘ry hi the solcUera, and a most 
1‘ui’tilo i^ouiua in the ^onoral, tu vobtore the bahuiee. 

Thu Hue of the Adige, to which Bomipiirte lU- 
tached ao in null iuipurUnce,\viiB about to become the 
theatre ol' the struggle. We have already atatud 
the roftbuiis which induced Bonaparte to prefer it 
to every oilier. The Adige ivas not ao long aa tlie 
Po or tlidse rivers which, falliug into the latter, 
blend their line with that of tlie Po; after flowing 
a short distance it ran directly to the sea; it was 
not fordable, neither could it be turned by the 
Tyrol, liUo the BreiUa, the Piave, and the rivers 
liigber up towards the extremity of Upper Italy. 
This river has been the theatre of such gloiious 
eventa, that we must describe its course with some 
attention. 

I The Htroaina of the Tyrol form two lines, — tho 
line of tho Mincio, and the hue of the Adige, — 
nearly pavallul, and mutually supporting each 
other. A iiortion of theao streams forms in the 
mountains an extensive and {oiig iake, cafled tho 
Lake of Garda. Tlie streams from this lake flow 
to Pcschieiu, cross the plain of the Mantuan, 
heconio the Mincio, form another lake around 
Mantua, iind, pursuing their course, at length fall 
into the Lower Po. The Adige, formed by tho 
Htroaina from tho upper valleys of the Tyrol, runs 
beyond the preceding line. It deacenda through 
the mountains in a direction parallel to the hike 
of Garda, debouehes into the plain in tho environs 
of Verona, then runs parallel to tho Mincio, exca- 
vates for itself a wide and deep bed as far as Leg- 
nago, and a few leagues beyond that town is no 
longer confined between steep bunks, and can 
spread itself out into impaaaablo inundations, which 
obstruct the ontii’e space comprised between that 
I point and the Adriatic. Three routes presented 
themselves to tho enemy. One crossing llie Adige 
as higli as Roverdo, before the coinmciicenient of 
the lake of Garcia, turned round that lake, and 
led behind it to Salo, Gavardo, and Brescia. Two 
other routes, running from Roveredo, followed the 
two banlcs of tlio Adige, in its course along tho 
lake of Garda. The one on the right bank ran 
between tlie river and the lake, passed through 
the mountains, and entered the plain between the 
Mincio and the Adige. The other, following the left 
bank, and rimniiig outside the Adige, debouched 
into the plain towards Verona, and thus led to the 
front of the defensive line. The first of the three 
routes, that which crosses the Adige before tho 
source of the lake of Gai’da, afforded the advan- 
tage of turning at the same time the two lines of the 
Mincio and of the Adige, and leading to the rear 
of the army that was protecting them. But it was 
not very passable ; it vvaa accessible to mountain 
artillery only, and thoreforo it might serve for a 
diversion, but not for au operation upon wliich 
evary thing was to depend. The second, which de- 
scended from the mountains between the lake and 
the Adige, crossed the river at Rivalta or Dolce, 
a point where it was scarcely at ah defended; hut it 
wound its way in the mountains, through positions 
easily defended, — those of La Corona and RivoH. 
The third ruuiiing beyond the river to the middle 


of the plain, duboin-lu'd ouiHiilu, and led tu tliu 
best dcfemlotl part of its coiu’ho, lhat from Vurona 
to Lcguiigo. Tima all throe routes j)r('soiUod V(‘ry 
groat dUficultica. The first could lie only oroupiod 
hy a dotaclimoiit; tho hocoikI, passing buLwuun ilio 
lake luui tho river, cainu upon the positions of ij.i 
Corona and Rivoli; tho third abuttud upon tlie 
Adige, whicli has a wiilo deep bod from Vurona tn 
Leguago, and is defeiulod by two fortresaos, eight 
longues distant from one another. 

Bonaparte had stationed general Saurrt, with 
throe thousaud men, at Sale, to protect the road 
whic.li debouehes on tho rear of the lake of Gard.n 
Mossciia, with twelve thousand, interccjited the 
road which runs between the lake of Garda and 
the Adige, and occupied the positions of La Coroiui 
and Rivoli. Despinois, with five thousand, was in 
the environs of Verona ; Augereau, witli eight 
thousand, at Leguago ; Kilinaine, with two thou- 
sand horse and liglit artillery, as a reserve, in a : 
central position at Castel Novo, There it was thin 
Bonaparte had fixed his head-quarters, so as to be 
at an equal distauce from Salo, Rivoli, and Veroim. 
As he attached great importance to Voroiia, which 
had three bridges over the Adige, and inahinncii 
ns ho had his misgivings as tu the inLentlons of 
Venice, he resolved to make the Sclavonian regi- 
ments quit that place, lie protended that tliey 
were in hostility with tho French troops; and mion 
pretext of pruventing quarrels, ho insiHled on thoir 
leaving tho city. The complied, and 

the French garribon alone was left in Verona. 

Wurinacr had transferred Ins heail-iiuartcvH t<j 
Trent and Roveredo. Ho dutaehed twenty thou- 
sand men under Q,iiasJanovich, to tako Ihc road 
that turns the lake of Garda and debouclioy uiioii 
Salo. He took forty thousimd with him, and dis- 
tributed them upon the two mads that run along 
tho Adige. Some were to attack La Corona and 
Rivoli, others to debouch upon Verona. lie be- 
lieved that in this manner ho could entirely sur- 
round the French army, wliich, being attacked at 
one aud the same time, on tho Adigo and on tlie 
rear of tho lake of Garda, would be in danger of 
being forced on its front, and of being cut off from 
its line of retreat. 

Public repoi't liacl anticipated tlie arrival of 
Wurniscr. Throughout all Italy his coming was 
expected, and the party hostile to the indepeiidcncu 
of Italy exhibited great joy and presumption. The 
Venetians manifested a satisfaction they could no 
longer repress. The places of public resort were 
covered with Sclavonian soldiera, and tliey, hold- 
ing out their hands to the passengers, asked for 
the price of the French blood they were going 
to shed. In Rome, the agents of France were 
insulted ; the Pope, grown bolder by the hope of 
speedy deliverance, ordered the carriages laden 
with the first instalment of the contribution im- 
posed upou him to turn back ; he even despatched 
uis legate to Ferrara aud Bologna. Lastly, the 
court of Naples, still aa senseless as ever, trampling 
upon the conditions of the armistice, sent its troops 
to march to the frontiers of the Roman states. On 
the other hand, the most painful anxiety prevailed 
in all the towns devoted to France and to liberty. 
Tidings from the Adige were impatiently looked 
fox*. The Italian imagination, whicli inagnifiee 
every thing, had exaggerated the dispruportiou of 



the forces, it was haiil rhsit Wurnisor was ct)miug 
with two arinifSj ono of sixt 3 ’j the otlier <if eighty 
thousand ini'u. J^eo[)lt! aaked one anotlior liow that 
haiidlul of French could yoBvsibly withstand sucli a 
mass of I'oes ; and they repeated the famous pro- 
verb, that litiJij mis the (jrave of tlm French. 

On the 11th Thermidor (July 29.) the Austrians 
came upon our outpofats and surj-n’isiMl them all. 
The corps which had turned the lake of Gnrda 
debouched upon Snlo, whence it repulsed general 
Saiiret. General Guyeux was left alone there with 
a few hundred incnj and shut liimsclf up in an old 
building, which h^*efuscd to quit, though he had 
neither bread or water, and scarcely any aminuni- 
tioii. Along the two roads which run % the side 
of the Adige the Austrians advanced with the 
same advantage : they forced the important posi- 
tion of La Corona, between the Adige and the lake 
of Garda ; they made a passage In the same man- 
ner by the tliird road, and came to debouch before 
Verona. Bonaparte, in hia head-quartci’s at Castel 
Novo, received intelligence of all tliese things. 
Couriers succeeded one another without intermis- 
sion, and on the following day, the 12th Thermidor 
(July 30), he was apprised that the Austrians 
were marching from Salo upon Brescia, and that 
thus his retreat upon Milan was excluded ; that 
the position of Rivoli was forced, as well as that of 
La Corona ; and tliat the Austrians wero about to 
cross the Adigu at all points. In this alarming 
situation, having lost his defensive lino and his line 
of retreat, he could liardly do any thing than con- 
sider liow to effect his oacape. This was the first 
time he had experienced adversity, WliotUcr he 
was aficctcd by the excess of the danger, or was 
ready to adopt a daring resolution, ho was desirous 
of sharing the responsibility with hia generals ; fur 
the first time lie asked their opinion and called a 
council of war: all of them wero for reti^'ating. 
Without any point of support before them, having 
lost one of the two roads to France, there was not 
one vvlio deemed it iirudeiit to hold out, Augercau 
alone, to whom these days were the most glorious 
of his life, strongly insisted on trying the fortune 
of arms. He was young and sanguine ; he had 
learned in the faubourgs to speak with fluency the 
language of camps, and lie declared that he had 
good grenadiers who would not retire witliout 
fighting. Although he was far from being a judge 
as to the resources which tlie situation of the 
armies and the nature of the ground still pre- 
sented, he was governed solely by the dictates of 
his courage, and he warmed by his military ardour 
the genius of Bonaparte. The latter dismissed his 
generals, without expressing his own opinion, hut 
his plan was formed. Although the line of the 
Adige was forced, and the line of the Mincio and 
the hilce of Garda turned, the ground was so 
favourable that it still presented resoi.rces to a 
resolute man of genius. 

The Austrians, divided into two hodies, wero 
descending along the two shores of the lake of 
Garda; their junction was to be effected at the ex- 
tremity of the lake, and, on their arrival there, they 
would have sixty thousand men to overwhelm thirty 
thousand. But by concentrating himself at the ex- 
tremity of the lake, Bonaparte might prevent their 
junction. If then he were to form with sufficient 
rapidity a principal mass, he might overwhelm the 


twenty thousand wli(» had turned the l.ik(',iuul Lhcii 
I’Olurii to the f4)rty tliouhand who had filvd hotwcon 
the lake and tlio Adige. But, in ordi r to occii[iy 
till) extroinity of Lho lake, ho must bring hsick thi- 
ther all the troops i'loni tho Lower Adige and the 
Lower Mtiicio; he would have to withdr.iw Ango- 
roau from Legiiago, and Sorrurier from Mantua, 
for it was imposbihle to keep so extended a line. It 
was n great sacrifice ; for he had been besieging 
Mantua for two months, ho had brought thither a 
great train of ordnance, the jilace u'as about to sur- 
render, and, by allowing it to rcvictual itself, he 
should lose the fruit of protracted eperatinns, with 
his prey almost within his grasp. However, Bo- 
naparte did not hesitate, and between two objects 
knew how tji seize the most important, and to sa- 
crifice the other; a simple resolution, which is de- 
cisive of not only the great captain, but the grejit 
man. It is not only in war, but also in politics 
and in all situations of life, that men in proposing 
to themselves two dift'erent objects, in their desire 
to atUiin one ns well as the other, miss both. Bo- 
naparte possessed tlie natural faculty, so groat, and 
so rarely to be met with, of dibtingnibhing between 
tho choice and the rejection. ILul ho attempted 
to keep the whole coiu’he of the ^Uiicio, from the 
point of the lake of Garda to Mantua, tho enemy 
would have broken tliroiigli ]m line ; and it lie 
had concentrated himself upon Mantua to cover it, 
he would have had to fight seventy thousanil men 
at once, — sixty thousand in front, and ten thniisand 
in rear, lio gave up Mantua, and coiiecntrnted 
his force at tho extremity of tlm lake of Garda. 
Orders were immediately sent to Augercau to quit 
Legiiago, and to Sernirier to leave Mantua, in 
order to bring up all their forces tow’ards Valeggio 
and Pcsehicra on the Ujipor Mincio. During tin* 
night of the 13tli Thermidor (July 31), Serrurier 
bmmed Ids gun-carriages, spiked Ids cannon, buried 
Ids projectiles, and threw his powder into the 
water, before he startoil to join tlie active army. 

Bonaparte, without losing a single moment, re 
solved to march fix’st upon that corps of tho enemy 
which was must forward, and the most exposed to 
danger from the position it had taken. This was 
the corps of Quasdanovich, who with twenty thou- 
sand men had debouched by Salo, Gavardo, and 
Brescia, on the rear of tho lake of Garda, and 
threatened the coniraiinication with Milan. On 
that same day that Sorrurier left Mantua, the 13th 
(July 31), Bonaparte made a retrograde movement 
for the purpose of falling upon Q,uasdanovich, and 
rccrossed the Mincio at Peschiera with the greater 
pai‘t of his army. Augereau crossed at Borghetio, 
over the same bridge, the scene of a glorious action 
at the lime of the first conquest. Rear-guarcls 
were left to watch the march of the enemy who had 
passed the Adige. Bonaparte ordered general 
Sauret to go and relieve general Guyeux, who had 
shut himself up in an old building with seventeen 
hundred men, without either bread or water, and 
who had been fighting mostheroically for two days. 
He himself resolved to march upon Lomito, whither 
Quoadaiiovich had just pushed forward a division; 
and he ordered Augereau to get on to Brescia, tu 
re-open the communication with Milan. Sauret 
succeeded in extricating general Guyeux, and drove 
badi tbc Austrians into the mountains, and made 
some hundred of them pidsouera. Bouajiai'te, wiili 
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ihc, Gi'vniiin l)rip;a(lo, Avas not in time to attack tlio 
Austriiiua at LoiiiUo; ho waa anticipatod by thorn. 
Aftor a very brihk action, he ropulacd tlio Aus- 
triaua, entered Lonato, and took six hundred pri- 
flonora. Augorcau was, meanwhile, marching upon 
Broacia. llo entorod it on the 14th (August 1), 
without striking a blow, released aonio priaoners 
wlio had l)ecn taken from us, and forced the Aua- 
triana to make their way back to the mountains. 
Q,ua8<hiiK>vich, who thouglit that he should come 
upon the roar of the French .army and surprise it, 
was astonished to find imposing masses evex’ywherc, I 
making head against him so vigorously. He had | 
lost only a few men either at Salo or at Lonato; 
lint ho thought it right to Imlt, and not proceed 
further, until he knew what had become of Wurm- 
spr, with the principal Austrian mass. He therefore 
halted. 

Bonaparte likawiao halted. Time was precious; 
on this point there w'as no motive for pushing an 
advantage further than necessary. , It was enough to 
have made an impression on Q,ua&danovich; he had 
now to turn back to face Wurinser. lie made a re- 
trograde movement with Massdiia’s and Augereau’s 
'divisions. On the I5th (August 2), he placed Maa- 
sdna’a division nt Pou-Saii-Marco, and Augcreau’s 
division at Monic-Ghiaro. The rear-guavda which 
ho had left on the Mincio bocaine hia advanced 
guards. It was time that he camo up, for Wurin- 
ser’s forty thoufaimd men had crossed not only the 
Adige but also ilu* Miucio. Tlio division of Baya- 
lltseli having iiiiisked roachiciu by a detachment, 
and passed the Mlucio, was advancing upon the 
road to FiOnaLo. Liptai’g division had crossed the 
Miticio at Borghotto, and driven general Valotto 
from Castiglioiu). Wurmser had proceeded with 
two divisions of infantry, and one of cavalry, to 
raise the blockade of Mantua, On seeing our gun- 
cavriagos in nslies, our cannon spiked, and all the 
signs of extreme precipitation, he did not perceive 
therein the foresight of genius, but the effect of 
fear; he was overjoyed, he entered the place in 
triumph which he came to relieve; this was the 
15th (August 2nd). 

Bonaparte, returned to Pon-San-Marco and 
MoiUe-Chiaro, did not halt for a moment. His 
troops had been constantly on the march, he had 
himself been all the time on horseback ; he re- 
solved to make thc'm fight the very next morning. 
He had before him Bayalitsch at Lonato, and Liptai 
at Cnstiglioiie, presenting to both of diein a front 
of twenty-five thousand men. He liad to attack 
them before Wurmser should return from Mantua. 
Sauret had for the sccoiul time abandoned Salo; 
Bonaparte sent Guyeux again thither to recover 
the position, and to keep back Q.uasdanovicli, 
After tlie.^e precautions on his left and on hia rear, 
he resolved to march forward to Lonato with 
Massdna, and to throw Augereau upon the heights 
of Castiglione, which had been abandoned on the 
preceding day by general Vallette. He broke that 
general at the liead of his army, in order to make 
his lieutenants do their duty without filnchiiig. On 
the following day, the 16th (August 3rd), the whole 
army was in motion ; Guyeux re-entered Salo, and 
this rendered any communication between Q,uas- 
danovich and the Austrian army still more im- 
practicable. Bonajiarte advanced upon Lonato; 
but hia advanced guard was beaten back, some 


pieces of cannon wore taken, and gijiu’val Pigeon 
was inadu prisoner. Bayalitsch, proud of this 
success, advanced with confidence, and extunded 
his wings xiround the French division. IIo had 
two objects ill performing this luanamvro ; in tlio 
first place, to suvround Bonaparte, and in tho 
BGCOiid, to extend himself on his right for tho piir- 
poso of entoring into comnumieatioii with Q,Ui1B- 
danovich, whose cannon ho heard at Salo. Bona- 
parte, not alarming himself about his rear, suflerod 
himself to bo surrounded with iiujiertnrhable cool- 
ness; he placed some sharpsliootera on liis exposed 
wings, ho next took tho Ifith and 32nd doini- 
brigades of infantry, ranged them in close column, 
gave them a regiment of dragoons to support them, 
and rushed headlong upon the enemy’s centre, 
which was wcxikeiied by its extension. With this 
brave body of infantry he overthrew all before him, 
and thus broke the line of the Austrians. The 
latter, divided into two bodies, immediately lost 
their courage •, one part of the division of Bay- 
alitscli fell back in. all haste towards the Miiicio ; 
but the other, which had extended itself, in order 
to comimniicate with Qnasdanovieh, was driven 
towards Salo, where Guyeux was at that moment. 
Bonapoi’to caused it to be pursued without intcr- 
misBion, that he might place it between two fires. 
He lot loose Junot in pursuit of it, with a regi- 
ment of cavalry, Junot dashed off at a gallop, 
killed six horsemen with his own hand, and fell, 
having received several sabre wounds. The fugi- 
tive division, entrapped between tho corps at Salo 
and that which was pursuing it from Lonato, was 
broken, routed, and lost at every stoj) LhouHandH of 
prisoners. During this successful jiuraiiit, Bona- 
parte proceeded on bis right to Castiglione, whore 
Augereau was fighting over Rineo tho morning with 
admirable bravery. The hcighta on which Lijifni’s 
division had placed itself had now to be carried. 
After an obstinate combat, several timcfl renewed, 
ho had at length aceomplishcd his obji'ct, and 
Bonaparte on Iiis arrival found the enemy re- 
treating on ail sides. Such was the battle called 
the battle of Lonato, fought on the ICth (August 
3rd). 

This battle produced considerable results. Tho 
French had taken twenty pieces of cannon and 
three thousand prisoners from the division 
cut olf and driven back upon Salo, and they 
were still pursuing its scattered remnant in the 
mountains. They had made a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred prisoners at Castiglione, and killed 
or wounded three thousand men ; they had 
alai*med Quasdanovich, who finding tho French 
army before him at Salo, and hearing it in the 
distjince at Lonato, thought that it was every- 
where. They had thus nearly disorganized tho 
divisions of Bayalitsch and Liptai, which fell back 
upon Wurmser. That general at this moment 
came up with fifteen thousand men to rally the two 
beaten divisions, and began to draw out hia lines in 
the plains of Castiglione. Bonaparte observed him 
on the morning of the following day, the 17fch 
(August 4th), put himself in lino to receive battle, 
lie resolved to attack him again, and to fight ono 
pitched battle with him, which should decide tlie 
fate of Italy. But for this purpose it was requisite 
that he should collect all his ciispoBablo troojjs at 
Castiglione, He therefore deferred this decisive 
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battle till the 18th (August 5th). He set off at 
full gallop for Lonato, to personally expedite the 
movement of his troops. In a few days he had 
killed five horses with fatigue. He would not in- 
trust any one with the execution of his ordei's; he 
would see every thing done himself, pei*sonally in- 
quire into every thing, and infuse spirit into every 
body by lus presence. It is thus that a great mind 
communicates itself to a great mass, a\ui diffuses its 
own ardour. He arrived about mid-day at Lonato. 
His orders were already carried out; part of the 
troops were marching upon Caatiglione, the rest 
were proceeding towards Salo and Gavavdo. There 
remained at moat no more than a tliousand men at 
Lonato. Scarcely had Bonaparte entered the 
place, when an Austrian flag of truce presented it- 
self; and the bearer sunainoned him to surrender. 
The general, surprised, could not comprehend at 
first how it was possible that he should be close to 
the Austrians. Ilowever, the fact soon explained 
itself. The division, separated on the preceding 
day in the battle of Lonato, and driven back upon 
Salo, had been partly taken; but a body of nearly 
four thousand men had been wandering all night 
iu the mountaius; and seeing Lonato almost aban- 
doned, wanted to enter the place, iu order to open 
for itself an outlet upon the Miucio. Bonaparte had 
but a thousand men to oppose to it, and, besides, 
ho had no time to fight a battle. Ho immediately 
made all tho oflicera about him mount their horses, 
Ha ordered tlie l)carcr of the flag of truce to be 
brought before him, and his eyes to be uncovered. 
Tile latter was Eistouisliod at witnessing this nume- 
rous staff. ‘‘Unhappy man P’ said Bonaparte to 
him, “you know not then that you are in tho pre- 
sence of tlie c»mniaiidei*-in-chief, and thtit ho is 
here with his whole array. Go, tell those who have 
sent you, that I give them five minutes to sur- 
render, or I will put them to tho sword, to punish 
the insult whicli they have dared to offer me,’* He 
immediately ordered his artillery to be di’awn up, 
and threatened to fire upon the advancing columns. 
The mesaengers went and carried back his answer, 
and the four thousand men laid down their arms 
before one thousand*. Bonaparte, saved by bis 
presence of mind on this occasion, gave bis orders 
for the conflict that was about to ensue. He added 
fresh troops to those which had already been de- 
spatched to Snlo. The division of Deapinois was 
united with that of Sauret, and both taking advan- 
tage of the ascendancy of victory, were to attack 
QiUasdanovich, and throw him back definitively into 
the mountains. He led all the rest to Castiglione. 
He got back the same night, and without allowing 
him.sclf a moment’s repose, mounted a fresh horse, 
and hastened to the field of battle, to make liis final ar- 
rangements. That day was to decide the fato of Italy, 

it was in the plain of Castigliono that this battle 
was to take place. A series of heights, formed by 
the last range of the Alps, extends from Chiesa to 
the Miucio, by Lonato, Castiglione, and Solferino. 
At the foot of these heights hes the plain that was 
to serve for the field of battle. The two armies 
were close in front of each other, vertically from the 

* This fact has Been called in question by one historian, 
M. Botta; but it is condnaed by others, and 1 have been 
assured of its authenticity by M. Auberiion, the paymaster- 
in-chief of the forces in service, who passed tho four thou- 
saud prisoners before him in review. 


line of the heights on wbioli both supported one 
wing; Bonaparte had bis left tliereoii, and Wurmser 
his right. Bonaparte h.id at most tweiUy-two 
thousand men, Wunnscr thirty thousand. The 
latter bad another advantage; bis wing, wbicb was 
in the plain, was protected by a I’odoubt placed on 
the elevation of Medulano. Thus it was Buj)ported 
on both hides. To ■counterbalance these advantages 
of number and position, Bonaparte relied upon 
the ascendancy of victory and bis niauoauvres. 
Wurmaei* would naturally strive to extend himself 
on bis right, which supported himself by the line 
of the heights, iu order to open a communication 
towards Lonato and Salo. This is what Bayalitsch 
had done two days before, and this was what 
Wurmaer ought to have done, whose sole attention 
should have been directed to a junction with his 
great detacliment. Bonaparte resolved to favour 
this movement, from which he hoped to derive im- 
portant advantage. He had at his disposal Serru- 
ricr’s divisutn, which, pursued by Wurmser aver 
since it had left Mantua, had not yet been able to 
enter into lino. It was coming by way of Guidi/.- 
zolo, Bonaparte ordered it to debouch in tlia 
direction of Cauriana, on Wurmser’a rear. He 
waited for his fire to begin the battle. 

Ever since daybreak the two armies entered into 
action. Wurmser, impatient to attaclt, moved his 
right along the heights; Bonaparte, to favour this 
movement, drew back his left, formed by Mas- 
sdna’s division; he kept his centre immoveable in 
tho plain. Ho soon heard Serrurier’s fire. Then, 
while ho continued to draw back Jiis left, and 
Wurmser to draw out his right, ho ordered the 
redoubt of Medolnno to be attacked. At first he 
directed twenty pieces of light artillery upon tliat 
redoubt, and after briskly cannonading it, he de- 
tached general Verdier, with three battalions, to 
storm it. That brave general advanced, supported 
by a regiment of cavalry, and took the redoubt- 
The left flank of the Austrians was thus exposed 
at the very moment when Serrurier, arriving at 
Cauriana, excited alarm upon their rear. Wurra- 
scr immediately moved part of his second line upon 
his right, now deprived of support, and placed iten 
potence to front the Erencli, who were debouching 
from Medolano. He took the remainder of his 
second line to the rear^ to protect Cauriana, and 
thus continued to make head against the enemy. 
But Bonaparte, seizing the opportunity with his 
accustomed proraptnessj immediately ceased to 
avoid engaging his left and his centre, aud gave 
Massdnaand Augereau the signal whicl\ they were 
impatiently awaiting. Massdua with the left, Au- 
gereau with the centre, rushed upon the weakened 
line of the Austrians, nnd charged it with impe- 
tuosity. Attacked so briskly on its entire front, 
and threatened on its left and its rear, it began to 
give ground. The ardour of the French increased. 
Wurmser seeing his army jeopardized then gave 
the signal forreti’eat. He was pureued, and soma 
prisoners were taken. To put him completely to tho 
rout, it would have been necessary to have made 
much more haste, and to push him while in. dis- 
order upon the Miucio. Bub for six days the troops 
had been constantly marching and fighting; they 
were unable to advance further, and slept on thefiold 
I ofbattle. Wurraserhad onthatdaylostnomoretliau 
I two tliousaudmen,buthehadiidvertbelesslo8t Italy, 
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' On tliQ following tlii}', Auguroim pvoootulod to tlio 
bridge of Borghotio, and Muaneoa before Poacliicra. 
Augerciui coininoneoU a caimonadoj which was 
followed by the retreat of the Austriaua; and 
Maaa(5na fotight a roar-guard action with the divi- 
sion tliat had nuiakod Pesoliiora. The Mhiclo was 
abandoned by Wurmaerj ho again took the road to 

I Rivoli, botweon tho Adigo and the hike of Gai*da, 
in oi’dor to outer the Tyrol. Mass^na followed him 
to RivoU and to La Corona, and reaurned Ida old 
poaiLious. Angevoiui appeared before Verona. Thu 
Venetian prouL’ditore, in order to give the Austriaua 
time to evacuate the city, and to save their bag- 
gage, domanded a ten houra’ law before opening 
the gates ; Bonaparte broke them opon with can- 
non-balla. The Veronese, who wero devoted to the 
cause of Austria, and who had loudly mauifasted 
their sentiments when the French retreated, dreaded 
the wrath of the conquerors ; but his behaviour 
towards thorn was marked with great forbear- 
anbo. 

In the quarter of Salo and La Chicsa,Q,iiasdano- 
vich was effecting a didicult retreat behind the 
lake of Garda, lie halted, and attempted to de- 
fend a deftle called La Rocca d’Aufo ; but he was 
beaten, and lost twcjlvo huiulrcd men. The French 
had soon recovered all tlieir old positions. 

This campaign had lasted six days; and in that 
shortspuco of tiino some thirty tliousand men had 
put sixty thousand kora lU oonxlmt; Wurmsor had lost 
twenty thousand inou, -seven or eight thoueaml of 
whom woro killed, ami twelve or thirteou thousand | 
prisonerfl, lie was driven into tlio mountains, re- 
duced toa state that vendorod it utterly Impracticable 
furhimtokoop tho dold. Tims had thieforniidablo 
expedition vauiahed before a handful of bravo men. 
These extraordinary results, unexampled in history, 
were owing to tho promptness and vigour of resolu- 
tion of tho young commander. While two formidable 
armies covered both ahoros of the lake of Garda, 
and the courn ge of all was shaken, he in fact re- 
duced the whole campaign to a single queation — the 
junction of these two armies at the extremity of the 
lake of Garda. His judgment had guided him in 
rejecting one of two advantages, — the bl(»ekade of 
Mantua, in order to concentrate liia foi'cee at the 
decisive pointj and by alternately iuiiictiiig tre- 
mendous attacks on each of the eueiny^s masses at 
Salo, at Lonato, and at Caatiglione, he had succes- 
sively disorganized them, and driven them back 
into the mountains from which they had issued. 

The Austrians were struck with consternation, 
the Frenjjh transported with admiration of their 
young commander. Their confidence in and devotion 
to him were at their height. One battalion could 
put three to flight, The old soldiers, who had made 
him corporal at Lodi, promoted him to serjeaiifc at 
Cnstliglione. In Italy, the greatest sensation had 
been created. Milan, Bologna, Ferrara, the towns 
in the ducdiy of Modena, and all the friends of 
liberty, were transported witli joy, The convents 
and all the old aristocracies looked very gi'ave. Ve- 
nice, Rome, and Naples, the governments that had 
acted BO imprudently, were extremely alarmed. 

Bonaparte, judging soinidly of his position, did 
not consider the struggle as at an end, though he 
had deprived Wurinser of twenty thousand men. 
The old inaralial was I’etiring into the Al])» with 
forty thousand, Ho was going to refresh, to rally, 


to recruit tlioni, and it was fairly to bo jirc.Hunu'd 
that ho would mnko ono more rush upon Laly. 
Bonaparte had lost a fow thoiiaund men, in prisouora, 
killed, and wounded; ho had a groat luimher in the 
hospitiila : ho thought it host to continuo to tciujio- 
rize, to keep hia eycy conskmdy upon the 
and his feet upon tho Adige, and to coufeont hiinsolf 
with ovei'iiwing tho Italian powers until he should 
have time to cluiatiao them. He cmiteutcd hiin.si'lf 
with apprising tho Vonotiana tliat ho was infovnu’d 
of their armamciUs, and ooutiiuK'd to uuiku them 
furnish him with supplies at their own (uist, still 
po3tj)oning the negotiations for an nllianre. Ho 
had learned the arrivtil at Forrara of a jiapal le- 
gate, who had come to resume possession of the 
legations. He summoned him to his licad-quarters. 
This legate, who was Cardinal Jlattoi, fell at his 
feet, crying, Pecccivi. Bonaparte put him under 
constraint in a seminary. He wrote to M. (FAzara, 
who was his go-between with the courts of Rome 
and Naples, complained to him of the imbecility 
and of the bad faith of the papal government, and 
informed him of his intention to very shortly fall 
upon its rear, if it compelled him to do so. With 
regard to the ci>urt of Naples, ho assumed the most 
threatening language. “The English,” said ho to 
M. d’Azara, “ have porauacled the king of Naples 
that ho was sonietlnng ; I will soon pruvo to him 
that ho is nothing. If he persifllH, notwithstanding 
tho tonns of tho armistice, to put hiinsulf in bnttlo- 
avray, I solomuly vow before the face of Europe, 
to march against liis pretoiuled seventy thousand 
men, with six thousand grcnadiors, four thousaiKl 
hovsojftud forty pieces of cannon,” 

Me wrote a polite but firm letter to tlio duke of 
Tuscany, who bad sulfcrcd tho English to occupy 
Forto Ferrajo, and. told him that France had cer- 
tainly had it in her power to punisli liiin for this 
negligenoo by occvi>ying his dominions, but that 
she ft)vboi'o to do so for old fncmlship’a sake. Ho 
clmnged the gaiTison of Loghorn, in order to awo 
Tuscany by a movement of troops. To Genoa ho 
was silent. Ho wrote a strong letter to the king 
of Sardinia, who tolerated the Bai’bets in his terri- 
tories, and despatched a column of twelve hundred 
men, with a roving military commission to seize 
and shoot all Barbets found on the roads. Tho 
people of Milan had shown the moat friendly incli- 
nations towards the French. Ho addressed to them 
a delicate and noble letter, in order to thank them. 
His recent victories affording him welUgi’ounded 
hopes of retaining Italy, he thought that he might 
favour the Lombards a little more; ho granted them 
arms, and permitted them to raise a legion in their 
own pay, in which a great numlier of Italians, and 
the Poles dispersed over Europe since the last par- 
tition, enrolled themselves. Bonaparte tcstiliod his 
satisfaction to the people of Bologna and Feri’ara, 
These of Modena desired to be liberated from the 
regency established by their duke ; 73onaparte had 
already some motives for breaking the annistioo, 
for tho regency had permitted the trnnsii of sup- 
plies to tho garrison of Mantua. Ho resolved, 
however’, to wait a while. He solicited assistnneo 
fz’ointhB directory to repair his losses, and Tcmahicd 
at the entrance of tho narrow passes of the Tyrol, 
ready to rush upon Wurmser, and to destroy tho 
remains of his ai’my the moment ho .sliould have 
learuud that Moreau had crossed the Danube. 
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While these great events were taking place in 
Italy, others were about to take place on the 
Danube. Moreau had pushed the archduke foot 
by foot, and had arrived in the middle of Thermi- 
dor (the hrst day of Aiiguat) on tlicDannbe. Jour- 
dan was on the Naab, which falls into that river. 
The chain of the Alb, which separates the Keckar 
from the Daznibe, is composed of mountains of 
middling height, terminating in an elevated plain 
crossed by dehlcs, quite as narrow as the fissures 
in rocks. It was by these defiles tliat Moreau 
had debouched upon the Danube, in an unequal 
country, intersected by ravines, and covered with 
wood. 

The archduke, who entertained the design of 
collecting all his forces at one point on the 
Danube, and recovering strength on that powerful 
line, suddenly formed a resolution which had 
nearly marred his judicious plana. He received 
intelligence that Wartenaleben, instead of falling 
bade upon him as near as possible to Donaeverth, 
was falling bade towards Bohemia, under tho fool- 
ish idea of giving it some pi’otection. He was 
appreliensive lest, profiting by tliia false movement, 
which left the Duiuibo exposed, the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse should attempt to ci’obs it. He 
resolved, therefore, to cross it liimadf, in order to 
file'rapidly along the other shore, and to go and 
make head agaijist Jourd«an. But tho river was 
obstructed by his stores and aminiinitiou, and it 
would take him some time to clear them out ; be- 
sides tiiis, lie did not wiali to effect tiio passage 
under tlui oyes of Moreau and too much within 
roach of his attacks, and ho conceived tho idon 
of removing him by giving him battle with tho 
Danube at liis back,— a faulty conception, for 
which lie has since severely censured Itiniself, 
for it rendered him liable to be tlu’own into the 
river, or at least not to get tliitlicr without loss, 
things that were indispensable to insure tho suc- 
cess of his ulterior designs. 

On the 24tli Thermidor (August llth), he baited 
before Moreau’s positions, to make a general attack 
upon him. Moreau was at Neresheim, occupying 
the positions of Duiistelkinger and Diacliingeu by 
his right and his centre, and the position of Nord- 
lingen by his left. The archduke, wishiog in the 
lii'st place to throw him oft* from the Danube, in 
tlie next place to cut him off, if possible, from the 
mountains by which lio had debouched, and lastly, 
to prevent him from communicating with Jourdan, 
attacked him, in order to attain all liig objects on 
all these points at once. He succeeded in getting 
at the rear of Moreau’s right, and in dispersing all 
his flankers ; he advanced to HeiJenheira, almost 
close to his rear, and excited such alarm, that all 
his artillery fell back. At the centre he attempted 
R vigoi'ous attack, but it was not suftieienfcly deci- 
sive. On the left, towards Nordlingen, he made 
threatening demonstrations. Moreau was not in- 
timidated either by the demonstrations made upon 
his left, or by the excursion behind his right ; and 
judging very correctly that the essential point was 
at the centre, did the reverse of what is done by 
generals of ordinary capacity, who are always 
alarmed when the enemy’s line threatens to extend 
beyond their own, he weakened his wings to 
strengthen his contve. This precaution was judi- 
cious, for the archduke increasing his efforts at the 
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centre towards Dunstclkingur was repulsed with 
loss. Doth armies passed the night on the field of 
battle. 

Next day Moreau found himself greatly embai*- 
rassed by the retrograde movement of his artillery, 
which left liim without ammunition. He neverthe- 
less conceived that he ought to make amends by 
daring, and malce show of an intended attack. But 
the archduke, in a hurry to recross the Danube, 
bad no inclinatiou to renew the combat; he effected 
his retreat with great firmness to the Danube, re- 
pnssed it unmolested by Moreau, and broke down 
the bridges as far as Doiiawcrth. There he learned 
what liad passed between the two armies on tho 
Maine. Wartensleben had not thrown himself 
into Bohemia, as he feai’ed, but had remained on 
tho Naab in front of Jourdan. The young Austrian 
prince then formed an admirable resolution, as 
being tlie consequence of hia protracted retreat, 
and which was calculated to decide the campaign. 
Hia aim in falling back upon the Danube had been 
to bring all his forces to one point there,, that he 
might have it in hia power to act upon one or other 
of the two French armies with a superior mass 
of forces. The battle of Neresheim might have 
thwarted this plan, if, instead of being uncertain, it 
had been positively disastrous. But having re- 
treated without loss to the Danube, ho could now 
take advantage of the seijaratiozi of tlie Prenc}i 
armies, and fall upon one of the two. He conse- 
quently resolved to leave general Latour, with 
thirty-aix thousand men, to keep Moreau in play, 
and to proceed in his own person with twenty-five 
thousand towards Wartensleben, in order to over- 
whelm Jourdan iSy this juncture of forees. Jour- 
dan’s army was tho weaker of the two. At so 
great a distance from his supporting point it did 
not amount to much moi-e than forty-five thousand 
men. It was evident that he could make no de- 
fence, and that ho was even likely to be exposed 
to great disasters. Jourdan being beaten and 
driven back to the Rhine, Moreau, on hia part, 
could not remain in Bavaria, and the archduke 
might even proceed to the Neckar, and anticipate 
Iiiiu on his line of retreat. , Tliis very correct 
suggestion has been considered the most judi- 
cious of any that can reflect credit upon the 
Austrian generals during these long wars ; like 
those whicli at the same moment distinguished tho 
genius of Bonaparte in Italy, it emanated fi'om a | 
young man. 

The archduke set out from Ingoklstadt on the 
29th Thermidor (August IG), five days after the i 
battle of Neresheim, Jourdan, placed on the 
Naab, between Naahburg and Schwiindorf, was not 
aware of tlie storm that was brewmg over his head, j 
He bad detached general ‘ Bernadotte to Neu- 
maz’k, on his right, with a view to put himself in , 
comniunication with Moreau, — an object that it I 
was impossible to effect, and for which a detached 
corps was uselessly endangered. It was tiiis de- 
tachment that the archduke, on hia way from the 
Danube, must necessarily attack. General Berna- 
dette, attacked by superior forces, made an honour- 
able resistance, bub was obliged rapidly to recross 
the mountains by which the army had debouched 
from the valley of the Maine into the valley of the 
Dimube. He retired to Nuremberg. The arcli- 
duke, having despatched a corps in pursuit of him, 
ti u 2 
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jn’ocoedotl witli thcs rest of hia forces againab Jonr- 
(lau. The latter hav5i\g received lutcUigenco that 
a reinforeoiutMit waa coming, and being a]>prised of 
the danger which Berundotte had incurx'ed, and of 
the retreat which ho was obliged to make upon 
Knremberg, resolved to recroas the inountaiiia 
himself. At the uioiucnt when he was commen- 
cing Ilia march, Im was attacked at once by the 
ni’chdiike at Wax'teiialebcii j he had a hazardous 
conflict to sustain at Amberg, and lost his direct 
route to Nuremberg. Thrown with his artillery, 
his infantry, and his cavalry into cross-roads, he 
incurred tho greatest dangers, and was eight days 
in making a most difficult but a moat creditable 
retreat both for the troops and for himself. lie 
found himself once more on the Maine, at Schwein- 
furt, on the 12th Pructidor (August 29), purposing 
to proceed to Wurtzburg, to halt there, to rally 
hia corps, and to once more try the fortune of 
war. 

While the archduke was executing this admira- 
ble movement upon the army of the Sambre and 
Mouse, ho afforded Moreau occasion to execute a 
similar one, cq^ually masterly and equally decisive. 
All enemy never nttenipta a bold stroke without 
exposing himself, and without affording favourable 
chances to hia adversary. ^lovoau having no more 
than thirty-eight thousand nioii opposed to liim, 
might euaily have ovorwholmed them by acting 
witii a litfclo vigour. IIo could Iiavo done more (in 
the opinion of Napoleon and tlio archduko Charloa), 
ho might have attoiuptcd a movement which would 
have been attended with prodigious rosultB. He 
should himself have followed tho march of tho 
enemy, have fallen upon the ui’chduko, as that 
prince was hiinaolf falling upon Jouvdan, and have 
got unawares upon his rear, The archduke, caught 
between Jourdan and Moroau, would have liicuiTod 
incalculable risks. But for this purpose he must 
Imve executed a very extonsive movement, sud- 
denly changed his lino of operation, and thrown 
himself from the Ncckar upon the Maine; he 
must moreover have disobeyed the instructions of 
the directory, which ordered him to support him- 
self upon tlie Tyrol, with a view to turn the 
enemy’s flanks, and to communicate with the army 
of Italy. The young conqueror of CaetigUono would 
not have hesitated to take this bold step, and to 
have committed such an act of disobedience, which 
would have decided the campaign in a victorious 
manner ; but Moreau was incapable of such 'a 
detcrraination. He remained several days on the 
banka of the Danube, ignorant of the departure of 
the archduke, and leisurely exploring a position 
that was then but little known. Being at length 
appiused of the movement which had taken place, 
he waa alarmed fox* Jourdan; but not daring to 
talce any vigorous determination, he resolved to 
cross the Danube and to advance into Bavaria, 
to try to draw the archduke back upon him, while 
adhering to tho plan prescribed by tlie dii’ectory. 
It was however easy to judge that the archduke 
would net quit Jourdau till he liad put him hovs di 
Gomhatf and that ho would uot suffer himself to be 
diverted from the execution of a vast plan by 
an incursion into Bavaria. Moreau nevertheless 
crossed the Danube after Latour, aud approached 
the Lech. Latour showed an iutention to dispute 
the passage of the Lech; but too much extended 


to support biiiiBulf tluTo, ho was ohligml to nlmii- 
doii it, after being wdVHtf'd in an nrtitui at bhued- 
horg. Moreau tlion approaclu'd Munich; on the 
16tii Friu’tidor (Seploinbur 1 ) he was at Dachau, 
PiiilVonhofon, and CToiHi'ufcld. 

Tima fortune began to h(s Iobb favourable to ns 
in Gernmiiy, as tho conaeqiionco of an ill-con- 
structed design, which, sfquirating oiu* nrniioy, ren- 
dered tht'in liable to bo bouton singly. Otlnu* 
results wei'O about to take ])laco in Italy also. Wo 
have seen that Bonapai*tn, artcu* be bad driven 1 
back tho Austrians into the Tyx'ol, and resumed ' 
his old jKJsitions on the Adige, meditated fresh 
designs against Wnvniscr. Not content with hav- 
ing destroyed twenty thousand of his men, he 
wished to utterly ruin his army. This operation 
was indispensable for the cxeeiition of all hia plans 
in Italy. Wurmser destx'oyed, he could make a 
push as far as Trieste, ruin that port, so imjioi’taut 
for Austria, then return to the Adige, give law to 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, whoso ill-will was still 
as manifest as evoi*, and at length throw out the 
signal of liberty in Italy, by constituting Lombardy, 
tho legations of Bologna and Forriiva, and perhaps 
even tho duchy of Modena, an indopciulout ro]mb- 
Uc. He roBolved then, in order to nccinni>lish 
these plans, to ivHccnd into Iho Tyrol, certain of 
being now supported by tho prescnco of Moreau 
on tho other slope of iho Alps. 

While the French troops wore taking about a seovo 
days’ I’ost, Wurmscr had reorganized and ri'infurced 
luB. Now detacbmentH from Austria and tho 'Pyro- 
lose militia enabled bim to inoreaBu his iiriny to 
nearly fifty thoiiKand men. Tho luilic coimeil Hcnt 
him a new bead of tho Htalf, general Lallor, of tho 
engineers, with fresh iustriietioua respecting tho 
plan to be pursued for taking the lino of Ibo Adigo. 
Wui’msei’ was to leave oightc’on or twenty tliouBiuul 
men under Davidovich, to guard the Tyrol, and to 
descend witlj the rest by tlio vjilloy of the Bi'ontn, 
into the plains of the Vincenkino and the Puilnan, 
The Brenta rises not far from Ti’ent, recodoa from 
the Adige in the form of an arch, again becomes 
pax'allel to tb.at river in the plain, and discharges 
itself into the Adriatic, A causeway, commencing 
at Trent, leads into the valley of the Brciita, and 
rimniug through Bussauo, terminates in the plains 
of the Vincentine and tho Paduan. Wuinisex’ 
would have to pass through this valley, in order to 
debouch in the plain and to attempt tho passage 
of the Adige between Vei’ona and. Lugnago, This 
plan was not bettex’ conceived than the preceding; 
for itwasatiU attended with the inconvenience of 
dividing him into two bodies, and placing Bona- 
parte between them. 

Wurmser entered into action at the same mo- 
ment ns Bonaparte. The latter, ignorant of 
"Wurmaer’s designs, but foreseeing with rare saga- 
city that during Ins excursion to tho extremity of 
the Tyrol the enemy might possibly bo exjimining 
the line of tJie Adige from Verona to Legnago, loft 
general Kilmaine at Verona, with a reserve of 
nearly three thousand men, and with all the means 
of resisting fox- two days at least. G-eiieral Sahu- 
guet remained, with a division of eight thousand 
men, before Mantua. Bonaparte set out with 
twenty-eiglit thousand, and ascended by all the 
three roads of the Tyi’ol, — that which runs behind 
the lalce of Garda, and the two which bordex* the 
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Adige. On the 17th Fructidor (September _3), file, aiul quite sir dungerouh as tliat of Marco. At 

Sanret’s divinion, now hofove Vaubois, after passing this point the AdigOj running close to the mountains, 

behind the liilte of Garda, and figliting several left but the width of tlie causeway between its bed 
actions, arrived at Torbole, near the upper extre- and theii* foot. The entrance of the defile was 
mity of the lake. On the same day, Masst^na’s closed by the castle of La Pictra, which connected 
and Augoi’oaii s divi8i(jnB, which at first proceeded the mountain with the river, and was aurniounted ' 
along botli banks of the Adige, and afterwards with artillery. I 

formed a juiictioii on one bank by means of tlie Bonaparte, persisting in his tactics, distributed 
bridge of Golo, arrived before Seravalle. They hia light infantry on the right upon the declivities ' 
fought an advanced-guard action, and took some of the mountain ; and on tlie left, upon the banks 
prisonors from the enemy. of the river. His soldiers, born on the banka of 

TheFrendi bad now to make their way up a nar- the Rhone, the Seine, or the Loire, equalled the ! 
row aiiddcep valley. OiitheirlefttheyhadtheAdige, huntersof the Alpain boldness and ngility. Some, 
on their right lofty mountains, Tu many places the climbing from rock to rock, attained the summit of 
river, running close to the foot of the mountains, the mountain, and poured down a vertical fire 
left only the breadth of the causeway, and thus upon ilio enemy; others, not less intrepid, glided 
formed frightful defiles to pass. In penetrating along the river, venturing vvliercvcr they could find 
into the Tyrol, there w.o-s more than one of this a footing, and tuiMied the castle of La Pictra,’ 
kind to encounter. But the French, daring and General Bommartin placed a battery of light avtiU 

active, were as fit for this kind of warfare as for Icry in a situation where it produced the best 

that which they hud just been carrying on in the effect: the castle was talcen. The army then passed 

extensive plains of the Mantuan. ^ through it, and advanced in close column ujion the 

Davidovich had placed two divisions, one in the Austrian army, crowded together in the defile, 
camp of Mori, on the I’ight bank of the Adige, to Artillery, cavalry, and infantry, were intermingled, 
make head against Vaubois’ division, which was and fled in frightful disorder. Yoniig Leinaroia, 
advancing along the causeway from Salo to Rove- aid-de-camp of the gcneml-in-chief, with a view to 
redo, behind the lake of Garda; the other st Ran jirovent the flight of the Austrians, dashed away in 
Marco, on the left bank, to guard the defile full gallop at the head of fifty hii7.j^ar.s, passed 
against Masa^na and Augcrcau. On the lOth through the whole length of the AiiHtrian mass, 
Fructidor (Soptemhor 4) the French and Aus- then, suddenly facing about, attempted to stop tbe 
triaus found thcnisclvcb in proaeuce of each other, van. He was struck from liis Inu’se, but he spread 
It was Wukassovioh’a division tiiat defended terror in the Austrian ranks, and gave the cavalry, 
the defile of Siui Marco. Bonaparte’s mind in- which hastened after him, time Lo pick up several 
stantly grasping the nature of the tactics accordant thousand prisoners. Thus ended that series of 
with the locality, formed two corps of light infantry, actions which made the French army innstera of the 
and distributed them on the right and lofjton the defiles of the Tyrol, the town of lloveredo, the 
surrounding lieiglits. Then, after lae had barassod wlmJo of the Austa’jan artilleay, and four fclmus/ind 
the Austrians for some time, he formed the I8th prisoners, exclusively of killed and wounded. Bo- 
demi-brigude into close coJumn by battalions, and naparte called this afTair the battle of Roveredo. 
ordered general Victor to force hia way with tliem On the following day, the 10th Fructidor (Sep- 
through the defile. A fierce conflict ensued; the tenibcr 5tli), tlie French entered Trent, the capital 
Austrians at first made a stand, but Bonaparte of the Italian Tyrol. The bishop had fled. Bona- 
decided the action by directing general Dubois to parte, in order to appease the Tyrolese, who were 
charge at the head of the huasai's. That brave strongly attached to the house of Austria, addz’eased 
general rushed upon the Austrian infantry, broke to them a proclamation, in which he exhorted them 
it, and fell pierced with three balls, He was borne to lay down their arms, and not to conimit hosti- 
avvay, expiring, “Before I die,” said he to Bona- litios against his army; promising that on tliis 
parte, “ let me know if we are conquerors.” The condition their property and public establishments 
Austrians fled on all sides, andretired to Rovei-edo, should be respected. Wurraser was no longer at 
a league distant from Marco. They were pursued Trent. Bonaparte had surprised him at the mo- 
at a running pace. Roveredo is situated at some ment when he was marching to execute his plan, 
distance from the Adige; Bonaparte despatched On seeing the French enter the Tyrol, for the pur- 
Rampon, with the 32nd, towards the space be- pose of communicating perhaps with Germany, 
tween the river and the town; and Victor, with the Wurmser was only the more disposed to descend 
I8th, upon the town itself. Tlie latter entered the by th-e Brenta, in order to possess himself pf the 
high street of Roveredo at tlie charge step, swept Adige during their absence. He even hoped, by 

the Austrians before him, and reached tbe ether means of this rapid circuit, which would bring him 

extremity of the town at the very moment Rampon to Vei’ona, to inclose the French in tho upper 
was finishing his external circuit of the town, valley of the Adige, and at once to envelope tliem 

While tbe principal army was thus carrying San and to cut them off from Mantua. He had set out 

Marco and Roveredo, Vaubois* division came up two days before, and must already have reached 
along the other bank of the Adige. The Austrian Bassauo. Bonaparte immediately formed one of 
division of Reuss had disputed with it the camp of the boldest of resolutions. He determined to leave 
Mori, but Vauhois had just carried it, and all the Yaubois to guard the Tyrol, and to liasteii himself, 
divisions were now united about noon on both through the narrow passes of the Brenta, after 
banks of the river, near Roveredo. But the most Wui’maer. He could not take with him more than 
difficult task was yet to be performed. twenty thousand men, and Wurmaer had thirty; he 

Davidovich had rallied his two divisions upon might be cooped up in those frightful gorges, if 
his reserve, in the defile of Galliano, a perilous de- Wurraser should make head against him; he might 
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also como too Into to fall upon tlie i‘oar of WuiiuRer, 
iiiul tho latter iniglit liavo time to force the Atligo, 
All this was poaail)lG, but bia twenty thousand men 
woro as good aa thirty; if Wunnscr attempted to 
oppose him and to shut him up in the gorges, ho 
would cut his way through hia army; if ho had 
twenty leagues to go, he would porfnrm that dis- 
tance in two days, and reach the plain aa soon as 
'Wurraser. Ho would then drive him back, either 
upon Trieste, or upon the Adige. If he di*ove him 
upon Trieste, ha would pursue him, and burn that 
I port before hig face; if he drove him upon tho 
' Adige, he wanld iiem iiim in between his army and 
the river, and thus envelope the enemy, who thought 
to catch him in the narrow passes of the Tyi^d. 

This young man, whose conceptions and resolu- 
tions were quick as lightning itself, ordered Vau- 
boia, on the very day of hia arrival at Trent, to 
proceed to the Lavis, and to take tlmt position 
from the rear-guard of Davidovich. Ho made Vau- 
bois execute this order before lus face, pointed out 
to him the jioaltion which ho was to occupy with 
Ilia ten thousand men, and then sot out with 
twenty thousand to dash through the gorges of tlio 
Brenta, 

He set out on the morning of the 20th (Septem- 
ber Cbh), and lay that niglit at Levico. Next 
morning, tho 2lgt (Suptomber he rosuinod 
Ilia march, and arrived before another dofilo, called 
tho dofilo of Priinolano, wlicro "Wui'inser had 
placed a division. Bonaparte employoil tho samo 
inanoouvres as before, fltationod riflornon upon tho 
heiglita and upon tlie hank of tho Dronta, and then 
ordered a column to ohurgo upon tho road. Tho 
defile was taken. There was a small fort beyond 
It; this was surv'oundod and carried. A few in- 
trepid aoUliors, running forward along tho road, 
outatrippod the fugitives, stojiped them, and gave 
the army time to como up and secure them. Three 
thousand prisoners were taken, Bonaparte arrived 
in the evening nt Cisinona, after marching twenty 
leagues in two days. He would have advanced 
further, but the soldiers were unable to proceed; 
lie was himself exliausted with fatigue. He had 
distanced his head-quarters, and had neither at- 
tendants or victuals. He partook of the amniu~ 
nitioii-bread of one of the soldiers, and lay down 
to wait with impatience for the mormw. 

This astounding and unexpected march greatly 
astonished Wurm&er, He never imagined liow his 
army could have got into those narrow passes, at 
tlie risk of heing shut up there ; he roBolved to 
avail himself of the position of Bassano wliich shut 
them in, and to stop the passage with his entire 
army. ■ Should he succeed in the attempt, Bona- 
parte would be taken in the bend of the Brenta. 
He had already sent the division of Mezaros to 
survey Verona ; but he recalled it, that he might 
engage liere with all liis forces ; however, it was 
not likely that the order would arrive in time. 
The town of Bassano is seated on the left bank of 
the Brenta. It communicates with the right by a 
bridge. Wurmser placed the two divisions of 
Sebottendorff ahd Quasdanovich on the two banks 
of the Brenta, in advance of the town. He posted 
six battalions as an advanced guard in the defiles 
which precede Bassauo and close the valley. 

' On the morning of the 22nd (September 8th), 
i 1 Bonapme left Cismona and advanced towards 


Bassano. Mnsst^iia ninrchod on tho rigid banlt, 
Aiigoreau on tlio hift. 'L'ho doliloM woro oarriot), 
and the French dobduchod closTt in froni of tlu* 
enemy's army, drawn iij) on hotli bnnltH of tho 
Brenta. Wunnsor’s sokliorK, diMconoortod by tho 
extreme boldness of tluT J'^renoh, did not dofond 
theinsolvos with tlio connigo which (hoy luul shown 
on BO many other occasions ; they gave wny, wore 
broken, ami oiitored Bassano. Augcreau pre.sented 
Mmseli at the entrance of the town. Massena, who 
was on theoppobitc bank, wanted to force ids way by 
tlib bridge ; he carried it in close cohunn, a.s he 
did the bridge of Lodi, and made his entry at tlio 
same time with Augcreau. Wurmser, whoso head- 
quarters were still there, had scarcc'ly time to save 
himself, leaving us four thousand prisoners iiml an 
immense ordnance. Bonaparte’s plan was thus 
carried into effect ; ho had debouched into tlie 
plain quite as soon as Wurmser, and it was now 
Ids business to surround him by driving him back 
upon the Adige, 

Wmmiser, in the disorder of so hurried an 
action, found himself cut off from tho remains of 
Quasdanovich’s division. This division had re- 
treated towards the Friule, and he, seeing himscll 
pressed by Massdna’s and Augerean’s dlvisious, 
which closed the rond to ibo Friulo against him, anil 
drove him towards tho Adigo, forinoil tlto roHolu- 
tion of forcirtg a passago across that river and tluui 
throwing himself into Mantna. Ho had brtni 
rejoined by tho division of Mc/.avos, whicli h/ul 
been making vain efforts to take Verona. He now 
munbci'cd no more than fourteen thonsand men, 
eiglit of whom wore infantry, and six excellent 
cavalry. Ho proceeded along tho Adigo, Heehing a 
passage every where. Lneliily for him, the post 
which guarded Lognago had boon romoved to Vo- 
I rona, and a dotachinent which oiighl, to have (soitio 
and kept the place had not yet come up. Wurm- 
ser, taking advantage of this accident, took posHOs- 
I sioii of Legnngo. Certain of being now able to 
regain Mantua, be gave some rest lo bia troops, 
who were spent with fatigue. 

Bonaparte followed him closely: he was deeply 
mortified on learning the negligence that had 
saved Wurmser ; however, he did not desp.air of 
still preventing him from reaching Mantua. IIo 
transferred Mussina's division to tlie other bank 
of the Adige by means of the ferry of Iloncn, and 
despatched it to Sanguinetto, to stop the read to 
Mantua. He ordered Augereau towards Legungo 
itself. M/tsstfna’s advanced gufij'd outstripping Jhs 
division, entered CiSrda on the 25th (September 11), 
at the moment when Wurmser was arriving tliere 
from Legnago with his entire army. This ad- 
vanced guard of cavalry and light infantry, com- 
manded by generals Murat and Pigeon, made tho 
most heroic defence, but was conijiletely over- 
thrown: WnriDScr forced his way througli it, apd 
continued his march, Bonaparte arrived alone at 
a gallop, at tfie moment of this action: he narrowly 
escaped being taken, and rpdo off in the utmost 
haste. 

Wurmser passed through Sanguinetto ; then 
leai*ning that nil the bridges over the Molinella 
wore broken down excepting that of Villimpeuta, 
ho proceeded downwards to that bridge, crossed 
the Molenilla, and marched to Mantua. General 
Charton attempting to oppose him with three hun- 
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(li’ecl moil forinotl in a square, those bravo follows 
were all eithor sabred or taken. Thus Wurmaer 
arrived at Mantua on tlie 27th (September 13). 
Tlieao alight advaiitagea afforded aoine alleviation 
to tljo disastei’s of the old and bravo raarahal. He 
distributed hia army over the environs of Mantua, 
and for a moment kept the field, owing to his 
nuineroua and excellent cavalry. 

Bonaparte came up out of breath, and enraged 
against the negligent ofticera who had caused him 
to lose so glorious a prey, Augereau had again 
got into Legnago, and had made the Austrian gar- 
rison, sixteen hundred strong, prisoners. Bonaparte 
ordered Augereau to proceed to Governolo on the 
Lower Miiicio. He then fought some minor en- 
gagements witli Wurmser, to draw him out of the 
place, and in the night between the 98th and 29th 
(September 14 and 16) he took up a position in 
the rear, in order to induce Wurmser to show 
himself in the plain. The old general, allured by 
his slight successes, actually deployed outside Man- 
tua, between the citadel and the suburb of Saint- 
George. Bonaparte attacked him on the third com- 
plementary day, year iv. (September 19, 1790*) 
Augereau, coming from Governolo, foi*med the 
loft; Massdna, starting from Due-Castelli, formed 
the centre ; and Sahuguet, with the blockading 
corps, formed the right. Wurmaer still had twenty- 
one thousand men in line. Ho was fox’ced back 
every where, and driven into the fortifications with 
the loss of two thousand men. Some days after- 
wards liu was completely enclosed in Mantua. The 
uumoroua cavalry which ho had brought back 
were of no service to him wliatcver, and only in- 
creased the number of unprofitablo mouths; he 
tberefore ordered the horses to be killed and 
salted. He had twenty odd thousand men in gar- 
rison, several thousand of whom wore in the hos- 
pitals. 

Thus, although Bonaparte had partly lost the 
fruit of hia daring mai’cli to the Brenta, and had 
not inado the maralial lay down his arms, he had 
entirely ruined and dispersed hia army* Some 
thousand men were driven back into the Tyrol 
under Davidovich; and some thousand were fleeing 
into the Friule under Quasdanovioh. Wurmsef, 
with twelve or fourteen thousand, had confined" 
himself in Mantua. Thirteen or fourteen thousand 
were prisoners, six or seven thousand killed or 
wounded. Thus this army had been losing about 
twenty thousand men, besides ordnance stores to a 
large amount, in ten days. Bonaparte had lost 
seven or eight thousand, fifteen hundred of whom 
were prisoners, and the rest lulled, wounded, or 
sick. Thus to the armies of Gulli and Beaulieu, 
destroyed on entering Italy, was to be added that 
of Wurmaer, destroyed on two oecasions, first in 
the plains of Castiglione, and next on the banks of 
the Brenta. To the trophies of Montenotte, Lodi, 
Borglietto, Lonuto, and Castiglione, were to be 
aided those of Roveredo, Bassano, and Saint- 
George. At what period of history had ever such 
great results been seen, so many enemies slain, so 
many prisoners, colours, and cannon taken 1 The 
intelligence of these victories caused fresh rejoic- 
ings in Lombardy, and terror in the 'more remote 
parts of the peninsula, France was lust in admi- 
ration of the commander of the array of Italy. 

Our arms were not so prosperous upon the other 


theatres of war* Moreau had advanced upon the 
Lech, aa wo have seen, in the hope that his pro- 
gress iu Bavaria would bring back the archduke 
and extricate Jourdan. Tliis expectation was not 
well founded; for tlio arciiduke Would have formed 
but a poor opinion of the importance of his move- 
ment, had lie been diverted from its execution 
merely to return to Moreau. The Avliole campaign 
depended on what was about to take place on the 
Maine, Aaaumiiig that Jourdan were beaten and 
driven back upon the Rhine, the progress of Mo- 
reau would only involve him still further, and 
expose him to the risk of losing hia line of retreat. 
The archduke therefore contented himself with 
despatching general Nauendorf, with ten rogiraents 
of cavalry and some battalions, to reinforce Latour, 
and continued his pursuit of the army of the Sain- 
bre and Meuso, 

That brave army retired with the deepest regret, 
and without any abatement of its self-respect. It was 
this army tliat had performed the greatest and the 
most splendid exploits during the first years of the 
revolution; this was the army that had conquered 
at Watignies, at Fleurus, and on the banlca of tlie 
Ourthe and the Roer. It had a warm esteem for 
its general, and a strong confidence in itself. This 
retreat had not discouraged it, and it was persuaded 
that it yielded solely to superior oombinatioiiB and 
to the mass of the hostile forces. It desired and 
looked for an occasion for measuring its strength 
with the Austrians, and re-establishing tlie honour 
of its flag. Jourdan desired it also. The directory 
wrote to him that he must .at any rate maintain hia 
ground in Franoonia on the Upper Maine, in order 
to take up his winter*quiirterB in Germany, and 
more particularly not to expose Moreau, who had 
advanced to tlio very gates of Mvmich. Moreau, 
on his part, had just then informed Jourdan, by a 
despatch dated the 8th Fructidor (August 25), 
of his march beyond the Lech, the advantages 
he had gained there, and the plan he designed of 
advancing still further, with a view to bring back | 
the archduke* All these I'casons induced Jourdan 
to try tlie fortune of arms, tljongh he had before ; 
him a very superior force. lie would have con- ! 
sidered it dishonourable to himself had he quitted ; 
Franconia without fighting, and deserted his col- ; 
league iu Bavaria. Besides, misled by the 

movement of general Nauendorf, Jourdan imagined 
that the arclidulie had recently set out to regain ' 
the banks of the Danube. He halted, therefore, at 
Wurtzburg, a place lae deemed it important to pre- 
serve, but of which the French had x’etained no ; 
more than the citadel* lie there gave some rest 
to hia troops, made some alterations in the arrange- 
ment and command of hia divisions, and declared 
his intention to fight. The army displayed the 
greatest ardour in eaiTying all the positions that 
Jourdan deemed it necessary to occupy before he 
gave battle. He had his right supported by Wurtz- 
burg, and the rest of his line by a series of positions 
extending along the Maine to Schweinfurth. The 
Maine separated him from the enemy. No more 
than one part of the Austi-ian army had crossed ' 
that river, and it was this that confirmed him in 
the idea that the archduke had gone back to the 
Danube, Ho left at the extremity of his line 
Lefebvre’s division at Schweinfurth, to secure his 
retreat upon the Saala and the Fulda, in case the 
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result of tho Battle ylioulil deprivo him of Uio road 
to lie thus denied liiiiiHolf fclio advan- 

tage of a Secoucl linG, and of a corps d<i rcserm; hut 
I ho concoivod that ho ought to submit to this priva- 
tion as a luctiiis of becuriiig liia retreat. IIo sottlorl 
upon making tho attack on the luoriiing of tho IVtli 
Fi'uctidor (Septeiuber Svd). 

Ill tim night between the ICtli and 17th, tlio 
art'lnhike, apprised of the plan of bis adver^nrj^, 
rapidly conveyed Uie remainder of his army 
across the Maine, and displayed before Jourdau’a 
eyes a very superior force. The battle cwnineiiced 
at first very favourably on our aide ; but eur 
cavalry being fiercely attacked in the plains extend- 
ing along the Maine by tlie powerful cavalry of 
tba Austrians, was broken, rallied, was again 
broken, and were sheltered behind the lines and 
the steady fire of our infantry. Jourdan, if liis 
reserve had not hceii at too great a distance from 
him, nughb have won the victory ; he despatched 
to liefebvpG officers who could not make their way 
through the numerous squadrons of the enemy. 
He hoped, nevertheless, that Lofebvre, seeing that 
Soliwyiiifurth was not exposed, would march to 
[ the place of danger j but ho waited in vain, and 
nmdo \m uvmy hdl back, in order to withdraw it 
from the fonnidublo cavalry of the enemy. Tho 
retreat was made in good order to Armstoiii. Jowr- 
dan, the victim of the faulty plan of tho directory 
and of his attachment to his eoUoaguo, had now to 
retreat to the Lalin. IIo continuod his march 
without liiternuasien, ordcrcil Marecau to retire 
from before Meut/, and arrived bchitid tho Lahu 
on tho 24cU FvucUdur (Soptoinber 10th). Ills 
army in this arduous march to tho very fronlievB 
of Bohumiji, liad not lost more than five or six 
thousand men. It sustained a sensible loss in tho 
death of young Mu.*ccan, who received a musket- 
shot from a Tyrolese rifleman, and who could not 
be carried off from tho field of battle. The arch- 
duke Charles caused every attention to be paid to 
him, but he soon expired. The young hero, re- 
gretted by the two armies, was buried under a 
discliarge of the artillery of both armies. 

Dui’ing these occurrences on the Muiue, Moreau, 
still beyond the Danube and the Lech, was waiting 
with impatience for news from Jourdan, None of 
the officers sejal. to bring him iutcUigence had 
aiTivcd. He proceeded in great uncertainty with- 
out venturing to tako any decisive step. In the 
interval his left, under the command of Desaix, 
' had to sustain a most violent attack from the 
cavalry of Latour, wlLichy united with Naueu- 
dorf’s, debouched unawares by Laugenhruck, 
Desaix made such judicious and such prompt 
arrangements, tiiat he repulsed the numerous 
squadrons of fclie enemy, and dispersed them lix 
the plains, after inflicting upon them a consider- 
able loss. Moreau, still left in uncertainty, at 
length decided, after a delay of about three weeks, to 
tittempta movenjent'in order to discover where the 
enemy lay. He resolved to approach the Danube, 

' In order to extend his left wing to Nuremberg, and 
get some intelligence of Jourdiin> or else to relieve 
him. On the 24th Fructidor, he directed his left and 
hia centre to recroaa tlie Danube, and left his right 
by itself on the other side of the river near Zell. The 
left, under Desaix, advanced as far as Aiehstett. 
; In this singular situation, he extended his left 
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towards Jounlaii, wlm iii. ihc inonu'ut, waM sixty 
leagues distant IVoiu him; la- bad bi.s criuiv on tho 
Danubo, and hia right lioymid tliat, I'xpuHing oiui of 
those three diviHioiis to live risk of being (U'slvoy(Ml, 
as^iuiniiig that Latoirr had known how to take ad- 
vantago of their sojairatitni. All military men 
have ceiiaurod Moreau for thin movement, as <nu) 
of thoso half incasurcH svhieli hav'o nil the danger 
of great incasurea, without compensating by their 
advantages. Moreau, having in fact missed the 
opportunity of turning short round upon the arch- 
duke at tho time the latter was turning round iijnm 
Jourdan, could not but jeopiivdi'/.e himself by thus 
placing himself d chcml upon tlie Daimhe. 

At length, afiei’ four d.aya’ suspense in tins sin- 
gular situation, ho became aware of tho danger, 
iiiovod back beyoud the Danube, and thought of 
ascending its course in order to bring liiniself nearer 
to the point on which his operation was to he sup- 
ported, He then received iiUclligenco of the forced 
retreat of Jouvdan on the Lalui ; and he had no 
doubt that the archduke, after forcing hack tho 
army of tho Sainbro and Mcubo, would lly to tho 
Ncckar, to cut off the retreat of tho army of tho 
Hliiiic. IIo was likovvise informed of /m attompt 
made by tho garriaon of Manhoim upon Kohl, with 
a view to dosiroy tho bridge by which the French 
army had deboncliud into (lurniany. In tliifl Htato 
of tlungH, l\o no longer hoaitated to put himself in 
marching order for tho pnrpoHoof I'ogaiuing Franco. 
His position was ponloiis. I'lngagod in ilio heart 
of Bavaria, having to croSA llio lUack MouutaluH 
in Ids return to the llhine, having in front LaUmr > 
with forty thoiwaml men, and exiioHcd to liillhig hi ' 
with the arehduke Charles with thirty ihoufiam^l 
on his roar, he could not help IbreBCi'ing incalciji- 
lablo dangers. IJut if ho wan deficient in th^U 
comprobensivo and ardent geniim which his rlvpd 
displayed in Italy, his was a well-rogulated mind, 
and not opon to that eoufuaiou of ideas with which 
more animated dispositions arc somotiinoH seizodw 
He had the corainand of a superb army sixty odd 
thousand strong, whoso solf-estcDm had not been 
shaken by any defeat, and wbicli placed extreme 
confidence in its leader. Appreciating sucli a re- 
source, he did not alarm himself ou account of his 
positiou, and resolved quietly to regain his route. 
Thiukmg'that the archduke, after forcing Jourdan 
to fall back, would probably return to the Neokar, 
lie was apprehensive lest he should find that river 
already occupied; ho therefore went up along the 
valley of tho Danube, to proceed direct to that of 
the Illiine by way of the forest towns. Tiicse 
passes being the most remote from Ihe point wboro 
the archduke then was, appeared to him to be the 
safest. 

He remained therefore beyond the Danube, and 
ascended it quietly, supporting one of Ida wings 
upon Uie river, His artillery and his baggage 
marched before him without confusion; and every 
day hia rear-guard bravely repulsed the enemy’s 
advanced guards. Latour, instead of crossing tho 
Danube, and striving to prevent Mereau from en- 
tering tho defiles, was content to follow him step by 
step, but did not venture to make any attempt ou 
his army. On reaching the hike of Fifdoratfo, Mo- 
reau thought fit to halt. Latour had divided Ids 
foi’cea into three divisions; he had given oiio to 
Nauendorf, and seht him to Tubingen on tho Upper 
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Noclttu’, through which Mni'eau did not want to 
pass; he waa himself with the second at Biberach; 
and tlio third was a long way off at Schufisonried. 
Morcan, wlio was approacliing tho llolierifhai 
(Viil-d’Eufev)j by wliich he intended to retreat, 
and who had no desire to ho too closely pressed in 
passing through that defile, wlio saw Latour helbra 
him separated, and who was aware that a victory 
would certainly impart confidence to hia troopa 
diU'ing tlie rest of the retreat, halted on the lltli 
Vendi^miaire, year V (October 2, 1706), in the 
environs of the lake of F^dersde, not far from 
Bibei’uch. T* e country was mountainous, wooded, 
and interaectL 1 by valleys. Latour had drawn 
his troops on several heights, which could be de- 
tached and got hy their rear; and had, more- 
over, a deep n * their hack, namely, the 

Rias. Moreau 'nm at all jioints, and, 

cleverly contriving to^>v •'te through hia posi- 
tions, attacked some in jrhm, uid, getting at the 
rear of others, drove him back "lo the Riaa, threw 
him into it, and look from him four thousand pri- 
soners. This important victory, taking its naino 
from the town of Bibcrach, drove back Latour to 
a great distance, and remarkably increased the 
confidence of the French army. Moreau resumed 
hia march and approached the defiles. Ho had 
already got beyond the roads which run through 
the valley of the Ncckar and lead into the valley of 
tlie Rhine, Tliere yet was left for Iiirn that road 
which, passing tlirough Tuttlingen audRothveil to- 
wards the very sources of the Neokar, foUo^Y3 the 
valley of the Kintzig, and terminates at Kehl; but 
this Nauendorf had already occupied. Tho detneh- 
menta which had come from Mawhcimluvd akeiidy 
joined the latter, and the archduke was approach- 
ing him, , Moreau preferred to ascend a little 
higher, and to pass through the Holleiithal, which, 
running through the Black Forest, formed a longer 
elbow, but led to Breisach, a still greater distance 
fTOm the archduke. Accordingly, he placed De- 
saix and Ferine, with tho left and the right, to- 
wards Tuttlingen and Rothweil, to cover himself on 
the side next to the outlets where the principal 
Austrian forces were; and he despatched the 
centre, under Saint-Cyr, to force the Hollenthal. 
At the same time, he made his heavy artillery file 
off for Huningen by way of the forest towns. The 
Austrians had surrounded him with a multitude of 
petty divisions, as if they had hoped to surround 
him, and were not in any one place iu a condition 
to make way against him. Saint-Cyr found scarcely ; 
a detachment in the Hollenthal, proceeded without I 
difficulty to Neustivdt, and arrived at Freiburg. I 
The two wings immediately followed, aud de- 
bouched through that frightful defile into tlie 
valley of the Rhine, rather exhibiting the appear- 
ance of a victorious army than a retreat, Moi’eau 
reached the valley of the Rhine on the 2l8tVendd- 
miaire (October 12). Instead of recrossing the 
Rhine at the bridge of Breisach, and ascending 
along the French bank to Strasburg, he resolved 
to ascend the right bank to Kehl in the face of the 
whole hostile army. Whether he was desirous 
of making a better appearance on his return, or 
whether it were that he hoped to maintain bimself 
on the rig''lt bank, and to cover Kehl by proceeding 
directly thither, these reasons have been deemed 
. I insufficient for risking a battle. By crossing the 


Rhine at Breisach, on his return he could have 
gone up without opposition to Strasbur^f, and then 
dobuuchcd again by Kclil. That litc de pont could 
hold out long ciiongh to give liim time to coino up. 
To determine, on the coiUvavy, to iniwcU in face of 
the hostile army, the whole of which was again 
collected together under tho archduke, and thus to 
expose himself to a general battle, with the Rhine 
at hia back, was an inexcusable oversight, now tlmt 
he had no longer a motive for cither taking tlie 
ofTenaive or of covering a retreat. On the 2dtli 
Vend<5miaiye (October 19), both armies were close 
in front of each other on the banks of the Elz, from 
Waldliirch to Emmendingcn. After a sanguinary 
and variable conflict, Moreau perceived the im- 
possibility of proceeding to Kehl along the right 
bank, and resolved to cross over the bridge of 
Breisach. Nevertheless, considering tliat he could 
not pass bis whole army over tho bridge without 
the risk of obstruction, and being anxious to send 
some forces as speedily as possible to Kehl, he or- 
dered Besaix with the loft wing to cross again at 
Breisach, and returned towards lluningen with the 
centre and tl\Q right. This determination has been 
deemed not less misadvised than lliat of fighting at I 
Einmendingcji; for Moreau, wealioned by the se- 
paration of onc-lhivd of his army, was liable to be 
endangered. He reckoned, it is true, upon a ca- 
pital position, that of Schliongen, which covers tlie 
debouch of Iluniiigen, and upon which ho could 
halt and fight, in order to render his passage more 
quiet and safe. Accordingly, he fell b'lck thither, 
and halted there on the 3rd Brumuire (October 
24), and fought an obstinate and drawn battle. 
Having by this day’s fighting afforded time for hia 
baggage to cross, he evacuated the position during 
the night, passed over to tlie left bank, and pro- 
ceeded on his way towards Strasburg. 

Thus ended that celebrated campaign, and that 
still more celebrated retreat, The result suffi- 
ciently indicates the imperfection of the plan. If, 
as Napoleon, the archduke Charles, and general 
Joniini have demonstrated, the directory, instead 
of forming two armies, advancing in detached co- 
lumns, under different generals, with the paltry 
intention of attacking the enemy’s flanks, had 
formed a single army of one liundrerl and sixty 
thou^nd men, — whereof a detachment fifty thou- 
sand strong was to have besieged Mentz, while the 
other one hundred and ten thousand, consolidated 
into a single diviaioii, should Lave invaded Ger- 
many by the valley of the Rhine, the Hollenthal, 
and Upper Bavaria,— the imperial armies would 
have been forced to keep retiring, without being 
able to bring their collected forces to bear advaii- 
tageously against a too superior mass. The admi- 
rable plan of the young areWuke would have been 
rendered impracticable, and the republican flag 
would have been carried to Vienna itself. With such 
a plan as this to go by, Jourdan was a compulsory 
victim. Thus his campaign, constantly unfortu- 
nate, became a matter of self-devotion, quite as 
I much when he first crossed the Rhine to draw the 
forces of the archduke upon him, as when he ad- 
vanced into Bohemia and fought at "Wurtzburg; 
Moreau alone, with his fine army, was able to par- 
tially repair the imperfection of the plan, either 
■by hastening to crush all that was before him at 
‘the moment when he debouched by Kehl, or by 
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tuvuiiijT shovt upon iho aL'cliduUo w1ion tlio latter 
was lollowing Jonrdan. IIo oithor dared not, or 
know not, bow (o do any thing of tho kind; but 
althoiigb he diapliiyed not a spark of goniuSj and 
although ho preferred a retreat to a decisive and 
viotorimis mananivre, lie at least displayed in that 
retreat a great cdiaracter and extraordinary reso* 
lution. It was certainly not so difficult as it haa 
been represented, but iieverthclesB it was con- 
ducted in the most creditable manner. 

The young archdiiko was indebted to the imper- 
fection of tho Freiioh plan for a fine conception, 
which he very ably executed ; but, like Moreau, 
he lacked that «ardour and that daring which might 
havo rendered the fault of the French government 
fatal to its armies. Only conceive what would in all 
probability have been the case, had there been on 
either side that impetuous genius which liad just 
destroyed three armies beyond the Alps ; if Mo- 
reau’s sixty thoiisaiid men, at the moment when 
they dcboiiGhed from Kehl, or if tlie imperialists, 
at tho moment when they quitted tlie Baiiuhe to 
turn round upon Jourdan, had been led witli the 
inipetuoHity displayed in Italy, moat assuredly the 
war would havo been terminated at one blow in a 
disiiHlrous manner for one of the two powers. 

This campaign gave tlie young archduke a high 
reputation ru Furope. In Fr«anca every ouo w.aa 
well aalifided with Moreau, for having brought 
back sal'o and sound tho army jeopardized in 
Bavaria. Extreme anxiety had boon felt on ac- 
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count of that army, CHpceially fvnm the lime when 
Joui'daii having fallim back, I he bridge of Kebl 
being thrcatenc(l, or a nuiltitiidu ol jictty diviMions 
having iiitcreeptcd the eoinmuiuoatiuns through 
Swabia, nobody Knew what hiid lu-coim* or wliat, 
was likely to become of it. !hit when, after thcHo 
vivid approhonsions, it was seen debouching into 
the valley of tho Hhhie in such excollciit condition, 
tlicy were enraptured with the general who hml so 
happily brought it home. His retreat was extullod 
as a ma.sterpleco of military Bciunce, and ininiedi- 
ately associated with the letrcat of the Ilmi thoU'- 
sand. No one certainly ventured to bring any 
thing into coiupnvison with thobe brilliant triunipliH 
of tho army of Italy ; but as there are always num- 
bers of persons who take lunbrnge at siipt'idor 
genius and extraordinary fortune, and are better 
pleased with mediocre talent, llicse ranged them- 
selves on Moreau’s sido, expatiated on his pru- 
dence and bis consummate ability, and determined 
thcmaelves in favour of those qualities, rather than 
tho ardent genius of the young Bonaparte. From 
that clay Moreau li.ad in his favour all who prefer 
second-rate moiit to first- rate goniub; and it inubt 
be confcHKcd that in 21 ropuhlic wo would almost I 
forgive thoao (incinies of genius, wben wo observe 
in how many respects genius is ablo to jnjiiro that 
liberty which has culled it Ibrtli, chcnnln’d it, 2ind 
elevated it to the highest degree of worldly splen- 
dour* 
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The turn which the campaign in Germany had 
taken considorably embarrassed the republic. Her 
enemie.s, who persisted in denying hor victories, or 
in predicting severe reverses of fortune, saw their 
prognostics realized, and openly triuinphod in con- 
sequence. Those rapid conquests in Germany, said 
they, had then no solidity. The Danube .and the 

f enius of a young prince had soon put an end to them. 

lo doubt, the rash army of Italy, which seemed ao 
firnily established, on the Adige, would be towi 
from it in its turn and flung back upoHj the Alps, 
as the armies of Germany had been upon the 
Rhine. The conquests of general Bonaparte, it is 
true, seemed to rest upon a somewhat more solid 
foundation. He had not confined himself to driv- 
ing Colli and Be<auliGu before him; he had de- 
stroyed them ; he had not contented himself with 
repelling the new army of "Wurmser; he had first 
thrown it into confusion at Castiglione, and. subse- 
quently annihilated it on the Brenta. There was 
somewhat more hope, therefore, of remaining in 
Italy than of remaining in Germany; but every 
one indulged himself in circulating alarming rn- 
mours. Numerous forces were on their road, it 


>vn9 said, from Poland and Turkey, to proceed to- 
wards the Alps; the imperijil armies of tlie Rhino 
would now be able to make fresh detaohments; and 
general Bonapaxte, having continually new Piicinies 
to iight, would, with all hia cleverness, have an 
end put to Ilia succesaes, setting the exhaustion of 
hw army out of the quostion. It was natural that 
in the present state of things such cunjecfiu’cs 
should be made; for imagination, after enlarging 
upon successes, will in its turn be unreiisouably 
alarmed at reverses. 

Tlie armies of Germany had made good their rei 
treat without any great losses, and occupied the line 
of the Rhine, There was no great miafijrtune in this, 
but the army of Italy was without support, and tliat 
was a serious inconvenience. Moreovei*, our two 
principal aijmies, having returned to the French 
territory, would now have to be maintained out, of 
our finances, which were still in a deplorable statoj 
and this waa the worst of all. The mandats^ no 
longer possessing a forced currency as money, had 
fallen to nothing 5 besides, they had been spent, 
and thei’B were scarcely any remaining at the dis- 
posal of tho government. At Paris they had got 
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into the hauda of ft few spoculiitora, who sold them 
to llio pnrehftHurM of national domains. The arrcar 
of the national debt due waa still conaidemble, but 
it was not paid off; tho arreara of taxes, and the 
forced loan, were slowly collected ; the national 
domains contracted for were only partially paid 
for; the instalinonta still due wore not demandablc 
according to law; tlio contracts for sales that were 
still tnking place were not sufficiently numerous 
to furnish the treasury. Besides all this, the go- 
vernment lived upon tlieae sale contracts, as well 
as upon the iirticlea of consumption proceeding 
from the land-tax, and the promises of payment 
made by the ministers. The budget of tlie year v. 
had just been made up, classed into ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses. The ordinary expenses 
amounted to four hundred and fifty millions, the 
others to five hundred and fifty. The land-tax, the 
customs, the stamp-duties, and the whole annual 
proceeds, were expected to answer the ordinary ex- 
penditure. The five hundred and fifty millions of 
the extraordinary would be amply covered by tho 
arreara of the taxes of the year iv. and of the 
forced loan, and by the insfcalmerita yet to be paid 
for fclie national property previously sold. Tho 
govornment could aloo resort to the national pro- 
perty in the hands of the republic unsold; but all 
this had first to be turned into mouoy, and in this 
the difficulty always consisted. The contractors, 
remaining unpaid, refused to continuo their ad- 
vances, and all the public services wero suddenly 
left destitute. Tlie public officials and tho annui- 
tants were not paid, and wore dying of want. 

Thus the insulated state of tho army of Italy, 
and our finances, might afford considerable expect- 
ations to our enemies. The plan formed by the 
directory of a quadruple alliance between France, 
Spain, the Porte, and Venice, produced nothing 
but the alliance with Spam. The latter, induced by 
our offers, and our brilliant fortune in the middle of 
the summer, had decided, as we have observed, upon 
renewing the Family Compact * with the republic, 
and she liad just published her declaration of war 
against Great Britain. Venice, in spite of the soli- 
citations of Spain, and the invitations of the Portey 
and in spite of Bonaparte’s victories in- Italy, had 
I refused to ally herself with the republic. It had 
I in vain been represented to her that Russia 
grudged her her colonies in Greece, and Austria 
her Illyrian provinces ; that her alliance with 
France and the Porte, who coveted none of her 
possessions, would secure her against these two 
ambitious enemies; that the repeated victories of 
the French on the Adige must secure her from the 
return of the Austrian arraic.s, as well as the venge- 
ance of the emperor ; that the concurrence of 
her forces, and of her navy, would render that I 
return still more impossible; that neutrality, on the 
other hand, would not give her any friend, but leave 
her without protector, and perhaps even expose 

• Thifl ■was tho name of a treaty conceived by the duke 
de Choifioul, who was at the head of the French ministry in 
176 1 1 and was negotiated by him with the court of Modrld 
for the purpose of comenting an alliance and p^petual 
union among the diflerent branches of the house of Bourbon» 
for the purpose of counterbalancing the maritime power of 
England, Which has alV/ays given the French uiieasiness. 
See Koch’s Ilcvolntions of Europe, in the fleriea of the 
Popular Library, p. 147. Tram. 


her to the danger of Hcrving as a inediuin of aci-oni- 
mudatuin between the bolhgereut powers. VcM\ice, 
who deeply hated tlio French, was proviihiig arnia- 
inciits evidently intended against llioni, sinco she 
consulted the Austrian ministry on the choice of a 
general, and refused a second time the alliance 
proposed to her. She clearly perceived tho danger 
from Austrian ambition; but the danger of French 
principles was greater, more vu-geiit, in her esti- 
mation, and she replied that she should persist 
in the unarmed neutrality, which was an act of dis- 
simiilfttioii; for she was arming on all sides. Tlie 
Porte, shocked by the rclusal of Venice, and by tlie 
suggestions of Vienna and of England, had not yet 
acceded to the project of alllaucQ. Them there- 
fore remained only France and Spain, whose 
alliance might certainly assist in wieHtlng the 
Mediterranean from the English, but might also 
jeopardize the Spanish colonies. PiLt had, in fact, 
been considering how he could make them revolt 
against the mother country, and had already been 
intriguing in Mexico. The negotiations with Genoa 
were not cpncluded ; for they were settling with 
her ah at one tinie, the payment of tv sum of 
money, tho expulsion of certain families, and the 
recall of certain others ; they were not more so 
with Naples, because the directory demaniled a 
contribution; and tho queen, who negotiated as a 
lost resource, refused to comply. Peace was not 
made with Rome, on account of a condition re- 
quired by the directory ; it wanted the holy seo 
to revoke all the pastoral letters (brefej issued 
against Franco einoe tho commencement ol; the 
revolution, wliich severely hurt tho pride of the 
aged pontiff. Ho summoned a council of cardinals, 
which cloeided that no such revocation could tiilce 
place. The negotiations wero They were 

renewed at Florence ; and a Jjngresa was opened. 
The envoys of the Pope having "ropeated that the 
pastoral letters issued could not be revoked, and 
tlie French comnnssionera having replied on their 
part that the condition was a sine qua non, they 
separated after a few minutes’ interview. The 
Pope was the more positive in his refusal, inas- 
much as he relied upon assistance from the king of 
Naples, and from England. He had just sent 
Cardinal Albani to Vienna, to implore the aid of 
Austria, and to confer with her on liis defending 
himself against the French. 

Such were the relations of France with Europe. 
Her enemies, on their part, were much exhausted. 
Austria felt more confidence, it is true, by the 
retreat of our armies which had advanced to the 
Danube; but she was vei’y uneasy respecting Italy, 
and was making fresh preparations to recover it. 
England was reduced to a sad state : her situation 
in Corsica was proearious, and slie saw lieraelf 
exposed, in all probability, to the loss of that island. 
The French were for closing all the ports of Italy 
against her, and one more victory gained by I 
general Bonaparte was all that was wanting to I 
insure her entire expulsion from that country. 
War with Spain was about to close the Mediter- 
ranean against her, and to threaten Portugal. The 
whole coast, as far as the Texel, was closed ogainst 
Englandi The expedition that Hoche was preparing 
in Brittany caused great anxiety in respect of Ire- 
land; her finances were in disorder, the bank was 
shaken, and the people wanted peace; the opposi- 
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tidu Uiwl Vu^en uMido hy i\\o recent olco- 

tioMH, Tlujgo were (luiio siiniciout rertsona for 
tliinkiiig of peace, tiiul i'or taking advantage of ilio 
late vovuraea of Franco to iudiioa her to accept it. 
Blit tho royal I'aniily and tlio ariatocraey felt a 
great 1 ‘opu^iiancc to treat with France, because ac- 
cording to their notiona it was holding terms with 
tho revolution. IMtt, much less attached to aris- 
tocratio priiiciplca, and intent solely on tho in- 
terusta of the English power, would certainly have 
been glad of peace, but on one condition, indispens- 
able with him, but to which the republic could 
never assent — the restitution of the Netherlands to 
Austria. Pitt, as we have already remarked, was 
English all over in pride, ambition, and prejudices. 
The greatest crime of the revolution was, accord- 
ing to hia notions, not so much the giving birth to 
a colossal republic, as tho nniiexation of the Nether- 
lands to France. 

Tlie Nethoi’hinds were, in fact, an important ac- 
quisition for France. That acquisition gave her, 
in tlio first place, the possession of the most fertile 
and wealthy provinces of the continent, and, above 
all, of iiianuraoturing proviiicea j it gave her the 
mouths of tho rivers moat important to the com- 
merce of the North, the Scheldt, tho Meuso, and 
the llhiuc j U gave her a considerable iuercaae of 
coast, and conMuC[Uontly of shipping j it afforclod 
her suaiJortH of great importance, «.Mpccitd!y Ant- 
werp ; and Justly, nn extension of our maritimo 
frontier in a (piurtcr tliu most dangerous to tho 
Englinh frontier, opposite to tho dcfcncelcBa coast 
of Ehbcx, Siilfolk, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. Be- 
sides this positive acquisition, tho Netherlands 
conferred on ua auotlicr advantage j Holland must | 
fall under the immediate inflacnce of France, when 
no longer aeparakid from her by Auatriivn pi’o- 
viucus. In this ca8^< the French lino would extend 
not only to Antwerp but to the Texel, and the 
EiigUsU coast would be environed by a cincture of 
hostile shores. Add to this a family compact with 
Spain, tlien become powerful and well-organized, 
and we shall easily conceive that Pitt must have 
felt some uneasiness respecting the maritime power 
of England. It is, in fact, a principle with every 
Englishman well brought up in liis national ideas, 
that England ought to bear sway at Naples, 
Lisbon, and Amsterdam, in order to have a footing 

S on the continent, and to break the long line of 
coast that may be opposed to lier. Tins principle 
was as deep-rooted in 1790, as that which caused 
any injury doae to France to be considered as a 
benefit done to England. In consequence, Pitt, in 
order to recruit his finances for a moment, would 
gladly have consented to a temporary peace, but on 
the condition that the Netherlands should be re- 
stored to Austria. He thought, therefore, of open- 
ing a negotiation on this basis. He could hardly 
expect that France would admit such a condition; 
for the Netherlands were the principal acquisition 
of the revolution, and tho constitution did not 
even allow the directory to treat for their alicn- 
atioin But Pitt know little about the continent. 
He sincerely believed that France was ruined, and 
he spoke as he believed the fact to be, when he 
came regularly every year and proclainjed the ex- 
hau8t/ioii.,and the fall of our republic, He thought 
that if Franca had ever been disposed to peace, it 
at that Very moment, whether it were on 


account of tho fall tho mandats, or tm account of 
the retreat of tho armies from Uorinany. At any 
rate, whether ho considered tho condition admis- 
sihlo or not, ho had ii stronger roasou for opening 
a uegotiatioii. TMiis was the lu'ccssity of comply- 
ing with tho public opinion, which loudly demanded 
peace. Ill fact, lioforu lio could obtain the levy of 
sixty tbouKiind militia and fifteen thoiisand sea- 
men, ho had to show by some striking proof, that 
lie had doiio his utmost to niako a treaty. lie ha<l 
another object in view not less important. In 
taking the initiative, and opening a solemn negoti- 
ation in Paris, he Inad the advantage of drawing 
the discussion of all the Eurojjeaii interests into 
one focus, and preventing the opening of any 
separate negotiation with Austria. This latter 
power cared less to recover the Netherlands than 
England did that they should be restored to 
her. The Netherlands were in tho eyes of Aus- 
ti*ia a remote i>rov'mc6, which was detached from 
the centre of her empire, exposed to continual 
invasion from Franco, and deeply imbued with 
revolutionary ideas ; a province sho had several 
times thought of exchanging for otlicv possessions 
in Germany or Italy, and which she had kept solely 
because Prussia had always opposed her aggran- 
dizement in Germany, and because opi,>OvtuniUo8 
had not ofiered allowing her ineveaso ot infiuonco 
in Italy. Pittthouglit that a solemn, negotiation 
opened in Paris, on behalf of all tho allios, would 
prevent individual combinations and preoccupy any 
private urrangeinent rolutivo to tho NothurlaiidH. 
Lastly, ho wanted to have an agent in I'Yanco who 
could judge of hor from close obsorvation, and to 
obtain authentic informathm respecting tho expedi- 
tion preparing at Brest, Such wore tho reasons 
which, oven without any hope of obtaining poaco, 
decided Pitt to make an overture th6 directory. 
Ho did not confine hiniBclf, as in tho preceding 
year, to an inBignilicant ootnmunicatiou from Wick- 
ham to Barthelemy. He demanded passports for 
an envoy invested with the powers of Great 
Britain. In this public mode of proceeding, adopted 
by our most implacable foe, there was Bomethiiig 
glorious for the republic. The English aristocrats 
were thus reduced to sue for peace at the hands of 
the regicide republic. The passports were imme- 
diately granted. Pitt selected lord Malmesbury, 
formei'ly Sir [James] HaiTis, and son of the author j 
of ‘‘Hermes.” This personage had not the character j 
of being partial to republics ; ho had contributed I 
to the oppression of Holland in 1787* He arrived 
in Paris, with a numerous suite, on the 2nd Bru* 
maire (October 23, 1796). 

The directory caused itself to be represented by 
the minister Delacroix, The two plenipotentiaries 
niet at the foreign olRce the 3rd Bnimaire, year V. 
(October 24, 1796.) The minister of France ex- 
hibitbd his powers. Lord Malmesbury declared 
himself to be sent by Great Britain and her allies, 
in order to treat for a general peace. He then 
exhibited his powers, which were signed by Eng- 
land alone. The French minister then asked if he 
was empowered by the allies of Great Britain to 
treat in their name. Lord Malmesbury replied, 
that as soon as the uegotiatiun was opened, and 
the principle on which it could be based was ad- 
mitted, the king of Great Britain was confident of 
obtaining the concurrence and the powers of his 
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alUea. ll\s \ori\s\np then deUvcvGil lo Delacvoix a 
note from hln court,, stating the principle upon 
wliieli the negotiatiou was to bo baaed. This prin- 
ciple wtia that of mutiuil imloranity in respect of 
conqueata between tlie powers, Englandj so said 
this iioie, liud made cou(\ueata in the coloulea^ 
France had made conquests on the continent from 
the allies of England; there was thex’efore matter 
of restitution on both aides. But the principle of 
those compeiiaationa must first be defined, before 
entering into explnnations concerning the Bubjecta 
of mutual indemnity. We observe that the Eng- 
lish cabinet forbore to explain itself positively con- 
cerning tho restitution of the Netherlands, and 
enunciated a general principle, in order that the ne- 
gotiation should nob be broken off as soon, as it was 
opened. The minister Delacroix replied, that he 
would go and confer with the directory. 

Tho directory could not give up tlic Netherlands. 
In fact it had no fiuthority conferred upon it so to 
do ; if it had been authorized, it ought not to have 
complied. France had engagements of honour in 
regard to those provinces, and could not expose 
tliem to tho vengeance of Austria by restoring 
them to her. Besidea, she had a right to iiidemiii- 
ticB for tho unjust war that had been made upon 
her ; she had a right to compeusatvou for tho 
I aggrandizements which Austria, Prussia, and Rua- 
I sia liad gained in Poland by tho consequences of 
an immoral act; lastly, her tendencies should be 
directed towards obtaining her natural extent of 
territory; niul for all those roasous, she ought 
novor to part with the Netherlands, but upljold 
the arrangements of the couatitutiou. Tlio direc- 
tory, firmly resolved to perforin its duty on tins 
point, had it in its power to break oif immediately 
a negotiation, the evident aim of which was to 
propose to us the cession of the Netlieriaiida, and 
to prevent an arrangement with Austria; but thus 
it would liave afforded a pretence for saying that 
it did not desire peace; it would have satisfied one 
of the principal intentions of Pitt, and have fur- 
nished him with excellent reasons for demanding 
fresh sacrifices of the English nation. The di- 
rectory replied the very next day. France, it 
stated, had already treated separately with most of 
the powers of the coalition, without their having 
called for the concurrence of all the allies; to ren- 
der the negotiation general, was to render it inter- 
minable; it was giving room to believe that the 
present negotiation was not more sincere than the 
overture made in the preceding year thro^h the 
medium of Mr. Wickham. Besides, the .^iglisli 
I minister had n,ot the powers of the allies, whoso 
name he used. Lastly, the principle of mutual 
indemnity was enunciated in a manner too general 
and too vague for it to be possible either to admit 
or to reject it. The application of this principle 
always depended on the nature of the Conquests, 
and on the strength left to the belligerent power's 
fur retaining them. " Thus,'' added the directory, 
“the French government might well spare itself 
the trouble of replying; but to prove its desire of 
peace, it declares that it will he ready to listen to 
all the propositions so soon as lord Malmesbury 
shall be furnished with the powers of all the other 
potentates in whose name ho alleges he is to 
treat ” 

Tire directory, who in this negotiation had no- 


thing to conceal, and could therefore act with tho 
greatest franknesa, resolved to make the nogoti- 
atiou public, and to insert in the newspapers the 
notes of the English minister and the replies of the 
French minister. Accordingly it published imme- 
diately the memorial of lord Malmesbury, and tlie 
answer which he had returned. Tliis inode of pro- 
ceeding was of such a nature as snniewliut to dis- 
concert the tortuous policy of the English cabinet; 
but it did not depai't from the ordinary course of 
politeness, although it deviated from established 
foi*ms. Malmesbury replied, that he should refer 
the matter to his goverumciit. A singular plenipo- 
tentiary this, who had none other than such insuffi- 
cient powers, awd who at every difficulty was obliged 
to refer to his court ! The directory might have 
looked upon this as a trick, and as showing an 
intention to unduly protract, by assuming the air 
of negotiating; it might even liave expressed dis- 
pleasure at tlie presence of a foreigner, whose 
intrigues might be dangerous, and who came to 
discover the secret of our armaments. However, 
tho directory manifested no dissatisfaction; it per- 
mitted loi'd Malmesbury to wait for tho answers of 
his court, and, while thus waiting, to make his ob- 
servations upon Paris, the parties, tlieir strength, 
and that of the government. The directory indeed 
would rather gain by so doing. 

In the moan time our situation was becoming 
perilous in Italy, notwithstanding tlie recent tri- 
umphs of Roveredo, Bassiino, and Saint-George, 
Austria redoubled lier efforts to recover Lombardy. 
In consequence of tho guarantees given by Catha- 
rine to the emperor for the security of Galicia, the 
troops which wero in Poland had been marched 
towards tho Alps, Owing also to the hope of 
maintaining peace with the Porte, the frontiers of 
Turkey had been stripped, and all the reserves of 
the Austrian monarchy directed towards Itni^y. 

A nuraei’ous and devoted population furnislipd, 
moreover, powerful means of recruiting the arii'ies. 
The Austrian administration displayed extraordi- 
nary zeal and activity in enlisting fresh men, in- 
corpoi'ating them with the old troops, and in arm- 
ing and fitting them out. A fine army was thus 
preparing in tlie Friule, with the wrecks of Wurin- 
ser, the troops from Poland and Turkey, the 
detauhmentB from the Rhine, and the recruits. 
Marshal Alvinzy was appointed to the command of 
it. It was hoped that this third army would be 
more fortunate than the two preceding, and that it 
would succeed in wresting Italy from the young 
conq^ueror. 

In this intei’val, Bonaparte was perpetually de- 
manding reinforcements, and advising negotia- 
tions with the Italian powers who were in his real', I 
He urged the directory to treat with Naples, to re- i 
new the negotiations with Rome, to conclude with 
Genoa, and to negotiate an alliance olfensive and I 
defensive with the king of Piedmont, in order to ! 
obtain assistance in Italy if none could be sent to I 
him from France. He desired to be permitted to ! 
proclaim the independence of Lombardy, and that 
of the states of the duke of Modena, that he might 
gain himself partisans and auxiliaries strongly at- 
tached to his cause. His views wero correct, and 
the distress of his army justified his urgent entrea- 
ties. The rupture of the negotiations with the 
Pope had stopped a second time the contributions 
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levied by the armistice of Bologna. No more than 
ouG payment of it had been made. The contribn- 
tions levied upon Parma, Modena, and Milan were 
exhausted either hy the expenses of the army or by 
tliG remittaneea rnado to the goverament. Venice 
was regular in her supply of provisions, but the 
pay was in arrear. The amounts to he taken from 
foreign commerce at Leghorn were atiil in dispute. 
Amidst the richest countries in the world, the 
army began to experience privations. Butthe great- 
est misfortune was the void in its ranks, thinned 
by tlu! Austrian cannon. It was not without sua- 
tfliiiing great losses that ii had destroyed so many 
Giieiniea. It had been recruited hy nine or ten 
thousand men since the ojicning of tho campaign, 
which mado the number of the French who had 
entered Italy amount to nearly about tlffcy thousand; 
but at this moment it liad at most thirty and some 
odd tliouaand; fighting and disease had reduced it 
to tins small number. A dozen battalions from La 
Vendde had just joined, but they were singularly 
diminished by desertions; the other promised do- 
tachnmnts had not arrived. General Willofe, who 
commanded in the south, and who was ordered to 
send several regiments to the Alps, detained them, 
to tJje disiwbanres which his mismanage- 

ment and his bad apint excited in the provinces 
under his command, Kellermann could not take 
from hia line of troops, for he was still obliged to 
hold himself in readiness to keep Lyons and its en- 
virons in order, where the companies of Jesus were 
committing murders, Bonaparte asked for the 
83rd and the 40tli brigades, forming nearly six 
tliousaiid good troops, and undertook to answer for 
the result if they should arrive in time. 

He complained that he had not been directed to 
negotiate with Rume, because he should have 
waited, before signifying his ultimatum, for pay- 
ment of the contribution. So long,” said he, ‘‘as 
yonr general shall not bo the centre of every thing 
in R.aly, all will go wrong. It would be easy to ac- 
cuse me of ambition, but the fact is, I am laden with 
too much honour. I am ill ; lean scarcely sit my 
horse; nothing is left me but courage, and that is 
insufficient for the post I occupy. They can count 
us,” added he ; “ the charni of our strength is fast 
disappearing. Send troops, or Italy is lost I” 

The directory, feeling tho necessity of depriving 
Borne of the support of Naples, and of strengthen- 
ing Bonaparte’s rear, at length cenclucledits treaty 
with the court of the two Sicilies. It forbore from 
making any particular demand; and for its own 
part, that court which our recent victories on the 
Bi’cnta Ii.ad intimiflated, wliich saw Sp.'un making 
coTumon cause with France and was afraid of see- 
ing the English driven from the Mediterranean, 
aceeiletl to the treaty. Peace was signed on tho 
I9th Venddiniaire (October lO). It was agreed 
that tile king of Naples should withhold every 
kind of relief from the enemies of France, and that 
ho should shut his ports against the ar^d vessels 
of the belligerent powers. The directory then con- 
cluded its treaty with Genoa. A pai’ticular cir- 
cumstance led to its conclusion. Nelson had taken 
a French ship within sight of the Genoese batte- 
ries, This violation of tlie neutrality deeply com- 
promised the republic of Genoa j the French party 
there became bolder, the party of the coalition 
more timid; and it was resolved to enter into an 


alliance with France. The porta of Genoa were 
closed against the English. Two millions were 
paid to us as an indemnity for tho Modeste frigate, 
and two more were furnished by way of loan. The 
feudatory families were not exiled; but all the 
partisans of France formerly expelled from tho 
territory and from the senate were recalled and 
reinstated. Piedmont was anew solicited to con- 
clude an alliance, offensive and defensive. The 
king was just dead; hia young successor, Charles 
Emanuel, manifested very favourable inclinations 
towards France, but he was not content with tlie 
advantages offered to him as the price of his alli- 
ance. The directory offered to guaranty his 
dominions, which in that general convulsion, 
and amidst all tho republics that were ready to 
start up, no other power could guaranty to him. 
But the new king, like his predecessor, wanted to 
have Lombardy given to him ; this the directoi-y 
could not promise, having to settle the question of 
mutual indemnities in order to treat with Austria. 
The directory then allowed Bonaparte to renew 
the negotiations with Rome, and gave liim full 
powers for that purpose. 

Rome had sent Cardinal Albani to Vienna. She 
had rerkuned upon Naples, and in her exces- 
sive eagemess Imd offended tho Spanish legation. 
Naples failing her, and Spain manifesting her dis- 
satisfaction, she became alai’med, and the moment 
was favourable for renewing the previous intercourse 
with her. Bonaparte, in the first place, wanked his 
money; in the next, though he was not afraid of 
her temporal power, he dreaded her moral mflu- 
euce over the people. The two Italian parties 
engendered by the French revolution, and deve- 
loped by the presence of our armies, became daily 
more and more exasperated against one another. 
If Milan, Modena, Reggio, Bologna, Ferrara, were 
the seat of the patriotic party, Home was tJ)e seat 
of the monastic and aristocratic party. She had it 
in her power to excite fanatic fury, and to do us 
great inisehief, especially at a moment when the 
question with the Austrian armies was not yet i*e- 
solved. Bonaparte deemed it right; to temporize 
a little longer. As a man of a free and indepen- 
dent mind, he despised all the fanaticisms that clog 
the human understanding; but as a man of action, 
he dreaded tliose powers which are oilt of the 
reach of personal constraint, and he chose rather 
to elude than to combat witli them. Besides, 
though educated in France, lie was born amidst 
Italian superstition. He did not identify himself 
with that disgusjt of the Catholic religion, so 
strong and so common among us at the end of the 
eighteenth century; and he had not the same re- 
pugnance to ti’eat with the holy see as was felt in 
Paris. He purposed therefore to gain time, to 
spare himself a retrograde march through tho 
peninsula, to spare himself fanatical denunciations, 
and, if possible, to regain the sixteen millions carrued 
back to Rome. He directed Cacaiilfc the minister 
to disavow tho demands made by the directory in 
regard to matters of faith, and not to insist on any 
other than purely material conditions. He selected , 
cardinal Mattel, whom he had confined in a con- 
vent, for the purpose of sending him to Home; he 
set him at liberty, and commissioned him to go 
and speak to the Pope. « The court of Rome,” 
he wrote to him, “wants war, and war it shall 
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have; but first I oWo it to niy nation and to hmna- 
nity to nialco one last ofTort to bring back tho Popo 
to reason. You arc acquainted with tho strength of 
the army which I command, 'i’o destroy tlio tem- 
poral power of tlie Pope, I need but to will it. Go 
to Hume, see hia hrdinc.ae, enlighten him as to his 
true interects; tear him away from the intriguers 
by whom he is suri’Oiiudcd, who wish for his ruin 
and for that of the court of Home. The Fi'eneh 
government permits me still to listen to words of 
peace. Every thing may yet be settled. War, so 
cruel for nations, has terrible results for the van- 
quished. Hivert these great calamities from the 
pope. You know how anxious I am to finish by 
peace a struggle wliicli war would terminato for 
me v/ithout glory as without danger.’* 

While he was employing these means to entrapy 
as he said, the old foXy and to screen himself from 
the fury of fanaticism, he was thinking how to 
excite the spirit of liberty in Upper Italy, in order 
to oppose patriotism to superstition. All Upper 
Italy was in a state of the utmost enthusiastic 
excitement. The Milanese, which had been vio- 
lently taken from Austria ; and tlie provinces of 
Modena and Heggio, impatient of the y(»ke with 
wliich their old abseiitoo duke oppressed tlmm, tho 
Legations of Bologna and Ferrara, withdrawn from 
tho Pope, loudly demanded thoir indopondenco and 
their organization into republics. Bonaparte could 
not proclaim the imlependunco of Lombardy, for 
victory had not yet positively decided its fate; but 
he still held out to it hopes and cncotimgomont. 
As for the provinces of Modena and Heggio, they 
lay close at (lie roar of liis army, and bordered on 
Mantua, lie had to complain of the regency, 
which had alforded a tran.sit for provisions to the 
garrison ; ho had vecommonded to the directory 
nob to give peace to the duke of Modena, but to 
confine vtaelf to the arinistice, that it mi^ht** be 
able to puuiah him on a future occasion. Circum- 
stances daily becoming move complicated, ho de- 
cided upon a bold stroke, without giving pre- 
vious notice of it to the directory. It was ascer- 
tained that tho regency had again been in fault, 
and that it had violated tho armistice by supplying 
Wurmser with provisions. Ho immediately de- 
clared the ai’mistice broken, and by virtue- of the 
right of conquest he expelled the regency, declared 
the duke of Modena deposed, and tlie provinces of 
Reggio and Modena free. The enthusiasm of the 
Reggiana and tho Modenese was extraordinary. 
Bonaparte ordered a municipal government to 
administer the country temporarily till it should 
be constituted. Bologna and Ferrara had already 
constituted themselves republics, and began to 
raise troops, Bonaparte resolved to unite those 
two Legations with the states of the duke of 
Modena, and to form with them a single republic, 
which, situated entirely on this sido of the Po, 
should be called The Ckpadane JRepuhlio, He 
thought that if it were necessary at the peace to 
restore the Modenese and the Legations to the duke 
of Modena and tho Pope, that there might thus be 
erected a republic, the daughter and friend of the 
French republic, wliieh would remain beyond the 
Alps the focus of French principles, and the asylum 
of the compromised patriots, whence liberty might 
some day be d i ff used over al 1 1 taly. H v conceived that 
the anfranclusemeiit of Italy was not to be aocom- 


plialiod by a single blow; ho considered the French 
government as too much e.xlKiUHted to efi'ect it at 
that moment, and ho thought that it was requisite 
to sow at least the seeds of liburty in tliis first 
campaign. To this end, it was advisable to unite 
Bologna and Ferrara with Modena and Reggio. 
Local intoresta were adverse to this plan ; but he 
hoped conquer that opposition by Ilia all-powerful 
iiiHucnco. He repaired to those cities, was received 
with enthusiasm, and decided them to send to 
Modena one hundred deputies from all parts of 
their territory, to form a national assembly, which 
should be charged to constitute the Ciapudaiie re- 
public. This assembly met on the 25tli Vendd- 
miaire (October ICth) at Modena. It was com- 
posed of lawyers, landholders, and merchants. 
Restrained by the presence of Bonaparte, and 
directed by his counsels, it displayed the greatest 
discretion. It voted the consolidation of the two 
Legations, and of tlie duchy of Modena into a single 
republic; it abolished the feudal system, and de- 
creed civil equality; it appointed a commissioner 
to organize a legion of four thousand men, and or- 
dained the fonnation of a second assembly, which 
was to meet on tba 6tb Nivoso (December 26), to 
delibemto upon a constitution. Tho lleggians dis- 
played the greatest zeal, An AuBtriim detach- 
ment having quitted Mantua, they ran to arms, 
surrounded it, made it prisoner, and conduoteil it 
to Bonaparte. Two Heggians were killed in tho 
action, and became tho first martyrs of Italian in- 
dependence. 

Lombardy was jealous and alarmed at tho favours 
conferred on tlio Cispadniio republic, and regarded 
them as a Riniator omen for herself. Sim concoivod 
that, ns tho French were constituting the Legations 
and the dwchy, withovit constituting hor, they in- 
tended to restore her to Austria. Bonaparte again 
comforted the Lombards, represonted to them the 
dilHcultics of his situation, and repeated that they 
must earn their independence by assisting him in 
this arduous struggle. They resolved to bring the 
two Italian and Polish legions up to twelve thou- 
sand men, the org.anization of which they had 
already commenced. 

Bonaparte had thus gained over and got round 
him governments kindly disposed to hia cause, and 
which were about to exert their utmost effoids to 
support him. Their troops certainly were no great 
things; but they would serve to act as a police to 
the conquered country, and in this manner they 
rendered tlie detachments wliich he employed there 
serviceable. They would be able, if supported by a 
few hundred French, to resist a first attempt of the 
Pope, if he were foolish enough to make one. 
Bonaparte strove at the same time to g«ain the con- 
fidence of the Duke of Parma, whose states bor- 
dered on the new republic, whose friendship might 
be useful, and whose relationship with Spain com- 
manded attention. He held out to him the pos- 
sibility of gaining a few towns amidst the dismem- 
berment of territories. He thus availed himself of 
all the resources of politics to supply the deficiency 
of the forces with which his government could not 
furnish him; and in this he performed his duty to 
France and to Italy, and with the tact and address 
of a veteran diplomatist. 

Through his exertions, Corsica had just been 
emancipated. He had collected the principal re- 
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fugees at Legliorn, given them arms and officers, 
and daringly thrnwn them upon the island, to se- 
cond the rebellion of the inhabitanta against the 
Eiiglisli. Tlie expedition had been successful, his 
tmtive country was delivered from the English 
yoke, and the Mediterranean was soon likely to be 
the same. There was reason to expect that the 
Spanish squadrons, united with the squadrons of 
France, would in future close the Sti*ait8 of Gribral- 
tar against the English fleet, and have exclusive 
dominion throughout the whole of tho Mediter- 
ranean. 

He had, therefore, employed the time which had 
elap.scd since the occurrences of the Breiita, in 
improving his position in Italy j but if he had 
r.-ithcr less to fear from the princes of that coun- 
try, the danger from Austria was getting greater, 
and his forces were still insufficient to ward off the 
blow. Tho 83rd and the 40l.h denii-brigades were 
atill detaured iu the aoutlu He had twelve thou- 
sand men in the Tyrol under Vaubois, drawn up 
in front of Trent, on the bank of the Lavis ; about 
sixteen or seventeen thousand, under Mass^na and 
Augereau, on tlie Brenta and Adige; lastly, eight 
or nine thousand l^efore Mantua, which made hia 
army amount to about thirty-six or tliirty-eight 
thousand, Davidovich, who had remained in the 
Tyrol after Wurmser’s disaster, with a few thou- 
sand men, had now eigiiteen thousand. Alvinzy 
was advancing from the Friule upon the Puivc, 
with about forty thousand, Bonaparte was, there- 
fore, in extreme je(»pardy; for, to oppose sixty 
tiiousand men, he had only thirty-six thousand, 
worn out by a tri[)le campaign, and daily thinned 
by the fevers which they contracted in the rice- 
grounds of Lombardy, fte wrote to the directory, 
under the influence of extreme mortification, and 
told them that he was on the point of losing Italy. 

The directory, seeing the danger Bonaparte was 
in, and unable to come soon enough to his assist- 
ance, thought of suspending hostilities Immediately 
by means of a negotiation. Malmesbury was in 
Paris, as we have seen. He was waiting for the 
answer of his government to the communication of 
the directory, which insisted that he should have 
the powers of all the governments, and that he 
should express himaelf more clearly on the prin- 
ciple of compensation for conquests. Tho English 
ministry, after the lapse of nineteen days, at length 
answered on the 24tli Brumaire (November 14th)> 

^ that the demands of France were unusual; and that 
I it was the uauni priictice for one ally to apply to treat 
' inthenameofherallies beforercceivingthcirformal 
j authority for so doing ; that England was confident 
of obtaining such authority, but it was first requi- 
site that France sluiuld explain herself distinctly 
respecting the principle of the mutual mdemnificu- 
tion, the only basis upon which the negotiation 
could bo opened. The Ejiglish cabinet added, that 
the reply of the directory was full of very inde- 
corous insinuations respecting the intentions of 
hia Britannic majesty, that it was beneath him to 
answer them, and he should take uo notice of them, 
that he might not impede the negotiation. On the 
same day, the directory, wishing to be prompt and 
categorical, replied to lord Malmesbury, that it 
admitted the principle of mutual indemnification, 
but that it expected him to state immediately the 
objects to which that principle was to he applied. 


The directory could give this answer without 
proceeding too far, since, while refusing to cede 
Belgium and Luxemburg, it could cede Lombardy 
and some other small territories. Besides all this, 
the negotiation was evidently illusory ; the direc- 
tory could not expect to derive any benefit from it, 
and it resolved to frustrate the subtleties of Eng- 
land by sending direct to Vienna a negotiator com- 
missioned to effect a separate arrangement with the 
emperor. The first proposal which the negotiator 
had to malfc was, that of an armistice in Germany 
and Italy, which was to last at least six months. 
The Rhine and tlic Adige were to separate the 
armie.s of the two powers. The sieges of Kelil and 
Mantua were to bo suspended. The provibiona 
requisite for the daily consumption were to be sent 
cvei'y day into Mantua, so that at the conclusion of 
the armistice the two parties might be in the 
same situation they were formerly. Franco would 
thus gain the retention of ICehl, and Austria that 
of Mantu.'v. A negotiation was to be opened im- 
mediately to treat for peace. The conditions 
offered by France were the following * Austria was 
to cede Belgium and Luxemburg to France ; 
France was to restore Lombardy to Austria, and 
the Palatinate to the empire ; she would thus on 
this latter point relinquish tho line of the Rhine, 
she would consent moreover to Indemnify Austria 
for the loss of the Netherlands by tho seculariza- 
tion of several biRhoprics of the empire. Tho 
emperor was not to interfere in any way hi the 
affairs of France with the pope, and she wa.s to 
employ her influence in Germany to procuro in- 
demnities for the Stadtholder. This was an indis- 
pensable condition, to insiwe.thc quiet of Ilolland, 
and to satisfy the king of Prussia, whose sister svas 
the wife of the stadtholder. 'These conditions were 
extremely moderate, and proved the desire of the 
I directory to put an end to the liorrors of war, and 
to the alarm which it had felt for the army of 
Italy. 

The directory .appointed general Clarke, who was 
employed in the war-office under Carnot, to be the 
bearer of these proposals. His instructions were 
signed on the 26th Brumaire (November 16). 
But it took time before he could set out, arrive, 
be received, and heard; and during this interval 
events succeeded one another in Italy with extra- 
ordinary I’lapidity. 

On the llth Brumaire (November 1) marshal 
Alvinzy had thrown bridges over the Piave, and 
advanced upon the Brenta. The plan of the Aus- 
trians this time was to attack at once by tho moun- 
taina of the Tyrol and by the plain. Davidovich 
was to drive Vaubois from his positions, and to 
descend along both banks of the Adige to Verona. 
Alvinzy', on hia part, was to cross the Piave and 
the Brenta, to advance upon the Adige, to enter 
Verona with the main body of the army, and there 
form a junction with Davidovich. The two Aus- 
trian armies were to start from this point, and to 
m.arch in concert to raise the blockade of Mantua, 
and to relieve Wurroser 

Alvinzy, after crossing the Piave, advanced upon 
the Brenta, where Mass^na was posted with his 
division. The latter, having reconnoitred tlie 
enemy’s force, fell back. Bonaparte marched to 
Ills support with Augereau’s division. At the same 
time he directed Vaubois to coop up Davidovich 
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in the valley of tho Upper Atligo, ainl to tako 
from liim, if possible, liis poaitioii on tho Lavis. 
He liinisolf inarchod again.st Alvinzy, resolving, 
in spite of the diaproportiou of strength, to attack 
him iinpctuoii&ly, ami to break him at tho very 
outset of tills new campaign. On tho morning 
of the 16th Bruinaire (November 6), ho came in 
sight of tho enemy. Tlie Austrians harl taken 
position in advance of tiie Brenta, from Caimig- 
nauo to Baasanoj their reserves liad remained 
behind tho other side of the Brenta. Bonaparte 
directed liis whole force against them. Mass^na 
attacked Liptai and Provera in front of Carmig- 
nano ; Augereiui attacked Q^uasdanovich before 
Dassano. The action was hot and bloody; the 
troops displayed groat bravery; Liptai and Pro- 
vera were driven beyond the Brenta by Massdna; 
Quasdanovich was thrown back upon Basaano by 
Augeroau. Bonaparte intended to enter Basaano 
the same day, hut was prevented by the arrival of 
the Austrian rcsorvea. He was obliged to defer 
the attack till the following day. Unfortunately he 
received intelligence in the niglit that Vaubois had 
just experienced a reverse on tlie Upper Adige. 
That general had gallantly attacked tlio positions 
of Davidovich, and had at first obtained eorao 
advantages ; but a panic had soiled his troops, 
notwitiibtanding Lbcir tried bravery, and they had 
fled in disorder. He had rallied them in tho 
famous defllo of Galliano, whore tho army had de- 
ployed so daringly in the invasion of the Tyrol : 
ho hoped to inalutaiii his ground tlioro, when 
Davidovich seiuling a corps to tlio other bank of 
tho Adigo, had fallen upon Galliano and turned 
the position. Vaubois declared that ho was rotii*- 
ing, 111 ordor to avoid being divided, and ho ox- 
ptessed his foar lost Davidovich should got before 
him to tho important positions of La Corona and 
Uivoli, which cover tho road to tho Tyrol, between 
the Adige and tho Lake of Garda, 

Bonaparte thou became aware of the danger of 
proceediug further against Alvinzy, while Vaubois, 
who was with his left in tho Tyrol, was liable to 
lose La Corona, BivoU, and even Verona, and even 
to be driven back into the plain. Bonaparte would 
* then have been cut off from his prixicipal wing, and 
placed with fiftocii or sixteen, thousand men be- 
tween Davidovich and Alvinzy. He consequently 
resolved to fall back immediately. He ordered a 
trusty officer to fly to Verona, to collect there all 
the troops he could find, to hasten with them to 
Rivoli and La Corona, in order to anticipate 
Davidovich, and to give Vaubois time to retire 
thither. 

The next day, the 17th Brumaire (November 7), 
lie inarched bacls, and passed through the city of 
Vicenza, which was astonished to sec the French 
army retiring, after the success of the preceding 
day. He proceeded to Verona, where he left his 
whole army. He repaired alone to Rivoli and La 
Corona, where, very fortunately, he found Vaubois' 
troops rallied, and in some measure able to make 
head against a new attack of Davidovich. He re- 
solved to give a lesson to the and 85th domi- 
brigades, which had given way to a panic teiTor. 
He ordered the whole division to be assembled, and 
addressing those two demi-brigades, he reproached 
them for their want of discipline, and their flight. 
He thou said to the head of the staff, Let it be 


insciibed on tho colours that the 89th and the 85th 
no longer form part of the army of Italy,*' Theso 
expressions produced tho keenest mortification in 
tho Buldlers of those two deiul-brigiides. They sur- 
rounded Bonaparte, told liim that they had been 
fighting ouo against three, and asked to be sent to 
his advanced guard, to show whether tliey had 
cenaed to belong to tho army of Italy. Bonaparte 
made them amends for his severity, by a few kind 
words, which transported tliera, and left them in a 
disposition to avenge their honour by desperate 
bravely. 

Vaubois had only eight thousand men loft out of 
the twelve thousand that he commanded before 
this rash enterprise. Bonaparte distributed them 
in the best manner that he could, in the positions 
of La Corona and Rivoli ; and after he had made 
sure that Vaubois could maintain his ground for a 
few days, and cover our left and our rear, he re- 
turned to Verona, to operate against Alvinzy. Tho 
causeway leading from tho Brenta to Verona, skirt- 
ing the foot of the mountains, passes throughVicenza, 
Monte-Bollo, Villa-Nova, and Caldioro. Alvinzy, 
surprised to see Bonaparte fall back tho day after 
he liad gained an ndvantago, luicl followed him at a 
distance, doubting whether tho progress of Davido- 
vich could alono have induced him to retire. IIo 
hoped that his plan of a junction at Verona was about 
to bo realized, llo halted about three leagues from 
Verona, on the lioighta of Caldioro, winch com- 
nmiid tho road to that city. Tlioso heights pre- 
sented an excellent position for maldng licacl against 
an army leaving Verona. Alvinzy posted him- 
self tlioro, placed batteries, and omitted nothing 
to render them impvogn.ablo, Bonaparte recon- 
noitred, and resolved to attack them immediately; 
for tho situatii)!! of Vaubois at Rivoli was very 
precarious, and loft him not much time to act 
against Alvinzy. Ho inarchod against him on the- 
evening of tho 2lst (November llth), repulsed hia 
advanced guard, and bivouacked with Mass(Jna*a 
and Augereau's divisions at the foot of Caldiero, 
At day-break, ho perceived that Alvinzy, deeply 
intrenched, was ready for battle. Tho position 
was assailable on one. sirlo, that which abutted upon 
the mountains, and which had not been defended 
with sufficient care by Alvinzy. Bonaparte sent 
Masa^na thither, and directed Augereau to attack 
the rest of the line. The action was brisk. But 
the rain fell in toiTsnts, which gave a great advan- 
tage to the enemy, whoso artillery was placed 
beforehand in good positions, while ours, obliged to 
move along roads rendered impassable, could not 
be brought to suitable points, and wholly failed 
in eflfect, Maasdna nevertheless succeeded in 
climbing the heights neglected by Alvinzy. But 
the rain suddenly changed to a cold sleet, which a 
violent wind blew in the faces of our soldiers. At 
the same instant Alvinzy ordered his resei've to 
march to the position which MasstJna had taken 
from him, and recovered all his advantages. In 
vain did Bonaparte persist in renewing his efforts. 
They were attended with no better success. The 
two ai’mies passed the night fronting each other. 
The rain never ceased falling, and our soldiers 
were in a miserable plight. On the noxt day, the 
23rd Brumaire (November 15th), Bonaparte re- 
turned to Verona. 

The situation of the army now became desperate. 

X X 
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After htiving to no purpose driven the enemy beyond 
the Brenta, nnd lost without benefit a great number 
of brave men ; after having lost on the left the Tyrol 
and four thousand men, after having fought an un- 
successful battle at Galdiero to drive off Alviu^y 
from Verona, and again -vvealiened him to no pur- 
pose, every resource seemed to fail. The left,uow 
consisting of no more than eight thousand men, 

I was liable every moment to be hurled from La 
I Corona and Rivoli, and then Bonaparte would be 
surrounded at Verona. Tlie two divisions of Mas- 
sd'na and Augereau, which formed the active army 
opposed to Alvinzy, wore reduced by two battles 
to fourteen or fifteen thousand men. What were 
fourteen or fifteen thousand men against nearly 
I forty thousand ? The artillery, which had always 
served to counterbalance the superiority of the 
enemy, could no longer move along through the 
mud ; there was therefore no hope 0 / fighting 
with any cliauce of success. The army was jn 
consternation. Tiiose brave soldiers, tried by so 
many liard&hips and dangers, began to murmur. 
Lilie all intelligent soldiers, they were subject to 
fits of murmuring, because they were capable of 
forming a judgment. “ After destroying,*^ said 
they, “two armies which were opposed to ua, we 
are expected, forsooth, to destroy those too which 
were opposed to the troops of the Rhine. After 
Beaulieu came Wurmsor, after Wurmser cornea 
Alvinzy. The struggle is renewed every day. We 
cannot do the work of all. We have no business 
to fight Alvinzy any move than we had to fight 
Wurmser. If every one had done his duty as well 
as we have, the war would be at an end. Well and 
good,’* they added, “ if they had but sent us 
assistance proportioned to our dangers ! but 
they abandon us in the uttemost parts of Italy ; 
they leave us by ourselves to contend with 
overwhelming armies. And when, after having 
abed our blood in thousands of fights, we ehaU 
be brought back to the Alps, we shall return 
without honour and without glory, Hko runaways 
who have not done their duty.” Such was the 
language held by the soldiers in their bivouacs. 
Bonaparte, \sbo shared their ill-temper and their 
mortification, wrote on the same day, the 24th Bru- 
ni.aire (November 14), to the directory. ^^All our 
superior officers, all our best generals, are hors de 
combat. The army of Italy, reduced to a handful 
uf men, is exhausted. The heroes of Millesimo, of 
Lodi, of Castiglioue, and of Bass.ano, have died for 
their country, or are in the hospital. All that is 
now left to the division is their reputation and their 
pride. Jouhert, Lannea, Lainave, Victor, Murat, 
Chiirl{)t, Dupuis, Rampon, Pigeon, Menard, Cha- 
braiul, arc wounded. We are deserted in tho 
remotest p.arts of Italy; the few brave fellows who 
are still left me see death staring them in the face, 
amidst dangers so unceasing and with such inferior 
strength. Perhaps the hour of the brave Augei’eau, 
of the intrepid M.is3(fim, is near at hand. Then, 
ag.ain, what will become of these brave fellows 1 
This idea makes me melancholy; I no longer dare 
to face deatli, winch would be a subject of discou- 
ragement to any one exposed to ray anxieties. If 
I had received the 83rd, numbering three thousand 
five bundred tnen, known to the army, I would have 
answered for every thing going on well. Perhaps 
in ft few days forty thousand may not be enoiigh I 


To-day,” atldcd Bonaparte, “ rest for the troops; 
to-moiTow, according to tlio movements of tlio 
enemy, we shall act.” 

While liQ was iiddn3Rsing these bitter complaints 
to tho govornraeut, he aliheted the greatest sell- 
1 ‘eliance in the presence of his soldiers; ho caused it 
to bo repeated to them by his othcevs that one more 
effort must be made, .and that this effort would be 
the last; that if Alvinzy were destroyed, the means 
of Austria would be cxh.austed for ever, Italy con- 
quered, peace secured, and the glory of the army 
immortal. His presence and his address to them 
roused the courage of the men. The sick wasted 
by fever, on heaving that the army was in danger, 
left the hospitals in a body, and hastened to take 
their places in the r.anl(8. The moat heartfelt and 
the deepest emotion was in every heart. The Aus- 
trians had that very day got within sight of Ve- 
rona, and were showing the ladders which they had 
prepared to scale the walls. The Veronese gave 
loose to their joy, at the idea of seeing in a few 
houi’S Alvinzy joining with Davidovich in their 
city, and the French deatvoyed. Some few among 
them who were compromised on account of their 
attachment to our cause, walked pensively up 
and do^vn, counting the small number of our 
brave fellows. 

The army anxiously awaited the orders of the 
general, and hoped every moment that he would 
set them in motion to some purpose. The day of 
the 24th had nevertheless elapsed, and against all 
usage the order of the day had not intimated any 
thing. But Bonaparte had not lost time; and after 
meditating on the field of battle, he made np his 
! mind to adopt one of those resolutions which de- 
spair suggests to genius. Towards night, orders 
were issued for the whole army to get under arms, 
the strictest silence wns recommended; the com- 
mand to mai’ch was given, but instead of mf)ving 
forward, the army fell back, recroased the Adige 
by the bridges of Verona, and left the city by the 
gate leading to Milan. The army believed they 
were retreating, and that there was no further in- 
tention of keepingpossesslon of Italy; and a general 
feeling of melancholy prevailed. However, at some 
distance from Verona, the army turned to the left; 
instead of continuing to recede from the Adige, it 
began to proceed along the river, and to follow its 
downward course. This line of march was fol- 
lowed for four leagues. At length, after a march 
of some hours, the army arrived at Ronco, where 
a bridge of boats had been thrown across by direc- 
tion of the general; the army recrossed the river, 
aud at day-break was on tho other side of the 
Adige, which it had been believed had been quitted ' 
for ever, Tiie plan of the general Wiia extraordi- 
iiai'y, he was about to surprise both armies. The 
Adige, on issuing from Verona, ceases for a short 
di.staiice to run perpendicularly from the moun- 
tains to the sea, and bends obliquely towards the 
east; in this oblique direction it goes near the 
road from Verona to the Brenta, on which Alvinzy 
was encamped. Bonaparte, on reaching Ronco, con- 
sequently found himself brought back on the flanka» 
and nearly on the rear of the Austrians. By means 
of this bridge, he found himself amidst extensive 
laarahes. These marshes were ti*a versed by two 
causeways, on© of wliich on the left, running along 
tile upvveard course of the Adige, through Porch 
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and Gombioiiftj was continued to Voronaj the other 
on the right, encased a small atveam callod the 
Alpon, at the villago of Aroola, and wont in tho 
direction of the Verona road near Villa-Nova, in 
the rear of Caldicro. 

Bonaparte therefore kept poasesaion at Honco of 
two causeways, both of tUein communicating with 
the high road occupied by the Austriana; the one 
between Culdioro and Verona, the other between 
Caldiero and Villa-Nova, Now remark the result 
of hia ualeulatioiia; amidst these marshes numerical 
advantage was neutralized; there was no deploying 
bub upon the causeways, and on the causeways the 
courage of the advanced guards of the columns 
would decide the event. By the causeway on the 
left, which communicated with the road between 
Verona and Caldiero, he could fall upon the Aus- 
trians if they attempted to scale Verona. By the 
causeway on the right, which crossed the Alpon at 
the bridge of Areola, and tmuiuated at Villa 
Nova, he might debouch upon the rear of Alvinzy, 
take his artillery and baggage, and cut off his re- 
treat. He was therefore improguable at Ronco, 
and he stretched hia two iirnia around the enemy, 
lie had caused the gates at Verona to be shut, and 
had loft Kilmaine there, with iifteou hundx'od men, 
to stand a first anaanlt. This eonibination, ho daring 
and so prol'onud, struck the army, who immediately 
comprehended its object, and inspired them with 
coiituloucc. 

J3()iinparte stationed Massdua on the dike at the 
loft, so as to go up to Gonibiono and Porcil, and 
tako tho enemy in the rear, if lio should mai’ch to 
Verona, llo dciajudched Augoveau to the right, to 
debouch upon Villa-Nova. It was just day-broak. 
Mass^ua placed himself in observation at the dike 
on the left; Augereau, before he could ndvauco 
along tlio right-hand dike, had to cross the Alpon 
by the bridge of Areola, Some battalions of Cim- 
lians had been detached thither to watch the coun- 
try. Tliey were stationed along the river, and had 
their cannon pointed at the bridge. They received 
Angerean’s advanced guard with a brisk fir© of 
musketry, and made it fall back, Augereau ran 
up, and brought hia troops once more in advance; 
but the fire from the bridge and the opposite bank 
again stopped them. He was obliged, to give way 
I to this obstacle, and to make a bait. 

I In the mean time, Alvinzy, who had his eyes 
I fixed upon Verona, and who imagined that the 
I French army was still there, was surprised to hear 
! a very brisk fire amidst the marshes, lie never 
supposed that general Bonaparte could choose such 
a field, and he imagined that it was a detached re- 
! ginient of light troops. But his cavalry soon re- 
turned to inform him that the action was serious, 
and that reports of musketry proceeded from all 
quarters. Without yet being sensible of his situa- 
tion, he sent off two divisions; one under Provera 
followed the line of the left-hand dike, the other, 
under Mitrowski, followed the right-hand dike, 
and advanced upon Areola; Mass^ua, seeing the 
Austrians approaching, suffered them to advance 
upon this narrow dike, and when he considered 
they had advanced too far to retreat, he dashed 
upon them at a ruuuing pace, drove them back, 
threw them' into the marsh, and killed and drowned 
a great number of them. Mitrowski’s division ar- 
rived at Areola, debouched by the bridge, and 


followed the lino of the dike, as Provora’s division , 
had done. Augm’cau rushed upon it, broke it, and 
threw part of it into the mursh. Homavle pursuit, ' 
and attempted to cross the bridge after it, but tlio ; 
bridge was still better protected tlinn in the morn- 
ing. A nunieroua artillery defended its approaches, 
and the entire romuant of the Austrian line was 
deployed im tlie hank of the Alpun, firing on the 
dike,andliringonitfr’om one side to tlic other. Au- 
gercau seized a fiag, and carried it upon the bridge; 
Ilia soldiers followed, but a tremendous fire drove 
them back. Generals Lanues, Verne, Bon, and 
Verdier, were severely wounded. The column fell 
back, and the soldiers descended to the side of the 
dike, to get themselves sheltered from the fire. 

Bonaparte saw from Ronco tho whole hostile 
army set itself in motion, wliicli at length made 
sensible of its danger, lost no time in leaving Cal- 
diero, that it might not be taken in the rear at 
Villa-Nova. Ho perceived with vexation that great 
results were eluding his grasp. lie had, indeed, 
sent Guyeux witli a brigade to endeavour to cross 
tho Alpou above Areola; but many hours would 
elapso before this attempt could be carried into 
execution; and iii tho moan time, it was of the 
utmost importance to cross the Areola iinmo- 
diatoly, in order to got in duo time at tho rear of 
Alvinzy, and obUiiu a complete triumph; the fate 
of Italy depended upon it. lie no longer liesitatod; 
ho set oft* at full gallop, came near the bridge, 
throw himself from lusliorso, went to tiie soldiers 
who wore crouching down by the borders of tho 
dilce, nskod them if Llicy wore still the conquerors 
of Lodi, rovivod their conrago by his words, and 
seizing a flag cried, “ Follow your general Hear- 
ing hia voice, a number of soldiers went up to tho 
causeway and followed him; unfortunately, tlio 
movement could not bo communicated to the whole 
column, the rest of which remained behind Uio 
diko. Bonaparte advanced carrying the flag in 
his hand, amidst a shower of balls and grape-shot. 
All Ilia generals surrounded him. Lannes, wlio 
had already received two wounds from musket- 
shots during tlie battle, was struck by a third. 
Young Muiron, the geueraTa aid-de-camp, striving 
to cover him with his body, fell dead at his feet. 
The column was nevertheless on the point of cleav- 
ing the bridge, when a last dischax'go stopped it, 
and threw it back. The roar abandoned tile ad- 
vance. The soldiers who still remained with the 
general then laid hold of him, carried him away 
amidst the fire and smoke, and insisted on his re- 
mounting hia horse. An Austrian column de- 
bouching upon them, threw them in disorder into 
the marsh. Bonaparte fell in, and sunk up to the 
waist. As soon aa tho soldiers perceived liis 
danger, Forward,” cried they, to savedhe! 
general.” They ran after BcUiard and Vignolles 
to get him out. They pulled him out of the mud, 
set him upon Ms horse agniu, and retm'ued to 
Ronco. 

At this moment, Guyeux had succeeded in 
inakmg a passage above Areola, and in taking the 
village by the other bank. But he was too late, 
Alvinzy had already made hie artillery and his 
baggage file off; he had deployed in the plain, and 
in a manner so as to anticipate Bonaparte’s de- 
signs. So much heroism and genius thus became 
inoperative. Bonaj^arte might, indeed, have 
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avoided tha obatada of Areola by throwing hia 
bridge over the Adige, a little below Ronco, that 
is, at Albaredo, the point where tho Alpon joins 
the Adige. But then he would have debouched 
in the plain, which it was of importance to avoid; 
and no facilities were afforded him for flying by 
I the left-hand dike to the relief of Verona*. He 


to the plain the other side the Alpon. As on the 
preceding days, the French, debouching from 
Konco, encountered the Austviaua on the dikes. 
Mnss^ua still occupied the left dike; on the dike at 
the right hand it was general Robert who was 
directed to attack, while Augereau proceeded to 
cross the Alpon near its falling into the Adige. 


therefore had good reasons for doing what he had Maasena at first experienced an animated defence, 
done; and though the success was not perfect, im- hut he put big hat on the point of his svvord, and 
portant results had been obtained. Alvinzy had marched in that manner at the head of his soldlevs. 


quitted the formidable position of Caldiero; he had 
descended again into the plain; he no longer threat- 
ened Verona; he bad lost a great number of men 
in the marshes. The two dikes liad become the 
only field of battle between the two armies, which 
gave the advantage to bravery and took it away 
from numei'ical strength. Lastly, the French sol- 
diers, animated by the conflict, had recovered all 
their confidence, 

Bonaparte, who had to provide against all dan- 
gers at once, had to attend to his left, left at La 
Corona and Rivoli. As it might every moment be 
overthrown, he was anxious to possess the means 
of flying to its assistance, Uc therefore consi- 
dered that he ought to fall back from Gombione 
and Areola, to rccroas the Adige at Ronco, and to 
bivouac on this side of the river, so as to be at 
hand to succour Vaubois, in case lie should in the 


As on the former days, a great number of the 
enemy were killed, drowned, or taken. On the 
right-hand dike, general Robert advanced at first 
with success; but he was killed, and his column 
repulsed nearly up to the bridge of Ronco. 

Bonaparte, who was sensible of the danger, 
placed the 32nd in a wood of willows which bor- 
dered the dike. "While the enemy’s column, victo- 
rious over Robert was advancing, the 32nd suddenly I 
sallied from its ambuscade, took it in flank, and 
throw it into frightful disorder. These were the 
three thousand Croatiana; the greater part of them 
were slain or made prisonci's. Tlie dikes thus 
cleaved, Bonaparte determmed to cross the Alpon. 
Augereau had passed it on the extremity at tho 
right. Bonaparte brought back Massdna from the 
left-hand dike to the right-hand dike, despatched 
him to Ax’cohi, which was evacuated, and thus 


night receive intelligenco of his defeat. Such was brought his whole army into the plain in front of 
this first battle, on the 25th Brumabe (Novem- Alvinzy’s army. Bonaparte, before he gave tlie 
ber 15). word to charge, wanted to cause a panic by means 

The night passed without any bad news. It was uf a stratagem. A marsh, overgrown with rcuda, 
known that Vaubois still held out at Rivoli. The covered the left wng of the Austriims; he ordered 


known that Vaubois still held out at Rivoli. The 
exploits of Castiglione protected Bonaparte on that 
quarter. Davidovich, who commanded a division 
at the battle of Castiglione, had retained such an 
iiupresaion of that event, that he did not venture 
; to advance witlmut receiving certain Intelligence of 
Alvinzy, Thus the influence of Bonaparte’s genius 
waa where he was not personally present. The 
battle of tho 26th (November 16) coninieuced; the 
scene of the contest was the two dikes. The French 
charged with tho bayonet, broke through the Aus- 
trians, threw a great number of them into the 
marsh, and made many prisoners. They took 
colours and eaiinun. Bonaparte still kept up a fire 
of musketry on the bank of tlie Alpon, but he made 
no decisive attempt to effect a passage. Wlieii 
niglit came on, he again drew back his columns, 
took them btilovY the dikes, and collected them on 
the other bank of the Adige, satisfied with having 
harasised the enemy the whole day, while wait- 
ing for more certain intelligence of Vaubois. The 
second night was passed in tlio same manner : tho 
intelligence from Vaubois was encouraging. Thei'o 
w.aa tlieii a third day to be devoted to a decisive 


Alvinzy’s army. Bonaparte, before he gave tlie 
word to charge, wanted to oausa a panic by means 
of a stratagem. A marsh, overgrown with reuda, 
covered the left wng of the Austriaus; he ordered 
Hercule, a chef de bataillon, to take with him 
twenty-five of his guards, to mareli in single line 
through the reeds, and to charge unawares with 
a great blast of trumpets. These twenty-five brave 
fellows made themselves ready to execute this 
order. Bonaparte then gave the signal to Mas- 
stfna and Augereau. These latter vigorously charged 
the Austrian line, which made a stand; but all at 
once a great blast of trumpets was heard. Tho 
Austriaus, conceiving that they were going to be 
charged by a whole divisiuu of cavalry, gave up 
the field. At that moment the garrison of Leg- 
nago, which Bonaparte had ordered to move round 
upon their rear, showed itself at a distance, and 
increased their alarm. They then retreated; and 
after this seventy-two hours’ tremendous battle, 
dislicartened and worn out with fatigue, that vic- 
tory was no longer withheld, so justly due to tlie 
heroism of a few thousand brave men, and to the 
genius of a great commander. 

Both armies, exhausted by their exertions, 
passed tho night in the plain. Next morning 
Bonapai’te renewed the pursuit to Vicenza. Ar- 


coiiflict with Alvinzy. At length the sun rose for vived at the upper end of the causeway leading 
the Ihird time on thi« frightful theatre of coinage, from the Brenta to Verona, through Villa-Nova, 
It was tho 27th (November 17). Bonaparte cal- cavalry alone to pursue the enemy, and 

culated that the enemy could not have lost much thought of returning to Verona, byway of Villa 
leas than a third of his ai’my iu killed, wounded, Nova and Caldiero, in order to come up to the 
drowned, and pi isoners, lie considered him to be i*elief of Vaubois. Bouapai'te received intelligence 
harassed and disheartened, and he saw his own l-be road that Vaubois had been obliged to 
soldiers full of enthusiasm. He then resolved to abandon La Corona and Rivoli, and to fall back to 
quit those dikes, and to transfer the field of battle Castel-Novo. He redoubled his speed, and aiTived 

the same evening at Verona, passing over the field 
* I here report an. observation frequently made to Bonrt- battle which Alvinzy had occupied. He entered 
parte with respect to this famous battle, and the answer he Hie city at the gate opposite to that by which he 
liM made thereto in his Memoirs. had left it. "When the "Veronese saw this huudlul 
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of men, wlio had gone forth as fugitives by tho idea of a pursuit was nccoasavily abandoned until 
Milan gate, ro-cjj boring ns cemquerora by the Vcnico the pron>isod roinforcements should arrive. Bona- 
gate, they were exceedingly suqn’ised. Neither parte satiaiied himself by occupying Llio Adige from 
friends or foes could repress their admiration of Dolce to the sea. 

the general and the suldicra who had sq gloriously This new victory was the occasion of extreme 
changed the fortune of tlie war. Erom that ino- rejoicings botli in Italy and in France. Thatper- 
ment neither party feared or hoped that the French severing genms, which, Avith foiirlccn or fifteen 
could over be driven out of Italy. Bonaparte im* thousand men against forty thousand, had never 
mediately ordered Masseiia to march to Castel- thought of retreating; that inventive and profound 
Novo, and Augeroau upon Dolce, along the left genms, wliich had the sagacity to discover in the 
banlc of the Adige. Davidovich, attacked on all dikes of Bonco a field of battle entirely new, and 
sides, was quickly driven back into the Tyrol, with neutralized numerical strength, and transferred 
the loss of a great number of prisoners. Bona- the attack to the flanks of the enemy, became the 
parte contented himself by causing the positions of themo of universal admiration. Every one en- 
La Corona and Rivoli to be again occupied, with- larged upon the heroism displayed at the bridge of 
out caring to go up as far as Trent, or resume Areola, and the young general was every where 
pcisaeasion of tlie Tyrol. The French army was depictured with the colours in bis hand, amidst fire 
exceedingly reduced by this last conflict. Tho and smoke. The two councils, in declaring, ac- 
Austrian army liad lost five thousand prisoners, cording to usage, that the army of Italy had 
and eight or ten thousand in killed and wounded; deaexwed well of the country, resolved moreover 
hut it still found itself upvvards of forty thousand that the flags which the two generals, Bonaparte 
strong, inclusive of Davidovich’s division. The and Augcreau, had borne upon the bridge of 
Austrian army retreated into the Tyrol and tc> Areola, should be presented to them, to be pre- 
tliQ Brenta, to there rest itself; it was far from sciwed in their families: an appropriate and a 
having auffeved so severely as the armies of Wurm- noble reward, worLliy of an heroic ago, and far 
Bcr and Beaulieu. Tlio French, completely worn more glorious than tiie diailcm decreed at a later 
out, could only repulse but not destroy it. AH period by weakness to aH-powcrfiil genius. 
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Gexeual Clauke arrived at the head-quarters of protect the blockado of Mantua would thus become 
thearmy of Italy, whence he was to set out for inoperative, nnrl it would have to be recommenced 
Vienna. His missiou was deprived of its essential by a new outlay. Nor was this all. The Pope 
object, for the battle of Areola had rendered an could not fail to be included in tlie armistice by 
armistice of no purpose. Bonaparte, whom general Austria, and then the French would be deprived of 
Clarke had orders to consult, totally disapproved of the means of punishing him and wringing from 
the armistice and its articles. The reasons he him twenty or thirty millions, of which the army 
gave were excellent. Tlie armistice could have had great need, and which could be made available 
but one object, that of saving the fortress of Kehl for a 'new campaign. Lastly, Bonaparte, looking 
on the Rhine, which tho archduke Charles was forward into futurity, advised that, so far from sua- 
most vigorously besieging; and for this very sub- ponding hoBtilitics, to prosecute them with vigour, 
ordinate object it sacrificed Mantua. All that but to transfer the war to its most appropriate 
Kelli presented was a tUe de pont, which was by theatre, and to send into Italy a reinforcement of 
no means indispensable for debouching into Gev- ibirty thousand men. He undertook, if this was 
many. The taking of Mantua, on the contrary, acceded to, to march to Vienna, and in two months 
w’ould inevitably lead to the absolute conquest of to seeui’© peace, the line of the Rhine, and a I'e- 
Holy, and would allow us to demand in return, public in Italy. Most assuredly this combination 
Mentz and the entire line of the Rhine. The would place in his hands all the military and poli- 
avmistice evidently jeopardised this conquest; for tical operations of the war; but putting out of the 
Mantua, incumbei’ed with sick, and reduced to question the dismtereatednesg of the request, it was 
half rations, could not delay opening its gates equitable and profound, and the event proved its 
longer than a month. The provisions that would wisdom, 

be brought thither would restore health and strength Nevertheless, in obedience to the directory, let- 
to the garrison. Their quantity could not be ex- tera were addressed to tlie Ausfci’ian generals on. 
actly ascertained, and Wurraser, by economical the Rhine and the Adige, to propose an armistice 
arrangements, might husband his stores so as to and to obtain passports for Clarice. The archduke 
renew his defence, in case of the resumption of Charlesanswered Moreau thathe could not hearken 
hostilities. The effects of the battles fought to to any proposal for an armistice, that his povvei'S 
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did dot permit him so to do, and that he mv\at 
refer the matter to the Aulic cout^cil. Alvinzy 
made the same answer, and sent off a conricr to 
Vienna. Tlie Austrian minister, secretly devoted 
to England, had little inclination to listen to the 
proj)nsal8 of France. The cabinet of London had 
: aetjuainted him with the embassy of lord Malmes- 
bury; the English cabinet had done its beat to 
persuade the Austrian minister that the emperor 
would gain far greater advantages by conciuTing 
in tile negotiation opened in Paris timn by making 
separate conquests, since the English conquests in 
tile two Indies would be sacrificed to procure for 
him the restitution of the Netherlands. Besides 
the inainuations of England, the cabinet of Vienna 
had other reasons for rejecting the proposals of 
the directory. It fiattered itself that the fortress 
of Kohl AYouUl in a very short time be recaptured; 
the French, hemmed in along the Rhine, would 
then no longer bo able to cross that river; fresh 
detachments might then without danger be with- 
drawn, and BGiit to the Adige. Tliese detach- 
ments, joined to the new levies that were being 
raised tliroughout all Austria with wonderful acti- 
vity, would alhu'd one more attempt upon Italy; 
and then perhaps that ternble army, which had 
annihilated so many Austrian hattalWns, might at 
last conclude by yielding in its turn to reiterated 
attacks. 

In this instance, therefore, German perseverance 
was consistent enough, and in spite of so many re- 
verses did not yet abandon its pretensions to fair 
Italy. It was in consequence resolved not to allow 
CJarke to come to Vienna. Besides, there was 
a feeling of apprehension against having a spy in 
the capital itself, and a direct negotiation whs by no 
means desirable. As for the armistice, the Austrians 
wcuild have consented to allow it on the Adige, but 
not on the Rhine. Clarke received for answer, that if 
hesvould repair to Vicenza, he would there find the 
baron de Vincent, wdth whom he might confer at 
that place. The conference accordingly took place 
at Vicenza. Tho Austrian minister alleged that 
the emperor could not receive an envoy of the 
republic, because that would be equivalent to 
.acknowledging it; and as for the aimiistice, ho 
' deelured that it was nut admisbible save in Italy. 
This proposal was ridiculous, and one cannot con- 
ceWo how the xVustrian luiniater could make it, for 
it would save Mantua without s.aving Kehl, and 
the French must have been supposed fools indeed 
to accept it. Nevertheless the Austrian ministry, 
who wished in case of need to reserve to iteelf the 
means of a separate negotiation, cause«l it to be 
declared by their envoy, if the French commis- 
sioner had proposals to make relative to peace, he 
had only to go to Turin, and to comraunicato them 
to the Austrian ainbas3adt)V at Piedmont. Thus, 
owing to the suggestions of England and to the 
silly hopes of tlie cabinet of Vienna, the dangerous 
project of an armistice went oft'. Clarke went to 
Tuidn, in order to avail himself, in case of need, 
of the means of commuiiicatiuu offered to hitn at 
the coiirt of Sardinia. But he hkd another mis- 
sion, and that was to watoh general Bonaparte. 
The genius of that young man had appeai-ed bo 
extraordinary, his character sg peremptory and so 
energetic, tiiat, withov\t any precise motive, he was 
supposed to be guilty of ambitious projects* He 


had wanted to conduct tho war just as he pleased, 
and had tendered his resignation when a plan liiul 
been laid down for him that was not his own; ho 
had acted like a sovereign in Italy, granting to 
princes peace or war under tho name of armis- 
tices; he had loudly complained because tho nego- 
tiations with the pope had not been conducted by 
him alone, and he had insisted that they should 
be entirely transferred to his control; he had 
treated the commiasioners Garrau and Salicctti 
with great severity when they had taken upon 
themselves to carry out measures which ho dis- 
appx’oved, and had compelled them to leave the 
head-quarters ; he had taken upon himself to 
transmit funds to the difforeiit armies, without 
being first authorized by the government, and 
without availing himself of the indispeusable me- 
dium of the treasury. All these acts indicated a 
man who liked to do himself that which he thought 
he alone could properly perform. This at present 
was nothing moro than the impatience of genius, 
which cannot bear to be thwarted in its opera- 
tions; but it is by this impatience of control tliat a 
despotic will begins to manifest itself. On seeing 
him excite Upper Italy against its old masters, 
and create or destroy states, the saying was that 
I he wanted to make himself duke of Milan. They 
I had a glimmering of his ambition, and he himself 
had a confused idea of liis being open to tlie accu- 
sation. He complained of being accused, and then 
justified himself, before a single word of the dii’cc- 
tory had given him occasion so to do, 

Clarke then had, besides tJi© office of negotiat- 
ing, that of watching Bonaparte, wlio, awai’e of 
1)16 eiTHfid, and acting in this instance witli tliat 
Iiiiughtiness and taut which were peculiar iiiiu, 
and letting him perceive tliat he was acquainted 
with the object of liia mission, in a abort timu won 
him over by his ascendancy and his winning heha- ' 
viour, quite as powerful, it is said, as his genius, 
and made him a convert to his own ophuons. 
Clarke possessed talent, but he had too much 
vanity to be a clever and supple spy. He re- 
mained in Italy, soraetimes at Turin, sometimes at 
head-quarters, and soon belonged more to Bona- 
parte than tho directory. 

At Paris the English cabineb did its utmost to 
protmefc the negotiation; but the French cabinet, 
by returning prompt and explicit answers, had at 
last obliged lord Malmesbury to make himself 
clearly understood. That minister liad, as we 
have seen, at first assumed the principle of a gene- 
ral negotiation, and that of a mutual indemnity in 
respect of conquests ; the directory, on its own 
part, had demanded the powers of all tlie allies, 
and a clearer explanation upon the principle of 
mutual indemnities. The English minister had 
taken nineteen days to reply; he had at length 
aiiswei'ed that application had been made for the 
powers; but before they were produced, it was 
requisite that the French government should posi- 
tively admit the principle of mutual indemnities. 
The directory had then required an immediate 
declaration of the objects to which the principle 
of mutual indemnities should extend. It was at 
this point that the negotiation had stopped. Lord 
Malmesbury again wrote to London, and after 
a lapse of twelve days, replied, on the Gth Frimair® 
(November 26), that his court had nothing to add 
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to what it liatl already said, aud that it could not 
fui’ther explain itself bo long as theFreneli govern- 
ment would not formally admit the proposed prin- 
ciple. This was a mere trick; for in demanding a 
statement of tho olyecta wliieli wore to form tho 
subject of indemnity, France had evidently ad- 
mitted the principle of mutual indemnities. To 
write to London, and to occupy twelve days more 
upon this idle distinctiunj was nothing else than 
trifling with tho directory. The directory replied, 
as it always did, on tho following day, and in a note 
of four lines stated that its former note necessarily 
implied the admission of the principle of mutual 
indemnities, but at any rate it formally admitted 
that principle, and demanded immediately a spe- 
cification of the objects to which it was to be 
applied. The dii’ectory further desired to be in- 
fonned whether, upon every question, lord Malmes- 
bury would be obliged to write to Loudon. Loi‘d 
Malmesbury vaguely replied, that he should be 
obliged to write on every occasion that the ques- 
tion required fresh inetriictiona. He again wrote, 
and remained twenty days before he replied. It 
WAS evident this time that he rniiat divest himself 
of that vagueness in which he had shrouded him- 
self, and at last enter upon the formidable ques- 
tion of the Netherlands. To come to an explana- 
tion on that point was to break off the negotiation, 
aud it is generally bcliovod that the English cabinet 
delayed the rui)tur 0 as long as possible. At last, 
on the 2fith Frimairo (Decombor 18), lord Malmes- 
bury had an interview with the minister Dela- 
croix, aud delivered to him a note in which tho 
claims of the English cabinet were broadly stated. 
Tho English cabinet desired that Franco should 
restore to tho powers of tho conlincnt all her con- 
quests, and that she should re.sturo to Austria, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and to tiio empire the 
Gorman states on the left bank of tho llhinc; that 
she should oiitiroly evacuate Italy, and place it in 
the statu quo ante helium ; that she should restoro 
to Holland certain portions of territory, such as 
maritime Flanders, for example, in order to ren- 
der her independent ; and lastly, that changes 
should be made in her present coustitutiou. The 
English cabinet vvould not undertake to restoro 
the Dutch colonies, unless the stadtholder were 
restored j and still it would not give up all ; the 
English meant to keep some as an indemnity for 
the war; among these was the Cape. For all these 
saenficea it proposed to restore two or three islands 
which we had lost during the war in the West 
Indies, Martinique, Saint- Lucia, and Tobago, and 
again upon condition that we should not retain 
the whole of Saint-Domingo. Thus France, after 
an iniquitous war, in which she had all the justice 
on her side, in which she had expended enormous 
sums, and from which she had come off victorious, 
France was not to gain a single province, while 
tho northern powers had just divided a kingdom 
among them*, and England had been recently 
making immense acquisitions in India 1 France, 
who still occupied the line of the Rhine, and who 
was mistress of Italy, was to evacuate the Rliine 
aud Italy, at the more summons of England I Such 
conditions were absurd .and inadmissible: the sim- 

• Alluding to the final partition of Poland between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Tran^, 
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pic proposition of them was ofl'cn&ive, and they 
could not bo hearkened to. Delacroix, iievortlie- 
lefls, did listen to them with a politeness which 
struck the English minister, and which even made 
him hope that the negotiation might be continued. 

Dchacroix gave a reason, which was insuflicient, 
namely, tliat the Netherlands wore declared na- 
tional territory by the constitution; and the Eng- 
lish inimstov replied by a reason wliich was not a 
whit better, that the treaty of Utrecht * adjudged 
them to Austria. The constitution might be obli- 
gatory upon the French nation, but it neitlier con- 
cerned 01 * was binding upon foreign natious. Tho 
treaty of Utrecht was, lilce all other treaties in the 
world, an arrangement ol constraint, which force had 
the power of altering. The only reason which the 
French minister ought to have given was, that the 
annexation of the Netherlands to France was just, 
that it was founded on every principle of natural 
and political expediency, and justified by conquest. 
After along discussion on all the subordinate points 
of tlio negotiation, the two ministers separated. 
Delacroix went to refer the matter to the directory, 
who justly incensed, resolved to reply to the Eng- 
lish niinistor as ho deserved. Tlie note of tho 
English minister was not signed; it was merely en- 
closed in a signed letter. The directory that same 
day required that it should be invested with tho 
necessary forms, and demanded his ultimatum 
within twenty-four hours. Lord Malmesbury, iu 
einbnrrassniont, replied that tho noto was sufficiently 
authentic, since it was enclosed In a signed letter, 
and so far as conccruod tho ultimatumf it was against 
all usage to demand an ultimatum in such an off- 
hand offensivo manner. Tho next day, the 29th 
Frimairo (December 19th), the directory caused it 
to be notified to him that it never would heai'ken 
to any proposal contrary to the laws and treaties 
which bound the republic; the directory also added 
that lord Malmesbury having constantly to refer i 
to his government, and performing a purely pas 
sive pai*t in the negotiation, his presence in Paris 
was of no service; that in cousequence he had 
orders to withdraw himself and his suite within 
forty-eight hours; raoreovex’, that couriers would 
Buflice for the purposes of negotiation, if the Eng- 
lish government adopted the fundamental princi- 
ples assumed by the French reiiublic. 

Thus ended this negotiation, in which the direc- 
tory, so far from disregarding forma, as hath been 
represented, set a real example of frankness in its 
relations with hostile powers. In the pi’eaent, 
not a single point of usage was violated. The 
communications of powers are impressed, like 
every other relation, between individuals, witli the 
character of the time, of the situation, and of the 
persons who govern. A strong aud vietorious go- 
vernment speaks iu a diffei*ent tone from tliat of a 
weak and vanquished government ; and it was 
more appropriate for a republic, .supported by jus- 
tice* and victory, to render its language prompt, 
distinct, and perfectly open. 

During this interval, Hocho’s grand design upon 
Ireland was carried into execution. This was >vhat 

♦ The articles and objeoia of this treaty, which bore date 
iu April, 1718, are fully explained iii “ Kocli'ii Revolutions 
of Europe,” forming a part of the series of " The Popular 
Library of Modern Authors," p. 313. Trans^ 
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England clrcaded, and which would in fact place her 
in great jeopardy. Notwithstanding the reports 
industriously spread of an expedition to Portugal 
or America, England had correctly understood the 
object of the preparations malting at Brest. Pitt 
had caused the militia to be called out, and the 
coasts to be armed, and had given orders to retreat 
from every place in the interior, if the French 
should land. 

Ireland, whither the expedition was directed, 
•was in such a state as to cause serious anxieties. 
The partisans of parliamentary reform and the 
Catholics in that island afforded a mass sufficient 
to produce an insurrection. Tliey would gladly 
have adopted a republican form of government 
under the protection of France, aud they had sent 
secret agents to Paris to have a good understand- 
ing with the directory. Thus every thing indi- 
cated that an expedition might be the occasion of 
placing England in serious difficulties, aud be the 
means of compelling her to accept a very different 
sort of peace from that which aho had just been 
offering. Hoche, who liad spent the two beat years 
of his life in La Vendee, and who saw the great 
theatres of war occupied by Bonaparte, Moi'eau, 
and Jom’dan, burned with impatience to open one 
for himself in Ireland, England was quite as 
noble an adversary as Austria, and the honour of 
fighting against and overcoming her was quite as 
great. A new republic had sprung up in Italy, 
and was about to become the focus of liberty in tlmt 
quarter. Hoche imagined that it would be a glo- 
rious as well as a practicable scheme to erect such 
another in Ireland, by the aide of the English aris- 
tocracy. He was closely connected >vitn admiral 
Truguet, aecretai’y of the admiralty, and a minister 
of comprehensive views. They both pledged each 
other to raise the navy into importance, and to do 
great things; for at that time every body’s head 
was in labour, every body 'was thinhing how he 
could effect prodigies for the glory and happiness 
of their country. The offensive and defensive 
alliance concluded with Spain, at Saint Ildefonso, 
presented extensive resources, nud admitted of 
vast projects. By joining the Toulon squadron 
with the Spanish fleet, and bringing their united 
force in the channel to bear in conjunction with 
that Avhich France had in the f Atlantic] ocean, a 
very formidable force might be collected, and an 
attempt be made to open the seas by a decisive en- 
gagement; Ireland at least might be set in flames, 
and the successes of England in India might suffer 
interruption. Admiral Truguet, sensible of the 
- importance of sending speedy relief to India, de- 
sired that the Bre.st squadron, without waiting for 
the junction of the French and Spanish fleets in 
the channel, should immediately set sjvil, put 
Hoche’s array ashore in Ireland, keep a few thou- 
sand men onboard, then sail for the Isle of France, 
take on b*(!^rd the battalions of negroea in training 
there, and take this reinforcement to India to assist 
Tippoo Saib. This grand expedition was bo far 
defective in its arrangement in transferring to Ire- 
land no more than a portion of the array belonging 
to this expedition, and leaving it exposed to great 
risks, while till the very precarious junction of ad- 
miral Villeneuve’ssquadi'OQ which -was to sail frrtm 
Toulon, of til© Spanish squadron which was dis- 
persed in the porta of Spain, and of Richerry’s 


squadron, whicli was returning from Aracricn, 
This expedition was not carried into effect. It 
waited for admiral Richorry’s arrival from Ame- 
rica, and notwithstanding the state of tlie finances, 
extraordinary exertions wero made to complete the 
fitting out of the Brest squadron. In Frimaire 
(December) this squadron was ready to sail. It 
consisted of fifteen sail of the lino, twenty frigates, 
six luggers, and fifty transports, and could carry 
twenty-two thousand men. Hoche could not agree 
with admiral Villavct-Joyeuse, and the latter was 
succeeded by Morard do Galles. The expedition 
was to land in Baiitry Bay. Each of the captains 
of the ships of the line was furnished with sealed 
orders, specifying the direction which ho was to ' 
follow, and the anchorage ho was to resort to in 
case of accident. 

The expedition sailed on the Frimaire (De- 
cember 16), Hoche and Morard de Galles wereboth 
on board one frigate. Owing to a thick fog, the 
French squadron escaped tlie English cruisers, and 
crossed the sea unnoticed. But in the night be- 
tween the 26th and 27th the squadron was dispersed 
by a violent Btom. One ship foundered. However, 
rear-admiral Bouvet manceuvred for the purpose of 
rallying the squadron, and succeeded in two days 
in getting it together with the exception of one 
man of war and three frigates. Unfortunately, the 
frigate which hove Hoche and Morard de Galles 
was one of the latter. The squadron doubled 
Cap© Cleai’, and manceuvred there sevci’al days, 
waiting for the two commanders. At length, on 
the 4th Nivdse (December 25th), tlie squadron 
entered Bantry Bay. A council of war decided on 
landing; but this became impracticable on account 
of the bad weather; the squadron was again borne 
away from the coasts of Ireland. Rear-admiral 
Bouvet, daunted by so many obstacles, npprehen- I 
sive lest he should run short of provisions, and | 
separated from the two commaudera-in-chief, felt 
it his duty to regain the coast of France. Hoche 
and Morard do Galles at length arrived in Bantry 
Bay, and there received information of the return 
of the French squadron. They got back borne 
amidst unparalleled dangers. Tossed by the sea, 
and chased by the English, it was little short of a 
miracle that they reached the French shores. 
The man-of-war Les Droits de l*I{om7ney captain 
La Crosse, got separated from the squadi’on, and 
performed prodigies; attacked by two English ves- 
sels, she destroyed one, and sheered off from the 
other; but being much damaged, and having lost 
masts and sails, she could not withstand the violence 
of the sea. Part of the crew was swallowed up by 
the waves, the remainder were with difficulty saved. 

Thus ended that expedition, which caused great 
nlainii in England, and exposed her weakest point. 
The directory did nob give up all idea of prosecu- 
ting this design at a future period, but for the mo- 
ment turned its whole attention towards the conti- 
nent, in order to compel, and that wdthout loss of 
time, Austria to lay down her arms. The troops of 
the expedition had not suffered much; they 'were 
brought on land. A sufficient force was left on tho 
coast to perform the police duty of the country, 
and the greater part of the army, which had been 
called the army of the ocean, proceeded towards 
the Rhine. The two Vciid^s and Brittany were, 
at any rate, perfectly tranquillized through the 
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vigilanco and tlio constant presence of Hocho. 
All important command wna provided for that 
general, to reward him for hia thanklcsa and ar- 
duous exertions. Tiie resignation of Jourdan, 
whom the unsuccessful issue of the campaign had 
disgusted, .and who had been temporarily suc- 
ceeded by Beuvnouville, aftorded an opportunity 
for offering Hoche a compensation which had 
long been due to his patriotism aud hia talents. 

The winter, already far adv.anced (it was now 
Nivdse, January, 1797), had not interrupted this 
memorable campaign. On the EJiino, the arcliduke 
Chai'Ies was besieging Kelil and the tete de pont of 
Huningen; on the Adige, Alvinzy was preparing 
for one concluding effort against Bonaparte. The 
interior of the republic was tolerably quiet; the 
parties had tlieir oyea fixed on the different then- 
ti*es of the war. Tho credit and the strength of 
the government increased or diminished according 
to the chances of the campaign. The late victory 
of Areola had shed .a great lustre, and had com- 
pensated for the bad effect produced by the re- 
treat of the armies of the Rhine. But after all, 
this effort of desperate bravery had not completely 
restored general confidence respecting tho posses- 
sion of Italy. It was well known that Alvinzy was 
reinforcing himself, and that the pope was fitting 
out troopsi the malignanta said that the army of 
Italy was exhausted; that its general, overwhelmed 
with the labours of a campaign without precedent, 
and wasted by au extraordinary disease, couhl 
no longer sit his horse, M.antua was not yet 
taken, and there was room for uneasiness as to 
what the mouth of Nivdae (January) would bring 
forth. 

The journals of the two parties, taking un- 
bounded advantago of tho liberty of the press, 
continued to launch forth. Those of the counter- 
revolution, looking forward to spring, the period 
for the elections, did their best to agitate opinion, 
and to incline it in their favour. Ever siiico the 
disagters of tho royalists in La Vendee, it was clear 
that their last expedient was to destroy liberty by 
abusing it, and to usurp the republic by controlling 
the elections. The directory, witnessing their inve- 
teracy, was seized with tlioso movements of impa- 
tience, which even the most enlightened govern- 
ment cannot always repress. Although long ac- 
customed to liberty, it was alarmed at the language 
it uttered in certain journals ; it did not yet 
thoroughly comprehend, that every thing should 
be spoken out, that falsehood is never to be feared 
whatever publicity it may gain; tliat it expends 
itself by its violence ; and that a government 
perishes by truth alone, and especially by truth re- 
pressed. It applied to the two councils for laws re- 
specting the licentiousness of the press. An outcry 
was raised ; it was alleged that, as the elections were 
at hand, the directory wfflited to cramp the freedom 
of election; the laws which it called for were re- 
fused; two articles only were adopted; one rela- 
tive to the repression of private slander, the other 
to the hawkers of newspapers in the streets, who, 
instead of crying them by their titles, announced 
them by unconnected and frequently very improper 
expressions. The hawkers of a particular pamphlet 
for instance, cried about the streets, Give us back 

our myriagrammeSi and the camp if you cannot 

make the people happy It was settled that, to 


obviate this Rcandal, the journals and other puhli- 
cutious Bhtivdd not be cried in future but by tlieir 
simple title. Tlie directory recommended the cs- 
tablblimcnt of an offici.al journal of thegoverniuenf. 
Tha five hundred assented to this; the aiicionta op- 
posed it. The law of the llrd Bi’umaii'o brought a 
second time under cUscussimi iu Veiiddmiaire, aud 
made the pretext for the ridiculous attack of the 
patriots on the camp of Gvenelle, had been main- 
tamed after a solemn debate. It was, in a certain 
degree, the post av<mud which the two parties were 
incessantly running against one another. It was 
that ai’ticlo in particulai*, which excluded the rela- 
tives of emigrants from public offices, the right side 
wished to annul, and that which the republicans 
desired to retain. After a tliird attack, it was 
decided that this article should be retained, There 
was but one alteration made in this law. It ex- 
cluded from the general oblivion accorded to revo- 
lutionaiy misdemeanors, those offences connected 
with the 13th Venddiniaire ; that event was al- 
ready of too remote a date not to indemnify the 
individuals who might have taken part in it^ 
and who, moroovev, enjoyed absolute impunity 
for the net ; the act of oblivion therefore was 
declfti’od to have reference to the offoneog of Von- 
ddmiairo ns well aa to all the otlier j)nrcly revolu- 
tionary acts. 

Thus the directory, and all those who wore for 
tlie directorial republic, rclainod a majority in the 
councils, in spite of tlie outcries of certain foolish 
hothmidod patriots, and of some intriguers in the 
pay of the counter-revolution, 

The state of the finances produced tlie usual 
effect of inflicting privations in social life, and dis- 
turbed the domestic union of the directory witli the 
legislative body, The directory complained that 
its measures were not always favourably received 
by the councils; the directory addressed to tliem a 
message of alarming import, and published it, .as if 
to make tho public misfortuiios recoil upon them, if 
they did not readily adopt its coiiclasioiiB. The 
message of the 25th Frimaire was couched in these 
terms. “ Every department of the service is dis- 
tressed. The pay of the troops is in arrear; the 
defenders of the country are exposed to the horrors 
of nakedness; tlieir courage is enervated by the 
painful feeling of their necessities, the disgust which 
is the consequence of it, leads to de.sertiou. The 
hospitals are destitute of furniture, fire, and medi- 
cines. The charitable institutions experience the 
same destitution, and repel the poor and the infirm, 
whose sol© resource they were. Tho creditors of 
the state, the contractors, who every day contribute 
to supply the wanta of the armies, are scarcely able 
to wring but small portions of the sums tliat are 
due to them; their distress deters men Avho could 
perform tho same offices with more punctuality or 
for less salaries from offering their services. The 
roa^ are cut up, the communications interrupted. 
The public functionaries are without salary; from 
one end of the republic to the other, judges and 
administrators may be seenreduced to the horrible 
alternative either of dragging on with their fami- 
lies a miserable existence, or of degrading them- 
selves by receiving pay from the intriguers. 
Malignancyis every where in active operati<m; in 
many places murder is systematically pci'petral.ed, 
and the police, without activity, without energy, 
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Vjccaiiso it is dGiiudcd of pecuniary resources, can- 
not put a stop to this disorder,” 

TJic counciis were irritated at the puWication of 
this niesaage, wliicli seemed to tlirow the blame of 
the disastrous caudition of the state upon them, 
and sharply censured the indiscretion of the direc- 
tory. Not-wilhsfcandiug this, they iiiiTQeiUateiy set 
ahout examining its allegations. Money was every 
where plentiful except in the coFers of the state. 
The n&aca-acd taxes at this time receivable in money 
or in paper at the current value, came in but slowly. 
The national property contracted for was paid in 
part, the payments yet remaining to be made were 
not yet fallen due. The government lived by ex- 
pedients. Those who contracted for the treasury 
warrants received tallies {bordereaux de liquidation)^ 
a sort of securities, bearing interest, which were i 
taken only for a very inferior value, and which j 
Ciiuscd a conaidcvablo vise in the price of the | 
markets. Here was again the same situation that 
we have already so frequently illustrated. 

Great improvements were introduced into the 
finances for the year V. The budget was divided, 
as we have already seen, into two parts; the 
ordinary expanses of four hundred and fifty mil- 
lionSj and the extraordinary expenses of five hun- 
dred and fifty. Tlie land tax, aniouuting to two 
hundred and fifty millions, the sumptuary and per- 
sonal tax at fifty, the customs, the stamp and re- 
gistration duties, at one hundred and fifty, were to 
lui’uish the four hundred and fifty millions for the 
ordinary expenditure. The extraordinary expea- 
cliture was to bo covered by the aiTears of the 
assessed taxes and by the produce of the national 
property. The taxes were now to be levied en- 
tirely in specie. There were still left some mandats 
and some assignats, which were immediately can- 
celled, and taken at the current value for the pay- 
jnenc of an’eai’fl. In this manner the paper money 
confusion was put an ond to. The forced loan was 
finally closed. It had produced acai'cely four hun- 
dred millions, effective value. The taxes in arrear 
were to be paid np before the 15th Frimaire (De- 
cember 5} of the present year. Distraining brokers 
were appointed In order to accelerate the collection, 
lists were ordered to be prepared for the purpose 
of levying iroinediately onc-fourth of the taxes for 
the year V. It yet remained to bo settled how the 
value of the national property was to be made 
available, as thero was no longer any paper money 
for putting it beforehand into circulation. The 
last sixth of the national estates contracted for 
wtis still outstanding. It was settled that in order 
to anticipate this last payment, there should be 
required of the purchasers bonds payable in 
money, falling duo at the very period the law re- 
quired for their discharge, and involving iu case 
of protest the forfcltutG of the estate sold. This 
measure was likely to bnng in some eighty millious 
in bonds, with which the contractors declared they 
would willingly pay themselves. There was no 
longer any conficlenco in the state, but there was 
with regard to private individuals ; and the eighty 
niillions of this pemunal paper had a value wliich 
a paper issued and guaranteed by the republic 
would never have had. It was settled that the 
property sold in future should be paid for as fol- 
lows : One-tenth in ready money, five-tenths down 
in treasury warrants, or in tallies delivered to con- 


tractors ; and lastly, the other four-tcutha in bonds 
payable at one per year. 

Tims liaviug no longer any public credit, the 
govornmeat availed itself of piivate credit; being 
no longer able to issue paper money upon security 
of the national property, it required of the pur- 
ebasera of those cbtates a hind of paper which, 
beariug their signature, possessed an individual 
valiio ; and lastly, it allowed the contractors to pay 
themeelvea for their services out of the estates 
themselves. 

These arrangements gave hopes of a little order 
and some returns. To supply the urgent wants of the 
ministry of war, there was immediately aesigned 
for that service for the months of Nivdse, Pluvidae, 
Ventose, and Germinal, months devoted to prepa- 
rations for the new campaign, the sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, thirfcy-threo of which 
were to be taken from ths ordinary, and eighty- 
seven from the extraordinary revenue. The re- 
gistration, the posts, the customs, the licences, the 
land tax, were to furnish these thirty- three mil- 
I lions ; tho eighty-seven of the extraordinary 
1 [revenue] were to be composed of the produce of 
the woods, the arrears of the military levies, and 
the bonds of the purchasers of national property. 
These secuilties were of known value, and they | 
were going to be paid up forthwith. All the public 
officials were paid m money. It was decided that 
the life aunxutants should be paid in the same 
manner ; but not having money to give them, they 
were paid by notes to bearer, receivable in pay- I 
ment for national property, much iu the same | 
manner as the treasury warrants and tho tallies I 
delivered to the contractors. 

Such were the administrative operations of the 
directory during the wiuter of the year V. (1706, 
1797 )) and the means which it prepared, in order ! 
to provide for the ensuing campaign. The pre- j 
Beat campaign had not yet terminated, aud every 1 
thing indicated that notwithstanding ten months’ 
hard fighting, and iu spite of Ice and snow, there ■ 
would still be fi’esh battles. Tlie archduke Charles 
was bent on carrying the t^tes de pont of Kehl and 
Huntngen, as if, in possessing himself of them, be 
should for ever prevent the French from returning 
on the ifight bank. The directory had an excellent 
reason for keeping liiin there, namely, to prevent 
him from proceeding to Italy, He spent nearly 
three months before the fortress of Kohl. On 
both sides the troops distinguished themselves hy 
heroic courage, and the genorals of division dis- ' 
played extraordinary practical talent. Desaix, in 
particular, immortalized himself by hia intrepidity, 
his coolness, and hi8 skilful arrangementa ai'ound 
that miserably intrenched fort. The conduct of 
the two coinmandera-iii-chief was far from being so 
highly approved of as that of their lieutenants. 
Moreau was accused of not having done the best 
with Jiis array, and for not having debouched on 
the right bank to fall upon the besieging army. The 
archduke was censured for liaving expended such 
exertions on a iUe de pont, Moreau auiwendered 
Kelli on the 20th Nivdse, year V, (January 9 , 1797); 
it was no great loss. Our long defence proved the 
solidity of the line of the Rhine. The troops had 
not suffered much, Moreau had employed the time 
in perfecting their complete discipline; his army 
appeared in the finest order. Tho amny of the 
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Sanibro and Meuao, tmiisforrod to tlie oomniand 
of Bcurnoiivillo, hail nut bcoii naofullj einployud 
(luring those liittur mouths; hut it had lieoii taking 
rest, and wns reiiiforeed with fruah dotachments 
from La Vendde. Tliis army had now for its 
leader a culobrated eoiumandei', Iloelia, who had 
been at last ualled to a war worthy of his talents. 
Thus the directory, although it no longer was 
master of Moiitz and had lost ffehl, might still 
consider itself as powurful upon the Rhino. The 
Austrians, for their part, were proud of htiving 
taken Kehl, and they now directed all their efforts 
against the lite de ponl of Huningen. But the 
thoughts of the omparor and of his miuiatera were 
solely occupied with regard to Italy. The admi- 
nistration had made B.xtraordinary exertions to 
reinforce Alvinzy’s army, and in preparing for a 
final struggle. The troops had been sent off post- 
haste. The whole ganuson of Vienna had been 
despatched to the Tyrol. The Inhabitants of the 
capital, in their extreme attachment to the impe- 
rial house, had furnished four thousand volunteers, 
who were formed into regiments under the stylo of 
the Vienna volunteers. The empress had pre- 
sented them with colours, embroidered with her 
own hands. A now levy had been made in Hun- 
gary, and some thousand of the heat troops of the 
umpire liad been drawn from the Rhine. Owing 
to this most moritorious activity, Alviiizy’s army 
had heoii roinfoi'ood by about twenty thousand 
men, and now amounted to upwards of sixty thou- 
sand. This army liad takon its mat, and been 
reorganized ; and tluiugh it eontaiuod some ro- 
cruita, it was oliiolly cmnposud of voter, an troops. 
The battalion of Vionna voluntoura was formed of 
young men, to whom, it is true, war was now; hut 
as members of good families, they wero auimatud 
with noble sentfmonls, thoroughly devoted to the 
imperial house, and wero ready to display the 
greatest bravery. 

The Austrian miulstora were on good terms with 
the pope, and h.ad prevailed upon him to resist the 
threats of Bonaparte. They Imd sent him Colli 
and some other oflicera to command liis array, and 
had recommended to him to make it advauce as 
near as possible to Bologna and Mantua. They 
had ap])ris0d W urraser that he would bo speedily 
relieved, but that he was not to surrender; and 
should he he reduced to extremity, he was to leave 
Mantua with all the troops, and especially all the 
oflicera, to thi’ow himself across the Bolognese and 
the Ferrarese into the Roman states, to join the 
papal army, and to organize and bring it to bear 
upon the rear of Bonaparte. This plan, so well 
conceived, might very possibly have succeeded 
with so brave a general as Wurroser, This old 
marshal still hold out in Mantua with great firm- 
ness, though his garrison liad nothing to eat but 
salted horseflesh and polenta. 

Bonaparte was awaiting this last struggle, 
which was to decide for over the fate of Holy, 
and made good preparations to meet it. In fact, as 
reported in Paris by tlio malignants, who desired 
the degradation of om’ armies, he was afflicted 
with a cutaneous disorder, which had been im-' 
properly treated, and contracted at ToUloi} by 
charging a cannon with his own hands. This dis- 
ease, nut well understood, joined to the unheard-of 
fatigues of this campaign, had extremely weakened 


him. lie could searculy sit his horse ; his 
cheeks wero hollow and livid. His personal ap- 
pearance was attenuated; bis eyes alone, still 
briglit and piercing aa ever, indicated that the fire 
of his soul was not extinguished. His phyeieal 
proportions oven exhibited, when put in compari- 
son with his genius and celebrity, a singular and 
atrikhig contrast, amusing to sitldiers, who are at 
the a.aine time jovial and enthusiastic, Notwith- 
standing the decline of bis sU’ongtli, his extraordi- 
nary energy supported him, and imparted an ac- 
tivity whieli was applied to all objects at once. He 
had begun what he e.alled the kclv against tlm thitivcs. 
intriguers of all kinds had hastened to Italy, for 
the purpose of introducing themselves into the 
admiiiisfratiaii of the armies, and getting what they 
could out of the superabundance of that lino country. 
While eimplicity and indigence prevailed in the 
armies of the Rhine, luxury had introduced itself 
into the army of Italy; the luxury indeed of that 
ai’my equalled its glorious achievements. The sol- 
diera, well clothed .and well fed, were every where 
cordially received by the handsome Italian women, 
and lived in pleasures and abimdance. The officers 
and the generals partook of the general profusion, 
and laid tho foundation of their fortunes. As for 
the contractors, they displayed a scandalous lieou- 
tiousness, and purchased with the produce of their 
oxtorlions tho favours of tlio most beautiful ac- 
tresses of Italy, Bonaparte, who possessed within 
hhnRclf every passion, but who at that moment was 
entirely absorbed by one piiasion, that of glory, 
lived in a simplo and austere manner, seeking no 
pleasure savo ni tlio society of his wife, to whom 
lio was tenderly attaahod, and who liad come, at 
his desire, to his hoad-quurtois. Indignant at the 
disordcra of tho administration, be earofully looked 
into petty details, personally audited the aoeounta 
of tho companies, detected dislionost adininistra- 
torig and caused them to ho rigidly prosecuted. 
He reproached them, in particular, with want of 
courage, and with leaving the army in the hour of 
danger. He recommended to the directory to 
select men of tried energy; lie propi/sed tho insti- 
tution of a eyndicato, which, frying like a jury, 
should have power, on its simple [moral] convic- 
tion, to punish those offences of which legal proof 
could not be obtained. He willingly allowed his 
soldiers and generals enjoyments which were not in 
their c.iBe the indulgeuoes of C.apua; hut he bore 
an implacable hatred to all those who enriched 
themselves at the expense of the army, without 
adininisteriiig to its wants by tlieir acts or their 
diligence. He had applied the same attention and 
activity with respect to his relations with the 
Italian powers. Still dissemhling with Venice, whose 
armaments he saw preparing iu the lagoons and in 
the mountains of the Bergaiuasco, he defen'ed all 
explanation till after the surrender of Mantua. He 
caused his troops to temporarily take possession of 
tho castle of Bergamo, which had a Venetian gar- 
i-isont and assigned as a reason that he did not 
think it suffioiontly guarded to resist a sudden 
attack of the Austrians. He thus secured liimself 
against treachery, and overawed tho numerous 
enemies whom he had in Bergamo. In Lombardy 
and the Cispadane republic he continued to favour 
the spirit of liberty, repressing the Austrian and 
papal party, and keeping witbm bounds tho demo- 
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cratic party, wliich in every country needs constraint. 
He nuuntained friendly relations vvith the king of 
Sardinia and the duke of Parma, lie went in person 
to Bologna, to terminate a negotiation with the 
duke of Tuscany, and to overawe the court of 
Rome. The duke of Tuscany was annoyed at the 
presence of the French in Leghorn; questions and 
warm debates had arisen between the merchants 
of Leghorn with respect to the merchandise be- 
longing to traders enemies of France. These dis- 
cussions produced violent animosity; besides, the 
moi’clmndiae, rescued with great difBculty, had been 
carelessly sold, and that by a company who had re- 
cently plundered the army of five or six millions. 
Bonaparte preferred to make his arrangements with 
the grand duke. It was agreed that in considera- 
tion of two milUona, lie should evacuate Leghorn. 
By this means he had tho garrison of that city 
more completely at his own disposal, Hia inten- 
tion was to take the two legions formed by the 
Ciapadane ropublic, to unite them with the garri- 
son of Leghorn, to acid to them three thousand of 
his troops, and to despatch this little army towards 
the Romagna and the March of Ancona. He 
meant to take possession of two more provinces of 
the Roman states, and there lay his hand upon the 
d 0 raesne.s of tho pope, put a stop upon the taxes 
there, and thus pay himself for the levy which had 
not been discharged, take hostages selected from 
the party inimical to France, and thus establish a 
natural defence between the states of the church 
and Mantua. By this he would render the plan of 
a junction between Warmaer and the papal army 
impracticable 3 he could overawe the pope, and 
oblige him at last to submit to the conditions of 
the republic. Giving vent to his ill temper against 
the holy see, he even had thoughts of never being 
reconciled with her, and wished to make an en- 
tirely new division of Italy. He would have 
restored Lombai'dy to Austria ; he would have 
formed a powerful republic, by adding Ro- 
magna, the March of Ancona, and the Duchy of 
Parma to the Modenese, the Bolognese, and (he 
Ferrarcse : Rome would have been in this case 
assigned to the duke of Parma, wliich would have 
given great pleasure to Spain, and Imve compro- 
I raised the most catholic of all the powers. He had 
already begun to caiTy his design into execution; 
and had betaken himself to Bologna with three 
thousand men, and from thence threatened the holy 
see, which had already formed the nucleus of on 
army. But the pope, now certain of a new Aus- 
trian expedition, hoping to communicate by the 
Lower Po with "Wurmser, defied tho threats of the 
French general, and even manifested a wish to 
see him advance still further into his dominions. 
The holy father, it was said at the Vatican, would, if 
necessary, quit Rome in order to seek protection 
at tho extremity of his territories. The further 
Bonaparte should advance, and remove himself 
from the Adige, the more dangerous would his situa- 
tion be, and so much the more favourable would be 
the chances for the holy cause, Bonaparte, who 
was quite as cautious as theVatican, took good care 
not to march to Rome; all he cared to do was to 
threaten, and he always liad his eye upon the 
Adige, expecting every moment a new attack. On 
the I9th Nivdse (January 8, 1797) he actually re- 
ceived intelligence that an action had taken place 


on all Ids advanced posts; he immediately rccrossed 
the Po with two thousand men, and haatened in 
person to Verona. 

Since the affiiir of Areola, his army liad received 
the reinforcements which it ought to have received 
before that battle. As the winter was over, hia 
sick had left the hospitals; he had about forty-five 
thousand effective men under arms. Their distri- 
bution were still the same. About ten thousand 
men were blockading Mantua, under Serrurier; 
thirty thousand were in observation on the Adigo. 
Augereau occupied Legnago; Masstfiia, Verona; 
Joubert, who had succeeded Vaubois, kept Rivoli 
and La Corona. Rey, with a division of reserve, 
was at Dezenzano, on the border of the lake of 
Garda, The other four or five thousand men were 
either in the citadels of Bergamo and Milan, or 
jn the Cispadane republic. The Austrians were 
advancing with sixty and some odd thousand men, 

I and bad twenty thousand in Mantua, at least 
twelve thousand of whom were under arms. Thus, 
in this conflict as in the preceding, the proportion 
of the enemy waa ag two to one. The Austrians on 
the present occasion veii,tured on a new system. 
They had tried all tho routes for attacking the 
double line of the Mincio and the Adige. At 
the time of the battle of CastigUone they bad de- 
scended along both shores of the lake of Garda, by 
the two valleys of the Cliiese and of the Adige. 
Subsequently, they had debouched by the valley of 
the Adige and by that of the Brenta, making their 
attack by Rivoli and Verona. They had now mo- 
diAed their plan in conformity with their aiTtinge- 
ments with the pope. The principal attack was 
to be made by the Upper Adige, with forty-five 
thousand men under the command of Alviiizy. A 
Bubordinato attack, and independent of the former, 
was to be made with nearly twenty thousand men, 
under the command of Provera, by the Lower 
Adige, with a view to communicate with Mantua, 
Romagna, and the army of the pope, 

Alvinzy*s attack was to be the principal one; it 
was strong enough to hope for success on this point, 
and it would have to be pushed without any consi- 
deration of what might befall Provera. We have 
already described the three routes which issue from 
the mountains of the Tyrol. That which turned 
behind the lake of Garda had been disused ever 
since the affair at Caatiglione; the others wci’e to be 
followed. The one, running between the Adige and 
the lake of Garda, passed through the raoiuitains 
which sepiirate tho lake from the river, and there 
came upon the position of Rivoli; the other, run- 
ning outside the river, debouched on the plain of 
Verona outside the French line. Alvinzy selected 
that which passed between tho river and the lake, 
and which went as far as tho French line. It was 
therefore upon Rivoli that hia attack was to be 
pointed. Now let us survey this ever memorable 
position. The chain of Monte Baldo divides the 
lake of Garda from the Adige. Tho high road winds 
between the Adige and the foot of the mountains, 
to' the extent of some leagues. At Incanale the 
river washes tho very base of the mountains, and 
leaves no room whatever for proceeding along ite 
bank. The road then leaves the banks of the 
river, rises by a kixid of zig zag direction round the 
Bides of the mountain, and debouches upon an ex- 
tensive elevated plain (plateau), which is that of 
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Rivoli. Tt overlooks the Adij^o on ono aidi*, and 
is cncompasaod on the oLlicr by Llio amphitheatre 
of Monte Dabh). An army in position on thisp^te- 
teem conuuaiuls the wimling road iiy which the as- 
cent to it is matU'j and swoops by its fii'O both banka 
of the Adij<e to a great distance. It is very diffi- 
cult to storm this plateau in front, since you luuat 
clamber up the narrow /ugzag road before you can 
reach it. Therefore no one would attempt to 
attack it by that single way. Before arriving at 
Tncanalo, other roads lead to Monte Baldo, and as- 
cending its long and sloping acclivities terminate 
at the plateau of Rivoli. They are not passable 
either for cavalry or for artillery, but they afford 
easy access to foot soldiers, and may be made 
available for conveying a considerable force in 
infantry upon the flanlca and rear of the body de- 
fending the plateau. AWinzy’s plan was to attack 
the position by all tho outlets at once. 

On the 2Hrd Nivose (January 12), Alvinzy attacked 
Joubert, who kept all the advanced positions, and 
forced him back upon llivoli. Tho same day, Pro- 
vera public^,! two advanced guards, the one upon 
Verona, tho other upon Legnago, by Caldiero and 
Bevilattua. Massdna, who was at Verona, sallied 
forth, overthrew tho advanced guard, coming right 
befoi’Q lnin,an<I made nine hundred prisoners. At 
that very moment, Donaparto arrived upon tho 
fipob from Bologna, lie drew back tho cntii*o 
division to Voroua, to keep it in readiiio.ss for 
inuruliing. In Iho night, ho received intclllgcuco 
tliac Joubort wasS attacked and forced at llivoli, 
and that Augereati, before Lognago, had observed 
oonsidcrablo furcea. Ho could not yet judge upon 
what point tho enemy would direct his principal 
maa.s. He still kept Masadua’s divinion ready to 
march, and ordered Iley’s division, which was at 
Dezeuzauo, and which liadnot observed any enemy 
debouching from bcliind tho lake of Gai’da, to 
proceed to Castol-Novo, the most central point be- 
tween the Upper and tho Lower Adige, Next day, 
the 2d£li (January 13), couriers came in one after 
another. Bonaparte was informed that Joubert, 
attacked by immense forces, was likely to be sur- 
rounded, and that it was owing only to the obstinacy 
and tho success of his resistance that he was yet 
able to preserve the plateau of Rivoli : Augereau 
sent lutn a message from the Lower Adige that a 
lire of musketry was kept up along both banlts, but 
that no event of importance had taken place. 
Bonaparte had not more than about two thousand 
Austrians before him at Verona. From that mo- 
ment he guessed what the enemy was at, and he 
saw clearly that the principal attack was directed 
against llivoli. He thought that Augereau would 
be aulTicieiit to defend the Lower Adige ; he rein.^ 
forced him with a corps of cavalry, detached from 
Mass^na’s diviaion. lie ordered Serrurier, who 
was blockading Mantua, to send his reserve to Villa- 
Franca, that it might be stationed at intervals with 
reference to each point. He left a regiment of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, at' Verona; and set 
out in the night between the 24th and 26th (Ja- 
nuary 13 and 14), with the 18th, 32iid, and 76th 
demi-brigades of Massdna’s division, and two 
squadrons of cavalry. He sent a message to Rey 
not to stop at Caatel-Novo, but to get with all pos- 
sible speed up to Rivoli. Pie got forwards before 
his divisions, auci arrived at Rivoli at two in tho 


luoniing. The weallicr, which had Leon rainy for 
sonio days, bad now oh-arod u]i. The sky was clear, 
the moon shone brightly, and it was bitter cold. 
On liiaaiTival, Bonaparte behold the whole horizon 
ill a blaze with the enemy’s fires. Ho reckoned 
him to have forty-five thousand men ; Joubert liad 
ten thousand at moat : it was high time that some 
assistance should come up. I’he enemy had divided 
himsolf into three bodies. The principal, composed 
of a strong column of grenadiers, the whole of the 
cavalry, the whole of the artillery, ami the baggage, 
proceeded under Q,uasclanovich, along the liigh 
road between the river and Monte Balilo, and was 
to debouch by the zigzag road of Incanalc. Three 
other divisions, under the eoiumaiul of Ochkay, 
Kobloa, and Liptai, solely composed of infantry, 
had climbed the steep and long slopefs of tho niotin- 
taina, aud were ti> get to the held of battle by de- 
scending the steps of tho amphithentre formed by 
Monte Baldo round the plateau of Ri>'oli. A fourth 
division, under the command of Lusigtian, winding 
round the side of the plateau, was to station itself 
on the rear of the French army, to cut it off from 
the I'oad to Verona. Lastly, Alviiizy had detached 
a sixth division, which, from its position, Imd no 
conuoxiou with tho operation. It marched on the 
other side of tho Adige, and followed tho road run- 
ning outside along the rivor through Rovocedo, 
Bolco, and Verona, This divisioTi, commanded by 
Wiikassovieh, could at most soml a few balls upon 
tlic hold of battlo by firing from one bank across 
to tho other. 

Bonaparte instantly perceived that he must keep 
the plcUeau at any rate, Ho had in front tho 
Austrian infantry descending tlie ainphiLlieatro, 
without a single piece of cannon ; on his rigid hu 
had tlio grenadicra, the artillcivy, the cavalry, ad- 
vancing along the road by the I’iver, and ready to 
debouch by the zigzag road of Tncanalo on bia 
right flaiik. On his left, Luaignan was getting to 
tho roar of Rivoli. The balls of Wukasaovieli, 
launched from the other aide of tlie rivor, reached 
his advanced guard. PostGcl on the plateaii, he 
prevented the junction of the different divisions. 
He played with hia artillery upon the infantry, de- 
prived of its cannon, and drove back the cavalry 
and artillery, ci’nwded together in a narrow wind- 
ing road. Ho did not concern himself as to the 
exertions Lusignaii made to get at his rear, or that 
Wukassovioh was firing some few cannon balls in the 
du’ection. Having resolved upon liia plan with his 
accustomed promptness, he cominencod his opera- 
tions before daylight, Joubert bad been obliged to 
keep his men close together, so that he should not 
occupy a greater space than would suffice for hia 
strength; and it was apprehended that the infantry, 
descending the steps of Monte Baldo, would not 
effect its junction with the advanced guard of the 
column climbing up by Incauale, Bonaparte, 
long before daylight, ordered Joubert’s troops, 
which, after forty-eight hours’ iighting,wer 0 taldng 
a little rest, to bo roused. He made them attack 
the advanced posts of the Austrian infantry, drove 
them back, and extended himself more widely upon 
the plateaU:, 

Tho action became extremely brisk. The Austrian 
infantry, having no cannon, retreated before our 
infantry provided with its formidable artillery, and 
fell back in a semicU’clc upon the amphitheatre of 
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Mowte Uaklo. But, at this moment, an unfortunate 
event happened on our left. Liptai’a diviamn, 
which kept the extremity of the enemy’s semicircle, 
feR upon Jouhert’a composed of the 89th and 
25tli (lemi-brigades, surprised them, broke them, 
and compelled them to retire in disorder. The 
I4th, coming immediately after tlicae two demi- 
brigades, formed en crochet to cover the rest of the 
line, and made a most admirable stand j tho Aus- 
trians put forth all their strength against it, and 
were nearly ovei'whelmingit. In particular, they 
tided hard to take its cannon, the horses attached 
to which had been killed. They had already 
reached tho pieces, when an officer exclaimed, 
“Grenadiers of the 14th, will you let them take 
your guns ?” Fifty men immediately rushed for- 
ward after the brave officer, repulsed the Austrians, 
harnessed themselves to the pieces, and drew them 
back. 

Bonaparte perceiving the danger, left Berthier 
on the threatened point, and set out at a gallop for 
Rivoli to procure relief. Massdna’s troops had 
I scarcely come up, after marching all night. Bona- 
parte took the sand, already distinguished by its 
exploits during the campaign, and brought it to 
bear upon the loft, ao as to rally the two demU 
brigadea which had given way. The intrepid 
ila.*!3tfna advanced at its head, rallied behind him 
the broken troops, and overthrew all before him. 
Ho repulsed the Austrians, and placed himself by 
the side of the I4th, which had not ceased to per- ^ 
fom prodigies of valour. Tlie fight was thus kept 
up on this point, and the army occupied the semL 
circle of the plateau. But tho momentary check 
of the left wing had obliged Jouberb to fall back 
with the right j he gave ground, and already the 
Austrian infantry was a second time nearing that 
point which Bonaparte had such an object in com- 
pelling him. to abandon ; in fact, the Austrian in- 
fantry was about getting up to the outlet by which 
the winding road of Incanal© led to the plateau. 
At this moment, the column composed of artillery 
and cavalry, and preceded by several battalions of 
grenadiers, ascending the winding road, and with 
incredible efforts of bravery, repulsed the 29th. 
"Vyukassovich, from the other bank of the Adige, 
sent a shower of cannon halls to protect this kind 
of escalade. Already had the grenadiers climbed 
the summit of the defile, and the cavalry was de- 
bouching in their train upon t!ie plateau. This 
was Hot all. Lusignan’a column, whose fires had 
been seen at a distance, and w'ho had been per- 
ceived on the left, getting to the rear of the posi- 
tion of the French, were now coming up to their 
real', in order to cut them off from the road to 
Verona, and to stop Rcy, who was coming from 
Caatel-Novo with the division of reserve. Lnsig- 
nan’s soldiers finding themselves on the rear of 
the French army, already clapped their hands, and 
considered it as taken. Thus, on this plateau, 
closely pressed iii front by a semicircle of infantry, 
pressed on the rear on the left by a strong column, 
sealed on the right by the main body of the Aus- 
trian army, and galled by the cannon balls which 
came from the opposite bank of the Adige in the 
direction of this wZrtfdOiM, Bonaparte was alone with 
Joiibert’s and IVlasaena’s divisions in the midst of a 
cloud of enemies. In fact, he was with sixteen thou- 
sand men, surrounded by forty thousand at least. 


At this anxious mcjmeut, Bonaparte was not 
shaken; he retained all the firo and all tho vivacity 
of inspiration. On seeing Lusignan’s AufiLrians, 
he said, Those are ours and lie allowed them to 
engage without giving himself any concern about 
their movement. The soldiers, conjecturing what 
their general meant, experienced the same confi- 
dence, aud also repeated to one another, “ They are 
ours /” 

At this moment Bonaparte did not concern him- 
self with more than what was passing before him. 
His left was protected by the heroiara of the 14th 
and the 32nd. Hia right waa threatened at once 
by the infantry which had resumed the offensive, 
and by the column that was scaling the plateau. 
He immediately directed decisive movements to 
be effected. A battery of light artillery and two 
squadrons, mider two brave officers, Leclero and 
Lasclle, wez’e ordered to tho outlet of which the 
enemy had taken possession. Joubert, who, with 
the extreme right, had this outlet at his back, 
suddenly faced about with a corps of light infantry. 
All charged at onco. The artillery first poured a 
discharge upon allthathad debouched; the cavalry 
aud the light infantry then charged with vigour. 
Joubert’a horse was killed under hhn; he got up 
nowise daunted, and laished upon the enemy with 
a musket in bis hand. All that had debouched, 
grenadiers, cavalry, artillery, all were hurled pile 
mele headlong down the winding road of lucnnale. 
The confusion was awful j some pieces of cannon 
firing down into the defile, augmented tlie terror 
and the confusion. At every step, tho Frencli 
killed and made prisojiers. Having cleared the 
plateau of the assailants who had scaled it, Bona- 
parte again returned to his attacks against tho in- 
fantry which was ranged in senhcircle before lum, 
and set Joubert upon it with the light infantry, and 
Laaelle with two hundred hussars. On this new 
attack, consternation seized that infantry, now de- 
prived of all hope of effecting a junction with the 
main body; it fled in confusion. Our whole semi- 
circular line then moved from right to left, drove 
back the Austrians against the amphitheatre of 
Monte Baldo, and pursued them as far as possible 
into the mountains. Bonaparte then returned, and 
proceeded to realize his prediction upon Lusignau’s 
division. That body, on witnessing the disasters of 
the Austrian army, soon perceived what would be 
its owu fate. Bonaparte, after firing upon it with 
grape-ehot, ordered the 18th and the 75th demi- 
brigades to charge. These brave demi-brigades 
moved onwards, singing the chant du depart^ find 
drove Lusignan along the Verona road, fay which 
Roy was coming up with the reserve division. The 
Austrian corps at first made a stand, then retreated, 
Sind came full butt upon the advanced guard of 
Key’s division. Terrified at this sight, it sought 
the clemency of the conqueror, and laid down its 
arms, to the number of four thousand men. Two 
thousand liad been taken in the defile of the 
Adige. 

It was now five o’clock, and it may he said that 
the Austrian army was annihilated, Lusignau waa 
taken; the infantry tliat had advanced from the 
mountains was taking flight over rugged declivities; 
the principal column was pent up on the bank of 
the river, while the subordinate division of Wukas- 
Bovich was an idle spectator of the disaster, sepa- 
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rated by the AJigo from the fluid of battle. This 
gi'eat victory did uot confuse Bonaparte’s idcaB^ ho 
now turned his attention to the Lower Adige, which 
ho had left exposed; he judged that Joubert, with 
hie brave diviHion, and Roy with the reserve divi- 
sion, would be well able to give the flnishing blow 
to the enemy, and to take from liim thonsaiids of 
prisunera. He rallied Massdna’a division, which 
had fought the preceding day at Verona, which had 
then marched all night, and again fought the wholo 
of the 26Lh (14th), and he aet out with it, to march 
I the whole of tho following night, and to hurry away 
I to new battles. These brave soldiers, witli joyful 
I faces, and reckoning upon fresh victories, seemed 
I to be incapable of fatigue. They flew, rather than 
I marched, to xjrotect Mantua, from which city they 
I were fourteen leagues distant, 

Bonaparte received intelligence by the way of 
I what was passing on the Lower Adige. Provera 
I getting away from Augereau, had thrown a bridge 
I at Anghuiari, a little above Legnago; he had left 
Hohenzollern beyond the Adige, and marched to 
Mantua with nine or ten thousand men. Auge- 
reau, apprised too late, had uevertliekaa followed 
close upon him, taken him in real’, and made two 
thousand prisoners. But Provera himself, with 
seven or eight thousand men, was continuing his 
march towards Mautua, in order to join the guv- I 
riaoiu Bonapurta loaruod tlioao particulars at I 
Castel-Novo, Hu wjis fearful lest tho giiiTison, on 
hearing of them, should sally forth, and co-oporato 
with the division that was coining up, and place 
the blockade division between two fires. Ho liad 
marched the whole niglit between ilio 2otli and 
26th (14th and IfHh), with Maasdiia’s diviaion; he 
made it continue its inarch tho oiitiro of tho day of 
tho 2Gth (15lli), 80 that it nnight ai’rive iu tho even- 
ing before Mantua. Moroovor he directed thither 
tbo reserves, which be bad left on his road to 
Villa-Pranca, and hastened thither himself to make 
his arrangements. 

That same day, the 2Gth (15th), Provera had 
come up before Mantua. He presented himself 
before tlie suburb of Saint George, in which Miollis 
with at most fifteen hundred men had been sta- 
tioned. Provera summoned him to surrender. 
The bi’ave Miollis replied by a discharge of his 
artillery. Provera, repulsed, betook hiraaelf to the 
aide nearest the citadel, in the expectation of a 
sally from Wurmser ; but he found Serrnrier 
before him. tie halted at the palace of La Favo- 
rita, between Saint George and the citadel, and 
hastily despatched a boat across the lake, to tell 
Wurmser to debouch from the place on tlie follow- 
ing morning. Bonaparte arrived in the evening, 
posted Augereau on the rear of Provera, and 
Victor and Massdiia on hia flanlis, so .as to cut him 
off from the citadel, by which Wunnser would have 
to debouch. He posted Serrurier facing Wiuiuser. 
Next morning, the 27th Nivdse (January 16th), at 
daybreak, tho battle commenced. Wurmser de- 
bouched from the place and attacked Serrnrier 
with fury; the latter made a gallant defence, and 
kept him back along the lines of circumvallation. 
Victor, at the head of the 57th, which, on that day, 
received the name of the TernbUi rushed upon Pro- 
vera, and carried all before him. After an obsti- 
nate conflict, Wurmser was driven back info Man- 
tua. Provera, hunted like a deer, surrounded by 


Victor, Mahsdim, and Augci'eaii, annoyed by a 
sally of Miollis, laid d(Avn his anus, with six thou- 
sand men. The young Vieima volunteers followed 
tlioir example. After an hououriLblc defeure, they 
aurrcndercd their arms, together with the colours 
ombroidereil by the hiiuds of the empress herself. 

Such was tlio last act of that inoniorahle 
operatiou, which is coutiidered by military men 
as one of the best conducted ever recorded in 
liistory. It was found that Joubert, in his puj'suit 
of Alvinzy, Iiad also taken from him seven thou- 
sand prisoners. Six thousand had been taken on 
the day of the battle of llivoli, which made thir- 
teen thousand; Augereau had taken two thousand; 
Provera had surrendered sixtbousaud; ono thou- 
sand had. been picked up before Verona, and some 
hundreds elsewhere, which made the total iiurabev 
ui three days amount to tsvciity-two or twenty- 
three thousand men. Maastina’s divibioii had 
marched and fought without intermission for four 
days, marching all night and fighting all day, 
Thus Bonaparte wrote with justifiable pride that 
his soldiers had surpassed fclio so much vaunted 
rapidity of Ctoaar’s legions. It can be easily un- 
derstood at a later period why ho attached to tlie 
nawo of Massdua that of Rivoli. The action of 
the 25th (January 14) was called tho battle of 
Rivoli; that <U* the 27 th (l(hh), before Mantua, 
the battle of La Favonta. 

Thus in tlirco days again, Douaparto bad taken 
or destroyed half of tlio erioiny^s army, and had, us It 
were, stricken it witli a tJuinclerboIt. Austria lind 
miido licr expiring eifort, and now Italy was ours, 
Wurmser, driven buck into Mantua, was witJmut 
hope; ho had eaten all his Jiorses, and the garri- 
son was perishing from the joint effects of disoase 
and famine. To have stood out nny longer would 
have boen not only nselesa, but trifling with liiiman 
life. Tho vetoran mrivshal had exhibited a noiilo 
courage and au uncommon roaolution ; he eouhi 
now think of Burrenderiug lumself. He scut one 
; of hia officers to Serrurier to treat ; this was Kle- 
naii. Serrurier referred to the coimnandcr-iu* 

I chief, who repaired to the conference, Bonaparte, 

I wrapped iu Jiis cloalc, without making himself 
I known, listened to the conversation between Kle- 
nau and Serrui-ier. The Austrian officer expa- 
tiated largely on the resources which his general 
still had left, and declared that lio had yet provi- 
sions for thi'ee months. Bonaparte, muffled up as 
before, approached the table at which the confer- 
ence was held, snatched the paper on which Wurm- 
ser’s propositions were written, .and commeuced 
making certain notes on the margin, without uttev- 
inc a single word, aud to the great aatonisliiuent 
of IflencT-u, who could uot conceive what this un- 
known person was about. Afterwards rising and 
thi’owing off his cloalc, Bonaparte stepped up to 
Klennu. There,” said he, are the conditions 
which I grant to your marshal. If lie had but a 
fortnight’s provisions and could talk of surrender, 
he would not deserve an honourable capitulation. 
As he sends you, it must be that he is reduced to 
extremity. I respect bis age, his intrepidity, and 
his misfortunes. Take him the conditions which I 
grant. Whether he leaves the place to-morrow, 
iu a month, or in six months, he shall have neither 
better nor worse Gonclitiona. He can stay as lung 
os may be consistent with bis honour.” 
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By this language aud tlila tone Klontiu recog- 
nized the illustrioua commandor, and hastened to 
take WnrniSLT the torms that had been offered 
him. Tlic old maraUul was very grateful for the 
generosity which his yonng aJvaraavy exhibited 


morass, two lines debouching upon tlio enemy’s 
Hanks, and casts himself upon them with incredible 
audacity. Ho is again victor at Areola. But the 
enemy is only checked — not destroyed; he returns, 
for the last time, and stronger than at iivst. On 


towards him. Bonaparte had given him permis- the one hand be descends from the mountains; on 
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aion. to mavch freely out of the place with all his | 
staff; he even ullowed him tsYO hundred horse, five 
hundred menj chosen by himself, and six pieces of 
Cvaunon, to render lua departure the less humilia- 
ting. The garrison was to he conducted to Trieste, 
and there exchanged against Trench prisoners, 
j AVurraser readily accepted these conditions; and 
to te&tify liis gratitude to the Trench general, ho 
informed him of a plot hatched in the papal states 
to poison him. He was to quit Mantua on the 
l4thPluvi6so (February 2). His consolation was, 
tiiafc oil leaving Mantua, he sliould deliver up his 
sword to the conqueror himself; but he found only 
the brave Sorrurier, beforo whom he was obliged 
to file off with his whole .staff. Bonaparte had 
already set out for Bomagna, to chastise the 
pope and punish the Yatican, Ilis vanity, as 
gigantic aa hia geuuia, did not evince itself in him 
as it would in ordinary luiuds; he far preferred 
being absent than present at the place of triumph. 

Mautua having suvreudered, Italy was abso- 
lutely conquered, aud this campaign was termi- 
nated. 

In genei'ally reviewing the events of this cam- 


the other he advances along the Lower Adige. 
Bonaparte discovers the only poiut where the 
Austrian columns, winding tlirough a mountainous 
country, can form a junction, dabhos upon tho 
celebrated plateau of Rivoli, and from that plateau 
confounded the main army of Alvinzy; then re- 
suming his flight towards the Lower Adige, sur- 
rounds the whole column that hnd crossed it. His 
last operation is the most brilliant, for here good 
fortune was associated with talent. Thus, in ten 
months, besides the Piedmontese array, three for- 
midable armies, thrice reinforced, had been de- 
stroyed by one, which, only thirty and a few odd 
thousand strong on taking the field, had received 
only about twenty tliousand to repair its losses. 
Thus fifty-five thousand French had beaten more 
than two hundred thousand Austrians, taken more 
than eighty thousaud, killed and wounded more I 
than twenty thousand. They had fought twelve ' 
I 2>itcbed battles, aud more than sixty actions, and 
crossed several rivers, in dcfiauce of the waves and 
Ilia enemy's fire. When wai* is a purely me- 
chanical routine, consisting only in driving and 
slaughtering the enemy you have before you, it is 


paign, the imagination is struck by the multitude scarcely worth recording as history; but when oiio 


of the battles, tlio fertility of ideas, and the im- 
mensity of the results. Bonaparte entering Italy 
with some thirty thousand men, first cuts off the 
Piednionteae from the Austrians at Montenotte and 
Milleshno, completes the destruction of the former 
at Mondovi, then hastens after the latter, crosses 
the Po at Placentia before their face and the Adda , 
at Lodi, makes himself master of Lombardy, halts 
there an instant, again marches onward, finds 
i the Austrians reinforced on the Mincio, and puts 


of those conflicts occur, where a mass of nion arc 
observed to be impelled by one absorbing and vast 
conception, which dispia>s itself amidst the roar of 
cannon with as much distinctness as any idea of 
Newton or Descartes in the solitude of the closet, 
this is a matter worth the attention of the philo- 
sopher, ns well na of the statesman and the soldier; 
and if this identification of the multitude with a 
single individual, who originates forco at its highest 
impulse, is available for the defence and protection 


the finishing stroke to their destruction at the of a noble cause, that of liberty, then the scene 


battle of Borglietto. There he seizes at a glance 
the plan of his future operations. It is on the 
Adi»e that he must establish himself to make head 


becomes as much a subject for i-efleetion as it is 
elevated. 

Bonaparte now hui'ried on to new designs. He 


against the Austrians. As for the princes on his bent his steps towards Rome, to put an end to the 
rear, he would content himself by quieting them shuffling at that court of priests, and to return, not 
with negotiations and threats. A second array is to the Adige, but to Vienna, Ho had by bis 
sent against bim under AVurniser; he cannot beat successes brouglit back the war to its appro- 
it unless Ijy rapidly concentrating his forces, and priate theatre, Italy, from whence he could drop 


it unless Ijy rapidly concentrating his forces, and 
alternately attacking each of his separate masses; 


priate theatre, Italy, from whence he could drop 
down upon the emperor’s hereditary dominions. 


as a resolute man, he sacrifices the blockade of Tho goverjiment, who understood the motive aud 
Mantua, crushes Wunnser at Lonato and at Castig- object of his fichievcmenta, sent him rcinforce- 
lione, and drives him into the Tyrol. AVurinser is ments to enable him to proceed to Vienna, and to 


again reinforced, as Beaulieu had been. Bona- 
parte aiiticiputed him in the Tyrol; ascends the 
Adige, overturns all before him at Roveredo, 
throws himself across the valley of the Br'eiitaj 
cuts off AVurnisGr, who expected to peifform the 


dictate a glorious peace in the name of the French 
republic. The conclusion of the campaign had 
realized all the hopes to which its opening had 
given rise. 

The triumphs of Rivoli had raised the joy of tho 


same inauceuvve against him, fairly throws him at pata:iots to the highest pituli. These twenty-two 
BabSiuio, aud coops him up at Mantua. This is thousand prisoners were in every body’s mouth, 
the second Austrian army destroyed after being and the certificate of the authorities of Milan, who 


reinforced. 

Bonaparte, still negotiating and threatening the 
banks of the Adige, awaits the third army. It is 
formidable; it arrives before be has received re- 
inforeonients; he is obliged to give way before it; he 


had revieived them and certified their number, in 
order to silence all the doubts of malevolence, were 
cited in corroboration. The surrender of Mantua 
next came to fill the measure of public satisfaction. 
From that moinent the conquest of Italy was con- 


is reduced to de.spaii'; he is about to succumb, aidered as absolute. The courier who brought 
when ho discovers in the midst of an impassable these tidings arrived in the evening in Paids. The 
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garrison was iiiiTnodiiiLuly asacmbloJ, and Iho in- 
teiligenoo piiblialioii ))y torcliliglU, to the soand of 
trumpets and shontsof joy, from every Fronchman 
attached to hia country. Ah I days long to bo 
remembered siucl ever to be regretted by us 1 Ab 
what period was our country greater and more 
glorious I '’J’he storms of the revolution seemed to 
be succeeded by acaliu; the discontented mui'ijiura 
of the parties sounded like the expiring gusts of 
the tempest. These roniaiiia of agitation wore con- 
sidered as tliG very life of a free state. Trade and 
finance were emerging from a tremendous crisis; 
the entire soil, restored to industinoiis hands, waa 
now to be rendered productive. A govoriimeiifc 
composed of citizens, our equals, ruled the i*epubiic 
with moderation; the best were soleoted to succeed 
them. The great roads were open. France, at 
tlie height of power, was mistress of the soil 
extending from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and 
from the sea to the Alps. Holland and Spain were 
about to unite their fleets witli hers, and unite 
their efforts against maritime despotism. Prance 
was resplendent with immortal glory. Well disci- 
plined armies caused her tricalourcd banners to wave 
in tho presence of tliose Idnga wlio intended to an- 
nihilate her. Twenty heroes, dilforiug in charnctei* 


and talent, alike only in ago and courage, led her 
soldici’s to victory. Iloche, Kli^ber, llesaix, Mo- 
reau, Joubert, Maasdna, Bonajnirte, and a great 
number of others were following in their steps. 
People weighed their different merits ; but no eye, 
piercing soever as it might be, could distinguish 
amongst this generation of hcr..<a the unfortunate 
or the guilty ; no eye could mark hiui who was so 
soon to expire in the flower of nis ago from the 
attack of an unknown clisea.se, him who was to fall 
by tho Mussulmiua dagger, or the fire of the enemy, 
him who should cramp liberty, or him who should 
betray hia country ; all appeared pure, happy, and 
affording augury of their future fame. This was 
but for a moment; but there arc tides in the affairs 
of nations, as in the life of individuals. We were 
about to regain wealth with tranquillity ; as for 
liberty and glory, we already possessed them 1 
‘'The country,” said one of the aiicicnta, ought 
to be not only prosperous, but sufficiently glorious.” 
This aspiration was accomplished. Freiichmou, ye 
who have since seen our liberty oxtingiiishccl, our 
country invaded, our heroes shot, or forgetful of 
their glory — -lot us never forgot those ever memo- 
rable days of liberty, greatness, and expectation! 
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The late victories of Uivoli and La Favorita, and 
the capture of Mantua, had restored all her supe- 
riority to Franco. The directory, as grossly abused 
aa ever, struck the greatest terror into the foreign 
powers. " Half Europe,” wrote Mallet Dupan 
“ is on its Icuces before this divan, bargaining for the 
honoui’ of becoming its tributary.” These fifteen 
months* firm and brilliant reign liad not only firmly 
seated the fivo clirector.s iu the government, but 
had 'also developed their passions and their cha- 
racters. Mon cannot live long together without 
exhibiting either preference or distaste to one 
another, and without making their associations in 
conformity with their inclinations. Carnot, Barras, 
Ruwbell, Lardvelliere-Ldpeaux, and Letourneur, 
had already begun to exclusively associate with 
each other. Carnot was systematic, headstrong, 
and proud, lie was totally deficient in that habi- 
tude which imparts enlarged views and precision to 
the mind, and aptitude to the character. He was 
shrewd, and carefully investigated every subject 
ho had to examine ; but when oiice involved in 
an error, he never extricated himself from it. 
He was upright, persevering, very attentive to 
business, but never forgave either a wrong ov an 
affront offered to his self-love ; he was witty and 
original, which is not uncommon with men of great 
mental resources. He hud formerly quarrelled 


with tho members of tho oomniitteo of public 
welfare, for it was impossible that his pride should 
sympatliize with that of Robespierre and Saint 
Just, and that his great courage should quail before 
their despotism. At this time, the same thing 
could hardly fail to happen to him vith regard to 
the directory. Independent of the circumstancca 
which made him run .against his colleagues while 
eng.agcd in common with them in a task so difficult 
as that of government, and which so naturally pro- 
vokes a diversity of opinions, he nursed up bygone 
resentments, particularly against Barras, The 
whole tenor of his conduct, as a strict, upright, 
laborious man, estranged him from this prodigal, 
debauched, and indolent colleague; but. he was pai'- 
ticularly disgusted with him as being the cliief of 
those Thermidoriana, friends and avengers of Dan- 
ton, and persecutors of the old Mountain. Carnot, 
who was one of the principal authors of Danton's 
death, and who would shortly have fallen a victim 
to the persecutions directed against tlie Mountain, 
could not forgive tho Thermidotiaiis ; he therefore 
cherishod a settled dislike against Barras. 

Barras had formerly served in India; and had 
there diSphayed the courage of a soldier. He was 
a fit roan to put himself on horseback in times of 
disturbances ; and as ws have already seen, it was 
by so doing that he had gained his place in the 
directory. So, on all troublous occasions did he 
still talk of getting on horseback, and of cutting 
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down the onemies of the republic. In person ho 
was tall and haiulsomo ; but in his countenance 
there was something dark and sinister, that harmo- 
nized little with hia character, which was rather 
! choloric than wicked. Although he was brought 
up in a superior station in life, there was nothing 
in his address that indicated the well-bred man. 
His address in fact was coarse, bold, and vulgar. 
He possessed a shrewdness and sharpness of wit 
that with study and application might have been 
turned to good account j but indolent and ignorant, 
he knew at the niostno more than what is acquired 
in an agitated state of existence, and in those matters 
upon which he was daily called to give his opinion, 
he suffered sufRcient ^ood sense to peep out, to 
make one regret that lug education had not been 
more attended to. In otimr respects, profligate 
and cynical, violent and faithless, as southerns 
generally are who care to conceal their duplicity 
I under an affected bluntneaa, republican by aenti- 
mentaiid by position, but an incoiiaistenfc man, admlt- 
tliig to hishouHo the most violentrevolutioiuatsof the 
faubourgs, and all the emigrants returned to France, 
pleasing the one by his trivial vehemence, and 
making himself agreeable to the other by hia spirit 
of intrigue, lio w'as in reality a warm patriot, and 
in secret he held out hopes to all pai'ties. He was 
the representative of tho Dantou party in every 
thing save Danton’s tiilent, which had not been | 
transmitted to hia successors. 

Rew bell, formerly an advocate at Colmar, had 
acquired at the bur and in our diffei-eHt assem- 
blies great experience in the conduct of affairs. 
With the most extraordinary shrewdness and 
disQsrninent, he combined extensive information, a 
prodigious memory, and a remarkable attention to 
busitiQSS. These qualities made liini an indispciisa- 
bio personage at the head of the state. He tho- 
roughly sifted matters, though somewhat ai’gu- 
mentatively, from an adherence to former protca- 
sional habits. To a personable appearance he 
joined easy manners ; but he was coarse and af- 
fronting by the warmth and keenness of liia lan- 
guage. Notwithstanding the false insinuations of 
the counter-revolutionists and the malignants, lie 
was thoroughly honest. Unfortunately he was not 
without some tincture of avarice; he was desirous 
of iuvestiug his private fortune in a profitable 
inanncr, and it was this that caused him to be’ 
resorted to by men of business, and gave suine 
weight to vexatious imputations, lie ■was particu- 
larly diligent in attending to foreign affiiirs, and 
his attachinciifc to the interests of France was so 
strong, that he >YOuh\ willingly have acted unjustly 
towards foreign nations. A warm, 8te.ady, and 
shiunch republican, he belonged originally to the 
moiienvte part of the convention, and was quito as 
much estranged from Carnot as he was from Bur- 
ras, the one as a Mountaineer, the other as a 
Dantoniat. Thus Carnot, Barrus, and Rcwbell, all 
three of them coining from adverse pai*ties, hated 
one another; thus the animosities kindled during 
along and terrible struggle were not extinguished 
under the constitutional system; thus hearts had 
uot reciprocated feelings, as rivers which unite 
^Yitlloatmh^gU^g their streams. Notwithstanding, 
while these three men cordially hated one another, 
they repre^ed their resentments, and laboured 
1 heartily in the common cause. 


There I’cmaincd Lartfvillicre-Lcpeiuix and Lctour- 
neur, who boro no animosity to any one. Lctour- 
neur, a vain easy creature, but whose conceit was 
not overbearing and annoyed no one, who was 
aatisfled with the outwai’d insignia of power and 
til© salutes of sentinels, Letourneiir possesaed a 
respectful esteem, for Carnofe. He was ready to 
offer his opinion, but equally ready to abandon it 
the moment he found that hia notions were erro- 
neous, or when Carnot had spoken. His vote on 
all occasions was with Carnot. 

Lardvellierc, the most honest and best of men, 
united with great and varied information a well- 
regulated and observant mind. He was very 
attentive in business, and was capable of giving 
sound advice on all subjects; and in fact, he did 
give good advice upon important occasions. But 
he was frequently hurried away by illusory no- 
tions, or checked by the acrnplcs of a single- I 
hearted mind. He sometimes desired what wfis 
impracticable, and did not venture to call for what 
was necesHary; fur it requires a great mind to cal- 
culate liow much is to be conceded to circum- 
stances without compounding principles. As a 
good orator and endued with extraordinary firm- 
ness, he was highly useful when good suggestions 
were to be supported, and his personal considera- 
tion rendered the directory no small assistance. 

Ilia part among colleagues who detested each 
other was extremely serviceable. Among tlie 
four directors, he entertained a decided preference 
in favour of the most honest and the most t.alonted, 
namely, Rewbell. Yet he had cantionslyavoidcdany 
close connexion, which would have been more to liis 
taste, if it would not have alienated him from his 
other colleagues. He was not witliout sorno pi’efer- 
euce for Barras, and would have been on closer 
terms with him had he found him less corrupt and 
less insincere. He possessed a certain ascendancy 
over his colleague, by reason of his high standing, 
his shrewdness, and his firmness. Profligates are 
never behindlmnd in scoffing at virtue, but they 
fear lier when she combines with, that sagacity 
which exposes them, the moral courage that defies 
them. Lardvelliere exerted his influence over 
Rcwbell and Barras, to keep them in harmony 
with one another and with Carnot. Owing to this 
mediator, and owing also to their zeal for the inte- 
rests of tlie republic, these directors lived on terms 
of ordinary politeness together, and prosecuted 
their task, delivering their opinions on the ques- 
tions they had to decide much rather in accord- 
ance with tlieir veal feelings than with reference 
to bheir animosities. 

WUli the exception of Barras, the directors re- 
sided with their families, each occupying a suite of 
rociina in the Luxembourg. Tliey lived in an 
inexpensive style. However, LarevelUere, who 
was fond of company, and of tlie arts and sciences, 
aud who deoraed. it his duty to spend his salary in 
a manner useful to the state, admitted to his bouse 
scientific and literary cbaractera, but he treated 
them with simplicity and cordiality. He bad im- 
fortunataly exposed himself to some ridicule, with- 
out having in the least desex’ved it. He adhered 
in every respect to the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, as expressed in the profession of faith of 
tlie Savoyard vicar. He wished fur the fall of the 
Catholic religion, and ho flattered himself that it 
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would soon liQ Qxlluj^alahud, if govoiniinouts had 
the priidciiec to employ Jigiiiuafcitnothinjjclso than 
neglect and diaregavd. Ho wasagainat all auporafci- 
tioob cevcmouica, and all hubataiitivo repreacutatious 
of fclie Deity; bnthe conceived that public meetings 
were requisite for men, tliat tliuro tliey' might dis- 
coui'se tegethor on morality' and the greatness of 
tlie Deity, as manifested in the creation. These 
aulijects, ill fact, ought to be treated of in public 
assemblies, because men there are more readily 
movetl, and are more acceasiblo to elevated and 
generous senLimoiits. , He had promulgated these 
uleas in a written work, wherein he had said that 
it would be well some day to supersede the cere- 
monies of the Catliolic worship by meetings lilco 
those of the Protestants, but more simple and more 
free from formality. This idea, adopted by some 
woll'meaning minds, was immediately carried into 
execution, A brother of Haily, the celebrated 
geologist, formed a society which he called the 
Theophxlanth'ophts^ whose meetings were instituted 
for the purpose of moral exhortations, pliUoaophieal 
lectures, and pious liyrana. More tlian ono society 
of this kind was formed. Tliey assembled in halls 
hired at their own expense, and under the suporin- 
^ tendence of the police. Although Lardvolli^iro 
considered this institulioii meritorious, and likely 
to draw from the CalhoUe ehuvelvea wuuvy of tUosu 
tender conacioucoa who yearn for tho outpoui*iug 
of tliwir religlouH scntimoiita in common, he took 
care that ucitUcr luinsolf or lua family should ever 
figure there, lest he should bo supposed to aasuine 
the character of tho hsador of a sect, and recall tho 
associations created by the poutiheato of Robca- 
pioi’ro, 111 spite of Lar^vollicre’s caution, malig- 
nity seized tiuit pretext to throw some ridicule on 
a magistrate iiuiversally honoured, and who gave 
no occasion for caluiniiy. Besides, if Theophilan- 
tliropiain were the subject of some pointless jokes 
in Barras’s parties, or iu the royalist journals, 
it attracted but little notice, and did not in the 
least diminish the respect which Lardvelliere- 
L^i>eaux enjoyed. 

That director who really injured tho respect due 
to tlm government, was Barras, His mode of life 
was not so simple and retired as his colleagues; 
he displayed a luxury and a prodigality for which 
his participation in the profits of men of business 
could alone account. The finances were managed 
with strict probity by the directorial majority and 
by the excellent minister Ramel; but they could 
not prevent Barras from receiving from tho con- 
tractors, or the bankers whom he supported with 
his influence, a very considerable share of their 
bonuses. He had a thousand other ways of sup- 
j)lying his extravagance. France had become tlie 
arbi tress of so many states, great and small, that 
many princes were glad to seek her favour, and to 
pay large sums for the promise of a voice in the 
directory. We shall soon see what was attempted 
iu this way. The exhibition that Barras displayed 
miglituot in itself have been useless, for the leaders 
of a state ought to mix much with company, in 
order to study men, to learn their characters, and 
to select proper objects for tlieir purposes; but he 
surrounded himself not only with men of business, 
but with intriguers of all sorts, dissulute women, 
and persons of bad character. His withdrawing 
rooms were the scone of the most scandalous licen- 

tiousiicaa. Thoho clamlentinc connoxioiia which 
in well-regulated society every body strives to 
conceal, wore publicly avowed. Gros-J3oia was 
tlm place where these orgies were celebratcjl, 
which furnished tlio enemies of the republic with 
powerful arguments against the government. Be- 
aides, Barras himself did not care to conceal any 
part of his conduct, and like most debaiiehers, he 
boasted of his irregularities. He himself related 
to his colleagues, svho simictimes severely con- 
demned him, his excesses at Grog-Bois and the 
Luxembourg; lio would toll them how he had 
forced a celebrated contractor of that day to take 
off Jiis hands a mistress of whom he began to be 
tired, and whose extravagance he could no longer 
supply ; how he had revenged himself upon the 
abbd Poncelin, a newspaper writer, for some per- 
sonal invectives against him; and how, after getting 
Mm to come to the Luxembourg, he had made Ins 
servants give him a flogging. This aping of an 
ill-regulated prince, was in a re])ubUc extremely 
prejudicial to the directory, and would have com- 
pletely lowered it in public eatimatioii, had not the 
high reputation and tho virtues of Carnot and 
LardveUicre compensated for tho ill effect of the 
e.xcesscs of Barras. 

The directory, instituted on tho niovrow of the 
IfitU Veud\$miaiYc*, formed in tho spirit of hatred 
to eounfcoi’-rovolutinn, composed of regicides, and 
furiously nttackod by tho royalists, could not but 
be vYiU’mly republican. But each of its members 
participated more or less in the opinions that 
divided Prance. Lardvolliore and Kewbell pos- 
sessed that moderate but rigid republicanism, 
wliicli wag as niucli opposed to tho excesses of 
I7l>3 us to the royalist teizics of 1706. To gain 
them over to the conn tor-revolution was impossible. 
Tlio unerring instinct of tho parties taught them 
that from such men nothing was to be obtained 
either by corrujdion or by oulogiums iu the uewh- 
papers. Accordingly, the parties had nothing but 
tho most bitter accusations against those two 
directors. As for Barras and Carnot, it was other- 
wise with them. Barras, though lie entertained 
everybody, was in reality an ardent revolutionist. 
The faubourgs made much of him, and had not for- 
gotten that he had been thegeneral of Venddtniaire, 
and the conspirators of the camp of Grenelle had 
considered that they could reckon upon him. Ac- 
cordingly, the patriots loaded him with praise, and 
the royalists overwhelmed him with invectives. 
Some secret agents of royalism, brought in contact 
with him by a common spirit of intrigue, miglit 
indeed, calculating upon his depravity, conceive 
some hopes; but this was an opinion which tliey 
kept to tiiemselves. The great bulk of tho party 
abhorred him, and pursued him with the utmost 
animosity. 

Carnot, ex-mountain cor, formerly member of the 
committee of public welfare, and in danger after 
the 9th Thermidor of becoming a victim to the 
royalist reaction, ought certainly to have beon a de- 
cided republican, and he really was ao. At the first 
moment of his entrance into the directory, be had 
strongly supported all tbeappointrnents taken from 
the mountaineer party; but by degrees, in propor- 
tion as the terrors of Vend^miaire subsided, bis 
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inclinations had clianged. Carnot, even in the 
committee of public welfare, had uever liked the 
herd of the turbulent revolutionists, and had 
powerfully contributed to destroy the Hebertiats. 
On seeing Barraa, who wanted to continue king of 
the mob (roi de let canaUle), surround himself with 
the relics of the Jacobin party, he had become 
hostile to that party ; he had displayed great 
energy in the affair of the camp of Grenelle,andtlie 
more so as Burras was somewhat compromised in 
that rash attempt. Nor is this all ; thoughts 
were Carnot’s tormentors. The charge that had 
been made against him of having signed the moat 
sanguinary acts of the committee of public welfai*c 
extromely harassed him. It was not enough for 
him that he had given very reasonable explana- 
tions; he would have wished to prove by every 
possible means thathe wasnomonster; andhewould 
have made great sacrifices to prove this. Par- 
ties know every tiling, guess .it every thing; they are 
not nice with respect to persons when they are 
victorious; but when they arO vanquished they 
draw others into their association in every possible 
manner, and above all, are careful to pay their court 
; to the commanders of armies. The royalists wero 
; soon aware of Canmt’s incUnationa in regard to 
Barms and the patriot party. They had disco- 
vered his anxiety to reinstate himself in the good 
opinion of the public ; they were aware of his 
military importance, and they took care to treat 
him difrorently from bis colleagues, and to speak of 
him in the manner which they knew to be most 
. likely to affect him. Thus, while the whole tidbe 
of their journals never stopped their current of 
gro8.s abuse against Barraa, Lar^vellifere and 
Rewbell, they did nothing else than pnbseulogiums 
on the ex-inount.aineer and regicide Carnot. More- 
over, in gaining over Carnot, they would also have 
Letonrneur, .and tlms two voices were gained by 
a common but powerful artifice, like all those 
which are addressed to vanity. Carnot had the 
weakness to yield to this kind of seduction; and 
; without ceasing to be governed by his internal 
convictions, be formed witli Ins friend Letonrncur 
in tbe b<Mly of the directory a kind of opposition, 
not dissimilar to that which the new third formed 
in the two councils. On all questions, in fact, on 
wliicli the directory had to deliber.ate, he pro- 
nounced in favour of tbe opinion adopted by the 
i opposition. Thus, on all questions relative to 
peace .and W'.ar, he voted for peace, after the ex- 
ample of the opposition, which affected continually 
to demauil it. He had strongly recommended that 
tlie greatest sncriftces should be made to the ein- 
peror, and that peace should be signed with Na- 
ples and Rome, witliuut insisting on too rigorous 
conditions. 

No sooner do sucli differences of opinion break 
out than they make rapid progress. The party 
desirous of making the most by them bestows the 
moat extravagant praise on those whom it wishes 
to gain ovei’, and turns the blame upon the others. 
Tins mode of proceeding liad met with its usual suc- 
cess. Barr.as an(lRewbell,alreadyiuimicaUo Carnot, 
had a still greater grudge against him ever since 
the praise that had been Javislied upon him, and 
laid to his charge the inveterate attacks of which 
they were the object. L.ardvelliere did all he could, 
but in vain, to appease these animosities; but clis- 


sen.sion nevertheless made bancfnl progress. Tlie 
public, apprised of what was going on, distinguiblied 
the directory into majority and ininority, classing 
Larevellifere, Rewbell, and Barraa in tho former, 
and Carnot and Letourneur in the latter. 

The ministers were also classified. As the iit- 
most desire was manifested of finding fault with 
the management of the finances, a cl.amour was 
r.aiscd against the minister Ramel, an excellent 
public manager, whom the impoverished state of 
the exchequer compelled to resort to expedients 
censurable at any other time, but which could not 
be avoided in the present state of things. The 
taxes came in but slowly, owiug to the terrible 
irregulanties in the collection. It had been found 
necessary to reduce the hind-tnx, and the customs, 
excise, stamps, and registry duties {cuntnbutions 
indirekes) yielded much less than had been ex- 
pected. There were frequently no funds whatever 
in the treasury ; and in these emergencies, the 
funds appropriated for tho ordinary expenses were 
applied in discharge of the extraordinary, or per- 
hai>9 the receipts themselves were anticipated, or 
else tlmse improvident and usurious contracts were 
made which always take place on such occasions. 
A great outcry was being kept up against abuses 
' aud peculatioijfl, at a time when every assistnuce 
should have been rendered to the government. 
Ramel, who performed the duties of his office with 
equal integrity and intelligence, was tho butt of 
every attack, and received no quarter from tlie 
newspapers. It was the same with TrugDefc,tljemi- 
uister of the uiai'ine, well known as an open-hcartod 
republican, as the friend of Hoclie, and as n 
supporter of all the patriot officers; so it was with 
Delacroix, the minister for foreign attlilrs, capable 
of forming a good manager for the public, but in 
' other respects a bad dipIoniatUt, too pedantic, and 
too gross in his intercourse with the nunisters of 
foreign powers; the same with Merlin, who in Ids 
administration of justice displayed all the fervour of 
a mountaineer republican. AsforBenczech, Petiet, 
and Coclion, the ministers of the interior, of war, 
and of the police, they were classed entirely by them- 
selves. Bcnezecli had sustained 50 many attacks 
from the Jacobins for having proposed to return 
' to the free-trade system in articles of conauinption, 
.and for ce.asing to feed Paris at the public expense, 
that lie hud gone over Lo tho counter-revolutionary 
jiurty. An able public man.ager, but schooled 
under tbe old system, which he regretted, he 
partly deserved the favour of those who praised 
him. Petiet, nUQistcr at war, acquitted himself 
ably of Ills fimetiona ; but being a creature of 
CaimoUs, he shared precisely the same fate as 
the Latter with the p.arLies. As for Cochon, he 
was also recommended by his connexion with 
Carnot; and the discovery he had made of the 
plots of the Jacobins, and the zeal whicli ho had 
shown in prosecuting them, had won tbe favour 
of the opposite party, who lauded him up to the 
skies. 

Notwithstanding these contrarieties of opinion, 
the government was still sufficiently united to rule 
with vigoim, and to prosecute with glory its opera- 
tions against tJie powers of Eiu'ope. The opposi- 
tion was constantly kept down by tho conventional 
majority remaining iu the legislative body. The 
elections, however, were approaching, and the 
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moment was at hand wlien a now tliii’d, ciiosoii 
under the infiueuco of the momtuitj would suuccod 
anotlier conventional third. The upposition flat- 
tered itself that it would then acquiro the majority, 
and emerge from the state of submission iu which 
it had existed. According))’, its language iu the two 
councils became more loud, and auffbred its expee- 
tiitions to manifest themselves. The members of 
this minority met at Tivoli, there to talk over 
tlieir plans, and to concert their measures. This 
meeting of deputies had become a most violent 
club, known by the name of the Clichy Club, The 
journals participated in this movement* A greatnum- 
ber of young men, who under the old system would 
have composed morsels of poetry, now declaimed 
through fifty or sixty pages, against the excesses of 
the revolution and against the convention, to whom 
they imputed those excesses. They bore no hosti- 
lity, they said, to the republic, but with, those who 
had stained its ci'adio with blood. The assemblies 
of electors were forming beforehand, and every 
exertion was made to innueiice their choice. This 
Avas in every resjiect the language, tho sph'it, and 
the passions of VeiuMmlaire ; the same simplicity 
and the same credulity in the mass, the same ambi- 
tion ill certain individuals, the same perfidy in some 
few conspirators secretly engaged for tlio purpose 
of royalty. 

Tho royalist faction, always beaten, but still 
credulous and intriguing, was interminably kept 
on foot. 'Whorevur there is a claim supported by j 
some pucimiary asHiataiice, there will always bo 
found iuirigUGvs ready to servo it by petty dc- I 
signs. Altliougli LoiimiLrcj had been condemned , 
to death, La Veuddo quelled, Pichegru deprived of ' 
the command of the army of the Rhino, tho plots | 
of tho cauutcr-rGVolutiQn wore by no means ex- 
tinguished ; far othorwiao, tliey were prosecuted 
with extreme activity. The relative positions of 
the individuals were singularly changed. Tho pre- 
tcjider, who altcnmtcjly bore the title of count do 
Lille and Louis XVIIL, liadloftVonioo, as wehave 
seen, to proceed to tlie army of tho Rhine. He | 
had stopped for a moment in the camp of the 
prince of Coiid^, where an accident placed his life I 
in jeopardy. Standing at a wiiidowj he was fired 
at and slightly grazed by tho ball. This attempt, ' 
the author of which remained unknown, could not 
fail to be attributed to the directory, which was 
not so short-sighted to pay for a crime that would 
have done no service to any body but the count 
d’Artois. The pretender did not stay long with 
the prince of Conde. His presence in the Austrian ^ 
army was not agreeable to the cabinet of Vienna, 
who had shown no desire to recognize him, and was | 
aware that his presence would only serve to inflame 
the quarrel with France, a quai’rel already too 
.sanguinary and too expensive. He was quietly 
told to go away, and on his refusal, a detachment 
was sent to compel him. Hetliea retired to Blank- 
ciiburg, where he continued to be the centre of 
communication. Coud^ remained with his regi- 
ment upon the Rhine, The count d*Artois, after 
his vain schemes respecting La Vendee, had retired 
to Scotland, whence ho still coiTesponded with 
some intriguers, passing to and fro between La 
Vendee and England. 

Lemaitre being dead, his associates had taken 
his place, and succeeded him in the confidence of 


the pretender. These were, as we h.ave already 
seen, tho abbd Brottier, formerly a tutor jLaville 
Ilcurimis, formerly the master of requests j a cer- 
tain chevalier Dcapomellos, and a naval officer 
named Diiverne do Profile. The old system of 
tlieso agents, fetntioued in Paris, ivaa to do every 
thing through tlie inediiun of the intriguers in I he 
capital, Avhile tho Vendcaiis jirotencled to do every 
tiling by iivmed insurrection, and the prince of 
Condd to do every thing by means of Pichegru. 
La Vendde being subdued, Pichegru doomed to 
retirement, and an alarming reaction breaking out 
against the revolution, the Pari- agents were the 
more fully persuaded that ever) diing was to be 
expected from a spontaneous ino »einent of the 
interior. To control the elections, then by the 
elections to control tlm councils, by the councils 
the directory .and the public offices, seemed to them 
a auro way to re-establish royalty with the very 
means rendered available to them by the constitu- 
tion of the republic. But to effect this, that con- 
trariety of opinions tliat had always prevailed in I 
countoi'-rcvolntionary designs must first cease. ' 
Puisaye, who remained enneealod in Brittany, was | 
dreaming there, us formerly, of an jnsiirreetiou in 
that province. In Normandy, M. dc Frotiti was 
striving to cxcitc a rising fiirriilar to flint wJiich Iiad i 
taken place in La Vondde, but neither of them ^ 
Avould put tliemselves in eomminiicivLion with the ; 
Palis agonta. Tho prince of Condd, duped in his ! 
intrigue with Picliogru upon the Khinc, was alAvays j 
dcsirops of acting indiviilualJy in tliis matter, Avith- 
out mixing tho AuatriiinB or the pretender up with it, 
and lie was heartily aorry that he had let them into 
tlio wecrct. To impart Bomo consistency to these 
incoherent projects, and more especially to obtain 
money, the Paris agents sent one of their lAuiuber 
into the western provinces, and into England, Scot- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland. Luveiaio de 
Preslo was the person thus selected. Being aaii- 
abie to deprive Puisaye of his command, they 
strove, by the innucnce of the count d*Ai*tois, to 
force him to join the system of the Paris agents, 
and to come to .an understanding with them. They 
obtained from the English the most important 
thing, some assistance in money, They procured 
powers from the pretender, which made all the 
intrigues depend upon the Paris agency. An 
interview Avas had with the prince of Cond^, wlio 
Avas not to be rendered eitlier intelligent or tracta- 
ble. An interview was also liarl Avith M. de Pi'(?cy, 
who Avjis still the secret promoter of the disturb- 
ances at Lyons nnd in tlie soutli. At last a general 
plan Avas concerted, but it had neither consistency 
or unity, except upon p.apcr, and it did not pre- 
yeut everyone from doing just as he chose, and 
in conformity with his personal interests and pre- 
tensions. 

It was settled that France should be divided into 
tAVQ agencies, one comprising tlie east and the 
south, the other the north and the Avest, M. de 
Pr^cy Avas to be at thd head of the former, the 
Paris agents were to dbect the mter. These two 
agencies were to mutually aia'ange all them opera- 
tions, and to coiTeapond directly avUU the pre- 
tender, who was to give them his orders. Secret 
associations were devised on the model of those 
formed by Babceuf. They were to be entirely un- 
connected Avith one anothei', and were not to know 
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tho names of the leaders, so that the apprehension and Dumouriez, which proved to him that it was 
of one of the parties should not lead to the seizure impossible to seduce a whole army. Ho wished, 
of all the conspirators. These associations were therefore, to put it out of hia power to attempt any 
to he adapted to the state of France. As it had such thing; and this explains his requiring his dis- 
been observed that the greater part of the popula- missal, which the directory, wholly ignorant of his 
tion, without desiring the return of the Bourbons, treason, did not accept without concern. The prince 
wished for peace and quiet, and imputed to tho of Condd and his agents were extremely surprised 
directory the continuance of the revolutionary ays- at the conduct of Pichegru, and conceived that he 
tem, a sort of masonic society was formed, called had cheated them out of their money, and that in 
tile Philanth'opistSy who engaged to use their elec- reality he had never intended to serve them. But 
toral rights, and to exercise thorn in favour of men he had hardly been discharged before ho returned 
opposed to the directory. The Philanthropists to the banhs of the Rliine, upon pretext of Belling 
were unacquainted with the secret object of these his carriages, and then proceeded into tho Jura, 
underplots, and all that was held out to them was which was his native country. From that place he 
the mere intention of strengthening the opposition, continued to correspond with the agents of the 
Another association, more secret, more concen- prince, to whom he represented his resignation as 
trated, less numerous, and intituled the Faithful, a deep-laid scheme. He should be considered, he 
was to be composed of thoso more resolute and said, as a victim of the directory; he was going to 
devoted men, to whom the secret of the faction connect himself with all the royalists of the inte- 
might be communicated. The Faithful were to be rior, and to form an immense party; his army, in 
secretly armed, and ready for all sudden attacks, the command of which he was to be succeeded by 
They were to enrol themselves in the national Moreau, would deeply regret him, ami on the first 
guard, which was not yet organized, and under reverse that it should sustain, it would not fail to 
cover of that uniform to execute the more securely call for its old general, and to revolt in order to 
the orders that should be given them. Their spe- obtain his reinstatement. He should take advan- 
cial iniasioii was, independent of every plan of tage of this moment to throw off the mask, hasten 
insurrection, to watch the elections; and if the to his army, assume the dictatorship, and proclaim 
parties should come to blows, as had been the case royalty. This ridiculous plan, had it been sincere, 
in Veiiddmiaire, to fly to tho assistance of theoppo- would have been baulked by the Buccesses of Mo- 
sltlon party. The P<i\thfidy moreover, were to aid reau, who, even during his famous retreat, always 
in concealing einigi'ants and priests, in forging came off victorious. The priuoe of Coiuld, the 
passports, in persecuting the revolutiouists and the Austrlau generals, whom he liad been obliged to 
purchasers of the national estates. These associa- trust in this matter, and Wickham, the English 
tions were to be umler the direction of military minister in Switzerland, began to believe that 
leaders, who were to correspond with the Uyo Pichegru liad cheated them. They liad no dosiro 

E rincipalagencies, and to receive orders from them, to continue the correspondence; but at the prusa- 
uch was the new plan of the faction; a chimerical iug requests of the intermediate agents, who never 
design, which history would disdain to record, did it liked to be unsuccssfully employed, tho corro- 
not make us acquainted with the bitter fancies spondence was continued, to see whether any good 
on which defeated parties cliew the cud. Not- could come of it. The correspondenco came by 
withstanding this assumed consistency, the ossocia- way of Strasburg, through the medium of some 
tion of the south did nothing else than produce spies, who crossed the Rhine, and met at Kling- 
sorne anonymous companies, acting without direc- lin’s, the Austrian general; and so on by Bale, 
tion and without object, and solely governed by the with the English minister, Wickham. Pichegru 
ideas of revenge and plunder. Puisayc, Frottii, stayed in the Jura, without refusing or accepting 
and Rochecot, in Brittany and Noraiandy, laboured the embassy to Sweden, which had been offered 
apart to get up another Vendee, and disavowed the him, but striving to get himself nominated deputy, 
mixed counter-rovolution of tlie Pans agents. Pui- paying the agents of the prince with the most 
gaye even published a manifesto, declaidng that wretched promises, and continually receiving con- 
Brittany would never second any plans which did siderabie sums. He held out hopes of the most 
not tend to restore by open force an absolute and important results from his nomination to the five 
unrestricted royalty to the family of Bourbon. hundred; he boasted of an influence which he did 

The prince of Condd continued on his part to not possess; he pretended to be giving the direo- 
coiTespond directly with Pichegru, whose singular tory perfidious advice, and inducing it to adopt 
and strange conduct can only he accounted for by dangerous resolutions; he took honour to himself 
his embarrassing situation. This general, the only for the long defence of Kchl, which, ho said, he 
commander recorded in history to have voluntarily had recommended for the purpose of compromising 
auRered himself to bo beaten, bad himself required the army. Very little faith was placed in these 
his dismissal. This conduct must appear surpria- pretended sorvicea. Tho count de Bellogarde 
ing, for it was depriving himself of every possible wrote, We are in tho situation of the gambler 
mfiuencc, and consequently rendering himself in- who wishes to regain his money, and who is ex- 
capahle of accomplishing his pretended designs, posing himself to further loss in the hope of reco- 
However, we shall be able to account for it in veriiig what he has lost.” The Austrian generals 
attentively considering Pichegru’s situation ; he continued, nevertheless, to keep up the correspond- 
could, not continue general, without at last putting ence, because, although nothing voi’y great could 
in execution the plans he had engaged to accom- be done, yet at all events they obtained valuable 
pliahjOnd for which he had received considerable paidiculars concerning the state and the movements 

I sums. Pichegru had before hi.s eyes three exam- of the French army. The infamous agents of this 
pies, all of them difibreut cases, Buuille, Fayette, correspondenoesent to general KlingUn such state- 
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ments and plans as they could procure. During 
the siege of Kehl they had been continually niai'lc- 
'ing the points tipnii which the enemy’s fire might 
be directed with the greatest effect. 

Such was then the miserable part performed by 
Pichegru. Witli an underataiiding not above 
mediocrity, he was cnnni/ig and wary, and had 
sufficient tact and experience to believe any plan 
of counter-revolution impracticable at the moment. 
His everlasting delays, and his fables to amuse tlte 
credulity of the prince’s agents, prove his convic- 
tion on this point ; and his conduct in important 
circumstances will go nmcli further. He received, 
nevertheless, the reward agreed on for designs he 
Would not execute, and had the art to cause it to 
be offered to him without his asking for it. 

After all, this was the way in which all the 
agents of royalism behaved. They had most im- 
pudently boasted of an influence they did not 
possess, and pretended to have influence over the 
personages of the greatest importance, to whom 
they had never spoken a word. Drotticr, Duverne 
de Presle, find Lavillc-Heurnois, boasted that they 
could commaiul a great number of the deputies in 
the two couiicila, and felt assured they should have 
many more after tho now elections. There was 
nothing of the kind; they had no communication 
except with tlie dc'puty Lerncrer, mid one Moimn, 
Avho had been excluded from tlio Icgislativo body 
by virtue of the law of tho llrd 33 riunairo against 
tile roiativcH of emigrants. 3Jy means of Lcnicrcr, 
they protended to have got all the deputies belong- 
ing to the Clichy club. Tlioy judged from iho 
apeecbes and tho voles of tlioso deputies that they 
would probably apjdaud the restoration of the mo- 
narchy, and for that ]‘easou they doomed them- 
selves authorized beforehand to make a domonstra- 
tioE of their uUacliinont and even of their repent- 
ance to the king of Blanhenburg. Tlicse wretches 
imposed on this king, and calumuiatcd the members 
of the Clichy club. There were among them am- 
bitious men, who were enemies of the convention- 
alists, because the converitioiiabsts liad the entire 
government in their hands, men exasperated against 
the revolution, dupes who suffered themselves to 
be led, but very few men bold enough to turn their 
; thoughts towards royalty, and of suflicient capacity 
to effectually advance its re-establishment. Yet 
it was upon such foundations that the agents of 
royalism built their designs and their assurances. 

It was England that furniahed all the funds for 
the presumed counter-revolution. She sent from 
London to Brittany the assistance required by 
Puisaye. Wiclduim, tho English minister in 
Switzerland, was directed to supply the two agen- 
cies of Lyons and Pari.s with money, and to send 
some direct to Pichegru, who in the terms of 
the coiTfispondeiice was treaBU?'ed up for great 
occasions” 

The agents of the counter-revolution had in- 
tended to take the money of England, and then laugh 
at her. They had agreed with the pretender to 
receive her funds, without ever following any of 
her views, and without ever complying with any of 
her suggestiotis, which they alleged it was right to 
distrust. England was not their dupe, and felt 
for them all the contempt they deserved. Wick- 
ham, Pitt, indeed no one of the English ministers, 
placed tlie least reliance on the operations of 


these gentry, and luul no liopc whatever of a 
counter-revolution by thoir means. Tliey wanted 
turbulent spirits, who shoiikl disturb Fi-nnce, win) 
shmild give general niica&iiK'HS by their designs, 
and who, without putting the government in any 
real peril, should cause exaggerated apprehensions. 
Tliey cheerfully devoted one or [lerlmps two mil- 
lion a year to this purpose. Thus the agents of tho 
counter-revolution deceived tliemselvcB in suppos- 
ing that they were deceiving tho Eiiglisli. With 
every desire to act the che.at, they -wtre unable to 
do so; for England never reckoned upon greater 
results than those which tliej’ were capable of 
producing. 

Such were then the designs and the means of the 
I’oyaJisfc faction. Cochon, minister of tlie police, 
was' partly acquainted with them; he knew that 
there were 111 Paids eoiTespondonts of the court of 
Bhuikenburg; for throughout our long revoUuion, 
during which one plot was constantly succeeded by 
another, thei'e is not a single instance of a conspi- 
racy having remained unknown. He attentively 
watched their proceedings, surrounded them with 
spies, and wailed for an overt act on thoir part, 
that he miglit take tlieni with the means of convic- 
tion. They soon gave him the o})portunity. In 
conformity with thoir notable design of gaining over 
the authorities, they flrst thought of sucuving the 
military authorities of Paris. The principal forccfc 
of tho capital consisted of tho grenadiers of the 
Icgislativo body, and tliosc in the camp of Sablons. 
Tlio grenadiers of the legislative body wore a 
picked corps of twelve lunulrod nion, whom tho 
constitution had placed about the two oouncils as a 
guard of safety and honour. Their commondant, 
adjutant-general Hamel, was knt)wn for liis n\odc- 
rate sentimeiUs, and in the estnnalion of the stllj 
agents of Louis XVIII. this was a suflicient reason 
to set Inin down for a royalist. The nrined force 
assembled at Sablons amounted to rionrl}’ twelva | 
thousand men. The commander of this armed 
force was general Hatry, a brave man, whom they 
had DO Ijope of gaining over, They tiirnud their 
eyes to the colonel of the 2l8t dragoons, named 
Malo, who had so briskly charged the Jacobins at 
the lime of their ridiculous attempt 021 tlic camp 
of Sablons. They argued respecting him as they 
did about Ramel, and because ho had repulsed the 
Jacobins it was concluded that he would welcome 
the royalists. Brottier, Lavillc-Heuriioia, and 
Diiveme do Presle, sounded both of them, and 
made proposals, which wei*e listened to and imme- 
diately denounced to the minister of the police. 
The latter enjoined Ramel and Malo to continue to 
lend an ear to the conspirators, in order to get 
at Uieir whole scheme. Accordingly, they were 
encouraged to enter into a long explanation of 
their designs, tlieir means, mid their hopes, and 
another interview was appointed, at which tliey 
were to exhibit the powers that they had received 
from Louis XVIII, Advantage was to he taken of 
this opportunity for securing them. Tlic interviews 
took place in tlie apartments occupied hy Malo in 
the military school. Gendai’ines and witnesses . 
were concealed in such a manner as to hear every 
thing, and to be able to show themselves at agiyeii 
signal. Accordingly, on- the 11 ih Pluviose, these 
wretcl:ed dupes attended, bringing with tliem the 
powers of Louis XVIII., and ag.ain detailed their 
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plana. The interview over, they were going 
to part, when they were adzed by the agenta em- 
ployed for the purpose, and taken before the mi- 
nisUr of the police. Mesaengera were immediately 
sent to their residences, and all their papers were 
secured in their presence. Among them were 
found letters which furnished sufficient proofs of 
the conspiracy, and in part discovered the details. 
It was seen, for example, that those gentry com- 
posed an entire government at their pleasure. 
They meant, for the moment, and till the return 
of the king from Blanhenhurg, to suffer part of the 
existing authorities to roinain. Among others, 
they proposed to retain Benezech in the depart- 
ment of the interior, and Cochon in that of the 
police; and if the royalists should feel shy of the 
latter as a regicide, they designed to put M. 
Simdon or M. Portalis in his place. They meant, 
moreover, to give the superintendence of the 
finances to M. Barhe-Marhois, “ ?rAo,” they said, 
“ poi!sesse$ tnlejits and information, and has the cj’edit 
of being an honest manf They had, to be sure, 
not consulted MM. Portalis, Simeon, Benezech, 
Barbd-Marbois, and Cochon, to whom they were 
totally unknown; but they had disposed of them, 
as they were accustomed to do, without their 
knowledge, and on their presumed opinions. 

The discovery of this plot produced a very great 
sensation, and proved that it behoved the republic 
to be continually upon its guard against its old ene- 
mies. It excited a positive astonishment in the mem- 
bers of the opposition, whose acts tended to royalism 
without their being aware of it, and who were notat 
all in the seci’et. This astonishment proved how 
those wretches boasted when they sent assurances 
to Blankenburg that they had at their disposal a 
great number of the members of both councils. 
The directory proposed to give them up imme- 
diately to a tnlUtary commission. They denied the 
competency of its authority, asserting that tliey had 
not been taken in arms, or making any attempt by 
violence. Several deputies, united in sentiment to 
their cause, supported them in the councils; the 
directory nevertheless persisted in sending llieni 
to a military commission for trial, because they had 
attempted to seduce military officers. 

Their system of defence was plausible enough. 
They admitted their title of agents of Louis XVIII., 
hut declared that they had no other comnaission 
than to prepare the public opinioTi, and to expect 
from that alone, and in)t from force, a return to 
monarchical ideas. They were condemned to death, 
but their punishment was commuted to that of ira- 
prisonmeut, in conseciuence of the confessions of 
Buverno de Presle *. The latter made a long 
statement to the directory, which was inserted in 
the secret register, and in which he disclosed all 
tlie intrigues of the royalists. The directory ab- 
stained from piibliahing these details, lost it should 
apprize the conspirators that it was acquainted 
with their whole plan. Duverne de Presle gavo 
no information concerning Pichegni, whose in- 
trigues, being carried on directly with the prince 
of Cond^, were unknown to Ihe Paris agents; but 
he declared vaguely from hearsay that attempts 
bad been made to gain partisans in one of the 
principal armies. 


This apprebonaion of their chief ngents might 
have thwarted the intrigues of the rojallsts, had 
they laid a well-combined plan, but as each of them 
proceeded in his own way, tho arrest of Brottier, 
Laville-Heurnois, and Duverne de Presle, did not 
prevent M. de Puisaye and M. do Frott(? from in- 
triguing in Normandy and in Brittany, M, dePrdey 
at Lyons, and the prince of Conde in the army of 
the Rhine. 

About the same time, Babceuf and his accom- 
plices were brought to trial; they were all acquitted, 
excepting Babceuf and Darthd, who underwent the 
punishment of death 

The most important affair was that of the elections. 
Out of opposition to the directory, or fr(»m a bias in 
favour of royalism, a great number of persons were 
talcing every measure to influence them. la tlie Jura, 
great efforts were made to obtain the nomination 
ofPichegru; at Lyons, that of M Imbcrt-Coloincs, 
one of ihe agents of Louis XVIII. in the south ; 
and at Versailles, that of M. de Vauvilliers, wlio 
wasseriously compromised in the recently-discovered 
plot. In short, exertions were making in every quar- 
ter on behalf of persons opposed to the directory. In 
Pai'is, the electors of the Seine had met to concert 
their nominations. They pi’oposcd to ask the can- 
didates the following questions; Hast thou purchased 
national estates ? Hast tlmi been a nexospaper XLTitcr 1 
Hast thou xox'iUen, made thyself consplcuoxis, or done 
any thing dxiring the revolution^ Those were not to 
be nominated who answered these questions in tlie 
affirmative. Such preparations showed how violent 
was the reaction against all those who had tnhen 
I part in the revolution. A liundrod journals de- 
claimed with vehemence, and produced an actual 
dizziness in the public mind. The directory Iiacl 
no other means to repress them tlian tlie law which 
inflicted capital punishment on writers calling for 
the restoration of royalty. No judges would ever 
have consented to give judgment on so cruel 
a law. The directory, for the third time, applied 
to the two councils for new legislative enactments, 
which were again refused. It proposed also to 
make the electors take an oath of hatred to royalty. 
A warm discussion took place concerning the effi- 
cacy of the oath, and the motion was modified by 
changing the oath into a mere declaration. Every 
elector was to declare tliat lie was an enemy to 
anarchy as well as to royalty. The directory, 
without descending to any of the disgraceful raeaiia 
so frequently employed by representative govern- 
ments for influencing elections, contented itself with 
choosing as commissioners to the assemblies men 
known K>r their republican sentiments, and setting 
Cochon, the minister, to write circulars, in which 
he recommended to the electors the candidates of 
its choice, A great outcry wa.s raised against those 
circulars, which w’erc only an insignificant exhorta- 
tion, and by no means an injunction ; for' the num- 
ber and independence of the electors, especially im 
a government in which almost all places were elec- 
tive, placed them above the reach of the influence 
of the directory. 

While every body was busying themselves about 
the elections, the choice of a new director occupied 
consider.aWe attention. The question was, whioJj 
of tlie five should be fixed upon by lot to go out of 
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the dii’Gctory : whether it should bo Barraa, Row- 
boll, or LardvelH^re-Ldpoaux, the u]>p<Jsition made 
stire, with the assistance of the new third, of hav- 
ing the iiomiiiation of a director of its own clioice. 
The opposition hoped that it should then have a ma- 
jority in the government, on which point it deceived 
itself, for its follies would not have failed very soon, 
to alienate Carnot and Letoiirneur from its cause. 

The Clichy club noisily discussed the choice of 
the now elector. Coohon and Barthdlemy ^Yere 
then proposed. Cochmi had lost somewhat in the 
opinion of the counter-rcvohitionibts since the 
ajiprehension of Brottier and his accomplices, and 
especially since liia circulars to the electors. They 
preferred Bai'thdlemy, our ambassador in Sweden, 
whom they believed to be secretly connected with 
the emigrants and the pi’ince of Condd. 

Amidst this agitation, the most absurd reports 
were propagated. It was said that the directory 
intended to commit the newly-elected deputies to 
prison, and to prevent their assembling ; it was 
even maintained that its intention was to cause 
them to be assaasinatod. Its friends, on their part, 
declared that an act of accusation was preparing 
against them at Clichy, and that tlio fivimers were 
only waiting for the new third in order to present 
it to the five hundred. 

But while the parties were thus in. a slate of fer- 
ment, in GxpGclati(3n of an event whicli was to 
alter the majorities, and to change the direction of 
the republican governmout, a now cam]>aign was 
in prejiaration, and every tiling indicated tlmt it 
would bo the last. The relative sitvmtion of tho 
powers stood much tho same as in the preceding 
year. France, allied with Spain and Holland, had 
to struggle against England and Austria. Tlie sen- 
timents of the court of Spain wore nol, and could 
not be, favourable to the French republicans 5 but 
its policy, directed by the priiwe of the peace, was 
entirely favourable to them. She considered their 
alliance as the surest means of being protected 
against their principles, and justly flattered hcr- 
. self that they would not desire to revolutionize her, 
so long as they should find in her a powerful naval 
auxiliary. Besides, she had an ancient enmity 
against Austri.a, and lioped that tlio union of all 
the navies of the continent would furnish her with 
the means of avenging her injuries. The priijce 
of the peace seeing that his existence depended on 
this policy, and aware that he must perish along 
with it, employed all his influence with the queen 
to secure it the ascendancy over the sentiments of 
the royal family j and therein he was perfectly 
successful. It was the constant result of this 
state of things that the French were individually 
ill-treated in Spain, while their government got 
every thing it wanted. Unfortunately, the French 
legations there did not behave with the respect due 
to a friendly power, or with the firmness requisite 
for px'otcebing French subjects. Spain, by allying 
herself with France, had lost the important colony 
of Trinidad. She flattered herself that if France 
should this year fx*ee herself from Austria, and 
bring back all her forces against England, the 
latter would have to surrender all her acquisitions. 
The queen, in particular, flattered herself with au 
advancement in Italj' for her son-in-law, the duke 
of Parma. There was an idea also of an expedi- 
tion against Portugal, and amidst that vast convul- 


sion of states, tho court of Madrid was not without 
some hope of uniting the whole of tho Poninsula 
under one sovoroignty, 

Aa for Holland, lier situation was xnolaneholy 
enoxigh. Slie was agitated by all the passions that 
a change of constitution calls foith. The reasonable 
pei'sons who wished for a government, in which the 
old federative system shouhl be made consistent witli 
the unity necessary f(»r giving strength to tlie Ba- 
tavian I’cpublic, had t(y contend with three parties, 
all of therti equally dangerous ; in tho first place, 
the oi’angiats, comprising all the croaturGs of the 
stadtholdei’, the placemen, ami tho populace ; 
secondly, the fcdei*alists, including all the wealthy 
and powerful families, who wore desirous of maiii- 
tiiining the former state of things, ^^ith the excep- 
tion of the stadtilxoldership, which wounded their 
pi'ide ; lastly, the decided democrats, a turbulent, 
daidng, and implacable party, composed of lujt- 
headed persons and adventurers. Those three 
parties were inveterately hostile to one another, 
and impeded tho establishment of the constitution 
of the country. Besides tliesc einbarrti&sments, 
Holland was still in dread of an invasion by 
Prussia, ivlio n'as not clioclicd by tlio .siiccpssgs of 
France. She found her commevco n^stricti'd in tho 
north by the English and tho Rnssians ; lastly, she 
was losing all her colonics, through the Ircacliei'y 
of most of her governors. The Cape of (>ood 
Hope, Trincomalcc, and tlie Moluccas, were in tho 
hands of the English. Tho Freneli troops en- 
camped in Holland to protect her against L’rufisia, 
obsei'ved tho Btrictest and most imaisoworthy dis- 
cipHno ; but the public do)m*tmeiits and tlie mili- 
tary commanders did not conduct themselves with 
cilher propriety or common honesty. The country 
was, therefore, horribly burdened. Some ^ipvBona 
might thcrofoi’o assume that Holland had clone wrong 
by connecting hei'self with Franco, hut this would 
be ahasty conclusion, Holland, placed between the 
two beHigerent masses, could not escape tlie in- 
fluence of the conquerors. Under tho stadthnldor, 
showas the subject of England, and Bacrificod to 
her interests ; she was moreover suliject to bond- 
age at home. By allying herself \iitli France, 
she ran the risks attached to the nature of tlxat 
continental rather than maritime powei', and com- 
promised her colonies ; but she might some day, 
by the union of the three navies of the continent, 
recover what she hat! lost ; she might hope for a 
I'easonable constitution under French protection. 
Such is the situation of states ; if they are strong, 
they make their revolutions themselves, but they 
h.av 8 to undergo all the calamities attending them, 
and welter in their own blood; if they are weak, 
they see their neigliboui’s come to revolutionize 
them with a strong hand, and undei’go all the 
inconveniences nidsing from the presence of foreign 
armies. They do not indeed slay one anothei*, but 
they pay the soldiers who come to keep them in 
order. Such was the fate of Holland and her rela- 
tive situation with us. In this state, she had not 
been of any great service to the French govern- 
ment. Her army and navy were very slowly 
putting themselves to rights ; the Batavian money 
orders {re&Gri])t\ 0 'HB)i with which tlie war indemnity 
of one Imndred millions had been paid, wei‘e pass- 
ing for next to nothing, and the advantages of tho 
alliance were of no efl'ectual service bo far as 
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The avmy of the Samhre and Meuse, reinforced 
by great part of the army of the Ocean, had been 
iJicreased to eighty thousand men. Hoclie, who 
had become its Commander-in-chief, had stopped a 
very short time in Paris, on his return from the 
expedition to Ireland, and liad hastened to pro- 
ceed to his head-quarters. He had employed the 
winter in organizing liis troops and providing them 
with necessaries. Drawing ample resources from 
Holland and the provinces between the Meuse and 
the Rhine, wliich were treated as conquered coun- 
tries, he liad preserved liia army from those priva- 
tions to which the army of the Rhine was exposed. 
By adopting a cUlforent moilo of distributing his 
troops, he had altogether improved liis army, and 
had brought it into the linost order. He was 
burning with impatieuce to inarch at the head of 
his eighty tlumsaml mciii, and saw nothing to pre- 
vent him from mlvanoiug into tho very heart of 
Germany. Anxiaua to ilhiatrato his political views, 
ho wished to imitate the oxamples of the general 
in Italy, and in Ina turn to create a republic. Tlic 
provinces between the Mouse and the Rhine, 
which had not boon, like Belgium, declared consti- 
tutional territory, were temporarily under military 
law. If, at the conclusion of peace with the em- 
pire, France were refused them in order timfc she 
should be deprived of the lino of the Rhino, she might 
at least consent that they sliould bo constituted into 
an independent republic, an ally and friend of our 
own. This republic, by the name of Cisrhenane 
republic, might have been indissolubly attached to 
France, and as useful to her as any one of her 
provinces. Hoche availed himself of the moment 
to give it a temporary formation, and to prepare it 
for the republican state. He had formed at Bonn 
a commission, which was charged with the double 
task of organizing it and making it available for 
the purposes of the French troops. 

The army of the Upper Rhine, under Moreau, 
was far from being in so satisfactory a state. In 
regard to the valour and the discipline of the 
troops every thing was as it should be, but it was in 
groat want uf necessaries j and the want of money, 
not even allowing the cost of materials fora bridge, 
delayed its taking the field. Moreau urgently 
solicited a few hundred thousand francs, with 
which it was impassible for the treasury to furnish 
him. In order to obtain them, he had applied to 
general Bonaparte, but was obliged to wait till the 
latter had finished his excursion into the Roman 
states. This circumstance could not but delay the 
operations on the Rhine. 

The most violent mid the most sudden attaclca 
were about to be carried into effect in Italy. Bona- 


parte, who had nearly destroyed nt Rivoli the last 
Austrian army, had given notice that he ahoukl after- 
wtu’ds make an incursion of a few days into the states 
of the pope, to subject him to the republic, and tu 
wring from him the money of which the ai‘my 
stood in need. He added, that if a reinforcement 
of thirty thousand men were sent him, lie would 
cross the Julian Alps, and march at once to Vienna. 
This plan, so vast, would h.ave been in the preced- 
ing year deemed chimerical; but as tliingsnow wci’o, 
it Imd become practicable. Tlie policy alone of tho 
directoiy might bavo stood in the way; it might 
have objected to again transferring the ciitiro oj)e- 
rations of tho war to this young commander, so 
pQi*cmptory in bis determinations, However, the 
benevolent Lardvellicre strongly insisted on hi.s 
being furnisbod with tho means of executing so 
grand a design, and which would put so speedy an 
end to tlio war. It was settled that tln'rty thou- 
sand moil Bhould be sent to him from tho Rhine, 
Beriiadotte’s diviaion was taken from the army of 
the Sambro and Meuse, and Delmas* division from 
that of the Upper Rhine, to bo marclied across Ibo 
Alps ill the depth of winter. Moreau made the 
nlmost efforts to place the divisioii of Dchnas on 
such a footing as to Ijo a worthy representative of 
the army of the Rhino in Italy; he selected his 
best troops, and emptied his magazines in fitting 
them out. It was impossible to bo actuated by a 
more honourable and a more delicate sentiment. 
Those two divisions, forming twenty and some odd 
thousand men, passed the Alps in Januai*y, before 
any one was aware of their march. ‘When just 
ready to cross, a tempest overtook them. The 
guides advised a halt; a charge was sounded, and 
they defied the tempest, with drums heating and 
colours flying. These two divisions were already 
descending into Piedmont before any one knew of 
their having left the Rhine. 

Bonaparte had hardly signed the capitulation of 
Mantua when he set out, witliout waiting for mar- 
shal Wurmser to file off before him, and proceeded 
to Bologna, to give law to the pope. The direc- 
tory was desirous that he should at length destroy 
the tempoi’al power of the holy see, but had not 
made it peremptorily incumbent upon him so to 
do, and had left him at liberty to act according to 
circumstances and his own discretion. Bonaparte 
had no intention of undertaking such an enter- 
prise. While preparations were making in Upper 
Italy for a march across the Julian Alps, he meant 
to wrest one or two provinces from the pope, and 
to impose on him a levy sufficient to defray tlm 
expenses of the new campaign. To desire to do 
more would interfere with his designs against 
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Atistria. It was even requiaito that Boinipai'te 
sUonld inalvC gi'eat liaate, that he might be able to 
return apeedily to Ui>peT Italy; above all, it be- 
lieved him to eouducb himaelE in such a manner as 
to avoid a war of rcligionj and that he should 
overawe the court of Naples, which had signed a 
peace, but did not consider itself at all bound by 
its treaty. That power felt strongly inclined to 
interpose in the quarrel, either in the hope of 
coming in for a share of the spoils of the pope, or ] 
as desiring to prevent the eatahlishment of a re- 
public at Ilonic, and that the revolution should not 
be brought to its own doors. Bonaparte joined, at 
Bologna, Victor’s division as well as the new Italian 
troops raised in Lombardy and in the Cispadane, 
and marched at their head, to execute in person 
ail entei’prise which, in order to lead to suceeas, 
required all his tact and efficiency. 

The pripe was in the moat painful anxiety; the 
emperor liad promised liim his alliance, but only 
•on the hardest conditions, that is, at the price of 
Ferrara and Gomiiiachio; but even this alliance 
could no longer be of service, since Alviozy’s army 
was no marc. The holy see had therefore eom- 
{ircimised itself to no purpose. The correspondence 
of cardinal Bu&ca, secretary of state, and a sworn 
enemy of Franco, had been intercepted. The de- 
signs against the French army, which it was 
proposed to attack in the rear, were disclosed; 
there was no longer any excuse for appealing to 
iho olomoncy of the conqueror, to whose proposals 
the Papal government had for a year past refused 
to listen. When Cacault, the French^ minister, 
publislied the general’s mauifesto, and applied for 
leave to retire, there was not the slightest sign 
made of his being desired to remain; but this arose 
from a fueling of pride; but the pope was neverthe- 
less suffering tlic most dreadful anxiety. ' Soon, 
nothing was listened to but the counsels of despair. 
The Austrian general, Colli, who arrived at Rome 
with some officers, was put at the head of the Papal 
troops; fanatical sermons were preached through- 
out the Roman states; heaven was promised to all 
who should devote themselves for the holy see, and 
efforts were made to stir up a Vendee around 
Bonapai’tc. Urgent entreaties were addressed to 
the court of Naples for tlie purpose of awakening 
all its ambition and religious zeal. 

Bonaparte advanced rapidly, that he might not 
allow the conflagration time to spread. On the 
16th Pluvioso, year V. (February 4, 1797), he 
marched to the Senio. The Papal army was in- 
trenched there. It consisted of seven or eight thou- 
s.aiid reguliiT troops, and a greatnumber of peasants 
armed in haste, and headed by their monks. This 
army exhibited a moat burlesque appearance, A 
person who came to treat declared, that if the 
army of Napoleon persisted in advancing, it would 
be fired upon. It advanced nevertheless towards 
the bridge over the Senio, which was rather 
strongly intrenched, Laiines went up the river 
with a few hundred men, forded it, and drew up 
in order of battle in the re.n’ of the Papal army. 
General Lahoz, with the Lombard troops, then 
marched to tlie bridge, and soon carried it. The 
new Italian troops steadily bore the fire, which w.a8 
for a short time very brisk. Four or five hundred 
prisoners were taken, and some of the peasants cut 
down. The Papal army retreated in disordei*. 


1797. Fdj. 
(PIuvlfl.se. 
Ventflao.) 


It was pursued to Faenza; the gates of the town 
were broken open, and tbo French entered to the 
sound of the tocsin, and amidst the shouts of an 
infuriated people. The soldiers asked leave to 
plunder the place ; Bonaparte refused it. He 
assembled the prisoners taken in the battle on the 
banks of the Senio, and spoke to them in Ralian. 
These unfortunates imagined that they were about 
to bo put to the sword. Bonaparte put their minds 
at ease, and informed them, to their great asto- 
nishment, that he set them at liberty on the condi- 
tion of their going and setting their fellow country- 
men right respecting the intentions of tiie French, 
who were not come to destroy either religion or tlie 
l»oly see, but who merely wished to remove the 
evil councillors by whom the pope was surrounded. 
He then ordered them to be fed, and discharged 
^hem. Bonaparte advanced rapidly from Faenza 
to Forli, Cesena, Rimini, Pesaro, and Siiiigaglia. 
Colli, who had but about three thousand regular 
troops left, intrenched them in good position before 
Ancona. Bonajiarte surrounded and took great 
part of them. He gave them their liberty on the 
same conditions as before. ColH retired with his 
officeiis to Rome. Bonaparte had noiv onJy to 
mai'ch to that capital. He proceeded first to 
Loretfco, the treasury of which had been emptied; 
scarcely a million was found in it. The old 
wooden image of the virgin was sent to Paris as 
a curiosity. Leaving the coast, he marched from 
Loretto by Macerata for the Apennines, intending 
to cross them, and to debouch upon Rome, if that 
should be^necessarv. He arrived at Tolentino on 
the 26th Pluvidse (February 13), and there Jjalted, 
to See what effect his rapid march and the libera- 
tion of his prisoners would produce. He had sent 
for the general of the Camaldulenses, an eecleBi- 
astic in whom Pius VI, placed great confidence, 
and directed him to i‘epair to Rome with offers of 
peace. Bonaparte was anxious for the pope to 
submit, and to accept the conditions which he re- 
solved to impose upon him. He did not intend 
to lose time in exciting a revolution in Rome, whieli 
might detain him longer than suited his purposes, 
which would perhaps have provoked the court of 
Naples to take up arms, and which, in overthrow- 
ing the established government, would fur the 
moment ruin the Roman finances, and prevent 
him from drawing from the country the twenty or 
thirty millions for which he had need. He con- 
ceived that the holy see, deprived of its finest 
provinces in favour of the Cispadane republic, and 
exposed to the vicinity of the now republic, would 
soon be infected with the revolutionary contagion, 
and in a very short time be subjugated. Tin's was 
good policy, and the event proved its correctness. 
He awaited tlierofore at Tolentino the effects of 
hia clemency, and the pope’s apprehensions. 

The prisoners whom he had discharged had, in 
fact, gone to all parts of the Romnn states, and 
especially to Rome, spreading the most favourable 
I reports of the French army, and appeasing the 
' resentments excited against it. The general of 
the Camaldulenses arrived at the Vatican at the 
moment when the pope was about to enter his car- 
Hage and to leave Rome. That potentate, com- 
forted by the message brought by that ecclesiastic, 
relinquished his intention of quitting the capital! 
dismissed Busca tlie secretary of state, and de- 
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apatchod cardinal Miittoi, the prelate Galcppi, 
marquis Massimi, aiul Ina iiophew, tlio rhike of 
Braachi, to 'rolonlino, to treat witli the I’rench 
general. They had full powers to treat, provided 
the general left roligioua faith untouched. The 
treaty was I hereby rendered perfectly aiiiooth, for 
with respect to articles of faith the French general 
was by no means particular. The treaty was con- 
cluded ill a few clays, and signed at Tolcntino on 
the 1st VeiitosG (February 19). Its principal con- 
ditions were these. The pope revoked all treaties 
of allianco against France, acknowledged the repub- 
lic, and declared himself in peace and good under- 
standing with her. He ceded to her all his claims 
on the Comtat Venaissin*, and gave up definitively 
to the Cispadane republic the legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara, and likewise the fine province of Ro- 
magna. The town and the important citadel of 
Ancona were to remiiiii in the hands of France 
until the general peace. The two provinces of the 
duchy of Urbino and Macerata, which the French 
army had occupied, were to be restored to the p<ipe 
on payment of tbo sum of fifteen millions. A like 
sum was to be paid, agreeably to the ariuistice of 
Bologna, not yofc executed. These thirty millionfl 
were payable, two-thirds in money, and one-third 
in diamonds or precious atones. The pope was 
moreover to furni.sh eight hundred cavalry lK>rseH, 
and eight luindvocl draught horses, bufialocs, and 
other produoLiona of the eitaU-s of the church. lie 
was to disavow the murder of Baaseville, and to jiay 
three Imruh’od Lhouenud fraucH for the benefit of hi.s 
heirs and of others who had sulTcrod by tlio same 
event. All tho works of art and manuscripts 
coded to France l)y tlie armistice of Bologna, 
were to )>o sent off immediately to Faria. 

Sucli was the treaty of Tolontiuo, which gained 
for the Cispadane rcpublio not only tho legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, but also tho beautiful 
province of Romagna, and procured for the army 
a subsidy of thirty millions, more than enough for 
tho campaign that was about to commence. A 
fortnight had sufficed for this expedition. Wliilo 
this treaty was negotiating, Bonaparte had con- 
trived to intimidate tho court of Naples, and to dis- 
engage himself from it. Before quitting Tolentino, 
he performed a runiarkable act, and one which 
even then showed his personal policy. Italy, and 
the Papal states in jiarticular, were full of exiled 
French priests. These unfortunate men, retired in 
convents, were not always received there with 
much charity. The ordinances of the directory 
forbade their stay in countries occupied by our 
armies; and the Italian monks were not sorry to 
get rid of them by the approach of our troops. 

^ These unfortunates were reduced to despair. Long 
separatGfl from their country, exposed to every coii- 
tuni ely from foreigners ,thoy wept when they saw our 
soldiers; they even recognized some of them, whoso 
pastors they had been in the villages of France. 
Boiiapai’tc was easily moved ; besides, ho was 

* Tho name of a district of Provence, on the borders of 
the D.iuphme. Joanna of Naples sold^the Comlat Venaisain 
to pope Clement VI., m 1348. The pope kept possession of 
tliia territory, although the parliament of Provence, repu- 
(Imting this sale, caused it to be le-annexed to Frapee in 
lfi63. However, this lerritory was never actually in the 
postiesaioii of tlic French till nQU—Tratis. 


anxious to appear divested of every kind of vovohi- 
tiuiiary and religious prejudice: he cnmmniulcd, by 
ail order from bead-qiiartprs, that all tho con vents 
of the holy see were to receive tho French ])rieats, 
to maintain them, and to give lliem pay. Thus, so 
far from driving them away, he improved tboir 
condltiuu. He wrote to the directory, explaining 
the motives which had induced him to comuiit thi.s 
breach of its ordinances. By continually hunting 
down these unfortunate men,” said ho, you force 
them to return home. It is far belter that tliey 
should be in Italy tlmu in France; they will be useful 
to ns there. They are less laiiatical than the Italian 
priests; they will set the mind of the people, who 
are highly excited against us, to rights. Besides,” 
added he, ‘*they weep on seeing us; how is it pos- 
sible not to have compassion on their misfortunes!” 
The directory approved of his conduct. This act 
and this letter were publiblied, and produced a very 
strong sensation. 

He returned immediately to the Adige, to exe- 
cute the boldest military inarch known in history. 
After once crossing the Alps to enter Italy, he 
was now going to cross them a second time, to 
throw himself lieyond the Dravc .and the Mur iiilo 
the valley of tho Danuho, and to advance upon 
Vienna. Never had a French army yet appeared 
ill sight of that capilal. To exociUc this vast de- 
aign, iiiuny dangers had to be encountered, lie 
lolt all Italy upon his roar; — Italy, struck with 
terror and admiration, but still impressed with the 
notion that tho French could not long retain thoir 
acquisition. 

The late campaign of RivoU and the capture of 
Mantua had appeared to put an end to tho.so 
douhta; l>ub a march into Germany was about to 
revive thorn all. Tlic governments of Genoa, Tus- 
cany, Naples, Rome, Turin, and Venice, indignant 
at'seeiiig a focus of revolution i^laccd beside them 
m the Cispadane republic and Lombardy, might 
seize the opportunity of tho first reverbo to revolt. 
In uncertainty as to the rebuU, the Italian patriots 
watched one another, that they might not compro* 
miae themselves. Bonaparte’s army w.as far infe- 
rior to what it ought to have been to noutrnlize all 
the perils attendant on his design. The clivi&ioiis 
of Bernadotte and Delmaa, arrived from the Rhine, 
amounted to no more than twenty tliouband men; 
the old ai-my of Italy did not exceed forty thou- 
sand; and these, with the Lombard troops, might 
make about seventy thousand. But it was neces- 
sary to leave at least twenty thousand in Italy, 
and to guard the Tyrol with fifteen or eighteen 
thousand, so that there remained but thirty and 
some odd thousand to march upon Vienna, a most 
unheard-of rashness. Bonaparte, in order to ob- 
viate these difficulties, strove to negotiate an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Piedmont, which he 
had long been most anxious to effect. This alliance 
would procure him ten thousand good troops. The 
king, [of Sardinia,] who atfirst was iiotsatisfied with 
the protection of his dominions as a eompensatiou 
for the services he was going to afford, was content 
with it now that he savv the revolution was gaiiung 
head in public opinion. He signed tho treaty, which 
was sent to Paris. But this treaty opposed the 
views of the French government. The directory, 
approving of Bonaparte’s policy in Italy, which 
consisted in awaiting the very speedy downfall of 
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tliG governments, and in not causing it, so as to 
iiave neither the trouble or the odium of revolu- 
tions — the directory did not care to attack or afford 
protection to any potentate. The ratification of 
the treaty was therefore extremely uncertain, and 
besides it would take fifteen or twenty days. It 
Would then be required that the Sardinian contin- 
gent should set itself in motion, and by that time 
Bonaparte ought to be beyond the Alps, Bona- 
parte would, above all, have concluded a similar 
treaty of alliance with Venice. The government of 
that republic was fitting out considerable arma- 
ments, the object of which could not be misunder- 
stood. Thelagoonawerefullof Sclavonian regiments. 
Ottolini, podesta of Bergamo, the blind instrument 
of the state inquisitors, had distributed money and 
arms among the mountaineers of the Bergamasco, 
and kept them ready for the first favounible op- 
portunity. That government, equally weak and 
perfidious, was nevertheless unwilling to compro- 
mise itself, and persisted in its pretended neutrality. 
It had refused the alliance of Austria and of Prus- 
sia, but yet it was armed; and if the French, after 
entering Austria, should sustain reverses, then it 
had made up its mind to declare itself by slaugh- ' 
teriug them in their retreat. Bfjiiaparte, who was 
as crafty as the Venetian aristocracy, was aware of 
this danger, and pursued his alliance more for the 
purpose of protecting himself from its hostile de- 
signs tlian of deriving assistance. On crossing the 
Adige, he wished to see tlie proteditore^ Pezaro, the 
same ho had so terrified the year before at Pes- 
chicra; to him ho made the most frank and friendly 
overtures. The entire continent, said he, is im- 
pregnated with rev{)lutioiiary notions; a single word 
from the French would be sufficient to excite all 
the provinces to insurrectiou against Venice; but 
the French, if Venice were to ally herself with 
them, would take care not to excite a revolt; they 
would do their utmost to pacify public opinion; 
they would guarantee the republic against the 
ambition of Austria; and without demanding at 
her hands tlie sacrifice of her constitution, they 
would content themselves by advising her, for her 
own good, to adopt some indispeubable reforms. 
Nothing could be more prudent or more sincere 
tlian this advice. It is not true that, at the mo- 
ment it was given, the directory and Bonaparte 
were considering how to betray Venice to Austria. 
The directory had not con.sidcrcd with respect to 
this; if any thing had entered her mind, it was 
rather to emancipate Italy than to give up any 
part of it to Austria. As for Bonaparte, ho sin- 
cerely wished to make au ally of Venice; and if 
Venice had listened to him, if she had joined him, 
and would have reformed her constitution, she 
might have saved her territory and her ancient 
laws. Pezaro answered in an evasive manner. 
Bonaparte finding that he had nothing to hope, tlieii 
looked fo Ills precautions, and how to compensate 
for all his deficiencies in his usual manner, that is, 
by the rapidity and the vehemence of his attacks. 

He had sixty and odd thousand men, such as 
Europe had never yet seen, He resolved to leave 
ten thousand in Italy; these, joined to the Lom- 
bard and Cispadaiie battalions, would form fifteen 
or eighteen thousand men, capable of awing the 
Venetians. He then had left him fiftp* and some 
odd thousand, which he was going to dispose of in 


the following manner. Tbreo roads lead across 
the Rliietiiin, Noric, and Julian Alps to Vienna: 
the first, on the left, crossing the Tyrol by the 
pass of the Brenner; the second, in the centre, 
traversing Carinthia by the pass of the Tarwis; 
the third, on the right, crossing the Tagliainento 
and the Izonzo, and leading into Carniola. The 
archduke Charles had the bulk of his forces on the 
Izonzo, guarding Carniola and protecting Trieste. , 
Two divisions, one at Feltre and Bellnno, tlie | 
other in the Tyrol, occupied the other two cause- 
ways. Owing to the blunder Austria had com- 
mitted in uofc transferring licr forces to Italy till 
very late, six fine divisions coming from the Rhine 
had not yet come up. This blunder might have 
been partly repaired, liad the archduke Charles, 
fixing his head-quarters in the Tyrol, intended to 
operate upon our left, He would have got the six 
divisions from the Rhine fifteen days earlier ; and 
then indeed Bonaparte, instead of filing off on tlie 
right by Carinthia or Carniola, would have been 
compelled to fight him, and to finish with iiim 
before he ventured himself the other side of the 
Alps. He would then have found him with liis 
beat troops, and would not have got off so easily. 
But the ax’chduke had orders to protect Trieste, 
the only sea-port of the monarchy. He therefore 
posted himself at tlie outlet from Carniola, and 
placed only subordinate divisions on the causeway 
I from Carinthia and the Tyrul. Two of the divi- 
I sions leaving the Rhine were to reinforce general 
Kerpen in the Tyrol; the four others were to file 
off behind the Alps, through Carinthia and Car- 
niola, and to proceed to the bead-quarters in the 
Friulc. It was now Ventdse (March). Tlio Alps 
were covered with snow and ice: how could it be 
imagined that Bonaparte intended to climb at that 
moment the summit ot tlie Alps 1 

Bonaparte conceived that by tlirowing himself 
upon the arcliduke before the arrival of the princi- 
pal forces from the Rhine, he should more easily 
carry the passes of tlie Alps, next make his way 
through them, beat one after the other, as he liad 
always done, the separate bodies of the Austrians, 
and if he were supported by a movement of the 
arniies from the Rhine, advance to Vienna. 

Consequently be reinforced Jouberfc, who bad at 
Rivoli proved himself worthy of his entire confi- 
dence, with the divisions of Baraguai d’Hilliers 
and Delmas, and thus gave him a division eighteen 
thousand strong. He directed him to get up into 
the Tyrol, to fight generals Laudohii and Kerpen, 
and to utterly destroy their army, to drive them 
beyond the Brenner to the other side of the Alps, 
and then to file off to the right across the Pustcr- 
thal, so as to effect a junction with the grand 
army in Carinthia. Laudolin and Kerpen might 
doubtless return into the Tyrol, after Joubert 
should have rejoined the [irincipal army; but they 
would want time to put themselves in order after a 
defeat, to obtain, reinforcements, and to regain the 
Tyrol, and in the mean time Bonaparte would be at 
the gates of Vienna. To quiet the Tyrolese, he 
recommended to Joubert to show much regard for 
the priests, to speak well of the emperor and ill of 
his ministers, to toucli none but the imperial 
wealth, and to make no change in ,the administra- 
tion of the country. He directed the intrepid 
Masadna, with his fine division, ton thousand strong, 
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to march upon tho division wlilcli wiia ill the <icntru The oufiny’.s advanced ^aianla fell biu-lc to pro- 
towards FclLve and Bulluiio, to luLstcii to the nar- tcct thomsolvcs behind the TagltiunciUo. All the 
row passes of tlio Pontobib wliicli como belbro tho troops of priiieo Charles in t)n 3 Prinle were there 
great pass of tho Tarwis, to make Iiiinself master assembled to dispute tlie pass.-jge. The two jouim- 
of tho narrow dclilcs and the pass of that inoiiiu adverauriea were about to lueot. The one, in 
tain, and thus to secure tho outlet of Carinthia. saving Germany by a felicitous idea, liad in the 
His intention was himself to march with tiiree preceding year acquired liifrh rei)utation. He 
divisions, twenty-five thousand strong, upon tho was brave, not at all wedded to tho German roii- 
Piave and the Tagliamonto, to push the archduke tine, but very uncertain of success, and in great 
before him into Carniohi, then to full down towards anxiety for his military reputation. The other 
the road of Carinthia, to join Masadna at the pass had astonished Europe by the fertility and the 
of the Tarwis, to cross the Alps by that pass, to boldness of his combinatiuns ; he feared nothing 
descend into the valley of the Grave and the whatever. Although diftidont till the battle of 
iMuer, take uji Joubert, and march for Vienna. Lodi, he now deemed no genius equal to his 
lie reckoned upon the impetuosity and the auda- own, and no soldier equal to the French soldiei*. 
city of ills onset, and upon the impression which On tho morning of tlio i26th Vontosc (March Jd), 
his prompt and terrible attacks ordinarily created. Bonaparte directed his three divisions by Valvasono 
Before he commenced his march, he gave to to the bank of tho Tagliamento. That river, the 
general Kilmaine the command of Upper Italy, bed of which is badly mapped, descends fi-Lim the 
Victor’s division, posted e)i 6c/idon in the Papal Alps over gravel, and divides into a great number 
states, waiting till tho thirty millions should bo of branches, all fordable. The Austrian army 
paid, was to return in a few days to the Adige, and was dmivn up on tho other bank, covornig the 
there form with tho Lombards the corps of obscr- level shingle of tlie river with its cannon balls, and 
vation. An exti’aordinary ferment prevailed in tho holding its fino cavalry in readinebs, deployed, on 
Venetian provinces. TJie peaaujts and the inoiin- its whigs, so as to make it serviccabJo on these 
taiaeera devoted to tho priests and the aristocracy, plains so favourable for military evolutions, 
and the cities agitated by tho revolutionary sjiirit, Bomiparto left Scrnirier’a division in reserve at 
were ready to como to blows. Bonaparte com- Valvxisone, and despatched tho two divisiona of 
manded general Kilmaine to observe the strictest Guveux and Bornadotte; tho former to tlie left, 
neutrality, and set out to execute liis vast projects, facing tho village of Gradisoa, whore the enemy 
lie issued as usual an onorgotic proclamation, cal- had made a lodgment 5 the latter to tho right, 
ciliated to inereaso the entluisiasiii of hia soldiers, facing Godroipo. The cannonade opened, and 
supposing that luul been possible. On the 20tli soino skirmishos took place with tho cavalry on 
Ventdse, year V. (March 10, 1707 ), the cold being tho shingle. Bonaparte, finding the enemy too 
intense, and the snow several feet deep on tlio well prepared, feigned to givo some rest to hiy 
mountains, he set hirt whole line in motion. Massdna troops, ordered the firing to cense, and directed 
commenuud hia oiieration upon tho centre division, them to begin their soup. The enemy thus led 
pushed it forwards on Feltre, Belluiio, and Cadore, into error, imagined that these divisions having 
made a thousand prisoners, among whom was again marched all night were about to halt and to take 
general Lusiguan, thou descending upon Spilinibergo, some rest. But at noon, Bonaparte all at once 
he got far into tho narrow defiles of the Poiiteba, ordered them again under arms. Guyeux’s division 
which precede the pass of tho Tarwis. Bona- deployed on the left, Bernadette’s on the right. Bat- 
parfce advanced with lliree divisions upon the talioiis of grenadiers were formed. At the head of 
Piave ; Serrurier’s division, which had so distin- eacli division was placed the light infantry, ready 
guished itself before Mantua; Augereau’s division, to disperse as sharpshooters, then the grenadiers, 
now under tlio command of general Guyeux in who were to chai'ge, and the dragoona wlio were 
the absence of Augereau, who had gone to take to support them. The two divisions were deployed 

the column to Paris, and Bernadotte’a division, in rear of these two advanced guards. Eachdeml- 

which had coma from the Rhine. This last formed brigade had Us first battalion deployed in line, and 
a strong contrast, by its simplicity and Us rugged the two others arranged in close column on the wings 

appearance, with the old army of Italy, enriched of the first. The cavalry was appointed to hover 

in the beautiful plains which it had conquered, and about on the wings. The army advanced in this 
composed of brave, fiery, and ill-regulated south- manner towards the banks of tho river, in the 
erns. The soldiers of Italy, proud of their vie- same order, and with the same self-possession, as if 
tories, derided the soldiers of the Rhine, and called on parade. 

them the oontingenty alluding to the contingents of General Damraartin on the left, and general 
the circles oC Germany, who in the emperor’s Lespiiiasse on the right, made their artillery draw 
armies were lazy in their duty. The soldiers of up. The light infantry dispersed and covered the 
the Rhine, veterans in arms, were impatient to banks of the Txigliamento with a cloud of riflemen, 
exhibit their courage before fclieir rivals in glory. Boiuiparte then gave the signal. The grenadiers 
Some sabre cuts had already been exchanged on of the two divisions entered the water, supported 
account of these railleries, and they were impa- by the squadrons of cavalry, and advanced towards 
tient to make a demonsh’ation of their valour in the other bank. “Soldiers of the Rhine!” ex- 
thc face of the enemy. claimed Bernadotte, “ the array of Italy has its 

On the 23rd, (March 13,) the three divisions eyes upon you !” On both sides they dashed on 
crossed tlie Piave, and were on the point of losing with equal bravery, TJiey rushed upon the enemy’s 
one man, who was in danger of being drowned, azmy, and drove it back on every quarter. How- 
when a female subtler swam after him and saved ever, prince Charles had placed some heavy infantry 
him. Bonaparte gave the woman a gold necklace, at Gradisca, towards our left, and kept his cavalry 
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towards our right wing, in order to extend his line menta were coming up from the Ilhino, to inako a 
be^'ond oura, and charge us b.v taking advantage of freali attack on Tarwis, to drive Masschia from it, 
the pliiin. General Guyeux, at the head of his divi- and to re-open the road for Bayalitseh'a diviaiou. 
siou, made a furious attack on Gradiaca, and carried Bonaparte, on his side, left Bornadutte’a division to 
it. Bonaparte disposed his reserve cavahy towards puMue the divisions that were retreating iJito Car- 
our threatened wing, and ordered it to charge, under niola, aud with Guyeux’a and Serrurier’a divisions, 
tliecoramandof gcneralDuguaandadjutant-general proceeded to harass the Bayalitach division in its 
Kellermiimi, upon the Austrian cavalry. Our sc^ua- rear, in ita passage through tl\e valley of the Izonzo. 
drona charged with skill and impetuosity, took prU Prince Charles, after rallying behind the Alps 
soner the general of tlie enemy’s cavalry, and put it the wrecks of LusigJian and Orlfscay, who liad lost 
to the rout. Along the vvliole line tlie Tagliamento the pass of Tai'wis, reinforced tliem with six thou- 
was cleared, and the enemy put to flight. We aaud grenadiers, the finest and bravest soldiers in 
made four oiMWe hundred pvisoiiera*, the ground, the imperial service, and again attacked the pass 
being open, did not give ua the chance of making of Tarwis, where Masse'na had left scarcely a de- 
more. tachmeiit. He succeeded in recovering it, and 

Such wna the battle of the 2Gth Ventose (March posted himaelf there with the regiments of Lusig- 
16), called lUo battle of Tagliamcnto. While it nan and Orkscay, and the six thousand grenadiers, 
was talcing place, Mas&cna, on the centre causeway, Massena collected Ins whole division, in order to 
attacked Osopo,made himself nuujtcr of the naiTOW carry it again. Both generals were sensible of the 
delilea of tho Ponteba, and drove the remains of importance of this point. Tarwis retaken, the 
Luaigiuui’s aud Orksuay’a division upon Tarwis. French army would bo masters of the Alps, and 
The archduke Charles was fully sensible that, would make prisonerH of the whole of Dayalitsch’s 
in order to guard the CaruLola causeway and to division. Massena ruslmd on headlong with his 
cover Trieste, ho must lose the Carinthia causeway, brave infantry, and suffered as usual in person, 
which wius the most direct and the shortest, and Prince Charles was not less chary of himself than 
tliat which Bonaparte meant to follow in hia mai*ch the republican general, and several times ran tho 
to Vienna, The Carniola causeway communicates risk of being taken by the French riflemen. The 
j with that of Caruithia, and with the pass of Tarwis pass of Tarwis is the loftiest of the Noric Alps. It 
by a cross road, which runs tlirougU the valley of overlooks Germany and Dalmatia, The battle 
the Izonzo. The archduke Charles despatched the took place above the clodds, amidst snow, and 
division of Bayalitscli by this route towards mount upon plains of ice. Wliole lines of cavalry were 
Tarwi.Sj to get liofore Mass^na, if possible. He thrown down and broken on this frightful Held of 
afterwards retired with the rest of his forces upon battle. At length, after having brought forward 
the Friulo, in order to dispute the iiassuge of the his last battalion, the archduke Charles abandoned 
Lower Izouzo. Tarwis to Ins pertinacious adversary, and found 

Bonaparte followed him, and took possession of himself compelled to sacrifice Bayalitaeh’s division. 
Palina-Nova, a Venetian fortress, which the arch- Massdna, left master of Tarwis, fell down upon that 
dnke had occupied, and which contained immense division which now came up, attaelced it in front, 
stores. Ho then marched to Gradiaca, a town while it was pressed in the rear by the divisions of 
situated in aclvanco of tlie Izquzo, PIc arrived Guyeux and Serrurier, botli under command of 
there on the 2!)th Ventose (March 19). Berua- Bonaparte. That division had no other resource 
dotte’s division advanced towards Gradisca, which than to be made prisoners. A great number of 
was bndly intrenched, hut guarded by tiiree thou- soldiers, natives of Carniola and Croatia, escaped 
Sand nu’ii. In the mean tune Bonaparte ordered across the mountains, after throwing away tlieir 
SerrurIui’'M diviaioii, a little below Gradisca, to cross arms; but five thousand were left in the hands of 
the Izonzo at that place, and to cut off tlio retreat the French, together with all the baggage, ammu- 
of the garrison. Beriiadotte, witlioiit waiting for nitioii, and the artillery of the Austrian army, 
the result of the mamjeuvre, sunnnoned tlie placo which had followed this route. Thus Bonaparte 
to surrender. The commandant refused. The had reached in a fortnight the summit of the Alps, 
.soUliord of tlio Rhine ilcmaiided permission to take and in the place where he assumed the command, 
the place by assault, that they miglifc enter the had completely realized his object, 
town before the soldiers of Italy. They rushed In tho Tyrol, Joubert justified bis confidence by 
upon the intreuchiuents, but a shower of balls aud fighting the battles of the giants. The two generals 
gr.ipc-sliot struck down more than five hundred of Laudolm and Korpeii, occupied tho two bauks of the 
them. Fortuii.itcJy, Serrurier’s nianoouvre put .an Adige. Joubert had attacked aud beaten them at 
end to tlio battle. The three thousand men in Saint Michael, killed two thousand of their men, 
Gradisca laid down their arms, aud gave up their and taken three thousand. Pursuing them without 
colours and cannon. iiiterinisainii to Newark and Tramiii, and taking 

During tliis time Mass^na had at length reached from them two tliousand more men, ho had thrown 
the pa^s uf Tarwis, aud alter a very brisk action, Laudolm to the left of the Adige into tlie valley of 
made hitnsclf master of that passage of tho Alps, the Merau, and Kerpen to tho right, to the foot of 
Tho division of B.iyalitsch, proceeding across the the Brenner. Kerpen, reinforced at Clausen by 
sources uf the Izijijzu to anticipate Mossdna at one of tho two divisions coming from the Bhine, 
Tarwis, would therefore find the outlet closed, had been again beaten. He recruited himself 
The archduke Charles, foreseeing this result, left anew at Mittenwald, with the second division of 
the rest of hia army uu the Friula and Carniola the Rhine, had been finally beaten, and ultimately 
road, with orders to come and rejoin him behind retired beyond the Brenner. Jouhert haviiig thus 
the Alps at Klagenfurt; he then himself made the cleared the Tyrol, had turned right about, and was 
utinust haste to Villach, where numerous detach- marching through the Pusterthal to rejoiu his 
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coinmandor-ii^-t'-Uit'f. It was now the I2th Germi- 
nal (/Vpril 1), and Hoiiaparto was already master 
of tile liei|;IUs of the Alps, liad taken nearly twenty 
tlumsand prisoners; he was going to consolidate 
Joubert and Masscfiia with his principal army, and 
to march with tifly thousand men for Vienna, llis 
adversary, broken, was using his utmost exertions 
to collect around him the wrecks of hia army, and 
to join them to the troops which were coming up 
from the Rhine. Such was the result of this rapid 
and daring march. 

Blit wliilc Bonaparte was obtaining such speedy 
results, all tliat he had foreseen and apprehended 
on his rear was now actually taking place. The 
Venetian provinces, agitated by the revolutionary 
spirit, had risen. They had thus furnislied the 
Venetian governmenb with a pretext for calling out 
considerable forces, and placing itself in u condition 
to crush the French army in case it suffered a ve- 
verso. The provinces on the right bank of the 
Mincio were most infected with this revolutionary 
spirit, owing to tho vicinity of Lombardy. In the 
towns of Bergamo, Brescia, Salo, and Creraa, were 
numbers of great families to whom the yoke of the 
nobility of the golden book was intolerable, and 
who, supported by a numerous trading population, 
formed powerful parties. By following the advice 
of Bonaparte, by opening tlio pages of the golden ' 
book, by introducing some reforms into the ancient 
ennstitution, the g<»vernment of Venice might have 
disarmed the forniklablo party which had Bfirung 
up ill all the continental provinces; but tho usual 
unrortecting spirit of all aristocracies bad prevented 
this settlement, and rendered a revolution Inevit- 
able, Tlio part the French took in this revolution 
can easily he perceived, notwithstanding all the 
abfivu’dities invented by malic© and repeated by 
stupidity. The army of Italy was composed of 
soiitlierii, in other words, ardent revolutionists. 
Ill all thoir intercourse with the subjects of 
Venice it could not but hiippen but tho army should 
bring over tlie Venetians to their mode of think- 
ing, and excite a revolt against the most odious of 
European aristocracies ; but this was not to be 
avoided, and neitlier the government or the French 
generals could prevent it. As for tiie intentions of 
the directory and Bonaparte, they were clear 
enough. The directory wished for the downfall 
of all the Italian governments in the common 
course of things; but it had determined not to 
take any active part in accelerating tlie event; and 
besides, it relied entirely on Bonaparte to conduct 
the political and military operations in Italy, 
As for Bonaparte himself, he had too much need of 
union, tranquillity, and friendly powers in his rear, 
to think of revolutionizing Venice. An aiTangeinent 
between the two parties would have suited him 
much better. This arrangement and our alliance 
being refused, ho purposed to demand on his return 
wliat he had not been abla to obtain by fair means. 
But for the moment he meant to do nothing. Hia 
intentions on this point were positively expressed 
to his government, and he had given general Kil- 
maine the most strict orders not to take any part 
in political events, and to maintain tranquillity to 
the utmost of hia power. 

The towns of Bergamo and Brescia, the moat agi- 
tated of the terra firma [or continent], were fre- 
quently in communication with Milan, Secret revo- 


lutionary commilteos were every where formed, for 
the purpose of corresponding with tlie Milanese 
patrintR, and their aid was solicited to shako off tlie 
yoke of Venice. The victories of the Freneli left no 
further doubt of the conclusive expulsion of the 
Austrians. Tho protectors of the aristocracy were 
therefore conquered ; and although theFmieh miglit 
have affected noiitvn\ity, it was clear that they would 
never have used their arms to bring those people 
wUmu they had relieved once more under the 
yoke. All those, therefore, who rose in insUurec- 
tion would in all probability continue free. Such 
w.as the mode in which the Italians reasoned. The 
inhabitants of Bergamo, who wore more closely 
connected with Milan, wrote to that city, and 
secretly inquired of the Milanese leaders whether 
they could rely upon their support, and upon the 
assistance of the Lombard legion, commanded by 
Lahoz. OttoUni, the podesta of Bergamo, the 
same who, lilce a trusty agent of the state inquisi- 
tors, gave money and arms to the peasants and 
mountaineers, had spies among the Milanese 
patriots; he knew wliat was going on, and obtained 
the names of the principal inhabitante of Bergamo, 
agents of the revolt. He lost no time in despatch- 
ing a courier to Venice, to carry their names to 
tho state imiuisitora, and to call for their appre- 
hension. Tho inhabitants of Bergamo, apprized of 
tho danger, scab measengers after the bearer of the 
despatch, who overtook and stopped him, mid pub- 
lished tho names of tliose amongst them who wero 
compromised. This event determined the out- 
bimk. On the Htli March, at tho very tiino 
Bonaparte was marcliing to ths’Piave, die disturb- 
nneo began in Bergamo. OttoUni, the podcsta, 
made great threats, to wliicii no one hearkened. 
The French commandant, whom Bonaparte had 
placed in tiie citadel with a garrison to watch tho 
motions of the inountiiiueei*3 of the Bcrganiasque, 
increased his vigilance, and doubled all his posts. 
His mflucnce and support were appealed to by 
both parlies; iiis answer was that he could not 
intcrfei’e In the contests of Venetian subjects with 
their government, and said that the doubling of 
tho posts was only a precaution for the safety of 
tiie place committed to his charge. In executing 
his orders and remaining neutml, ho did quite 
enough for the Bergamosquea. The latter assem- 
bled on the following day, March 12, formed a 
provisional municipality, declared the town of 
Bergamo free, and drove away OttoUni, the pi>- 
desta, who retired with the Venetian troops. They 
immediately sent an address to Milan, to obtain 
the support of tlie Lombards. The conflagration 
could not fail to spread rapidly to Brescia and to 
all the neighbouring cities. The inhabitants of 
Bergamo, aa the first act of tlieir newly-acquired 
freedom, sent a deputation to Brescia, The pi'e- 
eenee of these Bergamasques made the Bi*escians 
rise. It was Battaglia, the same Veoetian who 
had given, such prudent counsel in the deliberations 
of the senate, who was podesta of Brescia. He 
did not believe that he could stem the torrent, and 
therefore he gave way. The revolution of that 
city was brought about on the 15tli Marcli. The 
fiame continued to spread, proceeding along the 
foot of the mountains. From Bergamo and Brescia 
it communicated to Salo, where the revolution 
WHS acconipiibiied in like manner by the arrival of 
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Bergamaaques and Brosetnns, by the flight of the 
Venetian authoritieSj and in the face of the French 
gavriaons, who remained neuter, but -whose aspect, 
silent though they were, filled the revoltera with 
hope. This rising of tlie patriotic party in the towns 
could not, but as a matter of course, induce tlie 
rising of the opposite party in the mountains and in 
tlie country. The mountaineers and the peasants, 
armed long before by Ottolini, received the signal 
from the capuchins and the monks, who came to 
preach in the lianjl<^s; they got ready to and 
sack the insurgent towns, and, if they could, mur- 
der the French. From that moment the French 
generals could no longer remain inactive, much as 
they wished to continue neuter. They were too 
well acquainted with the intentions of the moun- 
taineera and of the peasants to suffer them to take 
up arms ; and without wishing to give support to 
either party, they fo\md themselves compelled to in- 
terpose, and to repress that party which entca*tained I 
and declared hostile intentiane against tliemselves. 
Kilmaine immediately ordered general Lahoz, com- 
mander of the Lombard legion, to march towards 
the mountains fcu oppose their arming. Ha had no 
wish, uor was it hia duty, to impede the operationa 
of the Venetian regular troops, if they came to act 
against the insurgent towns j but he would not 
suffer a rising, the result of which was incalculable 
in case of a defeat in Austria. He immediately 
despatched couriers to Bonaparte, atwl sent to 
hasten the march of Victor’s division, which was 
returning from the Papal states. 

The government of Venice, as R always happens 
in every unenlightened governraent, which will not 
prevent danger by granting what is indispensable, 
was alarmed at these events, just ns if they had 
been unforeseen. The Venetian government immedi- 
ately put in motion the troops it had long been 
getting together, and sent them to the towns on the 
right -bank of the Mincio. At the same time, per- 
suaded that the French were the secret influcnco 
to whom they should apply, they addressed them- 
selves to LaVlemaut, t\^e minister of France, in- 
quii’ing whether, in this' extremity of dangci*, the 
republic of Venice could rely on the friendship of 
the directory. Lallemant’s reply was simple, and 
dictated by his position. Ho declared that he had 
no instructions from his government to meet this 
case, which was truej but he added that if the 
Venetian government would introduce into its con- 
stitution such reforms as the time required, lie 
considered that France would cheerfully lend her 
assistance. Lalleinant could not have given any 
otlior answer; for, if France had prolfered her alli- 
ance to Venice against the other powers, she had 
never offered it to hei* against her own subjects; 
and she could not ulfer it to her against them, but 
on condition that ,the government should adopt 
wise and rational principles. The great council of 
Venice deliberated on Lallemaiit’s answer. It i\ns 
several centuries since the proposal of a change of 
constitution had been publicly made. Out of two 
hundred votes it obtained but five. Some fifty 
voices were for adopting some energetic determi- 
nation ; but one hundred and eighty declai’ed in 
favour of a slow and gradual refonn,to be referred 
to less troublous times, in other words, in favour of 
an evasive determination. It was resolved two 
deputies should be immediately sent to Bonapoirte, 


to sound his intentions, and to call for his assist- 
ance. Tliey made selection of oiio of the sages of 
the continent [sagea de terre yerme), J.B. Cornaro, and 
the well-known procurator, Pezaro, whom we have 
already seen so often in the presence of the general. 

The couriers from Kilmaine and the Venetian 
envoys reached Bonaparte at the moment when 
his bold manoeuvres had ensured to him the line 
of the Alps, and had enabled him to make his 
way into the hereditary states. He was at Gorice, 
occupied settling tlie capitulation of Trieste. 
He reedved with unaffected concern intelligence 
of the events that were taking place on his rear, 
and one may very well imagine this, when the 
audacity and tha danger of his march upon Vienna 
is taken into consideration. Besides, his des- 
patches to the directory plainly exhibit the con- 
cern ho felt; and those who have said that he did 
not express his real sentiments in those despatches, 
have not shown great judgment, since he made no 
scruple of avowing his least creditable artifices 
against the Italian governments. But what could 
hb do under sucii circumstances 1 It would not be 
generous in him to forcibly repress the party that 
proclaimed ouv own principles, the very party 
that welcomed and received our armies, and ensure 
the triumph to a party whiph was ready, in case of 
a i*everse, to nniiihilatc our principles and onr 
armies altogether. He resolved to make the most 
of this circumstance, so as to obtain from the 
envoys of Venice the concessions and the relief 
which he had not yet been able to wring from 
them. He received the two envoys with polite- 
ness, and gave them an audience on the 5th Ger- 
minal (March 25), “For me to arm against my 
friends,** said he, “against those who welcome us 
and are ready to defend us, in favour of my ene- 
mies, in favour of those who detest and would 
slaughter us, is quite out of the question. This 
base policy is as far from my heart as from my 
interest. Never will I lend my aid against those 
principles for which France has achieved her re- 
volution, and to which I owe In part tho swooesa of 
my arms. But I offer you once more my friend- 
ship and my advice. Ally yourselves heart and 
hand with France; embrace her principles; make 
those reforms that are indispensably necessary to 
your constitution; then I will answer for every 
tiling, and without using violent measures, to 
which I never can assent, I will obtain by my 
influence over the people of Italy, and by the pro- 
miso of n more rational system, the restoration of 
order and peace. This result would be quite as 
much for your advantage as for mine.’* This lan- 
guage, which was sincere, and the wisdom of 
which needs no demonstration, was by no means 
agreeable to the Venetian envoys, and especially to 
Pezaro. This was not what they wanted: they 
were desiroua that Bonaparte should restore the 
fortresses he had occupied by way of precaution in 
Bergamo, Brescia, and Verona ; that he should sup- 
port the armament of tlie fanatic party against the 
patriotic party, and that he should thus allow an- 
other war like that of Vendee to be raised up 
against him in his rear. This was not the way to 
Come to a mutual understanding. Bonaparte, 
whose disposition was peremptory, behaved _with 
rudeness to the two deputies, and reminding them of 
the pi’OQOedings of the Venetians towards the French 
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army, doclared that ho wgU Iciunv their aecret 
iucliTiatioiis and deaignsi but that he was a match 
for them, and that he had an army in Lombardy 
to look after tliom. The conference grew warm. 
They passed from these quesstions to that of sup- 
plies. Hitherto Venice had fiirnished proviaiona 
for the French army, and she had given Bonaparte 
a good reason for demanding them at her hands by 
supplying the Austrian army. The Venetians 
were desirous that Bonaparte, having entered the 
hereditary states, should no longer have his army 
kept at their expense. This was by no means his 
intention, for he did not mean to require any thing 
of the inhabitants of Austria, so that he might 
conciliate them. The contractors whom Venice 
had secretly employed to supply the French army 
had ceased to send provisions, and the general had 
been obliged to levy requisitions in the Venetian 
states. “ This ia a vicious expedient,” said Bona- 
parte; 'Mt distresses the inhabitant, and affords 
occasion for abominable peculations; this campaign 
will coat me a million a month so long ns this 
campaign lasta^ it will not be a long one. The 
French republic will afterwards settle with )'Ou, 
and will bo better satislied with this million than 
for all the vexation you suffer from tlio roquiai- 
tiona. Besides, you have been supplying all my eno- ; 
miea, you have nfforded thorn an asylum; you should 
do the same foi* mo.” The two oiivoys replied that 
the treasury was impoveriahed. “ If it bo so,” nn- 
awerod 13onapai*te, take mouoyout of the treasury 
of the dulm of Modena, whom you have harboured 
to the detriment of my allies, the Modenoso; got it i 
from the property of the English, of the Uussians, j 
of the Austriaua, of any of my enemies you have ' 
now in safe keeping.” The parties separated in an I 
ill humour, A fresh interview took place ou the 
following day. Bonaparte, who was then in a 
better temper, renewed all his proposals; but Pe- 
zaro did nothing to satisfy him, and merely pro- 
mised to inform the senate of nil his demands. 
Bonaparte, whose irritation could no longer be 
concealed, tlieii grasped the arm of Pezaro, and said, 

“ Now I tell you plainly I know what you are about; 

I know what you are preparing for me; but mark 
me 1 If while I shall be engaged in a distant 
expedition, you murder my sick, if you attack 
my depdta, if you threaten my retreat, you will 
have done for yourselves. What I might forgive 
while in Italy, would be an unpardonable crime 
while 1 am engaged in Austria. If you take up 
arms, you decide either my ruin or your own. 
Consider this, and do not hazard the infirm lion of 
Saint Mark against the fortune of an army which 
would find in its depdts and its hospitals where- 
withal to cross your lagoons and to destroy you.” 
This energetic language frightened, without con- 
vincing, the Venetian envoys, who wrote off at 
once the result of this conference. Bonaparte also 
wrote immediately to Kilniaiiie, ordering him to 
increase his vigilance, to punish the Fi'ench com- 
mandants if they overstepped the bounds of neu- 
trality, and to disarm all the mountaineers and 
peasants. 

Things had gone too far to stop. The insurrec- 
tion of Bergamo had taken place ou the 22nd Von- 
t6sB (March 12), that of Brescia on the 27th 
(March 17), that of Salo on the 4th Germinal 
(March 24). On the 8th Germinal (March 28) 


the town of Crema efTcoted its revolution, and the 
French troops were compelled to engage therein. 
A detachment which preceded Victor’s division, 
returning to Lombardy, presented itself at the 
gates of Crema. It was in a moment of agita- 
tion. The sight of the French troops could not 
fail to inereose the hopes and the boldness of 
the patriots. The Venetian podesta, who was 
frightened, at first refused admission to the French; 
he tlien introduced forty of them, who made them- 
selves masters of the gates of the town, and opened 
them to the rest of the French troops that followed. 
The inhabitants seized the opportunity, rose, and 
sent off the Venetian podesta. The French had 
done this merely to open themselves a passage; the 
patriots took advantage of it to rise. When such 
inclinations exist every thing helps, and the most 
involuntary circumstances have results which in- 
duce a sbsiiicion of concert where nonereally exists. 
Such was tlie situation, of the French, who, there is 
no doubt, peraoii.ally desired the revolution, bub 
who officially observed neutrality. 

The mountaineers and the peasants, excited by 
tho agents of Venice and by the sermons of the 
capuchins, overran the country. The Schivoiiian 
regiments, landed from the lagoons upon tho con- 
tinent, advanced towards tho insurgent towns. 
Kilmaine liaJ issued orders, and sot in motion the 
Lombard legion to disarm the peasants. Several skir- 
mishes had already taken place; villages had been 
burned, and some ponsants seized and disarmed. 
But til© latter, on their park, began to suck the 
towns, and to slaughter the French, whom they 
distinguislied by tlie nauio of Jacobins, Tlioy had ^ 
oven already murdered, in a horrible manner, all 
those whom tliey mot with singly. Thoy first 
effected a counter-revolution at Salo; and there- 
upon a body of tho inhabitants of Bergamo and 
Brescia, supported by a detacliment of the Poles of 
the Lombard legion, immediately marched upon 
Salo to drive away the mountaineers, Some per- 
sons sent to parley were induced to enter the town, 
and were slaughtered; the detachment was sur- 
rounded and beaten. Two liundred Poles were 
taken prisoners and sent to Venice. Tho known 
partisans of the French were seized at Salo, nt 
Verona, and in all the Venetian towns; they were 
confined under the leads, and the state inquisitors, 
emboldened by this petty success, showed them- 
selves inclined to take cruel vengeance, It is 
asserted that it was forbidden to cleanse the canal 
of Orfano, which was appropriated, as it is well 
known, to the horrible purpose of drowning pri- 
soners of state. However, the government of 
Venice, while it was inclined to exhibit the greatest 
severities, strove to deceive general Bonaparte by 
acts of apparent compliance, and granted the mif- 
UoQ a month which he had demanded. The mur- 
der of the French, whenever they could bo found, 
still continued. Their situation became extremely 
critical, and Kilmaine despatched fresh couriers to 
Bonaparte. The latter, when apprised of the 
battle fought by the mountaineers, the events of 
Salo, where two hundred Poles liad been made 
prisoners, the confinement of all those in the in- 
terest of France, and the murders committed upon 
the French, was exceedingly enraged. He immedi- 
ately sent an astounding letter to the senate, in 
which he recapitulated his complaints, and de- 
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Biioh interests to real advantages; that, mi the 
present occasion^ tliey wonlrl treat on a fooling of 
et-iuftlity ; and that Franco and tlio emperor should 
alternately tahe the initiative. 

They then proceeded to the corlalderation of the 
essential questions. The first and most iraportaiit 
ai'Licle was the cession of the Belgie provinces to 
Franco. Austria could no longer think of with- 
holding them. It was first agreed that the em- 
peror should code to France ‘ail the 'Belgie pro- 
vinces; that moreover he should consent, as a 
member of the .Grermanic empire, that Prance 
should extend her frontiers to the Rhine. There 
was a question as to indemnities, and the emperor 
had demanded that sufficient indemnities should be | 
given him either in Germany or in Italy. There 
were two modes of procuring them for him in Ger- 
' many, either by giving him Bavaria, or by aecular- 
irdng acverai ecclesiastical states of the empire. 
The fii'sb idea had more than otice engaged the 
attention of European diplomacy. The second is 
attrihutahl© to Rewbell, who had devised this 
expedient, ns being moat accordant and consistent 
with the spirit of the revolution. In fact, it was 
no longer a time for bishops to be temporal sove- 
reigns, and Rewbell indeed was astute in making 
the ecclesiastical power contribute to the aug- 
mentation the French republic was about to re- 
ceive. But the acquisitions of the emperor ia 
Germany would Ijardly have met with the concur- 
rence of Prussia. Besides, if Bavaria were given 
to him, indemnities would have to be provided for 
the prince to whom it belonged. Lastly, the statefl 
of Geinnany being under the immediate influence 
of the emperor, lie would not gain much by ac- 
quiring them, and he far preferred aggrandise- 
ments in Italy, which really did add new territo- 
ries to hU power. It became tliereforo necessary 
to tbiukof seeking indemnities in Italy. 

Had the immediate restoration of Lombardy to 
the emperor been assented to; if an engagement 
had been entered into for maintaining the republic 
of Venice in its present state, and not permitting 
democracy to advance to the frontiers of the Alps; 
he would instantly have consented to tlie peace, 
and achnowledgecl the Cispadane republic, com- 
posed of the duchy of Modena, the two Legations, 
and Romagna. But to subject Lombardy again 
to the Austrian yoke, Lombardy who showed so 
strimg an attachment; for us, who had made such 
exertions tvnd such sacrifices for us, aUd Whose 
principal inhabitants were so deeply compromised, 
would have been an odious and weak act; for our 
situation allowed us to demaiid more. We were 
therefore bound to ensure the independence of 
Lombardy, and to look in Italy for such indertinities 
as would compensate Austria for the twofold loss 
of Belgium and of Lombardy, Tliero was a very 
simple arrangeinetit, which had more than once 
becurrod to European diploauitista, and bad more 
than once been a subject Of hope to Abstria, and 
of fear to VcTiice; ihis was to indemnify Austria 
with the Venetian states. The Illyrian provinces, 
latria, and the whole of Upper Iteiy^ from the 
Izonzo to the Ogho, formed rich dommions, and 
eouid supply ample indemnities ta Au^ria. The 
manner in which the Venetian, aristocracy bad 

I conducted itself towards France, its constant re- 
fusals to make alliance with her, its secret arma- 
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moats, the evident object of which was to fall uiiou 
the French in case of a reverse, the recent rising 
of tho mountaineers and yicasantB, and the luunlcr 
of French subjects, had filled Bona^jarte with indig- 
nation. Besides, if the emperor, for whom Vouico 
had secretly armed, accepted her spoils, Bonapiirto, 
against whom she had prepared those armaments, 
could not have any scniplo to cede them. After 
all, there would yet be indemnities lei’t to offer to 
Venice. There AVas Lombard}', the cliicby of Mo- 
dena, the Legations of Bologmi, and Ferrara, and 
Romagna, ricli and important provinces, part of 
which formed tlie Cispadauo republic. Venice 
might be indemnified with some of these provinces. 
This arrangement appeared the most suitable; and 
here for the first time w'as laid down the principlo 
of indemnifying Austria with the continental pro- 
vinces of Venice without prejudice to compensating 
Venice with other Italian provinces. 

Recourse was had to Vienna, which was scarcely 
twenty-five leagues distant. This kind of indem- 
nity Was agreed upon; the preliminaries of peace 
were immediately settled and reduced into articles, 
which were to serve as the basis of a definitive 
negotiation. Tim emperor ceded to France all bis 
possessions in the Netherlands, and consented, as a 
member of the empire, that the republic should 
acquire the boundary of tho Rhine. lie further 
renounced Lombardy. As an indemnification fur 
all these cessions, he Avas to receive the Venetian 
continental territories, Illyria, Istrla, and Ujiper 
Italy AS far as the Oglio, Venice remained inde- 
pendent, retaining tlie Ionian islands, and Avas to 
receive compensations taken from the provinces at 
the disposal of France. The emperor acknowledged 
the republics winch were about to be founded in 
Italy. The French army was to retire from the 
Austrian states, and be distributed in canton- 
ments on tho frontiers of those states j that is to 
say, to evacuate Caiinthla and Carniola, and to be 
posted on the Izonzo, and at the outlets of the 
T^rol. All the arrangements relative to the Vene- 
tian provinces and government Avere to be made 
to the mutual satisfaction of Austria and France. 
Two congresses were to bo opened, one at Berne 
for the separate peace Avith the emperor, the other 
in a city of Germany for the peace Avith the empire. 
The peace Avith the emperor was to be concluded in 
thi'ee mouths, otberAvise the preliminaries Avere to 
be annulled. Austria had another poAvcrful reason 
for hastening the conclusion of the definitive treaty, 
and that was to enter into possession as soon aa 
possible of the Venetian provinces, so that the 
French might not have time to propagate revolu- 
tionary ideas in that quarter. 

Bonaparte’s design Avas to dismember the Cispa- 
dane republic, composed of the duchy of Modena, 
the tAVo legations, and Romagna; to unite the 
duchy of Modena Avith Lombardy, and to create 
with them a single republic, having Milan for its 
capital, under the style ol tlie Cisalpine republic, 
from its situation Avith reference to the Alps. He 
then purposed giving the two Legations and Ro- 
magna to Venice, taking care to humble its aristo- 
cracy and to reform its constitution. After this 
fashion there Avould be in Italy two republics allied 
with France, owing their existence to her, and 
inelined to concur in her plana. The Cisalpine 
Avould have the Oglio for its frontier, which it 
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would be easy to fortify. It wuiild uot possess 
MaiJtiia, wliioh, with the Miintiiiui, would coiitinuo 
to belong to the empororj but Pizzighitone on the 
Adda might be made a first-rate fortress; and the 
walls of Bergliamo and Orema might he robiiilt. 
The ropublie of Veniec with her islands, with the 
Dogado and the Poleslno, wliieli Bonaparte would 
do his utmost to preserve for her, with the two 
Legations and Hoinagna, which were to be given to 
her with the province of Massa-Carrara,and the 
Gulf of Spezzia, which was to be added thereto in 
the Mediterranean, would be a maritime power, 
opening on two seas. 

It may be asked why Bonaparte did not avail 
himself of his position to drive the Austrians at 
once from Italy; and why, in particular, he indem- 
nified them at the expense of a neutral power, and 
by an act similar to the partition of Poland. In 
the first place, was it possible entirely to emancipate 
Italy 1 Should we not have had to turn Europe 
Upside down once more before we could bring it 
to consent to the overthrow of the pope, of the king 
of Sardinia, of the grand-duke of Tuscany, of the 
Bourbons of Naples, and of the duke of Parma? 
■\Va8 the French republic in a state to mako tliose 
renewed exertions which such an enterprise would 
have demanded ? Was it not a great thing to 
have sown in this campaign the seeds of liberty, by 
constituting two republics, whence she could not 
fail soon to extend liorself to the romotcat parts of 
the Pouinaula ? The partition of the Venetian 
states did not in any one thing rcacmhle that noto- 
rious outrage with which Europe has boon so fre- 
quently reproacbed. Poland was partitioned by the 
very powers which had made lier to rise, and had 
proinised her theii* aasistance, Venice, to whom 
the French had in all sincerity offered tlieir friend- 
ship, had refused it, and prepared to betray them, 
ami to surprise them hi a moment of danger. If 
she had cause of comphiiiit, it was against the Aus- 
trians, for whose benefit she wished to betray the 
French. Poland was a state wliose limits were 
diatinetly marked on the map of Europe, whose 
independence, if we may so express ouvselves, was 
dictated by its natural position, and wjis of conse- 
quence, so far as the tranquillity of the west was 
concerned; whose constitution, though vicious, was 
liberal; whose citizens, unworthily betrayed, had 
exhibited a noble courage, and deserved the sym- 
pathy of civilized nations. Venice, on the con- 
trary, had no natural territory but her lagoons, for 
her power had never resided in her continental 
possessions; she was not destroyed, because some 
of her provinces were exchanged for others; her 
constitution was the most corrupt in Europe; her 
government was abhorred by her subjects; her 
perfidy and her cowardice gave her no claim to 
sympathy or to existence. There was nothing then 
in the paiTition of the Venetian states that could bo 
compared with the partition of Poland, unless it 
were the manner in which Austria had acted. / 
Besides, before we could be exempted from 
giving such indemnities to the Austrians, we must 
have expelled them from Italy, and this could only 
be done by treating in Vienna itself. But to effect 
this we must have had the concurrence of the 
armies of the Rhine, and Bonaparte bad been 
ivritten to, that they could not take the field in less 
than a month. All that he could have done in this 
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fiitiialiou would have been to fall back, to wait for 
their taking tlie field, which would have exposed 
him to iiumcrous iuconvenicnces ; for it would have 
given time to the archduke to prepare a formidable 
army against liirn, and to Hungary to rise en 
masse and fall upon bis flanks. Moreover, he 
would have been obliged to fall back, and almost 
to acknowledge the imprudent hardihood of liis 
march. In accepting the preliminaries, lie had the 
honour of individually extorting peace; he reaped 
the fruit of his very daring march; he obtained 
conditions which, in the bituntion of Europe, were 
very sidendid, and were, above all, far more ad- 
vantageous than thnse which Imd formed the in- 
structions for Clarke, since they stipulated for the 
line of the Rhine and the Alps, and for a republic 
in Italy. Thus, partly for political and military 
reasons, partly from peraonal considerations, he 
made up his mind to sign the preliminaries. Clarke 
had not yet arrived at head- quarters. With his 
accustomed boldness, and the confidence suggested 
by his reputation, his name, and the general desire 
for peace, Bonaparte overstepped his powers, and 
signed the preliminaries, just as if it were a question 
of a mere urniistice. TJie signature was given at 
Lifoben, on the 29tli Germinal, year V. (April 18, 
17^7.) 

If at this moment he could have known what 
was taking place on the llliinc, lie would not have 
hoen in such a hurry to sign the preliminaries of 
Ldoben; but he knew no more than what had been 
written to him, and he had been informed that the 
inactivity of the army would be protracted. He 
immediately sent off Maasdna to ejury the prelimi- 
naries to Paris. This brave general was the only 
one who had not been sent to carry the colours to 
Paris, and receive the honours of the triumph. 
Bonaparte deemed this a fine opportunity for 
sending him, and one that was worthy of the im- 
portant services which he had rendei’erl. He also 
despatched couriers to the armies of tlie Rhine and 
of the Sambre and Meuse, who travelled througli 
Germany, in order to get thither as quickly as 
possible, and to put an end to all hostilities if they 
had commenced. 

They had in fact commenced at the very time 
while the signature of the preliminaries was taking 
place. Hoclie, long impatient to enter into action, 
was incessantly demanding permission to com- 
mence hostilities. Moreau had hastened to Paris, 
to solicit the funds necessary for the purchase of 
materials for a bridge. It was at last ordered, 
Iloche, at the head of his fine army, debouched by 
Neuwied, while Championnet, with the right wing, 
debouched by DUsseldorf, and marched to Uekerath 
and Altenkirchen. Hoclie attacked the Austrians 
at Heddersdorf, where they had thrown up con- 
siderable intrenchments, killed a great number of 
them, and Look five thousand prisoners. After this 
brilliant action, he advanced rapidly upon Frank- 
fort, always beating Kray, and striving to cut off 
his retreat. He was on the point of surrounding 
him by a skilful manoeuvre, and perhaps of taking 
him, when there came BonapaiTe’s courier, who 
announced tlio signature of tlio pi’eliininaries. 
This circumstance stopped Hoche in the midst 
of hia victorious career, and caused him deep 
mortification, for he once more saw himself 
stopped short in his career. If the couriers had 
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but been, sent first to Paris, be -would bave had 
time to talce Kray and all his army, which would 
have added a glorious exploit to hia life, and have 
had the greatest influence on the aubsequentnegotia- 
tions. While Iloche was advancing thus rapidly 
upon the Nidda, Bcsiiix, who had been authorized 
by Moreau to cross the Rhine, attempted one of 
the boldest actions recorded in the liiatory of the 
war. He had chosen for crossing the Rhine a 
point much lower down than Strashurg. After 
grounding with his troops upon an island of gravel, 
he had at length got to the opposite shore. There : 
he had remained for twenty-four hours, liable to be I 
thrown into the Rhine, and oliliged to contend 
against the whole Austrian array in order to keep , 
his ground in copses and marshes, till the bridge 
was thrown across the river. At length the pas- 
sage WHS effected j the Austrians l\ad been pur- 
sued into the Black mountains, and some part of 
their baggage seized. Here also the army was 
stopped amidst its sucCesaea by tlie courier sent 
from L^oben j and it was much to bo regretted 
that the false statements Bent to Bonaparte should 
have determined him to sign so soon. 

The couriers next arrived at Paris, where they 
gave great joy to those who wished for peace, but 
not to the directory, who, deeming our situation 
commanding, was sorry to see that it had nob been 
turned to better account, Lar^vellih’e and Rew- 
bell, as philosophers, desired the entire emaucipa- 
tion of Italy j Barras, like a llery revolutionist, 
wished that the republic should humble the powers; 
Carnot, who for some time past affected modera- 
tion, and who generally supported the views of the 
opposition, approved of the peace, and argued that, 
in order to make it durable, the emperor should not 
be too much humiliated. Warm discussions on the 
subject of the preliminaries took place in the direc- 
tory 5 iievcrtlieless, in order not to alienate public 
opinion, and not to appear to be desirous of over- 
lasting war, it was decided that the basis esta- 
blished at L^oben should be approved of. 

During these occurrences on the Rhine and in 
France, important events were bursting forth in 
Italy. We have already observed that Bonaparte, 
who had received intelligence of the disturbances 
which agitated the Venetian states, of the rising of 
the mountaineers against the towns, of the check 
of the Brescians before Salo, of the capture of the 
two hundred Poles, of the murder of a great num- 
ber of Frenchmen, and of the imprisonment of all 
their partisans, had written at Leoben n letter ex- 
{ircasing the utmost indignation to the Venetian 
senate. He had ordered Junot, his aid-de-camp, 
to read it himself to the senate, and then to de- 
mand the liberation of all the prisoners, as well as 
that search should be made for tho murderers who 
were to be delivered over to the French ; and he 
, further ordered him to quit Venice immediately, 
at tho sarao time po.sting up a declaration of war 
if complete satisfaction were not granted, Junot 
was introduced to the senate on the 2t3ih Germinal 
(April 15). He read the threatening letter of his 
general, and he conducted himself with all tho 
rudeness of a soldier so peculiar to a soldier of 
fortune. He was answered, that the ainnaments 
that had been prepared had for their object nothing 
' else than the maintenance of subordination in the 
“ territories of the republic ; that if murders bad 


been committed, it was an accidont they could not 
have prevented, but for whicli amends should be 
made. Junot would not be put off witli om^)ty 
words. He threatened to post up the declaration 
of war unless they instantly released the state- 
prisoners and the Poles, and unless orders were 
given for disarming the mountaineers, and for fol- 
lowing up all those who had committed the mur- 
ders. At hist they contrived to pacify Junot, 
and it was settled with him and the French minis- 
ter, Lailcraant, that the senate should write to 
general Bonaparte, and send two deputies to 
arrange witli him as to the amends he would re- 
quire to be made. The two dej)Uties appointed 
were Fi*aiici3 Donat and Leopold Jiistiniani. 

But in the mean time the agitation in the Vene- 
tian states continued. Tlie towns were still in 
hostility with the country and mountaineer popu- 
lation. The agents of the aristocratic and monkish 
party spread the grossest misrepresentations re- 
lative to the fate of the French army in Austria, 
They asserted that it had been surruimdcd and 
destroyed, and they relied upon two facts as sup- 
porting their false intolligenco. Bonaparte, in 
drawing closer to him the two corps of Jcmbertaiid 
Bernadotte, which he had ordered to march, the one 
tlirough the Tyrol, the other through Carniola, 
had exposed bis wings, Jouberb bad beaten and 
driven Kerpen beyond the Alps ; but ho had left 
Laudolm in a part of the Tyrol, from whence the 
latter had soon reappeared, raising the whole loyal 
population of those mountains, and dcscondiiig the 
Adige, to proceed to Verona. General Servier left 
with twelve hundred men to guard the Tyrol, 
retired foot by foot upon Verona, to seek refuge 
I with the French troops remaining in Upper Italy, 
i At the same time, a division of tlie .same strength, 
loft in Caniola, retired before the Croats, who hail 
risen like the Tyrolese, and fell back upon Palma 
Nova. These were matters of no great importance, 
and Lallemant, the French minister, strove to de- 
monstrate their unimportance to the Venetian go- 
vernment, that it might desist from further acts of 
imprudence; but all these arguments were of no 
force; and at the very time that Bonaparte was com- 
pelling the Austrian plenipotentiaries to come to 
Ills head-quarters to treat, it was reported in the 
Venetian states that he was beaten, surrounded, and 
must inevitjibly perish in hia hare-brained expedi- 
tion. The party hostile to the French and to the re- 
volution, at tlie head of which were aevertal membera 
of the Venetian government, withoutthe government 
appearing to be identified with it, was in higher 
spirits than ever. At Verona, the agitation was 
particularly violent. This, the most important city 
of the Venetian states, was the first exposed to the 
revolutionary contagion, for it stood next to Salo 
upon the line of the insurgent tow’ns. The Venetians 
were extremely desirous to save it, and to drive 
tho French from it. Every thing seemed fo concur 
favorably for them in this respect, not so much the 
inclinations of the inhabitants, as tbo great con- 
coui*sc of the mountaineers, and the approach of 
general Laudohn. There were already in the city 
Italian and Sclavonian troops in the service of 
Venice. More were advancing towards the place, 
and very aoou all the communications with the 
neighbouring towns W’ere occupied. General Bal- 
laud, who commanded tho French garrison ’ ai 
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Vorona, found liimaclf out off from the otlier com- 
inantlants poatod in tlie eiiviroua. More ihnn 
twenty thousand mountainoora overran the country. 
The Fronoh doLachmenta wcro attacked on the 
roads; Capuchins preached to the populace in the 
streets, and a false manifesto of the podesta of 
Verona was circulated, for tlie purpose of exciting 
tlie people to slaughter the French. This manifesto 
was a forgery, and the name of BatagUa, subscrihed 
thereto, is enough to prove Us falsitj^; but it did 
not til© less fail to add to the general excitement. 
At length, a communication emanating from the 
leaders of the pai'Ly in Verona informed general 
Laudohn that he might approach, and that they 
were going to deliver the citadel to him. It was 
on the 2Gtli and 27fch Germinal (April 16 and 16) 
that all this took place. There were no news from 
L(?oben, and the moment in fact appeared most 
suitably chosen for an outbrcalt. 

General Balland Itept upon his guard. He had 
given his troops orders to retire into the fortifica- 
tions on the first signal. Ho complained to the 
Venetian authorities tjf the treatment experienced 
by the T'reuch, and particularly of the preparations 
whicli he saw making; but he obtaiued only evasive 
I replies, and no real batiafnctlou. Ha wrote to 
Mantua and to Milan asking for assistance, and 
hold hiiiisolf ready to retire into the fortifications. 
On the 28tli Germinal (April 17), which was 
Eaatrr Monday, an extraordinary agitation was 
exhiliited in Verona; Ijanda of peasants entered, 
alioutiiig, “ Death to tho Jacobins 1” Balland 
withdrew his troops into tho fortifications, loft 
mere detachnienLa at the gates, and gave notice 
that on the first act of violence he would tiro 
upon tho city. But about noon wliistlings woro 
heard in the streets: tho people fell upon tho 
Frencli; armed bands attacked tlie detachments 
left to guard tho gates, and butchered those who 
had not time to regain the forts. A set of ferocious 
wretches flew upon those Frenchmen whose duties 
kept tliem in Verona, stabbed them with daggers, 
and threw thorn into theAdige. Even the hospitals 
were not spared, and they were stained with 
the blood of some of the patients. In the mean 
time those who could get away, but had not time to 
run to the fortificatious, fled to tho govex'nraent- 
house, where the Venetian authorities afforded 
them an asylum, in order that the massacre might 
not appear to be tlieir doing. Already moro than 
four huiidred unfortunate persons had perished, 

‘ and the French gavrison could not contain itself 
for rage at seeing the French slaughtered, and 
their bodies floating at a distance upon the Adige. 
General Balland immediately gave tho order to i 
fire, and showered cannon-balls upon the city. He 
could have reduced it to ashes. But although the 
mountaineers who had entered concerned them- 
selves but little about this, the inhabitants and the 
Venetian magistrates resolved to come to some 
terms in order to save their city. They sent a flag 
of truce to general Balland, in order to come to some 
understanding with him, and to stop further damage. 
General Balland consented to hear what they had 
to say, with a view to save the unhappy individuals 
who had taken refuge in the government-palace, 
and who wei’e threatened with revenge for all t))e 
damage done to the city. Among the number were 
women and children belonging to the officers of the 


civil ndminiatratiDus, and patients escaped from 
thohoftpitaks; and it was of imporfauce tu put thorn 
out of the reach of danger. Balland iiiKisted that 
they should b© delivered up to him immediately, that 
they should turn tho mountaineers and the Scla- 
voninn regiments out of the town, that they aliould 
disarm the populace, and that some of the Venetian 
magistrates should be given him as liostagea and 
guarantees for the submission of the city. The 
bearers of the flag of true© desired that an officer 
should go to the governnicut-palace to treat. The 
brave brigadier-general {dief de brigade) Beaupoil, 
had the courage to undertake this. Having made hia 
way through the furious populace, who would have 
torn him in pieces, he came before the Venetian 
authorities. The whole night waspafefeed in vain dis- 
cussions with i\\ei proreditore and the pudei>ta, with- 
out being able to come to auy uiiderstiinding. They 
would not disarm, they would not give hostages, they 
wanted guarantees agAinst the vengeance tlmt 
gencnil Bonaparte would not fail to take on the 
rebellious city. But during this parley, the agree- 
ment not to firO during these conferences was 
violated by tlie J'erocions hordes that had taken 
possession of Verona; they exchanged a fire of 
musketi'y with the forts, and our troops made oc- 
casional sallies. Next morning, the 20th Gcniunal 
(April 18), Beaupoil returned to the forte, exposed 
to the greatest possible dangern, without liaviiig 
gained any thing. It was now learned tlmt tho 
Venetian luagistratos, unable to keej) tho furioua 
multitude within bounds, liad disapjicarod. The 
firing of muBkotry against the fort wiib renewed. 
General Balland then ordered tliu firing to bo re- 
newed, luid kept up a most heavy eaunonado-firo 
upon tlio city. It was on fire in scvoral places. 
Some of the principal inhabitanta were collected at 
the government-palace in order to take the govern- 
ment of the city in the absence of the authorities. 
Afresh parley took nlucc; it waa agreed that the 
firing should ceaae;'^but this agreement waa not 
hotter adhered to by the insurgexitH than the pre- 
vious, for the insurgents kept up an incessant fire 
upon tho fortifications. The savage peasants who 
covered the country fell upon the garrison of the 
fort of La Chiusa, situated on the Adige, and killed 
every body there. They treated the French scat- 
tered in the villages around Verona ia the same 
manner. 

But the moment of vengeance '^vas not long de- 
feiTed. Couriers had been despatched from all 
quarters to put general ICilmaiiie on hia guard. 
Troops were coining in from all quarters. Kil- 
raaiuo gave orders to general Chabran to march 
immediately with twelve hundred men ; to Lahoz, 
commander of the Lombard legion, to advance with 
eight hundred^ and to generals V ictor and Baraguay 
dHIilliers, to march with their divisions. While 
the troops were executing these movements, general 
Laudohn, receiving intelligence of the signature 
of the preliminaries, halted upon the Adige, 
After .a sanguinary battle, which general Chabran 
had to fight with the Venetian ti’oops, tlie city of 
Verona waa .surrounded on all sides, and then tho 
furious iWetchea who Ji^^d massaci'ed the French 
after the most atrocious violence, now exliibited 
the most abject feeling. They had never ceased 
to alternately parley and fire from the 1st to the 
6th Flor^al (April 20 — 26). The Venetian magis- 
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tvatea had again made their appeai'ance j they stiU ( 
wanted guarantees against the vengeance which s 
threatened them ; twenty-fonr "hours were given j 
them to decide ; they agnin disappeared. A pro- j 
visional Tcnanicipality supplied , their place, and on ’ 
seeing the French troops masters of the city and 1 
ready to reduce it to ashes, it surrendered uneon- 1 
ditionally. General Kilnmine did what he could to i 
])revent pillage, hut he could not save the Mont de i 
PiHt'y which was partly plundered. He ordered I 
some of the known leaders of the insurrection, ! 
taken in arms, to be shot ; lie imposed upon the 
city a levy of eleven hundred thousand francs, for 
the pay of the army, and sent out his cavalry upon 
ail tho roads to disarm the peasants, and to cut 
down those wlio resisted. He then exerted liimself 
to restore order, and immediately despatched a 
report to the general-in-chief, awaiting his orders 
with regard to the rebel city. Such were the mas- 
sacres known by the name of the Veronese Easter 
(Pdiywcs Vtronais&s). 

"While this incident was taking place at Verona, 
an act still more odious, if possible, was committed 
in Venice itself. There was a regulation which 
prohibited armed vessels of the belligerent powers 
to enter tiio port of Lido. A lugger, commanded 
by captain Laugicr, belonging to the French flotilla 
in the Adriatic, chased by Austrian frigates, had 
taken shelter under the batteries of Lido, and had 
saluted them with nine guns. He was ordered to 
sheer off, notwithstanding the weather, and the 
enemy’s ships that were in pursuit of him. He 
was goi^ to obey, when, without giving him time 
to get of^ the batteries fired upon the unfortunate 
vessel, and riddled her without mercy. Captain 
Laugier, with a generous self-devotion, made his 
crew go down into the hold, and went himself upon 
deck with a speaking-trumpet to make himself 
heard and repeat that he was getting away, but he ' 
fell dead upon the deck with two of his crew. At 
the same moment the lugger Was boarded by some 
Venetian boats, manned by Sclavonians, who rushed 
upon deck and murdered the crow, with the excep- 
tion of two or three unfortunate men, who were 
carried to Veiuce. This deplorable event happened 
on the 4th Flor^al (April 23). 

At this mciment news armed not only of the 
massacres at Verona, but of the cajiture of that city, 
and of the signature of the preliminaries. The 
government found itself completely compromised, 
and could no longer reckon upon the ruin of gene- 
ral Bonaparte, who, so far from being sun’ounded 
and beaten, was on the contrary victorious, and 
had just been dictating a peace to Austria, It was 
now going to face that all-powerful general, whose 
ailiancQ it had refused, and whose soldiers it h.ad 
been murdering. Tiie government, in fact, was 
completely terrified. That H had officially ordered 
either the massacres at Verona or the cruelties pei*- 
petrated at the port of Lido, was by no means pro- 
bable; and no one who is acquainted with the 
usual course pursued by govemraents under tho 
influence of factions can suppose this to have been 
the case. Governments so circumstanced have i\o 
occasion to give orders for the execution of wlrnt 
they wish ; all they have to do is to remove all 
restraint from that faction in whoso sentiments they 
participate. They surrender their appliances to 
the faction, and thus make it the instrument of 


doing what they daro not do thcmsolvos. Tho in- 
surgents of Verona had cannon ; they were sup- 
ported by Venetian regular regimonls. Ottolini, 
podesta of Bergamo, had been supplied wholesale 
with all that was necessary for arming the pcasauta ; 
thus, after furnishing the means, the govcninient 
had only to suffer them to be employed ; and this 
is the way in which it behaved, In the fivbt mo- 
ment, however, it acted without consideration, 
by rewarding the coramaudaut of the Lido, for 
having, as it said, made the laws of Venice to be 
respected. It could not, therefore, flatter itself 
with the hope that available excuses could be 
tendered to general Bonaparte. It sent fresh in- 
structions to the two deputies, Donat and Justiniani, 
who were at first directed only to reply to the de- 
mands made by Juuot on the 26tli Germinal (April 
13). As yet the occurrences at Verona and the 
Lido were not known ; but now the two deputies 
had a very different task to perform, and very dif- 
ferent events to explain. They advanced amidst 
sliouts of joy excited by the news of the peace, and 
they soon comprehended that they alone liad cause 
to be sad amidst these important events. They 
learned on the road that Bonaparte, to punish 
them for the refusal of his alliance, for their severity 
to hia partisans, and for some individual murders 
committed upon the French, had ceded part of 
their territones to Austria, Wliat would be dune 
when he should be acquainted with the atrocious 
circumstances wliich had since occurred I 
Bonaparte wasalready on his return from L^oben, 
and, according to the teuour of the preliminaries, 
retreated with his army towards the Alps and the 
Izonzo, They found himatGratz, and were intro- 
duced to him on the 6th Flordal (April 25). At 
this moment he had heard only of the massacres 

• at Verona, which had begun on tJie 20th Germinal 
! (April 17), and not of the affair of the Lido, which 
; took place on the 4tli Flordul (April 23). Thoy 
> had fortified themselves with a letter from a brother 
i of the general’s, in order that they might be the 

• more graciously received. They came trembling 
5 into tlie presence of that man “ truly extraordi- 
l navy,” aa they said, '' for the vivacity of his imagi- 
nation, the promptness of his understanding, and 

j the invincible force of his comprehenBion*.” He 
, received them politely, and, repressing his indigna- 
j tion, peraiitted them to explain tliemaelves at great 
, length. Then breaking silence, ho thus addressed 

- them, " Are my pnsoners released 1 Are tlie mur- 
i derere punished 1 Are the peasants disarmed 1 I 
1 want no empty professions; my soldiers have been 
3 massacred; signal vengeance must bo taken fox* 
3 this.” The two envoys would have reverted to the 
1 circumstances wliich had obliged tliem to provide 
B against the msurrection, to the disorders insepa- 
1 rablc from such events, to the difficulty of discovei’- 

- ing the real murderers. ** A government so well 

- served by spies as yours,” replied Bonaparte 
B sharply, ought to hnow the I’eaJ instigators of 
0 those murders, At any rate, I well know that it is 
:i as contemptible as it is despicable, and that it can- 

0 not now disarm, those whom it has set in motion.- 
t I will myself disarm them, I have made peace. 

1 I have eighty thousand men ; I will break up 
f • Veramente originale, ma ferae non pii che per Tlvaclti 
® d' imaginazlone, rabuslezza invincibUe di BcuflUiento, ed 
f agtlUi vel lavvisorlo estemamente. 
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yom* leads. Venice shall find a second Attila in 
rae. I will have no inquisition, no golden buo)c^ 
those are iiiKStitutioiia nf the barbarous ngqg. Your 
government is too aged by iav; it can no longer 
stand. When 1 was at Gorlce, 1 offered M, Peziiro 
niy alliance and good counsel. lie rejected them. 
You were waiting for my return to cut oft* my re- 
treat; well, hero I am. I will no longer paidey; 
I am determined to lay down the law. If you have 
nothing else to tell me, I can only say that you may 
retire.” 

These words, uttered with great indignation, 
prostrated tho Venetian envoys. They solicited a 
second interview, but they could not draw any other 
expressions from the general, who persisted in his 
intentions, and whose evident determination it was 
to give law to Venice, and to destroy by force an 
aristocracy whom he could not bring to reform it- 
self in pursuance of his advice. But they had 
soon additional cause for apprehension, when they 
became acquainted with the particulars of the 
massacres at Verona, and especially with the do- 
tcstable cruelty committed in the port of Lido, 
Not daring to make their appearance before Bona- 
parte, they veutuvod to write him a most submis- 
sivo letter, offering him eVory explanation he could 
dosiro. ‘‘I cannot receive you,” ho replied, 
** covered all over as you are with French blood; 
I will hearken to you when you have delivered to 
me the tlu'oe stato-iiiquisitors, tho commandant of 
tho Lido, and tlio officer wlio has the conductof the 
Venetian police.” However, as they had received 
a recent courier relative to tlie event at the Lido, 
he eoiiBontod to see them, but refused to listen to 
any proposal, till they had delivered up to him 
tho persons whom ho demanded. ‘The two Vene- 
tians, then seeking to avail themselves of a faculty 
the republic Imd frequently employed with eftect, 
endeavoured lo propose to him a reparation of 
anrjtlier kind. No, no,” replied the irritated 
general; you were to cover your beach with 
gold, air your treasures, all the treasures of Peru, 
could not pay for the blood of one of my soldiers. 

Bonaparte dismissed them. It was' tho 13th 
Flordal (May 2). Ho immediately issued a procla- 
mation of war against Venice. The French con- 
stitution did not permit either the directory or the 
generals to declare war, but it authorized fcliem to 
repel hostilities already commenced, Bonaparte, 
supporting himself upon this authority and upon 
the events at Verona and at the Lido, declared 
that hostilities had commenced ; gave notice to 
Lallemant, the minister, to quit Venice; took down 
the lion of Saint Mark in all the coiithiental pro- 
vinces ; caused the towns to be municipalized ; 
proclaimed every where the overthrow of the 
Venetian government ; and iri the interval of the 
march of his troops on their return from Austria, 
he ordered general Kilmaine to proceed with the 
divisions of Baraguay-c^Hilliets and Victor to the 
border of the lagoons. His determinatiohd, as 
prompt as his attgeb, were instantly executed. In 
the twinicling of ail eye, the ancient lion of Saint 
Mark disappeared every where between the banks 
of the Tzoiizo and those of the Mincio, and ^yas 
replaced by the tree of liberty. Military were on 
their road from all quarters, and the French can- 
non roared on those shores which for a long time 
had never heard the cannon of an hostile force. 


The ancient city of Venice, seated amidst her 
lagoons, could still present almost Insuperable diffi- 
culties even to the general who had just liumbied 
Austria. All her hi goons woi’o protected. She 
Iiad thirty-seven galleys, and one hundred and 
aixty-ciglit gun-boats, carrying seven hundred and 
fifty guns and eight thousaml five hundred seamen 
or guiiner.s. She had a garrison of three thousand 
five hundred Italians and eleven thousand Scla- 
voniaiis, provisions for eight months, fresh water 
for two, and tho means of renewing these supplies. 
We were not masters of the sea ; wo had no gun- 
boats for crossing tho lagoons ; we should be 
obliged to proceed sounding as we went along 
those unknown canals and under the fire of in- 
numerable batteries. Brave and daring as the 
conquerors of Italy were, they might yet be 
friatrated by such obstacles, and condemned to a 
siege of several months. And how many events 
might not a delay of several months bring about ! 
Austria, at present repulsed, might reject the 
preliminaries, enter the lists again, and give rise 
to fresh chances. 

But if the military situation of Venice presented 
resources, her mlernal state did not allow an ener- 
getic use to be made of them. Like all worn-out 
bodies, this aristocracy was divided. Tt had neither 
tho samo interests or even tho hivnie sentiments. The 
upper nobility, possessing the public offices and 
honours, and having groat weal that its disposal, had 
less ignorance and fewer prejudices and pabsions 
than the lower nobility; it had, above all, the ambi- 
tion of power. The mass of tho nobility, excluded 
from public employmenls, living ns stato-peii- 
sioner.s, ignorant and violent, possessed genuine 
aristocratic prejudices. In conjunction with the 
priests, it excited the people to whom they be- 
longed, as happens in every state where the middle 
class is not yot sufTiciontly powerful to get the 
nobility to identify itself with that class. The 
Venetian populace, composed of seamen and ar- 
tisans, coarse, superstitious, and half-savage, were 
ready to indulge in every possible excess. The | 
middle class, composea 01 merchants, tradesmen I 
lawyers, physicians, &C .3 wished, as in every other ‘ 
place it does, for the establishment of civil equality, 
rejoiced at the approach of the French, but durst 
not give vent to its joy, on seeing before its face a 
populace capable of being stimulated to the greatest 
excesses before a revolution were effected. Lastly, 
to all these discordant elements was added another 
not less dangerous. The Venetian government was 
served by Sclavonians. This barbarous soldiery, 
alien to the people of Venice, and frequently in 
hostility with them, were on the look-out for au 
opportunity to satisfy their love of pillage, without 
caring to serve one party nr the other. 

Such was the internal state of things at Venice. 
That superannuated body was ready to fall to 
pieces. The great, in possession of the govern- 
ment, were alarmed at the very idea of contending 
with such a warrior as Bonaparte; and although 
Venice could have stood out without any great 
difficulty, they could not face without consternation 
the horrors of a Siege ; the violences to which both 
parties, highly exasperated, would not fail to aban- 
don themselves ; the excesses in which the Scla- 
voniiui soldiery might indulge; the dangers to which 
Venice, with her maritime and commercial eata- ' 
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bliflhmquts would be exposed: they were, above all, 
apprehensive lest their possessions, all situated on 
tlia continent {terre should be sequestrated 

by Bonaparte, and threatened with confiscation. 
They even, had fears on account of the pensions 
up(jn which the reduced nobility subsisted, and 
, which would be lost, if, pushing the contest to ex- 
treii^ity, they exposed themselves to a revolution. 
They conceived that hy negotiating, they might 
save the ancient institutions of Venice by reforms ; 
retain the power which is always confirmed to 
those who are accustomed to wield it j save their 
estates, and the peiisions of the reduced nobility; 
and spare the city of Venice the horrors of sack 
and pillage. These men, consequently, who neither 
possessed the energy of tlicir ancestors or the pas- 
sions of the mass of the nobility, were for treating 
with the enemy. The principal members of the 
government assembled at the doge’s. These were 
the six councillors of the doge, tlie three presidents 
of the criminal tribunal of forty, the six gr.and sages, 
the live grand sages of the Urnt firmay the five sages 
of the orders, the eluvou sages taken from the eoun- 
eiJ, the three chiefs of the council of ten, and the 
three avogadors. The object of this meeting, which 
was of an extraordluavy nature, and even against all 
usage, was to provide for the safety of Venice. Every 
member of the assembly was in the utmost conster- 
nation. The doge, broken by age, his eyes dimmed 
with tears, said that they were not sure of sleep- 
ing the next night quietly in their beds. Each had 
different nieusures to suggest. One member was for 
employing Haller tfie banker to corrupt Bonaparte. . 
This was judged ridiculous and useless. Besides, 
the ambassador Q,uiriu had orders to do whatever 
could be done in Paris, and even to buy votes in 
the directory, were it practicable. Others proposed 
that they should defend themselves. This proposal 
was deemed inapplicable, and as emanating from 
young and inexperienced minds. At length it was 
decided to propose to the great council a refomri of 
the coustitutiou, in order by this means to appease 
Bonaparte. The great council, composed in gene- 
ral of all the nobility, and representing theVenetiau 
nation, was convoked. Six liimdred and nineteen 
members, that is, rather moi'e than half, were pre- 
sent, The proposition was made amidst a mournful 
silence. This question had already been discussed 
in con&oquenco of a communication from Laiiemant, 
the minister, to the senate, and it had been voted 
to refer the reforms to some other time. But on 
this occasion every one was sensible that it was no 
longer practicable to have recourse to dilatory niea- 
sui'ca. The doge’s proposition was adopted by five 
hundred and ninety-eight votes. It purported tiiat 
two comini&saries, to be sent by the senate, should 
be authorized to negotiate witii general Bonaparte, 
and even to treat of objects within the compotence 
of the great coiuicil,thatis, of constitutioual objects, 
subject to ratification. 

The two commissaries set out immediately, and 
found Bonaparte on the border of the lagoons, at 
the bridge of Marghera. He was arranging his 
troops, and the French artillerymen were already 
exchanging bfills with the Venetian gun-boats. The 
two comza^ioners delivered to him the resolution 
of the great council. For a moment he appeared 
iStruck witlv their determination ; tlieu^ resuming a 
rough tone, he said to them, "And are tlie tliree 


state-inquisitors and the commandant of the Lido 
in confinement? I must have their heads. No’ 
treaty till French blood has been avenged. 1 
fear not your lapons. I find them just wliat J 
expected. In fiitecn days I shall be at Venice. 
Your noble.«3 shall not escape death except by going 
like the French emigrants, find dragging their 
mkery all over die world.” The two coumiissiou- 
ei*s did their utmost to gain a few days’ respite, 
in order to obtain the consent of the council to the 
repai*ation he desired, lie would not grant more 
than twenty -four hours. He nevertheless consented 
to grant a suspension of arms for six days, to give 
the Venetian commissaries time to rejoin him at 
Mantua, with tho adherence of the great council to 
all the conditions which he imposed. 

Bonaparte, satisfied with having struck terror 
into the Venetians, had no intention of coming to 
real hostilities, because he was aware of tlie diffi- 
culty of carrying the lagoons, and he foresaw the 
interference of Austria- One article of the pre- 
liminaries purpot'tod that every thing which con- 
cerned Venice should be the subject of an amica- 
ble arrangement between France and Aiisti'ia. If 
he entered by main force, complaints of tho viola- 
I tiou of the preUminaries would b© made at Vionnaj 
I and in any case it would suit liim bettor to induce 
them to submit. Satisfied with Jiaving terrified 
them, he set out for Mantua and Milan, not doubt- 
ing that they would soon follow, to make their full 
and entire submission. 

The assembly of all the members of the govern- 
ment, already formed at tho doge’s, met afresh to 
receive the report of the commissaries. There 
were no longer any means of resisting the deniiiiids 
of the general; they were obliged to consent to 
them all, for the danger daily became more immi- 
nent. It was said that the citizens were conspi- 
ring, and intended to murder the nobility; and that 
the Sclavonians would avail themselves of the 
occ.'ision to pillage the city. It was agreed to 
submit a new proposition to the great council, 
tending to accede to all that general Bonaparte 
demanded. On tlie 15Lh Floreal (May 4) the 
grand council was again convened, By a majority 
of seven hundred and four voices to ten, it decided 
that tlie commissaries should be authorized to 
negotiate on the subjoet of every one of the condi- 
tions witli general Bonaparte, and that proceedings 
should be immediately commenced against the 
three state-inquisitors and the commandant of the 
Lido. 

The commissaries, furnished with new powei*s, 
followed Bonaparte to Milan, to lay the proud ; 
constitution of Venice at his feet. But six days I 
were not sufficient, and tfie truce had nearly ex- I 
pired before they could come to an arrangement ! 
with die general, During tliis interval tlie con- i 
stcruatipn kept increasing in Venice. At one mo- 
ment the teiTor was so great, that the commandant 
of the lagoons was authorized to capitulate to the 
French generals,, invested with the command in 
the absence of Bonaparte, The government merely 
recommended to him the independence of the re- 
public, religion, tlie protection of persons and of 
the foreigu ambassadors, public and private pro- 
perty, the mint, the bank, the arsenal, and the 
archivea. An extension of the truce was, how- 
ever, obtained from the French generals, in order 
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to fillow the Venetiau envoys time to negotiate 
with Bonaparte. 

The iiri'cat of the throe state-inqniaitors had 
disorganized the police of Venice. I’lio moat in- 
fluential persona among the citizens put themselves 
in motion, and oponly manifested an intention of 
hestirring themselves for the purpose of luistonin^ 
tiie fall of the aristocracy. They were constantly 
with Villetard, the French chargd d’affaires, who 
had remained at Venice after the departure of 
the minister Lallemant, and who was an ardent 
patriot. They sought and hoped to And in him 
one who would forward their designs. At the 
same time, the Sclavonians were in a state of in- 
subordination, which afforded reason to apprehend 
the most horrible excesses. They had come to 
blows witli the Venetian populace, and the citizens 
seemed even to excite these disturbances, which 
produced division among the forces of the aristo- 
cratic party. The 20th Flordal {May 9) the gene- 
ral alarm reached its highest pitcli. Two very 
influential members of the revolutionary party, by 
name Spada and Zorzi, entered into communica- 
tion with soma of the members of the extraoi*di- 
nary meeting convened at the doge’s. • They in- 
sinuated that they ought to address themselves to 
the Frenclj diargd d’aifaires, and to have some 
understanding with him as to tlio inciins of pre- 
serving Venioo from the calamitioa which threat- 
ened her. Donat and Bataglia, two patricians, 
whom wo have already observed as appearing 
before tlio public, addrcs.sed themsolvos to Ville- 
tard on the tlth of May. Tlujy ashed him wlmt 
would bo, in the present perilous state of things, 
the most proper course to bo taken for saving 
Venice. The latter replied, that ho had no autho- 
rity whatever from the eoinnmnderdn-chtof to treat, 
but that, if they asked for lua private opinion, ho 
should advise the following measures j tlie put- 
ting on board and sending away the Sclavonians; the 
institution of a municipal guard; the introduction of 
four tiiousaiid French into Venice, and the occupa- 
tion by them of all the fortified points; the aboli- 
tion of the ancient government, and the formation, 
in its stead, of a municipality of thirty-six mem- 
bers, chosen from among ail classes, with the pre- 
sent doge for mayor; und the liberation of all 
prisoners coniined on account of their opinions. 
Villetard added, that on these terms Bonaparte 
would, no doubt, pax‘don the three state-inquisitors 
and the commandant of the Lido. 

These propositions wero submitted to the council 
assembled at the doge, ’a. They were extremely 
severe, inasmuch as they involved a complete revo- 
lution in Venice. But the heads of the government 
dreaded a revolution stained with blood, tlirough 
tlie designs of the reforming party, the popular 
violence, and the cupidity of the Sclavonians. Two 
of the council most firmly stood out. Pezaro said 
that they ought to retix’e to Switzerland, rather 
than themselves complete the ruin of the ancient 
Venetian government. The opposition, however, 
was divei'ted, and it was resolved that the propo-‘ 
aition should be presented to the great council. The 
convocation was summoued for the 23d Fiordal 
(May 12). In the mean time they paid off the 
Sclavonians who were sent on ship-board to be sent 
back to Dalmatia. A contrary wind, however, pre- 
vented them from leaving the harbour, and their 


presonro in the waters of Vcidco did nothing clso 
than keep up tho ])rovailing agitation and terror. 
On the 2.3rtl Flordal (May 12) the great council 
was soleiimly assembled for tlie purpo.se of voting 
the abolition of this ancient aristocracy. An im- 
mense concourse of people was collected. On the 
one hand was perceived the citizen class in liigh 
glee at witnessing at length tlie extinction of the 
power of their masters; and on the other, the popu- 
lace, excited by the nobility, were ready to rush 
upon those whom, it considered as the instigators 
of this revolution. The doge in tears addressed the 
assembly, and proposed that he should abdicate 
the sovex’Gignty. They were about to deliberate, 
when reports of musketry were heard. The nobi- 
lity conceived themselves threatened with a mas- 
sacre. “To the vote ! To the vote !” w.as shouted 
on all sides. Five hundred and twelve voices voted 
the abolition of the old government. According to 
the statutes, there should have been six hundred. 
There were twelve negative votes, and five alto- 
gether void. The great council surrendered tho 
sovereignty of the entire Venetian nation ; it voted 
tho matitntioii of a municipality, and the establish- 
ment of a provisional government, composed of 
deputies of all the Venetian states ; it consolidated 
the public debt and tbe peiisinns granted to the 
poor nobles, and decreed the admission of I'Vench 
troops into Venieo, No sooner were those rcftolu- 
tious adopted, than a flag was hoisted from a win- 
dow of the palace. On seeing this, tlio citizens 
wore delighted; but the miragod pnpulaco, bearing 
the image of St. Mark, disjieraed themselves ovor 
the streets of Venice, and attacked tho houses of 
those inhabitants accused of having wrung this 
dotermination froni the Vcuotiiui nobility, Tho 
houses of Spada and Zorzi wero pillaged and 
sacked : tho uproar was at its height, and a ter- 
rible convulsion was apprehended. Meanwhile, a 
certain number of the inhahitauta, desirous of pre- 
serving tlio public tranquillity, assembled, placed 
at their head an old Maltese general, named Salom- 
beiii, wlio h.ad been long persecuted by tho state- 
inquisition, and fell upon the rioters. After a con- 
flict on the bridge of the Rialto, they dispersed 
them, and restored order and tranquillity. 

The Sclavonians were at length put on board 
and sent home, after committing great excesses in 
the villages of Lido and Malamocco. The new 
municipality was instituted ; and on the 27 th 
Flordai (May 16) the flotilla went to fetch a divi- 
sion of four thousand French, which quietly esta- 
blished itself in Venice. 

During these occurrences in Venice, Bonaparte 
signed at Milan, and on the same day, with the 
Venetiau plenipotentiaries, a treaty conformable 
in every x’espect with the revolution which had just 
taken place. It stipulated the abdication of tlie 
aristocracy, the institution of ii provisional govern- 
ment, the introduction of a French division by way 
of protection, and the punishment of the threo atate- 
inquiaitors, and of the commandant of the Lido. 
Secret articles stipulated, moreover, exchanges of 
territory, a levy of three millions in money, and 
three millions in naval stores, and the delivery to 
France of three men- of-w'ar ships and two frigates. 
This treaty was to have been ratified by the go- 
vernment of Venice; but this ratification could nut 
take place, since the abdication had already taken 
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place ; and moreover it would have been to no 
purpose, na all the articles of the ti’caty were 
already executed. The provisional municipality, 
nevertheless, thought it right to ratify the 
I treaty. 

1 Thus Bonaparte, without compromising himself 
with Austria, Avithout encumbering hia operations 
with the delay and confubion of a siege, had gained 
his ends. He had overthrown the absurd aristo- 
cracy which had betrayed him ; ho had placed 
Venice in the same situation aa Lombardy, the 
Modenese, the Bolognese, and the Ferrai'ese; he 
would now, without any confusion, make such ar- 
rangements of territory aa he should think fit. In 
ceding to the emperor the whole of the continental 
possessions (fen’ejfZi-nie), extending from the Izonzo 
to the OgliOj he had the means of indemnifying 
Venice, by allotting it Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Itomngna, which at this time formed part of the 
Cispadane republic. This was not again subjecting 
these provinces to the yoke, but rather bestowing 
them upon rovolutiouized Venice. There would 
then be left the duchy of Modena and Lombardy, 
with which it would be easy to compose a second 
republic, allied with the brat. Still better might | 
be clone, that is, if it were possible to put an end 
to provincial rivalries, namely, to unite all the pro- 
vinces emancipated by the French arms, and to 
create with Lombardy, the Modenese, the Bolog- 
nese, the Ferrarese, the Romagna, the Polcsina, 
Venice, and the Greek islands, a powerful republic, 
which should bear sway both ou the coutinent and 
in the seas of Italy. 

The secret articles relative to the three millions 
in naval stores, and to the three men-of-war and 
two frigates, were a means of controlling the entire 
Venetian navy. The comprehensive mind of Bo- 
naparte, whose foresight extended to all within its 
reach, was desirous that it should not be wth ue in 
respect of the 'Venetians as had before happened to 
us with regard to the Butch, namely, that the naval 
officers or the governors of the islands, dissatisfied 
with the revolution, should deliver up to the Eng- 
lish the ships and islands under their command. 
He laid particular stress upon the important Greek 
islands belonging to Venice, Corfu, Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, Santa-Mauni, and Cerigo. He immediately 
ordered them to be occupied. He wrote to Toulon, 
desiring that a certain number of seamen might be 
sent to him by laud, promising to pay their ex- 
penses and to fit them out on their arrival in Ve- 
nice. He asked the directory for orders that ad- 
miral Brueys should immediately put to sea with 
six ships, in order to collect the whole of the Vene- 
tian navy, and to go and take possession of the 
Greek islands. He sent of his own accord two 
millions to Toulon, that the commissioner of tlie 
navy there might not be stopped for want of funds. 
Xn this respect he transgressed the regulations of 
the treasury, in order that no delay should occui*. 
However, fearing lest Brueys should arrive too 
late, he joined tho little flotilla which he had in the 
Adriatic Avith tho ships found at Venice, distributed 
the Venetian crews among the French, put on 
board two thousand troops, and despatched them 
immediately to take possession of the islands. He 
was thus securing the most important posts in the 
Levant and the Adriatic, and was taking a posi- 
tion Avhich, becoming daily more striking, could not 


fail to have a powerful influence on tho definitive 
negotiations with Austria, 

The revolution was every day making greater pro- 
gress, since the signature of the proUuunaviea of 
Leobeu had settled the fate of Italy, and liad there 
confirmed the influence of France. It Avas now 
certain tliat the greater part of Upper Italy would 
be constituted into a democratic republic. It was 
a seductive precedent, and one Avhich agitated 
Piedmont, the duchy of Parma, Tuscany, and the 
states of the Pope. The French general controlled 
no one’s choice, but seemed ready to Avelcome those 
, who should throAV themselves into his arms. At Ge- 
noa, the public mind was violently incensed against 
the aristocracy, a class by no means so unreasonable 
, and so weak as that of Venice, but, if possible, 
more obstinate. France, as we have seen, had 
pai'leyed with her for the purpose of securing her i 
rear, and had limited her demands to two millions 
for indemnities^ two millions in advance, and the 
rccal of the families exiled for their attachment to ' 
France. But the patriot party threAV off all re- 
straint so soon as Bonaparte had imposed peace 
upon Austria. This party hold its meetings at one 
Morandi's, and had there formed an extremely 
violent club. A petition Avaa draAvn up and pre- 
sented to the doge, demanding reforms in the con- 
stitution. The doge obtained the appointment of 
a commission to report bow far this Avere prac- 
ticable. In the interval, however, the agitation 
was not quelled. The citizens of Genoa and 
the hot-headed young men combined togetlier, 
and held themseives ready to have recourse to 
aims, On their part the nobility, aided by tlio 
priests, excited the common people, and armed the 
charcoal-dealers and the linkmen. The French 
minister, a mild and temperate man, rather re- 
strained than excited the patriot party. But, on 
the 22iid of May, Avben the occurrences at Venice , 
became knoAvn, the Morandists^ as they were colled, i 
appeared in arms, and tried to make themselves 
masters of the principal posts of the city. A most 
violent conflict ensued. The patriots, who had to 
deal with the entire population, Avere beaten, and 
were most dreadfully used. The victorious rabble 
committed the gi’ossesfc excesses, and did not spare 
the French families, many of Avhom were exposed 
to exti’emo violence. The only reason why the 
French minister was spared, was only because 
the doge had talieu care to send him a guard. 
When Boniiparte heal'd of these events, he saw 
that he could no longer defer his interference. 
He despatched Lavalette, his aid-de-camp, to 
claim tho French Avho Avere made prisoners, to 
demand reparations on their behalf, and, above all, 
to insist on the apprehension of the three state- 
inquisitors accused of having put arms into the 
hands of the populace. The patriot party, sup-' 
ported by this poAverful influence, rallied itself, 
reg.ained the ascendency, and obliged the Genoese 
aristocracy to abdicate, as that of Venice had done. 
A provisional government was inatalled, and a 
commission sent to Bonaparte, to settle Avith him 
aa to the constitution it Avaa expedient tlie republic 
of Genoa should receive. 

Thus, after having in tAvo months brought the 
pope into subjection, crossed the Julian Alps, dic- 
tated the terms of a peace to Austria, once more 
crossed the Alps, and punished Venice, Bonaparte 
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was at Milan, cxcrcisiii" supreme authority over republic, poasossod gi’eater iiifliicnco than all the 
all Italy, awaiting, wlthautunneccsBarily urging, the poteiitules in Kurope. The continued arrival and 
course of the revolution, taking in hand the coiiati- departure of couriers declared in very plain tonus 
tuUon of the emancipated provinces, bnilding him- that it was there that the fate of the worlcl was 
self a navy in tlio Adriatic, and rendering his soon to be centered. The entlnisinstic Italians 
situation more and more capable of overawing waited for hours at a time to see the general come 
Austria. The preliminaries of Lcoben bad been forth from the Scrbelloni ])a)aco. Young and bciiu- 
approved in Paris and in Vienna: the exchange of tiful women paid their court to Madame Bonaparte, 
the ratiftcatious had taken place between Bona- and formed her brilliant court. Then eommcnced 
parte and M. de Gallo, and the opening of the con- that extraordinary state of existence which has 
fereiices for a definitive peace was anxiously looked since dazzled and influenced civilized nations, 
for ; Bonaparte in Milan, a mere general of the 


chapter IX. I 

THS EWTlAKniSSlNO POBITIOK OP EKGLANO AFTER THE PUELIMIlf AUIES OF PEACE WITH AUSTRIA; PRESH PRO- 
rosALS ron peace; tue comvrrences at i.ii.t.E. — tiir EiiEcxiOKS o? tux veau v. — tub progress op tub 

COUNTER-RLVOLUTlQKAriY REACTION. — CONTEST OP THE COUNCILS WITH THE niRECTORY. — RARTIIELEMY 
ELECTED TO THE DIRECTORY IN THE ROOM OF LETOORNEUR, THE DIRECTOR GOINft OUT OF omCE.— FRESH 
riHANCIAL PARTTCULAna FOR THE YEAR V.— PROPOSED REFORMS IN RESPECT OF THEIll ADMINISTRATION 
MADE BY THE OPPOSITION. — RETURN OV THE PRIESTS AND EM1QUANT3, — INTRIGUES AND PLOT OP THE 
ROYALIST PACTION.— KOW PARTIES WERE DIVIDED, AND TUEIR RELATIVE STRENGTH.— POLITICAL BIAS D«- 
MONSTRATjiD BY THE ARMIES. 

The conduct of Boiuiparto iu regard to Venice by Us being silently quashed. The conduct of 
was bold, but noverthcleas it bad not exceeded the Bonaparte in Italy was approved of, and the 
Umit of the lo-wa. Ho had founded the manifesto days next ensuing the intelligence of the pro- 
of Palma Nova upon the necessity of repelling hoa- linuimrics of Ldoljen wore dovoted to the most 
tilitics already commenced ; and, before hostilities animated public rejoicings. The cnoniies of the 
had terminated in a declared war, ho had concluded revolution and of the directory, who Imd so loudly 
a treaty, whicli reiiderod it uiinccossary for the called for peace, so ns to obtain a pretext for 
dlrectoi'y to submit the declaration of war to the accusing the govenimcnt, were in their own hearts 
two councils. In this manner the republic of Venice very mortified at seeing the proliminaries signed, 
had been attacked, de.stroyed, and rased from [the Tlio republicans were at the holght of their exulta- 
map of] Europe, without the general havingscarccly tion. They could have wished, it is true, the 
consulted the directory, or the directory the couu- entire emancipation of Italy j bub they were de- 
cila. Nothing was left to be done but to publish lighted to see the republic recognized, and in 
the treaty. Geneva had been revolutionized in the some measure sanctioned, by the emperor. Tlie 
same way, without the government appearing to great mass of the population was glad to see an end 
have been consulted : and all these facts, which put to the horrors of war, and looked for a rediic- 
were attributed to general Bonaparto in a fiu* tiou of the public burdens. The sitting at which 
greater degree than they really belonged to him, the councils received the notification of the prelimi- 
imparted an extraordinary idea of the authority naries was a scene of enthusiasm. It was declared 
which he assumed in Italy, and of the power which that the armies of Italy, of the Rhine, and of the 
he arrogated to himself. The directory, in fact, Sambre and Meuse, had deserved well of the coun- 
considered that general Bonaparte had suminai'ily try and of mankind in general, in subjecting peace 
disposed of a great number of questions ; yet it to their victories. All the parties lavished expres- 
could not reproach him with having materially sions of the warmest enthusiasm on Bonaparte, and 
exceeded his powers. The directory was obliged to it was proposed to give him the surname of Italicus 
acknowledge the utility and the propriety of all his ( Italique ), as in Rome that of Africanvs had been 
operations; and it durst not condemn tlio conduct conferred on Scipio. 

of a victorious general, and one invested with such Together with Austria the continent was in sub- 
public influence. M. Quirini, the Venetian nmbas- jection. There was only England now to contend 
sador in Paris, had employed all possible means with j and she, reduced to her own resources, was 
with the directory to gain votes in favour of his in fact in a critical situation. Ploclie, stopped short 
country. He made use of a Dalmatian, a cumuug at Frankfort in the midst of the most glorious tri- 
intriguer, who was acquainted with Barras, to gain amphs, was impatient to open for himself a new 
■over that director. It appears that the sum of career. Ireland was the coutimial object of his 
six hundred thousand francs in bills was given, on thoughts, and he had by no means abandoned his 
condition of defending Venice in the du'eotory. designs of the preceding year. He had nearly 
But Bonaparte, informed of the mtrigue, denounced eighty thousand men between the Rhine and the 
it, Venice w’aa not saved, and payment of the bills Nidda; he had left about- forty thousand in the 
was refused. These facts, laid before the directory, envii’ona of Brest ; the Btj^uadron fitted out in that 
occasioned explanations, and even went so far as port was quite ready to sail. A Spanish fleet col- 
the commencement of a prosecution, but it ended looted at Cadiz was only waiting for a galo that 
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eluuiUl compel the English admivftl Jowls to sheer 
I nll\ in ovtler to sail from tho road, and get to the 
Channel, to combine its efforts with that of the 
French navy. The Dutch had at length succeeded 
in getting a squadron together, and re-organiztng 
part of their army. Hoclie could therefore have at 
ins disposal powerful appliances to effect a rising in 
Ireland. He purposed to detach twenty thnusand 
men from the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and 
to inarch them off for Brest, to be there again put 
on board. He bad selected bis best troops for tliis 
important operation, to which hia entire attention 
was bent. He himself repaired to Holland, preserving 
the strictest incognito, having reported that he was 
going to pass a few days with his family. There he 
superintended with his own eyes all the prepara- 
tions. Seventeen thousand excellent Dutch troops 
were put on board a squadron, and were only wait- 
ing for a signal to sail, and join the expedition fitted 
out at Brest. If to these appliances those that 
Spain could furnish were to be joined, England 
■would be exposed, as is plainly perceivable, to dan- 
gers of which no one could foresee the event. 

Pitt was in the greatest conaternation. The de- 
fection of Austria, the preparations making in the 
Texel, the squadron collected in Cadiz, from which 
the blockading fleet might be blown away by a gale 
— all these circumstances were alarming, Spain 
and France were labouring with Portugal to com- 
pel her to make peace, and the defection of this 
ancient ally, too, was to be apprehended. Those 
events had sensibly affected public credit, and pro- 
duced a crisis long foreseen and frequently pre- 
dicted. The English government bad always had 
recourse to the bank, and had drawn from it enor- 
mous advances, either by making it purchase stock ' 
or discount exchequer bills. These advances the 
hank could never have made save by an extended 
issue of notes. The prevalence of the general 
alarm, and a report being circulated that the 
Ijank bad lent considerable sums to the govera- 
ment, every one hastened to turn his notes into 
money. Thus, in the month, of Mai’ch, at the 
moment when Bonaparte waa advancing towards 
Vienna, the bank was obliged to ask for the 
privilege of suapciuling its cash payments. This 
was complied with, and the banls vvas discharged 
from ivn obligation it could never have performed; 
but this did not protect the existence or the credit 
of tho bank. A statement of its aecunties and 
liabilitie.s was iunracdiately published. The former 
atTumnted to sterling j the latter to 

£13,770,390 sterling ; so that its securities ex- 
ceeded its liabilities by £3,326,0.90 steidiiig. But 
it was not stated how much of the former consisted 
in government securities. All tliat consisted in 
bullion or bills of exebaugO was considered very 
euro ; but stocks and exchequer bills, which con- 
stituted the greater part of the securities, had lost 
credit aa well as the policy of the goA'crnmenk 
Bank notes foil immediately moi'e than 16 per 
cent. The bankers, in their turn, solicited the 
privilege of jiaying in notes, otherwise they should 
ba obliged to suspend their payments. It was 
natural that the same favour should' be gT.antod to 
them as to the bank; nay, it wiir no more than just 
that it should, for it was the bank’s refusal to fulfil 
its engagements in cash, that put them in the situ- 
ation of iueapacity to discharge theirs in the same 


way. But from that time a forced money currency, 
iu regard to notes, was the cDnsequencc. To ob- 
viate this inconvenionce, the principal nierch.iida 
and traders in London met, and exhibited a ro- 
mai'kable proof of public spirit and intelligence. 
Being sensible that the refusal to bank notes in 
payment would produce an inevitable catastrriphe, 
in which everybody would have to bear their share 
of the calamity, they resolved to prevent it, and 
unanimously agreed to receive notes iu payment. 
From that very period fell into EngLmd the way 
of ft paper currency. It is true tlmt this paper 
money, instead of being forced, was voluntary; but 
it had only the solidity of paper, and was eminently 
dependent on the political conduct of the cabinet. 
To make it more serviceable for pecuniary purposes, 
it was divided into small suras. The banlc, whose 
smallest notes had been for £4 sterling, (ninety- 
eight or one hundred francs,) was empoM'ered to 
issue notes for twenty and forty shillings. This was 
one way of m.aking them available for the payment 
of the labouring classes. 

Though the accommodating spirit of English 
commerce had rendered this catastrophe Iea.s mis- 
chievous than it might have been, yet the situation 
was not less perilous; and that it might not be- 
come completely fatal, France must be conciliated, ' 
and something done to prevent the Spanish, French, 
and Dutch squadrons from exciting a conflagration 
in Ireland. Th© royal family were as little 
reconciled as ever to the revolution and peace ; 
but Pitt, who had no other view than the interc'sfc 
of England, considered ft respite as indispensably 
I necessary at the moment. Wliethor the peace 
I were or were not definitive, a temporary cesaation 
of hostilities must be obtained. Perfectly agree- 
ing on this point with Lord Grenville, ho ^ot 
the cabinet to set on foot a 6ond Jide negotia- 
tion, which should afford two or tlirce years’ re- 
laxation to the overstrained springs of the British 
power. There could be no longer any ques- 
tion as to the Netherlands, now ceded by Aus- 
tria ; all that had to be settled was as to the 
colonies, and consequently there were the means 
as well as the expectation of coming to some mutual 
understanding. Not only did the state of things 
suggest the idea of a treaty, but the selection of 
the negotiator also proved it. Lord Malmesbury 
was again nominated for the present occasion; and 
at hia age he would not have been employed twice 
successively upon a, useless piece of state cere- 
monial. Lord Malmesbury, celebi-ated for his long 
diplomatic career, and the address he liad displayed 
in his negotiations, was weary of business, and 
wished to retire from it, but not till he had con- 
cluded some memorable and successful negotiation. 
None could be more capable of eflectiiig an impres- 
sion than ftpaciflcaiiun with France after so obsti- 
nate a contest ; and if he had not been certain 
that his cabinet was desirous of peace, ho ■would 
not have consented to play a mere walking part, 
which would become ridiculous by the repetition. 
He had, In fact, received secret instructions, which 
left him no doubt. The English cabinet apjdied 
for passpoi’ts for its negotiator ; and by common 
consent the place for the conferences was fixed not 
in Paris but at Lille. The directory preferred re- 
ceiving the English minister iu a provincial town ; 
for there there was less to be apprehended from 
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tlio English ministGi*, on Ihs part, Iiad no desii'o to 
Ixj brought face to face with a government whoso 
forms had simie rudencs-a, and Tather prefuvred 
tr(3ating tlirough tlio mediiun of its negotiators. 
Lille was tlievefore selected, and a formal legation 
was prepared on both aides. Hoche had neverthe- 
less to continue his preparations with vigour, in 
order to give greater weight to the Fi'ench nego- 
tiators. 

Thus Franco, victorious on all aides, was in 
negotiation with the two great European powers, 
and was verging upon a general peace. Events so 
atispicinus and so brilliant should not have left room 
for any thing but joy in all hearts; but the elections 
for the year V. had just given a dangerous strength 
to the opposition. We have seen liow the adver- 
saries of the direetoi'y bestirred themselves at 
the approach of the elections. The royalist faction 
had considerably influenced their result. This fac- 
tion had lost tliree of its principal agents by tlie 
apprehension of Brottier, Laville-Heurnols, and 
Duverne de Presle; hut there was no great harm 
in that, for so confused was its state, that the loss 
of its leaders could hardly add to the confusion. 
There constantly existed two associations, one of 
men devoted to and capable of taking up arms ; 
the other of doubtful men, fit only to vote at elec- 
tions. The Lyons agency was yot intact. Pichogru, 
conspiring apart, was still coii*esponding with 
Wicicliam, tho English minister, and the prince of 
Condd, The elections, intlacnced by these in- 
triguers of every description, and especially by 
tho spirit of reaction, had tho result which had 
been forosoon. Almost the whole of the second 
third was composed, like the first, of men who 
were enemies to tho directory, cither from 
attachment to royalty or hatred of terror. The 
advocates of royalty were, it is truo, very few 
in number; hut they meant to avail themselves, 
as usual, of the passions of others. Picliegru was 
elected deputy in the Jura, At Colmar one 
Cheinhld was chosen, a person employed in the 
correspondence with Wickham; at Lyons, Imbert- 
Colom^SjOne of the members of the royalist agency' 
ill the south, and Camilie-Jordan, a yonng man of 
good feelings and a lively imagination, but who 
displayed a ridiculous enmity against the directory; 
at Marseilles, general Willot, who had been- re- 
moved from the army of the Ocean to command 
in the department of the Bouches-du-Rhone, and 
who, so far from keeping the parties witlim bounds, 
had suffered himself to be gained over, perhaps 
niicousciously, by the royalist faction.;: at Versailles, 
one VauviUiers, implicated in BrottiePs conspiracy, 
and intended by the agency to be a commissioner 
for articles of consumption {adminiitrateur da s«6- 
^istowces); and at Brest, admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, 
who had quarrelled with Hoche, and, consequently, 
with the govei’niaeat, on occasion of the expedition 
to Ireland. A great many other elections were 
made, equally significant with the former. General 
Jourdan, who had resigned tho command of the 
army of the Sanibre and Meuse after the unsuc- 
cessful termination of the preceding campaign, was 
elected deputy by his department. He was 
worthy of representing the army in the legislative 
body, and of avenging the dishonour which the 
treason of Pichegru was about to east upon it. It 
wiw a singular circumstance that Barrere was 


elected by tho dopartment of tho Hautes-Py- 
ronccs. 

The new members hastened to Paris. While 
waiting for tho Isfc Prairial, wlien they were to be 
installed, they were drawn in to become nicinbers 
of the Clichy club, wlueh daily became more and 
more violent. Tlie coiineila tliemselves no longer 
manifested their former Tnoderation. Tho members 
of the first third, seeing that the moment when they 
were to be reinforced was approaching, began to 
throw off the reserve in which fur fifteen months past 
they had wrapped themselves They had hitherto 
followed in. the wake of the constitutionalists, tliat is, 
of those deputies who pretended to be neither friends 
or enemies of the directory, but affected an attach- 
ment to the constitution alone, and to oppose the 
government only when it deviated from that. This 
line of conduct had particularly prevailed in the 
council of the ancients. But as the day of the junc- 
tion approached, the opposition in the five hundred 
began to employ a more threatening language. It 
was said that the ancients had too long led the five 
hundred, and that it was time for the latter to 
throw off their dt-pcndcnce. Tims, in the Clichy 
club, as well as in the legislative body, the party 
that was about to acquire the majority manifested 
its Joy and its avnlaciiy. 

The coiihtitntioniilihis, deceived, liUo all those 
who from the commencement of tlie I'evnlution 
had Bv>frerc(l thomsclves to bo drawn into the op- 
position, tlionght that they were about to become 
tho controllers of tho movement, and that tho new 
comers would only be a reinforcement for them. 
Carnot was at their head. More and more involved 
in the false courao which lie had talien, ho had never 
censed suppoi'ting in the directory the opinion of the 
legislative minority. In the discussion of the pre- 
luuinanes of Leoben, .in particular, lie had given 
vent to an animosity hitherto kept within the 
bounds of decorum, and 'supported the conccasions 
made to Austria with a zeal whicli could not have 
been expected from his past life. Carnot, blinded 
by his self-love, conceived that he could lead at 
pleasure the constitutional party either in the five 
hundred or in the ancients, and saw in the newly 
elected only additional partisaua. In his zeal to 
bring together the elements of a party of which he 
hoped to be the chief, he sougiit to connect hiniaelf 
with tho most distinguished of the new deputies. 
He liad' even gone beyond Pichegru, who was far 
fi'om showing politeness to any of the members of 
the directory, and' called to see him. Pichegru, 
making a very ill return for his courtesy, had only 
manifested' aversion, and almost disdain, Carnot 
was connected with many other deputies of 
tho first and second third. His apartments at 
the Luxembourg bad become tbo rendezvous of 
all the members of the new opposition; and his col- 
leagues daily saw their most irreconcilable enemies 
coming to visit him. 

The great question was that of tho choice of a 
new director. The lot was to decide who should 
go out. If the lot fell upon Larcivellier6*L(Jpeaux, 
Rewbell, or Bnrras, the course of the government 
would be changed; for the director nominated by i 
the new majority could not fail to vote with Car- 
not and Letonrneur. 

It was said that the five dii'ectors had agreed 
among thenibulviis wiiicU of tucui fahottid retire; 
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elections, and, as H might natundly be expected, 
they declared all that were doubtful, void, whenever 
the question concorned a republican deputy, and 
confirmed tliem when iin opponent of the revolution 
was concerned. Tliey caused all tlie commisainna 
to bo renewed ; and protending that every thing 
ought to date from the day of their taking their 
seat in the legislative body, they demanded ac- 
counts of the ftnances up to the 1st Prairiah They 
then appointed special commisaions for examining 
the laws relative to emigrants, priests, religion, 

I public education, the colonies, 6ce. The intention 
of laying hands on every thing Wiia plain enough. 

Two exceptions had been made in the laws 
which banished emigrants for ever : tho one in 
favour of the labourers and husbandmen, whom St. 
Just and Lebas had driven from the Upper Rhine 
during their mission in 1793 ; the other in favour 
of tho persons iinphcated and obliged to take to 
flight ill consequence of the events of the 31st of 
May. The refugees from Toulon, who had de- 
livered up that place, and escaped in the EiigliBli 
squadron, were alone deprived of the benefit of 
this Second exception. Under colour of these two 
clauses, u multitude of emigrants had already re* , 
tm'ned. Some passed themselves off for artisans | 
or farmers of the Upper Rhine, others as having 
been proscribed on the 31st of May. The Clieliyans 
moved and carried a prorogation of the time 
allowed to the fugitives of the Upper Rhine, and 
caused the time to bo extended to six months. 
They even causedit tobedeclnredtbattheToulonese 
fugitives might avail themeelvca of the exception 
, granted to the persona proscribed on the 31st of 
May. Although this uidulgeuce svas merited by 
many of tho Southerns, who had not fled to 
Toulou, and from Toulon ou board the English 
squadron, but for the purpose of shielding them- 
selves from the prescription incurred by the fede- 
ralists, it nevertheless had relation to, and seemed 
to grant an act of oblivion for the moat criminal act 
of the revolutionary faction, and must have excited 
the indignation of the patriots. The discusbion on 
the subject of the colonies, and on the conduct of 
the agents of tlie directory in Saint Domingo led to 
a violent scene. The comiiiissiou to whom this 
subject was referred, consisting of Tarbe, Villaret- 
Joyeuse, Vaublaiic, and Bourdon (of the Oise), 
presented a report, in which the convention was 
treated with the greatest acrimony. The conven- 
tionalist Mareewfts accused therein of not having 
opposed tj^ranny icilh the energy of virtue. At these 
words, which indicated the intention frequently 
manifested of insulting the members of the con- 
vention, all those who hud still seats in the live 
hundred rushed to the tribune, and demanded a 
report drawn up in a manner more worthy of the 
legislative body. Tho scene was one of the must 
violent that could be imagined. The couventiun- 
alists, supported by the moderate deputies, got tho 
report sent back to be reviewed by the commissiuiu 
Carnot iiiflueuceJ the cornniisaion by inetms of 
Bourdon (of tbo Oise), and the clauses of the pro- 
jected decree were reformed. At fii'st it had been 
proposed to deprive the directory of the faculty of 
sending agents to the colonies; that powei* was left 
it, but the number of agents WJis limited to three, 
»ud the duration of theu* mission to eighteeu 
months. Sunthonax was recalled. Tho coustitu- 
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tioiifllists, seeing that by joining tho eonven- 
tinnalists, they had been able to clieck tlio irMi)e' 
tuosity of tlio Clichyana, conceived that they were 
about to become the moderators of the logialativc 
body. But the succeeding aittiiiga were soon to 
undeceive them. 

Among the most important subjects to which 
the new membei’S purposed to direct their attention, 
were religion and the laws concerning tlie priosts. 
ThecommisaiontowboTn this important subject was 
confided appointed for its reporter young Camihe- 
Jordan, whose imagination had been heated amidst 
the horrors of the siege of Lyons, and whose sen- 
sibility, though aincero,^\va6 not without some self- 
coiiccit. The reporter made a long and turgid 
diaaertation on the freedom of worshiji. “ It was I 
not sufficient,’* he said, ‘^to allow to any one the 
exercise of his religion, but in order that the 
liberty should be real, nothing should be required i 
of him that was inconaistcnt with his creed. Thus, 
for instance, the oath required of the prie.sts, 
though it were not repugnant to their creed, yet 
having been unfavourably interpreted by them, and 
considered .as contrary to tlie docfcrincB of tho 
Catholic church, ought not to be imposed upon 
them. It was a tyranny, tlie result of which was 
to create a class of proscripts, and of dangerous 
prescripts, because they greatly influenced opinion; 
and, being assiduously concealed from the re- 
searches of the authorities by the pious zeal of tho 
people, they laboured in secret to excite rebellion. 
As for the ceremonies of religion, it was not enough 
to permit them in closed temples. It was right, 
while forbidding all external shows that could occa- 
sion disturbance, to permit certain indispensable 
usages. Thus, bells were absolutely necessary 
f(>i' calling the Catliolics together at certain liimrs; 
they were a necessary port of their worsliip; to 
prohibit their use was to restrict toleration in tliis 
respect. Besides, tlie people were accustomed to 
those sounds, they were fond of them, tliey liadnot 
yet Consented to do without them, and in the coun- 
try lb© law against bells had never been carried 
into execution. To allow them, therefore, was to 
satisfy au innocent want, and to put an end to the 
bcaud.al of a law tliat had never been put in force. 
Tho case was the same in regard to cemeteries. 
While pi'obibiting the use of public processions in 
all religions, it was nevertheless necessary to allow 
each to have its own enclosed places devoted to 
burial, and in which liberty should bo granted for 
the placing the symbols peculiar to each form of 
worship. As a consequence of these principles, 
Caniille-Jordan pi-oposed the abolition of the oaths, 
the repeal of the oppressive laws which it had in- 
troduced, the use of bells, and tho appropriation of 
cemeteries, in which each religion could place such 
religious symbols as it pleased over the graves. 
The principles of this report, thougli deduced with 
dangerous emphasis, were just. It is true tliat 
there is but one way of destroying old superstitions, 
namely, iudifterence and famine. By tolerating all 
religions, and granting salaries to none, govern- 
ments would amazingly accelerate their extinction. 
Th© convention had already restored to the Catho- 
lics the buildings which served them for churches. 
The directory would have done well to allow them 
bells and crosses in the cemeteries, and to abolish 
the oath, and the laws against the priests who re- 
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fused to tjvko it. But were the riglit fomis em- 
ployed, waf3 the proper moment chnseu for bringing 
forward such claims t If, instead of maldng thorn 
one of the grievances in tire grand indictment pre- 
ferred agnmat tho diroctoi'y, they had waited 
for a more seasonable moment, and allowed pas- 
sions time to subside, and the government time 
to settle itself, they would infallibly have ob- 
tained the desired concessions. But because tlie 
counter-revolutionists wade them a condition, for 
that very reason the patriots opposed tliem; for 
men will always oppose the opinions of their ene- 
mies. On hearing the sound of the bells, they 
would have fancied that they heard the tocsin ^ 
counter-i*evolufcion. Each party desires that its 
own feelings should be appreciated and conceded 
to, but it will neither comprehend or admit jfchoae 
of tlic contrary party. The party feeling of the 
patriots was composed of errors, apprehensions, 
-and animosities, which it was likewise necessary to 
comprehend and put up with. This report pro- 
duced an extraortUnary sensation, for it appealed to 
tho keenest and tlie deepest resen tinenta. It was 
the most sti’iUing and perhaps the moat dangerous 
act of the Clichyana, though at bottom the most 
reasonable. The patriots made a bad reply to it, by 
saying that tUoir adversaries proposed to reward 
the violation of the laws by tho repeal of the vio- 
lated laws. In point of fact those laws that could 
not be carried into execution, ought to be repealed. 

To all Cheae requUitioua the Clichyana added 
annoyances of all kijula against the directory on 
the subject of tho finances. This was tho chief 
■object by means of which they hoped to harass and 
paralyse tho government. Wo have already shown, 
m giving a alcetch of the financial resoureea of tho 
yearV. (171^7), what wore tho presumed receipts 
and expenses for that year. There wore to meet 
four hundred and fifty milUons [franca] of or- 
dinary expenses, two hundred and fifty millions 
from the land-tax, fifty millions from tho poll- 
tax, and one hundred and fifty millions from 
the stamp duty, registration, lieenees, posts, and 
customs. Five hundred and fifty millions were 
to be provided for by the lust fourth of the instal- 
ment of the national estates put up to sale in the 
preceding year, amounting to one hundred' millions, 
and demandable in bills from the purchasers; by the 
produce of the woods and the rents of national 
property, by the arrears of the assessed taxes, by 
the Batavian money orders, by the sale of the 
national moveable property, ‘by various accessory 
revenues, and lastly, by the continuing resource of 
the domains yet remaining to be sold. But all these 
means were insulficieut, and very much below theii* 
presumed value. The receipts and expenditure of 
the year being but temporarily provided for, 
ordeM had been issued for the levy on the provi- 
sional assessments, of three-fifths of the laud- 
tax and poll-taxes. But the assessments made 
by the local administrations being iraperfoet, as 
we have already stated, on account of the cooU- 
nual variation of the fiscal laws, and cramiiied with 
marginal abstracts, gave rise to continual difficul- 
ties. The unwiUiugiaeBS of the payers added to 
these difficulties, and the receipt was very slow. 
Besides the inconvenience of its coming in but 
slowly, it was much below what had been expected. 
No more than two hundred millions -could be anti- 


cipated from the land-tax instead of two himdred 
and fifty. The different revenues, such as stamp- 
duty, registration, licenses, customs, and posts, gave 
hopes of no more than one hundi'ed millions in- 
stead of one hundred and fifty. Such was the de- 
ficit in the ordinary revenues appointed to provide 
for the ordinary expenses. It was not the less bo 
in the extwiordinary. The bills given by the pur- 
chasers of the national property for the Inst fourth 
of the purchase money, had becM\ negotiated under 
great disadvantages. To avoid siifTering tho same 
losses on the Batavian money orders, they had been 
pledged for a sum very inferior to their value. The 
estates sold very slowly indeed, consequently ex- 
treme distress prevailed. Tiie army of Italy had 
been supported upon the levion it bad enforced; but 
the armies of tlic Rhine, of Llio Snmbre and Meuse, of 
the interior, and the naval forces had bufrDredinosL 
severely. The troops had more than once given 
demonstrations of a mutinous spirit. Tho public 
establishments and the bosjiifcals wore in exti'cme 
destitution, and tho public officials did not receive 
their auiarica. 

It had been found necessary to recur to expe- 
dients of every description. Tims, as wo have already 
noticed, recourse was had to postponement in the 
payment of certain obligations, The annuitants 
were paid no more than onc-iouvtb in ca.s*h, and 
tbree-fourtha in blllB, payable in national estates, 
called three-quarter bills (/jons trois quaris). 
The amount of the cousolidiitcd debt, the life debt, 
and pensions, was two hundrod and forty-eight 
millions; consequently tliore wore only sixty-two 
millions to pay, and the ordinary expense wjis thiis 
reduced to one hundred and eighty-six millions. ‘ 
Blit notwithstanding this reduction, the expendi- ■ 
ture exceeded tlie income. Notwithstanding the 
distinction made between the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expense, this distinctiou was not kept in 
tho payments of the treasury. The extraordinary 
expense was provided for by resources apju'ojunated ' 
for the ordinary expense ; tliat is, in default of 
money to pay the troops, or the contractors who * 
supplied them, it was taken from tho smna set ; 
apart for the salaries of the public fiinctiotiariea, 
the judges, and the administrators of all classe.s. : 
Not ottly WM:e the two Idnds of funds confusedly 
mixed, but the receipts were anticipated, and or- 
ders given upon this or that receiver, payalile out 
of the first funds that should come to his hands. 
The oontractors had orders given them upon the 
treasury, the niinister of whicli fixed the order of 
payment according to the urgency of the wants. 
This method gave rise sometiincs to abuses, but it 
afforded the means of providing for what was most 
pressing, and of frequently preventing contractors 
from being disheartened and relinquibhing the ser- 
vice. Lastly, in default of every other resource, 
bills were given upon the national jiroperty — a 
paper negotiable to purchasers. This was how the 
sales were anticipated since the destruction of the 
paper money. From this state of the revenue it 
turned out that none but the worst kind of eon- 
tmetora, that is, speculative contra(*tor&, would 
Iiave to do with government, and made it to sub- 
mit to tho most' disadvantageous bargains. They 
would not take the paper that was given them but 
at a very low rate, and they raised the price of 
articles of consumption in proportion to the chance# 
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or the dela3* of payment. The government "wns 
frequently obliged to make tVie most singular ar- 
rangementSj in order to supply particular wants. 
Thus the minister of the marine bought flour for 
the fleet, on condition that the contractor, on deli> 
vering the flour at Brest, should give part in 
money, in order to pay tho seamen, who were 
ready to mutiny. The premium for this advance 
of cash was of course to be obtained from the^liigh 
price of the flour. All these losses were inevitable, 
and resulted from the existing state of affairs. It 
would be an injustice to impute them to the govern- 
ment, Unfortunately, the conduct of one of tlie 
directors, who secretly shared in the profits of the 
contractors, and who took no pains to conceal | 
either his prodigality or the growth of hia fortune, 
furnished a pretext for all sorts of calumnies. It 
was certainly not the disgraceful profits made by 
I one indlvidunl wiiich involved tlie state in distress, 

1 but people took occaaion from them to accuse the 
directory of mining tlie finances. 

Indeed, this subject alone furnished matter 
wlierein a violent and factious opposition might 
find ample scope for declamation and for mis- 
chievous designs. In fact, an extremely dangerous 
opposition had been formed. This opposition had 
secured the nomination of men of its own choice to 
the finance commission, men who were most unfa- 
vourably disposed towards the government. The 
first thing which tins commission did was to pre- 
sent to the five hundred, througli the reporter, 
Gilbert Dearaoliferes, an incorrect statement of the 
income and expenditure. It exaggerated the one, 
and greatly diminished the otlier. Obliged to 
acknowledge the inadequacy of the ordinary re- 
sources, such as the land-tax, the registration, the 
stamp duty, the patents, the posts, and the cus- 
toms, it nevertheless refused all the taxes devised 
for supplying the deficiency. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the revolution, it had been found 
impossible to re-establish the indirect taxes. A tax 
on salt and tobacco was proposed ; the commission 
alleged that it would fiighten the people. A lottery 
was proposed ; that it rejected as immoral. A toll 
upon the high roads was proposed \ this it consi- 
dered as liable to great difficulties. All this 
was more or less just ; but it was absolutely 
neccs.saTy to seek and to find resDurces. As 
the sole resource, the commission intimated that it 
was about to take into consideration a duty on the 
registry of jiidicial acts. As for the deficit of the 
extraordinary receipts, so far from providing for 
that, it sought to increase it, by forbidding the 
directory the use of those expedients, by means of 
which it had contrived to live from day to day. 
The course wliich it pursued was this. 

The constitution had separated the ti’easury from 
the directory, and made it a distinct establishment, 
under the control of independent commissioners, 
appointed by the councils, who had no other duty 
than to receive the revenue and to make the das- 
bursements. Tims the directory had not the ma- 
nagement of tho funds of the state ; it gave orders 
upon the treaatU7, which tho latter paid till the 
credits opened by the councils were exhausted. 
Nothing cuuld he more vicious than this system, for 
the management of the funds is a branch of the exe- 
cutive which ought to belong to the government, like 
1 thedirection of the military operations, and in which 


the deliberating bodies can no more interfere than 
ill the plan of a campaign. In many cases even it 
occurs, that by a clever and skilful management a 
minister contrives to create tempoi’ary resources 
on a pressing emergency. Tims the two councils 
had, in tho preceding year, empowered the treasury 
to (»rry outall the negotiations commanded by the 
directory. The new commission resolved to cut 
short the expedients which enabled the directory 
to exist, by depriving it of all power over the trea- i 
Bury. In the first place, it desired that the direc- 
tory should cease to possess the faculty of order 
ingthe negotiation of securities. When non-circu- 
lating securities were to be realized, the commis- 
siottcre of the treasury were to negotiate them them- 
selves upon their personal responsibility'. The new 
commission then considered how to deprive the di- 
rectory of the right of regulating the order in which 
' the warrants for payment were to be discljarged. 
It proposed also to prohibit any anticipation of the 
funds that were to be received by the cheats of the 
departments. It even went so far as to desire 
that all orders already delivered upon the credit 
of funds not yet received, should he carried 
back to tho treasury, verified, and paid in their 
turn, which would interrupt and annul all the 
operations that Ijad already talten place. It 
proposed, moreover, to render obligatory tho 
distinction made between the two natures of 
expenses and receipts, and to require that the 
ordinary expenses should be paid out of the ordi 
nary receipts, and the extraordinary expenses out 
of the extraordinary receipts, a mischievous mea- 
sure at A moment when it was absolutely necessai'y 
to supply every urgent want out of the first dis- 
posable funds. To nil these propositions it addod 
alast, more pernicious than the preceding. We have 
already stated, that ns the national estates sold 
slowly, the government anticipated their sale, 
by giving bills receivable in part payment of 
their value. Tlie contractors were satisfied with 
these bills, which they afterwai'ds negotiated to 
purchasers. This paper, it is true, was put in 
competition with the three qiiarUra UlU delivered to 
the stock annuitants, and were deteriorated in 
value by the comjietitioii. Upon pretext of pro- 
tecting the unfortunate annuitants against the 
rapacity of the contractors, the commission pro- 
posed no longer to allow the national estates to be 
paid for by the hills given to the contractors. 

All these propositions were adopted by the five 
hundred, the majority of whom, hurried on with- 
out reflection, no longer kept within dee limits. 
These propositions were extremely prejudicial, and 
threatened tho interruption of all the public ser- 
vices. The directory, in fact, being no longer 
allowed to negotiate at pleasure the securities 
whic)i it had in its hands, having no longer the 
power to regulate the order of the payments 
according to the urgency of the services, to antici- 
pate on an emergency funds not yet received, 
to take from the ordinary for the extraordinary, 
and lastly, to issue a voluntary paper, payable 
in DAtional domains, was deprived of all the means 
which had hitherto enabled it to exist, and was per- 
mitted, in the impossibility to provide for all wants, 
to give the preference to the most urgent. The 
measures adopted, though well suited to restore 
order in a time cf greater tranquillity, were alarming 
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ill the existing state of the country. The constitu- 
tionalists made vain efforts to oppose them in the 
five hundred. They passed, and the only hope left 
ivas in the council of ancients. 

The constitutionalists, who were temperately op- 
posed to the directory, saw with the utmost con- 
cern the line of conduct pursued by the couucil of 
the five hundi'ed. They had hoped that the 
addition of a new third would have rathei* done 
them service than otherwise, that it would have no 
other effect than that of changing the majority, and 
that they should become masters of the legislative 
body. Carnot, their leader, had conceived the 
sarao delusive ideas ; but they both found they 
had overshot the mark, and they could perceive, 
on this as on all other occasions, that behind 
opposition lurks counter-revolution, with its mis- 
chievous designs. They possessed much more 
influence with the ancients than with the five 
hundred, and they strove to cause the rejection 
of tho resolutions relative to the finances. Car- 
not had a devoted friend there in the deputy 
Lacudej he was also connected with Dumas, for- 
merly a member of the legislative assembly. He 
could reckon upon the influence of Portalia, Tro«- 
con-Decoudray, Lebrun, and Barbd-Marbois, all 
rational opponents of tho directory, and censui’ing 
tho extravagance of tho Clichyan party. Owing to 
tho united efforts of these deputies, and to the in- 
clinations of tho council of ancients, tho first pro- 
position of Gilbert Dosraolicres, which forbade tho 
directory to manage the negotiations of the trea- 
BU17, to regulate tho order of the payments, and 
to confuse the ordinary with the extraordinary, 
were rejected. This rejection gave great satisfao- 
lion to the constitutionalists, and to all moderate 
moil in general, who dreaded a conflict. Carnot 
was extremely rejoiced at it. He again hoped that 
the Clichyans might be kept within bounds, by 
means of the council of ancients, and that the 
direction of affairs would remain in his hands and 
thpse of his friends. 

But this was but a poor palliative. The Clicliy 
club resounded with the most violent declamations 
against the ancients, and with fresh schemes of 
accusation against the directory. Gilbert Desmo- 
lieres resumed his first propositions rejected by the 
ancients, in order to present them in another form, 
and thus obtain their adoption upon a second delibe- 
ration. Resolutions of all kinds against the go- 
vernment succeeded one another in the five hun- 
dred. Deputies were forbidden to accept places 
j for a year before their leaving the legislative body, 
Imhert-Colomes, who corresponded with the court 
of Blankenburg, proposed to take from the directory 
the faculty, which it derived from a special law, of 
examining letters coming from abroad. Aubry, the 
same who had brought about a reaction in the army 
of the 9th Thermidor, and who had displaced Bona- 
parte in 1796, proposed to deprive the directory of 
the right of removing officers, which would strip 
it of one of its moat important constitutional prero- 
gatives. Ho proposed also to add to the twelve 
hundred grenadiers composing the guard of the 
legislative body a company of artillery and a 
squadron of dragoons, and to rive the command of 
the whole of this guard to the inspectors of the 
hall of the legislative body — a ridiculous proposi- 
tion, and which seemed to denote preparations for 


war. Conduniiiatcry roniarka were made as to the 
romittance of a million to the commissioner of the 
navy at Toulon, sent off by Btiiiaparte, without 
availing himself of the inedium of the treasury, for 
the purpose of expediting the departure of the 
Bqmdron which he wanted in the Adriatic, That 
million was seized by the treasury and conveyed 
tn Paris. Similar reinavka were al.so made as to 
remittances made in the same way from tlie army 
of Italy tf> the armies of the Alpsj the Rhine, and 
the Samfare and Meuse. A lengthy report upon 
our relations with the United States was presented; 
and although the directory had auine reason on its 
side in the differences which had arisen between it 
and that power, it was censured with acrimony. 
At length the rage for impeaching and censuring 
all tlie operations of the government, harried the 
Clichyans into one final course, which was on their 
part a fatal indiscretion. 

The events at Venice had made a great noise in 
Europe. Since the manifesto of Palma Nova, that 
republic had been annihilated, and that of Genoa 
revolutionized^ without the directory communicat- 
ing a single word on tho subject to the councils. 
This silence is accounted fov, na we have seen, by 
the rapidity of the operations, a rapidity so great 
that Venice had ceased to exisf, bofors the wai’ 
coaid be submitted for deliberation to the legislative 
body. Tho, treaty since concluded had not yet 
been laid bofore it, but was to be discussed in a 
few days. It was not so mucli the siloiice of the 
directory that excited dissatisfaction, ns the fall of 
the aristocratic governments, and the progress of 
the rcvolutio]) in Italy. Duinolni'd, that irrelevant 
speaker, who for nearly two years bad luiceasingly 
attacked tho directory in the council of five hun- 
dred, resolved to malto a motion relative to the 
events of Venice and Genoa. Q'’lie attempt was a 
bold one, for it was impossible to attack the direc- 
tory without attacking general Bonaparte, To do 
tins, he had to testify open contempt for an admira- 
tion now univeiml, and jui influence which Imd be- 
come colossal since the general had compelled 
Austria to make peace, and in particular since ns 
negotiator and warrior, he seemed at Milan to be the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe. AH those Clichy- 
ans who still retained a particle of common sense 
strove to disspade Durnolard from liis intention; 
but he persisted, and ia the sitting of the 6th Mea- 
sidor (June 23), he made a motion of order with 
regard to the events of Venice. “ Rumour,” said 
lie, “ whose flight it is impossible to restrain, has 
everywhere diffused the report of our conquests 
over the Venetians, and of the astonishing revolu- 
tion which has crowned them. Our troops are in 
their capital; their navy is delivered up to us; the 
most ancient government in Europe is annihilated; 
in tho twinkling of an eye it again appears under 
democratic foxTcs; and our soldiers, braving the 
billows of tho Adriatic, are on their way to Corfu 
to complete the new revolution. Admit ^these 
events as certain, and it follows that the directory 
bos in disguised terms made war and peace, and in 
certain respects a treaty of alliance with Venice, 
and all without your concurrence. Are we tlien 
no longer that nation which has proclaimed in prin- 
ciple, and maintained by force of arms, that no 
foreign power has a right, upon any pretext, to 
interfere in the form of government of anotlier 
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state 1 Insulted by the Venetians, was it on their 
political institutions that wo liad a right to declare 
warl Victors and conquerors, was it for us to 
take an active part in their revolution, in appear- 
ance unlocked for 1 I shall not here inquire what 
is the fate reserved for Venice, and particularly for 
her continental provinces, I shall not examine 
whether their invasion, contemplated, perhaps, 
before the outrages which served to justify it, 

IS not destined to figuro in. hi.story as a fit 
parallel to the partition of Poland. I shall 
waive these reflections, and with the constitu- 
tional act in my hand, I ask how tlie directory can 
justify the absolute ignorance in which it seeks to 
leave the legislative body concerning this multitude 
of extraordinary events.” Passing from the affairs 
of Venice, Uumolard then adverted to the trans- 
actions at Genoa, which, he said, exhibited the 
same character, and justified the supposition of the 
interference of tho French army and its leaders. 
He spoke also of Switzerland, with which he said 
they were at variance relative to a right of naviga- 
tion; and he asked if the government proposed to 
render democratic all the states in alliance with 
France, Taking frequent occasion to praise the 
heroes of Italy, he made mention only once of the 
commander-in-chief, whose name no Ups then 
omitted an opportunity of pronouncing and eulo- 
gizing. Duraolard concluded by proposing a mes- 
sage to the directory, applying for explanations 
conoeming the events of Venice and Genoa, and 
the relations of France with Switzerland. 

This motion caused general astonishment, and 
showed the boldness of the Clichyans. It wassoon 
to coat them dearly. Until they had to experience 
its melanchoJv consequences, their arrogance was 
excessive. They loudly proclaimed their great 
expectations, and seemed likely to become in a 
short time masters of tiie government. It was in 
every respect the same self-confidence and indis- 
cretion which distinguiahed them in Venddmiaire. 
The emigrants returned in crowds. Great quanti- 
ties of false passports and false certificates of 
residence were sent from Paris to all parts of 
Europe. A traffic was carried on with them at 
Hamburg. The emigrants introduced themselves 
into the French territory by way of Holland, 
Alsatia, Switzerland, and Picdnnmt. Induced 
to return by that attachment the French pos- 
sess towards their fine country, and by the li.ai’d- 
ships and contumelies endured abroad, and having, 
besides, nothing to hope from war, since the com- 
mencement of uegoti.ations with Austria, liaving 
even to apprehend the disbanding of the coips of 
Condd, they came back to attempt, by means of 
peace and intrigues at liome, that counter-revolu- 
tion which they had not been able to effect by the 
united assistance of the European powers. Besides, 
whatever might be the success of counter-revolu- 
tion, tliey wished to see their country once moi’e, 
and to recover part of their property. Owing in 
fact to the interest which they every where excited, 
they had a thousand facilities for redeeming it. 
The jobbing in the different papers taken in pay- 
ment for national domains, the facility for obtaining 
these papem at a low price, the favour of the local 
adininiatrations towards the old proscribed families, 
and the coniplaisance of the bidders, who drew 
back whenever a former proprietor wished to pur- 


chase his estates under a fictitious naino, enabled 
the emigrants to recover possession of their patri- 
mony witli very small sums. The priests, in parti- 
cular, bad returned in crowds. They were cordially 
received by all the devout in France, who lodged 
them, fed tliem, fitted up chapcla for tliera in their 
houses, and supplied them with money which they 
collected. The old ecclesiastical hierarchy was 
clandestinely re-estahlislied. None of the new 
limitations of the civil constitution of the clergy 
was acknowledged. The old dioceses still existed. 
Bishops and archbishops secretly ofiiciaLud therein, 
and corresponded with Rome. Through them and 
their ministry all tlie ceremonies of the Catholic 
church were practised; they confessed, baptized, 
and married the persons who had remained faithful 
to the old religion. All the thriftless Chouane 
hastened to Paris, and joined the emigrants, whose 
number there was said to exceed five thousand. 
Seeing the conduct of the five hundred and tho 
perils of the directory, they conceived that it would 
take hut a few days to bring about the long-wislied- 
for catastrophe. These expectations formed tho 
sum of their correspondence with foreign countries. 
At the prince of Coiidd’s, whose division was re- 
tii'ing to Poland, at the pretender’s at Blan- 
kenburg, and at count d’Artois’s in Scotland, 
there was the greatest demonstrations of satisfac- 
tion. In the midst of this general e.xhilaration, 
which had manifested itself at Cobleuiz, by the 
emigrants expecting to come back in a fortnight in 
the train of the king of Prussia, they formed plans 
for their return. They talked of it, and enjoyed the 
thoughts of it, as an event that would Immediately 
take place. The towns bordering on the frontiers 
•were fulJ of people waiting with impatience for the 
mom entwhen they could revisit Franco. Lastly, 
to all this must be added the violent language of 
part of the royahat 3c>nvnala, wlioao fury in- 
creased with the temerity and the hopes of the 
party. 

The directory was informed by its police of all 
these niovemonts. The conduct of the emigrants, 
the proceedings of tlie five hundred, aufficiontly 
corresponded with the declaration of Uuvevno de 
Preale to demonstrate tlie existence of a real plot. 
Duverne de Presle had denounced, without naming 
parties, one hundred and eighty deputies as impli- 
cated therein. He had accused by name none 
other than Lemererand Mersan, and had said that 
all the others were members of the Clicliy club. 
In this ho was nuataken, as we have seen. Tho 
greater part of the Clichyans, excepting perhaps 
five or six, were hun’ied away by tho mere force of 
opinion, and did not act upon any concerted plan. 
But tliG directory, misled by appearances and by 
the declaration of Duverne de Fresle, believed 
them to be knowingly engaged in the plot, and 
I’egarded them as conspirators. A discovery made 
in Italy by Bonaparte had just disclosed to him an 
important secret, and increased the alarm of the di- 
rectory. The count d’Entraigues, an agent of the 
pretender’s, through whom he communicated with 
the intrigucj’a of France, and the confidant of all 
the secrets of the emi^ation, had sought refuge in 
7enico. When the French entered that city, he 
was seized and delivered up to Bonaparte. The 
latter might have sent him to France to be shot as 
an emigrant and a conspirator; but-he suffered lum- 
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self to ba moved, and chose rather to make use of 
him and his iudiacretions tliau to doom [lim to death. 
He assigned him the city of Milan for Ina prison, 
gave him some assistance in money, and made him 
relate all the secrets of the pretender. He thus 
learned the wljole history of Pichegru's treason, 
whicli had rcmaiiiGd unknown to the government, 
and of wliieh Rewbell alone had entertained some 
suspicions, to wiiich liis colleagues refused Co Uatcu. 
D’Eutraigues related to Bonaparte all that he 
knew, and made him acquainted with all the in- 
trigues of tlie emigrants. Besides these verbal dis- 
closures, some very curious particulars were obtained 
by the seizure of the papers found at Venice in the 
portfolio of d’Eutraigucs. Among other papers 
there was one of great importance, containing a 
long conversation between d'Eutraiguea and the 
count de Montgaillard, in which the latter gave an 
account of the first negotiation opened with Piche- 
gru, and which proved fruitless through the obsti- 
nacy of the prince of CondtJ. D’Entraiguea had 
committed this conversation to writing, which was 
found among hie papers*. Berthier, Clarke, and 
Bonaparte immediately signed it, for the purpose 
of attesting its authenticity, and sent it to Paris. 

Tile directory kept it secret, like the declaration 
of Buverne du Prcslo, waiting fur an occaRion to 
employ it to good purpose. But it liad no longer 
any doubt concerning tiic part acted by Pichegru 
in the council of five hundred, which explained liis 
defeats, his absurd conduct, liis ill behaviour, his 
refusal to go to Stockholm, and liU infiuenco over 
the Cliebyana. The directory aujipoacd that at the 
head of one hundred and eighty deputies, his nccom- 
plicGs, he was preparing a counter-revolution. 

The five directors wore divided since the new 
direction which Carnot had taken, and which had 
been followed by Bartlidleniy. Barras, Rewboll, and 
Lardvelllcve-Ldpenux, alone continued devoted to 
the system of the government. These three direc- 
tors themaelvQB were not very closely united j for 
Rewbell, a modei'ate conventionalist, hated Barras 
as a partisan of Danton, and had, moreover, a 
great aversion for his manners and character, 
LardvelUere had some acquaintance with Rewbell, 
but very little intercourse with Barras. The 
three directors harmonized only in tlio habitual 
conformity of their votes. All three were highly 
irritated, and decidedly hostile to the CUchy faction. 
Barras, although he received emigrants, in coa- 
sequeuce of au habitual complaisance, never ceased 

• M. de Montgaillard in his work, which is filled vith 
slanderous imputations and mistakes, has asserted that this 
document contained some facta in themselves true, but that 
il was a forgery, and had been prepared by Bonaparte, 
Berthier, and Clarke. The contrary is self-evident, and it 
may easily be conceived how anxious M. de Montgaillai'd 
must be to justify his brother in respect of the conversotion 
attributed to him In this document. But one can hardly 
come at once to the conclusion that three persona of such 
consideration would dare to utter a forgery. These acts are 
quite as uncommon in our days as cases of poisoning. 
Clarke had been dismissed after Fructidor, and be was one 
of Carnot's party. It is not very probable that he would 
lend himself to forge documents in support of the events of 
Fructidor. In the next place, the document does not beat 
out the statement it was framed to support; and U a forgery 
had been committed, it would have been made sufFicientfor 
its purpose. Every thing therefore tends to show how little 
reliance can be placed on M. de Mnnteaillard. 


to declare that lie would mount Ilia horse, and pro- 
ceed sword in hand, at tlie head of tho faubourgs, 
to cut in pieces all the counter- revolutionists of the 
five hundred. Rewbell did not exprcbs himself 
in that manner; lie imagined that all wa^ lost; and 
though resolved to do his dub>, be conceived that 
no other resource would soon be left for him and hia 
two colleagues but flight. Lardvelliere-Ldpe.aiix, 
endowed with as much courage as integri ty, thought 
that they ought to make head against the storm, 
and to strain every nerve to save the republic. 
With a heart free from hatred, he might serve as 
the connecting link between Burma and Rewbell, 
and such he resolved to make himself. He first 
addressed himself to Rewbell, whose probity and 
intelligence he highly appreciated, and explaining 
hia intentions, asked him if iie would consent to 
save the revolution. Resvbell received his over- 
tures with warmth, and promised to he entirely 
devoted to him, The question now was to make 
sure of Barras, whose energetic language was not 
sufiicient to satisfy his colleagues. Giving him no 
credit for either integrity or priuciplo, seeing him 
surrounded by men of all parties, they decinocl him 
just as capable of selling himself to the emigrants, 
as of putting himself some day at the head of the 
hmbourgs, and aUempting some iiorrihlo i>ft‘-imnd 
attack. They wore as apprehensive of one of the.se 
things as of the other. They wibhed to save tho 
2’epublic by an not of energy, hut not to conipro- 
mia© it by fresh murders. Soared by the man- 
ners of Barras, tliey diatrusted hiiu too much. 
LaviJvcUicr© undertook to speak to him. Barras, 
delighted to coalesce witli his two co]leagues> and 
to ensure their support, flattered above all by their 
alliance, acquiesced entirely in their plans, and 
appeared to fall in with all their views. From that 
moment they were sure of forming a compact 
majority, and of completely aimullmg by their 
three united votes the influence of Carnot and 
Bartluileniy. It now became a question what 
means were to be employed to counteract the con- 
spiracy, which was supposed by them to have such 
extensive ramificatioiiR in the two councils. To 
have recour.se to judicial procoedinga, to denounce 
Pichegru and his accomplices, to demand of the 
five hundred an act of accusation against them, 
and then to bring them to trial, was altogether 
impossible. In the first place, they Imd no names 
but those of Pichegru, Leinci’er, and Mersan; it 
was believed the others might be easily re- 
cognized by their, connexions, their intrigues, their 
violent propositions in the CUchy dub and in the 
five hundred, but they were no where named. To 
procure the condemnation of Pichegru aud two or 
three deputies would not be destroying tho eon- 
spimey. Besides, they had not tlio means of en- 
suring the condemnation of Pichegru, Lemei'er, 
and Mersan; for the proofs obtained against lliem, 
though caiTying moral conviction, were not suffi- 
cient to enable the judges to pronounce a con- 
demnation. The declaration of Buveme du Presle 
and that of d’Entraigues w^ere insufficient without 
the aid of oral depositions. But this was not the 
greatest difficuRy. If they had obtained against 
richegru and bis accomplices a\l the evidence 
which was wanting, it would be requisite to wring 
the act of accusation from the five hundi'ed; ana 
though the proofs had been aa cltiar as day, still 
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the extsimg majority would nover liavo confirmed 
it, for it woa nothing else than Bending a culprit 
to be tried by his own accomplices. These rea- 
sons were so evident, that Lar^veliiere and 
Rcwbell, notwithstanding their preference of a 
legal course, were obliged to reUnquiah all idea of 
a regular trial, and to make up their minds to a 
decisive act of violence, — a sad and deplorable re- 
source, but which, in their situation nnd with their 
causefor alarm, was theonly practicableone. Having 
determined upon extreme measures, they purposed, 
nevertheless, not to have recourse to sanguinary 
measures, and strove to curb the revolutionaiy pro- 
pensities of Bairas. Without having yet decided 
upon the mode and the moment of execution, they 
adopted tho idea of apprehending Pichegru and 
his one hundi’ed and eighty supposed accomplices, 
impeaching them before the purified legislative 
body, and demanding from it an extraordinary law, 
which should decree their banishment without 
trial. In their extreme distrust, they made a 
great mistake respecting Carnot, They forgot his 
past life, his rigid principles, his obstinacy, and 
looked upon him as almost a traitor. They feared 
that, united with "Bavthdlemy, he was implicated In 
Pichegru’a plot. The pains ^Yhich he took to col- 
lect the opposition around him, and to make him- I 
self its chief, appeared to their prejudiced eyes so 
many proofs of criminal connivance. Still they 
weronot yet convinced*, but having determined upon 
a bold stroke, they would not do the thing by halves; 
and they were ready to strike the guilty, even at 
their aides, and in the very bosom of tlie directory. 

Thoy agreed to prepare every thing for the exe- 
cution of their pkn, and to watch their enemies 
closely, in order to seize the moment when the 
blow should be no longer delayed. Disposed to so 
bold an act, they had need of support. The patriot 
party, which could alone fumiah it, was divided as 
formerly into two classes ; some still furious ever 
since the 9th Thermidor, had not cooled in the 
space of three years; they comprehended nothing 
whatever of the forced march of the revolution, 
considered the legal system as a concession made to 
counter-revolutionists, and wanted nought else than 
vengeance and proscriptions. Though the directory 
had struck them in the person of Babceuf, they were 
ready, with their usual self-devotion, to fly to its aid. 
But they were too dangerous to be employed, and 
the utmost that could be done was, in the day of 
extreme danger, to form them into regiments, as 
on the IStli Veud^miaire, and to reckon upon the 
sacrifice of their lives. They had sufficiently proved 
by the side of Bonaparte and on the steps of tho 
church of Saint-Roche, of what they were capable 
in the hour of danger. Besides these ardent pa- 
triots, almost all coinpromieed by their zeal or 
their active participation in tho revolution, there 
were moderate patriots of a superior class, who, 
approving more or less tho conduct of the direc- 
tory, desired nevertheless that the republic should 
derive its support from the laws, and saw the immi- 
nent peril to vvliich it was exposed by the reaction. 
These perfectly answered the intentions of Rew- 
hell and LardvelHSre, and could lend the aid, if not 
of force, at least of opinion to the directory. They 
were to be seen alternately in the withdrawiog- 
rooms of Barras, who kept up a kind of state for 
his colleagues, or in those of iladam© do Steel, who 


had not quitted Paris, and who, by the chfvvma of 
her superior mind, collected around her all thu 
moat shilling characters in France. M. Deiijauiin 
Constant occupied the first rank among them, for 
his talents, and for tho works whicli he had already 
published in favour of the directory. There too 
was seen M. de Talleyrand, who, erased from the 
list of emigrants during the latter times of the 
convention, had come to Paris, with the desire of 
again entering upon the career of high diplomatic 
employments. This assemblage of distinguished 
men, composing the government society, had re- 
solved to form an association to counterbalance tlie 
influence of Clichy, and to discuss political ques- 
tions in a contrary spirit. It was called the con- 
stitutional circle. It soon comprised all the per- 
sons whom we have just designated, and the 
members of the councils who voted with the direc- 
tory, tliat is, neaidy the wliole of the last conven- 
tional third. Tho members of the legislative body, 
who called themselves constitutionalista, would 
naturally have been expected to join the new 
circle, for their opinion was the same; but em- 
broiled from self-love with the directoryf,and by their 
diacuaaiona in the legislative body, they persisted 
in keeping distinct between the constitutional 
circle and CUcUy, after the example of Carnot and 
Bartlidlemy, the directors, and the deputies Tron- 
con-Dueoudray, Portalis, Lacu^e, Dumas, Doul- 
cet-PonUcoulant, Simdon, and Thibaudeau. M, 
Benjamin Constant spoke several times in tlic con- 
stitutional circle. M, dc Talleyrand also delivured 
his sentiments there. This example was imitated; 
and circles of the same kind, composed, it is true, 
of men of an inferior class, and of less temperate 
patriots, were formed in all quarters. The consti- 
tutional circle was opened on the Ut Messidor, a 
month after the 1st Prairial. In a few days there 
were similar associations all over Franco; the 
warmest patriots joined them, and from a per- 
fectly natural reaction, the Jacobin party almost 
seemed to be forming itself anew. 

But this was a worn-out implement, and of little 
use. The clubs bad lost their reputation in France, 
and were deprived by the constitution of the means i 
of again becoming efficacious. The directory had ' 
fortunately another support, namely, the armies, in 
which republican principles seemed to have taken 
refuge ever since the sufferinga of the revolution 
had produced so violent and so great a reaction in 
the interior. Every army is attached to the govern- 
ment that organizes, maintains, and keeps it in pay; ' 
but the republican soldiers viewed the directory I 
not merely as the heads of the government, but as I 
the heads of a cause for which they had risen en \ 
mam in 1793, and for which they had fought and ' 
conquered for six years. No where was the at- ! 
tachment to the revolution so strong as in the army ! 
of Italy. It was composed of tho revolutionists of ' 
the south, as impetuous in their opinions as in their 
bravery, Generals, officers, and soldiers were 
loaded with honours, rolling in wealth, and revelling 
in pleasure. They had conceived an extraordinary 
pride on account of their victories. Thoy were 
informed of what was going on in the interior from 
the newspapers, which were given to them to read, 
and they talked of nothing but recrossiug the 
Alps, to cut down the aristocrats of Paris. The 
ease they enjoyed ever since the signature of 
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ill motion, wlieu t)io vigour of Bonaparte in tho 
battle of the 13th rendered it unnecessary for tliem 
to udvauce further. Having in hia political capacity 
a reason for meddling in affairs which Morean had 
not, and not being envious of Bonaparte, although 
impatient to overtake him in the career of glory, 
he was heartily devoted to tho republic, and ready 
to serve her in every way, on the held of battle, or 
amidst the storm of politics. We have already 
had occasion to observei thnt with conauninmte 
prudence he combined a most extraordinary ardour 
and restlessness of character. Beady to throw 
himself into the arena of public events, he offered 
his arm and his life to the directory. Thus there 
was no failure of physical force in the government, 
but it had to be used with discretion, and above 
all, with due reference to the occasion. 

Of all the generals, Huche was the man whom it 
best suited the directory to employ. If the glory and 
the character of Bonaparte could excite umbrage 
with some, it was not .so with Iloche. Hia victoriea 
at Weissenburg in 1793, his admirable pacification 
of La Vend<?e, hia recent victory at Neuwied, re- 
flected upon him a splendid and a varied glory, in 
which esteem for the statesman was blended with 
esteem for the warrior; but there waa nothing iii 
hia reputation that could militate against liberty. 
If a general must be made a party to the troubles 
of tho state, it were far better to apply to liim tlian 
to the giant who was bearing sway in Italy. He 
Avas the favourite general of the republicaua, and 
the one upon whom their thoughts reposed without 
any fear. Besides, his army was nearer to Paris. 
Twenty thousand men could, were it necessary, in 
a few iiuirches reach the capital, and second by 
their presence the vigorous stroke which the direc- 
tory had resolved to sti-ike. 

It was on Hoche, then, that the attention of the 
three dii-ectors, Darras, Rewbell, and Lardvelliere 
was fixed. However, Barras, who was extremely 
busy and very clever at intrigue, and who was 
desirous in this new crisis to take upon himself the 
honour of the execution, Barras, without commu- 
nicating with his colleagues, wrote to Hoche, with 
whom he had some acquaintance, and called for his 
intervention in tlie events that were preparing. 
Hoche never hesitated. A most convenient oppor- 
tunity offered for sending troops to Paris. He was 
labouring with the greatest assiduity in fitting out 
his new expedition against Ireland. He had gone 
to Holland to superintend the preparations mailing 
in the Texel. He had resolved to detach twenty 
thousand men from the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, and to send them off for Brest. On their 
way through the interior, it would bo easy to stop 
them when in the neighbourhood of Paris, und to 
employ them in the service of the directory. He 
offered still more; money would be wanted, either 
for the column on inarch, or for any sudden occa- 
sion; he provided himself very cleverly with this. 
We have observed that the provinces between the 
Meuse and the Rhine liad but an uncertain exist- 
ence until peace should be made with the empire. 
They had not been, like Belgium, divided into 
departments and incorporated with France; they 
were governed according to martial law and witli 
'great discretion by Hoche, who wished to turn 
I them into republics, and if he could not obtain 
j their express union with France, to form them into 


a Cisriienano republic, attached to the French as a 
daughter to her mother. He had established a 
commission at Bonn, to whom the government of 
the country was entrusted, together with the col- 
lection of tho levies made on this as well as on tho 
other side of the Rhine. Two nhlUons and eoine 
hundred thousand francs wci’c in the coffers of this 
commission. Hoche prohibited their transfer to the 
cheat of the army paymaster, because they would 
then be under the authority of the treasury, and 
would perhaps even be witlidi’awn for purposes 
foreign to the army. He directed tho coluinn 
which he was about to set in motion to be paid up, 
and nearly two millions to be kept in reserve, 
either to be offered to the directory or to be em- 
ployed for tho expedition to Ireland. It was out 
of political zeal that he committed this breach of 
the rules of keeping the public accounts, for this 
young general, who had greater opportunities fur 
enriching himself lluin any other, was very poor. 
In doing all this, Hoche conceived that he was 
executing the orders not of Barras only, but also of 
Lardvelliere-L^peaux and Bcwboll. 

Two months had elapsed since the 1st Prairial, 

I that is, since the opening of the new session ; it 
I was now the end of Messidor (the middle of July), 
i The propositions settled at Cliehy, and carried to 
the five hundred, had followed one another Aviih- 
out intermission. A fresh proposal was in prepa- 
ration, to which the royalist faction attached great 
interest. The organization of the national guards 
was not yet decreed ; the principle was merely 
introduced into tho constitution. The Clichyana 
were desirous of contriving some force to act in 
opposition to the ai’mies, and to get again under 
ai’ms that youth which had risen in Venddmiaire 
against the convention. They had just been uomi- 
nating a commission in the five hundred, who 
were to report upon a plan of organization; Piche- 
gi'u was its president and reporter. Besides this 
important measure, the commiBsion of finance had 
again, in an underhand manner, taken up the pro- 
positions rejected by the ancients, and sought to 
present them in a different manner, so as to get 
them adupted in a new fonn. These propositions 
of the five hundred, formidable as tiiey were, 
alarmed the three directors less than the con- 
spiracy, at the head of which they saw a celebrated 
geneml, and ivliich they supposed to have very 
extensive ramifications in the councils. Determined 
to act, they meant first to mako certain changes in 
the ministry, Avhich they deemed necessary for 
giving more consistency to the administration of the 
state, and more steadiness and decision to the con- 
duct of the government. 

The minister of the police, Cochon, though some- 
wliat in disgrace with the rojaliats, since the 
prosecution of the three agents of the pretender 
and the circulars relative to the elections, was not 
the less entirely devoted to Caniot. The directory 
with the plana it entertained, could not leave the 
police in the hands of Cochon. The minister at 
war, Petiet, stood high in the estimation of the 
royalists ; he was the devoted creature of Carnot. 
He would have to be excluded also, that there 
might not be a hostile channel of communication 
between the armies and the directorial majority. 
Benezecli, minister of the interior, an excellent pub- 
lic functionary, and a complaisant courtier, was not 
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to be feared by either party; but he waa auaperted 
on account of his known partialities and tlie in- 
dulgence sliown him by the royalist journals. It 
was proposed to remove him too, were it but to 
have in his stead one on whom more reliance could 
be placed. Entire confidence was reposed in 
Truguetj commissioner of the navy, and Charles 
Delacroix, minister for foreign affairs ; but reasons 
grounded on the interest of the service induced 
the dii'ectora to desire their dismissal. Trugiiet 
was a butt for every attack of the royalist faction, 
and he ])artly deserved their attacks on account of 
his haughty and violent temper. He was a man 
of integrity and of great resources, but did not 
behave to individuals with evenness of temper, 
which is necessary at the head of a great ad- 
ministration. Besides, ho might be employed with 
advantage in the diplomatic career ; and he was 
himself desirous of superseding general Perignon 
in Spain, in order to obtain the concurrence of that 
power in his great plans respecting India. As for 
Delacroix, he had since proved himself capable of 
conducting the aftairs of a department with ability; 
but he bad noitljer tlie dignity or tJi© infca*jnation 
requisite for representing the republic with the 
European po "s. Besides, the directors had a 
strong desire i.o see another \)orson, M. de Talley- 
rjincl, at tho head of the foreign department. The 
enthusiastic spirit of Madame de StaKi was de- 
lighted with the cool, koen, and unfathomable 
mind of M, de Talleyrand. She had introduced 
him to M. Benjamin Constant, and Benjamin 
Constant had been desired to put him in com- 
munication with Barras. M. do TuUeyraud con- 
trived to gain over BaiTas, as he would indeed 
liave won over more subtle men. After he had got 
himaelf introduced by Madame do Stael to Benjamin 
Constant, and by Benjamin Constant to Barms, 
he got Barras to inti'oduce him to Lardvelliere, and 
he knew hosv to gain the honest man just as he 
had gained the dissolute one. He appeared to all 
a person greatly to be pitied, odious to the emigrants 
as a partisan of the revolution, suspected by the 
patriots ns a man of high birth, and the victim at 
once of his opinions and his birth. It was agreed 
to appoint him minister for foreign affau's. The 
vanity of tho directors was flattered by attaching 
to themselves so distinguished a personage ; and 
they were moreover sure thattliey were committing 
the foreign affairs to a clever, well-informed man, 
and one who was personally identified with the 
entire diplomacy of Europe. 

There were left Rnrael, minister of the finances, 
and Merlin (of Douai), minister of justice, who 
were more hateful to the royalists than all the 
others together, but who performed the duties of 
their respective offices with equal zeal and ability. 
These the three directors would not remove on 
any account. Thus, out of the seven ministers, 
they purposed to change Cochen, Petiet, and Dene- 
zech, for tho sake of public opinion ; Truguet and 
Delacroix, for the benefit of the service ; and to 
retain only Merlin and Ramel. 

In every state whose institutions are represen- 
tative, whether monarchy or republic, it is by the 
selection of the ministers that the government de- 
clai’es its spirit and its conduct. It is also for the 
choice of the ministers that parties are set in mo- 
tion, and they are desirous of influencing that 


appointment as much in support of their opinion 
as of their ambition. But tf, among the par- 
ties, there is one that wishes for more than a 
simple reform in the system of the government, 
and aspires to overthrew the existing order of 
things, that party, dreading reconciliations, wants 
something more than a change of ministers, abstains 
from interfering ill it, or interferes in order to pre- 
vent it. Piehegru and tlio Clichyans, who were in 
the secret of the jilot, cared but little about the 
change of the ininistry. They nevertheless asso- 
ciated again with Carnot, to have some conversa- 
tion with him; but it was rather a pretext to sound 
him and to discover his secret intentions, than to 
arrive at a result which was in their eyes very un- 
important. Carnot had frankly declared himself 
to them, personally and in writing, in his replies to 
the members who had made overtures to him. He 
had declared that he icould soojier perish than 
suffer the constitution to be prejudiced^ or the 
powers which it had constituted to he dishonoured 
— (the literal expressions ofouo of his letters),* He 
had, therefore, obliged those who camo to sound 
him to confine their ronarlis to constitutional i^ro- 
jects, such as a change of minister.s. As for such 
of tile Clichyans as were not initiated in the secrets 
of the faction and tho constitutioimliats, they sin- 
cei’ely desired to obtain a ministerial revolution, 
and to stop there. Tlie latter, therefore, collected 
themsolvea around Carnot. The niemberB of the 
ancients and of the five hundred, who have already 
been named, such as Pnrtalis, 'rron9on-Ducoudray, 
Lacude, Dum.TB, Tliibuudenu, DouIcet-PoiittJcou- 
lantjSimdon, and Emery, conversed with Carnot and 
Barth^Iemy, and discussed the changes to be made 
in tho ministry. The two ministers whom they 
particularly desired to have changed were Morlm, 
the minister of justice, and Ramel, minister of the 
finances. Having especially attacked the financial 
system, they were more hostile to the minister of 
the finances than to any other. They wished also 
for tho removal of Truguet and Chai'les Delacroix, 
They were desirous of course to retain Cochon, 
Petiet, and Benezech, The two directors, Barthd- 
lemy and Carnot, were not diifiuult to persuade. 
The weak Barthtflemy had no personal opinion; 
Carnot saw all his friends m the ministers retained, 
all his enemies among tho rejected. But to this 
scheme, so readily formed in the constitutionalist 
cabals, it was not so easy to gain the assent of the 
other three directors, who having made up their 
minds as to the course they would take, wanted 
fairly enough to dismiss those whom the constitu- 
tiuD&lists were anxious to retain. 

Carnot, who was unacquainted with the connex- 
ion formed between his three colleagues, Rewbell, 
Lar^velliere, and Barras, and who knew not that 
Lar^velliere was the link that connected the two 
others, expected that he would be tho easiest to 
dtaongage. He therefore advised the constitution- 
alists to address themselves to him, in order to en- 
deavour to bring him over to theii' views. ' They 
accordingly repau’ed to Lar^velliere, but found that 
with all his moderation he was unalterably resolved, 
LartfveUiere, unaccustomed, like all the men of his 
time, to the tactics of repi’esentative governments, 
did not conceive that people couldnegotiate for the 
choice of ministers. “ Stick to your part,” said he, 

** that is, make laws; leave to us to perform our du- 

_ . _ i 
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ties, that of choosing the public officials. It is our 
duty to give a preference according to our conscience 
and our opinion of tlio merit of individuals^ and not 
according to the requisitions of parties.” He had 
then to learn, and at that time no one was aware, 
that a ministry ought to he composed of influential 
persons; that these persons ought to he taken from 
aiuoi^g the existing partiea; and that the choice of 
this or that minister, being a guarantee of the 
course which is about to be pursued, may fairly 
become a subject of negotiation. Lar^velliei’e had 
other reasons for rejecting any comproniihc ; he 
was conscious that he and hia friend Ilewbell had 
never wished or yoted hut for what was right; he 
was sure that the directorial majority, whatever 
might he the personal views of the directors, had 
never voted otherwise; thatin its financial arrange- 
inents, without being able to prevent all the subal- 
tern malversations, the directorial adminietration 
had been upright ajid .as little vicious as possible un- 
der the circumetaiiees; that in politics, it had never 
had any personal ambition, and done nothing to ex- 
tend its prerogatives; that in the direction of the war 
it had aspired only to n, speedy but honourable and 
gloviona peace. Lavi^velliers could not, therefore, 
Gomprehend and admit the reproaches pointed 
against the directory. Hia good conscience ren- 
dered them uniutcU'gible to him. Henceforward 
he considered the Clichyans but as flo many peidi- 
dioua conspirators, and tlie constitutionalists us so 
many meu whose self-conceit had been wounded. 
He then with every one else had to learn that 
the temperament of parties, whether well or ill 
founded, must be conceded to, and that among all 
otlier claims must be reckoned even those of 
wounded self-love. Besides, what tlie constituiion- 
alista offered, possessed no peculiar attraction. The 
three directors in coalition wished to give them- 
selves a ministry acting in unison, in order to ci'ush 
the royalist faction. The constitutionalists, on the 
contrary, required a roiniatry totally opposite to 
that which the directors deemed necessary in the 
existing danger, and they had nothing to offer in 
return but their votes, whicli were by no means 
numerous, and which moreover they would not 
pledge on any question. Their alliance, therefore, 
possessed no such great benefit as to induce the 
directory to listen to them, and to deai&t from ita 
designs. Lar^velliere gave tliem no satisfaction. 
In their communications with him, they employed 
Taujas de Saint Hond, the geologist, with uhom 
he was connected by conformity of tastes aud 
studies. All was to no purpose. He concluded 
with his reply; “ Whenever you attack us, we shall 
be ready for you. We shall kill you, hut it will only 
be in a political sense. You want our blood, but 
youi*8 shall not be spilt. You shall merely be de- 
prived of tlie power to injure us.” 

This firmness caused them to despair of Lard- 
vellifere. Carnot advised them to apply to Bsrras, 
hardly expecting they would be successful, for he 
was aware of his dislike. Admiral VUlaret- 
Joyeuse, an ardent oppositionist, and whose fond- 
ness for pleasure had frequently brought him 
into the company of Barras, was commissioned 
to speak to him. The complaisant Bai'ras, 
who protnisod every body, though at bottom his 
seathnents were sufficiently decided, was appa- 
rently less intractable than Lar^velliere, Out of 


the four ministers whose removal the constitu- 
tionalists demanded, namely, Merlin, Hamel, 
Truguet, and Delacroix, he was willing to cliauge' 
two. It had been so agreed with Kewbell and 
Lar^velliere. He could, thevefiu’e, promise for 
those two latter, and he promised their dismissal. 
But whether, with his usual facility, he promibeil 
more than he intended to perform, whether he 
meant to deceive Carnot and to induce him to de- 
mand himself the change of the ministers, or 
whether hia generally ambiguous language was in- 
terpreted too favourably, the constitutionalists went 
and infonned Carnot that Barras consented to 
every thing, and would vote with him in regard to 
each of the ministers. The constitutionalists in- 
sisted that the change should take place imme- 
diately. Carnot and BartbcTemy, by no means 
relying on BaiTus, liesitated to take the initiative. 
Barras was urged to take it, and he replied that 
the newspaper press being at that time very furious, 
'the directory would appear to yield to their violence. 
Some endeavours were made in order to quiet the 
newspapers, but meanwhile Rewbell and Lar^vel- 
liere,ignorant of these intrigues, themselves took the 
initiative. On the 2Blh Messidor, Rewbell declared 
in the sitting of the directory, that it was high time 
to come to some conclusion, tliat they ought to put an 
end to the fluctuations of the government, and oc- 
cupy themselves with the change of ministersi He 
proposed that they should proceed immediately to 
the ballot. The ballot was secret. Truguot and 
Delacroix, whom every body was for turning out, 
were unanimously excluded. As for Raniel and 
Merlin, whom the constitutionalists alone would 
liave dismissed, they had only the two votes of 
Jiarth^lemy and Carnot against them, and they 
were kept in by the votes of Rewbell, Barras, 
and Lardvellifero, Cochon, Pdtiet, and Deiiezech, 
were turned out by the votes of the same tliree 
who had supported Merlin and RanieJ. Thus 
the plan of reform agreed upon by the directorial 
majority was accomplished. Carnot finding him- 
self haffied, tried to defer at least the appointment 
of successors, saying that he had not made up his 
mind on the subject. He was sternly reminded 
that a director ought always to be prepared, and 
that he ought not to remove one public officer with- 
out first determining as to hia successor. He was 
obliged at once to vote. The five successors 
were appointed by the same majority. Raniel 
was retained in the department of the fimiuces, 
aud Merlin in that of justice ; M. de Talleyrand 
was placed at the head of the foreign affairs; and 
over the navy an old aud brave seaman and an 
excellent administrator, Pldville le Peley j over 
the interior, Francois (of Neufchatel), a distin- 
guished writer, but more ingenious than practical; 
over the police, Lenoir- Laroche, a discreet and 
intelligent man, who had written several good poli- 
tical articles for the Jloaiiewr; lastly, over the 
war-office, the young and illustrious general on 
whom it had been settled every reliance was to be 
placed, Hoche. The latter was not of the age re- 
quii‘ed by the constitution, namely, thirty years. 
Hvery body knew this, but Lar^velliere had pro- 
posed to his two colleagues, Rewbell and Barras, 
to appoint him, notwithstanding they would have to 
find another in his place within two days, in order 
to attach him to their interests, and as paying a high 
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cornpUmeut to the ai’mves. Hence every one con- 
curred in thia duvnge, which became decisive, as 
we shall presently see. Tt is common enough to 
see parties contributing to one and the aame event, 
which they think will turn to their advantage. 
They all concur in producing it, but the Btrungest 
decides the result in his favour. 

Even if Carnot had not poasesaed the most irri- 
table pride, he must have been indignant, and 
have conceived himself deceived by Barras. The 
members of the legislative body who were inte- 
rested in the negotiation hastened to him, reca- 
pitulated the proceedings at the sitting of the 
directory which had just taken place, used ex- 
tremely violent language against Barras, called 
him a base wretch, and evinced the warmest in- 
dignation. But one particular incident was soon 
to increase the ebullition, and raise it to the liighest 
pitch, Hoclie, on the recommendation of Barras, 
liad put his troops in motion, with the intention of 
ultimately taldiig them to Brest, but of making 
them halt for a few days in the vicinity of the 
capital. He had chosen the legion of tho Franks, 
commanded by ITuinbert, Lemoigna’s division of 
infantry, the division of light horse commanded by 
Hichepanse, and a regiment of artillery, in all 
fourteen or fifteen thousand men. Richepanse's 


division of light horse had already arrived at La 
Fei’t(S-A.lais, eleven leagues from PiU’is. This was 
an indiscreet act, for the constitutional radius was 
twelve leagues, and in awaiting for the moment of 
action, the limit fixed by law ouglit not to have 
been transgressed. This inKliscretiou was owing to 
the error of a commissariat, who liad in ignomnee 
violated the law. This unlucky act was not the 
<inly one. The troops, seeing whither they were 
being conducted, and knowing what was passing in 
tlie interior, had no doubt that they would be 
brought to act against the councils. The officer's 
and soldiers said to each other by the way, that 
they were going to bring the aristocrats of Paris to 
reason. Hoche had contented himself with apprising 
the minister at war of a general movement of 
troops towar’ds Brest, for the expedition agaujol: 
Ireland. 

All these circumstances were evident signs to 
different parties that they were on the eve of 
some decisive event. The opposition and the ene- 
mies of government did their utmost to ward iiff 
the stroke that threatened them; and tho direc- 
tory for its own part neglected nothing that could 
accelerate the execution of its designs and ensure 
their success; and we see a little further that the 
directory was most completely succcBsfuI. 
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The news of the arrival of Kichepanse’s light 
horse, the particulars of their march aud of their 
language, reached Pdtiet, the minister, on the 20th 
Messidor. P^tiet communicated them to Carnot; 
and at the moment when the deputies had crowded 
to pour forth their resentment against the direc- 
torial majority, and to' condole with the dismissed 
piinisters, they were informed of the movement of 
the troops. Carnot said that the directory Inad not 
to hia knowledge issued any order; that perhaps 
the three other directors had held a private deli- 
beration, but in that case it ouglit to be entered in 
the secret register; that he would ascertain that 
point, and that it was not right to promulgate the 
circumstance before ho had examined whether 
there existed any orders. But they were too much 
annoyed to conduct themselves with temper aud 
moderation. 

The dismissal of the ministers, the movement of 
the troops, and the appointment of Hoche in the 
place of Pdtiet, left no doubt whatever as to the 
intentions of the directory. It was publicly said 


that the directory evidently had a design against 
the inviol.ability of the councils, to bring about .t. 
new 31st May, and to proscribe the deputies who 
adhered to the constitution. A meeting was held 
at the house of Tronjon-Bucoudray, who was one 
of the most influential members of the ancients. 
The Clichyans, as is usual with violent parties, 
had with pleasure seen the moderates, that is, 
the constitutionalists, disappointed in their hopes, 
and deluded in their scheme for composing a 
ministry according to their own fashion. Tliey 
considered them aa duped by Barras, aud were 
glad of it. But the danger appeared serious, when 
they saw the troops advancing. Their two gene- 
rals, Pichegni aud Willot, knowing that every one 
was running to Tronjon-Bucoudray^s to talk over 
what had taken place, repaired thitlier, though the 
meeting was composed of men who did not follow 
the same line of politics. Piehegru at this time 
pi^eased no effective means; his only resource 
was the angry feelings of the parties, and he had 
to run thither the moment they blazed forth, eitlier 
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I to watch or animate them. At this meeting were 
Purtalis, Troiiyon-Duccudray, Lacutie, Dumas, 

1 SimeoUj Doulet^t-Fontdcoulaiit, Thibaudean, ViUa- 
ret-Joyouae, Willot, and Pichegru. The excite- 
ment was great, as might bo expected. They 
talked of the plana of the directory j they cited the 
language of Rowbcll, Lar^velHferOj and Barraa, 
who dcchired they had made up their minds, and 
they concluded from the change of ministry and 
the march of troops that this determination was 
some decisive act against the legislative body. 
The most violent resolutions were proposed, such 
as to suspend the directory, to impeach its mem- 
bers, or even to outlaw them. But to carry out 
all these resolutiona, some physical force would 
havo been recpiisite; and Tbibaudeau, who did not 
participate in the general excitement, asked whence 
it was to be got. Tlie reply to this was, that tliey 
had the twelve hundred grenadiers of the legisla- 
tive body, part of the twenty-first regiment of 
light iiorae, commanded by Malo, and the national 
guard of Parisj that during the reorganization of 
that guard, they could send into every district of 
the capital companies of grenadiers to rally around 
them the citizens who had taken arras in Vende- 
miaire. There wna a great deal of talking, but 
nofliiuff was settled, as is almost always the ease 
when tne effectual means are wanting, Pichegru, 
cold and reserved as usual, made some observa- 
tions on tlio iii&iilficiency and danger of the means 
proposed, the coolness of whicli formed a contrast 
to tlie general excitement. They separated and 
retui'iied to Curiuit’s, and to tlie dismissed minis- 
ters. Carnot disapproved of all the plans proposed 
against tlie directory. A second meeting was held 
at Tron^on-Ducoudray’s, but Plchegiii and Willot 
were not there. A groat deal of loose conversa- 
tion again took placo, and the members, not daring 
to recur to violent measures, at length resolved to 
intrench theniselve.s in constitutional means. They 
pledged themselves to demand the law relative to 
tlie responsibility of ministers, and the inuuediate 
organization of the national guard. 

The same declamation took place at Clieby ns 
was tho case elsewhere, and to no better purpose; 
for although there was a greater degree of excite- 
ment, the means were not a whit more effective. 
Tliey particularly regretted the police, uhich had 
just been taken from C(jclion, and reverted to one 
of the favourite schemes of the faction, tliat of 
wresting the police of Paris from the directory, and 
giving it to tho legislative body, by straining tho 
construction of an article of the constitution. It 
was proposed at the game time to give the direction 
of this police to Cochoii; but the proposition was so 
atartUiig that no one durst move it. They fixed at last 
upon the idea of quibbling about the ago of Barras, 
who, they said, was not forty years old at the time of 
his appointment to the directory, and of demanding 
the instantiuieous organization of the national guard. 
Accordingly, on the 30th Mesaidor (lOth July), 
there was a gi'aod disturbance at the five hundred. 
Delahaye, the deputy, denounced the movement of 
the military, and moved that the report on the na- 
tional guard should be forthwith presented. Severe 
eommeuts were passed upon, the conduct of the di- 
rectory; the state of Faria was painted in alarming 
colours, and the ‘arrival of a multitude of known 
. Tcvolufcionista, who required tliat the five hundred 


should f(H'm itself into a committee upon tlio poli- 
tical BocieUes. It was settled that the report on 
the national guard shonlcl be imide the next day 
but one, aad that immediately afterwards tho de- 
bate on the clubs should fivke place. The next day 
but one, the 2iid Tliermidor (20Lh July), further 
particulars had arrived concerning the movement of 
the troops and their jmraber, audit was known that 
there were already font* regiments of cavalry at La 
Ferttf-Alais. 

I Pichegru made the report on the organization of 
I the national guard. Ills draught of the new bill 
was framed hi the most perfidious manner. 
Every Fi'ciiclnnan qualified as a citizen was to 
be inscribed in the list of the national guard; but 
all were not to compose the effective force of that 
guai’d- Those who were to be on duty were to be 
chosen by the others; that is, to be elected by tho 
mass. In this manner the national guard was to 
be formed, like the councils, by the electoral assem- 
blies; and tho result of the elections showed what 
kind of guard would be obtained by these mejins. 
It waste bo composed of one battalion in every ward; 
ill each battalion there was to be a company of 
grenadiers and light horse, bo as to re-establish 
those select companies, which were always com- 
posed of the most violent men, and were usually 
employed by the parties for the execution of their 
views. It was proposed to vote the adoption of 
the plan immediately. The fiery Henri La Riviere 
dcclai'ed that every tiling announced a Slat of 
May. ‘‘Lotus go then 1 let ns go V’ cried some 
voices of tho left, interpreting him. “Yes!” he 
resumed, “ but I am cheered when I consider 
that we are at the 2iid Thermidor, and tliat 
are near the 0th, a day fatal to tyrants.** Ho 
proposed that the bill should be instantly passed, 
and that a message should be sent to Uie ancients, 
requesting them to remain aitiiiig, that they might 
also pass it before tliey se])arated. Thibaudeau, tbo 
leader of the constitutional party, justly remarked 
tUat,whatevercxpedition might beuaed,theiiationnl 
guard could not be organized in less than a month; 
that their precipitation to vote an important pro- 
ject would therefoi’e be unavailing to secure the 
legislative body from the dangers with which it 
was threatened; that the national representation 
ought .to confine itself to its rights and its dignity, 
aiui not look for support in measures tliat at the 
present time ivere utterly unavailable. He pro- 
posed a solemn deliberation. An adjournment of 
twenty-four hours for the conaideration of the bill 
was adopted, but the principle of the reorganiza- 
tion was immediately afterwards decreed. At this 
moment a message arrived from the directory, 
giving explanations concerning the march of the 
troops. Tins message slated that the troops ap- 
pointed for a remote station must necessarily take 
their road near Paris; that owing to the inadvert- 
ence of au array commissariat, they hiul trans- 
gressed the constitutioual bounds; that tbe error 
of the coramisBariat was the sole cause of this in- 
fraction of the laws ; and that, moreovei’, the 
troops had received orders to fall back imme- 
diately. This explanation was not satisfactory; a 
violent deoiamation ensued, and a commission waa 
appointed to inquire into this message, and to make 
a report on the state of Paris, and tho movement 
of the troops. On the following day the diacuSBioa 
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of Pieliegi'u’s bill commoucctl, and four of its arti- 
cles were pii&aed. Tim iiesomWy then turned its 
attention to tlio clubs, which were springing up on 
all Bides, .md seemed to indicate a rally of the 
Jacobin party. It was proposed to prohibit them 
absolutely, because the laws which restricted them 
were always evaded. It was decreed tl.at uo poli- 
tical assembly sliould be permitted for the future. 
Thus the society of Clichy committed a species of 
self-extinctioil, and eonsented to its own dissolution 
on condition of dostruylug the constitutional demar- 
cation as well as the other subordinate clubs which 
were forming in ail quarters. The leaders of tho 
Cliohy had, in fact, uo need of that tumultuous aa- 
sembiage for couoerling their measures, and they 
could sacrifice the elubwithoutdeprivingthemselves 
of any great resource. Willot then denounced Bar- 
ras ns not having attained the ago required by the 
constitution at tlie time when ha was appointed 
director; but an examination of the registers of the 
war-office proved that this was a mere quibble. 
Meanwhile other troops had arrived at llheims; 
tills e.auaod a fresh al.arui. The dircotory having 
repealed the former explanations, declared them 
insuHioient, and tho eoininiaslon already appointed 
was direoted to investigate and report. 

Hoohe had .arrived in Paris, for ho must have 
gone that w.ay, whether ho liad to proceed to Brest, 
or to oxooute some decisive movement. lie pre- 
sented himself witlioat fear to the directory, cer- 
tain that, ill ordering his divisluiis to iiiovo on, ho 
had obeyed the dirootorial majority. But Carnot, 
who was at tliis moment president of tho dirootory, 
strove to intimidate him. IIo asked by virtue of 
wliat ardor lie iiad acted, and tiircateneu him with 
ail impeachment for liaving passed over tho coiiati- 
tutional limits. Unfortunately, Rcwbell and Lard- 
valli^ro, who were not informed of the order given to 
Ilocho, could not help him out. Burras, who had 
given this order, had net the courage to take up 
the matter, so that Hoclio was left exposed to the 
peremptory questions of Carnot. He replied that 
he could not go to Brest witliout troops. Carnot 
rejoined that tliore were still forty-three thousand 
men in Brittany, a number quite sufficient for tlie 
expedition. However, Lardvelliere perceiving the 
hobble Hoche was in, came at last to his' assist- 
ance, informed liim in the name of tho m.ajority of 
the directory the esteem and confidence whicli his 
services had merited, assured him that an impeach- 
ment against him was out of the question, and broke 
up the sitting. Hoche ran to Lardvelliere to thauk 
him; he there learned that Barras had neither 
informed BewbeU or Lardvellim'o of the movement 
of the troops; that he had given the order without 
theii- knowledge ; and he was indignant against 
Barras, who, after compromising him, had not the 
courage to defend him. It was evident that Bai’- 
ras, in acting apart, and without apprising his two 
colleagues, had wanted to keep in his own hand 
the means of execution. Hoche, who was indig- 
nant, treated Barras with his usual haughtiness, 
and salemnly transferred his regard to Rewbell 
and Lai-dvellih’e. Nothing was yet ready for tho 
execution of the design that the three directors con- 
templated; and Barraa, in summoning Hoohe, had 
compromised him to no purpose. Hoche returned 
immediately to his head-quarters, whlcti were at 
Wetzlar, and ordered the troops which he had 


brouglit to go into cantonments in the environs of 
Hheiins and Sedan, where they would still he at 
liaiid to march for Paris. Ho was highly disgusted 
by tlie conduct of Bai-ras towards him; but ho was 
ready to he at his service again, if Lardvelliere 
and Rewbell should give him tlie signal. He was 
deeply compromised ; some talked of imjjeaoliiiig 
him ; but he awaited with firmness at his head-quar- 
ters what the majority of the five hundred, who were 
pei-foetly inveterate against him, raiglit attempt. 
His age not having allowed his acceptance of the 
ministry at war, SchiSrer was called lo that office 
in his stead. 

The noise that this affair had created, effectually 
pi'evented Hoche being employed 111 the execution 
of tlie projects of the directory. Besides, the im- 
portance wliich such a participation must give him 
might excite the jealousy of the other generals. It 
was not impossible that Bonaparte might take it 
ill that any one sliould be sent to but himself. It 
was considered more advisable not to make use of 
any of tho commanders- in-chief, but to select one 
of the most distinguished generals of division. The 
idea was conoeived of asking for Bonaparte one of 
those generals who had gained such eelehrity under 
his command, which would have the advantage of 
satisfying him personally, and at tho same time 
avoid wounding the feelinga of any of the oom- 
nmnders-in-cliief. But, while they were considering 
as to sending for him, ho made liimsolf a party to 
tho quarrel in a manner most annoying to the 
oounter-rovolutioniats and embarrassing nt least 
to tho dirootory. Ho chose the annivoraaiw of the 
IdtU of July, eovresponding with tho 20tli MesBiduv, 
for giving a /elo to tho armies, and oiuising addresses 
to bo drawn up relative to the events in prepara- 
tion. He ordered a pyramid to be erected at 
Milan, bearing trophies and tho names of all the 
officers and soldiers who had fallen during the 
campaign in Italy. Around this pyramid the feU 
was hold. It was magnificent. Bouaparte attended 
it in person, .and addressed to his soldiers a 
tlircateniug proclamation. 

“Soldiers 1” said he, “ this day is the anniversary 
of the 14th of July. You see before you the 
names of your companions in arms who have 
died on the field of honour for the liberty of the 
country. Their example is before you. Yon ara, 
to devote yourselves wholly and enth-ely to the re- 
public; you are bound to sacrifice yourselves wholly 
and entirely to the happiness of thirty millions of 
French; you aro to devote yourselves wholly and 
entirely to the glory of that name which has re- 
ceived fresh lustre from your victories. 

“ Soldiers ! I know tliat you are deeply affected 
with the calamities which threaten the country. 
But the country cannot incur auy real dangers. 
The same men who have caused it to triumph over 
all Europe in league against us are there. Moun- 
tains separate us from France ; you will cross 
them with the rapidity of the eagle, in ease of 
need, to maintain the constitution, to defend liberty, 
to protect the government and the republio.™s. 

“Soldiers 1 the government is watching over the 
laws whioh ai’e comniitled to its c.ire. The 
royalists, the moment they'appear, will liave ceased 
to live. Be no longer anxious, but let us swear 
by the manes of the heroea who have died by our 
side for liberty, let us swear upon our colours, 
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implacable war .against the enemies of the republic, consequence of what it had done, of what it had 
and of the constitution of the year III 1” been obliged to do. Such was tho fate of our un- 

There was afterwards an entertainment, at fortunate republic that, to extricate herself from 
which the most energetic toasts were given by her enemies, aim was obliged to placo herself in the 
the generals and the officers. The general gave power of tho armies. It was the dread of a oountor- 
for the first toast tlie brave Stengel, Laharpe, and revolution which, in 1793, had thrown the republic 
Dubois, who had fallen in the field of honour, into the excesses and horrors whose melancholy 
“ May their manes,” said he, “ watch over us, and history we have already related ; it was the dread 
protect us from the secret devices of our oiiomiea!” of counter-revolution which now obliged her to 
'The company then drank to tho constitution of throw herself into the arras of the soldiery ; in a 
the year 111., to the directory, to the conneil of word, it was always to avoid the same danger that 
the ancients, to the French murdered in Verona, she had recourse on one occasion to party violences, 
to the re-emigraiion of the emigrants, to the union of at another to bayonets. 

the French republicans, and to the destruction of The directory would have been glad to have 
the Clioliy club. At this last toast the trumpets kept these addresses secret, and not have published 
sounded a charge. Similar festivities took place in them, on account of the bad example they afforded; 
all the towns whore divisions of the army were sta- but it would have grievously offended the general, 
tioned, and they were celebrated with the same and perhiips have thrown him back among the ene- 
solemiiity. Addresses were afterwards drawn up mies of the republic. It was therefore compelled to 
ill each division. These were still more significant printaiid circulate them. They struck terror into the 
than tlie proclaraation of the commander-in-cliief. Cliebyan party, and made it sensible of the egregi- 
He luul observed a certain propriety of language; bus imprudence which it had committed in attack- 
but the Jacobin style of 17.03 was displayed in full ing.by Duiiiolard’s motion, the conduct of general 
breadth in the addresses of the different divisions Bonaparte .at Venice. They gave rise to fresh 
of the army. The divisions of Massdna, Joubert, complaints in the eouiicils, to invectives against 
and Angereau, made themselves quite notorious, this interference of the armies; it was said that 
The division of Augereau, in partieuiar, exceeded they had no right to dclibenite, and they farnisliei 
all bouuds. “0 conspirators,” it said, “tremble! fresh evidence of the designs imputed to the 
From the Adige and the lihine to the Seine is but one directory. 

step t Tremble I the measure of your iniquities is Bonaparte caused the directory further per- 
fitU t and the point of our bayonets is the price you plexity by the general of division whom he sent. 
will pay for them !” Augereau excited a kind of agitation in tlio army 

These addresses wore subscribed by thousands by the violence of Ills opinions, in every respect 
of signatures .and sent to the oomniander-in-chief. worthy of the faubourg Saint-Antoiiie. I-Ie w.as 
Ho put tliem up and transmitted them to the direc- ready to quarrel with .any one who was less violent 
tory with liis proclamation, that they might be than himself ; and Bonaparte was fearful of dis- 
printed and published in the newspapers. Such a sensions existing among ins generals. To get rid 
step indicated clearly enough that he was ready to of him, he sent him to the directory, conceiving 
sot himself iu motion to put down the faction that he would be very fit for the purpose for wliicli 
farmed in the councils, and to afford his assistanco he was destined, and that he would be better in 
to the execution of some necessoi'y but decisive Paris than at head-quarters, where want of oceu- 
aot. At the same time, knowing tlio dii'ectory to p.alion rendered him dangerous. Augereau was 
bo divided, seeing that the scone was becoming deliglited ; for he was as fond of the agitations of 
complicated, and wishing to be informed of every clubs as of fields of battle ; and ho was not insen- 
thiiig, lie selected one of his aides-de-camp, M. de sible to the attractions of power. Ho set out im- 
Laviiiette, wlio enjoyed his entire confidence, and mediately, and arrived in P.aris in the middle of 
who possessed the sagacity necessary for form- Tliermidor. Bonaparte wrote to his aide-de-camp, 
ing a correct judgment of events ; he sent him off Lavalelte, that he sent Augereau because ho could 
to Paris, with orders to observe every thing, not keep him any longer in Italy ; he rccom- 
and to get all the information he could ; at tho mended him to be un Ilia guard against him, and 
same time, he made an offer of funds to the direc- to continue his observations, in kee))ing himself 
tory, in case it should need them, for the purpose constantly aloof from him. He also recommended 
of effecting any rigorous measures. him to keep on the best terms with Carnot ; for, 

IVlieu the directory received these addresses, it though he distinctly declared himself in favour of 
was placed in an extremely awkward predicament, the directory against the cuuuter-revoKitionsvy 
Tliese addresses were in some measure not war- faction, he wished not to enter in the slightest 
ranted by law, for the armies had not the power of degree into the personal quarrels of the directurs. 
deliberating. To receive them and to publish The directory was by no means pleased at Au- 
tliom, was as much as to .autliurize the armies to gereau’s arrival. That general was a very siiit- 
interfere in the government of the state, and to able person for Bari'as, who was willing eiiougli to 
deliver up the republic to the militiu-y power, he herding with the Jacobins and patriots of the 
But how was it to extricate itself from this di- faubourgs, and who was alw.ays talking of putting 
lemma? In addressing itself to Hoclie, in applying himself on horseback; but he did not suit Rewbell 
to him for troop.?, and in asking for Boii.aparte as .a and Lardvellicre, who ivished for a prudent. and tern- 
general, had not the government itself suggested perate general, who could, if things came to the 
this interveuing power 2 Obliged to have recourse worst, make oommou cause with them against the 
to force, to overstep the bounds of legality, how schemes of Barras. Augereau could not have 
could it apply to any other supporters than the been better , pleased than to find himself in Faria 
armies 1 To receive these addresses was but the on aiicli a mission. He was a brave man and an 
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excellent aoklier, witli a good licart, but a great 
braggart, and altogctlici* a very weak roan. He 
went about PariB, receiving entertainrneiUSj enjoy- 
ing the celebrity gained by his exploits, but attri- 
buting to himself part of tiie operations of tlio 
army of Italy, willingly allowing it to be supposed 
that he had suggested to the general-in-clncf liia 
most brilliant plana, and repeating on all oceasions 
that he would soon bring tho aristocrats to reason. 
Lardvelliere and Rcwbell, who were concerned at 
t)u8 conduct, resolved to obtain his confidence, and 
by flattering his vanity, to bring him back to some 
degree of consistency. Lai'dvelli^re paid him gi’eat 
attention, and succeeded in tamiug liim, partly by 
well-placed compliments, partly by the respect he 
knew how to make him feel. Ho explained to 
him that he was not to dialionour himself by a 
sanguinary affray, but to acquire the title of 
saviour of the republic by an act distinguished by 
its energy and discretion, which should disarm the 
factions without spilling blood. He thus softened 
Augei'eau, and at length contrived to make him 
more reasonable. He was immediately invested 
with the command of the seveiiteeuth military 
division, comprehending Paris. This new step 
sufiicicntly denoted the intentions which tho direc- 
tory had resolved upon. Iloche’a troops were 
within a few marchesj a signal was all that was I 
wanted to bring thorn to the capital, Tho dircc- I 
tory was* only waiting for tho funds promised by 
Bonaparte, as it would not take money from the i 
treasury, lest it should compromiso Kamel, tho 
minister, who was so strictly watched by tho com- 
mission of finance. These funds were partly ap- 
propriated for gaining over tlie grenadiers of the 
legislative body, who were twelve hundred in num- 
ber, and who, without being formidable, might by 
resisting bring on a battle; and this was what it 
was most desirous to avoid. Barras, ever fertile 
in intrigues, was entrusted with this part of the 
business; and this was the motive for defemng 
the decisive act. 

The events in the interior had a most perni- 
cious influence on the highly important negotia- 
tions commenced between the republic and the 
powers of Europe. The implacable faction leagued 
against the liberty and the repose of France was ' 
about to add to its injurious acts that of compro- 
mising the peace which had been so long expected. 
Lord Malmesbury had arrived at LUlo, and the 
Austrian ministers had conferred at Montebello 
with Bonaparte and Clarke, the two pleuipotea- 
tiariea appointed to represent France, The pre- 
liminaries of Ldoben, signed on the 29th Grerniinal 
(April Ifl), purported that two congresses should be 
opened, theonea general congress at Berno, for peace 
with the emperor and his allies, the other a special 
congress at Rastadt, for peace with the empire; 
that tho peace with the emperor should be con- 
cluded within three months, otherwise the pre- 
liminaries were to be null and void; that nodiing 
should be done in the Venetian states unless in 
concert w'ith Austria, but that the Venetian pro- 
vinces should not be occupied by the emperor till 
after the conclusion of the peace. The occurrences 
at Venice seemed to be somewhat inconsistent with 
these conditions, and Austria showed much haste 
to vary them more formally, on her part, bjf occu- 
pying the Venetian provinces of Istria and Dal- 


matia, Bonaparte winked at this infraction of the 
prolhninarica, in order to spare recrmiiiiations m 
regard to what he lind done at Venice, and what 
he was about to do in the islands of the Levant. 
The exchange of tho ratifications took place at 
Montebello, near Milan, on the 6th Prairial (May 
24). The iiiarquiB de Gallo, the Neapolitan minis- 
ter at Vienna, was the emperor’s envoy. After 
the exchange of the ratifications, Bonaparte con- 
ferred with M. do Gallo, for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to forego the idea of a congress at 
Berne, and to prevail on him to treat separately I 
in Italy, without calling in the other pov;ers. The ' 
reasons which he had to assign, tending even to 
the interest of Austria herself, were excellent. 
How could Russia and England, if they were called ' 
to this congress, allow Austria to indemnify ber- 
aelf at the expense of Venice, whose possessions 
they coveted themselves? It was impossible, and 
tho very interest of Austria, as well as the ncces- 
aity of a apeedy conclusion, required that they should 
immediately confer, and that in Italy. M. do Gallo, 
a sagacious and intelligent man^ felt the force of 
these reasons. In order to decide the matter and to 
gain the Austrian cabinet, Bonaparte made a con- 
cession of etiquette, to which the cabinet of Vienna 
attached great importance. The emperor still 
apprehended that the republic would not repudiate 
tho ancient ceremonial of the kings of France, and 
not insist on the alternative in tho protocol of the 
treaties. The emperor was always solicitous to Lo 
named first, and to preserve for his ambassadors 
their precedency before the ambassadors of France. 
Bouapai'te, who had, at liis desire, been authorized 
by tho directory to concede such nothingneases, 
assented to the request of M. de Gallo, The satis- 
faction was 80 great, that M, do Gallo immediately 
adopted the principle of a separate negotiation, 
and wrote to Vienna to obtain powers in coiise- 
I quence. But old Thugut, superamnuvted and ill- 
' tempered, entirely attached to the Eaglish system, 
and every moment tendering his resignation, since 
the courts, influenced by the aroiiduke Charles, 
seemed to be actuated by a contrary system — 
Thugut had other views. The peace was distasteful 
to liim : the internal distarbances in Fz’nnce gave 
him hopes in which he indulged, although they 
had so often proved deceitful. Although it had 
cost Austria so much money, and she had been 
I led into bo many false steps and a disastrous war 
by giving ear to the emigrants, still Pichegru’fl 
new conspiracy suggested to Thugut the idea of 
deferring the conclusion of the peace. He resolved 
to oppose wilful delays to the urgency of the 
French plenipotentiaries. He caused the pro- 
ceeding of the marquis de Gallo to he disavowed, 
and another negotiator, major-general count de 
Meerveldt, to be despatched to Montebello. This 
negotiator arrived on the Ist Messidor (June 19), 
and demanded tho execution of the preliminaries, 
that is, the assembling of the congress at Berne, 
Bonaparte, indignant at this change of system, re- 
turned a most animated reply. He repeated all 
that he had previously said in regard to the im- 
possibility of obtaining the adbcsiou of England 
and Russia to aiTangements the bases of which 
had been fixed atL^obeii; he added that a congress 
would involve fresh delays ; that two months had 
already elapsed since the signing of the prelimi- 
3 B 2 
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nariGS of LeoLen ; that according to those 
uai'ieSj peace ought to be concluded in three months, 
and that it would be impossible to conclude it in that 
timo, if all the powers •were to be summoned. These 
reasons again left the Austrian plenipotentuiriea 
without reply. The court of Vienna appeared to 
give way, and fixed the conferences at Udine, in 
the Venetian states, that the place of negotiation 
might bo neai’er to Vienna. They were to recom- 
mence on the 13th Messidor (July 1), Bonaparte, 
whom business of the greatest importance detained 
at Milan amidst the new republics now being 
founded, and who, moreover, was anxious to watch 
tho events at Paris as closely as possible, did not 
wish to suffer himself to be drawn uselessly to 
Udine, to be there overreached by Thugut. He 
sent Clarko thither, and declared that he should 
not repair thither in person until he was convinced, 
by the nature of the powers given to the new nego- 
tiators, and by their conduct in the negotiation, 
that the court of Vienna was sincere in its pro- ^ 
fessions. In point of fact, he was not mistaken. 
Tho cabinet of Vienna, more than ever imposed 
upon by the wretched agents of the royalist faction, 
flattered itself that it would ho discharged from 
entering into a treaty with the directory by a re- 
volution, and it caused notes, rather extraordinai’y 
in the tlien stato of the negotiation, to be sent. 
These notes, dated July lOth (30th Messidor), 
stated that the court of Vienna intended to adhere 
strictly to the preliminaidea, and consequently to 
treat for a general peace at Berne ; that the term 
of three months fixed for the preliminaries for the 
conclusion of peace, could only be understood to 
comraenco from the meeting of the congi*ess, 
otherwise it would have been useless to have 
made this stipulation j that consequently the court 
of Vienna, insisting on confining herself to the 
tenor of those preliminaries, demanded a general 
congress of all the powers. These notes contained 
likewise bitter complaints on the occuiTences at 
Venice and Genoa ; they maintained that these oc- 
currences were a serious infraction of the preli- 
minaries of LCoben, and that France ought to give 
Batiafaction for them. 

On receiving these very strange notes, Bona- 
parte was highly indignant. His first idea 
was to collect all the divisions of his army im- 
mediately, to resume the offensive, to advance 
once more upon Vienna, and to insist this timo 
on less moderate conditions than at Ldoben. 
But the internal state of France, and the con- 
ferences opened at Lille, stopped him, and he 
conceived that ha ought at this important junc- 
ture to leave the directory, placed as it w.as at 
tho centre of all the operations, the responsibility 
of settling the conduct to be pursued. He con- 
tented himself with instructing Clarke to draw up 
a peremptory note. This note was to the follow- 
ing effect : That it was too late to demand a con- 
gress, the impossibUily of which had been acknow- 
ledged by the Austrian plenipotentiaries, and to 
which the court had itself acceded, by appomting the 
conferences at Udine; that at the present time there 
was no reason for this congres.s, since the allies of 
Austria were separating themselves from her, and 
showing on intention of treating singly, which was 
pr*ovedby the conferences at Lille; that the tei*m of 
threemonthB couldnot be otherwise consti-uedthau to 


commence from the day of the aignature at Lduben, 
otherwise by deferring tlie opening of the congress 
there would be no end of the delay, the very tiling 
France had desired to prevent by fixing a certain 
period; that finally the preliminaries luid not been 
violated in the conduct pursued towards Venice 
and Genoa ;■ that those two countries could not 
have changed their government unless it had been 
discovered to he vicious ; and finally, that by 
seizing upon Istria and Dalmatia, in defiance of all 
the written conventions, Austria had herself 
broken the preliminaries. After having thus re- 
plied in a firm and dignified manner, Bonaparte 
refeiTed the whole to the directory, and awaited 
its orders, recon)mcndii]g to it as speedy a decision 
as possible, because it was of importance that hos- 
tilities should be resumed before tho bad weather 
came, if such a resolution should become necessary. 
The negotiation opened at Lille, was conducted 
with greater good faith, which cannot but appear 
singular, since it was with Pitt that the French ne- 
gotiators had to deal. But Pitt was really alarmed 
at the situation of England. He had no further 
reliance upon Austria; be placed no confidence in 
tho downright liesof tho royalist agents, and wished 
to treat with France, before peace with the em- 
peror should make her stronger and more importu- 
nate. If tlien he bad in the last year only wanted 
to adroitly evade a treaty for the purpose of 
satisfying the public mind, and preventing an 
aiTangement in regard to the Netherlands, this 
year ho had every wish to negotiate, even tliough 
this peace should afford no more than two or throe 
years* tranquillity, This downright Englishman 
could not, in fact, consent to absolutely relinquish 
the Netherlands to France. 

Every thing showed that he was in earnest, as 
we have already observed, as well as tho selection 
of lord Malmesbury, as the secret instructions 
given to that negotiator. According to the prac- 
tice ofEnglisli diplomacy, all was so aiTangod that 
there should be two negotiations at once; the one 
official and apparent, tho other secret and substan- 
tive. Mr. Ellis had beeii associated with lord 
Malmesbury, in order to conduct under his direc- 
tion the secret negotiation, and to correspond 
directly with Pitt. This practice of English diplo- 
macy is compulsory in a representative govorn- 
raent. In the official negotiation nothing more is 
said than may be repeated in the two houses of 
Parliament, and what cannot be published is re- 
served for the secret negotiation. "When in parti- 
cular the ministry is divided on the question of the 
peace, the secret conferences are conimunic.ated to 
that portion of tho ministry which authorizes and 
directs the negotiation. The English legation 
arrived at Lille with a numerous retinue, and in 
great state, on the IGfcli Me&aidor (July 4). 

The negotiators appointed to represent France 
■were Letounieur, who had recently quitted the 
directory, Pl^ville le Peley, who stayed but a few 
days at Lille on account of his appointment to the 
commisaioaei'ship of the navy, and Hugues Maret, 
aince duke of Bassano. Of theso three ministers 
the latter alone was capable of taking a useful 
part in the negotiation. Y oung, but early practised 
in diplomatic experience, he combined with much 
intelligence manners \vhich had become rare in 
France since the revolution. He was indebted tc 
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M. do Tftllcyrainl i’nr liis introdiicticni to public 
airaire; and on this occasion he had muiiially set- 
tled with him that one of fhe two Bhonhl have the 
ministry for foreign affairs, and the other tlic 
mission to Lille. M. Marct had been sent twice to 
London in Ihe early days of the revolution ; he 
had been favourably received by Pitt, and had 
acquired a perfect Imowledge of the English 
cabinet. IIo was therefore a very fit pci*son to re- 
present France at LilJe. He repaired thither with 
his two colleagues, and they arrived at the same 
time as the English legation. It is not ordinarily 
the case that diplomatic questions are disposed of 
in pulilic conferences. The EnglUh negotiators, 
wlio exhibited great tact and dexterity', would have 
been glad to meet the French negotiators on familiar 
terms, and had too much good sense to evince any 
coolness. On the contrary, Letourneur and Pl^ville 
le Peley, upright men, but possessing no great expe- 
rience in diplomacy, had much of the revolutionary 
coarsenessj they considered the two Englishmen as 
dangerous persons, ready to intrigue and to deceive, 
against whom it was necessary for thorn to use the 
utmost caution. They refused to see them unless 
officially, and became apprehensive of compromis- 
ing themselves if they'’ adojited any other mode of 
communication, This was not the way to bring 
about a good understanding with each other. 

Lord Malmesbury stated liis powers, where the 
conditions of the treaty were left in hliink, and 
required to bo informed of the conditions of 
Franco, The three French negotiators showed 
the conditions whicli, ns it may be conceived, were 
a very high They required that the 

king of England should renounce the title of king 
of France, which lie continued to assume, accord- 
ing to one of thoso ridiculous customs retained in 
England j that he should restore all the ships 
captured at To\ilon ; that ho should restore to 
Prance, Spain, and Holland, all the colonies which 
he had taken from them. In exchange for all 
these concessions, France, Spain, and Holland, 
offered nothing but peace, for they had taken 
nothing from England. It is true that France 
was justified by her present importance in requiring 
a great deal, but to demand every thing for herself 
and her allies, and to cede nothing, was in fact 
putting an endto all mutual arrangement. Lord Mal- 
mesbury, who wished to arrive at effective results, 
saw clearly that the official negotiation would lead 
to nothing, and sought to bnng about a moi'e unre- 
served mode of communication. M. Marefc,more fa- 
miliar than his colleagues with diplomatic usages, 
readily concurred in this, but ho had to iiegotiato 
mth Letourneur and Pleville le Peley, in order to 
prevail on them to meet the English envoys at the 
theatre. The young men of the two embassies 
were the first to associate together, and they were 
soon on the most friendly footing. France had so 
completely broken with the past since the revolu- 
tion, that it cost great pains to re-establish her in 
her old relations with tlie other powers. They 
had nothing of the same nature to do in the pre- 
ceding year, because all that time the negotiation 
not being conducted in good earnest, they had 
scarcely any thing to do than to make evasions, 
but this year they had to enter into a conclu- 
sive and kindly intercourse. Lord Malmesbury 
caused M. Maret to be sounded, with a view to 
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engage him in a private negotiation. Maret, 
before he assented to it, wrote to Paris to obtain 
authority to do so from the French ministry. It 
was accorded without difficulty, and ho immediately 
entered into conferences with theEnglish negotiators. 

There was no longer any idea of contcHting 
for the Netherlands, or discussing the new po- 
sition in which Holland was placed with re- 
gard to France j but England was desirous of 
keeping some of the principal colonies she had 
conquered, either to indcinnify herself for the 
expenses of the war, or as a return for tho con- 
cessions she should make to us. She consented to 
restore ua all our colonics, she even agreed to 
renounce all pretensions to Saint Domingo, and 
even to assfet 119 in re-establishing our government 
there ; but she claimed to indemnify herself at the 
expense of Holland and Spain. Thus she would 
not restore Spain the island of Trinidad, of 
which she had possessed herself, and which was 
a very valuable colony from its position at the 
entrance of the Caribbean sea j she desired also, 
with respect to some of the possessions taken 
from the Dutch, to keep the Cape of Good Hope, 
which commands the navigation of the two oceans, 
and Trincomalee, the principal port of tlm island of 
Ceylon ; she was willing to exchange the town of 
Negapatuam, on tlie Coromandel coast, for the 
town and fort of Cochin on the coa.st uf Malabar, 
one of lior most valuable settloinents. As for dis- 
claiming the title of the Icing of France, tlio EngllBh 
negotiators resisted it on account of the i*oyal 
family, who were by no moans disposed to peace, i 
and whoso vanity had to bo considered. With 
respect to the ships talcon at Toulon, which had 
been already fitted up and armed in the Englisl! 
fashion, they deemed it too degrading to restore 
them, and offered an indemnity in money of twelve 
millions. Lord Malmesbury gave as a reason to 
Maret, that he durst not return to London if he 
X’estored every thing, and did not retain for the 
English people some of the conquests acquired at 
the expense of tlioir blood and treasure. In other 
respects, to prove his sincerity, he showed all 
the secret instructions sent to Mr. Ellis, which 
furnished evidence of the desire of Pitt to obtain 
peace. These conditions deserved consideration. 

A circumstance whicli suddenly occurred gave 
great advantage to the French negotiators. Be- 
sides the junction of the Spanish, Dutch, and 
French squadrons at Brest, a junction that de- 
pended on the first gale which should remove 
admiral Jervis from Cadiz, England had another 
danger to apprehend. Portugal, terrified by 
Fx'ance and Spain, had just abandoned her ancient 
ally and entered into a treaty with France. The 
principal condition was, that she should not admit 
more than six armed vessels belonging to tlie 
belligerent powers at once. England would thus 
lose her invaluable station in tlie Tagus. This 
unexpected treaty placed the English negotiators 
Bomewhat at the incrcy of M. Maret. They began 
to discuss the definitive conditions. Trinidad was 
by no means to be taken from them; as for tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, which was the most important object, 
Jt was at length agreed that it should be restored 
to Holland, but pn one express condition, that 
France should never take advantage of her ascen- 
dancy over Holland to possess herself of it. This 
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was what England moat dreaded. She was less 
«vtixiou9 to hold it herself than to take it from us, 
and tlio restitution of that colony was agreed to on 
cimdition that we sliould never have it ourselves. 
With regard to Txdncomalee, which involved the 
possession of Cey^lon, it was to be Itept 'by the 
English, but still with the appearance of an option. 
A Dutch garriaon was to take turns with an 
English garrison j hut it was agreed that this 
should be a mere illusory formality, and that this 
])ort should actually belong to the English. As to 
the exchange of Cochin, for Negapatnain, the Eng- 
lish insisted on this, but without making it a con- 
dition sine qn&. non. The twelve millicfns were ac- 
cepted for the ships taken at Toulon, As for the 
title of king of France, it was agreed that, without 
a iormal abdication, the king of England should 
cease to assume it. 

Such was the point at which the reciprocal 
elaims of the negotiators had stopped, Letourneur, 
who was left alone with Marel since the departure 
of Pleville Ic Peley appointed to the coitimis- 
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a while. They wrote to Bonaparte, that they must 
wait till their patience was exhausted, and until 
they had full proof of the insincerity of Austria, 
and^in such a manner that the rosuniption of hos- 
tilities could be imputed to her alone. 

With respect to tlio conferences at Lille, the 
question was hot less embarrassing. As for France 
she could easily make up her mind, since every 
thing was to be restored to her ; but so far aa con- 
cerned Spain, who was to be deprived of Trinidad, 
and aa regarded Holland, who was to lose Trinco- 
malee, the question was a difficult one to resolve. 
Carnot, whose new position obliged him to be 
always in favour of peace, voted for the adoption 
of these conditions, although they did not make any 
liberal concessions to our allies. As the directors 
were greatly dissatisfied with IJollaud and the 
parties which divided hor, Carnot advised that 
she should be left to herself, and that no further 
concern should be taken on her behalf ; a piece of 
advice quite os illiberal aa that of sacrificing her 
colonies. Rewbell was exceedingly angry on this 


sionersliip of the navy, was completely ignorant of I question. Possessing the Wrongest affection for 


the secret negotiation. TVE. Maret made him 
amends for his nullity by paying him all exter- 
nal honours, and giving him precedence of which 
tiffs honest and easy wan was very tejjacious- M, 
Maret had communicated all the particular of the 
negotiation to the directory, and awaited its dcci* 
aion. Never had France and England been so 
near a reconciliation. It was evident that the 
negotiation of Lille was wholly unconnected with 
that of Udine, and that England was acting in- 
dependently without caring for any secret iutelli- 
geijce with Austria. 


France, even to injustice, he wished that, so far 
from deserting Holland, the French should, ewke 
themselves all powerful in that country, and uiake 
it a province of tlio republic; and be 2 ->articu]ai’ly 
opposed with all his might the adoption of the | 
article by which France renounced possessiou for I 
ever of the Cape of Good Hope. He maintained, 
on the contrary, that this colony and several others 
must some day be transferred to us in payment of 
our services. He defended, as we see, the interest 
of our allies, much more for our sake than for 
theirs. Larivelliere, who, from a spirit of equity, 
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these negotiations could not fail to agitate the 
directory more than any other question. The 
royalist faction funously demanded peace ^vithout 
wishing for it ; the conatitutionalista desu*ed it 
sincerely, even at llie price of some sacrifices; the 
republicans desired it without sacrifices, and they 
desired above all the glory of the republic. They 
would have insisted on the entire liberation of 
Italy, and the reatitution of the colonies of our 
allies, even at the price of a new campaign. The 
opinions of the five directors were dictated by 
their position. Carnot and Barthdlemy voted for 
accepting the conditions of Austria and England; 
the other three directors maintained the contrary 
opinion. Those questions served to create a mis- 
understanding between the two parties in the 
directory. Barras bitterly censured Carnot for the 
preliminaries of L^oben, and spoke of him in no 
very measured terms. Carnot, on his part, said 
with reference to these conditions, that ^uslria 
Giujht not to be hardly used; which meant that in order 
to render the peace durable, the conditions ought 
not to be overstrained. But his colleagues took 
these expressions in very bad part, and Rewbell 
asked him whether be was a minister of Austria or 
a magistrate of the French republic. The three 
directors, on receiving Bonaparte's despatches, were 
for breaking off at once and resuming hostilities. 


to the proposed conditions for totally different rea- 
sons. He considered it ns disgraceful to sacrifice 
Spain, whom we had drawn into a quarrel, which 
was in some measure foreign to her, and whom wo 
obliged, as the price of her alliance, to sacrifice an 
important colony. He regarded it as equally dis- 
honourable to Sacrifice Holland, who had been 
hurried by France into the career of revolutions, 
of whose interest she had taken charge, and 
whom she was about to deprive at once of her 
richest possessions and to consign to a frightful 
anureby. If, in fact, France w-ere to withdraw her 
hand, Holland must fall into the most fatal disturb- 
ances. Lar^velliere said that the directory should 
be responsible for all the blood that should be 
spilt. This policy was liberal ; perhaps it was 
not sufficiently prudent. Our allies were sus- 
taining losses; the point \vas whether they would 
not sustain still greater by contimiing the war. 
Tho event has proved this. But the triumphs 
of Franco on the continent then gave room to hope 
that when she Was freed from Austria, she would 
obtain victories quite as glorious upon the seas. 
Tho desertion of our allies appeared disgraceful ; 
a different course was adopted. It was resolved to 
address Spain and Holland, for the purpose of in- 
quiring their intention. They were to declare if 
they wished for peace, at the price of the sacrifice 


But the present state of the republic, the fear of required by England j and in case they should 
putting another weapon in the hands of the enemies prefer a continuance of the war, they were further 
of the government, and of furnishing them with n to declare what forces they proposed to collect for 
pretext for saying that the directory never would the defence of the common interests. Despatches 
make peace, induced the directors to temporize for vvere posted to Lille, stating that no answer could 
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be given to tlio proposulg of England before the 
allies of Franco had been consulted. 

These discusBiona completely estranged the 
directors from each other. The moment of the 
catastrophe was near at hand. The two parties 
pursued their course, and daily became more and 
more exasperated. Tho commission of fiuanceain 
the five hundred had amended its monsnres, in 
order to induce the ancients to pass them with 
some qualificiitions. Tho arrangements in respect 
of the treasury had been slightly varied. The 
directory was still to have nothing to do with the 
negotiation of securities; and without confirming ox* 
abolishing the distinction between the ordinary 
and the extraordinary, it was settled that the ex- 
penses relative to the pay of the armies should 
always have the preference. Anticipations were for- 
bidden, but the anticipations which had already taken 
place were not revoked. Lastly, the new arrange- 
ments relative to the sale of the national estates were 
again, brought forward, with an important amend- 
ment it is true ; namely, that tho treasury war- 
rants and the bonds of the contractors were to be 
taken in payment for national estates, like the 
tfirei-qaarter billa. These measui'cs, thus amended, 
had been adopted ; they were less destructive of 
the means of the treasury, but still extremely 
dangerous. All tho penal laws against tlm priests 
were abolished j the oath was changed into a 
mero affirmation, by which the priests declared 
that they submitted to the laws of the republic. 
Neither tho question of the forms of worship or tho 
question of the bells was yet taken into considera- 
tion. The heritablo rights of the emigrants were no 
longer vested in tlie state, but went to tho next of 
kin. The families which had already beon obliged 
to account to the republic for the patrimonial sharo 
of an emigrant son or rolativo were to receive an 
indemnity out of tho national estates. The sale of 
tho parsonage-houses was suspended. Lastly, the 
most important of all the measures, the InsUtu- 
tion of the national guard, had been voted in a few 
days, on the basis already noticed. The composi- 
tion of this guard was to be effected by way of 
election. It was on this measure that Pichegru 
and his partisans placed the greatest reliance for 
the execution of their designs. Accordingly, they 
had obtained the addition of an article, according 
to which the business of this organization was to 
commence ten days after tho publication of the 
law. They were thus sure to have soon collected 
the Parisian guard, and with it all the insurgents 
of Venddraiaire. 

The directory, on its part, convinced of the 
imminence of the danger, and still supposing a 
conspiracy ready to break out, had assumed thd 
most threatening attitude. Augereau was not 
alone in Paris. The armies were inactive, and a 
shoal of generals had flocked thither. Chdrin, 
chief of Hoche’s staff; generals Lemoine and Hum- 
bert, who commanded the divisions which had 
marched to Paris; Kldbcr and Lefebvre, who were 
away on leave; and lastly Bernadotto, whom Bona- 
parte had sent to caixy the colours that were yet 
to be presented to the directory, were. all in Paris, 
Besides these superior officers, officers of all ranks, 

^ out of commission since the reduction of the com- 
panies, and looking out for employment, wore very ' 
numerous in Paris, and held the most threatening 


language against the councils. A groat number of 
revolutionists had flocked thither from tho pio- 
vinces, as they always did wlicnever they expucteil 
a commotion. In addition to all tlu'se symptoms, 
the direction and destination of tho troops could 
acarcoly leave any doubt; tlioir ciintonnicnts wore 
in the neighbourhood of Rheims. It was alleged 
that if they had been destined solely for the expe- 
dition to Ireland, they would have continued their 
march to Brest, and not have been staying in the 
departments contiguous to Paris, th.'it Hocho would 
not have returned to his head-quarters, and, 
finally, that so largo a body of cavalry would not 
have been collected for a naval expedition, A 
commission had been appointed, as wc have seen, 
to investigate and to report upon all these circum- 
stances, The directory had given only very vague 
explanations to this commission. The troops, it 
was said, had been marched for a remote expedi- 
tion, by an order from general Hoche, who had 
received that order from the directory; and if 
they had transgressed the limits of the constitu- 
tional limit, that was through the mistake of an 
army commissariat. But the councils had replied, 
through Pichegi'n, that troops could not be trans- 
ferred from one army to another upon the mere 
order of the general in chief; that he ought to 
derive his orders from a higher authority; that 
ho could not receive them from tho directory, 
unless through the medium of the minister at war; 
that Pdtiet, the minister at war, had not counter- 
signed tliat order; that consequently general Hoche 
hud acted without a formal authority; that finally, 
if the troops liad to be marched to a remote place, 
they ought to pursue their marcli, and not to col- 
lect around Paris. These observations were well 
founded, and the directory had good reasons for 
not answering them. Tho councils decreed, in 
consequence of these observations, that a circle 
should be drawn around Paris, with a radius of 
twelve leagues; that columns should mark on all 
tho roads the circumference of this circle, and that 
the officers of the troops who should pass it should 
be considered as guilty of high treason. 

But fresh circumstances soon oceuxTed to renew 
the alarm. Hocho had collected his tx'oopa in the 
departments of the north, around Sedan and 
Rheims, a few marches from Paris, and he had 
despatched fresh troops in the same direction. 
These fnovements, the language held by the sol- 
diers, the agitation which prevailed in Paris, and 
the quarrels of the regular ufficei's with the golden 
age of youth (Jeunesse dorie), fuimished Willot with 
the opportunity of making a second denunciation. 
Pie ascended the tribune, spoke of a new move- 
ment of troops, of the spirit which manifested itself 
in their ranks, of the fury excited in them against 
the councils ; and while on this subject, he in- 
veighed against the addi’esses of the ‘anny of 
Italy, and against the publicity given them by the 
directory. In consequence, he proposed that the 
inspectors of the hall should be directed to collect 
fresn information, and’ to make a new report. 
.The deputies .called , the inspectors ■ of the hall 
were charged with the police of the councils; and 
consequently it was their duty to provide for their 
safety, Willot’s proposal was adopted, and on the 
suggestion of the commission of inspectors, sow’t'al 
embaiTaasing questions were on tlie I5th 
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midor (August 4) addressed to the directory. They 
reverted to the nature of the orders by virtue of 
■which genera) Hocho had acted. Could, in sliort, 
the nature of those orders he explained? Had 
means been used to enforce the execution of the 
constitutional article which forbade the troops to 
deliberate t 

The directory resolved to reply hy an energetic 
menage to the new questions ivhich were ad- 
dressed to it, without, however, giving those ex- 
planations which it did not suit it to give. Lar^- 
vellibre drew it up, Carnot and Barthdemy 
refused to sign it. This message was presented on 
the 23rd Thermidor (August 10). It contained 
nothing more conceriiing the movement of the 
troops. The generals of division, said the direc- 
tory, had received orders from general Iloche, and 
general Iloche from the directory. The channel 
through which they had been transmitted was not 
yet mentioned. As to the addresses, tlie directory 
said that the signification of the word deliberate 
was too vague for it to he possible to determine 
whether the armies had done wrong in presenting 
them; that it admitted the danger of allowing 
armies to express their opinions, and that it would 
prevent fresh publications of that naturej but that 
under all circumstances, before the step which the 
soldiers of the republic had ventured to take could 
be imputed to them as a crime, it was necessary 
to go hack to the causes which had ocoasionsd it; 
that the chief reason was, the general restlessness 
that had for some months past possessed •every 
onej that the cause lay iu the deficiency of the 
public revenue, which loft all the departments of 
the administration in the most deplorable situation, 
and frequently deprived of their pay the men who 
for years had been spilling their blood and spend- 
ing /their strength in the service of the republic; 
in the persecutions and the murders perpe^trated 
on the purchasers of the national estates, bn the 
public functionanes, and on the defendei’s of ’the 
country; in the impunity of crime and the par- 
tiality of certain tribunals; in the insolence of the 
emigrants and the refractory priests, who, openly 
I’ecallod and favoured, overran every place, fanned 
the flame of discord, and excited contempt for the 
laws ; in that multitude of newspapers, which 
deluged the army and the interior, and preached 
up nothing but royalty and the overthrow of the 
republic ; in the pai'dality, always ill dissembled and 
often boldly manifested, for the glory of Austria 
and England; in the efforts that were mado to 
depreciate the just renown of our warriors; in the 
scandals reported against two illustrious generals, 
who had, the one in the w®Bt, the other in Italy, 
added to their exploits the immortal honour of the 
most admirable political conduct; finally, in the 
sinister projects announced hy men who possessed 
more or less iufluence on the fortunes of the state. 
The Rectory added, that at any rate it entertained 
the firm resolution and the welbfounded iioi)e of 
saving Erance from the new convulsions with 
which she was threatened. Thus, so far from ex- 
plaining and excusing its couduct, the directory, 
on the coutrary, recriminated, and openly mani- 
fested an intention to engage in the conflict, and 
its expectation to come off victorious. This mes- 
sage was considered as an actual manifesto, and 
created the strongest sensation. The five hundred 


immediately appointed a coinmiasion to examine 
and to answer the message. 

The constitutionalists began to be alarmed at the 
state of affairs, They saw, on the ono hand, the 
directory ready to rely on support from the armies; 
on the other, the Ciichyans ready to collect the 
band of Venddmiaire, under pretext of organizing 
the national guard. Those who were sincerely 
republicans would rather that the directory should 
prove victorious, but they would altogether have 
preferred that there should not have been any 
contest; and they could not hut perceive how per- 
nicious their opposition had been in alarming the 
directory and encouragiugtlie reactionists. Thcydid 
not confess their faults, but they lamented the pre- 
sent state of things, imputing it as usual to their 
adversaries. Those Clicliyans who were not in the 
secret of the counter-revolution, who did not even 
wish for it, and who were solely actuated by an 
imprudent hatred against the excesses of the revo- 
lution, began to be alarmed, aud feared lest by 
their opposition they had awakened all the revolu- 
tionary propensities of the directory. Their ardour 
was cooled. Those Ciichyans who were out and 
out royalists were in a great hurry to act, and were 
afraid of being anticipated. They importuned 
Pichegni, and urged him on with great eftruestness. 
The latter, with his usual phlegm, made promises 
to the agents of the pretender, and was always 
temporizmg. Besides all this, ho possessed no real 
appliances; for a few emigrants, and some few Chou- 
ansin Paris, did not constitute a sufficient force; and 
until he should have the national guard at his dis- 
posal, ho could not make any serious attempt. 
Cool and wary, he took a just view of his situa- 
tion, and replied to all solicitations that it was 
requisite to wait. He was told that the directory was 
about to strike; he replied that the directory durst 
not At any rate, as he did not give the directory 
credit for sufficient boldness, finding his own means 
yet inadequate, playing a great part, and having 
plenty of money at his disposal, it was not to be 
wondered at that he was in no great hurry to be up 
and be doing. 

In this state of things, temperately-disposed 
persons sincerely desired that a conflict miglit 
beiavoided. They would have rather wished for 
a I'econciliation, which in bringing the consti- 
tutionalists aud the moderate Ciichyans round 
to the directoiy, should restore it the majority 
it had lost, and relieve it from the necessity 
of recurring to violent n^eans for safety. 
Madame dc Stacl was so circumstanced as to 
wish for, and to attempt, such an accommoda- 
tion of differences. She was the centre of that 
brilliant and enlighteued society, which, though it 
deemed tho government and its leaders rather 
coarse, was attached, to the republic, and cleaved 
to it Madame de Sfcael preferred that form of go- 
vernment, as the fairest arena for the human mind. 
She had already placed one of her friends in an 
elevated position; she hoped to provide for them 
nil in the same way, and to become their Egeria. 
She was not insensible of the perils to wlticli this 
order of things, which had become dear* to her, was 
exposed; she admitted men of all the parties, and 
paid them attention, and could foresee a speedy 
collision. She was generous, and active ; she could 
notremain inattentive to events; and it wosnatuxali 
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that she should strive to uao her influence in bMng- 
ing together men whose eatraiigeraent did not 
proceed from any great difference in opinion. 
She assembled in her drawing-room the republi* 

I cans, tho constitutionalists, and the Clichyansj she 
endeavoured to allay the violence of tlio discuseions, 
by interposing horself between their self-love, with 
the tact of a hiud-hcarted and superior womau. 
But she was not a whit more suecesaful than people 
ordinarily are in effecting party reconciliations; 
and tho men moat strongly opposed to one another 
began to stay away from her house. She strove to 
obtain an interview with tho membea's of the two 
commissions appointed to reply to the recent mes- 
sage of the directory. Some were constitution- 
alists, as Thihaudenu, Emery, Simdou, Tron^on- 
Ducoiidray, and l^ortalis ; through them aorno 
I impression might be created by the style of the 
I two reports, and these reports were extremely im- 
I portant, for they were the answer to the manifesto 
I of the directory. Madame de Stac'l bestirred her- 
self personally, and through her friends. The con- 
stitutionalists wished to reconcile matters, for they 
were sensible of the danger; but this accommoda- 
tion required on their part sacrifices which it was 
difficult to wring from them. If the directory had 
committed substantive errors and hud taken culpa- 
ble measures, then a negotiation might have been 
opened for the revoentiou of certain of those mea- 
sures, and a treaty concluded upon the basis of 
mutual conocssions; but excepting the prlvato mis*- 
conduct of Barras, the majority of the directory 
had couductod itself with as much zeal and attach- 
ment to tile constitution ns could possibly be de- 
sired. No arbitrary act, no usurpntioii of power, 
could be imputed to it. The admiijistratiou of the 
finances, so severely censured, was the forced re- 
sult of circuTUStancea. Tho change of the luinis- 
ters, the movement of the troops, the addresses of 
the armies, the appoLntraelit of Augereau,'wercthe 
only facts that could be mentioned indicating 
formidable intentions. But these were precautions 
rendered indispensable by the danger, and the 
danger could only be made to vanish entirely 
by ensuring themajority to the directory, so as then 
to have a right to demand that these precautionary 
measures be abandoned. The constitutionalists, on 
the other hand, had supported the newly-elected 
members in all their attacks, were they unjust or 
imprudent, and it was for them alone to make con- 
cessions. There was nothing therefore to demand 
at the hands of the directory, hut much from the 
constitutionalists j which rendered reciprocity of 
concessions impracticable, and their wounded solf- 
conceit irreconcilable. 

Madame de Stael took great pains, personally 
and by her friends, to make it understood that the 
directory was ready to run all risks, that the con- 
stitutionalists would be the victims of their obsti- 
nacy, and that the republic would be ruined along 
with them. But the latter would not abandon their 
pld notions for new,aud refused every species of eon- 
ceasion, and insisted that the directory should go 
over to them. Revvbell and Lai'dveUih'e were 
spoken to. The latter, without avoiding the argn? 
ment, entered into a long enumeration of the acts 
of tho directory, asking, at the mention of each df 
these acts, Avhether it was censurable. To this no 
answer was made. Aa for seiidihg back Augereau, 


and the revocation of all the mcasuroB which ind 

cated .a speedy revolution, Lurdvcilicro and Rew^o- 
bell were not to be moved. They would accede to in 
nothing, and pvo^’ed by their cold firmiieas that a r 
high resolve had been talmn. ' 

Mad.amo do Stael and those who aeconded her in 
her laudable but fruitless iindertnking, pt’essed the 
membera of the two commissions very bard, that 
they' should not j)ropose too violent legislative mea- 
sures, and ill particular, that wheu tlicy replied to 
the grievances exprcfesed in the measage of the 
directory, they should not indulge in angry and 
dangerous recriminations. All this trouble was 
tlirownaway; for there is no instance of a party 
having ever followed advice- In both conunis- 
sioiis there were Clichyans, and. they in all reason 
would call for the most violent measures. In the 
first place, they wanted to give tlie criminal jury of 
Paris exclusive cognizance of all offences coinmitLed 
against the safety of tlie legislative body, and to 
demand tlie exclusion of all troops from the consti- 
tutional boundaries, they required in* particular 
that the constitutional boundaries should not be 
included within any' military division. Tho aim 
of this last measure was to take the command of 
Paris from Augereau, and to accomj)lihli by a de- 
cree what could not be obtained by way of negotia- 
tion. These nn^asurcs were adopted by tlie two 
commission.'!. But Thibruideau and Troiifon-Du- 
coudray who bad to make tho report, tlie former 
to tho five hundred, the latter to the ancionts, re- 
fused, witli equal prudence and firnincss, to submit 
the last pi’flposiLiuu. The idea was tlicu rolin- 
quiahed, and tho two former propositions wore 
tnought quite sufficient. Tri)n 9 on-I)ucuudray iiiado 
l)is report on the 3rd Fructidor, Tliibaudeau on the 
4th. They replied indirectly to the reproaches of 
the directory, and Tron 9 on-I>ucondray addressing 
theanciduts, exliortecl them to interpose their wis- 
dom and their dignity between the vivacity of the 
young legislators of the five hundred, and the sus- 
ceptibility of the heads of tho oxecutive power, 
Thibaudeau strove to justify the councils, to prove 
that they had not intended either to attack the 
government or to scandalize the armies. He 
referred to Dumolard’s mption relative to VGuice, 
He insisted that nobody meant to attack the heroes 
of Italy; but maintained that their appointments 
would not be durable unless they had the sanction 
of the two councils. The two insignificant measures 
proposed were adopted, ^ud those two reports, 
from which so much had been expected, produced 
no effect whatever. They clearly manifested tlie 
impotence to which the constitutionalists were re- 
duced by their equivocal situation between the 
royalist faction and the directory, in resolving not 
to conspire with the one or to malte concessions to 
the otlier. 

Tlie Clichyans complained much of the insigni- 
ficance of these reports, and declaimed against the 
weakness, of the constitutionp-lisla. The most 
ardent wished for the confiiet, and especially for 
an opportunity of engaging in. it, and inquired what 
the directory was doing tpwards organizing the 
national guard. This was precisely what the 
directory had no wish to do, and in point of fact, 
it had resolved not to organize it. 

Carnot was in a still more singular position than 
the constitutional party. He had fairly quarrelled 
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ith the Clichyang on observing their conduct; he They were tiiorefore obliged to have recourse to 
rne useless to tho constitutionalists, for he had some extraordinary and violent measure to save 
tahen no share in their attempts at accommodation, the state. They had in the two councils a decided 
and he was too irritable to reconcile himself with minority, which would be joined by all tliose 
his colleagues. He was alone, without support, wavering men, whom half measures irritate and 
amidst the void, with no longer any object in view, estrange, but whom great energy overpowers and 
for he had fallen short in ministering to the per- brings back. They purposed to close the halls in 
sonal vanity he onee possessed, and tlie now majo- which the ancients and the five hundred met, to 
rity which he had dreamt of could not he obtained, appoint some other place for their sittings, to sura- 
Nevcrtlieless, from a ridiculous perseverance in mon thither all the deputies on whom they could 
supporting the sentiments of the opposition in rely, to draw up a list containing the two directors, 
tile directory, lie formally demanded the organi- and one hundred and twenty deputies selected 
zation of the national guard. His presidency of from among the most suspected, and to propose 
the directory was about to expire, and lie availed their banishment without judicial diaouasion, and 
himself of this circumstance to bring that sub- by an extraordinary legislative procedure. They 
jeot under discussion. Lardvelliere then rose meditated no person’s death, but the forced re- 
wlth considerable assurance, and having never had moval of all the dangerous men. Many have 
any personal guarrel witli liiin, lie resolved toad- thought that this extraordinary measure had he- 
dress him once moi-o in order to reconcile him to come useless, because the councils, intimidated by 
his colleagues. Addressing him at once in a firm the evident resolution of tho directory, appeared 
but yet mild tone, he put several questions to him. to relax. But this was a transient impression. 
“ Carnot,” said lie, “ bast thou ever heard us make To every one acquainted with the course of the 
any pr^oposition tending to abridge the prerogatives parities and their- lively imagination, it is evident 
of tlie councils, to increase our own, or to compromise that the Cliehyana, on seeing the directory inactive, 
the constitution of the republic V’ “ No,” replied would have plucked up their courage. If tliey had 
Carnot, with some confusion. “ Hast thou,” re- kept themselves under till the new election, they 
sumed LarSvelliere, " ever heard us in a matter of would have increased tdieir ardour on the arrival of 
finance, war, or diplomacy, propose a measure that the third third {troisikme tiers), and would then 
was not conformable witli tho publio interest 1 As have displayed an irresistible impetuosity. Tho 
to wh.at is personal to thyself, hast thou ever heard directoi'pr would not even have then found tho 
us detract from thy merit, or deny thy services 1 conventional minority whioh remained in the oouu- 
From tlie time tliat thou hast separated thyself oils to support it, and to give a sort of legality to 
from us, canst tliou accuse us of any disrespect the extraordinary measures of whioh it intended to 
for tliy person ? Has thy opinion been the less avail itself. Lastly, without taking into oonsidera- 
listened to when it appeared to us useful, and pro- tion this inevitable result of a new eleotion, tho 
posed with good intentions i For my own part,” directory, in remaining quiet, would have been 
added Lardvelliere, “although thou hast belonged obliged to execute the laws, and to reorganize the 
to a faction whioh has peiseontod both myself national guard; that is, to give the army of Vendd- 
aud my family, have I ever shown the least re- miaire to the counter-revolution, whioh would have 
sentmeiit against thee t” “ No, no,” replied Car- produced a frightful civil war between the national 
not to all these questions. “Well, then,” added guards and the troops of tho line. And in faot, 
Lardvelliei-e, “ how canst thou separate from us to while Pichegru and a few intriguers had no other 
attach thyself to a faction wliich deceives thee, means tlian making motions in the five hundred, 
whioh would make use of thee to ruin the republic, and some emigrants or Cbouans in Paris, their 
which would ruin thee after making a tool of thee, schemes were little to be feared; but supported 
and wliicli in ruining will also effect tliy dishonouri” by the national guard, they would be able to give 
LariSvelliera employed the most friendly and the battle, and to commence the civil war. 
most persuasive terms to convince Carnot of the Inconsequence, Rewbell and Lar^velliere agreed 
en-or and the danger of his conduct. Rewbell and that it was neoessai-y to act without delay, and no 
Barras even did violence to their hatred. Rewbell longer remain in suspense. Barras alone hung 
from asense of duty, andBarras from habitual com- back, and gave soma uneasiness to his two col- 
plaisance talked to him almost as friends. But de- leagues. They were still apprehensive lest he 
monstrations of kindness servo only to stir up a cer- should treat with tlie royhlist party, or join with 
tain sort of pride. Carnot remained unmoved, and the Jacobin faction to excite a commotion. They 
after all the pains taken by his colleagues, hcagain watolied him closely, and still str-ovo to win Auge- 
drily pressed his proposal for discussing the organi- reau, by addressing themselves to his vanity, and 
zation of tlie national guard. The directors then endeavouring to reuder him sensible to the esteem 
broke up the sitting and retired, convinced as men of upright men. Still some furtlier preparations 
easily are on such occasions, that their colleague were requisite, ns well to gain over the grenadiers of 
was betraying them, and that he was in correspond- the legislative body, as to prepare the troops, and 
ence with the enemies of the government, to obtain funds. It was agreed to wait a few days 

It was resolved that the decisive blowshould in- longer. Thp directors would not apply to Ramel, 
elude him and Bartlidlemy, as well as the prinoipal the minister, for money, lest they should compro- 
metnhei-3 of the councils. The plan definitely mise him, and they were expecting that which Bo- 
adopted was as follows. The three directors still nnparte had offered, but which had not yet arrived, 
believed that the Cliohyan deputies were in the Bonaparte had, as we have seen, sent his aide- 
secret of tile conspiracy. They had not obtained, de-camp, Lavalette, to Paris, to give daily accounts 
either against them or against Pichegru, any fresh of every intrigue. The aspect of Paris had created 
evidence that would warrant judicial proceedings, an unfavoiu-able impression on the mind of M. de 
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Lavalette, and lio had coinmun'ieated his ideas to 
Bonajhirte. So many personal resentments ai ‘0 
mixed up with political animoaitiiiSj that on a close 
view of the parlies, tlic sight becomes repulsive* 
Frequently also, if we aiid'er ourselves to dwell 
exclusively on what is personal in political dissen- 
aiona, we aliall bo tempted to believe that there is 
uotliing generous, sincere, and patriotic in the 
motives which divide men. Such was precisely 
the effect likely to be produced by the struggles of 
the three directors, Barras, Lar^velliere, and Rew- 
bell, witli Barthdleray and Carnot, and of tho con- 
ventionalists with the Clichyans; it was a teinible 
affray, wherein mortified self-conceit and private 
ends would appear at first sight to act the princi- 
pal part. Tho military officers in Paids added 
theii* pretensions to all those that were already in 
agitation; although irritated against the GUchy 
faction, they were not very well disposed towards 
the dii’ectory, It is usual for men to become im- 
portunate and ausceptiblo when tliey deem them- 
selves necessary. Grouped oi’ound tho minister 
Sclidrer, these officers were disposed to complain, 
as if the government had not done enough for 
them. Kleber, tho noblest but the most intract- 
able of these characters, and who has been cor- 
rectly described when it was said that he did not 
wish to be either the first or the second, — KIdber 
had told the directory iu his original language, 
I mil fire upon yoar enmics if they attack you; 
hut in facing them 1 shall turn iny back upon 
you, Lefebvre, Bernadotte, and all tho othoi's, 
expressed themselves in tho same manner. Sti’uck 
with this confusion of ideas, M, do Lavalette wrote 
to Bonaparte in such a way as to induce him to 
remain independent. Thenceforward the latter, 
satisfied with having communicated tho impulse, 
would not proceed fiu'tlior, but resolved to await 
the result. He never wrote more. Tlio directory 
then addressed itself to tho gallant Hocho, who, 
liaving alone a right to be dissatisfied, sent fifty 
thousand francs, forming the greatest part of his 
wife’s portion. 

It was the commencement of Fructidor. Lar^- 
velli^re had just succeeded Carnot as president of 
the directory; he was commissioned to receive 
Visconti, the envoy of the Cisalpine republic, and 
general Bernadotte, the bearer of some colours 
which the army of Italy had not yet sent to the 
directory. He resolved to declare liimself in tho 
boldest manner, and thus to force Barras to come 
to a decision. He made two vehement speeches, 
in which he replied to the two reports of Thibau- 
deauaudTronjon-Ducoudray, but without alluding 
to either. Speaking of Venice and tho recently 
emancipated people of Italy, Thibaudeau had said 
that their fate would not be settled until the legis- 
lative body of France should have been consulted. 
Alluding to this expression, Lar^vclliere said to Vis- 
conti, that the people of Italy had wished for liberty, 
that they had a right to take it themselves, and so far 
wanted nobody’s consent. ” That liberty,” said he, 
“ of which some would deprive both you and us, we 
i will defend together, aud take care to preserve.” 
i The threatening tone of the two speeches left no 
doubt of the inclinations of the directory: men who 
broach such doctrines are reasonably supposed 
to have the means of supporting them. It was tho 
lOtli Fructidor; the Clichyans were in tlie utmost 


alarm. In their rage, they returned to their old* 
plan of impeaching the dii’ectory. The constitu- ’ib 
tiomlisis wore apprehensive of such a design, be- \ ‘ 
cause they felt that it would afford the directory 
an excuse for an outbreak, and they declared that 
they would in their turn set about procuring evi- 
dence of the treason of certain deputies, and call 
for their impeachment. This threat stopped the 
Clichyans, and prevented the preparation of an act 
of impeachment against the five dii’ectors. 

The Clichyans had long wished to add Picliegru 
and Willot to the commission of tlie inspectors, 
who were considered as the two generals of the 
party. But this addition of two new members, 
increasing the number to seven, was contrary to 
rule. They awaited, therefore, the renewal of the 
commission, which toolc place at the beginning of 
every month, and appointed Pichegru, Vaublanc, 
Delarue, Thibaudeau, and Emery. Tlie com- 
mission of the inspectors had charge of the police 
of the hall ; it gave orders to the grenadiers of the 
legislative body, and it was in some measure the 
executive power of the councils. The ancients 
possessed a similar establishment : this cominissiou 
had united itself with tlmt of the five hundred, and 
botli watched together over the common safety. 

A great number of deputies frequented the com- 
mission, without having a right to a seat in it ; so 
that it was transformed into a new Clichy chb, in 
which tho most violent and the most idle motions 
were made* At first, it waa proposed to organize 
a police, in order to gain daily information of the 
designs of the directory, and one Dossouvillo was 
appointed to superintend it. As they iiad no funds, 
each contributed his share; but only a small sum 
was collected. Amply provided as lie had been, 
Pichegru could have contributed a considerable 
subscription ; but It does not appear that he em- 
ployed on this occasion the funds received from 
Wickham, These police agents went about gather- 
ing falso rumours, and then came to the com- 
mlBsioTiB to alarm them. 

Every day they said, “To-day, to-night, the 
directory intends to apprehend two hundred de- 
puties, and have them put to death by the fau- 
bourgs.” These rumours sti’uck terror into the 
commissions, and this terror gave rise to the most 
indiscreet schemes. The directory received through 
its spies an exaggerated report of all these pro- 
positions, and in its turn expex;ienced tha most 
alarming apprehensions. It was then said in the re- 
ception-rooms of the directory that it was high time 
to sUHke the blow, unless they desired that some one 
else should be beforehand with them, and threats 
were thrown out, which, repeated in their turn, 
communicated one alarm in return for another. 

Separated and distinct ns the eonatitutionaliata 
were between the two pai’ties, they every day 
became more sensible of their faults, and the 
dangers to which they were exposed. They became 
a prey to the greatest uneasiness. Carnot, still 
more disconnected than they, embroiled w'ith the 
Clichyans, odious to the.patriok, suspicious even to 
the moderate republicans, slandered, and misunder- 
stood, received daily the most alaiming intelligence. 
Ho was told that he was about to be put to death 
by order of bis colleagues. Barthelemy, threatened 
and apprized iu like manner, was in a state of the 
utmost perturbation. 
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i At any rate, the same warnings were given to 
^others. Lar^vellih*e had been informed, in sucli a 
' way as to leave no room to doubt the fact, that 
I Cliouana had been hired to assassinate him. Find- 
f iiig him the firmest of the three members of the 
maiority, it was he who was fixed upon to be 
despatched, for the purpose of dissolving it. Cer- 
tain it is, that his death would have changed every 
thing, lor the new director nominated by the 
councils would eerkainly have voted ivith Carnot 
and Barth^iemy. The purposes which led to the 
intended commission of this crime and the partiou- 
Urfi given to Lardvelli^re, ought to have induced 
him to be upon his guard. However he affected 
to disregard these warnings, and continued his 
evening walks to the Jardin des Plantes. A plan 
was laid to insult him by means of Malo, a oke/ 
d’escadron of the 21fat dragoons, who had cut down 
the Jacobins at the camp of Grenelle, and after- 
wards denounced Brottier and his accomplices. 
This Malo was the creature of Carnot and Cochon, 
and he had, without intending it, inspired the 
Clichyans with hopes which rendered him sus- 
pected. Cashiered by the directory, he attributed 
ins dismissal to Lar^velliere, and went to tho 
Luxembourg to insult him. The intrepid ma- 
gistrate was not to be daunted by a cavalry officer, 
and seizing him by the shoulders, pushed him out 
of his presence. 

Rewbell, though strongly attached to tho com- 
mon cause, was more violent but less firm. Some 
one came to toll him that Barras was treating with 
an emissary of tiie pretender’s, and was ready to 
betray the republic. The connexion of Barras with 
all the parties was liable to excite all sorts of ap- 
prehensions. ‘‘We ai'e undone,” said Rewbell, 
“Barras is betraying us; we shall be murdered; 
we have nothing else for it than to run; for it is no 
longer in our power to save the republic.** Lar^- 
velli^re, more calm, told Rewbell in reply, that in- 
stead of giving way, they ought to go to Barras, 
speak peremptorily to him, oblige him to speak out, 
and overawe him by their firmness. Both of them 
accordingly went to Barraa, questioned him in an 
authoritative manner, and asked why ho still de- 
layed. BaiTfts, engaged in making preparations 
with Augereau, asked for three or more days more, 
and promised to delay no longer. This was tho 
13th or 14tli Fructidor; RewbeU was satisfied, and 
consented to wait, 

Barraa and Augereau had, in fact, prepared 
every thing for the execution of the decisive blow 
which had been so long in contemplation. Hoche’a 
troops were arranged around the constitutional 
boundaries, ready to cross it and to repair at a few 
liours* notice to Paris. A great part of the grena- 
diers of the legislative body had been gained by 
availing themselves of Blanchard, the second in 
command, and several other officers who were 
devoted to the directory. A sufficient number of 
defections in the ranks of the grenadiers had been 
made sure of so as to prevent a battle. Hamel, the 
commander-in-chief, had continued true to the 
councils, in consequence of his connexion With 
Cochon and Carnot, but his influence was not 
much to be feared. As a precautionarj' measure, 
orders had been given that the troops of the garri- 
son of Paris, and also the grenadiers of the legisla- 
tive body, should have a grand firing review. 


Tlieso movomenls of troops, this din of arms, was 
one way of concealing the day when tliia decisive 
measure was actually to take place. 

The event was expected to suddenly develop 
itself every day; it was looked for on the 15th 
Fructidor, then on the 16th; but the 16th coiro- 
sponded with the 2nd of September, and the direc- 
tory would not have chosen that day of awful 
memory. However, the terror of the Clichyans 
was extreme. The police of the inspectors, de- 
ceived by false appearances, had persuaded them 
that the event was fixed for the night between tlie 
16th and 16th. That same evening they assembled 
tumultuously in the hall of the two commissions. 
Rovere, the fierce reactionist, one of the members of 
the commission of the ancients, read a police re- 
port, according to which two hundred deputies were 
to be apprehended in the night. Others came in 
out of breath, to report that the barriers were 
closed, that four columns of troops were entering 
Paris, and that the directing committee was acting 
in concurrence with the directory. They said also 
that the hotel of the minister of the police was 
lighted up. An extraordinary confusion took 
place. The members of tho two commissions, who 
ought to have been but ten, and who were about 
fifty, complained that they could not delibei'kte. 
At length messengers were sent to the barriers 
and to the hotel of the police to verify the reports 
of the agents, and it was ascertained that the 
greatest tranquillity prevailed everywhere. It was 
stated that the police agents could not ho paid on 
the following day for want of funds ; each emptied 
his pockets to furnish the requisite sum. They 
then broke up. The Clichyans attended Piehegru, 
to perauade him to act. They proposed in the first 
place to make the councils permanent, then to col- 
lect the emigrants and the Chouans whom they had 
in Paris, to join with them anuinber of young men 
to march with against the directory, and to secure 
the three directors. Piehegru declared all these 
plans ridiculous and impracticable, and again 
repeated tbab there was nothing yet to do. 
However, tho foolish heads of the party did not 
the lees resolve to open the proceedings of the 
following day by obtaining a declaration of perma- 
nence. 

The directory was apprized by its police of the 
confusion of tho Clichyans , and of their desperate 
plans. Barraa, who had in his hands all the means 
of execution, resolved to employ them that very 
night. Every thing was so arranged that the 
troops could pass over tlie constitutional boundary 
in a fow hours. In the interval it was supposed 
that tho Paris garrison would be sufficient. A 
grand firing review was appointed for the next day, 
so that an excuse should not be wanting. Neither 
the ministers or the two directors, Rewbell and 
Lar^velli6re, or any other person, were apprized 
of the moment, so that ovory body was ignorant of 
the event which was about to take place. That 
day, tho 17tb (3rd September), went off quietly 
enough; no proposition was made to the councils. 
Many of the deputies absented themaelvea, so as 
not to be present at the catastrophe they had so 
imprudently provoked. The sitting of the direc- 
tory was held as usual. The five directors were 
present. At four in the afternoon, the moment 
the sitting was over, Barras took RewbeU an^ 
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Lar^vellicro and told thorn that U would 

be necessary to strilce tho blow that very night, in 
order to anticipate the enemy. He had asked them 
for four days more, but anticiiiated that period tliat 
he should not bo surprised. The three directors 
then repaired to Rcwbell’s, wliere tlicy remained. 
It was agreed to summon all the ministers to Rew- 
bell’s, to shut themselves up there till tho event was 
completed, and not to allow any one to go out. 
They were to have no communication with any 
person outside excepting Augereau and hia aides- 
de-camp. This resolution taken, the ministers were 
summoned for tho evening. All of them being 
assembled with the three directors, they began 
preparing the requisite orders and proclamations. 
The plan was to surround tho palace of tlio legis- 
lative body, to take from the grouadiors the posts 
which they occupied, to dissolve the commissions 
of the inspectors, to close the halls of the two coun- 
cils, to appoint another place of meeting, to sum- 
mon thither the deputies on whom they could de- 
pend, and to cause thorn to pass a law against 
those whom the directors wanted to expel. They 
were certain that such as were enemies to the di- 
rectory would not vonturo to repair to the new 
place of meeting. In consequence, proclamations 
were drawn up, stating that a great plot had been 
formed against the republic, that its principal 
originators were mcmhor.s of the two commissions 
of ijisiJGotorsj that it was from tlieso two cominia- 
fiions that the conspirators were to proceed; that 
to prevent their treason, the directory commanded 
the halls of the legislative body to bo closed, and 
fixed upon another place for tho meeting of the de- 
puties, who remained true to the republic. The 
five hundred were to meet in tho Od^foii theatre, 
and the ancients in tho ampliifclieatre of the Scliool 
of Medicine. A narrative of the conspiracy, sup- 
ported by the declaration ofDuverne de Prcsloaiid 
the paper found in the portfolio of d’Entraigues, 
was appended to these proclamations. All this 
was printed immediately, and was to be posted in 
the night on tlie walla of Paris. The ministers 
and the throe directors remained shut up at Rew- 
bell’s, and Augereau set Out with Ida aides-de-camp 
to execute the plan as settled. 

Carnot and Barthe'lemy, having retired to their 
apartments in the Luxembourg, knew uotUing of 
what was in preparation. The Clichyans, still 
greatly agitated, thronged the liall of the comniis- 
sious. But BartbiSlomy, deceived, sent word that 
it would not be that night. Picliegru, on his pai't, 
had just left Scherer, and assured him that no- 
thing was yet in preparation. Some movements of 
troops had been observed, but these, it was said, 
were occasioned by tlia firing review, and no one 
took the slightest alarm at that circumstance. 
Every one went home quite satisfied. Rov^ro 
alone remained in the inspectors’ liall, and laid 
himself on a bed provided for the member whose 
turn it was to keep watch. 

About midnight, Aiigereau placed all the troops 
of the garrison about the palace, and brought for- 
ward a numernuB artillery. The greatest tranquil- 
lity pervaded Paris; nothing was heard but the 
tramp of the soldiers and the rolling of the guns. 
It became necessary, but without resorting to vio- 
lence, to deprive the grenadiers of the legislative 
body of the posts they occupied. About one in the 
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luoraing, orders were transmitted to Ramel, the.. — 
conimaudaut, to go to the miuUtcr at war. lie 
refused, guessing wliat was going forward, ran to <jn 
awaken Rovere, the inspector, who w'ould not yet i 
believe the danger, and tlien hasteneil to the bar- '' 
racks of Ilia grenadiers, to get the reserve under 
ai’ms. Nearly four huiulrcd men occupied the 
different posts of the Tuilerles; the reserve was 
eight liundred. It was immediately put under 
arms, and drawn up in battle array in tlie garden 
of the Tuileries. Tho greatest order and the most 
profound silence prevailed in tlio ranks. 

Nearly ten thousand troops of the line occupied 
the environs of the palace, and were preparing to 
force it. The firing of a cannon charged with 
powder, about three o’clock in the morning, served 
for a signal. Tlie commandants of the columns 
presented themselves at tbe different posts. An 
officer Went in the name of Augereau to order 
Raniel to give up tlic post of the Pont Tournaut, 
which cominnniciited between the garden and the 
Place Louis Q.uinze; but Ramcl refused. Fifteen 
hundred men having advanced to tliis post, thu 
gremidier.s, most of wlioin wero gained over, sur- 
rendered it. The same thing occurred at other 
posts. All the outlets of tho garden and of the 
Carrousel wero given up, and tho palace was sur- 
rounded on all sides by numerous bodies of in- 
fantry and cavalry. Twelve pieces of cannon, witli 
the horses to tliem, wero pointed at the palace. 

All that remained now was the reserve of the 
grenadiers, eiglit hundred strong, drawn up ready 
for action, and having Hamel at their liead. Part 
of the grenadiers were disposed to do their duty; 
tho otliera, corrupted by the agents of Barraa, 
w'ero iucliued, on the contrary, to join the troops 
of the directory. Murmurs were heard in the 
ranks. are not Swiss,” exclaimed fecveral 

voices. “1 was wounded by the royalists on Iho 
13tli Vendifmiaire,” said an officer; I won’t fight 
for them on tho IBth Frnctidor.” The spirit of 
desertion thus gained ground among these troops. 
Blanchard, second in command, excited them by 
his words and his presence. Their commander, 
Ramcl, was still determined to do his duty, when 
ho received an order, issued from the hall of the 
inspectors, forbidding him to fire. At that moment 
Augereau arrived at the head of a numerous staff. 
"Commandant Ramel,” said he, "do you recog- 
nize me ns chief of the seventeenth military divi- 
sion 1” "Yes,” replied Ramel. "Well then, as 
your superior officer, I order you to consider your- 
self under arrest.” Ramel obeyed; but he was ill- 
treated by some furious Jacobins mingled among 
the staff of Augereau. The latter got him away, 
and sent him to the Temple. The report of the 
cannon and the investment of the palace had 
awakened every body. It was five o’clock in the 
morning. The members of the commissions had 
Hocked to their post, and were met in their 
hall. They were surrounded, and could no 
longer doubt as to the extent of tho danger. 

A company of soldiers stationed at their door had 
orders to allow all who should present themselves 
with the deputies* medal to enter, but to let no one 
out. Tliey saw their colleague Dumas coming to 
his post; but they threw a note to him out of tho 
window, to apprize him of the danger and to ex- 
hort him to escape. Augereau ordered the swords 
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of Pichof^ru and Willot to bo delivered him) and 
themselves he sent to the Temple, aa well as seve- 
ral other deputies, seized in the inspectors* hall. 

While this operation was being carried on against 
the councils, the directory had ordered an officer 
to put himself at the head of a detachment, and 
talie Carnot and Barthdlemy, Carnot, who had 
received timely warning, got away from his apart- 
ments, and contrived to escape by a back door of 
the garden of the Luxembourg, of which he pos- 
sessed the key. As for Barthdlemy, he was found 
at home, and arrested. His capture placed the 
dii’ectory in an awkward situation. With the ex- 
ception of Burras, the diroefcors were deligiited that 
Carnot had made his escape; they sincerely wished 
that Barthdemy had done as much. They had 
recommended him to seek safety in flight Bar- 
th^emy answered that he would comply, if they 
would order him to be openly conveyed, and iu his 
own name, to Hamburg. The directoi-s could not 
undertake to do this. After purposing to banish 
Bevcnil members of the legislative body, they could 
not show sucli favour to one of their colleagues. 
Barthdlemy was taken to the Temple; he arrived 
there at the same time as Pichegru, Willot, and 
the other deputies, seized at the commission of 
I inspectors. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning: numerous 
deputies, though forewarned, resolved courage- 
ously to repair to their post, Slmdon, president of 
the five hundred, and Lafoiid-Ladebat, president of 
the ancients, reached their respective balls, which 
were not yet closed, and were able to take the 
chair in the presence of some few deputies. But 
some officers arrived and intimated to them that 
they were ordered to withdraw. They had only 
time to declare that the national representation 
was dissolved. They retired to the residence of 
one of their number, and the most courageous 
meditated a new attempt. They resolved to meet 
a second time, to traverse Paris on foot, and to 
present themselves, with their president at their 
head, at the gates of the legislative palace. It w,as 
■neai’ly eleven in tlie forenoon. All Parts was 
apprised of the event; it had not disturbed the 
tranquillity of that great city. It was no longer 
the passions that produced an outbreak. It was .a 
methodical act of authority against some of the 
representatives. A crowd of persons drawn thither 
by feeliiig.s of curiosity thronged the streets and 
the public places without saying a word. Some 
detached groups from the faubourgs alone, com- 
]'osed principally of Jacobins, passed through the 
streets, shouting, 'llie republic for eter I Down with 
the aristocrats ! They found neither response or ap- 
probation ill the mass of the population. It was in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg that the groups 
were most dense. In that quarter they shouted, 
The directory for eter! and some, Barrasfor ever! 

The group of deputies passed in silence through 
the dense crowd in the Carrousel, and presented 
itself at the gates of the Tuileries. They were 
refused admittance j they insisted ; then it was 
that a detachment drove them back, and pur- 
sued them till they were dispersed — a sad and 
deplorable spectacle, wbicli betokened the speedy 
and inevitable domination of the Pretorian guard I 
I Why was it decreed that a perfidious faction should 
I have compelled the revolution to seek the aid of 


bayonets ? Tlio deputies thus pursued retired, 
BOine to the residence of Lafond-Ladebat, the 
president, and others to a neighbouring house. 
They there confusedly deliberated, and were en- 
gaged in drawing up a protest, when an officer 
came to notify the order for their separation. A 
certain number of them were apprehended and 
conveyed to the Temple : these were Lafond- 
Ladebat, Barb€-Marbois, Trun^on-Dneoudray, 
Bourdon (of the Oise), Goupil of Prdfeln, and 
some few others. They were carried to the 
Temple, whitlier the members of the two com- 
missions had already preceded them. 

In the mean time the directorialist deputies had 
repaired to the new place assigned for the meeting 
of the legislative body. The five hundred went to 
the Oddon, the ancients to the School of Medicine. 
It was nearly noon, and they were still far from 
numerous ; but the number increased every mo- 
ment, either because the tidings of this extraor- 
dinary convocation were communicated by one to 
another, or because all the waverers, fearful of 
declaring themselves not agreed, were eager to 
repair to the now legislative body. The members 
present were counted at short intervals ; and at 
length, when the ancients amounted to one hundred 
and twenty-six, and the five hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, being one more than half of 
both councils, their deliberations commenced. A 
certain irresolution manifested itself in both 
assemblies, for the act which they wore called 
upon to legalize w-as notoriously an act of necessary 
violence. The fir.st thing done by both councils 
was to declare themselves permanent, and recipro- 
cally to apprize one another that they were consti- 
tuted. Poulain-Grandprd, a member of tho five 
hundred, was the first who spoJje. “ The mea-sures 
that had been taken,*’ said he, '‘the building 
we now occupy, all proclaim that the country 
has incurred, and is still incurring great dang^rb. 
Let us thank the directory; for it is to the directory 
we owe tlie salvation of the country. But it is not 
enough that the directory watches over it : it is 
our duty also to tales effectual measures to ensure 
the public welfare and the constitution of the year 
HI. To effectuate this I move the formation of a 
commission of five members.” 

This motion was adopted, and the commission 
was composed of deputies devoted to the directorial 
system. These were Sieyes, Poulain-Grandprif, 
Villers, Chazal and Boiilay (of La Meurthe). It 
was notified that at six o’clock a message would be 
sent by the directory to the two councils. This 
message contained a narrative of llie conspiracy, so 
far as it was known to the directory, the two docu- 
ments which we have already mentioned, and frag- 
ments of letters found among the papers of the 
royalist agents. These documents contained no- 
thing more than the proofs already in evidence ; 
they proved that Pichegru was iu negotiation with 
the pretender, that Irabert-Colomes corresponded 
wth Blankenburg, that Mersan and Lemerer were 
tlie depositaries of the conspiracy with the Clichyaii 
deputies; and that avast royalist connexion existed 
tliixuighout France. There were no other names 
iu them than those already mentioned. These 
documents, nevertheless, excited a great sensation. 
By satisfying a moral conviction, they showed the 
impossibility of proceeding in a judicial mode, by rea- 
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aou of the inauflicieiicy of dii-eot and positive proof. 
The coininiasioii of five had to ex]H’e3s tliomaelvoa on 
the subject of this measage. The directory, not 
being entitled to talto the initiative in .any thing 
proposed, it l.ay will) the commission of five to 
begin; but tliat coininission was in the secret of the 
du'ectory, and me.int to propose the logiilizlng of 
the stroke of policy so long settled heforchand. 
Boulay (of La Mourtlio), appointed to speak in the 
natne of the oommiaaion, gave tho reasons with 
which extraordinary measures ai'a usually accom- 
paiiied, reasons which, under tho circumstances, 
were unfortunately but too well founded. After 
observing that they wore at that moment on a field 
of battle ; that some prompt and decisive naeaaure 
must be taken, and that without spilling a drop of 
blood the conspirators should be incapivcitatod from 
doing mischief, he made the propositions previously 
determined upon. The principal consisted in an- 
nulling tho electoral operations of forty-eight 
depai'tments ; in thus delivering the legislative 
body from a set of deputies identified with a fac- 
tion, and in seleoting from their number tho most 
dangerous in order to banisli them. The council 
had scarcely au option in regard to tlio measures 
to ba taken ; tlio circumstances admitted of no 
otliers than thoso which wore proposed to it, and 
lioaides, the directory liad assumed such nn atti- 
tudo that tlio iisaomhly would not Iiava darod to 
refuse llicm. Tlio wavoring and uncertain portion 
of tho members, those over wliom in a popular 
assembly energy always gains an ascendancy, wove 
ranged on tlio sulo of tlio directoi'ialista, and ready 
to vote wlialovor tlioy pleased. Cliollot, liowovor, 
asked for a delay of twelve hours, in order to ex- 
ainiiio tho propositioiia. The cry of question 
silenoed him. The assumhly confined thomaelvos 
to striking out a few names from the hanislimont 
list, such as Thibaudoau, Douloot de Ponldeonlant, 
Tai’bd, Crdoy, Dotoroy, Normaud, Dupont (of 
Nemours), Remusat, and Bailly, some ns being 
good patriots, ■notwitUatandiiig their opposition ; 
others as too contemptible to be d.angerous. After 
these erasures the proposed resolutions were 
immediately voted. The electoral operations of 
forty-eight departments were annulled. These 
deparlmonts were Ain, Ardcelio, Aridga, Aube, 
Aveyron, Bouches-du-Rh5ne, Calvados, Charante, 
Cher, C6te-d’Or, CAtes-dn-Nord, Dordogne, Eure, 
Eure-et-Loire, Gironde, Hdrault, Ile-et-Vilaine, 
Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, Manelio, Marne, Mayenne, 
Mont-Blono, Morbihan,Moselle, DeuxNAthes, Nord, 
Oise, Orne, Pas-de-Calais, Puy-de-Dome, Bos-Rliin, 
Haut-Rhin, Rhone, Haute-Saone, Sadne-et-Loiro, 
Sarthe, Seine, Seine-Inferleure, Seine-et-Mame, 
Seiue-et-Oiso, Somme, Tarn, Var, Vauelnse, and 
Yonne. The deputies returned by these depart- 
ments were oxoludecl from the legislative body. 
All public officials, snob as judges or municipal 
administrators, elected by these departments were 
also declared discpalified from holding their ap- 
pointments. The following individuals were con- 
demned to hanialiment to a place to be chosen by 
the directory : in the council of five hundred, 
Aubry, Job Aimd, Bayard, Blain, Boissy-d’Anglaa, 
Borne, Bourdon (of the Oise), Cadroi, Conchery, 
Delaliaye, Delarue, Domnbre, Dumolard, Dnplau- 
tier,Duprat, Gilbert Desmolieres, Henri LaRlvihre, 
Imbert-Colom^s, Camille’ Jordan, Jourdan (of the 
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Boucliea-dii-Rlione), Gaii, Laefivi’icrc, LomiU’chVnt- 
Gomicourt, Ijeincrcr, Morsiin, Madicr, MaillaVd, 
Noaillca, A.«tlvi5, Mae-Curtam, Pavde, Pastoral, 
Picliegru, Polissarl;, Prairc-Montaiul, (iuatremei’X 
Q,uincy, Saliidin, Simdon, Vauvillier.s, VaublancX 
Villaret-JoyeiisG, and Willot j in the coimcil of\ 
the iincicntg, Eiu'be-Marhuis, Dumas, PeiTiuit- I 
Vaillant, Lafond-Ladebat, Lavimont, Muraire, Mu- ’ 
riiiais, Paradis, Portalis, Rovere, and Tronpou- 
Ducoudniy. 

Tha two directors Carnot aiicl Dartli^lemy, 
Cochon the ex-minister of poliecj Dos&onville his 
clerk; Rainel, commandant of tho guard of tho 
legislative body, and the three royalist agents, 
Brottiev, Laville ■ I'leurnoiae, and Duverne de 
Presle, were lilcewise sentenced to banifihmcnt. 
The directors did not stop there: the journalists 
had been not less dangerous than the deputies, and 
there was quite as much difficulty in bringing them 
within the scope of a judicial procedure. It was 
resolved to proceed in revolutionary fashion with 
them, as was dono in the case of the meinbcrB of 
the legislative body. The proprietors, editors, and 
publishers of forty-two newspapers were con- 
demned to bauiahtneut ; for uo rctttvictions being 
tlicn imposed on the political journals, their num- 
ber was immonao. Among tho forty-two figured 
iho^Quotidienne, To thoso proceedings against in- 
dividuals, otliers were added for strcngtiioning the 
authority of the directory, and re-establialiiug the 
rovolutionary laws which the fivo hundred had 
aboliahod or amended. Thus tho directory was to 
have the appointment of all tlio judges and muni* 
cipal magistrates, whose election had been annulled 
ill the forty-eight departments, Aa for tho dopn- 
tioa* scats, they remained vacant. The articles of 
the noted law of tho 3rd Brumaire, which had been 
repealed, wore again put in force and oven extended. 
The relatives of emigrants, excluded by this law 
from public functions until the peace, were excluded 
by tJio now law for the space of four years after 
the peace. They were deprived, moreover, of the 
electoral franchise. The emigrants who had re- 
turned upon the pretext of applying for their 
erasuz’e [from the lists] were to leave the communes 
in which they were within twenty-four hours, and 
tho French territory in a fortnight. Such of 
them as should be taken offending this law were 
to be convicted within twenty-four hours. The 
laws which recalled the banished priests, released 
them from the oath, and imposed no more on them 
than a mere declaration, were repealed. All the laws 
relative to the police of religious worship were 
re-eBtablished. The directory was empowered to 
banish by a more ordinance such priests aa they 
knew to misconduct themselves. As for the news- 
papers, it was to have in future the power to sup- 
press such as should appear dangerous. Tiie 
political societies, that is, the clubs, were put upon 
their former footing; but the du’ectory was armed 
with the same power against them as it had been 
permitted to exercise against the journals. It could j 
close their offices whensoever it pleased. Last)}', and 
this was ii point not less important than any of the 
others, the organization of the national guai'd was 
suBponded and deferi’ed to a later period. 

None of these enactments were sanguinary, for 
blood-thirsty times had gone 'by, but they invested 
the directory with a power completely of a rc- 
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flutioiinry charnoter. They were voted in the 
/eiiiug of the 18th Pructidoi’, year V. (4th Sep- 
tember ill tlio five hundred. No voice was raised 
against their adoption. Some deputies applauded, 
but the majority were silent and aubmiaaive. The 
resolution wliich contained them was then carried 
to the ancients, who were in permanence, like the 
five hundred, and waiting to be furnished with a 
subject for deliberation. The mere reading of the 
resolution and of the report occupied them till the 
morning of the I9tli. Wearied with too long a 
sitting, they adjourned for a few hours. Tho 
directory, impatient to obtain the sanction of the 
ancients, and to be enabled to support by a law the 
blow which it had struck, sent a message to the 
legislative body. ‘'The directory,” it said, "has 
devoted itself to the ealvation of liberty, but it re- 
lies on you to support it. It is now tho 19tli, 
and yet you have not done any thing to second the 
directory.*’ The resolution was immediately passed 
as a law, and was sent to the directory. 

No sooner was tho directory furnished with 
this law than it made baste to make it avail- 
able, being determined to execute its plan with 
despatch, and immediately afterwards take every 
thing else in its appropriate order. A great 
number of those who were coudemned to banish- 
ment had fled ; Carnot had secretly bent hia 
steps in tbo direction of Switzerland. The direc- I 
tory would have been glad if Bartlidlemy could have 
also escaped, but he peraisted in his refusal for 
reasons which have been already stated. Out of 
the list of persons to bo banished, the directory 
selected fifteen, who were considered as either the I 
most dangerous or the most guilty, and condemned 
them to a transportation which to some of them 
was as miserable as death itself. They were sent 
off the same day in grated carriages for Rochefort, 
whence they were to be conveyed in a frigate to 
Guiana. These were Barthdlemy, Pichegru, and 
■Willot, who were thus treated either by reason of 
their importance or their guilt; Rovere, on account 
of his known correspondence with tlie royalist fac- 
tion; Aubry, on account of tlie part which he had 
performed in the reaction; Bourdon (of tlie Oise), 
Murinais, luid Delanie, on account of their conduct 
in the five hundred; Ramel, on account of his con- 
duct at tho head of the grenadiers ; Dossonville, 
by reason of the office lie had filled under the com- 
mission of inspectors; Tron 50 ii-Ducoudray, Barb^- 
Marbois, and Lafond-Ladebat, not so much by rea- 
son of their guilt, for they were eincorely attached 
to the republic, but for their importance in the 
council of tho ancients; lastly, Brottier and Laville- 
Heurnois for their consphacy. Their accomplice, 
Diiverne de Presle was spared in consequence of 
tho private information he had given. Personal 
animosity doubtless took its ordinary part in the 
selection of the victims, for among those fifteen 
persons, Pichegi’u was the only person to be feared. 
The number was increased to sixteen, by the attach- 
ment of Letoliisr, Barthdt’emy*s servant, who in- 
sisted on accompanying his master. They were 
sent ofF^without delay, and exposed, as it always 
happen^ in such cases, to the brutality of the in- 
ferior officers. The directory, however, havin'g 
been informed that general fiutertre, who com- 
manded the escort, behaved with brutality towards 
the prisoners, immediately cashiered him. These 


exiles on account of royalism were bound for Sina- 
mari, where they would find themselves in tho 
company of Billaud-Varennoa and Collot-d’Ilcrboia. 
Tho others wore banished to the Isle of Oloron. 

During these two days, Paris continued in a state 
of tranquillity. The patriots of tho faubourgs 
deemed the punishment of transportation too mild; 
they were accustomed to revolutionary measures of 
another description. Relying upon Barras and 
Augereau, they expected something more. They 
formed gi’oups beneath the windows of the direc- 
tory, and shouted, The repuhlio for ever I The direo- 
tM'yforeverl Barras for ever I They attributed the 
measure to Barras, and desired that lie might be 
charged with the suppression of the aristocrats 
for a few days. These groups, however, which 
were far from numerous, did not cause the least 
disturbance in Paris, The sectionists of Vendd- 
miaire, who but for the law of the 19th would soon 
have been reorganized as national guards, had no 
longer sufficient energy to voluntarily take up arms. 
'Tliey offered no resistance to this violent but ne- 
cessary act of state policy. In other respects, 
public opinion continued unsettled. The Bincere 
republicans clearly perceived that tho royalist 
faction bad rendered an energetic measuro inevi- 
table, but they deplored the violation of the laws 
I and tho interference of the military power. They 
almost doubted the guilt of the conspirators when 
they saw such a man as Carnot mixed up with 
them. They feared that porsonal animosity had 
too strongly influenced the determinations of thu 
directory. Lastly, even thougli considering its 
determinations as necessary, they felt melaiiolioly, 
and not without reason; for it became evident that 
the constitution, on which they had placed all their 
hope, was uot the termination of our troubles and 
our discord. The mass of the population submitted, 
and ceased from that day to take any great part in 
political events. We have observed the people on 
the 9th Thermidor passing from hatred against 
the old regime to hatred against the system of 
terror. Of late they had never evinced any desire 
to interfere in public affairs, other than for the i 
purpose of creating a reaction against the direc- 
tory, which it confounded with the convention and 
the committee of public welfare. Fairly terrified 
at present by tho energy of tho directory, the 
people regarded tlie 18th Fruetidor as a warning | 
not to identify itself with political events. Ac- 
coiffingly, from that day political zeal was observed 
to be on the wane. 

Such were the necessary consequences of this 
act of state policy of the 18th Fruetidor, It has 
been asserted that it was inoperative fi*om the mo- 
ment of its execution; that the directory in causing 
dismay to the royalist faction had already suc- 
ceeded in overawing it; that by persisting in this 
violent mode of procedure, tlie directory had paved 
the way to military usurpation, by being the first to 
violate tho laws. But as we have observed, the 
royalist faction was intimidated but for a moment; 
on the junction of the new third, it would infallibly 
have overturned every thing, and overpowered the 
directory. » A civil war between the directory and 
the armies must have been tho necessary conse- 
quence. The directoi'y, in foreseeing this move- 
ment, and timely repressing it, prevented a civil 
war; and if by that means it placed itself under the 
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protection of the luilitavy, ib anbinitled to a niGhiii- 
clioly but inevitiible necessity. Tlfo assumed 
legality of the act is chimerical after such a revo- 
lution as ours. It was not under tlie protection of 
the legal power that all the parties could resort for 
tranquillity and pcaccj it required a fltr*ongcr power 
to repress tlieiUj to unite them, to blend them to- 


gctlior, and to iirotect tliein all against Europe ii 
arnisj and that power was the military power. The 
directory, therefore, by the Iflth Fructidor, pre- 
vented civil war, and substituted in its stead an 
arbih’ary but necessary act of power, carried out 
with energy, but with all the mildness and mo- 
deration that revolutionary times would allow. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TSB CONSEaXJFNCES OF TnE 18TK rHUGTinOW.— TUE APyOINTttEKT OS KEILLIN (OP DOUAlh &HD OT? PHAUpOTS (O? 
NEOrCHATEAU), IN THE ROOK Or THE RXILEtt RIM.ECTOB.S — THE CIRCUMSTANCES BROUGHT AT LAST TO LlGin' 
AGAINST MOBEAU, AND HIS DISGRACE. — THE DECEASE OP K0CU2. — REPAYMENT OP TWO-THIRDS OP THE 
national Debt. — law enacted against tuc pormeb. nobility.— the cokperenceb at lillb with 
ENGLAND ABRUPTLY TERMINATED. — CONPERENCES AT UDINE.— DONAPARTli'S OPERATIONS IN ITALY} THE 
CISALPINE REPUBLIO POUNDED} ARUITRATION BETWEEN LA VALTELINR AND LE8 ORISONS | LIGURIAN CON- 
STITUTION) ESTABUSHMUNT IN TKE MliDlTERRANEAN.— THE TREATY OE CAMi’O PORMIO.—BONAPARTE'S HETUKK 
TO PARIS, AND TRIUMPHAL FETE. 


The Idtli h'ructidor .struck terror into tho ranks 
of the royalists. Tho priuata and tlio emigrants, 
who had already roturuod in great immbora, 
quitted IhiL’is and the largo towns to regain tho 
froutiura. Thuso who wove ready to coiuo back 
retired into Germany luul Swilzerlaiid. The direc- 
tory had just been rearmed with the entire rovolu- 
tionnvy power by tUo law of tUo 19th, and tUero 
was no one to withstand it. It began byreforming 
the adnnuiNtriitiouH, a couvac aUnoat always pursued 
upon every chimge of syatom, and appointed decided 
palviota to moat of tho \mb!ic oIUcob. The directory 
posaesacd the right of nominating to all the elective 
functions \\\ forty-eight departments, and could 
thus greatly extend its iuliuenco and patronage. 
Its attention was lirafc directed to the appointment 
of two directors in tlie place of Carnot and Bar- 
thdlemy. Kowbell and Lart^velU^re, whoso influ- 
ence was singularly increased by tlie recent event, 
were unwilling to furnish a pretext for accusing 
them of having excluded two of their colleagues, iu 
order that they should remain masters of the govern- 
ment, They therefore demanded that the legislative 
body should be immediately desired to nominate two 
new directors. Tliis was not tho recommendation 
of Barras, and still loss so of Augereau. Tlmt 
general was delighted with tho proceedings of the 
18th, and quite proud of having conducted it so 
adroitly. By mixing himself up with public events, 
he had acquii’ed a taste for polities aud power, and 
had become ambitious of obtaining a seat in tho 
directory. He was desirous that the directors, 
without applying to the legislative body for col- 
leagues, should call him up to sit among them. 
As they would not gratify this pretension, he had 
no other means left for becoming director than to 
obtain tho majority in the councils. But iu this 
expectation also ho was deceived. Merlin (of 
Douai),aud Francois (of Neufehateau), minister of 
the interior, obtained a gi’eat majority of votes 
over their opponents. Mass^ua and Augereau 
were the candidates who next to them had the 
greatest number of votes. Massdiia had some few 
more than Augereau. The two new directors wore 
installed with the accustomed ceremonial. They 
were republicans, rather after the manner of Rew- 


hell aud LardvelliSre than after the luanuer of 
Barras; they had besides different lialiila and dif- 
ferent luauiicra. Morliu. was a lawyer, Fraucois 
(of Neufehateau) was a man of letters. Both of 
them lived iu a style consistent with their profesBious, 
and wore on good uuderstaudiiig witli llewboU and 
LardveUi^re. It might perhaps have been desira- 
ble, for the indueuco and the consideration of tho 
directory with the armies, that one of our cele- 
brated goncralB had been called up thither. 

The diroclory appointed two excellent adminia- 
triitors from tho provinces to succeed the two 
miuiators thus called up. It thus hoped to com- 
pose tho government of men less identified with 
the intrigues of Paris, and less accesaiblo to private 
interest, Lambrechts was appointed miiuster of 
justice, tbe same who was commissioner to the 
central administration of the department of the 
Dyle, that ia to say, prefect. He was an upright 
magistrate, Letourneur was appointed to the inte- 
rior; he had been commissioner to the central 
administration of the Loire- Inferieure, an able, 
active, and iionest public functionai’y, but too great 
a sU’anger to the capital aud its ways not to appear 
sometimes I’idiculous at the head of a great admi- 
nistration. 

The directory had reason to congratulate itself 
on the manner in which the events had gone off. 
Its only uneasiness was the silence of general Bona- 
parte, who had neither w'ritteu for a long timo or 
sent the promised funds. Lavalette, his aid-de- 
camp, had not appeared at the Luxembourg during 
tho event, and it was suspected that he had preju- 
diced his general against the directory, and given 
him false particulars coiieerning the state of thhigs. 
M, de Lavalette had, in fact, never ceased to advise 
Bonaparte to hold back, to take no part in the me- 
ditated blow, and to confine himself to the aid 
he had afforded to the directory by liis pro- 
clamations, Barras and Augereau sent for M. de 
Lavaletto, threatened him, and said that he had no 
doubt deceived Bonaparte, and they declared that, 
but for the regard due to his general, they would 
have had him. arrested. Lavaletto set out im- 
mediately for Italy. Augereau lost no time in 
writing to general Bonaparte, and to his friends in 
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ne iii'iny, m order to represent the circumstaiico 
m the moat favoiiriihle coloura. 

Tlio dii'cetory, dissatisfied with Moreau, had 
resolved to recall him, when it received from him 
a letter which produced the greatest sensation. 
Moreau, In crossing the Hhuie, had taken tlie 
papers of general Klinglin, among which he had 
found the whole corrcspondencG of Pichegru with 
the prince of'Condd. This cowespondence he had 
kept secret, but on the Ifitli Fructidor he resolved 
to coininuiiicate it to the government. He asserted 
that ho had decided on this step before he was 
acquainted with the events of the I8th, and in 
order to furnish the directory with the necessary 
proof for confounding enemies of the most dan- 
gerous character. But we are assured that 
Moreau had received by telegraph intelligence of 
the events of the inth on the very same day, and 
that lie had then hastened to write, iu order to 
lay an information which would not compromise 
Pichogrii more than he already was, and which 
would relieve himself from a heavy responsibility. 
Whatever ground there may be for those different 
conjectures, it is clear that Moreau had long been 
the depositary of an important secret, and had not 
made up his mind to disclose it till the vei*y moment 
' of the finale. Every body said that, not being 
rcpuhlioan enough to impeach his friend, ha had 
not been so staunch a fi'iend as to keep the secret 
tiH all was over. Herein lus political character 
showed itself as it really was, that is to say, weak, 
vacillating, and uncertain. The directory aum- 
inoned him to Paris to account for hia conduct. 
On examining tliia correspondence, it found the 
confirmation of all that it had heard concerning 
Pichegru, and could not but regret not being sooner 
informed of it. In these papers it discovered also 
evidence of the fidelity of Moreau to the republic; 
but tha directory puiiishod Iiim for his luke- 
warmness and his silence by taking his command 
from him, and leaving him out of office in Paris. 

Hoche, still at the head of the array of the Sam- 
bro and Meuse, had passed a wliole month in a 
state of the most painful suspense. He was at his 
head- quarters in Wetzlar, having a caiTiage com- 
pletely ready to fly with his young wife to Ger- 
many, if the party of the five hundred should gain 
the ascendancy. It was on that occasion that he 
had thought for the first time of his own interests, 
and of collecting a sutn of money to supply his 
wants during his absence. Wo have already 
observed that lie had lent to the directory the 
greatest part of his wife’s portion. The news of 
the 18th Fructidor filled him with joy, and relieved 
him from all apprehension on his own account. 
The directory, to reward his zeal, consolidated the 
two large armies of the Sambre and Meuse and of 
the Rhine, by the name of the army of Germany, 
and gave him the command. It was the most 
extensive command under the republic. Unfortu- 
nately, the health of the young genei-al scarcely 
allowed him to enjoy the triumph of the patriots, 
and the testimonies of confidence bestowed by the 
government. For some time, a dry and frequent 
cough and nervous convulsions had alarmed his 
friends and hi« medical attendants. An unknown 
disease was consuming this young man, lately in 
such robust health, and who united with superior 
talents the advantage of manly beauty and health. 


Notwithstanding his state, lio was occupied with 
tho consolidation of the two armies, with the com- 
mand of which he had just been invcHted, and he was 
sLill meditating his expedition to Irclatid, by means 
of which the directory hoped to alarm England. 
But towards the end of Fructidor, Iiia cough 
became more violent, and he began to .surfer 
excruciating pains. Hia friends wished him to 
cease from his labours, but he would not. He 
sent for his physician. Give ))ie, said he, a cure for 
fatigucy hut let not that cure he rest. Exhausted by 
hia disease, he took to bia bed, on the first com- 
plementary day of the year VI., and expired on the 
following day in great agony. The army was much 
troubled, for it adored its young general. The 
tidings spread with rapidity, and deeply afflicted 
all the republicans, who reckoned upon the talents 
and patriotism of Hochc. A report immediately 
got abi-oad that he was poisoned. People could 
not believe that a man of such youth, such 
strength, such health, could have died a natu- 
ral death. A post-mortem examination was made; 
the stomach and intestines were examined by 
the faculty, who found them full of livid spots, 
and though the medical men did not declare these 
to be symptoms of poison, they seemed at least to 
' believe them to be so. The poisoning was attri- 
buted to the directory, which was absurd, for no one 
of the directory was capable of that crime so foreign 
to our maimers, and, moreover, there was no mo- 
tive for tlie commission of sucIj an act. H(jche 
was in fact the strongest support of the directory, 
as well against the royalists as against tho amhitious 
conqueror of Italy. It was conjectured, with much 
greater probability, that lie Inul been poisoned in 
the west. His medical attendant recollected, as he 
thought, that an alteration had taken place in his 
health ever since his last stay in Brittany, whither 
he had gone to embark for Ireland. It was sup- 
posed, though without any j)roof, that the young 
general had boon poisoned at an entertainment 
which he gave to pcraoiis of all parties, for the 
purpose of bringing them together. 

The directory ordered a magnificent funeral to be 
prepared. It took place in the Champ de Mara, and 
was attended by an immense concourse of people. 
A considerable army followed the corpse, headed 
by the aged father of the general, as chief mourner. 
This solemnity produced a profound impression, and 
was one of tho most interesting of our heroic age. 

Thus terminated the life of one of the njoat 
glorious and most interesting characters of tho 
revolution. In this instance, at least, it was not 
by the scaffold. Hoche was twenty-nine years old. 
A soldier in the French guards, lie had educated 
himself in a few months. With tho physical 
courage of a soldier', he combined an energy of 
character, a superior understanding, great know- 
ledge of mankind, tact in political events, and 
lastly, the all-powerful spnng of tho passions. His 
were ardent, and they were perhaps the sole cause 
of hia death. A particular circumstance heightened 
the intei’eat e.xcited by his qualities. His fortune 
had always been inten'upted by unforeseen acci- 
dents ; conqueror at Weissetiburg, and just en- 
tering upon the most glorious career, he was all at 
once consigned to a dungeon ; released from con- 
finement, ne went to waste his life in La Vendee, be 
there played a most useful political part, and at the 
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8ignature,to which ho puthialmiulj andM. de Talley- 
rand and Bniix handed away with it to Bonaparte. 
From that moment Gohier and Moulina made vain 
efforts to gain access to him, but learned tliat he 
liad resigned. Constrained to rely solely on them- 
selves, having no longer the right to deliberate, 
they knew not wlmt course to pursue, and yet 
were anxious to faithfully fulfil their obligations to 
the cnubliLution of the year 111, They resolved, 
therefore, to repair to the commission of the in- 
Bpectors, and to ask their colleagues, Siey^s and 
Ducos, if they would unite with them to reconsti- 
tute the m.ajority, and to promulgate at least the 
decree of translation. This was hut a poor 
shift. It was not possible to collect an armed 
force, and to raise a standard hostile to Bona- 
parto*s; it was therefore perfectly useless to go to 
the Tnileries and openly defy Bonaparte in the 
midst of hia camp and all his forces. 

They nevertheless did go thither, and no im- 
pediment was offered them. They found Bona- 
parte surrminded by Sieyes, Ducos, a multitude of 
deputies, and a numerous staff. Bottot, secretary 
to Barras, had just before met with an ungracious 
reception, Bonaparte had said to hint, raising his 
voice, “What have they done with that Fmnce which 
I left in such a flourishing condition 1 I had left be- 
hind me peace, I have now found tvar; I had left her 
victorion.s, I have now found her suffering from her 
losses. T left behind tirte the riches (millions) of Italy, 
ajid I have now diacovered her reduced by extreme 
taxation and wrohdieducss. Wliat is become of the 
hundred thousand Frenoh whom I know so well, all 
my companions in glory 1 — they arc dead I” The 
Binissavy Bottot retired in confusion; but at this 
moment the resignation of Barras had como in, 
and had pacified the general. Ho to\d Bobier and 
Moulius that he was glad to sec them; that ho 
relied upon their resignation, because ha looked 
upon them as worthy citizens, too honest to oppose 
an absolutely necessary and salutary revolution. 
Gohier replied in a very spirited tone, that he had 
come with his colleague, Moulins, for no other 
intont than that of labouring to save the republic. 
“Yes,’’ replied Bonaparte, “save it; and with 
whi^l — with the means of the constitution, which 
is crumbling to pieces on all sides 1” “Who told 
you sol” replied Gohier. “A set of people who 
have neither the courage or the will to go hand in 
hand with hor.” High words were taking place 
between Gohier and Bonaparte, when a note was 
delivered to the general. This letter communi- 
cated the intelligence that there was a great com- 
motion in the faubourg Saint-Antoine. “ General 
Moulins,” said Bonaparte, “ you are a relation of 
Santerrel” “No,” replied Moulins, “I am not 
his relation, hut his friend.” “ I am informed,” 
ailded Bonaparte, “ that he is stirring up a commo- 
tion in the faubourgs. Tell him that on the very 
first outbreak I will have him shot” Moulins 
replied very pointedly to Bonaparte, who repeated 
that he would have SanteiTc shot. The conversa- 
tion was continued in the same strain by Gohier. 
Bonaparte concluded it by saying, “ The republic 
is in. danger— it must b© saved : ft is my 'kUI. 
SieySs and Ducos have given in their resignation. 
Barras has just given his. You are but two; 
dives^\of associates, you arc powerless; you can 
do ntfpeveli,; I advise you to hold out no longer.” 


Gohier and Moulins replied that they would not de- 
sort their post. They returned to the Luxembourg, in 
which they were from that moment placed under 
the guard of aentincla, aepai'ated from ono another, 
and deprived of all commiuiicatioii by the orders of 
Bonaparte transmitted to Moreau. Barras had just 
left Paris for his estate at Gros Bois, his country 
seat, under the escort of a company of dragoons. 

There was now no longer any executive power ! 
Bonaparte had in his own person centralized abso- 
lute supremacy. All the ministers resorted to him 
at the commission of the inspectors. All orders 
emanated thence, as from the only point where 
any Lawfully-constituted authority existed. The day 
went off quietly enough. Tim patriots formed nu- 
merous secret aasociablona, and pwiposed desperate 
resolutions, but without imagining that they could 
put them in execution, so much did they dread 
the ascendancy of Bonaparte over hia men. 

In the evening, u council was held at the com- 
mission of the inspectors. The object of this 
council was to aettlo with the principal members 
of the ancionts what was to be done on the mor- 
row at Saint-Cloud. The plan arranged with 
Sieyes was to propose the adjournment of the 
councils, with a provisional consulate. This pro- 
position involved certain objections. Many of the 
members of tho ancients, wlio Jind rendered them 
assistance in getting the decree of translation passed 
into law, were nevertbeloss extremely alarmed 
at tho domination of the military party. It liad 
never entered their heads tliatthe object had been 
tho formation of a dictatorsliip in hehalf of Bona- 
parte and his two associates ; all they would have 
desired was that the directory should be difforcntly 
constituted, and, notwithstanding Bonaparte’s age, 
they would bavo consented to bis being appointed 
a director. They made a proposal to that effect. 
But Bonaparte replied in a decided tone that the 
constitution was no longer able to go alone, that a 
raore centralized authority had become necessary, 
and especially an adjoiu‘nm.ent of all those political 
discussions that caused confusion ha the republic. 
The appointment of three consuls, and the auspea- 
aion of the councils till the lat Ventose wore then 
proposed. After a somewhat lengthened debate 
these me.isures were adopted. Bonaparte, Sieyes, 
and Ducos, were chosen for consuls. The act was 
drawn up, and was to be moved in the council on 
the following morning at Saint-Cloud. Sieyes, well 
acquainted with the revolutionary manceuvrea, was 
for aiTesting forty of the chief conspirators of the 
five hundred in the night. Bonaparte did not accord 
with this counsel, and was afterwards sorry for it. 

The night waa tolerably quiet. Next moming, 
the 19tli Brumaire (November 10), the road to I 
Saint-Cloud was covered with troops, carriages, 
and those whom curiosity drew thither. Three halls 
had been prepared at the castle, the first for the 
ancients, the second for the five hundred, and the 
third for tho commiBsiou of the inspectors, and for 
Bonaparte. They were to have been fitted up by 
noon, but they could not be got ready before two 
o’clock. This delay had noarly proved fatal to the 
originators of the new revolutiou. The members of 
the two councils were walking in the gardens of 
Saint-Cloud, and were talking together rather loud, 
Tho members of the five hundred, annoyed at having I 
been excluded, as it were, by the members of the 
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ancients, bofore they could say a word for thcni- 
bolvcs, naturally asked wluit it waa they wanted, 
and what they intunclod to do tliat day- “ Tlie go- 
vornmont is dissolved,’* said they; “be it so; we 
agree that its parts must he reunited, which is much 
wanted. Are all of yon agreed that instead of in- 
capahleand obscure individuals, you are to intTOduco 
persons calculated to inspiro respect and attention? 
Will you bring in Bonaparte? Even though he may 
notbeofthere<;(uisiteage,westill have no objection.’* 
These pointed interrogation confused the ancients. 
They had to admit that something else was wanted, 
and that the object of the present procedure was a 
complete abrogation of the constitution. Some among 
them very plainly hinted that this was the case; 
but their observations were unfavourably received. 
The ancients, already intimidated on the preceding 
day by what had passed at the commission of the 
inspectors, were utterly aghast on perceiving the 
opposition that was exhibited in the five hundred. 
From that moment the intentions of the logislative 
body seemed unsettled, and this revoliitionaiy de- 
sign was greatly jeopardized. Bonaparte was on 
horseback at the head of liis troops; Sieyfis and 
Ducoa had a post-chaise and six waiting for them 
at the gale of Saint-Cloud, Many other persona 
had provided themselves in a similar way, so as to 
j be able, in case tlie plan miscarried, to save them- 
I aelvesby flight. However, Sieyes displayed through- 
out this whole scene extraordinary coolness and 
I presence of mind. Apprehensions were entertained 
lest Jourdaii, Augcreau, or Beruadotte, should go 
and make speeches to the military. Orders were 
given to cut down the first person who should make 
his appearance fur the purpose of haranguing 
them, no matter were he general or representative. 

The sitting of tho two councils commenced at two 
o’clock. In the ancients some remonstrances were 
made by those members who had not been sum- 
moned on the preceding clay to attend the discus- 
sion on the decree of translation. Tliese remoii- 
atvances were not attended to, and the next thing 
was the consideration of a message to be sent to 
the five liimdrccl, to inform them that a sufficient 
number of its members had convened, and were 
ready tu begin business. In the five hundred, the 
debates opened in a different manner. Tlie deputy 
Gaudin, who was commissioned by Sieves and Bo- 
naparte to open the debate, first alluded to the risks 
to which the republic was exposed, and proposed 
two things; first, accord a vote of thanks to the an- 
cients for having translated the legislative body to 
Saint-Cloud ; and secondly, to form a commission 
I who should make a report on the perils to which 
the republic was exposed, and the means of pro- 
I viding against those perils. If this proposition liad 
1 been adopted, a report had already been got up for 
the occasion, and a provisional consulship and an 
adjournniGiit would have been proposed. But 
Gaudin had hardly finished speaking, before a most 
tremendous explosion of feeling burst forth in the 
assembly. The most violent exclamations re- 
sounded on all sides, from all parts were heard, 
“ Down with the dictators !” — ‘‘ No dictatorship !” 
— “ The constitution for ever !” — “ The constitu- 
tion or death !” exclaimed Delbrel. There is no 
fear of bayonets; here we are free.” These words 
were followed by more shouting. Some deputies, 
highly excited, looking steadily at the president. 


Lucicn,rfipcaterl, “ No dictatorship ! down with the 
dictators i” At thoao iuHultiiig o.vclamatioiiH, Lii- 
cicii addroHsed thorn, “I am too scmsiblo of what is 
due,” said he, “ to the dignity of jn’caidciit, to en- 
dure any longer tho iiiHolont monacoa of certain 
speakers; I call them to order.” This reprimand 
did not allay the oxciterneiit, hut only rendered 
them more outrageoiia. After a protracted scene 
of disorder, tho deputy Griinclmaison proposed to 
take the oath to the constitution of tho year III. 
The motion was instantly agreed to. A call of the 
assembly was also demanded. This also was agreed 
to. Each deputy went in his turn to the trihuno to 
take the oath, amidst tho shouts and plaudits of all 
present. Lucien liimself was obliged to quit the 
chair for the purpose of taking that oath, which was 
entirely to subvert his brother’s sehemea. 

Things were taking a dangerous turn. Instead 
of appointing a commission to receive proposals for 
plans of reform, the five hundred took an oath to 
uphold wh.at existed, and the ancients, already 
daunted, wei’e on tho point of slirlnkiiig back. This 
was a revolution that could not stand its ground. The 
danger was imminent. Angercau, Jourdan, and the 
influential patriots were at Saint-Cloud, waiting for 
the propitious moment for bringing the military 
round to their side of the (juestion. Bonaparte and 
Sieyfis immediately judged tliat it was time to be 
up and be doing, and to gain over the undecidud 
mass to their side. Bonaparte resolved on making 
Ids appearance before the two councils at the head 
of his staff. lie came across Augcreau, who said 
to lilm in an ironical tone, “ A pretty pici»lo you are 
in I’* “ Matters were mucli worse at Areola,” re- 
plied Bonaparte, and he repaired to tlie bar of the 
ancients. Ho was unaccustomed to public asaem- 
blics. To speak for the first time in public is em- 
barrassing, nay, has its terrors for tho most col- 
lected minds, and unclor tho most ordinary circum- 
stances. Amidst such events, and to a man who 
had never appeared at a trihuno, it could not fail to 
be far move disagreeable. Bonaparte, under strung 
agitation, made his speech, and in broken accents, 
but ill a loud voice, thus addressed the ancients. 
“ Citizens, representatives !” said lie, “you are not 
acting as in the ordinary course of busincsB; but 
you are at the crater of a volcano. Allow me to 
explain. You have considered the I’epublic in 
danger ; you have translated the legislative 
body to Saint-Cloud j you have annimoned me to 
assist in enforcing the execution of your de- 
crees; I have issued from my privacy to per- 
form your behests, and already myself and my 
brave companions in arms are subjected to every 
species of misrepresentation and attacks. There 
is talk of a new Cromwell and a new Ccesar. Citi- 
zens ! if I had desired to assume such a character, 
it would have been easy for me to have taken that 
part on my return from Italy, in the moment of the 
most glorious triumph, and when the army and 
the parties invited me to take it. I did not wish 
for it then, I do not desire to assume the character 
now. Nought else than the perils of iny country 
have called forth my zeal and yours.” Bonaparte 
then depictui’ecl, but constantly with a voice choked 
with emotion, the dangerous situation of the re- 
public, torn by the popular factions (let mrlis), 
threatened with a new civil war in thewi^, and 
with an invasion in the south. “ Let added, 
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moment wlien ho waa about to executo a grand 
design against Ireland, ho was again stopped short 
hy a storm and miaunderataiuiings; removed to the 
army of the Sainbre and Meuse, he gained a 
splendid victory, and found his progress suspended 
by the preliminaries of Ltfoben ; lastly, while at 
the head oC the army of Germany, and as Eu- 
rope was at that time circumstanced with a grand 
prospect before him, he was suddenly stricken in 
the midst of his career, and carried off by an ill- 
ness of forty-eight hours. At all events, if a 
glorious memory can reconcile any one to the loss 
of life, ho could receive no better exchange for 
such an early death. Victories, an important paci- 
fication, universality of talents, unimpeachable 
intogi'ity, the idea entertained by all republicans 
that he would single-handed have opposed the con- 
queror of Rivoli and the Pyramids, that his ambi- 
tion would have continued of a republican character, 
and would have proved an invincible obstacle to the 
great ambition that aspired to the throne — inaword, 
brilliant exploits, expanded ideas, and twenty-nine 
year.s, such arc the associations which are cou- 
nocted with his memory. It is indeed glorious 
enough. Let us not lament his premature decease; it 
will far beLLcr serve tho memory of Hoche, KIdber, 
and Doaaix^that they did not live to be marshals, 
Th(‘y had Lho honour to die citizens and free men, 
without being reduced, UlcQ Moreau, to seek an 
asylum in foreign armies. 

The govei’umont gave the S}<i‘my of Germany to 
Augureau, and thus got rid of his turbulence, which 
began to causo iiiconvonionce at Paris. 

The directory had made in a few days all the 
arrangomonta that circumstaucea required, but it 
had yet to direct its attention to the finances. The 
law of the 19th Fructidor, by delivering it from its 
most formidable adversaries, by re-ostablisliing the 
law of the 3rd BruniaU’e, by furnishing it with new 
means of severity against the emigrants and the 
priests, by arming it with the power of suppressing 
the journals and closing those societies whose 
politics it censured, by permittiug it to appoint to 
all the vacant places after the annulling of the 
elections, and by adjourning indefinitely the reorga- 
nization of the national guards, — the law of tlie 19th 
Fructidor had restored all that the two councils 
had intended to deprive it of, and had even added 
thereto a kind of revolutionary omnipotence. But 
the directory had advantages quite as important to 
recover in the department of finances; for the coun- 
cils had been not less desirous to restrict it m that 
respect than in every other. An extensive scheme 
had been submitted for the expenditure and the 
income of the year VI. The first thing to be done 
was to restore to the directory the powers of which 
it had been deprived relative to negotiations of the 
treasury, the order of payments, in. short, the 
management of the funds. All the articles on this 
subject adopted by the councils before the 18th 
Fructidor were repealed, it was necessary, in the 
next place, to consider as to the creation of new taxes, 
to relieve lauded property which was too heavily 
burdened, and 'to raise the receipts to a level with 
the expenditure. The establishment of a lottery 
was authorized, a duty was imposed upon the roads, 
and another upon contracts of pledge. The duty on 
registration was so regulated as to considerably in- 
. crease its revenue; and the duty oiiforeign tobacco 


was raised. Owing to these new sources of income, 
the land-tax could be reduced to two hundred and 
twenty-eight millions [francs], and the poll-tax to 
fifty, and yet the total amount of the revenue for the 
year VI. raised to six hundred and sixteen mil- 
lions. In this sum the presuraod sales of national 
dornains were estimated at no more than twenty 
millions [francs-]. 

The receipts being vai'sed to six hundred and 
sixteen millions by these different means, it became 
necessary to reduce the expenditure to the same 
sum. It was supposed that the war would not 
cost this year more than two hundred and eighty- 
three millions, even in case of a now campaign. 
The other general services wore estimated at two 
hundred and forty-seven millions, making a total 
of five hundred and thirty millions. The purposes 
of the debt amounted alone to two hundred and 
fifty-eight millions'; and if they liad been entirely 
provided for, the expense would have amounted to 
a sum far above the means of the republic. It 
was therefore proposed to pay no more than tlie 
third, or eighty-six millions. In this mainipr the war, 
the general services, and the debt, would raise the 
expenditure to no more than six hundred and 
sixteen millions, the total of the receipts. But 
in order to confine it within these limits, it 
would be requisite to talcc a decisive measure in 
regard to the debt. Since the abolition of pajier 
money and the return to money, the pa^^raent of 
the interest could not be very strictly kept up. 
One-fourth bad been paid in money, the other three- 
fourths iu bills on the national estates, called 
three-quarter hills> Tins was in somo respects 
like paying oue-fourtli m money, and three-fourths 
in asaignats. The debt, therefore, had hitherto 
only been jirovidcd for with resources arising from 
the national estates, and It became necessary to adopt 
some measure in thisbehalffor tliebenefitof the state 
and of the creditors. A debt whose annual charge 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-eight millions 
[francs] was really oiionnous for that period. The re- 
sources of credit and the power of the sinking fund 
were not yet known. The revenue was much less 
considerable than it has since become; for there had 
not yet been time to reap the blessings of the revo- 
lution, and Francs, which has since been enabled 
to furnish a thousand millions iu general taxes, 
could then scarcely supply six hundred and 
sixteen millions. Thus the debt was overwhelm- 
ing, and- the state was in. the situation of an indi- 
vidual who was unable to meet liia engagements. It 
was rwolved, therefore, to continue to pay a por- 
tion of the debt in money, and instead of paying 
the remamder in bonds upon the national estates, 
to pay off the capital itself with these estates, 1 1 
was proposed to retain one-third only; the tliird re- - 
tained was to be called the consolidated thirdj and 
to remain on the Great Book as a perpetual an- 
nuity. The other two-thirda were to be paid off at 
the rate of twenty times the annuity, and in bonds 
receivable in payment of national estates. It is 
true that these bonds fell in traffic to less than 
one-sixth of their value, and that for those who , 
did not wish to purchase hinds it wap an absolute 
bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding the quiescence and tractability 
of the councils sine© the 18th Fructidor, this mea- 
sure excited a strong opposition. The opponents 
3c2 
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of the pfiyin{^-off acheme maintained that it was a 
downright baiihruptcy ; that the payment of the 
debt at the comraenccmcnt of the revolution had 
been confided to the national honourj and that it 
was dishonouring the republic to pay off the two- 
thirds 5 that the creditors who would not purchase 
the national estates would lose nine-tenths by ne- 
gotiating their bonds, inasmuch as the issue of so 
large a quantity of paper would considerably lower 
its value ; that even wthout entertaining preju- 
dices against the origin of the national property, 
moat of the creditors of the state were too poor to 
buy lands; that there was no forming companies 
to effect their purchase as a joint stock ; fcimt con- 
sequently an actual loss of nine-tenths of their 
capital in most cases took place j that the third, i\3- 
Bumed to be consolidated and secured from re- 
duction in future, was only promised ; that one- 
third promised was wortli loss than three-tliirda 
promised ; that lastly, if the republic could not 
at the moment provide for the whole irttercst of 
the debt, it would be better for the creditors to 
wait as tliey had liithcrto done, but to wait in 
tlie hope of seeing their lot ameliorated, rather 
than find themselves all at once stripped of their 
security. Thera were even many pei’sons who 
could have wished that a distinction, should be 
made between the different species of annuities 
subscribed for in the Great Book, and that those 
only ahoLild be liable to be paid off which liad been 
bought at a low rate. Some of them had actually 
been sold at the rate of ten and fifteen francs, and 
those who had bought them would still be con- 
siderable gainers by the reduction to oue-third. 

The advocates of the directorial seb erne replied 
that a state had a right, like a private individual, to 
give up Us property to its creditors, when it could 
no longer pay them } that the debt far exceeded 
the means of the republic, and that under these 
circurasUinces, it had a right to give up to them 
the very pledge of this debt, that is, the national 
estates ; that in buying lands they would lose very 
little ; that these lands would rise very rapidly in 
their hands, till they regained their former value, 
and that they would recover in this way as much 
as they had lost * that there would still be left 
national estates to the amount of one thoii«5aud 
three hundred millions (the thousand railUous 
promised to the armies liaving been transferred to 
the creditors of the state) ; that peace was near at 
hatid ; that at the peace, the bonds in which the 
debt had been paid off would alone be received in 
payment for national estates ; that consequently, 
the part of the capital paid off, amounting to about 
three thousand millions, would find wherewith to 
purchase one thousand three hundred millions 
worth of national estates, and lose at most two-thirds, 
instead of nine-tenths; that moreover, the creditors 
had not hitherto been treated otherwise), that they 
had always been paid in national property, whether 
assignats had been given to them or three-quarter 
bills,' that the republic was obliged to give them 
what it had ; that they would get nothing by wait- 
ing, for it would never be in its power to provide for 
the whole debt; that in being paid off their condition 
was fixed ; that the payment of tlie consolidated third 
would comniQiice immediately, because tliere ex- 
isted meaus of providing for it, and that the repub- 
\ lie, on her part, would be relieved from, an, enor- 
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moua burden ; that slio would thereby bo enabled 
to resort to regular means; that sho would proscnit 
herself bofora Europe with a liglitoued debt, and 
that she would thus command more respect, and be 
better able to obtain peace ; that l.isLly, it was 
impossible to make a diatinctiou between the dit- 
fereut annuities according to the price at which they 
were bought, and that they must be all trc.atcd alilce. 

This measure was inevitable. The republic did 
in this instance as she bad always done ; all en- 
gagements beyond her ability of performance she 
had fulfilled with lauds, at the price to which they 
had fallen. It was in assignats that she had paid 
the old charges, as well as all the expenses of the 
revolution, and it was with lands she had paid off 
the aasignats. It was in assignats, that is, with 
lands, that she had discharged the interest of this 
debt, and it was with lands that &hc now finished 
by discharging the capital itself. In short, slie 
gave what she had. The debt of the United States 
had been liquidated in the same manner. Tlic 
creditors had received nothing but the shores of 
the Mississippi in payment. Measurea of this 
nature inflict, lilce revolutions, much individual 
hardship ; but they must be put up with when 
there is no remedy for them. 

The measure was adopted. Thus, by nicauB of 
the new taxes, which raised tlie revenue 1o six 
hundred and sixteen millions, and owing to the re- 
duction of the debt, which allowed the expendi- 
ture to be limited^ to the same sum, some equi- 
librium was re-established in our finances ; ami 
there was room for expectation that there would 
be less coufusion In the year VI. (September, 1707, 
to September, 179fl*) 

To all these measures, the x'esulis of vic- 
tory, the republican party wisliod to add anotlior. 

It alleged that the republic would always he in 
danger, wliile a hostile caste, that of the ci-flcvant 
nobles, should be nurtured in her bosom: it pro- 
posed that all the fainillos which had formerly 
been noble, or who laid claim to nobility, should be 
banished from Franco; tb'At the value of their pos- 
sessions should be given to them in French com- 
modities, and that they Bhnuld be compelled to 
transfer their prejudices, their passions, and their 
persons, to other countries. This plan was warmly 
supported by Siey^s, Boulay (of La Meurthe), and 
Chuzal, all of them decided republicans, but was 
strongly opposed by Tallien and the friends of 
Barras. Bivrras was a noble; the commander of 
the army of Italy w'aa a gentleman by descent; 
many of the friends who participated the pleasures of 
Bai'ras, and who fiUedhis withdrawing-rooms, were 
likewise of the old nobility; and though an excep- 
tion was made in favour of those who had rendered 
services to the republic, the w'itlidrawing-rooms of 
the director were highly incensed a^jainst the pro- 
posed law. Indeed, without adducing reasons of 
so personal a character, the danger and the seve- 
rity of that law was easy of demonstration. It was 
nevertheless submitted to the two councils, and I 
excited a sort of cn-mraotion, ^vhich obliged it to be * 
, withdrawn, for the purposes of amendment. The 
measure was brought forward iu another shape. 
The Gi-demnt nobles were no longer to be con- 
demned to exile, but to be considered ns foreignei’s, 
and required, in ox'der to recover the status of 
citizens, to go through the formalities and undergo 
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tho ordeal of a naturalization. An oxception was 
mado in favour of thone who had iiaefiilly served 
the republic, either in tho armies or in the assem- 
blies. Barras, hi.s friciulM, and the conqueror of 
Italy, on whose birth people were constantly malt- 
ing reflections, were thus exempted from the con- 
sequences of this measure. 

The government had ro.siimed an energy in every 
respect revolutionary. The opposition, which af- 
fected to become clamorous for peace in the direc- 
tory and the councils, being removed, tho govern- 
ment showed itself more firm and more peremptory 
in the negotiations at Lille and Udine, The go- 
vernment immediately ordered all soldiers having 
leave of absoiiee to return, put every thing upon 
the war system, and sent fresh instructions to its 
negotiators. Maret at Lille had contrived, as wo 
have seen, to reconcile the claims of the maritime 
powers. Peace was concluded, provided that Spain 
would sacriflee Trinidad, and Holland Trincomalee, 
and provided that France would engage never to 
take the Cape of Good Hope for herself. Tlie only 
question was to get the consent of Spain and Hol- 
land. The directory thought Marofc too easy, and 
resolved to recall lihn: Bonnier and Treilhard wei*e 
next sent out to Lille, with fresh instructions. 
According to these insti’uctiuna, Fi*ance required 
tho unconditional restitution not only of her own 
colonics, but those of her allies. With respect to 
the negotiations at Udine, tho directory was by no 
moans loss peremptory and positive, Tlic directory 
would no longer adhere to the preliniinarios of 
Ldoben, which gave Austria tho limit of tho Oglio 
in Italy; the directory, however, wauled the libe- 
ration of entire Italy as far as the Izonzo, and that 
Austria should be eoiUent to indemnify herself by 
the diaaiinexatioii from tho Church of various 
ecclesiastical states in Germany. The directory 
also recalled Clarke, who had been chosen and sent 
by Carnot, and who, in his correspoudenoe, had not 
spoken uf those generals of the army of Italy re- 
I puted to bo the most republican in the mildest 
! terms. Bonaparte rcniainod invested with the 
powers of the republic fur treating with Austria. 

The ultimatum that the directory caused to be 
coTuraiinicated at Lille by tlie new negotiators. 
Bonnier and Treilhard, caused the abrupt termina- 
tion of the negotiation, now nearly brought to a 
close. Lord Malmesbury felt extremely annoyed, 
for he wished for peace, cither as a glorious ter- 
mination to his career, or to prociu’e a momentary 
respite for his government. He expressed the 
most lively concern, but it was impossible for Eng- 
land to renounce all her maritime conquests, and 
get nothing in return. So sincere was lord Malmes- 
bury in his desire to treat, that he desired M. 
Maret to make inquiry in Paris whether it was not 
possible to influence the determination of the direc« 
tory on this point, and he even offered several mil- 
lions [francs] to purednase the vote of one of the direc- 
tors. M. Maret refused to undertake any negotiation 
of this description, and loft Lille. Lord Malmesbury 
^ and Mr. Ellis set out immediately, and did not 
return. Although the directory could on this occa- 
sion he charged with having rejected a certain and 
advantageous peace for France, still its motive was 
honourable. It would have been in very bad faith 
for us to leave our allies in the lurch, and make 
them sacrifice them interests in return for their 


fielf-dcvotion to our cause. The directory, flatter- 
ing itself that it could soon have peace with Aus- 
tria, or at least that it could dictate a peace upon a 
movement of onr armies, expected to get rid of its 
continental eneinics, and to be able to turn its 
whole force against England. 

The ultimatum notified to Bonaparte displeased 
him exceedingly, for he had no reasonable expecta- 
tion of compelling its acceptance. In point of fact, 
it would be difficult to compel Austria to entirely 
i‘enoimce Italy, and to be content with the disan- 
nexatiou of a few ecclesiastical states in Germany, 
unless he marched to Vienna, Now Bonaparte 
could not lay claim to th.at honour, for he had 
all the forces of tho Austrian inoiiarchy on his 
hands, and it was the array of Germany whu ought 
to have the advantage of making an inroad on the 
former, .and forcing its way into the hereditary 
states. This dissatisfaction was not the only one 
he experienced, when ho received intelligence of 
the suspicions that were conceived of liim in Paris, 
Aiigereau had sent one of hia aids-de-camp with 
letters for many of the officers and generals of the 
army of Italy. Tliis aid-de-camp seumed to have 
something in the nature of a special mission confided 
to him, and to he employed to correct the o])i!non 
of the army coiicorning the 18th Frnctidor. Bona- 
parte soon perceived that he was mistru.'^ted. He 
quickly assumed tlie air of an offended person, and 
began to complain with the warmth and bitterness 
of a man who knows himself to be indispensable, 
lie said that tho government treated him with 
horrible ingratitude; that it behaved towards him 
as it had done towards Pichegi'ii after Veiid^- 
miairo; and ho requested leave to resign. This 
man, of so lofty and resolute a dispusitiouj and who 
could assume such a commauding attitude, here 
gave way to his petulance, like an unruly and fro- 
ward child. The directory made no reply to his 
application for leave to resign, but contented itself 
by assuring him that tho directory had notliing to 
do with the letters or with the sending of the aid- 
de-camp. Bonaparte was pacified, but jigain ap- 
plied to be reinstated in hia functions of negotiator, 
and in those of organizer of the Italian republics. 
He repeated incessantly that he was ill, that he 
could no longer endure the fatigue of riding, and 
that it would be impossible for him to make another 
campaign. Still, though he was really ill, and 
borne down by the overwhelming exertions he had 
been making for tlie preceding two years, he had 
no wish' to be aupex’seded in any of his employ- 
ments; and indeed ho was well aware hoAV soon he 
could bring his mental energies to the assistance of 
his physical infirmities, in great emergencies. 

In point of fact, he resolved to prosecute the 
negotiation, and to add to the glory of being the 
first captain of the age, the additional glory of 
pacificator. The ultimatum of the directory an- 
noyed him; but ha was not more decided on this 
occasion than on many others to implicitly obey 
his government. His operations at this moment 
were prodigious. He was organizing the Italian 
republics, fitting up a navy in tlie Adriatic, had 
great schemes on foot with regard to the Mediter- 
ranean, and was treating with the plenipotentiaries 
of Austria. 

Ho had commenced the organization of the pro- 
>dncea he had liberated in Upper Italy as two distinct 
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played at chapel ; they had tin soldiers, and 
imitated in their 6X)orta the events of war. In 
broad comedy, and in the street drolls, had been 
always represented an Italian, a great coward, 
though witty, and a sort of blustering captain, 
sometimoa Ercnch, more frequently German, very 
strong, very brave, and very brutal, who finished 
by giving a sound drubbing to the Italian, amidst 
the applause of the spectators. The 2)eople would 
no longer suffer such alluaiona : dramatists intro- 
duced upon the stage, to the satisfaction of the 
public, brave Italians, putting foreigners to flight 
ill support of tlieii’ honour and their rights. A 
national spirit was forming. Italy had her songs, 
both patriotic .and martial. The women rejected 
with contempt the homage of men who affected 
effeminate manners in order to please them*.” 

The revolution, however, had scarcely com- 
raeiiccd. The Cisalpine could not acquire strength 
without tl<e assistance of France. The plan was to 
leave there, as in Holland, a portion of the army, who 
were there to refresh themselves after its toils, to 
enjoy its glory in quiet, and to animate the whole 
country with its martial ardour. Bonaparte, with 
that foresight which comprehended every thing, 
had formed a vast and magnificent project for the 
Cisalpine. That republic was to bo an advanced 
post for Franco : and that our armies should be 
able to reach it without loss of timo, Bonaparte 
bad formed tho plan of a road from Franco to 
Geneva, and running from Geneva through the 
Valais, crossing the Simplon, and deacendmg into 
Lombardy. He was already in treaty with Swit- 
zerland on this subject ; he had scut engineera to 
make an estimate of the exponac, and he arranged 
all the details of execution with that preci^on 
which lie displayed even in apparently tho most ex- 
tensive and eliitiierical projects. He desired that this 
high road, the first that should cross the Alps in a 
direct line, should bo broad, safe, and magnificent 
— a masterpiece of liberty, and a monument of 
French power. 

While he was thus engaged with a republic which 
owed its existence to him, he also administered jus- 
tice, and was chosen us arbiter between two states. 
The Valteline had revolted against the sovereignty 
of the Grison league. The Valteline consists of 
three valleys, which belong to Italy, for their 
rivers flow into the Adda. They were subject to 
the yoke of the Grisons, a yoke they found insup- 
portable, for tliere ia none so heavy as that which 
one people presses upon another. There was more 
than one ±yr.anny of this kind in Switzerland, That 
of Berne over the Pays de V.aud was notorious. 
The people of the Valteline rose, and desired to 
form part of the Cisalpine republic. Tiicy ap- 
pealed to Bonaparte for protection, and supported 
their claim upon ancient treaties, which jfiaced the 
Valteline under the protection of the sovereigns of 
Milan. The Grisons and the people of the Valte- 
line agreed to refer the matter to the arbitrament 
of Bounparte. With tlie permission of the direc- 
tory, he accepted the mediation. Ho advised the 
Grisons to recognize the rights of the people of the 
Valteline, and to associate them with themselves 
as a new membor of the Grison league. They re- 
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fused to comply, and wished to plead the cause of 
their tyranny. Bonapaide fixed a time for their 
appearance before him. At the ai)pointed timo, the 
Grisons, at the instigation of Austria, rclused to 
appear. ^ Bonaparte, then taking his stand on the 
submission to arbitration and on ancient trea- 
ties, gave judgment against tho Grisons in default, 
declared the people of the Valteline free, and i)er- 
mitted them to unite themselves with tlie Cisalpine 
republic. This sentence, founded in law and 
equit}', excited a strung sensation in Europe. It 
terrified the aristocracy of Berne, delighted the 
Vaudois, and added to tho Cisalpine a wealthy, 
brave, and numerous population. 

Genoa at the same timo availed herself of his 
recommendation in the choice of a constitution. 
Genoa was not conquered. She had a right to 
choose her own laws, and in this resjioct was 
wholly independent of the directory. The two 
parties, aristocratic and democratic, had enme to 
blows. A first insurrection b.ad broken out, as we 
have .already observed, in the month of May; there 
had been a second, more general, in the valley of 
La Polcevera, which had nearly piroved fatal to 
Genoa. Tliis insurrection was got up by the 
px'iests .against the new constitution. The French 
general, Duphot, who was there with some troops, 
X’cstored ordei‘. The Genoese addressed them- 
selves to Bonaparte, who answered them in a 
severe letter, full of sound advice, and :n which 
he reproved their democratic intemperance. lie 
made alterations in their constitution, instead of 
five magistrates invested with tho executive power, 
he left only three. The councils were far from 
numerous; the government was organized in a less 
popular, but in a stronger manner. Bonaparte 
conferred greater privileges on the nobles and the 
priests, in order to reconcile them with the new 
order of things; and as it had been proposed to ox- 
cludo them from public functions, he condemned 
that idea. You would do, wrote lie to the Genoese, 
wJmt iJiey ihemsehes have done. He bad a motive in 
publishing the letter contaiiiiiig tins expression, It 
was a censure directed against the course pursued 
in Paris in regard to the nobles. lie was de- 
lighted with the opportunity of thus indirectly in- 
terfering in politics, of uttering an opinion, of giving 
it against the directory, and above all, of separat- 
ing himself at onco from the victorious party, for 
he affected to remain independent; not to approve 
of any thing, to serve none of the factions, to de- 
spise them, and to sway them all. 

While he was thus the legislator, the arbiter, 
and tho adviser of tlie people of Italy, he was en- 
gaged in other plana not lest vast, and wdiich de- 
monstrated a still greater foresight. He had seized 
the navy of Venice, and summoned admiral Brueys 
to the Adriatic to take possession of the Greek 
islands belonging to Venice. He had thus been 
led to reflect on the Mediterranean, on its import- 
ance, and on the part which we might act there. 
He had thence concluded that if we had to meet 
with our masters on the Atlantic, we ought not to 
encounter them in the Mediterranean. Whether 
Italy should or should not be completely liberated, 
and whether Venice should or should not be ceded 
to Austria, he desired that France shotld keep the 
Ionian islands, Corfu, Zante, Saint Maura, Ceiigo, 
and Ceplialonia, The inhabitants of those islands 
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wanted to liocorao oin‘ aiilijeots. Malta, the most tria niiiflo him expcfioiieo. IIo fiifiicd his attention 
impoi'tant post in the Meditevranean, heloiiged to also to his militai'y position in rogard to that powoi'. 
an obsolete order, which must soon disappear bo- Austrha had made very groat iirrpnrations aiiice the 
fore the influence ot the French revolution. Malt.a signature ot the prcliminarios of Lcoheii. She had 
moreover must soon fall into the hands of the Eng- transferred the greater part of her forces to Cariii- 
li 3 h,if France did not tahe possession of it. Bona- thia, in order to protect Vienna, and to shelter licr- 
parte had caused the property of the knights in self from the fiery assnuUs of Boiiaparl e. She had 
Italy to be seized, with a view to complete their caused a levy en masse in Hungary, eighteen thou- 
extinction. He had set on foot intrigues in Malta sand Ilung.nrian horse Iiad been in training for 
itself, which was guarded only by a few knights and three months p.nst on the banks of the Danube, 
a slender garrison, and hia plan was to send thither Thus she possessed the means of supporting the 
hia little aqnadrou, and to make himself master of negotiations of Udine. Bonaparte had scarcely 
it. “ From these different positions,” ho wrote to more than seventy thousand troops, a very small 
the directory, “ we shall command the Mediter- portion of which was cavalry. He applied to the 
ranean, we shall keep an eye upon the Ottoman diieetory for reinfovceinents that he might be able 
empire, which is entirely crumbling to pieces, and to face the enemy, and he partionlarly pressed for 
we eh.-ill be at hand to support it, or to secure onr the ratification of the treaty of alliance with Pied- 
share of it. We shall be able to do more,” added mont, in order to obtain ten thousand of those 
Bonaparte; “we sball be able to render thesove- Piedmontese soldiers on whom ho laid such stress, 
reignty of the Atlantic almost useless to the English. But the directory would not send him reinforoe- 
They Lave disputed with us at Lille the possession ments, because the removal of the troops would 
of the Cape of Good Hope, We can do without it. hnvo occasioned numerous desertions. The direo- 
Let us occupy Egypt. We sliall bo in the direct tory rather preferred accelerating the march of 
road for India, and it will be easy for us to found the army of Germany, to extricate the army of 
there one of the finest colonies in the world.” Italy than to reinforce it; and the directory still 

Thus it was in Italy, while turning bis attention hesitated to sign the alliance with Piedmont, be- 
to the Levant, that he conceived the first idea of cause it would not guarantee a throne, the na- 
that celebrated expedition which was put in mo- tural fall of which it looked for and desired. The 
tion tho following year. “It is in Egypt,” wrote direetoryhadmcrely sent a few distnoiintod cavalry, 

I he, "that wo must attack England.” (Letter of In Italy there was plenty wberewitlial to mount 
' 10th August, 1797) 29th Tlieriuidor, year V.) and fit them for service. 

To attain these ends, he had caused admiral Deprived of the resources on which ho had 
Biaieys to he sent into the Adriatic, with six sail relied, Bonaparte saw himself exposi'd to a storm 
of the line and some frigates and cutters. lie liad from the quarter of tho Julian Alps. He had 
moreover devised means for eapturingtheVenetian endeavoured to supply himself in every possible 
navy. According to tho treaty concluded, he was manner with tho means tliat were refused him. 
to be paid three milUous in uaval stores. Upon Ho had armed and fortified PiiUna Nova with cx- 
this pretext, he took all the hemp, iron, and other traordinary activity, and had made it a fortress of 
materials, wliloh constituted the sole wealth of the the first order, which would of itself require a long 
Venetian arsenal. After seizing these stores under siege. Tliis circumstaneo alone produced a mate- 
pretenoo of the three millions, Bonaparte took pos- rial change in his position. He had ennsed bridges 
session of the ships, upon the pretext of sending to be thrown over the Izonzo, .nul piers ooiistruelud, 
them to occupy the islands on the behalf of demo- in order to be ready to debouch upon the enemy 
cratic Venice, He ordered those which were with his accustomed promptitude. If the rupture 
building to be finished, and thus succeeded in should take place before the snowy season, he 
fitting out six sail of the line, six frigates, and hoped to surprise tho Austri.nns, to throw them 
several cutters, wliich ha joined to the squadron into disorder, and in spite of the superiority of their 
which admiral Brueya had brought from Toulon, forces, to be very soon at the gates of Vienna. 
Ha replaced the million which the treasury had But if the rupture should not take place till after 
stopped, furnished Brueys with funds for pressing the snowy season, ho could no longer anticipate the 
excellent seamen in Albania and on the coast of Austrians, hut bo obliged to receive tliem in the 
Greece, and thus created a naval force capable of plains of Italy, whereon they could debouch at all 
awing tho whole Mediterranean. He fi.xed its prin- times of the year, and then the disadvantage of 
cipal station at Corfu, for excellent reasons, and number would no longer be compensated by bis 
which were approved by the government. From taldng tho offensive. In thia case he considered 
Corfu, this squadron could s.ail up the Adriatic, liiniself as being in danger, 
and act in unison with the array of Italy, in case of Bonaparto was therefore desirous tlunt the nego- 
new hostilities; it could go to Malta, overawe the tiations should be speedily terminated. After the 
oom't of Naples, and there would he no difficulty if ridiouloiis note of the 18th July, wherein the pleni- 
it were wanted in the Atlantic to make it available potentiaries had again insisted upon a congress at 
for any other service, to fly to the straits more Berne, and remonstrated against what had been 
speedily than from Toulon. Lastly, at Corfu the done at Venice, Bonaparte had replied in a vigorous 
squadron might learn naval tactics and he made manner, which proved to Austria that he was 
more complete than at Toulon, where it generally ready to fall onco more upon Vienna. MM. do 
lay inactive. “ Yon will never have seamen,” Gallo, do Meerveldt, and a third negotiator, M. de 
wroto Bonaparte, “ so long as you let them lay in Degelroann, had arrived on the 31st August (14th 
harhonr." Fruotidor), and the conferences had immediately 

Such was tho way in which Bonaparte employed begun. But the object evidently was delay; for 
hia time during the intentional delays which Aus-* while accepting a separate negotiation at Udine, 
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tliey (jonatantly reserved to themselves the right to 
revert to a general congress at Borne. They noti- 
fied tliat the congress of Raatadb, in respect 
of tho peace with the empire, was about to open 
immediately; that the negotiations would be con- 
ducted t/iero at the same time as those At Udine, 
which could not fail to singularly confound inter- 
ests, and to give rise to as many difficulties ns a 
general congress at Berne. Bonaparte observed that 
there was no negotiating peace with the empire till 
after peace bad been concluded with the emperor; 
>\e declared that if the congress were opened, France 
would not send envoys thereto; and he added tiiat, 
if on the 1st October peace were not concluded 
witli the emperor, the preliminaries of Ldobon 
should be considered as null. 

Things were at tins point, when tho IQtU Fruc- 
tidor (September 4) frustrated all the false hopes 
of Austria. M. de Cobentzol immediately hurriod 
from Vienna to Udine. Bonaparte repaired to 
Paaseriano, a fine country mansion at some dis- 
tance from Udine, and every thing seemed to 
demonsti'iite that in treating both parties acted in 
good faith. The conferences took place alternately 
at M. de Cobeutzel’s, at Udine, and at Passeriano, 
at Bonaparte’s. M. do Cobeiitzel was a man of a 
shrewd, fertile, but illogical mind: he was haughty 
and morose. The othor three negotiators kept 
silence. Bonaparte was the sole re{)rcsontative of 
France since the dismissal of Clarke. He pos- 
sessed sufficient arrogance, and his language was 
quite prompt and keen enough for tho purpose of 
replying to the Austrian negotiator. Though it 
was ovidoiit tlmt the intention on tlie part of M. de 
Cobentzol to treat was really sincere, he neverthe- 
less sot up the most extravagant claims. It was 
just as if Austria ceded the Netherlands to ns, but 
would not undertake to secure to us tho boundary 
of the Bliiuc, saying that it was for tho empu'o to 
make this concession. As an indemnification for 
the rich and populous provinces of Belgium, Aus- 
tria required possessions not in Germany but in 
Italy. Tile preliminaries of L^obeii had assigned 
to her the Venetian states as far as tho Oglio, that 
is to say, Dalmatia, Istria, the Friule, the Bres- 
ciano, the Bergainasco, and the Mantuan, together 
with the fortress of Mantua; but tliese provinces 
would not half indemnify her for what eho lost by 
the cession of the Netherlands and Lombardy. 
It would not be too miich, said M. de Cobentzol, to 
leave her not only Lombardy, but also give lier 
Venice and tho Legations, and reinstate the duke 
of Modena in his duchy. 

To all tho eloquence of M. de Cohentzel, Bona- 
parte only replied by unbroken silence, and to hia 
absurd requirements by pretensions equally extra- 
vagant, uttei''ed in a firm and decisive tone.. He 
demanded the lino of the Rhine, including Mentz, 
for France, and the line of the Izonzo for Italy. 
A medium was to be settled between these opposite 
claims, Bonaparte, as \v© have already observed, 
had a slight notion that, by ceding Venice to Aus- 
tria (a concossion not included in the preliminaries 
of LCoben, because he had then no tlioughfc of 
destroying that republic), he could prevail upon 
the emperor to remove his boundary further back 
from the Oglio to the Adige, so that the Mantuan, 
tho Bergamnsco, and the Breaciano, might be given 
to the Cisalpine, which would thus have the fron- 
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tier of tho Adige and Mantua; and rurtliov, that 
the omperoi' should giiarautce to F rauc(3 tiio boun- 
dary of the Rhine, and even .surrender Muntz; aiul 
lastly, that be should consent to leave France the 
Ionian islands, Bon.aparto resolved to treat on 
tJiesc conditions; they presented to Ins nmid sub- 
stantial advnntjigcs, aiidali those that France could 
obtain at the moment. Tho emperor, iu accepting 
Venice, would compromise himself iu the rquiiion of 
Europe, for it was on his accuiirit that Vemco had 
betrayed France. By abimdouiug the Adige ami 
the Mantuan, the emperor would give groat con- 
fiiatcnce to the new republic. By leaving ns the 
Ionian islands, ho would pave tlie way for us to the 
empire of the Mediterranean; by guaranteeing to 
us the boundary of the Rhine, lie would put it out 
of the power of tho empire to refuse it; by sur- 
rendering Mentz to us, ha would virtually put ns 
in possession of that boundary, and would again 
compromise himself with the empire in the most 
serious manner, by giving up to us a fortress be- 
longing to one of the Germanic princes. Jfc is true 
that in another eanipaign, France would certainly 
have annihilated the Austrian monarchy, or at lenht 
have compelled it to renounce Italy. But Bona- 
parte had move than one personal reason for 
uvoiding a now campaign. It was iinw tlio month 
of October, and too late to advance into Austria. 
The army of Germany, comm.anded by Augoreau, 
must have all tho advantage, for there was nothing 
to oppose it. The army of Italy would luive all 
the Austi’ian forces upon its hands, and it could no 
longer act iho brilliant part it had formerly played 
when compelled to act on the defensive; and it could 
no longer be tho first at Vicuna. Lastly, Bonaparte 
was jaded. He wished to repose for some short time 
upon his laurels. One battle more would bo no addi- 
tion to Ilia two wonderful campaigns, and in signing 
the peace, he would receive an imnionbo iiccossiun 
to his glory. To the reputation ho hud gained as a 
Warrior would be added that of the politician, and 
he would be the only general of the rupublic who 
had combined botli, for not one of tliein had ever 
signed a treaty. He would fulfil one of tlie most 
ardent aspirations of France, and return to her 
bosom loaded witii every mark of honourable dis- 
tinction. Certainly it wiis a practical disubedience 
to sign a treaty on those principles, for the directory 
required the entire liberation, of Italy ; but 
Bonaparte felt confident that the directory would 
not dare to decline the ratification of the treaty, as 
it would then be setting itself in opposition to the 
public opinion in France, Tho directory had 
aU’eady given it great offence by breaking off the 
negotiations at Lille, and certainly would be doing 
so in a greater degree by abruptly terminating the 
conferences at Udine; and would justify all the 
reproaches of tho royalist faction, which accused 
the directory of designing a perpetual war. Buna- 
pai'te therefore felt that by signing the treaty, he 
should he able to hold the directory to its ratification. 

He boldly delivered hia ultimatum to M. de Co- 
ben tzel. This was Venice for Austria, hut the 
Adige and Mantua for the Cisalpine, the Rhine 
and Mentz for France, with the Ionian islands into 
the bargain. On the 16th of October (26th Ven- 
d^miaire, year VI.), the last conference was held 
at M. de Cobentzel’s at Udine, A declaration was 
made by both parties that they would uo longer 
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nogoimte ; and M. de Cobcntz.cl iutimiiteid that his 
carriages were ready. They were seated at an 
oblong square table; the four Austrian negotiators 
being on one side, Bonaparte by himself on the 
other. M. de Cobeiitzel recapitulated all that ho 
liad said, insisted that the emperor, in giving up 
the iceya of Meiitz, ought to receive those of Man- 
tua ; that he could not do otherwise without break- 
ing his word ; that after all, France had never made 
a more glorious treaty, and certainly she could not 
desire one more advantageous ; that she wished 
above all things for peace, and wcmld know bow to 
appreciate the conduct of the negotiator who should 
sacrifice the interest and tranquillity of liia country 
to his military ambition, Bonaparte, who had re- 
mained cool and impenetrable during this insulting 
apostrophe, suffered M. de Cobentzel to finish his 
speech ; then stepping up to a sidehoarA upon 
which stood a porcelain tea-service, a present from 
the great Catharine to M. de Cobentzel, and ^ dis- 
played as an article of peculiar value, he took it up 
and dashed it upon the floor with these words ; 

“ War is declared; but remember, that before three 
months are over, I will break up your mouavchy, 
just as I break this porcelain.” This act and these 
words struck the Austrian negotiators with aato- 
uishment. He made his bow to them, withdrew, 
aud getting immediately iuto his carriage, ordered j 
an officer to go and acquaint the archduke Charles ^ 
that hostilities would recommence in twenty-four ! 
hours. M, de Cobentzel, alarmed, instantly sent 
the ultimatum signed to Passeriano. One of the 
conditions of the treaty was the release of M. de 
Lafayette, who had for five years heroically en- 
dured his imprisonment at Olmiitz. 

Next day, October the 17th (2dth Veiid^miaire), 
the treaty was signed at Passeriano j it was dated 
from a small village situated between the two 
armies, to wbicb, however, the negotiators did 
not repair, because it possessed no suitable place 
fov their reception. This village was Cawi^o-jPonnio. 
It gave its name to this celebrated treaty, the 
first concluded between the emperor and the French 
republic. 

It was agreed that the emperor, as sovereign of 
the Netherlands, and as a raember of the empire, 
should confirm to France the boundary of the 
Rhine; that he should deliver Meiitz to our troops; 
and that the Ionian islands should remain in our 
possession. It was further agreed that the Cisal- 
pine republic should have Romagna, the Legations, 
the duchy of Modena, Lombardy, the Valteline, 
the Bevgaraaaco, the Bresciano, and the Mantuan, 
with the Adige and Mantua for its boundary. The 
emperor subscribed, moreover, to various con- 
ditions resulting from this treaty and from anterior 
treaties which bound the republic. In the first 
place, he engaged to give the Brisgau to the duke 
of Modena as a compensation for liis duchy. He 
also engaged to use his inttuence for the purpose of 
obtauiing for the atadtholder a compensation in 
Germany for the loss of Holland, and for the king 
of Prussia a compensation for tlie loss of the little 
territory which he had ceded to us on the left 
bank of the Rhine. By virtue of these engage- 
ments, the voice of the emperor was ensured at 
the congress of Rastadt for the solution of all 
questions that specially iutorested France. The 
j emperor received, in return for all that he had 


granted, the Friule, Istria, Dalmatia, and the 
mouths of tho Cattaro. 

France had never heforo made so glorious a 
peace. She had at length obtained her natural 
confines, and obtained them with tho concurrence 
of her continental neighbours. A great revolution 
had taken place in Upper Italy. There an ancient 
state had been destroyed and a new state founded. 
But the state destroyed was a despotic aristocracy, 
an irreconcilable enemy of liberty. The state 
founded was a republic liberally constituted, and 
which might ho the moanB of eomTn’Qmcating 
liberty to all Italy, It was to be regretted, it is 
true, that the Austrians had not been driven be- 
yond the Izonzo, that all Upper Italy, and the city 
of Venice itself, had not been united with the 
Cisalpine ; with another campaign tliat result 
would have been obtained. Extraordinary circum- 
Btances had prevented the young warrior from 
making that campaign. Personal interest began to 
affect the calculatiena of the great man, and to 
attach a stain to tho first, and perhaps the brigi\test 
act of liis life? 

Bonaparte could scarcely doubt but that the 
treaty would be confirmed ; yet he was not with- 
out anxiety, for this treaty was an open contraven- 
tion of the instructions of the directory. He 
transmitted this treaty by Berthier, the faithful 
and complaisant chief of his staff, his intimate 
friend, aud whom he had not yet sent to France to 
enjoy the congratulations of his fellow-citizens, 
"With his usual tact, with the miUtavy officer he 
associated a scientific man : this was Monge, who 
had been a member of the commission for the se- 
lection of works of art in Italy, and who, notwith- 
standing his rank demagogue spirit and stiffness of 
chai-acter, had yielded as so many others had 
done, to the atti'actions of genius, elogauce, and 
glory. 

Monge and Berthier got to Paris in a few days. 
They arrived there in tho middle of the night, and 
roused Lardvelli^re-Ldpeaux, president of the 
directory, from his bed. Although they came tho 
bearers of a treaty of peace, the two envoys were 
far from feeling the joy and confidence usual under 
such circumstances; they were embarrassed, like 
men who have to commence with a painful avowal; 
in point of fact, they were compelled to state that 
the government had been disobeyed. In iatro- 
ducing the tenor of this ti-eaty, and justifying 
their general, they used the most measm’ed and 
cautious language. Lar^velliere received them 
with all the attention due to two such distin- 
guished individuals, especially as one of them 
was well Icnown to possess great scientific at- 
tmnments : but all he said concerning the treaty 
was that the directory would consider of it. He 
laid it in the morning before the directory. The 
news of the peace had already spread throughout 
Paris; the utmost self-gratnlation was every where 
visible ; the terms were not yet published, but, 
whatever they were, they made sure that they 
were highly satisfactory. They extolled Bonaparte 
and his double glory. As he had foreseen, they 
were delighted at the character of pacificator and 
the warrior united in him; and a peace which he 
had only signed from selfish motives, was held 
forth as an act of military disinterestedness. The 
I young general, it was aaid, has declined the glory 
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of a new campaign \\\ order that hia country might 
enjoy the blessinga of peace. 

The public demonatrationa of joy were so decided, 
that it would have been very difficult foi‘ the di- 
rectory to have nullified them by repudiating 
the treaty of Campo-Formio. This treaty was the 
conaequcncc of a decided act of disobedience j the 
directory, tlierefore, could have had excellent rea- 
sons for refusing its ratification; and it wonld have 
done considerable service had a severe lesson been 
given to the young aiidacious negotiator who had 
violated its explicit orders. But how disappoint 
the general expectation ? How venture to refuse 
peace a second time, after having refused it at 
Lille ? It would thus afford a ground for all the 
charges made by the victims of Fructidor, and 
seriously compromise them with the public. There 
would be another danger equally formidable to 
encounter. In point of fact, by rejecting the 
treaty, Bonaparte would tender hia resignation, 
and reverses must inevitably follow tlie resumption 
of hostilities in Italy. What a responsibility would 
not the government take upon itself in this case ? 
Besides, this treaty was exceedingly advantageous; 
it presented a splendid jiroapect for tho future ; it 
gave na Mentz and Mantua in addition to what wc 
obtained by the treaty of Ldoben ; lastly, it left 
all the forces of Franco unemployed, so that they 
might bo the better able to itivado England. 

The directory, therefore, a])proved of the treaty. 
The general joy now booanie more animated, and 
more settled. Tho directory skilfully sought to 
avail itself of this event for calling juiblic at- 
tention against England. The hero of Ifcily and 
liis invincible companions were to hurry from one 
enemy to another, and the very day on which the 
treaty was published, an ordinance appointed 
Bonaparte oommander-in-cliiof of tho aiuny of 
England. 

Bonaparte made his arrangements for leaving 
Italy, in order to taste a few moments* repose, and 
to enjoy a reputation greater than had been ever 
recognized in modern times. He was appointed 
plenipotentiary at Kastadt, with Bonnier and Treil- 
hai'd, to treat for peace with the empire. It was 
also agreed that he should meet M. de Cobentzel 
at Raatadt,and exchange with him the ratifications , 
of the treaty of Canipo-Fonnio. At the same 
tinie, he was to attend to the execution of the 
conditions relative to the occupation of Meutz. 
With hia usual foresight, he had taken care to 
stipulate that the Austrian troops should not enter 
Palraa-Nova, until after hia own troops should 
have entered Mentz. 

Before he set out for Rastadt, he resolved to 
put a finishing hand to the affairs of Italy. He i 
nominated to the appointments that yet remained ! 
vacant in the Cisalpine; he settled the conditions 
of the continuation of the French troops in Italy, 
and their relations with the new republic. These 
troops were to be commanded by Bertluer, and to 
form a body of thirty thousand men, to be main- 
tained at the expense of the Cisalpine. They were 
to remain there till a general peace in Europe. 
He withdrew the corps which he had at Venice, 
and delivered up that city to an Austrian corps. The 
Venetian patriots, on finding themselves transferred 
to Austria, were indignant. Bonaparte had caused 
an asylum to b© secured for tliem in the Cisalpine, 


and had stipulated with the Austrian govornnu^nt 
for the power to sell their possessions. They wore 
not sensible of these attentions, aud poured forth 
vehement and very natural imprecations agaiii'=^t 
the conqueror by whom they were sacrificed, 
Villetard, who seemed to have pledged himself with 
them for the French government on this occasion, 
wrote to Bonaparte, and was treated by him with 
extraordinary harslmeas. But after all, it was not 
the patriots alone who manifested great concern on 
this occasion. The nobles and the populace, u ho 
80 lately preferred Austria to France, because 
they liked the principles of the one and abhorred 
those of the other, felt a revival of all their natural 
sentiments, and showed an attachment to their 
ancient country, which rendered them worthy of 
an interest that they had not yet inspired. Tim 
despair became general; a noble kdy was known 
to have poisoned herself; and the old doge full 
motionless at the feet of the Austrian officer betsv ecn 
wliose hands he was taking the oath of allcgiiLiice. 

Bonaparte addressed a proclamation to the 
Italians, in which he took leave of them, and gave 
them hia parting advice. It breathed that noble, 
firm, and somewhat rhetorical tone, which he had 
the art of imparting to liis public addrosses, ** We 
have given you liberty,*’ said he to the Cisalpines; 

“ take care to preserve it, To be worthy of your des- 
tiny, do not merely content yoiu’selves with making 
discreet andmereiful laws; cause thorn to bo executed 
with energy. Favour thediffusion of knowledge and 
respect religion. Form your battalions not of disrepu- 
table mon, but of citizens imbued with the principles 
of the republic, and closely linked to its pro.sperity. 
You have in general need to impress yourselves 
with the feeling of your 8 tro))gth, and with the dig- 
nity which is consistent with tlie free man. Divided 
and bowed down for ages by tyranny, you would not 
have acquired your liberty; but in a few yeiu'a, 
were you to be left to yourselves, no power on 
earth will ho strong enough to wrest it irom you. 
Till then the great nation will protect you against 
the attacks of your neighhours; its political system 
will be united witli yours. I shall leave you in a 
few days. The orders of my government and an 
irarainent danger to the Cisalpine republic will 
alone bring me back among you.” 

This last sentence was a reply to those who 
asserted that he aimed at making Iiimself king of 
Lombardy. Tliere was nothing that he preferred 
to the title and the character of first general of 
the French republic. One of the Austrian nego- 
tiators had offered him, iu the name of the empe- 
ror, a state in Germany. He replied, that ho was 
determined to owe hia fortune to the gratitude of 
the French people alone. Did he possess a glim- 
mering of what was hereafter to lake place ? 
Certainly not; but bad he been only the first 
citizen of the republic, it is easy to conceive that 
be would have preferred it. The regi'et of the 
Italians accompanied him, and they saw with con- 
cern tlie disappearance of this fright apparition. > 
Bonaparte rapidly traversed Piedmont, intending 
to proceed through Switzerland to Rastadt, Mag- 
nificent entertainments, and presents for himself 
and his wife, awaited him on his route. Priueea 
' and common people were anxious to see that cele- 
brated warrior, that arbiter of so many destinies. At 
I Turin the king had caused presents to be prepared, 
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to tcaiifj hib noknoNvlocIgmiints for tho aiippoi'the 
luul obtainoil through Bonaparto with tlic directory. 
In SwitzovlaiuL tho enthuaiaam of tho Vaudois for 
the liboi’cator of tlio Valtelino was oxtrerae. Young 
maidens in tri'Coloiu'od drosaes presented him 
with chaplcfcg- Every wliere tliis maxim, bo dear 
to tha Vauilois, was inscribed: One people cannot be 
subject to another people. Bonaparte desii»ed to 
sea tho bone-honso of Moral; he there met with 
a miiHitudCj who were never tired in following 
Ilia steps. The cannon fired Salutes in tl^e towns 
through which lie passed. The government of 
Berne, who observed with spleen the enthusiasm 
excited by the libei’ator of the Valteline, forbade 
its officers to fire the cannon. The order was not 
obeyed. On reacliing Raatadt, he found all the 
German princes impatient to see him. lie imme- 
diately caused the French negotiators to assume 
the position in accordance with their mission and 
their station. He refused to receive M. de Feraen, 
whom Sweden had sent to represent her at the 
congress of the einpiro, and wlioae connexions with 
the former court of Fiance rendered him an unfit 
person to treat with the French republic. This 
refusal produced a strong sensation, and evidenced 
Boiivaparto's constant sulicitude to sustain the dig- 
nity of tiie great Kcittow, as he culkd it m idl his 
harangues. Having exchanged the ratifications of 
the treaty of Cumpo-Formio, and made the neces- 
sary arrangements for tlic re-delivery of Mentz, 
he resolved to act out for Paris. He saw nothing 
of impoi'tance to be discussed at Rastadt, and 
above all, lie foresaw interminable delays before 
all these petty German princes could be brought 
to agree. Such a part was not to his taste; be- 
aitlea he was fatigued, and some impatience to 
arrive at Paris aud ascend tlio capitol of modern 
Romo was very natural. 

He left Rastadt, travelled incognito through 
France, and arrived in Paris on the evening of the 
15th Primaire, year YI. (December 5th. 1797-) 
He retired to a house of unpretending appearance, 
which he had caused to be purchased for him iu 
the Rue Chartereine. This man, whose pride was 
unbounded, had all tho address of a female in con- 
cealing himself from public view. On the sur- 
reuder of Mantua, he had hurriedly avoided tho 
honour of seeing "Wtirmser and the garrison file off 
before him; and in Paris lie determined to retire 
to the most obscure abode. He affected in hia 
language, his dress, and in all his habits a simpH- 
eity which tooh every one by surprise, and the 
effect was more deeply impressed on the imagina- 
tion when the contrast was considered. All l^aris, 
apprized of his arrival, was impatience itself to see 
him; this was only natural, especially in French- 
men. M. de Talleyrand, the minister for foreign 
affairs, for whom, though absent, he had conceived 
a strong partiality, would have gone and seen 
him tho same evening. Bonaparte apologized foi' 
not being able to see him, and weut to the tninistcr 
on the following morning. The reception-room of 
the foreigu-office was filled with distinguished per- 
sons, anxious to see tho hero. Reserved towai'ds 
every body, he perceived Bougainville, and went 
straight up to him, and addressed hhi' in terms 
which, falling from hia lips, could not fail to pro- 
duce the deepest irapressious. He already affected 
the air of a sovereiga towai’ds the useful and cele- 


brated man. M. do Talleyrand introduced him to 
the directory. Though thera wore many rcasoua 
for dissatisfaction between the gonoml and Iho 
directors, yet the interviow domonatratod the ut- 
most confidence and cordiality. It was far more 
suitable foz* the directory to affect satisfaction, and 
tho general a sliow of deference. At any rate, hia 
services were ao important, and bis glory so re- 
splendent, that dissatisfaction was forced to give 
way to accordance with the general feeling. The 
directory prepared a triumphant fCu for tlic deli- 
very of the treaty of Cainpo-Formio. This did not 
take place in the rcception-rDom of the direc- 
tory, but in the great court of the Luxembourg. 
Every arrangement was made for rendering this 
solemnity one of the most impressive of the revolu- 
tion. The directors were seated on a dais at the 
further end of the court, .at the foot of the .altar of 
the country, and habited in the Roman costume. 
Around them, the ministcra, tho tambassadors, the 
members of the two councils, the magistrates, the 
chiefs of the aclmiiiistrctions, were placed on seats, 
amphitheatrically arranged. Magnificent trophies, 
formed of nuniberluss flags taken from the 
enemy, rose at a little distance from on© another 
all round the court; beautiful tri-colonred hangings 
ad<tvned the wahg. Tlie galleries wex’e filled with 
the best company of the capital; bands of musicians 
were placed in the area; aud a numerous artillery 
was drawn up around tho palace, to add its tbuu- 
ders to the sounds of tho musio and tho din of ac- 
clamations. Chenier bad composed one of his 
finest hymns in honour of that day. 

It was the 20th Frimaire, year VI. (December 
10, 17070 The directory, the public functionaries, 
and the spectators, having taken their places, 
w'aited with impatience for the illustrious man, 
whom few of them had ever seen. He made his 
appearance, accompanied by M. do Talleyrand, 
who was commissioned to present him; for it was 
the negotiator who was now being congratulated. 
Every one of his contemporaries, struclc by that 
slender figure, that pals Roman visage, that bright 
eye, even at this time speak of the effect which he 
produced, and of the indeseribable sensation of 
genius and authority which he impressed upon the 
imagination, A great sensation was manifested. 
Unanimous acclamations buz’st forth .at wituesaing a 
person ao simple in his appearance, surronnded by 
such renown. The republic for ever I Bonaparte for 
ever! were echoed from all sides. M. de Talley- 
rand tlien addressed the assembly, and in a neat 
and concise speech, strove to refer the glory of the 
general, not to himself, but to the revolution, to 
the armies, and to the great nation. Ho seemed 
in this anxious to relieve the modesty of Bonaparte, 
and witii his accustomed intelligence, to guess bow 
tho hero would like to bo spoken of before his face. 
M, de Talleyrand next spoke of wliatmght, he said, 
he called his amlntion; but in alluding to liis antiiiue 
taste for simplicity, to his fondness for the abstract 
sciences, to his favourite reading, to that sublime 
Ossion, with whom he learned to wean himself from 
the earth, M. de Talleyrand said that it would per- 
haps be necessary to solicit him to tear himself 
some day from his studious z'elirement. What M. 
da Talleyrand had been saying was iu every body’s 
mouth, and went its round in all the speeches de- 
livered at this great solemnity. Every body dc- 
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clai’odj and ivpciitud that the young general was 
without ambition, ao fcarl’ul were they tliat lie had 
it. After J\I. do Talleyrand had liniahed, Bona- 
parte hpoko, and dolivured in a hrni tone the fol- 
lowing diaconiiccted seiitenccs ; 

“ Citizens, 

“Tho French people, in order to be free, have 
bad to contend with kinga. 

‘‘ Before wo could obtain a constitution founded 
upon reason, wc luave had the prej udices of eighteen 
centuries to overcome. 

“ The constitution of the year TIT. and your- 
selves have triumphed over all obstacles. 

“Religion, feudalism, royalty, have successively 
for twenty centui’ies past governed Europe; but the 
peace which you have just concluded is the date 
from which all representative governments will 
date their era. 

“ You have succeeded in organizing the great 
nation, whose vast territory is circumscribed only 
because nature herself has fixed Us limits. 

“ You have done more. The two finest countries 
in Europe, formerly so renowned for the arts, the 
sciences, and the great men whose cradle they 
were, see with the greatest hopes genius and free- 
doni Issuing from the tomb of tbolr ancestors. 

“ Tliese are two pedestals on which the destinies 
are about to place two powerful nations. 

“ I have the honour to deliver to you the treaty 
signed at C.impu-Foriuio, and ratified by his 
majesty the emperor. 

“ Peace oiihuri's the liberty, the prosperity, and 
the glory of the rupublic. 

When tlie happiness of the French ])eople 
shall be founded on bettor organic laws, all Europe 
will become free.’’ 

This fl[)eccU was scarcely concluded before 
another burst of aijplause was heard ; Barras, tlio 
president of the directory, replied to Bonaparte. 
His address was prolix, rambling, and inconsistent, 
lie highly extolled the modesty and the simplicity 
of the hero j lie cleverly introduced a tribute to 
the memory of Hoche, the supposed rival of the 
coiKiueror of Italy. “ Ah ! why is not Hoche 
here,” .said the president of the directory, “to see 
and to embrace his I'rleud 1” lloche had in fact in 
the preceding year defended Bonaparte with 
generous warmth. In accordance witli the new 
impulse given to the public mind, Barras promised 
new laurels to tho boro, and exhorted him to go 
and gather them in England, After these three 
speeches, Chenier’s hymn was sung in choiais ac- 
companied by a magnificent orchesti’a. Two gene- 
x'als'then advanced, attended by the minister at 
war. Those were the brave Joubert, the hero of 


the Tyrol, and Aiulrcossy, one of the moat distin- 
guished oUicci’S of the .artillery. They came for- 
ward, bearing a handsome flag. This was tho 
flag which the directory had just given at tho con- 
cLuslou of the campaign to the army of Italy, the 
new consecrated standard {orijlctmnic) of the re- 
public. Its field w'as charged with numberless 
letters in gold, and these letters formed the follow- 
ing iuscriptions : 

The army of Italy has made cne hundred and 
fifty thousand p'konen^ it has takeii one hundred and 
seventy pair of colours^ jive hundred and fifty pieces 
of siege artUlery, six hundred pieces of field ariillery, 
five portable bridge equipages^ nine sail of the line, twdt& 
frigates, tioelve cutters, and eighteen gallies. — Hosti- 
lities suspended mt.h the kings of Sardinia, I^aplcs, 
the Pope, the Dukes of Farma and Modena — Preli- 
minaries of Ltoben. — Convention of MonUlello,with 
the Tcpuhlio of Genoa, — Treaties of peace of Tolentino 
and Campo-Pormio.' — Freedom given to the gjeople of 
Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Massa Carrara, La 
Romagna, Lombardy, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua, 
Cremona, part of Veronese, of Chiavenna, of Bormio, 
and of the Valteline ; to the people of Genoa, to the 
Imperkd Fiefs, to the people of the dcpartnmta of 
Coropva, the Egmn Sen, And Rhuca. TVaiisfen-ed to 
Paris the masierpioccs of Michael Angelo, Giieroino, 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Coreggio, Albano, the Car^'acis, 
Itaphael, Leonardo da Vinci, tjtj. Triumphed in 
eighteen pitched haitka, MoNiTNorn::, Millusibio, 
hfoNDOvi, Lodi, Boiiohetto, Lonato, Casttgt.ionr, 
liovEREDo, Bassano, Saint Gbdkoe, Fontaka- 
Niva, Caldiero, Arcoea, Rivoli, La Favorita, 
THE TaGLIAMENTO, TaRVIS, NeWMARUT,— 
sixty-seven actions, 

Joubert and Andreossy spoke in their turn, and 
received a flattering reply from the president of 
the directory. After all these speeches, the gene- 
ral went to receive the fraternal embrace from the 
president of the directory. The moment that 
Bonapnrto had received it from Barras, the other 
four directors threw tlicmselves, as if by an in- 
voluntary impulse, into the arms of the general. 
Unanimous acclamations rent the air ; the people 
who thronged the neiglibouring streets joined their 
shouts, the cannon ha thunders. Every one yielded 
to the intoxicating impulse of the moment. Thus 
we see has Franco thrown herself into the arms of 
au extraordinary man 1 Let us not censure the 
weakness of our fathers. That ghuy comes down 
to our times but through the clouds of time and 
adversity, and brings us back to the past ! Let us 
say with iEscliylua j “What would it have been 
hud we seen the monster himself.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

aSiJEllAL BONAPAHTE at FAIllSJ Jlia SITUATION WITH THE UinECTOIlY.-^mojECTED INVASION OP rNGUAND. 
—POLITICAL RELATIONS OF PRANCE WITH THE CONTINENT. — THE CONGRESS OP RASTADT. CAUSES THAT IM- 
PEDED THE NEGOTIATIONS. — REVOLUTION IN HOLLAND, AT ROME, AND IN SWITZERLAND.— INTERNAL STATE 
OP FRANCE; ELECTIONS OP THE YEAR VI.; ELECTORAL SCHISMS. THEILIIARD APPOINTED A DIRECTOR. — 
EXPEDITION IN EGYPT SUBSTITUTED BY BONAPARTE FOR THE INTENDED ENGLISH INVASION; THE PREPARA- 
TIONS MADE FOR THAT EXPEDITION. 


Thb triumpliaiit reception which the directory had 
prepared for Bonaparte was followed by splendid 
entci'tsunments given to him individually by the 
directors, the metnbera of the councils, and the 
ininistera. Each strove to surpass the other in 
magiiificonce. The hero of these festivities was 
struck with the taste displayed on his account by 
the ’ minister for foreign affairs, and felt a strong 
inclination for ancient French elegance. Amidst 
this pomp, he appeared simple and affable, but 
constrained, almost insensible to pleasure, seeking 
among the crowd the useful and celebrated man, 
in order to converse witli him on the art or science 
in which he was known to excel. Men of the 
liiglioht renown felt honoured at having been dis- 
tinguished by general Bonaparte. 

Tlic actiiiirements of the young general ranked no 
higlior than those of an officer who had recently 
quitted tiiQ military schools. But, owing to the in- 
stinct of genius, he could converse on subjects the 
moat foreign to his profession, and throw out some 
of those bold, but original ideas, which frequently 
are nought else than the impertinences of igno- 
rance, but which, coming from superior men, and 
expressed in their style, create a false notion, and 
captivate even men who have made those subjects 
their particular study, Bonaparte's facility of 
cuiiveraing generally upon all subjects excited 
surpiTse. The journalists who detailed the moat 
trifling particulars respecting the person of general 
I Bonapju’te, who reported with what personage he 
i had dined, how he had looked, whether lie was 
cheerful or melancholy, these journalists stated 
that in dining with Fraiijois (of Neufehateau), he 
had conversed on mathematics with Lagrange and 
Laplace, on metaphysics with Sieyes, on poetry 
with Chenier, and on legislation and political 
economy with Daunou. In general, few pei*8ons 
ventured to ask him many questions when they 
were in his company, but every one extremely 
desired to lead him to talk of his campaigns; but 
wlienever that was the case, he never spoke of 
hiinaelf, but of his .army, of his soldiers, and of 
republican bravex^y ; he gave a graphic description 
of the upi’oar and confusion that attended battles; 
made every one understand the value of a decisive 
moment — how it should be made available ; and 
charmed all who heard him by his clear, striking, 
and dramatic narratives, If his achievements had 
proclaimed a great commander, his conversations 
disclosed an original and cultivated mind, alter- 
nately varied and precise, and always seductive 
when he pleased. He had gained the ascendancy 
over the mass by hia glory; by the powers of his 
conversation he began to gain over, one by one, 
the most distinguished men in France. Tlie infa- 


tuation, already great, became still greater when 
they had seen him. There was nothing about 
him, not even the traces of a foreign extraction, 
which time had not yet effaced from his person, 
but contributed to the effect. Singularity always 
adds to the influence of genius, especially in France, 
where, with the greatest uniformity of maunerB, 
eccentricity is greatly adniii*ed, Bonaparte affected 
to shun the crowd, and to conceal himself from 
observation. Sometimes ho even manifested dis- 
pleasure "at too marked demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm. Madame de Stafe'l, who was, and who 
had a riglit to be fond of greatness, genius, and 
glory, was all impatience to see Bonaparte, ami to 
express her admiration of him, Like an imperioiib 
man, who wishes every body to keep his place, he 
disliked her for sometimes leaving hers ; he found 
her too clever*, too enthusiastic, and even felt lior in- 
dependence amidst all her admiration; with regard 
to her he was cold, harsh, and unjust. She asked him 
one day, in rather an off-hand niannei*, wlio ivas in 
his estimation the greatest woman ? He drily re- 
plied, ^‘She who has borne most children.*' From 
this moment commenced tliat reciprocal antipathy 
which cost her so much unmerited persecution, 
and which led him to commit acts of petty luul 
brutal tyranny against her. He went abroad but 
little ; lived in his humble dwelling in the liue 
Chai'tereine, which had changed its name, and 
which the department of Poi’is had ordered to be 
called the Rue de la Victoire. He admitted only a 
few men of science, Monge, Lagrange, Laplace, and 
Bevtholet; a few generals, Desaix, Kldbei*,and Cafl’a- 
relli ; a few ai'ti&ts, and especially the celebrated 
actor of whom France was so soon to be deprived, 
Talma, for whom he ali’eady manifested an exti'a- 
dinary partiality, Whenever he went abroad, it was 
generally in a very common sort of carriage; he never 
went to the theatre but in a private box ; and he 
seemed not to participate at all in his wife's fond- 
ness for dissipation. For her he showed extreme^ 
affection. He was inthiulled by that peculiar grace, 
which either in private life, or upon the thi’one, 
never forsook Madame Beauharnais, and which 
in her supplied the place of beauty. 

A place having become vacant iu the institute by 
the banishment of Carnot, it was immediately 
offered to Bonaparte. He eagerly accepted it. 
At the meeting held for his reception, he took hia 
seat between Lagrange and Laplace, and thence- 
forth, in public ceremonies, he assumed the dress 
of a member of the institute, affecting thus to con- 
ceal the warrior under the habit of the man of 
science. 

So much glory could not fail to give umbrage to 
the heads of the government, who, having on their 
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side neither priority of rank or pergonal greatness, 
were wholly eclipged by the warrior peacemaker. 
They neverthelesa paid him the highest respect, to 
which he replied by the utmost deinonatratious of 
deference. The sentiment that moat engrosses, is 
the one that is least in our mouths. Tho direo- , 
tory was far from giving vent to its apprehensions. 
It received numerous reports from its spies, who ' 
went to the barracks and to the public places to I 
listen to the language used concerning Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte, it was said, would soon put himself at 
the head of affairs, overthrow an enfeebled govern- 
ment, and thus save Prance both from the royalists 
and the Jacobins. The dmectory, with a feigned 
frankness, showed him these reports, and affected 
to treat them with contempt, ns if it had deemed 
the general incapable of ambition. The general, who 
was not behindhand in dissembling, acknowledged 
Ins gratitude for these testimonials, by assuring the 
directory that he was worbliy of the confidence re- 
posed in him. But on either side there was ex- 
treme distrust. If the spies of the police talked 
to the directory of plans of usurpation, the officers 
who surrounded the general talked to him of 
poisoning schemes. The death of Hoche had 
given rise to absurd suspicions; the general, who, 
though exempt from puerile apprehensions, was 
nevertheless prudent, was extremely cautious when 
he dined with a certain director; be ata little, and 
only of such dishes as he had seen the director him- 
self eat of, and drank no wine of which he had not 
seen him drink. 

Barras wished to encourage a belief that he was 
the author of Bonaparte’s fortune, and that, being 
no longer hia protector, he had continued to be 
his friend. He showed in particular an extraor- 
dinary devotion for hia person; ho strove with his 
usual complaisance to convince him of his attach- 
ment. He took every opportunity of exposing his 
colleagues to him, and affected to hold himself 
apart. Bonaparte received the professions of this 
director with coldness, as he placed no reliance on 
their sincerity, and did not reward his servility by 
the slightest token of confidence, 

Bonaparte was frequently consulted on cex’tain 
questions. A minister was sent to summon him to 
the directory ; he would go, take his seat beside 
the directors, and give his opinions with that 
superiority of tact which distinguished him in mat- 
tei*3 of administration and government, as well as 
those of war. He affected in politics a line of 
ideas depending upon the position which he had 
assumed. Immediately after the IStli Eructidor, 
we have seen him, when the impulse was once 
given and the fall of the royalist faction assured, 
stop short all at once, with the resolution of afford- 
ing the government no more than the support 
absolutely necessary for preventing the restoration 
of monarchy. This point obtained, he did not 
wish to appear to attach himself to the directory. 
He chose to show all parties that he kept aloof from 
them, without being either connected or embroiled 
with any. The attitude of a censor was the position 
which suited his ambition. This part it is very 
easy to sustain in regard to a government assailed 
in contrary directions by factions, and constantly in 
j danger of falling; it has its advantages, because it 
brings about you all the malcontents, that is, ail the 
I parties who Boon hecome aniversaJJy disgusted 
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with the government that attempts to repress, 
without having strength sufficient to crush them. 
Tho prociaiuationft of Bon.apai’te to tho Cisalpines 
and the Genoese, relative to the laws they had 
proposed to pass against ths nobles, were quite 
enough to indicate the course kis presort fdea.s trerc 
about to follow. It was plainly perceptible, and his 
language rendered it sufficiently obvious, that lio 
censured the conduct pursued by the government 
subsequently to the Ulth FrucLidor. It was natural 
that the patriots should in some measure have re- 
fiuroed the ascendancy since that event. The 
directory was not controlled, but slightly impelled 
by them. This was evident in its appointments, 
in its measures, and in its spirit. Bonaparte, 
though keeping up considerable reserve, mani- 
fested disapprobation at the course the goveniment 
was pursuing. He appeared to consider it as feehle, 
incompetent, suffering itself to he beaten by one fac- 
tion after having been beaten by another. It was 
obvious, in short, that he would nob identify him- 
self with its measures. He oven conducted him- 
self in such a manner as to prove that, though 
determined to oppose the return of royalty, he was 
by no means willing to undertake for the respousi- 
bility of the i'evoluiion and its acts. The imnivcr- 
saiy of the 23st of January was at hand; it was 
considered necessary to sound him as to whetlier 
he would iiiidcrtnko to appear at the fPte, which 
was about to be celebrated for the fifth time. He 
had arrived in Paris in December, 1707- The year 
I 7 O 8 was commencing {Niv6se and Pluvidse, year 
VI.). He would not attend the ceremony, as if he 
had disapproved of the act that was celebrated, or 
as if he had wished to do something for those 
whom his proclamations of the Iffth FrucLidor, 
and the grape-shot slaughter of the 13th Vcii- 
ddmiairo, had alienated from him. It was in- 
tended tliat he should figure there under all his 
titles. Lately comraandcr-in-chief of the army of 
Italy and plenipotentiaxy of France at Campo- 
Formio, he was now one of the plenipotentiaries to 
the congi’ess of Rafitadt,aud general of the army of 
England; it was therefore obligatory upon him to 
be present at tho solemnities of his government. 
He said that those were not distinctions that ne- 
oe^arily involved hia figuring there, and that 
thei'efoi’o, his preaenoe being voluntary, would look 
like an assent which he wab not prepared to give. 
The matter was corapromiaed. The institute was 
to attend the ceremony in a body; he mingled in 
its ranks, and seemed to periorm a duty imposed 
on him as a member. Among all tho titles already 
heaped upon him, that of member of the institute 
was certainly the most convenient, and he con- 
trived to make a good use of it. 

Rising power is soon discerned. A number of 
sycophants and flatterers already surrounded Bo- 
naparte; they asked him whether he would always 
confine himself to the command of armies, and 
whether he . would not at length take that part in 
the government of affairs which his ascexidaucy 
and his political genius entitled him. Without yet 
being fully aware of what be bad the power of 
doing, and what he ought to be, he saw plainly 
enough that he was the first man of his Lime. Oii 
I observing the influence of Pichegru in the fivo 
I hvuidred, and that of Bairaa in the directory, be 
! might well considei' that he could play an inipors- 
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ant political pfirfc; but at that time he had none to care had been taken to provide additional means of 
perform. Ho was too young to be a director; be I finance. 'Tho budgetj fixed, as ^vo Iiavo soon, at 
must be forty years old before he could be a direc- six hundred and sixteen inilliona for the year VI., 
tor, and he was not yet thirty. Certainly there was inadequate to an extraordinary armainoiiL. 
was some talk of a dispensation in regard to age, It was desirable to obtain the concurrence of 
but this was a concession to be obtained which commercial men in an enterprise most favourable 
would alarm tlie republicans, would make them to their interests, and therefore government pro- 
raise a great outcry, and certainly would not com- posed a voluntary loan of eighty millions. It 
pensate for the annoyances that it would bring was to be secured upon the state, Pai’t of the 
upon him. To bo associated, as a fifth member, profits of the expedition were to be converted into 
in the government, to have nothing but a bare premiums, for which lots were to be drawn by the 
vote in the directory, to wear himself out in con- aub8cribei*s. The dii'ectory, through the medium 
testing with the councils, who were as yet indepen- of the principal merchants, applied to open the 
I dent, was by no means a part he would be desirous loan. The plan was submitted to the legislative 
of acting ; and it was not for such a purpose body, and from the first it appeared to gain credit, 
worth while to dispense with the law- Prance had Subscriptions to the amount of fifteen or twenty 
yet a powerful enemy to canibat, England; and millions were received. Tlie directory exerted not 
though Bonaparte was covered with glory, it was only all its efforts, but all its severity against Eng- 
bettcr for him to go and gather fresh laurels, and land. A law prohibited the introduction of Eng- 
to leave the govQrnment to waste its strength still lish goods ; this law authurizod the usage of 
further in its arduous struggle with the various domiciliary visits to discover them, and caused 
parties. them to be carried into effect throughout all Prance 

We have seen that on the very day that the on the same day, and at the same hour 
signnture of the treaty of Campo-Ponnio was Bonaparte seemed to forward and approve this 
known in Paris, the directory, with a view to great movement, but at bottom be liad no great 
excite the public mind against England, inimedi- inclination for the design. To niaroli to London, 
ately created an army, called tJiQ army of England^ to gain an entrance tlicre, and to go£ sixty thou- 
and gave the command to general Bonaparte, sand men into England, did not appear to him 
The government considered frankly and sincerely the most difficult part of the affair. But he was 
of going the shortest way to attack England, and sensible that to conquer tbo country, and to csta- 
purposed to make an invasion in tliat couutx*y. The blish himself there would bo iinpracLicablo ; that 
hardy mode of thinking at this period caused such all he could do would be to ravago it, despoil 5t of 
au enterpriae to be considered as extremely practi- part of its wealth, retard its iinpruvemcnts, and 
cable. Tbo expedition already experimented in render it a mere cypher for half a century j but 
Ireland showed that it was possiblo to cross over that he must necessarily aacrifleo the army ho 
under cover of a fog or a gale of wind. The should have brought ova*, and return almost alono 
general belief was, that with all its patriotic feol- after a sort of barbarian incursion. At a later 
iiigs, the English nation, which had not yet got period, with a more extended power, with greater 
together sufficient land forces for its protection, experience of his means, with a strong personal 
could not be able to withstand the admirable so.diers feeling against England, he thought seriously of 
of Italy and of the Bhine, and above all, the genius engaging her hand to liaiid, and stoking his fortune 
of the conqueror of Castiglioue, Areola, and Kivoli. against hers ; but at this time he had different 
The government did not intend to leave more than ideas and other designs. One reason in parti- 
twenty-five thoua.md men ill Italy, all the rest were cular diverted him from this enterprise. The 
brought back into the interior. As for the grand preparations that were making would lake several 
amy of Gernuiny, composed of the two armies months more; the fine weather was approaching, 
of the Rhine and of the Samhre and Meuse, it meant and it would be necessary to wail for the fogs and 
to reduce that to a force no more than enougli the storms of the ensuing winter, in order to 
for overawing the empire during the congress of attempt a landing. Now, he had no desire to 
Raatadt, and to move off the rest towards the sea- remain a year idle in Paris, making no addition to 
coasts, The same course was to be taken with all his great exploits, and sinking in public opinion for 
the troops remaining undisposed of. The generals the sole reason that he was not rising in it. He 
of engineers inspected the coasts, to select the best therefore contemplated a plan of a different kind, 
points for making the descent; orders were given a plan quite as gigantic as the invasion of Eng- 
to collect considerable fiotillas in the ports; and a land, but more original, more extensive in its con- 
great .spur was imparted to tho naval department, sequences, more in conformity with his imagina- 
Every one was still waiting for a gale tliat would tion, and above all, sooner accomplished. We 
at length drive off the English squadron, that have seen that in Italy he turned his particular 
was blockading the harbour of Cadiz, so that attention to the Mediterranean; thathe had created 
then the Spanish fleet would bo able to come out a sort of navy there; that in the partition of the 
and join that of Erance. As for the Dutch fleet, Venetian states, he had taken care to reserve the 
which the French goveniment had flattex*ed itself Ionian islands for France; that he had been forni- 
■with the prOsSpect of uniting with its own, it had ing intrigues in Malta, in the hope of depriving the 
just sustained a severe loss within sight of the kuights and the English of that island; thatfinally, 
Texel, and its wrecks only had returned to the ports he had frequently turned hia attention to Egypt, as 
ofHollancl. But the Spanish and French fleet would the intermediate point that France should occupy 
bo anffieient to convoy the passage of a flotilla, and between Europe and Asia, to ensure herself either 
to ensure the transport of sixty or eighty thousand 

1 men to England, To second all these preparations, • The 15th Niv8se, year VI. {4th January, 1798.) 
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the commerce of the Levant or India. This 
idea had taken ^JOfiSCfasion of his imagination, and 
wholly engrossed it. There were iu the foreign 
office some valuable documents concerning Egypt, 
tlirowing considerable light on its colonial, mari- 
time, and military importance ; these were, at his 
rcfiuest, sent him by M. de Talleyrand, and lie set 
about reading them as if he would have devoured 
them. Compelled to make a tour round the sea-coasts 
for the purposes of the design against England, he 
filled his caiTiage with travels in and memoirs 
concerning Egypt Tims, while apparently acting 
in obedience to the commands of tho directory, he 
was contemplating quite a different enterprise ; 
Ins person was on the level shores and beiienth 
the sky of ancient Batavia, while his imagination 
was roaming on the eliorea of the East. He had a 
glimmering of cov^fused and great ft»rtlicmiVmg 
events, To penetrate into those countries of light 
and glory, where Alejcaiider aud Mahomet had 
conquered and founded empires, to make them 
ring with his name, mid to have it sent back to 
France repeated by the echoes of Asia, was for liim 
a moat ravisliing prcjspcct. 

Ho set about, therefore, his inspection of the 
coasts, during the months of Pluviose and Ventdao 
{tfanuary and February, 1798), making valuable 
notes in respect of the preparations for invasion, 
but wholly occupied by other thoughts and other 
designs. 

While tho republic was turning all her forces 
against England, she had still important interests 
to look after ou the continent. Her political labours 
in that qu.arter wore immense. She had to treat 
with the empire at Raatadt, that is, with feudality 
itself; she had to ti^in up three republics, her 
political daughtci-a, iu the way they should go, the 
Batavian, the Cisalpine, and the Ligurian republics. 
Placed at the head of the democratic system, and 
confronted with the feudal system, she had to 
prevent collisions between these systems, that she 
might not have to recommence the struggle wbieU 
she had just then so gloriously terminated, but 
which had cost her such dreadful efforts. Such 
was her task, and it scarcely presented less 
difficulties than the attack and destruction of Eng- 
land. 

The congress of Rastadt had been assembled for 
the last two months. Bonnier, a very intelligent 
man, aud Treilhard, an upright but coarse man, 
were the repi'esentatlves of France. Bonaparte, 
iu the few days he spent at the congress, had 
secretly settled with Austria the arrangements 
necessary for the occupation of Mentz and the t^te 
da pont of Manheim. It had been settled that tlie 
Austrian trooiis should retire on the approach of 
the French troops, and leave the troops of the 
empire to themselves; the French troops were then 
to take possession of Mentz, and the tite depont of 
Manheim, either by intimidating the troops of the 
empire, when left to themselves, or by a prompt 
and hold assault. This was accordingly done. The 
troops of the elector, finding themselves abandoned 
by thoatJ of Austria, surrendered Mentz. Those 
who were at the tete de pont of Manheim made a 
show of defence, but were obliged to give in. Seve- 
ral hundred men, however, were sacrificed. Xt 
was plain enough from these two events, that Aus- 
tria had, by the secret articles of the treaty of 


Canipo-Foymio, rocognised the right of the repub- 
lic to the lino of the lUiiiio, sineo she coneeuted to 
guarantee her tho two most important points. It 
was further agreed, that during the negotiations, 
the French army should quit the right bank of the 
Rhine, and return to the left bank, from Bale to 
Mentz, so that from this point the French army 
might continue to occupy the right bank, but by 
keeping along aud without crohhing the Maine. As 
for the Austrian armies, they wore to retire beyond 
the Danube, and ns fur as the Lech, and to evacuate 
the fortresses of Dim, lugolatadt, and Pliilipsburg. 
Their position with respect to the empire would bo 
nearly the same as that of the French armies. Tho 
deputation of the empire would thus have to deli- 
berate between a double line of soldiers. Aufetrin 
did not fairly carry out the secret articles, for, 
under colour of a deception, she left garvisouB in 
Pliiii|)shiirg, tJlm,:uid Lngold&tadt. France ^vinked 
at this infraction of the treaty, for the purpnse of 
not disturbing the good understanding that existed. 
The next point was, that each party was to send 
ambassadors. Austria replied, that for the pre- 
sent the two powers might content them&elvos with 
corresponding through the ministers whom the 
powers liatl at tlie congress of Rastadt. This was 
not showing any great anxiety to renew .amicable, 
relations with France; but after her defeats and 
humiliations, this last exhibition of ill temper might 
be accounted for and ))a8sed over. 

Tlie first explanations between the deputation of 
the enipii*o and tlie ministers of Austria were 
warau In fact, the states of the empire com- 
plained that Austria hod been art and part in 
stripping them of their po-sseasions by recognising 
the rigiit of the republic to tlio line of the 
Rhine, and perfidiously surrendering Mentz and 
the ttU de pont of Manheim. They complained 
also that Austida, after involving the empire in her 
quarrel, had left her to shift for heraelf, and was 
bartering away her provinces iu order to get pos- 
eessioiis in Italy in excliange. Tlie ministers of 
the emperor replied that he had been involved iu 
tlie war in respect of the interests of the empire, 
and for the defence of the princes who had pos- 
sessions in Alsatia; that after taking up arms on 
their behalf, lie had made extraordinary efforts for 
six consecutive years; that he had found himself 
successively abandoned by all the states of the con- 
fedci’ation; that he had almost single-handed sus- 
tained the wliole burden of the war; that ha had 
lost in this conflict part of his domiiiious, aud espe- 
cially the rich provinces of Bulgiuin and Lom- 
bard}'; that after such efforts, which had. cost him 
so much, he expected gratitude, and not to be sub- 
jected to coraphiiiits. The truth was, that the 
emperor had made use of the name of the princes 
having possessions iu Alsatia as a pretext for mak- 
ing war; that he had carried it on for his own 
ambitious purposes; that he had hurried the Ger- 
manic confederation into it against their inclina- 
tion; and that now he was betraying them, in 
order to indemnify himself at their expense. After 
some warm explanations, which came to nothing, 
they were obliged to proceed, and occupy them- 
selves with settling the basis of the negotiations. 
The French wnntecl the left bank of the Rhine, aud 
proposed the expedient of disannexatiou from the 
Church, in order to indemnify the princes dispos- 
3 D 
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sessetl of tlioir doTiiinious. Aufitr-ia, who, not con- 
tent with having actiuii’ed the giieator part of the 
Venetian territory, wanted to indemnify heraelf 
still further with a few bislioprica, and who,jnore- 
ovei*, had secret conventions with France; Prus- 
sia, who had agreed witli Fran ,(?0 to indemnify her- 
self on the right haid^ for the duchy of Clevcs, 
which she had lost on the left banU; the dispos- 
sessed princes, who desired rather to acquire 
states oji tlie right bank, protected from tlm neigh- 
bourhood of the French, than to recover their old 
principalities, — Austria, Prussia, apd the dlspos- 
se&aed princes, all voted alike for cedipg the line of 
the Rhine, and for recurring to disaimexations from ' 
the Church as a means of indemnity. .The empire 
could then scarcely defend itself against such a 
concurreiicQ of determinations. Ilowevcr, the 
powers given to the deputation making tlie entirety 
of the Germanic empire an express eondition, the 
French plenipotentiaries declared these powers too 
limited and iusufficieiA, and required others. The 
deputation required fresh powers from the diet; 
but although from that time the deputation had the 
power of ceding the line of the Rhine and renounc- 
ing the left bank, it nevertheless persisted in op- 
} posing this concession. The deputation alleged 
many reasons, for reasons can always he found. 
The Germanic empire, said the deputation, had not 
been the first to declare war. Long before tlio 
diet of Ratisbon bad proclaimed war, Custine had 
sur]>riaod Mentz and overrun Franconia. The 
Germanic empire had therefore done no more than 
act in self-defence, Tlio loss of part of its terri- 
tory would overthrow its constitution and cojnpi'o- 
inise its existence, which was n matter that con- 
cerned all Europe, The provinces on the left 
bank, of which it was proposed to deprive the Ger- 
manic empire, were of very little consequence to a 
state that had become so extensive as the French 
republic. Some qther military line, the Moselle, 
fur instanee, might be substituted for the line of 
the Rhine. Lastly, the republic was renouncing, 
for very paltry advantages, a glory that was so 
splendid, so pure, and so advantageous for lier^ the 
credit of political moderation. Consequently, the 
deputation proposed to abandon all tliat the 
empire had possessed beyond the Moselle, and to 
take that river for the bimndary line. France had 
a good reply to make to all this. Certain it was 
tlmt she had taken the offensive, and in point of 
fact begun the war; but the actual war, tlie war of 
iiitention, of plottings, aiid of prepai-ations, had 
been commenced by the empire. It was at Treves 
and at Coblenta tliat tho emigrants Iiad been col- 
lected and organized; it was from those places that 
tho phalanxes cominissioued to humble, to bru- 
talise, to dismember Franco, were to come. France, 
instead of being vanquished, came off victorious; 

I she availed herself of her position, not to render 
evil for all the evil others had intended to do her, 
but to iuderawify herself for tho war which hud 
bceu made upon her for demanding her true natu- 
ral boundary, the line of the Rhine. 

They therefore went on disputing; for conces- 
sions, even when they can no longer be withheld, 
are yet contested. But it was evident that the 
deputation was about to cede the left bank, and 
thnt it made this opposition merely to obtain better 
terqiB on other disputed points. Such was ,thn 


state of M»e negotlatioii.s at Rastadt in tho mojith 
of IMuvidse, year VI. (February, 1708.) 

Augeroau, to wlioru tlic diroctoiy, in order to 
get rid of him, !iad given the coiumand of tho ai’iuy 
of Germany, had siiiTonnded hinibelf with the mo.sfc 
outrageous Jacobins. He could not fail to give 
umbrage to the empire, which j^articuhirly flrouded 
the contagion of tho now princii)lea, and com- 
plained of the inflammatory pullicatious circulated 
in Germany. So many heads in Europe were 
in a ferment, that thero was no necessity for 
assuming French interference to account for the 
circulation of revolutionary writings. But it was 
of consequence to the directory to obviate all com- 
plaints; besides, it was dissatisfied with the turbu- 
lent conduct of Angereau; the directory de])rived 
him of Ida command, and sent him to Perpignan, 
upon pretext of collecting there an army intended, 
so it was said, to be sent against Portugal. That 
court had, at the instigation of Pitt, not ratified the 
treaty concluded with the republic, and France 
threatened to inflict a blow on her as an ally of 
England. At ai>y rate this was but an empty de- 
monstration, and the commission given to Aiige- 
rcau was a concealed disgrace. 

France, in addition to tjje direct relations which 
she began to renew with tlie powers of Europe, 
had, ns we have observed, to regulate tlio new 
republics. They were naturally agitated by coii- 
trai’y parties. It w'as the duty of Franco to spare 
them tlic eouvulsions by which she had herself 
been tom. Besides, it was for this that she had 
been appealed to and paid, Sho had armies in 
Holland, in the Cisalpine, .and in Liguria, main- 
tftined at tho expense of iliose yopublicfo. If, in 
order to avoid the appearance of interfering with 
their independence, slie were to leave them to 
I themselves, there would eitlier be a counter-revolu- 
tion or an outburst of Jacobinism to ho ajipre- 
I hended. In the one case, the republican system 
I would be jeopardised; in the other, tho mainte- 
nance of the general peace would be hazarded. 
The Jacobins once having obtained the mastery in 
Holland, might alien.ate Prussia and Germany; if 
they made themselves masters in Liguria and the 
Cisalpine, tliey had the power of convulsing Italy 
and summoning Austria once more to the struggle. 
It was requisite, therefore, to moderate tlio course 
of these republics, but in so doing, tho government 
exposed itself ,to .another iuconvenienoe, Europe 
Complained that France had made the Dutch, the 
Cisalplnes, and the Genoese, subjects rather than 
' allies, and reproached her witli having a view to 
I miivoi’sal dominion. It was expedio 2 ifc, therefore, 
to choose agents who had precisely the shade of 
opinion adapted to the country in which they 
Were to reside, and who had tact enough to make 
the power of France felt without suffering it to be 
openly perceptible. There were, as we see, all sorts 
1 of difficulties to be overcome, in order to keep in 
existence, and that without collision, the two sys- 
tems which had of late been arrayed oue against 
the other in Europe. We have seen them at war 
for six years; we are now about to see them during 
I a, year of negotiation, and that year will go to prove, 
' more than 5ie war itself, their iiaturai antipathy. 

We have already described the different parties 
that divided Holland. The moderate and prudent 
party, that desired an uniform and temperate con- 
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Btltution, lijul to cohtciid with the Oran^istB^ tlio glaaa in hand, exclaimed, “ How is it there is not 
creatui’os of the stadtliokler ; the federalists, the a Batnvmn who will dare to despatch the ordinance 
navtisans of the old provincial divisions, aspiring to on the altar of the country 1” It is easy toconccivo 
umvGi’sal domination in their provinces, and willing wliat an effect such sallies as tUesc must produce 
to submit to nothing else than a weak federal bond; on foreigners. It was not long, in fact, before the 
the democrats, or Jacobins, svantingunity ordinance was despatched. Forty-thveo deputies 
and pure deinocnicy. The directory would naturally bad already protested against the operations of the 
support the first party, opposed, aa it was, to the national assembly. They met on the 3rd Pluvidso 
other three, because it was solicitous, without going (January 22ud, 1708), at the hotel of Haarlem, 
into any of the contrary extremes, to reconcile the and there, supported l>y our troops, they adopted 
old federative system with a sufflcientcentralization the same lino of proceeding as had been taken at 
of the government. The directory has been fre- P.arls four months previous, on the IBth Hructidor, 
queiitly accused of wishing to establish everywhere They excluded from the national assembly a cer- 
tlic republic one and people ill gene- tain number of suspected deputies, put some of 

ral have ai'gued very unfairly concerning its system them into confinement, abolished the ordinance, 
in this partienlar. The republic one and indivisible^ and organized the assembly into a kind of ctmven- 
conceived in 1793, would have been a subtle idea, tion. In a few days, a constitution closely rcsem- 
if it had not been the offspring of a mighty instinct, hling that of France was framed and put in force. 

A. state so consistent in all its parts, and founded on From a desire to imitate the convention, the new 
so solid a basis as France, could not admit the federal leadcre composed the government of the members 
system. A state BO threatened as France, would have of the existing assembly, and^ constituted them- 
been undone by admitting it. It was not adapted selves into a directory and legislative body. The 
either to its geographical position, or to its political persons who come forward to effect movements of 
situation, To have attempted to introduce unity and this kind are always the most decided of their party, 
indivisibility every where in the same degree aa It was to bo feared that the new Batavian govern- 
in Franco, would certainly have been absurd; but luent would be strongly impressed with democracy, 
the directory, placed at the head of a now system, and that, under the influence of an amhasbador like 
obliged to create jinwcrful allies for itself, would Delacroix, it would overstep tho limits wliich the 
naturally to give atrengtU and consistence to directory would have wished to have marked out 
its new allies, and there is no strength or consist- for it. This kind of 18th Fructidor in Holland did 
ence without a certain degree of concentration and not fail to cause the remark to bo made by tho 
unity. Such was the conception, or more coiTcctly members of tho European diplomacy, and of Prus- 
speaking the iiialiuct, which directed and could not eia in particular, that France governed Holland, 
help directing, almost unknown to themselves, the and that her influence ia fact extended to the 
heads of the French republic. Toxel. . n i 

Holland, with Us former federative system, would The Ligurian republic went on very woU, al- 
have been reduced to complete impotence. Its na- though secretly disciuieted like all new s^tes, by 
tional assembly had not yet been able to give it a two equally intemperate parties. As for the Cisal- 
constitution. It was still subjected to all theregu- pine, it was a prey to the most vehement passions, 
lations of the ancient states of Holland; federalism The spirit of locality divided the Cisalpmes, whobo- 
there reigned supreme; the advocates of unity and longed to old states successively dismembered by 
of a limited constitution demanded the abolition of Bonaparte. Besides this spirit of ^ locality, the 
these regulations, and the speedy establishment of agents of Austria, the nobles, the priests, and the 
a constitution. Tlje envoy Noel was accused of furious democrats, violently agitated the new re- 
favouring the foderalieta. Franco could no longer pubUc. But the democrats wera the most danga- 
delav declaring herself; aha sent Jouhert,’ one of roua, hecausa they had a powerful support m toe 
Bonaparte’s hsutenaiits in Italy, subsequently cele- army of Italy, composed, as we have seen, of tlie 
brated for his march into the Tyrol, a modest, dis- most fiery patriots in France. _ Ihe directory had 
interested, and brave man, also a warm patriot, to as much ado to direct the spirit of those armiOB in 
command the army of Holland. Delacroix, for- foreign countries as that of its mmiatera, and m tins 
merlv minister for foreign affairs, was substituted particular it had as many difficulties to sui-raount 
tor Noel; a better choice miglit certainly have been as in every other. As yet there ivas no mimster to 
made, Tlie directory unfortunately was deficient the new republic. It was Berthier who, as com- 
in persons versed in diplomatic knowledge. There mander-iii-oliief, had liitherto re[iresented the 
were certainly among the members of the past French government. It now became necessay to 
or present assemblies many well-informed and dis- regulate by a treaty of alliance the relations of the 
tingulshed men, but these men were not conversant new republic witli the mother stats. This treaty was 
with diplomatic forms. They were dogmatic and prepared in Pans, and sent for the ratification of 
supercilious; and it was difficult to find among the councils. The two republics foimed an. alhance 
them persons colnbinlng firmness of principles offensive and defensive for all cases; and till the 
with an liahitual deference to forms; and this it Cisalpine sliould have a military establialiment, 
was absolutely necessary our envoys to foreign France was to grant the assistance of tweuty-fave 
countries should possess, the better to enforce re- tliousand men on the following conditions. Ihe 
speot for our principles, and conciliate the preju- Cisalpine was to provide buildings for barracks, 
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dices of antiquated Eni'ope. Delacvoix, on his 
arrival in Holland, attended a banquet given by 
the diplomatic coiuiuittee. All the foreign rainis- 
tera were invited. After having used in tlieir pre- 
sence the most democratic language, Delacroix, 


hospitals, and magazines, and ten millions pep 
annum for the subsistence of the twenty-five thou- 
sand men. In case of war, she was to furnisli an 
extraordinary subsidy. France gave up to the 
Cisalpine great part of the artillery taken from the 
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enein^ to strengthen her fortreaaes. These condi- 
tions Were not exorbitant; yet many of the Cisal- 
pine deputies in llie council of tho ancients, who 
were unfavourably disposed towards the republican 
ayatem and Eraiice, pretended that this treaty was 
too burdensome, that undue advantage was taken 
of tho dependence in whieh the new state was 
placed, and they rejected the treaty. In this there 
was evidently a manifestation of bitter feeling. Bo- 
naparte, obliged to select the persons composing 
the councils and the government, had not been 
able to ascertain the aentimenlH of them all, and it 
became necessary to remoded them. Tlie existing 
Cf)iinciJs, nominated according to martial law by 
Bonaparte, were remodelled in martial fashion by 
Berthier. The hitter removed some of the most 
obstinate members, and then submitted the treaty, 
which was immediately accepted. It was unfortu- 
nate that the hand of France was nBcessavily visible 
in this, for Austi'ia instantly asserted that, notwith- 
standing all the promises made at Campo-Formio, 
tlie Ciaulpine was not an independent republic, but 
evidently a French province, Austria raised diffi- 
culties cunccrniiig the admission of Marescalchi,thc 
minister accredited at her court by the Cisalpine. 

The territory formed by France and the new re- 
publics dovehiilcd with yot feudal Europe in a most 
dangerous manner for the peace of both systems. 
Switzerland, still entirely feudal, though republican, 
WAS encircled by France, by Savoy which had be- 
come a French province, and by the Cisalpine. 
Piedmont, with whom France Imd contracted an 
alliance, was surrounded by France, Savoy, tlw 
Cisalpine, and tlie Ligurian, The Cisalpine and 
Ligurian surrounded the Parmesan und Tuscany, 
and might communicate the contagion of their 
principles to Rome and Naplea. Tho directory 
had recommended their agents to adopt tho 
greatest reserve, and had ferbidden them to 
hold out any hopes to the democrats, Guin- 
gen^ ill Piedmont, Cacault in Tuscany, Joseph 
Bonaparte at Rome, and Trouv^ at Naples, had 
express orders to testify the moat amicable in- 
clinations towards the princes in whose capitals 
they resided. They were to assure them that tile 
directory had no intention whatever to propagate 
revolutionary principles, that it would content itself 
with maintaining tlie republican system where it 
"■as already established, but that it would take no 
steps Co extend it to powers who kept good faith 
with France. The intentions of the directory were 
founded in good faith and discretion. It certainly 
was desirous that the revolution should progress, 
but itsi movements were no longer to be advanced 
by arms. The directory was determined, in case 
the revolution should break out in fresh states, 
that there should be no occasion to reproach France 
with an active participation therein. Besides, 
Italy was full of princes, the relations or allies of 
the great jmwera, whom it was impossible to injure 
without; running the risk of the most determined 
hostilities. Austria wouhl not fail to interfere in 
behalf of Tuscany, of Naples, and perhaps of Pied- 
mont; Spain would certainly interfere on account 
of the prince of Parma, It was requisite therefore 
to make a point, if new events should break out, 
that we should notidentify ourselves with them. 

Such were the instructions of the directory; but 
the passions are not to be guverued, and especially 


the passion for liberty. Could France prevent the 
French, Ligurian, ami Cisalpine (k'nincrats from 
coiTcsponding witli the Piediiioiitehe, 'rnscan, Ra- 
man, and Neapolitan democrats, and fniiii conimu- 
nicating to them the warmth of their opiuioUR, their 
encouragement, and their hopes ‘i They told (hem 
that policy forhado the French government to in- 
terfere ostensibly in the revnltuioiia wliich were 
every where in preparation, but tliat it would pro- 
tect them when these rcvolutlDiis were once effected; 
that they must have the courage to attempt them, 
and that relief would immechately be afforded. 

Agitation pervaded all the Italian stales. Arrests 
were multiplied tliere, and our aecreditod ministers 
confined themselves to tho duty of occasionally 
claiming the persona unjustly imjirisoned. In Pied- 
mont, tlie apprehensions were numerous, but the 
interce^ion of France was frequently successful. 
In Tuscany, great moderation prevailed. At Naples 
there was a class of men who identified thenieelves 
with the new opinions; but a court equally malicious i 
and senseless combated those opinions by imprison- 1 
mentand punishments. Our ambassador ITouv^, was ' 
overwhelmed with humiliations. He wasshuniied, 
like one infected witli tlio plague. The Neapoli- 
tans were forbidden to visit him. He had even 
found great difficulty in procuring a pJiysician for 
himself. Those who wore accused of having had 
communication with the French legation, and who 
wore their hair cropped and iijijKJwdorod, were 
thrown into prison. The lettei’S of the French am- 
bassador were seized, opened, and liopt by tho 
Neapolitan police for ten or twelve days. French- 
men had been assiiBsiimtcd. Even wlieii Uonapiirtn 
was in Italy, he had great difficulty in vesfriiining 
the fury of the court of Naples; and now that he was 
no longer tliere, it is easy to conceive wliat it must 
have been capable of doing. TJie French govern- 
ment was strong enough to piiniah it severely for 
its wrongs; but to avoid disturbing the gcnornl 
tranquillity, it bad directed Ti’ouvd, its minister, to 
observe the utmost moderation, to eonfinu himself 
to remonstrances, and to strive to bring the Nea- 
politan court to reason. 

The government, whose ruin was nearest at hand, 
was the Papal government. This was not for want 
of defending itself; it ordered arrests also; but an 
.aged pope, whose pride was humbled, and aged 
incompetent cardinals, could scarcely uphold a 
state tottering on all sides. Already, at the sug- 
gestion of the Cisalpiiies, the March of Ancona 
Imd revolted, and formed itself into the Anconitan 
republic. From this quarter the doinocrats ex- 
cited rebellion throughout the whole of the Roman 
states. They had indeed no great number of parti- 
sans there, hut they were strongly seconded by the 
public discontent. Tho Papal government hud lost 
that splendour which dazzled the eyes of the peo- 
ple, since the levies imposed at Tolentino had obliged 
it to give up even the valuable movables and the 
precious stones belonging to the holy see. The new 
taxes, the creation of paper-money, which had 
diminished iu more than two-thirds of its value, 
and the alienation of one-fifth of the property of 
the clergy, had made all classes dissatisfied, in- 
cluding the ecclesiastics themselves. ThegrandeGB 
of Rome, who were not deficient in the iiitelligonce 
genex'ally diffused throughout Europe during the 
eighteenth century, uttered loud murmurs against 
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a feeble, pjiitcring govGi'nmontj and sail! that it was might be the ineonveniences of a hostile detemii- I 
high time tlie temporal rule of the Roman stjiles nation, the revolutionary passions triumplied on j 
should be transferred from the lianda of ignorant, this occasion, and tho directory ordered general 
incapable monks, unacquainted with worldly af- Berthier, who commanded in Italy, to mareli against 
fairs, to those who were true citizeiiB, experienced Rome. The directory hoped that as the pope waa 
in the business of life and knowledge of the world, neither the kinsman or ally of any one court, his 
Thus the inclinations of the Roman people were by fall would not excite any powerful interference, 
no means favourable to the pope. However, the All the repiiblicana and advocates (if philosophy 
democrats were far from numerous; they wore ob- were in high glee. On the 22nd PJuvidae 
noxious to great prejudices with respect to religion, (February lOtli, 179B), Berthier came in sight of 
to which they were supposed hostile. Tlie French the ancient capital of tho world, as yet unvisited 
artists at Rome considerably oxcited the Romans; by the republican armies. Our soldiers paused 
but Joseph Bonaparte strove to repress diem, for a moment to contemplate the old and mag- 
saying that they were not strong enough to attempt a nificent city. The Spanish minister, d’Azara, the 
deciaivemovement; thatthey would ruinthemselves usual mediator of tho Italian powers vitli France, 
and compromise France to no purpose; that at any hastened to the head-quarters to negotiate a con- 
rute she would not support them, but leave them vention. The castle of baint- Angelo waa delivered 
exposed to the consequences of their imprudence. up to the French on the terms ordinarily accorded 
On the 6th Nivose (December 26th, 1707)> they between civilized nations, to respect religion, the 
came to apprise him that a movement would take public establishments, persons, and property. The 
place. He sent them away, charging them to keep pope was left at the Vatican, and Berthier, intro- 
quiet, but they did not believe the French minister duced at the Porta di Populo, was conducted to 
meant what he said, Tho system of all the under- the capitol, like the Roman generals of old who 
takers of revolutions was to dare every thing, and to triumplied over foreign enemies. The democrata, 
ciilirtt France in their cause even against her will, at the height of their ambition, assembled in the 
They accordingly asaeiiibled on the 0th Nivdae Campo-Vacchio, where they witnessed the remains 
(December 28tli), for tho purpose of attempting a of tho ancient forum, and Burroundeelby a senseless 
movement. Disporaed by the popb*8 dragoons, they rabble, ready to applaud all new events, proclaimed 
sought I'ufuge ill the jurisdiction of tho French am- the Roman republic. A notary drew uj) an act by 
bassador, and unduv tho piazza of the Coraiui palace which the populace, who styled itself tlie Roman 
wliero ho resided. Joseph liurriod thitlicr with some people, declared that it resumed its sovereignty 
Frencli militai’y, and among them general Duphot, and constituted itself a republic, Tlie pope had 
a very clistiiiguiaUcd young officer of the army of been left alone at the Vatican. A message was 
Italy. Ho wautod to interpose between tho Papal sent to require at his bands the abdication of his 
troops and the insurgents, in order to prevent a temporal sovereignty, for there was no inteEtion of 
massacre. But tlio Papal troops, without attend- meddling witli his spiritual authoi’ity. He replied, 
ing to Lite amhass<ador, fired and killed tlie uiifortu- at any rate, with dignity, that he could not divest 
Hate Duphot by Uia side. This young man was en- himself of an inlieritance not his own, but which had 
gaged ill marriage to a alster-iii-law of Joseph. His been trniismitted to him from the apostles, and was 
death produced an extraoi’dinary commotion. Se- only a trust in his hands. TJiis theological course 
veral foreign ambassadors, particularly the Spanish of reasoning had no force with our republican ge- 
iTiinister, d’Azara, hastened to Joseph's residence, neruls. The pope, treated with tho respect due to 
The Roman government alone let fourteen hours hia age, w.as removed during the night from the 
pass by witlimit sending to the minister of France, Valicnn and talven into Tuscany, where lie received 
though ho had written to him repeatedly during tho an asylum in a convent. The Roman people seemed 
day. Joseph indignantly deniauded passports forth- to feel little regret for this sovereign, who had 
witVi; they were given to him, and he set out im- nevertheless reigned more than twenty years, 
mediately for Tuscany. Unfortunately, a series of excesses not only cora- 

This event produced a great sensation. It was mittod against persons but against property, re- 
clear enough tliat the Roman government could fleeted disgrace on the entry of the French into 
have prevented this commotion, of which it the ancient capital of the world. There was no 
had received information two days previous ; longer at the head of the army that severe and 
but that its object was to suffer it to break inflexible commandei', who, less from a feeling of 
oat, fur the purpose of inflicting severe clmstiae- probity than from a horror of disorder, had so 
ment on the democrata ; and that in the tumult severely punished pillagers. None other than 
it had not taken care to adopt such precautions Bonaparte could have z’estrained rapacity in so 
as to prevent a violation of the law of nations, wealthy a country. Berthier had just left for 
and an outrage upon the French legation, lii the Paris; Mashdua hud taken his place. This hero, 
Cisalpine and with all the Italian patriots, great to whom France will owe everlasting gratitude for n 
indignation was immediately manifested against having saved her at Zurich from, apparently inevi- 
the Roman government. The army of Italy loudly table ruin, was accused of having been the first to 
shouted their desire for a march to Rome. set the example. It was soon followed. The 

The directory was extremely embaiTossed; they palaces, the convents, and the rich collections were 
looked upon the pope as the spiritual head of the soon pillaged. Jews in the train of the army pur- 
party opposed to the revolution. The directory chased at a low price the magnificent objects placed 
felt strongly tempted to destroy the pontiff of that in their hands by the depredators. The spoliation 
antiquated and tyrannical Christian religion, in was revolting. The truth must be told; it wm 
spite of the danger of offending the powers and neither the subaltern officers or the soldiers who 
provoking their interference. But whatsoever indulged in these excesses, it was the superior | 
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officers. All the articles they took away, and over 
which tlioy could exercise rights of conquest, ought 
to have hceu collected in a repository, and sold for 
t\ie benefit of the army, who had not received pay 
for five months, Tho army had come from the 
Cisalpine, the defective financial organization of 
which had hitiievfco prevented it from paying the 
Bubsicly agreed upon by our treaty. The boldiers 
and the inferior officers were in the most deplorable 
state of deatitutioii ; they were indignant at seeing i 
their chief clogged with spoils, and comiwomising I 
the glory of the French name, without iiupai'ting i 
the slightest advantage to the army. A mutiny j 
broke out against Massdna. The officers aasem- I 
bled in a church, and declared that they would no I 
longer obey him. Part of the population, unfa- 
vourably disposed towards the French, prepared to 
seize the moment of tliia misunderstanding to at- 
tempt a movement. Massdna withdrew the array 
from Rome, leaving a garrison in the castle of Saint- 
Angelo. The danger put an end to the mutiny, but 
the officers persisted in keeping together, and de- 
manding the punishment of the plunderers, and the 
recall of Maasdna. 

We observe that to tlio difficulty of rendering 
the proceedings of the new republics less violent, 
and of choosing and directing our agents, was added 
that of keeping the armies in order, and all this at 
immense distances for means of official commu- 
nication. Tlie directory recallod Mass^mi, and 
sent a commission to Rome composed of four up- 
right men of superior intoUigence, to organize the 
new republic. These wereDaunou, Monge, Florent, 
and Faypoult. The latter, an able and honest pub- 
lie officer, had charge of every thing relating to the 
finances. The army of Italy was divided in two; 
that which had just dethroned the pope was called 
the army of Rome, 

The next thing was to explain the causes of the 
new revolution to the foreign powers. Spain, whose 
piety miglit have occasioned some apprehension, 
but who was under French influence, was perfectly 
I' silent. But self-interest is less likely to liear rea- 
' son than even religious zeal. So the two most dis- 
contented courts were those of Vienna and Naples. 

* Tlie court of Vienna saw with concern the spread 
of French influence in Italy, In order not to ag- 
gravate her grievances, it was resolved not to con- 
solidate the new republic with the Cisalpine. It 
was therefore constituted individually. To have 
united both of them, would too suddenly have 
roused the idea of Italian unity, and given cre- 
dence to the plan for democratising all Italy. Al- 
though the emperor bad as yet no minister at Paris, 
Bernadotte was despatched to give him explana- 
tions, and to be resident at Vienna. As for the 
court of Naples, its rage was extreme at witnessing 
the revolution brought to its doors. Naples de- 
manded nothing less than two or three Roman 
provinces as tlie price of aj)pea&ing her anger. She 
particularly wanted the duchy of Beiievento and 
the territory of Ponte-Corvo, which were situated 
most conveniently at hand. Garat was sent to 
Naples to come to an understanding with that 
court; and Trouv^ was appointed foi' the Cisal- 
pine. 

The revolution was thus making unrestricted 
and much more rapid strides than the directory 
could have wished. We have already named a 


country whither it threatened to introduco itself, 
and this was Switzerland. It seems tliat Switzer- 
land, tluit nncioiit iibotlo of liherfy and of siinplo 
and pastoral manners, had nothing to receive from 
France, and was the sole state that bad no revolution 
to undergo; yettlumgh tlietliirtoen cantona were go- 
verned by republican forms, it was by no means a 
necessary consequence tliafc equity shonld prevail 
in the mutual relations of those petty republics, 
and especially in their relations witli their sub- 
jects. Feudalism, which ia nothing else than tho 
iniliUry hierarchy, existed .'imong tliese rcpubJiea, 
and there were people dependent on other people, 
as a vassal upon his sovereign lord, and groaning 
under a yoke of iron. The Aargau and the canton 
of Vaud were dependent on the aristocmc}' of 
Berne; the Lower Valais on the Upper Valais; 
the Italian bailiwicks, that is, tlie valleys sloping 
towards Italy, on various cantons. There were, 
moreover, a vast number of petty corporations 
(communes) dependent on certain towns. Tho can- 
ton of Saint-Gall was under the feudal doinination 
of a convent. All tho subject countries wei’e only 
become so by force of the conditions contained in 
charters consigned to oblivion, and which it was 
forbidden to bring forth to light. The whole ex- 
tent of counti'y was almost evory where hoiden of 
the towns jib superior lords, and subject to tho 
moat odious monopolies; and no wliere was the 
tyranny of trade corporations so oppressive. In 
every department of government, tho aristocracy 
bad gradually possessed itself of the entiro power. 
At Beme, the principal of these potty states, a few 
famiUea had seized the supreme avAhority, and 
excluded all others from it for ever; they had 
their golden book (ii-cre cZ^er), in which tlie natnes of 
! all the ruling families were inscribed. Manners fre- 
quently temper the severity of the laws, but it was 
not so here. These .aristocracies revenged them- 
selves with a malicious acrimony peculiar to petty 
states. Berno, Zurich, Geneva, had frequently, and 
Very recently too, exhibited the spectacle of [politi- 
cal] executions. Tlirouglioiit all Europe there were 
scattered Swiss, who were either bamsliod, or who 
h.id withdrawn themselves by voluntary exile from 
aristocratic vengeance. At any rate, ill united to 
one another, the thirteen cantons had lost tlieir 
impoz’tance; they were brought so low as to be 
unable to defend their liberty. From that feeling 
of bad brotherhood so common in federative states, 
almost all of them in their bickerings had recourge 
to the neiglibouring powers, and had particu- 
lar' treaties, some with Austria, others witli Pied- 
mont, and others again with France. Switzerland, 
therefore, was nought else than a glorious associa- 
tion and an admirable soil; in apolitical point of 
view, she presented nothing else than a continuity of 
petty and humiliating tyrannies. 

Ilcnco it may well be conceived the effect pro- 
duced by the example of the French revolution in 
its bosom. At Zurich, Bdle, and Geneva, the 
greatest agitation pi*evaiJed. In this latter city, in 
particular, the disturbances had not been unac- 
companied with bloodshed. Throughout the whole 
French part, and especially in the Pays de Vaud, 
revolutionary sentiments had made great progi’ess. 
Tho Swiss aristocrats, on their part, had not 
omitted any had office they could render to France, 
and had made it tlieii’ business to displease lier as 
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mucli ua they could without provoking her omni- 
potence. Tlic gentry of Bomo had welcomed the 
emigr.uits, and rendered thorn all the aervicea that 
lay in their power. It was in Switzerland that all 
the plots hatched against the republic were de- 
vised. The reader will recollect that it was at 
Bale that Wickliam, tiie English agent, guided all 
the threads of the counter-revolution. iHie direc- 
tory tlierefore had reason to be higlily displeased. 
The directory possessed one mode of revenging 
itself on Switaerlaiid, and that was easy enough. 
The Vaudois, persecuted by the gentry of Berne, 
solicited the interference of France. When the 
duke of Savoy ceded them to Berne, France had 
undertaken to guarantee their rights by a treaty, 
dated in IOCS'*" ; that treaty had several times been 
appealed to and carried into execution by France. 
Tliere was nothing extraordinary, therefore, in the 
interference of the directory, claimed on this occa- 
sion by the Vaudois. Besides, several of those 
petty dependent diatriets had foreign protectors. 

We ]javG seen with wlmfc enthusiasm the Vi-iu- 
duis received the liberator of the Valteline, when he 
passed through Switzorltind, on his way from Milan ^ 
to Raatadt. The Vaudois, buoyed up by hope, had 
sent deputies to Paris, and urgently insisted upon 
the protection of France^ Their countryman, the 
bravo and unfortunate Laharpe, had died for as in 
Italy, at tlie head of one of our divisions; they 
wore subjected to the most horrible oppressions, 
and without any politicai reason, mere humanity 
would faufliCQ to induce Franco to interfere. It 
was not to be uiidur&tood how France, with her 
new priuciplca, could decline the carrying out 
treaties cwiservative of the liberty of a neighbour- 
ing peoplo, and' o.sccuted even by the ancient 
monai’chy. There was nothing but policy to prevent 
haVf for it was giving a new alarm to Europe, 
especially at the very moment when the pontifical 
tliforie was crumbling to pieces at Borne. But 
France, who was endeavouring to avoid giving 
offence to Germany, PiecUnont, Parma, Tuscany, 
and Naples, did not consider that the same cir- 
cumspection should be adopted in respect to Swit- 
zerland; and was particularly desirous of esta- 
blishing a government similar to her own in a 
country which was considered as the military key 
to all Europe, In this case, as in regard to Rome, 
the directory was drawn beyond the line of its cau- 
1 tioua policy by a more absorbing interest. To get 
the Alps back into the hands of powers in amicable 
relation with ourselves, was an object quite as 
attractive as that of overthrowing the papacy. 

Consequently, on the flth Nivose (Doceraber 28, 
1797), the directory declared tliat it took the Vau- 
dois under its protection, and that the members of 
^ho governments of Berne and Friburg should be 
answerable for the safety of their persons and pro- 
perty. General Menard, at the head of the divi- 
sion that was lately Massdna's, immediately re- 
crossed the Alps, and encamped at Carouge, in 
sight of the Lake of Geneva. General Schawem- 
burg ascended the Rhine with a division of the 
army of Germany, and stationed himself at Erguel, 
in the environs of B^le. At this signal there was a 

* See Koch's Revolutions of Europe^ forming a portion of 
the present Series of “ Popular Library of Modern Authors,’* 
p.92, col. 1. Tronic 


burst of j(jy in the Pays do Vaiid, in the bishopric 
of Bale, and in the ooLintry of Zurich, The Vau- 
doib thereupon iniinediatLily demanded their an- 
cient sbites. Borne ropliocl that it would receive 
individual petitions, but that there should be no 
assemblies of states, and required the renewal of 
the oath of allegiance. This was the signal for 
the Vaudois to rise. The bailiffs, whose tyranny 
was odious, were expelled, but beyond that 
received no iil-treatnieiit 1 trees of liberty were 
every where planted, and in a few days tlie Pays 
de Viiud constituted itself into the Lemank republic. 
The directory recognised it, and ordered general 
Meiiax'd to occupy it, at the same time notifying to 
the canton of Berne that its independence was 
guaranteed by France. In the mean time, a revo- 
lution was in progress at B^le. Ochs, the tribune, 
a mau of superior intelligence, a staunch advocate 
for revolutionary principles, and in close connexion 
with the Fi'cncli government, was the principal 
mover in it. The inhabitants of the country had 
been admitted with the citizens to form a. kind of 
national convention, for the purpose of framing a 
constitution*. Oclis was its originator : it wa.s, with 
some trifling diffex*enee, not dh similar to the French 
constitution, which at that time sciwed iis a model 
for all ropublicau Europe. It was translate'd into 
the three l.inguagos, French, German, aud Italian, 
and circulated in all the cantons, to excite their 
zeal. Mengaud, who wns the French agent to tiie 
cantons, and who resided at Buie, contributed to 
the iiiipulbive movement. In ZiU’ich, tho rural 
' population had I’cvoltecl, and demanded their rein- 
statement to thek rights. 

I Li the menu time, tlie gentry of Berna Iiad col- 
lected uii army, aud convolced a genernl diet at 
Aarau, to consider of tlie state of Switzerland, and 
to demand tJie federal coutingeiit from each enn- 
I ton. They caused to be diffused among their Ger- 
man subjects a report that the French part of 
Switzerland wanted to separate itself from the con- 
federatien, aud to unite itself with France.; that 
I'eligion was in danger; and that the atlieista of 
Paris wished for her anuiliilation. Thus it was 
they caused to descend from the mountaius of the 
Oberland a simple, ignorant, fanatic population, 
who were fully persuaded thattheir ancient religion 
was about to be attacked. They collected nefudy 
twenty thousand men, divided into three divisions, 
stationed at Friburg, Moraty Buivn, and Soleure, 
guarding the line of the Aar, and watching the 
French. In the mean time, that is to say, in Plu- 
vidse (February, 1798), the diet assembled at 
Aarau was embarrassed, and knew not what course 
to pursue. Iia preseuco did not prevent the in- 
habitants of Anraufrom rising, planting the tree of 
liberty, and declariiig tlienifielves free, Tlie Ber- 
nese troops entered Aarau, cut down the tree of 
liberty, and committod some excesses there. Meii- 
gaud, the agent, declared the people of Aai’au 
under the protection of France. 

The parties were thus confronting each other with- 
out being as yet in open war. France, called upon by 
the people whom she had promised to protect, covered 
them with her troops, and threatened to employ 
force, in case the least violence was offered them. 
On its own side, tho Bernese aristocracy claimed 
tho rights of sovereignty, and declared that she 
wished to live at peace with France, but to be 
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reatored to her doinimong. TJn Fortunately for her, 
all the old governuicnta were falling around her, 
either by their own act'i or by violence olfered them. 
BMg had emancipated, bo far as she was concerned, 
the Italian bailiwicks; the Upper Valais bad email- : 
cipated the Lower Valais j Friburg, Soleure, and I 
Saint-Gull were in a state of revolution. The Ber- 
nese aristocracy, finding itself pressed on all sides, 
made some concessions with a good grace, and 
admitted fifty pGr.sona from the country to share 
the privileges lulherto reserved for the ruling 
familiej'srj but it postponed all constitutional refoi-m 
for i^r'year. This was but an empty concession, 
which could do no good. A French flag of truce 
Jmd been sent to the Bernese troops posted on the 
/frontiers of the Pays de Valid, to tell them that 
they would be attacked if they advanced. The 
bearer was assaulted, and two horsemen belonging 
to his escort were murdered. This circumstance 
decided the directory for war. Brune, appointed 
to the command, had some conferences at Paverne, 
but they came to nothing, and on the 12th Ven- 
tose (March 2) Iho French troops set themselves 
in inotiou. General Schawemburg, with the divi- 
sion which had come from the Rhino and was 
stationed in the territory of Bdle, made himself 
master of Soleure and of the course of the Aar. 
Brune, with the division from Italy, made himself 
master of Friburg, General Erlach, who com- 
manded the Bernese troops, i*utired into the strong- 
holds of Fraubrumicn, Gurainen, Laupen, and 
Neueneok. These positions protect Berne on 
every side, whetlier the enemy debouch from 
Soleure or from Friburg. This retreating move- 
ment produced among the Bernese troops the usual 
effect of such a movement upon fanatic and undis- 
ciplined bands. They cried 'Out that they were 
boti'ayed, and massacred their officers, Part of 
them dispersed. Erlach, however, had still about 
liim some of those battalions, diatiiiguislied in all 
the armies of Europe by their discipline and their 
bravery, and a certain number of resolute pea- 
sants. On the 15th Vent6ae (March 5), Brune, 

1 who was on the Friburg road, and Schawemburg 
( on the Soleure road, made a simultaneous attack 
i on the positions of the Swiss army. General Pigeon, 

, who formed Briine’s advanced guard, came to 
close quarters with the position of Neueneck. The 
\ Swiss made an lieroic resistance, and favoured by 
'i the advantage of the ground, stopped the way to 
' our veteran bands of Italy. But at the same mo- 
ment, Schawemburg, who had come from Solo- 
tliurn, took from Erlach the position of Fraiibrun- 
nen, and the city of Berne found itself left unpro- 
tected on one side. The retreat of the Swiss 
became compulsory, and they fell buck in disorder 
upon Berne. The French found heFore the city a 
multitude of fanatic and desperate mountaineers. 
Women and old men came and threw themselves 
upon their bayonets. They were compelled to 
sacrifice with regret these unfortunate wretches, 

‘ who thus to no purpose sought death. The French 
entered Berne. The people of the mountains upheld 
their ancient reputation for valour, but they be- 
. haved with the blind ferocity of the Spanish rab- 
: ble. They again murdered theii* officers, and 
among them the unfortunate Erlach. Steiger, the 
, celebrated chief magistrate (o-coyer) of Berne, the 
head of the Bernese aristocracy, with difficulty 


escaped from the fury of the' faiiatic.s, and lied 
across the mountains of the Obcrluiul to the potty 
cantone and from them into Bavaria. 

The capture of Berne decided the subiuissloii of 
all the groat Swiss cantons. Brune, calleil up, aa 
our generals have so often beon, to bo the founder 
of a republic, thought of coinjiosiiig with tlie 
French part of Switzerland, the Lake of Geneva, 
the Pays de Vaud, part of the canton of Borne, and 
the Valais, a republic which sliouUl be styled t)ie 
Rhodanic. But the Swiss patriots would not liavo 
required a revolution in their own country, but in 
the expectation of two great advantages: the aboli- 
tion of every dependence of one people upon another 
people as superior lords, and the Helvetic unity. 
They wanted to see the abolition of all internal 
tyrannies, and to form themselves into one coin- 
nioii power, by the establishment of a central 
government. Tliey procured the concession that 
an individual republic should be founded out of all 
the parts of Switzerland. A meeting was con- 
voked at Aarnu, for the purpose of there proposing 
the constitution framed at Bdle. The directory 
despatched the ex-conventionalist Lecarlier, to con- 
ciliate the views of the Swiss, and to settle with 
them the establishment of a constitution which 
should be in accordance with their wishes. Some 
relics of opposition were getting up in the small 
mountain cantons of TJri, Giarus, Schwitz, and Ziig. 
The priests and the defeated aristocrats persuaded 
these unfortunate mountaineers that the French 
were coming to outrage their religion, and annul 
their independence. They circulated, among other 
absurd reports, that as Franco was in want <d’ sol- 
diers to fight the English, she meant to press the ro- 
bust youths of Switzerland, to put them on shipboard 
and send them forthwith to the Britisli coasts. 

The French, on enterhig Berne, seized the coffers 
of the government, which is tlie usual and the least 
contested consequence of the right of war, for all tho 
public property of the vanquished government be- 
longs to the victorious government. All these 
petty, ecnnomical, and avaricious states, possessed 
accumulated hoards, Berne had a small treasury, 
which 1ms furnished all the enemies of Franco with 
a never-ending theme of reproach. It has been ' 
rated as high as thirty millions; it was no more 
than eiglit. It has been aeaerted that the sole 
object of France in making war was to possess her- 
self of it, and to devote it to the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, as if she could have sujiposed that the autho- 
rities of Berne would be so improvident as not to 
remove it, and as if it were possible that she should 
plunge into a war and defy the consequences of such 
an invasion, in order to gain eight millions [francs]. 
These absurdities will not bear the slightest exami- 
nation*. A levy was imposed on the members of 
the old aristocracies of Berne, Friburg, Soleure, 
and Zurich, to supply the troops with pay aud 
provisions. 

It was near the end of the winter of I 70 Q (year* 
VI.). Five months had scarcely elapsed since the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, and the situation of Eu- 
rope was already strangely altered ; the republican 
system was daily making fresh invasions: to the 
three republics previously founded by France were 
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now to be adfled two new ones, created witliin two 
months. Euroj^o every where resounded with tlio 
names of Batmian republic^ Ildvdk repuhllOy CUal^ 
pine republiCy Ligurian repuhUcyajid Homan ivpublio. 
Instead of three states, France liad now the control 
of five. She was involved in a now complication of 
business, and had fresh explanations to give to the 
foreign powers. The directory found itself thus 
insensibly carried away with tlie stream. There is 
nothing more ambitious than a systemj itconi^uers 
almost always of itself, and frequently even against 
the will of its originators. 

Wliile the directory was obliged to attend to 
external affairs, the elections afforded it cause 
I for anxiety. Ever since the 10th Fructidor^ there 
had remained in the councils only such deputies as 
the directory had voluntarily left in them, and on 
whom it could rely. They consisted of all those 
who had either desired or had yielded to the violent 
hut necessary measures of that day. Six months 
of tolerable quiet between the executive power and 
the councils had elapsed, and the directory had em- 
ployed them, as we have seen, in negotiations, in 
maritime projects, and in the creation of new 
states. Although there had bcon a great calm, it 
cannot he said that tlie union was perfect; two 
powers having opposite iufieresds cannot long I'e- 
main in perfect unison with each other. 

A new opposition was being formed, composed 
no longer of royalists but of patriots. The render 
must have remarked that, after one party had been 
conquered, the governmout found itself compelled 
to enter into a coniUct with the party who had as- 
slated its operations, becauso the latter became too 
encroaching, and began in its turn to i-ebol. Since 
theOtli Thermidor, the epoch nt which the factions 
become equal in strength, and had begun to be alter- 
nately defeated and victorious, tliepatriots had caused 
a reaction in Germinal and Prairial, and immedi- 
ately after them, the I'oyalista in Venddiniau’e. Since 
Vend^miaire and the institution of the directory, 
the patriots had taken their turn, and had shown 
themselves the most audacious, till the rash attempt 
on tlie camp at Grenelle, Computing from that 
day the royalists had regained the ascendancy, they 
had lost it on the IGtli Fructidor, and it was now 
for the patriots to raise their heads. To charac- 
terize this state.of things, a word was devised, which 
we have seen make its appearance at a later pe- 
riod, that of seesaw (bascule). That was denomi- 
nated a see saw sgsteitif which consists in alternately 
elevatingeitherparty. Thedirectory was reproached 
with adopting this system, and thus being by turns 
the slave of that faction of whose services it availed 
itself. This reproach was unjust; for unless it take 
tho lielm of state with a victorious sword in its i 
hand, no government can destroy all the parties at 
one blow, and govern without them, and independent 
of them. At every change of system, changes in the 
administration have to be made, and those naturally 
are summoned to its assistance who have manifested 
opinions in conformity with the system which has 
triumphed. All the members of the victorious 
party, giving tho rein to their expectations, press for- 
wai’d in a body, beset the government, and are 
ready to attack it if it does not do all that they de- 
sire. All the patriots were stirring, and getting 
the support of the deputies who had voted with the 
directory in the councils. The directory had re- 


sisted many calls of this iinturo, hut had been 
obliged to comply with some. Numerous patriots 
had been appointed cominisbioncrs in the depart- 
ments (prefects), A shoal of others were preparing 
to seize the opportunity of the elections to gain an 
entry into the legislative body. The authorities 
recently nominated gave them a good opportunity 
for advancing themselves. 

Besidesthenewoppoaition, composed ofall thepa- 
triots who wished to nmlee the 18th Fructidor serve 
their turn, another had formed, which styled itself 
constitutional. This opposition made its appear- 
ance anew; it pretended to have uu bias either to 
the royalists or to the patriots; it affected indepen- 
dence, moderation, and attachment to the written 
law; it comprehended men who, without being 
carried down by the stream of party, had personal 
causes for discontent. Some had not been able to 
obtain an embassy, n step in promotion, or a con- 
tract for a relation ; others had missed the place 
vacant in the directory by a few votes. Nothing is 
more common than this sort of discontent under a 
new government, recently eatablished, composed, of 
men who were hut the other day in the station of 
mere citizens. It is said that hereditary office is a 
curb to ambition, and reasonably so if limited to 
places of a particular cicscriptiun. Nothing can 
equal the importunity displayed towards men who 
wevQ yestex'day your equals. You have liclped to 
appoint them, or perhaps you fool that they are 
above you merely by the accident of a few votes; it 
seems as if you had a right to ask for and have 
evei'y thing of them. The directory, without in- 
tending it, had made a great number of mulcontonts 
among the deputies who were formerly called direc- 
torialists, and whom tlieir assistance afforded in 
Fnictidoi’, had rendered it extremely difficult to 
satisfy. One of Bonaparte’s brothers, Lucion, re- 
turned by Corsica to the five hundred, had ranged 
himself in this constitutional opposition, nob that he 
had any reason for personal diacontentj hut because 
he affected to act the same part as his brother, and 
assumed tho part of censor of the government. 
This was the attitude tlmt seemed most consistent 
to a family that sought to dwell apart. Lucien was 
intelligent, and endowed with a remarkable talent 
for'public oratory. He there showed off with great 
effect, suiTOunded as he was by tho halo of his 
brother’s glory. Joseph had I’eturned to Paris ever 
since lie left Rome; lie there maintained great state, ' 
and received a great number of generals, deputies, 
and eminent pemons. The two brothers, Joseph 
and Lucion, could thus do many things, fnim which 
good taste and his great reserve excluded the ge- 
neral. 

However, if public opinion, which for six mouths 
past had been nearly uniform, now began to exhibit 
various shades, no striking difference was ns yet 
perceptible ; cautious behaviour and mutual ro- 
spect prevailed in tlie councils, and every measure 
iutroduced by the directory was caxTied by immense 
majorities. 

Every thing indicated that the elections of the 
year VI. would he in favour of the patriots. They 
now ruled supreme in. France and in all the new 
republics. The ,dii^ectory had determined to em- 
ploy all legal means to avoid being overrun with 
them. Its cominisaioners issued moderate circu- 
lars, which contained exliortatious hut no threats. 
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At any rate, tlic dii’cctory bad not at its diaposal 
any of those ascendancies or infamous tricks devised 
in our days for carrying elections as parties in power 
might please. In the elections of the year V. some 
assenihlies wore divided, and to avoid violence, a 
portion of the elector.^ had gone and voted apart. 
This example was proposed in the electoral absem- 
blies of tliia year; political schisms were very pre- 
valent, and in almost every locality the electors in 
the minority alleged some infraction of the law, oi* 
some violence exercised towards them, as a pretext 
for aaseinbliiig apart, and making their particular 
elections. It is right to observe, that in many de- 
partments the patriots comported themselves with 
their accustomed turbulence, and legally justified 
the withdrawal of their opponents. In some of the 
absemblies it was the patriots who were in a mino- 
rity, and who seceded ; but almost every wlier© 
they had a majority, because the mass of the po- 
pulation, who was opposed to them, and, who h.ad 
thronged to the elections of the year V. and of the 
year VI., now iubiinidated by the 18 th Fructidor, 
had, as it were, withdra\vu from public affairs, 
and durst no longer take any part therein. In 
Purls, the agitation was very great; thei*e were two 
assemblies, on© at the Oratoire, composed entirely 
of patriots, and comprehending at least six hundred 
electors; the other at the Institute, composed of 
moderate republicans, and amounting to no more 
than two hundred and seventy-eight electors. Tlie 
latter made an excellent selection, 

The ehcLioua, in general, had been doubled. 
Already the inalconteiitis, the lovers of novelty, 
those who, from all sorts of motives, wished to mo- 
dify the existing order of things, cried, ThU will 
never do ; after having not up an 18 fA Fructidor 
against the rogalisti^ we shall he obliged to get up an^ 
other against the patriots. Already they circulated 
reports that the constitution was about to be changed; 
a proposition to that effect was even made to the 
directory, who peremptorily rejected it. 

Different courses had to be taken with regard to 
the elections. In acting upon strict piincipTes, the 
councils must sanction the elections made by the 
majorities ; otherwise the consequence would be 
that tho minorities, by seceding, would have 
power of gaining the day, and carrying the 
nominations. Riots and illegal proceedings might 
be a reason for annulling the selection made by the 
majorities, but not foi- adopting the choice of the 
ininoritics. The patriots in the councils strongly 
maintained this opinion, because their party having 
shown a far greater number at almost all the as- 
semblies, they would then have gained their point. 
But the mass of the two councils were by no means 
anxious to help them to gain their cause, and two 
I expedients were proposed, cither to choose between 
the nominations made by the seceding assemblies, 
or to make a new 10 th Fructidor. This last mea- 
sure was not to be thought of; the former was by 
far the milder and much moro natural course. It 
was adopted. Almost every where the elections 
of the patriots were annulled, and those of their 
. adversaries confirmed. The elections made in 
Pan's, in the assembly of the Institute, though it 
contained only two hundred and twenty-eight elec- 
tors, while that at the Oratoire comprehended six 
hundred, were approved of. In spite of this system, 
however, the new third brought an effectual rein- 


forcement to the pafriotie iiarly in tlio two emuicils. 
That party was highly inconsed at the expudiont 
adopted for excluding the men of its olioic{‘, and 
became somewhat mure impatient ngiiiiist the direc- 
tory. 

A new director had to bo elected. The ballot 
designated Francois (of Nouf-ch.itenu) as the inem- 
bex' going out. He was succeeded by Treilhard,oue 
of our jdenipotentiaries at Rudstadt. Treilhard 
entertained precisely the same opinions as Larevel- 
lierc, Kewbeli, and Merlin. He introduced no 
change in the spirit of the directory. lio was an 
honest man, well acquainted with the forms of bu- 
siness. Tims tliere were in the government four 
sincere republicans, voting absolutely alike, and 
coinbiuing intelligence with integrity. Treilhard 
was succeeded at Rastadt by Jean Debry, formerly 
a member of the legislature and of the national 
convention. 

Since the parties had been obliged, by the esta- 
blishment of the constitution of the year III. to 
struggle within the narrow space of a constitution, 
the scenes in the interior had attracted less notice. 
Since the 18 th Fructidor, iu particular, the tribune 
had lost much of its importaiuvi. Every body was 
intent upon what was doing abroad. The great in- 
fluence of the republic in Europe, her singular and 
multiplied relations with foreign powers, her train 
of republics, the revolutions which she was every 
where effecting, her designs against England, solely 
absorbed public attention. Ilow would France 
address herself to attack her rival, and strike her 
8 evei*c blows as she had already inflicted on Aus- 
tria 1 Such was tho question that peoplo put to 
themselves. The public were so familiarized with 
hardy plans and extraordinary enterprises, that the 
ci’ossmg the channel seemed a mere matter of 
course. Friends and 61100116.8 of England alike 
conceived her to be in extreme jeopardy. She her- 
self considered that she was seriously exposed, and 
mad© extraordinary efforts for defencltng liersolf. 
The wliofe world had its eyes fixed on the straits of 
Calais. 

Bonaparte, whose thoughts wereaipon Egypt, in 
the same way he had two years previously thought 
of Italy, indeed in the mode in which he thought of 
every thing, that is, with irresistible impulse, bad 
submitted his plan to tli© directory, who at this 
moment was engaged in discussing its practica- 
bility. Those great geniuses who haiv© consulted 
tile map of the world, have all turned theirthoughts 
towards Egypt. We may mentioix three, Albu- 
querque, Leibnitz, and Bonapai'te. Albuquerque 
had been impressed with the idea that the Portu- 
guese, who had just opened a way to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, might be stripped of that im- 
portant commercial monopoly, if proper u'se were 
made of the Nile aud the lied Sea. Tima he con- 
ceived the gigantic idea of diverting the* course of 
the Nile, and bxnnging it into the Red Sea, eo as to 
render that way for ever impracticable, and secure 
theindia trade to the Portuguese foreverafter. Vain 
foresight of genius, that would seek to create a perpe- 
tuity iu a changeful aud shifting world 1 Had Albu- 
querque^s plan been successful, the benefit of his 
labours would have been reaped by the Dutch, and 
subsequently by the English, Under Ijouia XIV., the 
great Leibnitz, whose mind was most comprehen- 
sive, addressed a memorial to the French monareb, 
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Lhc conservation of the fortified pofitSj briclgeB) nnd 
tttei da pont^ the fate of the nionaaterica, and of tke 
greater nuhiUty on the left bank, the payment 
of the deljts of tlie coiiiitrieH coded to France, 
and how the laws against emigrants were to be 
enforced in them, «Sic. &.c. These were ques- 
tions whicli it was difficult to resolve, putting 
German tardiness out of the question. 


Such was the state of the continont. The horizon 
seemed somewhat clearer, and Boiuijinrto at length 
obtained pennission to sot out for Toulon. It was 
settled that M. de Talleyrand should start imino- 
diately afterwards for Constantinople, in order to 
gain the nseent of the Porte to the expedition of 
Egypt. 
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BortAPARTE avrived at Toulon on the 20th Flovfial, 
year VI. (May 0th, 1790). His presence cheered 
tile army, which had exhibited some discontent in 
the apprehension that he would not be at the head 
of the expedition. Tliis was tlie old army of Italy. 
It was well provided for, covered with glory, and 
one might say of it tliat its /urtuiie teas made. Hence 
Its zeal for war was not so groat, indeed it required 
all the zeal with which the general inspired it, to 
induce it to go on eliipboard, and prooeed to an 
unknown destination. Nevcrtholes.s, on seeing him 
at Toulon, it exlilbltod the utmost entliusiasm. The 
array had not seen liim for eiglit months. Bona- 
parte, witliout acquainting his army of its destina- 
tion, puhlislied the following proclamation : — 

“ Soldiers ! 

“ You are one of tlie wings of tlie anny_ of Eng- 
l.and, you have gained warlike experience in moun- 
tains, in plains, and at sieges; it still remains for 
you to earn some experience in a naval battle. 

“ The Homan legions, whom you liave aometiraes 
imitated but never yet equalled, combated Carthage 
by turns on the sen, and on the plains of Zama. 
Victory never forsook tliem, bec.mse they were 
constantly brave, patient in eiubiriug fatigue, well 
disciplined, and in unity witli themselves. 

“ Soldiers, the eyes of Europe are upon you ! 
You have great destiiiios to fulfil, battles to figlit, 
dangers and hra'dsliips to simmount; you will do 
more tlian you liave yet done for the prosperity of 
your country, the linppiness of inaukind, and your 
own glory. 

1 “ Soldiers, seamen, infantry, artillery, cavalry, be 

unanimous : recollect that on the day of battle you 
liave to rely upon one anotlier. 

“ Soldiers, seamen, you liave hitherto been neg- 
lected; now the greatest solicitude of the republic 
is for you. You will be wortliy of the army of wliich 
you form a pai't. 

" The genius of liberty, which has made the re- 
pulilic from her hirtli tlie arbitress of Europe, 
decrees that she shall assume this character before 
the most remote seas and nations.” 

It was impossible to proclaim a great enterprise 
in a more distinguished manner, and at the same 
time leave it in the mystery in which it was in- 
tended to he involved. 

The squadron of admiral Drueya consisted of 


thirteen sail of the line, of which one of 120 guns, 
(this was the Orient, which was to carry the ad- 
miral and the commander-in-ohief), two of 80, and 
ten of 74. There wove besides two Venetian ships 
of 64 guns, six Venetian and eight French frigates, 
seventy-two hrigs, cutters, luggers, gun-boats, and 
small vessels of all sorts. The transport ships 
assembled at Toulon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita 
Veccliia, amounted to four hundred. Tliero were 
thus five hundred sail, whioli were to float at onoo 
upon the Mediterranean. Never before had such 
an armament appeared at sea. Tlie fleet carried 
about forty thousand men of all arms, and ten thou- 
sand seamen. It had water for one month, and 
provisions for two. 

This fleet set sail on the 30th Flor&l (May 
19th), amid the thunders of the oiiniioii, and die 
cheers of the whole army. Violent gales did sonic 
damage to a frigate on leaving the port. The same 
galea caused such loss to Nelson, who was cruising 
witli tlu’ce sail of the line, that he was obliged to 
bear up for the islands of St. Plorre to refit. He 
was thus kept at a distance from tlie French fleet, 
and did not witness its departure. The Fleet first 
sailed for Genoa, to join the convoy collected in that 
port, under the command of general Baraguai- 
d’Hilliers. It then steered for Corsica, to rejoin 
the convoy at Ajaccio, eomraaiided by Vauhois, and 
afterwai-da proceeded into tlie Bay of Naples, to join 
the convoy of Civita Veccliia, under the command 
of Desaix. Bonaparte’s intention was to stop at 
Malta, and there make by the way a bold at- 
tempt, the succe.s.s of wliich ho had long since en- 
deavoured to secure by secret intrigues. He meant 
to make himself master of that island, which, 
cominaiidiiig the navigation of the Mediterranean, 
became important to Egypt, and could not fail soon 
to fall into the hands of tlio English, unless they 
were anticipated. The order of the Knights of 
Malta was like all the institutions of the middle 
ages. It had lost sight of the origin of its institu- 
tion, and consequently possessed neither its former 
dignity or strength. It was nothing else than an 
abuse of an institution, and profitable only to those 
who were coiieerned in it. The knights possessed 
considerable estates in Spain, Portugal, France, 
Italy, and Germ.niy, conferred on tliein by the 
piety of good Catholics, in order to protect the 
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Christians going on pilgrimage to the IToly Land. 
Now that tlioro had coaaed to be pilgrimages of 
this kind, tho duty of the kniglita was to protect the 
Cliri.4tian nations against the Sallee Rovers, and 
to destroy the infamoiia system of piracy that in- 
fe.sted the Mediterranean. The property of tho 
order was sufficient to maintain a considerable 
naval force; but the Icnights toolc no pains what- 
ever to foi*m ono; they had but two or three old 
frigates, that never saw tho outside of the port, 
and a few galleys, that went to give and receive 
entertainments in the porta of Italy. The baiiiifa 
and the commanders, dispersed over all Chris- 
tendom, consumed in luxury and indolence the 
revenues of the order. Tliere was not a single 
knight who had ever fought against the Sallee 
Rovers. Besides, all feeling of interest for the 
order was extinct. In France, the Icnights* posses- 
sions had been appropriated by the government, 
and Bonaparte had also caused them to be sci'^ed 
in Italy, without a single remonstrance being made 
on their behalf. We have seen that Bouapartehad 
already taken care to form secret connexions in 
Malta. He had gained over some of the knights, 
and he purposed to intimidate them by a bold 
stroke, and to make them surrender, for he had 
neither time or means fur a regular attack against 
a forti'e.S8 reputed to l)e impregnable. The order, 
which had fur some time forebodings of the dangers 
to which it was e.xposed, on seeing the French 
squadrons scouring the Mediterranean, had placed 
itself under the protection of tlio omperor, Paul I. 

Doiiai)ai’tQ made great efforts to rejoin the divi- 
sion from Civita Vecchia; but ho could only join 
it at Malta. The five hundred French sail 
came in siglit of the island on the 2Lst Prairial 
(June 9), twenty-two days after leaving Touhm. 

' This bight caused great consternation in the city of 

, Malta. Bonaparte, iu order to havo a pretext for 
stopping there, and for picking a quarrel, applied to 
the grand master for leave to take in water. The 
grand master, Ferdinand de Hompesch, replied by 
a peremptory refusal, alleging that the rules of the 
order foi’bade the entry of more than two ships 
belonging to belligerent powers. The English hud 
been received in a far different manner wlien they 
had made their appearance. Bonaparte said that 
thiswas'a proof of the most marked ill-will, and 
immediately ordered a lauding to be effected. On 
the following day, the 22d Prairial (June 10th), the 
French troops lauded ou the island, and com- 
pletely invested La Valetta, which contains a popu- 
lation of nearly thirty thousand souls, and is one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe. Bonaparte 
ordered artillery to be landed, for tlie purpose of 
cannonading the forts. The knights retuimed his 
fire, but very feebly. They resolved to make a 
sally, but a great number of them were taken. 
The confusion extended itself to the inside of the 
fortress. Several knights, Frenchmen by birth, 
declared that they could not fight against their 
countrymen. Some of them were thrown into 
dungeons. The ounsternatiou was general, and the 
Inhabitants were for n surrender. The grand 
master, who possessed little energy, and recollected 
the generosity of the conqueror of Rivoli at Man- 
tua, thought only^,of' protecting his own interest 
from destruction, enlarged one of the French 
knights whom he had thrown into prison, and sent 
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hint to Bonaparte to negotiate. The treaty was 
soon concluded. The knights aurrundered to France 
the sovereignty of Malta and its depoiulcnt islands: 
in return France jiromised her interforonce at the 
conference of IListadt to obtain for tho grand master 
a principality in Germany, in default of which she 
promised him a life annuity of throe hundred 
thousand francs, and a compensation of six lum- 
dred thousand francs in ready monej’, She granted 1 
to each knight of French birth a pension of j 
seven hundred francs, and one thousand for those 
of sixty years of age; she protnised her mediation 
with a view that those of other nations might 
be put in possession of the estates belonging to the 
order in their respective cuiinti'ies, yucU >verc 
the conditions by means of which France gained 
possession of the best harbour in the Moditerra- 
iiean, and one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world. Nothing short of the ascendancy Bona- 
parte bad acquired could have obtained it without 
fighting ; all that was requisite for this purpose 
was Ills venturing to lose some days there, with 
the EngliBh close after him. Caffarelli-Dufalga, ns 
witty as he was brave, when he went over the 
place, the fortifications of which he greatly ndmu’ed, 
facetiously said^ “/U fortunaU there icas some- 
hod}/ in the place to let us in.” 

Bonaparte left Vaubois at Malta with a garrison 
of three thousand men. He placed RegnaiiU (of 
Jeau-Saint d’Angely) therein quality of civil com- 
missioner. Ho made all the administrative regu- 
latiojis th.at were necessary for tlio cstablisliracnt 
of the municipal system in the island, and set sail 
immediately to steer for the coast of Egypt. 

II© weighed anchor on the 1st Moasidor (June 
19), after a stay of ten days. Tho main thing now 
was, to escape falling in with the English. Nelson, 
having refitted at the islands of Saiut-Pierro, had 
obtained from lord Saint- Vincent a reinforcement 
of ten sail of the line and several frigates, which 
formed a squadron of thirteen sail of tho line and 
some vessels of lower rate, lie had returned on 
the 13th Prairial (1st Juno) off Toulon, but the 
French squadron had been gone twelve days. He 
liad run from Toulon to the roads of Tagliamun, 
and from tho roads of Tagliamon to Naples, where 
he had arrived on the 2d Messidor (20th June), at 
the very moment when Bonaparte was leaving 
Malta. Receiving intelligence that the French 
had been seen off Malta, he follo^^ed with the in- 
tention of attacking them, if he cf^uld but overtake 
them. 

The French on board the whole squadron were 
ready for battle. Tim pobsihility oi the English 
coming up with them presented itsfdf to every body, 
but excited no alarm. Btmaparte had distributed 
in each ship of the line five hundred picked men, 
who were daily exercised in working the guns, 
and at Uie head of whom was one of those generals 
60 accustomed to stand fire under his command. 
He had made it a principle in maritime tactics, 
that each ship was to have but one object in view, 
that of getting close to another, fighting with, and 
hoarding her. Orders were issued in consequence, 
and he reckoned upon the bravery of the jncked 
men distributed on board the ships. These pre- 
cautions taken, he calmly steered for Egypt. Tiiis 
man, who, according to absurd detractors, fearc'^ 
the dangers of the sea, coolly exposed himself to 
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tho chaiici}9 of fortiino amidst the English squa- 
drons, and actually liad tlie harcliliood to spend 
some days iit Malta to conquer that island. A 
light-hearted feeling presvallcd on board the fleet; 
uone of them precisely knew v/hlther they were 
[foiiig, but the secret began to transpire, and they 
waited with iiupatienca to got sight of the sliores 
which they were going to conquer. Of an even- 
ing, tho men of science and the general officers on 
board the Jj^Orient joined the commander-in-chief, 
and there commenced the ingenious and learned 
discussions of the Institute of Egypt. At one mo- 
ment, the English squadron was only a few leagues 
distant from the immense French convoy, and 
neither pai'ty was aware of it. Nelson, beginning 
to suppose that the French were bound for Egypt, 
set sail for Alexandria, and got thither before 
them; but not finding them there, he flew to the 
DardaueUeSj to endeavour to meet with them 
there. By singular good fortune, the French ex- 
pedition did not come in eight of Alexandria till 
two days afterwards, the 13th Mesaidor (July lat). 

It wa.s very nearly six weeks since it Iiad get sail 
fikun Toulon. 

Bonaparte immediately despatched a messenger 
to find out the French consul. He learned that 
the Ejiglish had made their appearance two days 
boforo, and Buppoaing tlicm to be close at hand, he 
resolved not to lose an instant in attempting to 
gain a lauding, Tliere was no gaining an entiwice 
into the harbour of Alcxandlda, for the jdaco 
appeared disposed to defend itself : he had there* 
fore to go some way further down on the neigW- 
houring const, at a creek called tho Marabou’s, 

It was blowing hard, and the sea broke with fury 
over tho reefs on the shore. The day was far 
advanced. Bonaparte gave the signal, and made 
up liis mind to go on shore immediately. He was 
tho first who got into a long boat. The soldiers 
loudly insisted on accompanying him. The boats ! 
were now being let do^vn, but the sea ran so high 
ihat they were in danger of being dashed every 
momeju against each other. At length, with 
great hazards, they got to land. At that moment 
[ a s.ail appeared on the horizon; it was supposed to 
I bo an English sail. “ 0 Fortune,'” e.'cclaimed Bona- 
parte, “eZoai t/iou me? Why, I only icant Jive 
daiji F Fortune had not deserted him, it wad but 
a French frigate about to join them. There was 
great difficulty experienced in landing four or five 
thousand men that evening and night. Bonaparte 
resolved to march forthwith for Alexandria, in 
order to surprise the place, and not to allow the 
Turks time to make preparations for defence. 
Marching orders were given. Not a single horse 
was yot landed; the staff, Bonaparte, and Caffa- 
X'clli liimself, notwitlist.anding liis wooden leg, 
had to go four or five leagues over the sands, 
and came at daybreak within sight of Alexan- 
dria. 

That aucienfe city, Alexander’s daughter, no 
longer possessed its magnificoiit edifices, its in- 
numerable houses, and its immense population. 
Three-fourths of it were in ruins. The Turks, the 
wealthy Egyptians, and the European merchants, 
dwelt in the modern town, which was the only part 
preserved. A few Arab.s lived among the ruins of 
the ancient city, an old wall, flanked by towers, en- 
, closed the new and the old town, and all around 


nothing wiis visiijle but those sands whieli in 
Egypt advance >v)icrcver civilization recedes; 

The four thousand Frcncli led by Bonaparte 
arrived there at daybreak. Upon this sandy boaeli 
they met with no one save a few Arabs, who, after 
ft few musket-shotfi, sheltered themselves in the 
desert. Bonaparte divided hia men into threo 
columns: Bon, with the first, marched on the 
right towards the Rosetta gate; Kldber, with the 
second, marched in the centre towards the Pillnr 
gate; Menou, with the third, advanced on the left 
towards the Catacombs gate. The Arabs and the 
TiU’ka, very good soldiers, were behind a wall, and 
kept lip ft steady fire, but the French ascended with 
scaling ladders, and got over tho old wall. Kldber 
was the first who fell, struck by a ball on tlie fore- 
head. The Arabs were driven from ruin to ruin, 
up to the new town. The battle was about to be 
continued from street to 'street, and to become 
sanguinary, when a Turkish captain served as a 
mediator for negotiating an arrangement. Bona- 
pai'te declared that ho had not come to plunder the 
country, or to take it from the Grand Signior, but 
merely to free it from the domination of the 
Mamelukes, and to revenge the outrages they had 
committed against France. Ho promised that the ] 
authorities of the country should bo upheld, that 
the ceremonies of religion should continue to be 
performed as theretofore, that property should be 
respected, &c. Upon these terms, tlie resistance 
ceased: that same day tho French were innaters 
of Alexandria. In the mean time, the rest of tlio 
army had effected their lauding. Tho next thUig 
to be done was to place the squadron in ecnio placo 
of shelter, either in tlie harbour or in oiio of the 
neighbouring roads; to form at Alexandria an ad- 
ministration adapted to tho manners of the coun- 
try; and to settle upon a plan of invasion fm* 
gaining possession of Egypt. At present, tlie 
dangers of the sea and meeting with tho Englisli 
were over; tlie greatest obstacles were Burmonuted 
with that success which seems always to accom- 
pany the youth of a great man. 

Egypt, on which we had just effected our land- 
ing, is a country tlie most peculiar', tho best situ- 
ated, and one of the most fertile in the world. Its 
[geographical] position every one knows. Africa 
is connected with Asia by an isthmus a few leagues 
across, called the Isthmus of Suez, and wliich, if 
cut through, would furnish a cominuiwcation from 
the Mediterranean to the Indian Sea, and dispense 
with the necessity of sailors in future doubling by a 
long voyage and in stormy weather tho Capo of 
Good Hope. Egypt is situated parallel with the 
Red Sea and the Lsthmua of Suez. She is mis* 
tress of that isthmus. It was this country through 
which, in tlie time of the ancients and in the 
middle ages, during the prosperity of the Vene- 
tians, the conimnrce of India flowed. Such is its 
situation between the East and the "West. Its 
physical constitution and form are not less extraor- 
dinary. The Nile, one of the largest rivers in 
the world, takes its rise in the mountains of 
Abyssinia, runs six hundred leagues through tho 
dcberts of Africa, then enters, or rather falls into, 
Egypt, throwing itself down the cataracts of Syene, 
and, after a course of two hundred leagues more, 
falls into the sea. The banks of the Nila form tho 
whole of Egypt. It is a valley two hundred leagues 
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in length, and iivc or six in breadth. On either 
Bide it is bordered by an expanse of sand. Several 
chains of mountains, low, dry, and rugged, make 
a imdancholy break to these sauds, and throw 
something of a shadow over their vast extent. 
Some of these niountatus separate the Nile from 
the Red Sea, others divide this river from the 
great deaert, in vvbieh tliey disappear to the ej'e. 
Oil the left bank of the Nile, at a certain distance 
ill the desert, wind two strips of land capable of 
cultivation, which form a contrast to the sands, 
and are covered witli some verdure. These arc 
the oasfis, a kind of islands where vegetation exists 
amidst an expanse of sand. There are two, the 
great and the little. An effort of man, by divert- 
ing thither a branch of the Nile, would convert 
them into fertile provinces. Fifty leagues from 
the aea, the Nile divides into two branches, which 
fall, at the distance of sixty leagues one from the 
other, into tlie Mediterranean, tlie one at Rosetta, 
the other at Damietta. The Nile was once known 
to have seven mouths. They are still to be traced, 
but only two of them are now navigable. The tri- 
angle formed by its two great branches and the 
soa measures sixty leagues at its base and fifty on 
the sides. It is called the Delta. It is the moat 
fertile part of Egypt, because it is the best watered 
and most intersected by canals. The country is 
divided into three parts: the Delta or Lower 
Egypt, which is called Bahiroh ; Middle Egypt, 
called Westauiehj and Upper Egypt, called the 
Said, 

The trade winds constantly blow- 

ing from north to south, during the mouths of May, 
June, and July, carry with tliem all the clouds 
formed at the mouth of the Nile, entirely prevent 
their making a stay in that ever serene country, 
and convey them towards the mountaiua of Abys- 
sinia. There these clouds gather, descend iu 
rain, during the mouths of July, A.ugust, aud Sep- 
tember, and produce that celebrated phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, Thus this land re- 
ceives from the overflowings of the river that 
moisture which is not impai'ted to it from the hea- 
vens. It never rains; and the marshes of the 
Delta, which woul(jl he pestilential beneath the sky 
of Europe, iu Egypt never occasion a single fever. 
The Nile, after its inundation, leaves a fertile mud, 
which is tlie only soil that can be cultivtated on its 
banks, and produces those abundant harvests which 
of old were appropriated to the subsistence of 
Rome. The farther the inundation extends, the 
gi’eater is the extent of the soil fit for cultivation. 
The owners of this soil, leveUed every year by the 
waters, divide them among themselves every year 
by measurement. Heuce land-surveying is an 
important art in Egypt. Canals might be made a 
means of extending the inundation, which would 
also have the advantage of diminishing the rapidity 
of the waters, of malting them stay a longer time, 
and of diffusing fertility at the expense of the 
desert. No where else would the labour of man be 
productive of more salutary effects; no where else 
would civilization be more desirable. The Nile 
and the desert hold divided sway in Egypt, and it 
is civilization that would furnish the Nile with the 
means of conc^uering the desert, aud causing it to 
recede. It is believed that Egypt formerly sup- 
ported twenty millions of inhabitants, exclusive of 
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the Romans; it could hardly subsist three millioiis 
of souls when the French arrived there. 

The inundation is over about September. Then 
it is that field labour commences. In October, No- 
vember, January, aud February, the country iu 
Egypt exliiblts a delicious spectacle of fertility and 
luxuriance. It is then covered with the richest 
crops, enamelled with flowei’s, and depasturing 
immense herds and flocks. In March, the summer 
heats begin; the earth gapes in such deep clefts, 
that it is sometimes dangerous to travel on horse- 
back. Agricultural labour at this Lime terminates. 
The Egyptians have by that time got in all the 
productions of the year. Besides corn, Egypt pro- 
duces the best rice, the finest vegetables, sugar, 
indigo, senna, cassia, carbonate of soda, flax, hemp, 
cotton, and all tliese in marvellous abundance. 
Egypt produces no oil, but this it obtains on the 
opposite coasts of Greece; neither does it grow 
tobacco or coffee, but these it finds by its side in 
Syria and Arabia. It is also devoid of wood, for 
vegetation on a larger scale cannot protrude roots 
a sufficient depth of soil in the annual mud de- 
posited by the Nile upon a sandy substratum, A 
few sycamores and palms are the only trees of 
Egypt. For want of fuel, the inliabitauta burn 
cow-dung. Egypt rears immense herds. Poultry 
of every description swarms there. Egypt pos- 
sesses those beautiful horses, ’so celebnited all over 
the world for their beauty, their spirit, and their 
familiarity with their masters; and also that useful 
boast, the camel, ablo to supply itself at one time 
with food and drink for several days, whose foot 
sinks without fatigue in the moving sands, and 
serves like a living ship for crossing th^ sandy 
sea. 

Every year there arrive at Cairo prodigious 
caravans, who meet lilic fleets on both sides of the 
desert. Some come from Syria aud Arabia, others 
from Africa and the coasts of Barboi’y. They are 
importers of every production peculiar to the coun- 
tries of the sun, gold, ivory, feathers, inimitable 
shawls, perfumes, gums, spiues of all kinds, coffee, 
tobacco, wood, and slaves. Cairo becomes a mag- 
nificent emporium of the most exquisite productions 
of the globe, such as tlio mighty genius of the people 
of the west can never imitate, because it is the sun 
which bestows them, and which their delicate taste 
will always make them covet. Thus the trade of 
India is the only one to which the progress of na- 
tions will never put an end, There would, there- 
fore, be no necessity for making Egypt a military 
station, for tlie purpose of violently putting an 
end to the English trade with India, all that would 
be required for this purpose would be the es- 
tablishment of a grand commercial depository, en- 
joying personal safety, laws, aud European commo- 
dities, to draw thither the wealth of the world. 

The population of Egypt is, like the towns that 
cover it, an assemblage of the wrecks of sevez'al na- 
tions. The Copts, the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, 
the Arabs, who conquered Egypt from the Copts, and 
the Turks, the conquerors of the Arabs; such are 
the races whose degenerate remains lead a wretched 
life in a land of which they are unworthy. On tlie 
arrival of the French, the Copts amounted at most to 
two hundred thousand. Poor, contemned, and brutal- 
ized, they had devoted themselves, like all the pro- 
scribed classes, to the most ignoble employments. 
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Tho Arabs formed almost the entire mass of the 
population. They were descendants of the fellow 
warriors of the prophet. Their condition was 
infinitely varied; some of Ifigb birth, carrying bade 
their pedigree to Mahomet himself, great landed 
proprietors, possessing some traces of Arabian 
laiowledge, combining with nobility the functions 
of the priesthood and the niagistivacy, were, under 
the title of Sheiks, the real grandees of Egypt. In 
the Divans, they represented the country, when its 
tyrants wish to address themselves to it; in the 
Mostiiiea they formed a sort of uiuveraitiea, in which 
they taught the religion and the morality of the 
Koran, and a little philosophy «'ind jurisprudence. 
Tile great mosque of Jemil-Azar was the first 
learned and religious body in the East. Next to 
these grandees came tfic smaller land-owners, 
composing the second aud moro numerous class of 
the Arabs; then the lowest orders of the popular 
tinn, who had sunk into the state of absolute Helots. 
These last were hired peasants, cultivating the land 
by the name of fellahs, and living in distress and 
abject poverty. There was a fourth class of Arabs, 
namely, the Bedouins or wandering Arabs ; these 
would never attach themselves to the soil j they were 
the children of the desert. Mounted on horses or 
camels, driving before tlvem numerous herds of 
cattle, they wandered about seeking pasturage in 
the Oases, or coming iiimually to sow the strips of 
land capaljle of cultivation, situated on the borders 
of Egypt. Their occupation was to escort caravans, 
or to lend their camels for the purposes of convey- 
ance. But like faithless robbers, they frequently 
jjlundcred the merchants whom they escorted, or 
to whom they lent their camels. Sometimes, even 
violating the hospitality granted to them on the 
borders of the land capable of cultivation, they fell 
upon tho valley of the Nile, which, five leagues in 
breadth, was easy of access, plundered the villages, 
and remounting their horses, carried ofi* their booty 
into tlie heart of the desert. Turkish negligence 
left their ravages almost always unpunished, aud 
made iio greater struggle against the robbers of the 
desert, than 5t would to fight against the sands. 
These wandering Arabs, divided into tribes on both 
aides of the valleyq aiuoiiiited to one hundi’ed or 
one hundred and tw’enty thousand, and could 
fui’niah from twenty to twenty-five thousand horse, 
brave indeed, but only fit to hai’ass an onemy, not 
I to fight with him. 

The third and last race was that of the Turks; 
but this race was hardly more numerous th.an the 
Copts, that is to say, it amounted to about two Inin- 
dred thousand individuals at the most. This race 
was divided into Turks and Mamelukes. The 
Turks, who had come since the last conquest of the 
sultans of Constantinople, were almost .all enrolled 
in the list of the janizai’ies; but it is well knowu 
that in general they got their names inscribed in 
those lists merely that they might enjoy the privi- 
leges of janizaries, and that a very small number’ of 
them were really in tlie service. Very few of them 
composed the military force, of tho pacha. This 
pacha, sent from Constantinople, was the sultan’s 
representative in Egypt; but escorted only by a few 
janizaries, he found his authority enfeebled by the 
very precautions which sultan Selim had formerly 
taken to preserve -it. That sultan, judging that 
from its remoteueBS Egypt' might be able to escape 


from tho dominion of Constaiitinojdo, and that a 
clover and ambitious pacha might thoro create an 
independent empire, had doviacd a counterpoiao by 
iii.stitntiiig a Mameluke soldiery. But ns it is im- 
possible to conquer those physical conditions which 
render one country dependent or iudcpoiuloiit of 
another, instead of the paelm, it was the Mainu- 
hikes who had rendered .themselves iiidopoinh'nt of 
Constantinople and masters of Egypt. The Mame- 
lukes were slaves purchased in Circassia. Scloeted 
from among tho handsomest cliildren of the Cau- 
casus, carried yemng to Egypt, brought up in igno- 
rance of their origin, aud in tho jiractice of and 
taste for arms, they became the bravest and most 
agile horsemen in the world. Tliey considered it 
an honour to be without family, to have been bought 
at a Idgh price, and to be handsome and brave. 
They had twenty-four beys, who 'were their owners 
and their chiefs. These beys had each of them five 
or six hundred Mamelukes. It was a herd of which 
they had the burden of feeding, and which they be- 
queathed sometimes to a son, but more frequently 
to a favourite Mameluke, who became bey in bis 
turn. Every Mameluke was served by two fellahs. 
The entire band consisted of nearly twelve thou- 
sand horse, served by twenty-four thousand IJchds. 
They were the real masters and tyrants of the 
country. They lived either on the produce of the 
lands belonging to tho boys, or on the revenua 
arising from the numerous taxes imposod in every 
possible form. Tho Copts, whom we have already 
described as engaged in the moat ignoble occupa- 
tions, were their tax-gatliorcrs, their spies, tlioir 
men of business; for the brutided part of society is 
always under tho subjection of tljo stroiigoat. Tlio 
twenty-four beys, equal by right, were not so in 
fact. They made war upon one another, and the 
strongest, subduing the rest, poseesaod a sove- 
reignty for life. He was entirely indopendont of 
the paelm represonting the sultan of Constanti- 
nople, allowed him at most a sort of nullity at Cairo, 
and frequently refused him the 7/«n, or land tax, 
win'cli, representing the right of conquest, belonged 
to the Porte, 

Egypt was, therefore, an absolute feudality, like 
that of Europe in the middle ages. It exhibited at 
once a conqi^ered people; a conquering soldiery, 
in rebellion against its sovereign; and lastly, au an- 
cient brutified class, in subjection to, and hired by 
the stronger. 

Two beys, superior to the others, bore sway in 
Egypt at this moment. The one, Ibrahim Bey, 
weiUtliy, crafty, and powerful; the other, Murad- 
Bey, intrepid, valiant, and impassioned. They had 
agreed between themselves upon a sort of division 
of authority, by which Ibrahiiii Bey enjoyed the civil 
prerogatives, and Murad Bey tho military power. 
The latter had tlie conduct of the wars; in these he 
excelled, and he possessed the affection of the 
; Mamelukes, who were all eager to follow him. 

Bonaparte, who with the genius of the captain 
combined the tact and the address of tlie fomider 
of governments, and who had, moreover, so fre- 
quently regulated the affairs of conquered countries 
as to have gained peculiar experience therein, 
immediately apprehended tlie line of policy ho 
had to follow in Egypt. He must in the first 
place wrest that country from its real masters, the 
Mamelukes. It was that class with whom he had to 
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contend, and to destroy ns well by arms aa by policy. 
Besides, lie bad reasons of great weiglit against them, 
for tlu 7 had unceasingly ill-nsed the French. As fen* 
tho Porte, he bad Lo dissemble any attack upon its 
sovereignty, and on tlio contrary, to profess a groat 
roapcct for it. Sucli was the state to wliicJi it was 
reduced, that tins sovereignty became of no mo- 
ment. The Porte could be treated with, whether it 
were for the cession of Egypt, wliether it were by 
giving certain advantages el.sewhere, or for a parti- 
tion of authority, in which there would be nothing 
mortifying; for in-leaving the pacha at Cairo in 
precisely the same condition he had hitherto been, 
and themselves succeeding to the power of the 
Mamelukes, would furnish no great cause of di.s- 
quiet. As for the inhabitants, in order to attach 
them to us, the real population would have to be 
gained over, namely, the Arabs. By respecting the 
Sheiks, by courting their old pride, by increasing 
their power, by encouraging a secret desire, which 
it was discovered they possessed, as was the case in 
Italy, and indeed every where, a desire for thjo 
restoration of their ancient country, tlie country of 
the Arabs, it was certain they would ho entirely 
under our control, and firmly attached to us. It 
was also expected that by showing consideration to 
life and property, with a people accustomed to con- 
sider conquest as conferring a right to murder, pil- 
lage, and devastation, lie should cause a surprise 
that would operate moat advantageous for the 
French army; and if besides all this, the French 
were to respect women and tho prophet, the con- 
quest of hearts would bo as firmly secured as that 
of the soil. 

Bonaparte conducted himself In perfect confoi*m- 
ity with those notions, which were equally just 
and profound, Endowed with nn entirely eastern 
imagination, it was easy for him to assume the 
solemn and imposing style which was suited to the 
Arab race. lie nnide proclamations, which were 
translated into Arabic and circulated throughout 
the country. To the pacha he wrote, The hVeuch 
republic has resolved to send a powerful army to 
Egypt to put an end to the plunder of the beys, as 
it has been obliged to do several times during this 
century against the beys of Tunis and Algiers. 
Thou, that ooghtest to be the ruler of the beys, 
and whom they nevertheless hold at Cairo without 
authority and without power, thou sliouldest wit- 
ness my arrival with pleasure. Thou art, doubtless, 
already aware that I am not come to do any thing 
against the Koran or the sultan. Thou knoweat 
that the French nation is the only ally that the 
sultan has in Europe. Come then meet me, and 
curse with me the impious race of the beys.” 
.Speaking to the Egyptians, Bonaparte addressed 
them in these words : “ People of Egypt, you will be 
told that I am come to overthrow your religion. Be- 
lieve it not; make answer and say, that I am come 
to restore you to your rights, to punish the usurpers, 
and that 1 respect God, his prophet, and the Koran, 
mure than I do the Mamelukes,” Speaking of the 
tyranny of tlie Mamelukes, he said, “ Is there a 
richly-cultivated teewtory 1 it belongs to the Mame- 
lukes. is there a beautiful slave, a fine horse, a 
good house? it belongs to the Mamelukes. If Egypt 
is their fann, let them produce the lease which God 
has granted them of it. But God is just and mer- 
ciful to the people, and he hath ordained that the 


empire of the Mamelukes shall no longer exist.” 
Speaking of the sentiments of the French, ho added, 
“We, too, are true Mnssulnmns ! Was it not ua 
who destroyed the pope, who said that war miiBt 
be made upon the Mussulmans ? Was it not we 
who dc.stroyed tho knights of Malta, because those 
bigots believed that God had decreed that they 
should mal;o war upon tho Mussulmans ? Tlirice 
happy those who shall side with \is. They .shall 
prosper in thei;* fortune and their rank. Happy 
those who shall be neviter. They will luivc time to 
become acquainted with us, and they will range 
theinselvea on our side. But wue, threefold woo, 
to those who shall arm for the Mamelukes, and 
fight ag.alnst us ! For them there will be no hope; 
they shall perish.’* 

Bonaparte said to his soldiers, “ You are going 
to undertake a conquest, the effects of which on tho 
civilization and the commerce of tho world are in- 
calculable. You will give England a certain home- 
thrust, which will be but a prelude to your shortly 
giving her a death-blow.” 

The people with whom we are going to live arc 
Mahometans. The first article of tlieir faith is 
this : “ 2'here is but om Qod^ and Mahomet is hU 
prophet.** Do not contradict tliem. Act townrrls 
them aa you have acted towards tlie Jew.s, towards 
the Italians. Demonstrate tho same respect to 
their muftis and to their imans, as you have done to 
the rabbis and to the bishops. Exhibit the same 
toleration for the ceromonies prescribed by the 
Koi'uii an,d for tlm Mosques, as you liave done for 
the convents, for the synagogues, for the religion of 
Moses, and for tliat of Jesus Christ. Tlie Ruinau 
legions protected all religions. You will Jiere find 
customs differing from those of Europe; you must 
habituate yourselves to them. The people among 
whom we are como treat women differently from 
us. Recollect that ip every coimtry lie who com- 
mits a rape is a coward. 

*^Tiie first city that we shall como to was built 
by Alexander. We shall meet at every stop Avith 
glorious associations, worthy to excite the emulation 
of Freuclimen.” 

Bonaparte lost no time in making his arrange- 
ments for establishing the l^reneh authority at 
Alexandria, for quitting the Delta, and gaining pos- 
session of Cairo, the capital of Egypt. It was in 
July; the Nile was about to inundate the country. 
He Was anxious to reach Cairo before the rising of 
the Nile, and to employ the time of its duration in 
completing his establishment. Ho ordered that 
every thing at Alexandria should vemtain in the 
same state as before, that the offices of religion 
should be continued; and that justice should be 
administered as before by the cadis. His intention 
was merely to enforce his succession to the rights 
of the Mamelukes, and to appoint a commissioner to 
levy the accustomed imposts, He caused a divan, 
or municipal council to be formed, composed of the 
Sheiks and principal citizens of Alexandria, so aa to 
be able to consult with them upon all measures 
that the French authority would have to adopt. He 
left three thousand men in garrison at Alexandria, 
and gave the command to Kldber, whose wound 
was likely for a month or so to keep him fx'om ac- 
tive exertion. He directed a young officer of «t- 
traoi’dinary and who gave promise to France 

of becoming a great engineer, to put Alexandria 
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in a State of defence, and to construct there all tho 
necessary works, Tliis was colcniol Cretin, who 
at a small charge, and in a eharfc period of time, 
completed at Alexandria some well-constmcted 
outworks. Bonaparte then issued » orders fortlie 
fleet to be brought into some safe harbour of aheUer. 

It was a matter of some doubt whether the large 
ships could enter tho port of Alexandria. A com- 
mission of nJLval officers was appointed to sound the 
harbour and to make a report. In the mean time, 
the fleet was anchored in the mad of Aboukir. Bo- 
naparte ordered Brueya to ascertain the fact, and 
to repair to Corpe if it should be ascertained that 
tho ships could not enter the harbour of Alcx- 
andrlii. 

After he had despatched these affair's, he made 
his arrangements' for marching. A considerable 
flotilla, laden with pi’ovision.s, artillery, ammunition, 
j and baggage, was to proceed along the coast to tho 
Rosetta mouth, enter tho Nile, and go up the river 
at the same time with the French army. Ho then 
set out with the main body of the array, which, ex- 
clusive of tile two garrisons in Malta and Alex- 
andria, was about thirty thousand strong. He had 
ordered his flotilla to proceed to the height of 
Ramanieh on the banka of the Nile. There he pur- 
posed to join it, and to proceed up the Nile parallel 
with it, in order to quit tho Delta and to reach 
Upper Egy\it or Bahiveh. To go from Alexandria 
to Rainauicli there were two roads, one through | 
inhabited countries by the side of the sea-coast and , 
the Nile, the other shorter, and as a bird would fly, ' 
but across the desert of Dannnnhour, Bonajmrte 
never hesitated, hut chose the shorter. It was of 
consequence for him that ho should reach Cairo as 
speedily us possible. Desaix marched with the ad- 
vanced guard; the main body followed at a few 
leagues distance. The army put itself In motion on 
the Iflth Mossidor (July 0). When the soldiers 
found themselve.s amidst this boundless plain, with 
a fahlfcing sand beneatli their feot, a scorching sun 
over their head, no water, no shade, with nothing 
for the eye to rest upon but scanty tufts of palm 
trees, .seeing no living beings save light troops of 
Ai'ab hoi'Semen, who appeared and disappeared on 
the horizon, and sometimes concealed themselves 
behind sandhills to murder those who lugged be- 
hind, they were dreadfully dispirited. The desire 
for rest had already occupied their mind, after the 
long and obstinate campaign in Italy. They had 
accompanied their general to a distant country, 
because tJiey liad a blind faitli in him, because Jie 
had held forth to them the pwapect of a land of 
promise, from which they were to return rich 
enough to puixshase each of them a field of six acres. 
But when they helield this dcvsert, discontent was 
the only feeling exhibited, which almost approached 
despair. They found all tlie wells, which at inter- 
vals border the road through tlio desert, destroyed 
by the Arabs. There were left only a few drops of 
water quite brackish, and wholly insufficient for 
quenching their thirst. They had been informed 
that at Damanhour they should find some relief; 
they met with nothing there bub miserable huts, 

I and could neither procure bread or wine, but only 
lentils in great abundance, and a little water. They 
were obliged to push forward again into the desert, 
Bonaparto saw the brave Lannes and Murat tbem- 
aelves take off their hats, dash them on the sand, 


and trample tliem under foot. Nevortholcas he 
overawed all; hifl prcsciico enforced .silence, and 
sornGtimes restored clieurfulnoRS. Thu soldiers 
would not impute their suttbrings to liiin; they 
vented their moroseness again.st tliose who took 
pleasure in observing tho country. Whenever they 
observed scientific persons stop to examine tlie 
smallest remains of ruins, tlicy said thal. tlioy were 
only brought tliithcr for tliem, and revenged thom- 
aelvea with coarse jokes in their way. Caffarelli, 
in particular, brave as a grenadier, and inquisitive 
as a scholar, was considered by them as the man 
■who had deceived the general and drawn him into 
this remote countiy. As he Imd lost a leg on the 
Rhine, they said, “ What does he care fur all tins ; 
as fop him, he has one foot in France.” However, 
after severe liardsliips, endured at fii'st witli impa- 
tience, and afterwards with gaiety and fortitude, 
they reached the Nile on the 22nd McbSidor (July 
10), after a march of four days. At sight of the 
Nile and the water, so much longed for, the soldiers 
rushed into it, and bathing in its waters, forgot all 
their fatigues. Desaix’s division, which from the 
advanced guard had gone to the i*ear guard, a.aw 
two or three hundred Mamehfleos galloping before 
it, who were dispersed by a few volleys of grape- 
shot. These were the first that Imtl been seen. 
They proclaimed the approaching conflict with tlie 
hostile army. In fact, the brave Murad Bey, 
having been put on his guard, was collecting Ins 
forces in the neighbourhood of Clairo. Until lie 
could get them together, he was hovering with a 
thousand liorse about our army, so as to Jceop an 
eye upon iu march. 

The army waited at Ramanieh for the arrival of 
the flotilla, and took rest till the 26th Measidor 
(July 13), when it set out on the samo clay for 
Chebveiss. Murad Bey was there waiting for ns 
with his Mamelukes. The flotilla which had been 
first to set out, and which had preceded the army, 
found itself engaged before it could bo sujjported. 
Murad Bey was also provided with a flotilla, and 
from the shore he joined his fire to that of hia 
djerms (light Egyptian vesacla). The French flotilla 
was severely attacked. Perris, an officer of ma- 
rincB, who had the command, displayed extraordi- 
nary courage; be was supported by the cavalry 
who had come dismounted to Egypt, and who, 
until they could servo themselves at the expense of 
the Mamelukes, were brought thither by water; 
two gun-boats were retaken from the enemy, and 
he was repulsed. At tlmt moment the army came 
up; it was composed of five divisions. It hfid not 
yet been in action with its singular opponents. To 
rapidity of movement, cliarge of horse, and the use 
of the sabre, the Frenoli had to oppose tlie fixed 
poBition of the foot soldier, his long bayonet, and 
mnsse.s presenting a front on every side. Bonaparte 
formed his five divisions into five squares, in tlie 
centi'e of which were placed the baggage and tho 
etaff.lTlie aitillery was placed at tlie angles. Tlie five 
divisions flanked one another. Murad Bey set upon 
these living citadels a thousand or twelve hundred 
intrepid horse; -who rushing onwards with loud 
shouts and at full gallop, discharging their pistols, 
and then drawing their foi’midable scymetars, came 
and threw themselves upon the front of the squares. 
Encountering every where a hedge bayonets and 
a tremendous fire, they hovered about the French 
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ranks, foil before them, or got nway in the plain at riea, the guns of which, not being placed on field 
the utmost speed of their horses. Murad, after carriages, could not be shifted. Such was Murad’s 
losing two or throe hundred of his bravest horse- intrenched camp. He h.ad there posted bis twenty- 
men, retired for tho purpose of gaining the point four thousand fellahs and janizaries, intending to 
of tile Delta, and getting on so as to wait for us above make his stand there with the accustomed obstinacy 
Cairo at tlie head of all his forces. of the Turks behind walls. This village, intrenclied 

This battle aiifliciently familiarised the army and supported upon the river, formed liis riglit. 
with this new species of opponents, and to suggest His Mamelukes, to the number of ten thousand 
to Bonaparte the sort of tactics lie should use horse, extended over the plain, between the river 
against them. He went on towards Cairo. Tlie and the pyramids. Some thousand Arab horse, who 
flotilla kept on the Nile above tlie army, which were no fai-ther the auxiliaries of the Mamelukes 
marched without halting fur the following days, than as performing the part of plunderers and 
Tlie soldiers had to experience further privations, murderers in ease of victory, filled the space be- 
but they kept close to the Nile, and could bathe tween the Mamelukes and the pyramids. Ibra- 
thoreiii every night. The sight of the enemy had him, Murad Bey’s colleague, less warlike and less 
restored all tlicir animation. “ I found,” said brave than Murad, kept on tho other side of the 
Bonaparte, “ that these soldiers, already averse to Nile, with about a thousand ManielukeB, and with 
fatigue, as is always the case when men have got his women, his slaves, and his we.altli, ready to 
sufficient reputation, stood fire very well. While leave Cairo and seek refuge in Syria, if the French 
under mavohiiig order.s, they frequently vented should prove victorious. A oonsidorahle number 
their spleen, but after their mornseness they exlii- of djerm covered tlie Nile, and were laden with the 
bited their coarse wit. The scientific men began valuable effects of the Mamelukes. Such was tho 
to command respect by the courage which they order in whicli tlie two beys waited for Bona- 
displayed. Monge and Bertliollet had shown parte. 

heroic intrepidity at Clichreiss. The soldiers, al- On the 3rd Thermidor (July 21), tho French 
thougli they still made them the subject of their army set itself in marcli licfore daybreak. Every 
mirtli, yet regarded tiiom liighly. As the capital of one was aware that they should soon come in sight 
Cairn, so liiglily extolled as one of tlie wondoi's of of Cairo and eiieoiiiiter the enemy. At break of 
the East, did not yet make its appearance, they day, tlie army at last descried on its left, and on tho 
declared that it never had existence, or that they other side of tho river, the lofty minarets of tliat 
sliould find it, like Daiiiaiihour, a eollcctiun of great capital, and on its right, in the desert, tlie 
wretched liuts. Tliey furtlier said tliat this poor gigantic pyramids gilded by tlie beams of tlie 
general had been deceived, and that he had snf- rising sun. The army, on witne.Bsing tliese iiionu- 
fered himself to be sent away like a good boy, liim- moiits of antiquity, halted as if seized with cuii- 
self and his onmpanions in glory. In the evening, osity and admiration. The face of Bonaparte was 
when tliey halted, tlie soldiers who had read tlie liglited up with entliuaiasm. He began to gallop 
tales of the 'Thousand and One Nights, or heard before the r.anlcs of the soldiers, and pointing to 
them recited, repeated them to their comrades, and the i>yramids, “ Connidcr," he exclaimed, “ that 
promised themselves gorgeous palaces glittering from the summit} of those pyramids, foUy centuries 
with gold. They were still without bi'ead, not look doten upon you.” They advanced at a rapid 
from the want of oorn, but because there was nei- pace. As tliey approached, tliey observed tile 
tiler null or oven. They ate lentils, pigeons, and minarets of Cairo rise up; they saw the pyramids 
an exquisite water melon, known in southern cli- increase in liciglit, they saw the thickening of the 
mates by the name of pasteque. The soldiers multitude that guarded Embaheli, they a.aw the 
called it 8t. Pasteque.” glistening arms of the ten thousand horsemen rs- 

Cairo was near at hand, and tliere the decisive splendent with gold and steel, and forming an 
battle was to be fought. Murad Bey had there immense line. Bonaparte immediately made his 
collectod tho greatest part of his Mamelukes, arrangements. The army, as at Chebreiss, was 
nearly ten thousand or thereabouts. Tliey were divided into five divisions. Those of Desaix and 
attended by double tho usual number of fellahs, to llegnier formed the right, towards the desert ; 
whom arms were given, and whom they compelled Dugua’a division formed the centre; and the divi- 
to fight behind the intrenchments. He had also sions of Menouand Bon formed the left, all along 
assembled some thousands of janizaries or spaliis, the Nile. Bonaparte, who, since tlie battle at Che- 
dependent on the pacha, who, notwithstanding breiss, had well considered tho ground and the 
Bonaparte’s letter, bad suffered himself to bo enemy, made his arrangements accordingly. Each, 
drawn in to join the side of his oppressors. Murad division, as at Chebreiss, formed a square ; each 
Bey bad made preparations for defence on the square was composed of six ranlis. Bciiiiid were 
banks of the Nile. The great capital, Cairo, is the grenadier companies in platoons, ready to rein- 
seated on the right bank of that river. It was on force the points of attack. The artillery was at 
the opposite bank, tliat is to say, on the left, that the angles. Tlia baggage and the generals were 
Murad Bey had pitched his camp, in a long plain in the centre. These squares were moving, When 
that lay between tho river and the pyramids of they were in motion, two sides marched upon 
Giseh, the highest in Egypt. These were liis the flank. When they were charged, they were 

arrangements. A large village, called Erababeh, to halt, so ns to present a front on all sides, 

lay with its back towards the river. Murad Bey Again, when they were to carry a position, the 
had ordered some works to be thrown up there, first ranks were to detach themselves and to 

conceived and executed with true Turkish stu- form columns of attack, and the others were to 

pidity. They were nothing else than a mere ditch, remain in rear, still forming the square, but only 
which encompassed the village, with fixed batte- three deep, and ready to support the columns of 
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attack/ Such were the anwigomcnts oi’ciered hy 
Bonaparte. ' TIo was afraid le.^t his imj)etuouS sol- 
diers of Italy, accustmned to advance at the charge 
step, would find it difliciiU to resign themaelvea to 
that chilling and negative fixity of NYallq. He had 
taken pains to prepare them for this. Orders were 
issued, in particular, not to he in a hurry to fire, to ' 
wait coolly for the enemy, and not to fife till he 
was at the muzzle of the guns. 

The army advanced almost within cannon-shot. 
Bonaparte, who was in the centre square, formed 
by Dugua's division, examined with a telescope the 
state of the camp of Emhabeh. He saw that the 
artillery of the camp, not being mounted on field 
carriages, could not be moved into tlie plain, and 
that the enemy would not quit the intrenchments. 
It was on these views that he based his move- 
nlenta. He resolved to bear with his divisions 
upon the right, that is, upon the main body of the 
[ Mainelukes, moving round out of the range of the 
I cannon of Emhabeh. Ilia intention was to cut off 
the Mamelultca D’orn the intrenched camp, to sur- 
round them, to drive them into the Nile, and not to 
attack Enibalieh till he had entirely got rid of 
tiiein. After he iiad destroyed the Mameluke's, it 
would not be difdcult for him to settle matters with 
tho multitude which thronged tliat camp. 

He immediately gave tho signal. Desaix, who 
formed the right extremity, was the first to put 
himself in motion. Next to him came Regnier’a 
square, and tlicu Dugua^s, where Bonaparte was. 
The two others moved round Embabeh, beyond 
the range of the calmuii. Murad Bey, who, though 
uneducated, Nvas endowed with great natural abili- 
ties and great perspicacity, immediately guessed 
his adversary’s object, and resolved lo cliai’ge 
during this decisive movement. He loft two thou- 
sand Mameiukes to support Erababeh, and then 
rushed with the rest on the two squares upon the 
right. Desaix’a square, having got among some 
palm-trees, was not yet formed at the time the 
first horsemen came up to it. But it formed in- 
stantaneously, and was ready to receive the chsirge, 
an enormous mass must that havebeen, coDlposed,aB 
it was, of eight thousand horse, galloping all at once 
in a plain. They rushed with extraordinary im- 
petuosity upon DeSuix’s division. Our brave sol- 
diers, who had become as cool as they hadformeidy 
been fiery, waited for them calmly, and received 
them at the miiz 2 le of their guns with a tremen- 
dous fire of musketry and grape. Checked by this 
fire, these innumerahle horsemen hovered along 
the ranks, aiid galloped around tho blazing citadel. 
Some of the bravest threw themselves on the bayo- 
nets, then, turning their horses and backing them 
on our infantry, they succeeded in rnakiug a 
breach, and thirty or forty actually expired in tlie 
very centre of the square, at the feet of l)e8aix. 
The entire body, facing to tho right about, quitted 
Besaix’a square, and turned upon Regniers, which 
came next. Being received with the same fire, 
they then returned to the point from whence they 
had started; but they found in their rear Bugua’s 
division, which Bonaparte had moved in the direc- 
tion of the Nile, and was put completely to the 
rout. The enemy thdn fied in disorder, oae part 
of the fugitives ran olf on our right towards the 
pyramids, another, passing under Dugua’s fire, went 
to throw itself into Embabeh, carrying confuaion 


along with it. From timt moment disorder iie- 
caUie visibly pcrccqitible in the iiitremdu'd camp. 
Coimpftl’tG, tlie niDineiit ho observed this, orrlered 
his two divisions ou tho loft to approach Fmljabeh 
for the purpose of taking it. Bon and Menou ad- 
vanced under the fire of the intreneliincnts, and on 
coming witiiin a certain distance they halted. The 
square divided; tlio foremost ranks formed coluimia 
of attack, while the others remained ill squares in 
shape always resembling real citadels. But at the 
saniG moment the Mamelukes, as well those whom 
Murad had left at Embabeh ns tkose who had fled 
thither, attempted to anticipate us. They rushed 
upon our columns of attack while yet in march. 
But the latter, halting immediately and forming 
into square with wonderful rapidity, received them 
with firmness, and overthrew a great number of 
them. Some hastily got into Embabeh, whore the 
utmost confusion prevailed; others Hying to the 
plain between the Nile and our right, were either 
shot or driven into the river. The columns of 
attack pressed closely on Embabeh, made them- 
selves mjusters o’f the place, and threw tho crowd 
of janizaries and fellahs into the Nile. Many were 
drowned, but as tiie Egyptians are excellent swim- 
mers, the greater number somehow or other con- 
trived to escape. All was now over. The Arabs 
who were near the pyramids, and who were mnlcing 
sure of victory, fled into the desert. Muz’ad, with 
the wrecks of his cavaivy and hia face all over 
blood, retired towards Upper Egypt, Ibrahim, 
who from the opposite bank had been a witness of 
this disaster, pushed on in tlie direction of Belbeys, 
so as to effect a retreat into Syria. Tho ManiGlukes 
immediately set fire to the djems which contained 
theil* property. This prey escajicd us; and our 
soldiers saw, during tlic whole night, tho ilames 
conauming a rich booty. 

Bonaparte took up his head-quarters at Oiseh, 
on the banks of the Nile, wliere Murad Bey had a 
magnificent residence. A great quantity of provi- 
sions was found either at Gisoh or Embabeh; and 
our soldiers Were enabled to make thernsolvea 
amends for their Jong privations. They found vines 
laden with nlagnificent grapes in the gardens of 
Gisch, and a short vintage they made of them. 
But they gained a booty of a different nature on the 
field of battle, and tins consisted of splendid shawda, 
weapons of fine workmanship, lioi’Ses, and purses, 
containing .is many as two or three hundred pieces 
of gold, for the Mamelukes carried ail their ready 
money on their persons. They passed the evening, 
the night, and the next day, m collecting those 
spoils. Five or six hundred Mainelukes had been 
killed. More than a thousand were drowned in 
the Nile. The soldiers set about dragging for 
their bodies for tho purpose of stripping them, and 
spent several days in this kind of pursuit. 

The battle could scarcely have cost us a hundred 
killed and wounded; for if defeat be terrible for 
squares when broken, the loss is insignificant when 
the squares borne off victorious* The Mamelukes 
had lost their best horsemen by the fire or by the 
water. Their forces were dispersed, and we were 
now complete masters of Cairo. This capital was 
in a state of the most extraordinary agitation. It 
contained more than three hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, filled with a ferocious and brutal popu- 
lace, and abandoned to every species of excess, and 
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dcsu'ing to talte advantaf^e of tbo distnrbnnce to 
pillaRo the rich pnlacea of the heya. Unfortunately, 
the French flotilla had not yet ascended the Nile, 
and we had no means of ci'oaeling to take possession 
of Cairo. Some French morcliants who happened 
to he there were sent to Bonaparte by the sheiks 
to settle as to tlie occupation of the cky. He pro- 
cured a few djermSf so as to despatch a detachment 
that restored tranquillity, and placed life and pro- 
perty beyond the reach of the populace. On the 
next day but one, Bonaparte entered Ciairo, and 
took possession of the palace of Murad Bey* 

He had hardly been settled in Cairo- before he 
hastened to pursue the same policy he had already 
pursued at Alexandria, and which was to attach 
the country to his interest. He visited the princi- 
])al sheiks, paid them compliments, gave them 
hopes of the re-establishment of the Arab domi- 
nion, promised to respect their religion and customs, 
and completely succeeded iu winning their hearts 
by a well-managed mixture of flattery and higli- 
flowii expressions impressed witli tlie grandeur of 
Oriental diction. The main point was to obtain 
from the sheiks of the mosque of J'emil-Azar a 
declaration in favour of the French. This is much 
the same as «'i. Papal edict among Christians* In 
this matter Bonaparte called forth his greatest 
powers of address, and perfectly succeeded iu his 
object. The groat sheiks issued the desired decla- 
ration, and Q.xhortcd tho Egyptians to submit to the 
envoy of God, who reverenced the prophet, and 
who had come to deliver his children from the 
tyranny of the Muinelukcs, Bonaparte established 
a dlviiu at Cairo as ho had done at Alexandria, 
composed of the principal sheiks and the most dis- 
tinguished iiihabitaiita. This divan, or municipal 
council, was to avaii him in gaining over tlio minds 
of the Egyptians, by making them party to his 
counsels, and receiving intelligence from thorn as 
to all the details of home administration. It was 
settled that similar institutions should be established 
throughout all the provinces, and that these subor- 
dinate divans should send deputies to the divnn of 
Cairo, which would thus become the great nn- 
tlonal'divaii, 

Bonaparte resolved to permit justice be adminis- 
tered by the cadis. In furtherance of his scheme 
for succeeding to the rights of the Mamelukes, he 
seized theii’ estates, and caused the duties pre- 
yiously imposed to he continued for the pux’poses 
of the French anny. To do tliis, ho .was obliged to 
have the Copts under his own control. He omitted 
nothing to attach them to him, by making them 
conceive hopes of bettering their present state. He 
sent out generals with doUichmeuts to go again 
down the Nile to complete the occupation of the 
Delta, which had been nothing more than traversed. 
He also despatched other detachments towards tlie 
Upper Nile, to take possession of Middle Egypt. 
Desaix was stationed with a division at the entrance 
of Upper Egypt, which he had to take frcfm Murad 
Bey, as soon as the waters of the Nile should sub- 
side in autumn. Each of the generals, furnished 
with detailed instructions, was to re-enact in the 
country what had been done at Alexandria and at 
Cairo. They were to influence the sheiks, to win 
the Copts, and to establish the levy of the taxes, to 
administer to the wants of the army, 

Bonaparte next occupied liimself with the well- 


being and health of hif? soldiers. Egypt began to 
be agreeable to thein ; they Ihore found rest, plenty, 
and a pure and wholesome climate. The siiiguku* 
manners of the country became fuiniliar to them, 
and became a never-failing source of mirth. But, 
guessing with their accu.stomed sagacity the inten- 
tion of the general, they assumed a mock reverence 
for the prophet, and with him laughed at the part 
which policy obliged theiU' to play. Bonaparte 
ordered ovens to bo built, that they might have 
bread. He lodged thcm-iii' the excellent houses of 
the Mamelukes, and exhorted them, above all 
things, to respect the Women. They had found in 
Egypt, asses of a very fme breed, in great numbers. 

It was one of their great amusements to ride about 
in the environs, and to gallop about upon these 
animals over the country. Their quick movements 
caused sonm accidents .among the formal inha- 
bitants of Cairo. It became necessary to prohibit 
theu* running about the streets at sudi speed. The 
cavalry was mounted on the finest horses in tlie 
world, namely, on the Arabian liw’ses takeji from 
the Mamelukes. 

Bonaparte, in like manner, did not omit to uphold 
kindly relations with the neighbouring countries, 
in order to preserve .and appropriate to himself the 
rich commerce of Egypt. He himself appointed 
the Emir-Hadgii This is an officer annually 
chosen at Cairo, to convey the great caravan from 
Mecca. He wi’ote to all tljo Frencli consuls on 
the coast of Barbary, to inform the beys that the. 
Emir-H.adgi was appointed, and that the caravans 
might set out. At his desire tlie sheiks wrote to 
the shcidf of Mecca, to acquaint him that the pil- 
grims would bo protected, and tliat the caravans 
would find safety and protection. The pacha of 
Cairo had followed Ibrahim Bey to Belbeya. 
Bonaparte wrote to him, .is well as to tho several 
pachas of St. Jean d’Acre and Damascus, to assure 
them of the kindly inclinations of the French to- 
wards the Sublime Porte. These kist precautions 
were unfortunately useless^ and the officers of the 
Porte were hardly to be persuaded that the French, 
who had just invaded one of tlie richest provinces 
belonging to their sovereign, could in fact be his 
friends. i 

The Arabs were struck by the diameter of the | 
conqueror. They could not comprehend how it 
was that a mortal who wielded the thuudei’boit of 
war, could at the same time be so forbearing. They 
called him the worthy son of the prophet, the 
favourite of the great Allah; they had even chanted 
in the great Mosque the following litany. 

"The great Allah is no longer angry with us. 
He hath forgotten our faults, sufficiently atoned for 
by tile long oppression of the Mamelukes 1 Let us 
Bing the mercies of the great Allah. 

" Who is he tliat hath saved from the dangers 
of the sea and the rage of his enemies rictoryT 
fatoured son? Who is he that hath led safe and 
unharmed to the hanks of the Nile the brave men 
o/themst^ 

" It is the great Allah) the great Allahy who is 
no longer angry with us. Let us sing the mercies 
of the great Allah, 

"The Mameluke beys had put their trust in their 
horses. The Mameluke beys liad set their infantry 
in battle array. 

" But the fatoxmd ion of victory, at the head ol 
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the brave men of the icesi, hath (lestroyed tho footmen 
and tlie horsoiueu of the Mameliilcea. 

“ Aa tho niorniug dewa which rise in. the morn- 
ing from the Nile, arc dispersed by the rays of the 
sun, so hath the army of tlic Mamelukes been dis- 
.persed by the brave men of the westf bocause the 
great Allah ia at present angry with the M»ame- 
lukea, because the brave men of the west are as the 
apple of the right eye of the great Allah” 

Bonaparte was desirous, in order to go further 
into the manners of the Arabs, of being present 
and taking a part in their festivals. lie was pre- 
sent at that of the Nile, which is one of the greatest 
in Egypt. This river is the benefactor of the 
country, and therefore la held in great veneration 
by the inhabitants, and is the subject of a species 
of worship. During tlie inundation, the river is 
introduced into Cairo by a great camilj a dike pre- 
vents its issuing into this canal until it has attained 
a certain heightj at that time it -ia cut, and the day 
fixed for this operation ia a day of rejoicing. A 
proclamation of the height to Which the river has 
risen is then made, and when there are hopes of 
a great inundation a public rejoicing takes place, 
for it ia a sign of future plenty. It ia on the iftth 
of August (lat Eruclidor) that this sort of ffit© is ^ 
celebrated* Bonaparte had issued orders for all 
Ills army to bo under anus, and had drawn them 
up on tho banks of the canal An immense con- 
course had asaemhlod, and witnessed with joy the 
brave men of the iceeC taking a part in their public 
rejoicings. Bonaparte, at the head of his staff, ac- 
comptiiiied the principal uiuli'irities of tlie country. 
The first thing was for a alieik to proclaim the 
height to which the Nile had risen ; it was twenty- 
five feet, which occasioned groat joy. The next 
thing was to cut the dike. The whole of the Frencli 
artillery resounded at once, at the moment when 
the water of the river poured in. According to 
custom a great number of boats hastened to the 
canal, in order to obtain the prize appointed for that 
which should first get there. Bonaparte himself 
delivered the jirizo. A multitude of men and boys 
plunged into the waters of the Nile, attributing 
various beneficial effects to this ablution. Women 
also threw in hair and pieces of stuff. Bonaparte 
then ordered the city to be -illuminated, and the 
day concluded with entertainments. The feast of 
the Prophet was celebrated withmo-Usspomp; Bona- 
parte repaired to the great Mos<iue, seated himself 
on cushions, cross-legged like uie sheiks, and re- 
peated with them the litanies of tlie Prophet, slowly 
moving the upper part of his body to and fro, and 
shaking his head. He edified the entire holy college 
by hia piety. He then attended the banquet given 
by the grand sheik elected that clay. 

It was by such meaos that the young general, as 
profound a politician as he was a great captain, 
contrived to ingratiate himself with the people. 
While he temporarily indulged their prejudices, 
he laboured for the diffusion in that quarter of the 
light of science, by creating the celebrated institute 
of Egypt. He assembled the scientific men and 
arlista whom he had brought with him, and, 
associating with them some of the better informed 
of bis officers, composed that institute to which he 
appropriated revenues and one of the greatest 
palaces in Cairo. Some were to occupy themselves 
m^ifiaklng ail accurate description, and preparing 


a finished map of the country ; others were to ex- 
plore its ruins, and aiford new light to liistory ; 
others, again, were to study its natural productions, 
to make observations useful to natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and natural history; others were to em- 
ploy themselves in devising means for introducing 
improvements in the condition of the inhabitants, 
by means of machinery, canals, works upon the 
Nile, and pi’ocesscs adapted to this peculiar soil, so 
different from tliat of Europe. If Fortune had 
some day to deprive us of that beautiful country, 
at least she could not deprive us of the acquisition 
science was about to make in that quarter j a 
monument was in preparation which was to re- 
flect honour on the gonius and the perseverance 
of our men of science, in the same degree tliat 
the expedition did credit to the horoism of our 
soldiers. 

Monge was the first who obtained the presi- 
dency; Bonaparte was but the second. He pro- 
posed the following subjects: To inquire the best 
mode of building wind and water mills; to find a 
substitute for the hop, which does not grow in 
Egypt, for the making of beer; to determine the 
spots most adapted to the cultivation of the vino; 
to settle upon the best means for procuring water 
to the citadel of Caho; to dig wells in different 
spots in the desert; to inquire tlio moans of clari- 
fying and cooling the water of the Nile; to devise 
some useful application of tho rubbish with whicli 
the city of Cairo, as well as all tho ancient towns 
of Egypt, was encumbered ; and to discover mate- 
rials wherewith to manufacture g\inp()\vder iu 
Egypt. Some judgment may he formed from these 
inquiries alone of the bent of tho gonoral’a 
mind. Instantly were engineers, drauglitameii, 
and scientific men dispersed tiiroughout all the 
provinces, to begin describing aim making a 
limp of the country. Such were the first objects 
to which tills rising colony turned its attention, and 
the manner in which the founder directed its 
operations. 

The conquest of the pi'ovincea of Lower and 
Middle Egypt had been effected without difficulty, 
and had cost only a few alcirmishes with tlie Ar.aba. 
A forced rajirch ujioii Belbcys had been sufficient 
to drive Ibraliiin Bey back into Syria. Desaix was 
waiting for the autumn, to take Upper Egypt from 
Murad Bey, who had retired thither with the 
wreck of his army. 

But during this period fortune was preparing for 
Bonaparte the most direful reverses. On leaving 
Alexandria he had strongly recommended admiral 
Brueys to keep his squadron safefroTn the English, 
either by getting it witliin the harbour of Alex- 
andria, or by taking it to Corfu ; but above all not 
to stay in the road of Aboukir, fur it was much 
better to full in with an enemy when under sail, 
than to receive him when at anchor. A warm 
discussion had arisen on the question w'hether 
ships of eighty and one hundred and twenty guns 
could be taken into the liarbour of Alexandria. 
There was no doubt as to the others, but the two 
eighty gun sliips and the one hundred and twenty 
gun ship would have to be lightened sufficient to 
enable them to draw three feet less water. For 
this purpose it would be necessary to take out their 
guns, or to construct half-pontoons. Admiral Brueys 
would not take his squadron into the harbour on 
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such terms. Ho conceived that if compelled to 
adopt such precautions for his throe largest ships, 
lie never should he able to get out of the harbour 
when in face of the enemy, and that he might thus 
be blockaded by a squadron of very inferior force! 
he therefore made up his mind to proceed to Corfu. 
But, being strongly attached to general Bonaparte, 
lie would not sail before he had received intelli- 
gcnce of his entry into Cairo, and hia establish- 
jnent in Egypt. The time which he spent, either 
in sounding the channels of Alexandria, or in waiting 
for news from Cairo, caused his discomfiture, and 
occasioned one of the most fatal events of the revo- 
lution, and one of those whicli, at that period, had 
the greatest infiueuce on the destinies of the world. 

Admiral Brueys was moored in the I’oad of 
Aboukh'. Tlmt road fonns a very i’egular semi- 
circle. Our thirteen ships formed a semicircle 
parallel to the shore. The admiral, in order to 
secure his line of mooring had supported it ut one 
extremity upon u small island called the islet of 
Aboukir. He never imagined that a ship could 
pass between tliafc islet and his line to take liim in 
the rear j and in that belief he thought he had done 
sufficient bv placing there a battery of twelve 
pounders, for the sole purpose of preventing the 
enemy from landing there. He considered liim- 
aelf so impregnable on this side, that he had placed 
Ins worst ships there. He felt incire uneasy in 
respect of the other extremity of his semicircle. 
On this side ho deemed it j)093iljle the enemy might 
>ass between the shoro and hia line of mooring, so 
10 had there placed hia strongest and best officered 
ships. Moreover, ho felt secure from an important 
circumstance, and that was, tliat this line being to 
the south, and the wind blowing from the north, an 
enemy that would attempt to attack on this side 
would have the wind right against him, and would 
hardly expose himself to fight under such a disad- 
vantage. 

In this situation, protected on hia left by an 
isiet, which he deemed strong enougli for closing 
the road, and on hia right by his best ships and by 
the wind, he awaited in security the intelligence 
that was to settle the time of his departure. 

Nelson, after visiting the Archipelago, and hav- 
ing returned to the Adriatic, Naples, and Sicily, 
had at length obtained certain intelligence of the 
landing of the French at Alexandria. He imme- 
diately steered for that place in order to come up 
with and to fight their squadron; He sent a frigato 
to find it out, and observe its position. Tliis frigate, 
having discovered it in the road of Aboultir, was 
able to examine our line at her leisure. If the 
admiral, who had a great number of frigates and 
lightvesaelainthe harbour of Alexandra, had taken 
the precaution of having a few of them under sail, 
he could have kept the English always aloof, have 
prevented them from observing his line, and have 
had sufficient notice of their laearing him. Unfor- 
tunately, lie did nothing of the kind. The English 
frigate, having made her observations, returned to 
Nelson, who being informed of all the particulars 
of our position, immediately steered right in for 
Aboukir. He arrived there on the 14th Thermidor 
(August lat, 1798,) about six in the evening. 
Admiral Brueys was iit dinner ; he immediately 
ordered the signal for battle to be given. But so 
little was the enemy expected, that the hammocks 


were not stowed away on board any of the ships, 
and part of the crews were on shore. The adinirai 
despaUdmd officers to send tlic soanioii on board, and 
to collect part of those who ivere in the transports. 
IIo never thought that Nelson would dare attack 
him the same evening, and believed that he had 
plenty of time to get the reiiifurccinentb for whicli 
he had applied. 

Nelson resolved to make the attack immediately, 
and to try a daring manoeuvre, on wl)jL*h Jje hoped 
the victory would depend. He was determined to 
fall upon our line on the left, that is to hay, by tlie 
islet of Aboukir, to pass between that islet and our 
squadron, in spite of the danger of shoals, and thus 
place himself between the shore and our lino of 
mooring. This raanceuvre was a (liiiigi>roiis one, 
but the intrepid Englishman did not In^sitate. Tlje 
number of ships was equal on both hides, namely, 
thirteen sail of the line. Nelson attacked about 
eight in the evening. Hia manmuvre was not at 
first quite successful. Tlie Cullodcny in attempting 
to paos between Aboukir islet and our line, got on 
a slioal. The G-oliath^ which followed her, was 
more fortunate, and went on; but owing to the 
wind, she drifted past our first sliip, and could not 
bring to till opposite to the third. The English 
ships, the Zealous^ tho Avdacioiie, the Theseus, and 
tho .(7rion, followed this movement, and succeeded 
in placing themselves between our line and the 
shore, Tliey advanced as far as the Tonnant, 
which was our eighth, and thus engaged the whole 
of our left and centre. Their other sliipa advanced 
outside the Hue, and placed it bcitweon two fires, 
As the French squadron never expected an attack 
of this description, the guns on the side next to the 
shore were not yet cleared, and our first two ships 
could fire on one side only; the consequence was, 
that one of them was disabled, and the other dis- 
masted. But in the centre whore Z'Orwit, the 
admiral’s ship, was, the firing was terrible. The 
Bellerophon, one of Nelson’s best ships, had her 
rigging shot away, was dismasted, and was obliged 
to bring to. Other English ships, dreadfully crip- 
pled, wore also compelled to quit the battle. Ad- 
miral Brueys had received no more than part of his 
complement of seamen ; nevertheless he still kept his 
ground with advantage; lie even hoped, in spite of tlie 
success of Nelson’s mancouvre, to gain the victory, 
if the orders which he gave at this moment to Ids 
right were executed. The English had engaged 
only the left and the centre; our right, composed 
of our five best ships, had no enemy before it. 
Admiral Brueys signalled it to make sail, and to 
bring itself round outside the line of battle. This 
niaiiceuvre succeeding, the Eiiglisli ships that at- 
tacked us from without would then have been 
between two fires, but the signals were not per- 
ceived. In such a case, a lieutenant ought not to 
hesitate to run into danger, and to fly to the relief 
of his commander. Rear-admiral Villeneuve, a 
brave but irresolute man, eontiiiued motionless, 
still waiting for orders. Our left and our centre 
remained, therefore, between two fires. Neverthe- 
less, the admiral and hia captains performed pi*o- 
digies of valour, and gloriously sustained the honour 
of the flag. We had lost two ships; the English 
also had lost two, one of which was aground and 
the other dismasted; our fire was greater than 
theirs. The unfortunate Brueys was wounded; he 
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wolilcl not leave tlie deck of Iur ship. “ An julmiral,” 
said ho, ou^kt to die in the act of giving orders.” A 
cannon-ball Itilled him on his quarter-deck. About 
eleven o’clock a hre broke ont on board tbe mag- ] 
niheent ship L’Orifint. She blew up. This tre- 
mendous explosion suspended for a short time this 
obstinate cojiflict. Witl)out suffering themselves 
to be dispirited, our* five ships in action, the 
litif the Tonnant, the Peaple So7im‘ainy the Sptir- 
t'uite, and the Aquiloji^ Icept up tl>eir fire the wliole 
of tiie night. There still would have been time 
for our right to weigh anchor, and to come to their 
a&aiafcance. Nelson trembled for the execution of 
this manoeuvre; he was so crippled that he could 
not have sustained the attack. At length Ville- 
neuve made sail, but it was hut to stand out to aea 
and to save hia wing, which he did not think could 
be exposed with any chance of success against Nel- 
son. Three of his ships tlirew themselves upon the 
coast: ho esenped with the other two, together M'ith 
two frigates, and sailed for Malta. The engagement 
had lasted upwards of fifteen hours. All tlie crews 
of the ships attaclced liad performed prodigies of 
valour. The bravo captain Du Petit-Thouara had 
two of his Iin:ibs shot off. He ordered snuff to 
be brought him, remained on hia quai*tcr-deek, 
and, like Brueys, waited till a cannon-ball canned 
him off. The entire of our squadron, excepting 
tlie two ships and two frirates carried off by Ville- 
neuve, was destroyed. Nelson was so crippled 
that he could not pursue the ships that had taken 
to flight. 

Such was the famous naval battle of Aboukir, 
the most disastrous that the French navy had ever 
sustained, and one tlie military consequences of 
which must necessarily prove the most prejudicial. 
Tho fleet which had carried the Preneh to Egypt, 
which might have either afforded them relief or 
assistance, which was to second 'their movements 
on tho coast of Syria, had there been any to exe- 
cute, which was to overawe tho Porte, to force it 
to put up with false reasoning, and to oblige it to 
permit the invasion of Egypt, which finally, in 
case of reverse, was to convey the French back to 
their country, — that fleet was destroyed. The 
French ships were burned, but they had not been 
burned by themselves, a circumstance which was 
quite another thing so far as the moral effect was 
concerned. The news of this loss spread rapidly 
in Egypt, and for a moment filled the army with 
despair. Bonaparte received tlie tidings with 
imperturbable composure. ‘‘Well,” said he, “we 
nmat die in this country, or get out of it as great 
as tile ancients.” He wrote to Kltfliex’, “This 
will oblige us to do greater things than we ever 
intended. Wo must keep ourselves ready.” The 
^reat soul of Kldber was worthy of being thus 


addrcftsed. “Yes,” replied Kldbor, “wo must do 
great things. I am preparing myself accordingly.” 
The courage of these great men hupporti'd die 
army, and made It rcUvin its seU'-rcaiicct. 'Bona- 
parte strove to divert the thoughts of the soldiers 
by various expeditions, and soon made tlicm forget 
tills disaster. At tlie fete given to comniomorate 
the founding of tho republic, celebrated on tho lat 
Veudemiaire, ho would yet excite their imagina- 
tion ; he had engraved on roznjie 3 ’’s rillar tlie 
names of the first forty aoldiera slain in Egypt. 
These were the forty wlio had fallen in the attack 
of Alexandria. These forty names of men sprung 
from the villages of France were thus associated 
with the immortality of Pom])ey and Alexandria. 
He addressed this grand and extraordinary haraugue 
to his army, in which was summed up hia own 
remarkable history. 

** Soldiers, 

«\Ve celebrate the first day of the year VII, of 
the republic. 

"Five years since the independence of the 
French people was threatened} butyon took Toulon: 
this was a presage of the destruction of your 
enemies. 

“ A year afterwards you wero fighting with the 
j Austrians at Dego. 

“ Tlie following year you were on the sumiuits 
I of tlie Alps. 

I “Two years since yon wero in conflict with 
Mantua, and you gained the famous victoi’y of St. 
George, 

“ Last year you were at tho sources of the Drave 
I and the Isonzo, on your return from Germany. 

' “Who w'ould then have said that you would this 
day he on the banks of the Nile, in the centre of 
the old continent? 

“ From the Englislunan, celebrated in arts and 
commerce, down to the hideous and ferocious 
Bedouin, the world has its eyes fixed upon you. 

“ Soldiers, you have an extraordinary destiny to 
fulfil, because you arc worthy of what you have 
done, and of the opinion that is entertained of you. 

' You either will die with honour, like the brave men 
I wliose names are inscribed on this pyriunid, or else 
y<m will return to your country covered with laurels 
and with the admiration of ail aatioiiB. 

“Duilng the five months that we have been far 
away from Europe, we have been the object of the 
unceasing solicitude of our countrymen. On this 
day, forty millions of citizens aro celebrating the 
era of representative governments : forty niilliona 
of citizens are thinking of you ; they all say, ‘ It is 
to their labours and to their blood, that we are 
indebted for the general peace, for repose, for tlie 
prosperity of cominei»ce, and for the hlesaings of 
civil liberty.’ ” 
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The expedition to Egypt remnined a mystery in 
Europe long after the departure of our fleet. Tlie 
capture of Malta induced more certain conjectures, 
This place, reputed impregiiablcj and taken in 
their way, cast a halo of extraordinary renown 
around tho t'rench argonauts. The landing in 
Egypt, the occu[iation of Alexandria, the battle of 
tho Pyramids, electriftod all France and Eui’ope. 
The name of Bonajiartc, which had appeared so 
great when it came from the Alps, produced a 
still more singular and striking effect when coming 
from the remote countries of the Qast. Bonaparte 
and Egypt wore in every body^s moutl). Tho 
plans already executed were as nothing to the still 
nmro gigantic schemes yet in preparation. Bona- 
parte was going, it was said, to traverse Syria and 
Arabia, and to make a rusli upou Constantinople 
or India. 

The unfortunate battle of Aboukir came, not to 
destroy the spell of tiio ente^rise, but to revive all 
tlio hopes of tho enemies of France, and accelcmte 
the success of their plots. England, who was 
extremely alarmed for Ijer commorcial power, and 
was only waiting for a favourable moment to turn 
new enomies against ua, had filled Constantinople 
with her intrigues. The Grand Signor was not 
sozTy to see the Mamelukes punished, but lie was 
by no moans minded to lose Egypt, M. de Talley- 
rand, who was to have gone to offer explanations 
to the divan, had not set out. The agents of Eng- 
land had a clear field. They peviiuaded the Porte 
that the ambition of France was insatiable ; that 
after disturbing Europe, she would turn the East 
upside down, and that in violation of an ancient 
alliance she had invaded the rieliest province of 
the Turkish empire. These suggestions, and money 
distributed in the divan, would not have been 
powerful enough to decide it if the fine fleet of 
Brueys could have come to cannonade the Darda- 
nelles ; but the battle of Aboukir deprived the 
French of all their ascendancy in the Levant, and 
gave to England a decided preponderance. The 
Porte solemnly proclaimed war against France 
and, for the sake of a province she had long 
lost, she quarrelled with her natural fidend, and 
connected herself with her most formidable ene- 
mies, Russia and England. Tho sUltan ordered 
an army to be collected to go and recover Egypt. 
This circumstance placed the French in an ex- 
tremely difficult position. Separated from France, 
and deprived of all relief by the victorious fleets of 
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England, they were, in addition, cxpn.t,eJ to the 
irruption of all the hordes of tho east. The French 
were no more than about thirty thousiuul to struggle 
against such a host of perils. 

Nelson, now victorious, i)roceeded to Na])les to 
refit his crippled squadron, and to receive the 
honours of a triumph. In spito of the treaties 
which connected the court of Naples with France, 
and which forbade her to give any relief to ouv 
enemies, all tho ports and dock^'arcls of Sicily were 
open to Nelson, He was himself received with 
extraordinary honours. Tho Iving and queen came 
to meet him on his entering port, and called him 
the hero and liberatox' of the Mediterranean. It 
now began to be the talk that Nelson’s triumph 
ought to be tho signal for a general uprising j tliat 
the powers ought to take advantage of tlie moment 
when the most formidable army of France and her 
greatest capt.ain were pennciI up in Egypt, to 
march against Imr, and to fliiig bncli lier soldiei's 
and her principles upon her interior. Such sug- 
gestions were diligently offered at every one of 
the foreign courts. A correspondence was sot on 
foot with Tuscany and Piedmont to rouse their 
hitherto disguised hatred. Now was the time, It 
was said, to second the court of Naples, to make 
league against the common enemy, to rise all at 
once on the rear of the French, and to slay them 
from one end of tlje peninsula to the other. Aus- 
ti’ia was told that she ought to take advantage of 
the moment, when the Italian powers should take 
the French in the rear, so as to attack them in 
front, and to recover Italy from them. There 
was no great difficulty in doing this, for Bonaparte 
and his terrible army were no longer on the Adige. 
Reeoui’se was had to the empire, despoiled of part 
of its states, and compelled to cede the left bank of 
the Rhinej the utmost wn% done to get Prussia to 
erecedo from her neutrality ; lastlyj such means 
were Used with the emperor Paul as were calcu- 
lated to act upon Ilia morbid disposition, and to 
make him decide on furiiiahing that assistance so 
long and so vainly promised by Catharine. 

These auggestiona could not fail to be well re- 
ceived at all the courts; but they were not all of 
them in a condition to comply therewith. Those 
nearest to France were the most c.\asperated, and 
most disposed to spurn the revolution from them; 
but from the very circumstance that they stood 
neiuper to the republican colossus, they were 
obliged to exercise greater reserve and caution- 
before they entered into a contest with it. Russia, 
the farthest removed from France, and the least 
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exposed to her vengeance, either from her remote 
position, or hy reason of the moral state of her 
people, made up lier mind more readily. Catha- 
rine, whose able policy had always tended to place 
the West in perjilexitiea, either to afford an oppor- 
tunity for her interference with its policy, or 
obtain time for effecting her piu'poses in Poland, — 
Cathai’ine had not earried her policy along with 
her. This policy is inborn in the Russian cabinet; 
it proceeds from her very position : that cabinet 
may change its proceedings or its means, just as the 
sovereign may happen to be crafty or violent; but it 
constantly points, by an irresistihle impulse, to the 
same end. The intelligent Catharine had con- 
tented heraelf with affording hopes and relief to 
the emigi'ants j she had preached the crusade 
without sending a single soldier. Her successor 
was about to pursue the same end, but with his 
peculiar tone of mind. That prince, violent and 
almost insane, but at any rate sufficiently generous, 
had at first appeared to disavow Catharine’s 
policy, and refused to execute the treaty of alliance 
concluded with England and Austria; but after 
this momentary deviation, he had soon returned 
to the policy of his cabinet. lie was observed to 
affoi’d an asylum to the pretender, and take emi- 

f rants into his pay after the treaty of Campo- ' 
'ormio. He had been persuaded that it was lie 
who ought to inalie liimself the chief of the Eu- 
ropean nobility throatened by the demagogues. 
Tiic step taken by the order of Malta, who consti- 
tuted him their protector, contributed to unsettle 
Ins mind, and he embraced the idea held out to 
him with nil the facility of transition, and with all 
the ardour characteristic of Russian princes. He 
made .an offer of his protection to the empire, and 
would tender himself guarantee for its integrity. 
The capture of Malta Tilled him with indignation, 
and he offered the co-apcratioii of his armies 
against France. England triumphed, therefore, 
at St. Petersburg as at Constantinople, and was 
making enemies heretofore irreconcileable go hand 
in hand with each other. 

The same enthusiasm was not manifested every 
where. Prussia found herself too much benefited 
by her neutrality and by the exhaustion of Austria, 
to have any desire to interfere in the struggle of 
the two systems. She merely watched her fron- 
tiers towards Holland and France, in order to pre- 
vent the revolutionary infection. She had, placed 
her armies in such a manner as to form a cordon 
sanitain. The empire, which had learned to its 
cost to appreciate the power of France, and which 
was always liable to become the theatre of war, 
was anxious for peace. Even the dispossessed 
princes wished for it also, because they were sure 
of obtaining indemnities on. the right bank. The 
ecclesiastical princes alone, threatened with a dis- 
annexation from the Church, wished foi* wiur. The 
Italian powers of Piedmont and Tuscany wanted 
nothing better than an opportunity, but they trem- 
bled under the iron hand of the French republic. 
They were waiting till Naples or Austria gave 
them the signal, w itli respect to Austria, although 
she might be the best disposed of the courts form- 
ing the monarchical league, she yet hesitated with 
her usual dilatorinesu to dechvro herself, and, 
above all, had fears on account of her subjects, 
Already much exhausted by the war. France had 


opposed to Austria two now republics, Switzerland 
and Rome, one on her fiank, the other in Italy, which 
had greatly exasperated her, and in every respect 
incliued her to engage in the contest anew; but 
she would have taken no notice of thoso fresh 
encroachments of the republican league, if falic had 
been indemnified by some acquisitions. It was 
with this view tliat she had proposed the con- 
ferences at Selz. These conferences were to take 
place in the summer of 1793, not fur from the 
congress of Rastadt, and concurrent in point of 
time with the congress at that place. On their 
result would depend the determination of Austria 
and the success of the efforts made to form a new 
league. 

Franpois (of Neufeh^teau) was the envoy chosen 
by France. This was why the little town of Selz 
had been selected. It was situated on the bank of 
the Rhine not far from Rastadt, but on the left 
bank. This last condition was necessary, because 
the constitution prohibited a director, on relin- 
quishing office, to leave France till the end of a 
specified term. M, de Cobentzel was the envoy for 
Austria. From the first moment the bias of that 
power was plainly perceptible. Her desire was to 
be indemnified by an extension of territory for the ' 
conquests which the republican syslem had made 
in Switzerland and Italy. France was particularly 
desirous that some understanding should be come to 
with respect to the events at Vienna, and that some 
satisfaction should be made for the insult offered to 
Bernadette. But Austria carefully avoided to ron- 
del* any explaniition on that point, and constantly 
adjourned that portion of tlio negotiation. The 
French negotiator reverted to it incessantly; at 
any rate he bad orders to be content with the 
slightest satisfaction. France would have wished 
that Thugot the minister, apparently in disgrace, 
sliould be 80 in reality, and tliat some excuse, the 
most insignificant in the world, should be made to 
Bemadotte in reparation of the insult he had re- 
ceived, M. dc Cobentzel contented himself by 
stating that his court disapproved of what had 
taken place at Vienna, but he did not accede to the 
notion of inaldng any satisfaction whatever, and 
continued to insist on the extension of territory 
he claimed. It was clear that the concessions 
sought for wounded pride would not be granted till 
the demands of ambition had been gratified. Aus- 
tria alleged that the institution of the two repub- 
lics, Roman and Helvetic, and the manifest inilu- 
ence exercised over the Cisalpine, Ligurian, and 
Batavian republics, were violations of the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and a dangerous alteration in the 
state of Europe: she maintained that France, if she 
desired that her recent uaui’pations should be for- 
given sliould concede indemnifications; and as such 
iodeinuification, the Austrian negotiator demanded 
new provinces in Italy. He wanted the line of the 
Adige to be carried further, and that the Austrian 
possessions should extend to the Adda and tlie Po, 
that is to say, that they were to give the emperor 
the greater half of tlie Cisalpine republic. M. de 
Cobentzel proposed to indemnify the Cisalpine i*e- 
public with a portion of Piedmont; the remainder 
of the kingdom was to have been given to thegrnnd 
duke of Tuscany ; and the king of Sardinia would 
have taken the states of tlie Church as an indem- 
nity. Thus at the price of an augmentation of ter- 
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ritory for himself in Lomhaivly, and for hia 
family in Tuseany ; the emperor would have 
sanctioned the institution of the Helvetic repub- 
lic, tlie overthrow of the pope, and the dismem- 
berment of the Piedmontese [Sardinian] monarchy. 
France could not assent to these proposals for a 
host of reasons. In the first place she could not 
dismember the Cisalpine, as yet hardly formed, and 
again place under the Austrian yoke the very 
provinces sho had enfranchised, to whom she 
had promised, and whom she had made pay for 
liberty; lastly, she had, in the preceding year, con- 
cluded a treaty with the king of Piedmont [Sardi- 
nia], by which she guaranteed his dominions to him. 
This warranty was in particular vouched against 
Austria. France then could not sacrifice Pied- 
mont j consequently Francois (of NenfehAteau) 
could not give his adherence to the proposition of 
M. de Gobentzel, They parted without having set- 
tled any thing. No satisfaction was made for the 
occurrence at Vienna. M. de Degelmann, who was 
to have been sent to Paris in the character of am- 
bassador, did not arrive, and it was stated that the 
two cabinets would continue to correspond through 
their ministers at the congress of Rastadt. This part- 
ing was generally considered as a kind of rupture. 

From that time it became evident that Austria 
had taken her resolutions; but before recommencing 
hostilities with France, slie wished to make herself 
certain of the concurrence of the principal powers 
of Europe. M. de Cobeiitzel set out fa* IJerlin, and 
was to proceed from Berlin to St. Petersburg. 
The object of this running to and fro was to assist 
England in the formation of a new league. The 
emperor of Russia had sent to Berlin one of the 
most distinguished personages in iiis empire, the 
prince Repnin j M. do Gobentzel was to unite his 
efforts with those of prince Repnin and the English 
legation to draw the young king over to their side. 

France, on her part, had sent to Berlin one of her 
most illiLStrious citizens; this was Sieyea, Therepu-, 
tation of SieyfiB had been immense before the reign 
of the convention. It had vanished under the 
level of the committee of public welfare. It had 
suddenly revived when the position of indivi- 
duals in society could renew their natural ad- 
vantages; and the name of Sioyes had again be- 
come the greatest name in France after Bona- 
parte ; for in France a reputation for profound 
thinking, next to a liigli military renown, produces 
the greatest effect. Sieyes was one of the two great 
men of the time. Always discontented with, and 
criticising the government, not like Bonaparte from 
ambition, but from a feeling of ill-temper against a 
constitution which he had not framed, he could not 
be otherwise than a stumbling-block. The idea, 
therefore, was started of giving him an embassy. 
This would afford an opportunity of getting rid of 
him, for making him useful, and above all, for fur- 
nishing him with some means of existence. The 
revolution had taken away all from him, when it 
abolished cccle.siastical benefices. A dignified em- 
bassy would allow their being restored to him. The 
most important embassy was that of Berlin, for 
there were no envoys either in Austria, Russia, or 
England. Berlin was the theatre of all intrigues, 
and Sieyes, though not the best of all pi’acticalmen, 
was ne^^ertheless a keen and a careful observer. 
Besi(^e8, his high reputation peculiarly qualified 


him to repruaent France, especially in Germany, 
for which ho was better suited than fur any other 
country. 

The king was by no means pleased to see such 
a celebrated revolutionist as Sieyes aiTive in bis 
capital, yet he durst not refuse him. Sieves con- 
ducted himself with propriety and dignity; ho was 
received as others had been, but left entirely to 
liimself. Like all our envoys abroad, he was care- 
fully watched, and as it were removed from society. 
The Germans were very curious to have an inter- 
view with him, but they durst not. He possessed 
no influence whatever at the court of Berlin. It 
WAS a sense of his interests that supported the king 
of Prussia against the urgent solicitations of Eng- 
land, Austria, and Russia. 

While every endeavour was being made in Gor- 
rnany to decide the king of Prussia, the court of 
Naples, in the plenitude of her inconsiderate re- 
joicings since Nels»)n’8 victory, was making mighty 
preparations for war, and redoubled her solicita- 
tions at the courts of Tuscany and Piedmont. 
France, by a species of acquiescence, had suffered 
it to occupy the duchy of Benevento, but this con- 
cession did not render Naples more tranquil. This 
court flattered herself that in tho approachbg war 
she should gain half of the papal dominions. 

The negotiations at Rastadt went on success- 
fully for France, Treilhard, who had boc()m,e 
director, and Bonaparte, who had gone to Egypt, 
had been succeeded at the congress by Jean Debry 
and Roberjot. After having obtained the line of 
the Rhine, a host of military, commercial, and 
political questions had to be settled. Our deputa- 
tion Imd become extremely encroaching, and de- 
manded mucli more than it had a xiglit to obtain, 
In the first place, it required all the islands in tho 
Rhine, which was an important article, especially 
in a military point of view. It next insisted on 
keeping Kehl and its territory, opposite to Stras- 
burg ; and Cassel and its territory, opposite to 
Meutz. It insisted tliat the commercial bridge 
between tlie two Breisachs should be restored; 
that fifty acres of land facing the old bridge of 
Huningen should be granted to us, and that the 
impoidant fortress of Elirenbreitstein should be 
demolished. It next demanded that the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine, and of all the German rivers 
falling into tho Rhine, should be free; that all the 
passige tolls should be abolished ; that goods 
should be subject to the same customs on both 
sides of the river; tlmt the tnwing-patlia should be 
kept up by the owners of lands adjoining the river. 
It lastly demanded an ultimate and highly im- 
portant condition, namely, that the debts of the 
countries on the left bank ceded to France should 
be transferred to the countries on the right bank, 
intended to be given as indemnities. 

The deputation of the empire replied with jus- 
tice, that the line of the Rhine ought to afford an 
equal security to both nations: that it was tho 
reason of an equal security which had been more 
particularly alleged in order to cause this line to 
be granted to France; hut that this security would 
no longer exist for Germany, if France should keep 
all the offensive points, as well hy reserving for 
herself the islands, as by appropriating Cassel, 
Kehl, and fifty acres of land opposite to Huningen, 
&c. The deputation of the empire, tlierel'ure, 
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wuultl not admit tlio demandfl of France, wul pro- 
posed as tlic reiil bounda^’y line tlje Thaliceg * 
that is, the middle''^ of the principal iiavigablo 
brancli. All the islands on the right of this line 
were to belong to Germany, all thoso on tho left 
were to belong to France. T’Jiua they placed be- 
tween tho two nations tlic real obstacle that con- 
verts a river into a iiiilLbary line, namely, the prin** 
cipal navigable branch. As a consequence of this 
principle, the deputation demanded tho demolition 
of Cassel and Kohl, and refused the ftfty acres 
opposite Huningeii. The deputation was opposed 
to France retaining any offensive point, while Ger- 
many was to lose tlicin all. With less reason, the 
deputation refused to concur in the demolition of 
Eiu'onbreitstein, which was inconsistent with the 
safety of the city of Coblentz. The dej)utation ac- 
corded the free navigation, of the Rhine, but de- 
manded it for the whole length of the stream, and 
wanted France to compel the Batavian republic to 
recognise this privilege. As for the free naviga- 
tion of the rivers of the interior of Germany, that 
article exceeded, said the deputation, its limits of 
action, and coiicornod each state individually. The 
towage-path was ceded. The deputation desired 
that every thing relative to passage tolls and their 
abolition should be referred to a treaty of com- 
merce, Lastly, it proposed, with rewiect to the 
countries on tho left bunk ceded to France, that 
they should continue to bear the charge of tlieir 
own debts, on. the principle that the debt follows 
its pledge, and that the estates of the greater 
nobility should be considered as private property, 
and aeknowledged by that title, Tlie deputation 
demanded as a matter uf consequence, tliat tho 
French troops should evacuate the right bank, and 
raise the blockade of Khreiibreitstein, because it 
reduced the inhabiUiutG to famine^, 

I These contrary claims gave rise to a series of 
notes and counter*notes during the whole summer. 
At length, about tho month of Vend^miaire, year 
VI. (August and September, the TluUioeg 

was admitted by the French deputation. The 
principal navigable branch was taken for the boun- 
dary between France and Germany, and the islands 
were consequently to be divided upon this princi- 
ple. France consented to the demolition of Cassel 
and Kebl, but insisted upon having the island of 
Potersau, wliiolj is placed iu the Rhine, a little 
above Mentz, and of great importance for that 
place. The Germanic empire consented on its 
jiart to the demolition of Ehrenbreitstein. The 
free navigation of the Rhine and the abolition of 
passage tolls were conceded. Sonjc arrangement 
had yet to bo made concerning the commercial 
bridges, the possessions of the greater nobility, the 
administration of the laws of emigration in the 
ceded countries; and as to the debts of those coun- 
tries, the secular princes had declared that evpry 
concession consistent vvith the honour and the 
aeourity uf the empire ought to be made, to obtain 
that poace which was so necessary to Germany. 
It was evident that most pf those princes wished 
to treat; Frussia induced them so to do. As to 
Austria, she began to exhibit the very opposite 
inclinations, and to excite the resentment of the 
ecclesiastical princes against the tenor of the nego- 
tiations. The deputies of the empire, while they 
* The medium filum aqua* Trane. 


declared fur police, behaved with tho utmost cau- 
tion on accimnt of the fear wlucli Austria cauHod 
them, and sailed close to the wind on thoir tack 
between that power and Russia. As fur the French 
ministers, they exhibited a certain austerity of 
demeanour; tjiey lived apart, and in a sort of 
seclueion, as did all our ministers in Europe, Sucli 
was the state of the congress at the conclusion of 
the summer of the year VI. (1708.) 

While these occuri*eiices were taking place in 
the east and in Europe, Franco, still charged with 
the direction of the live republics instituted around 
her, had troubles without end. These consisted of 
the everlasting difficulties that presented them- 
selves in giving a direction to public opinion, in 
keeping up an army at home, in maintaining a good 
understanding between opr ambassadors and our 
generals, and keeping up friendly relations with 
the neighbouring states. 

It had been necessary almost every where to do 
what had been done in France, that is, after strik- 
ing a blow at one party, soon afterwards to ex- 
terminate another. In Holland, on the 3rd Flu- 
viose (January 22nd), there had been executed 
a kind of 18th of Fnictidor, to throw out the 
federalists, to abolish the old regulations, and to 
give a military constitution to tho country, some- 
what I’esembling that of France. But this i*evolu- 
lion had turnedtoomuoh in favour of the democrats. 
These latter had engrossed all the powers. After 
excluding from the national assembly all the dejm- 
ties whom they looked upon as suspected charac- 
ters, they had constituted themselves into a direc- 
tory and two counoils, without having recourse to 
new elections. They had by this mode of proce- 
dure intended to imitate the national convention of 
France, and its celebrated decrees of the 18th and 
18th Fructidor, They had since posaesaed tliem- 
selves of the entire direction of affairs, and they 
went beyond tlie line which tho Frencli directory 
had prescribed to all the republics under its care. 
General Daendela, one of the most distinguished 
men of the moderate party, arrived at Paris, came 
to an understanding with our directors, and re- 
turned to Holland, to inflict on the democrats there 
an extermination similar to that which they had re- 
cently experienced in Paris, by excluding thorn from 
the legislative body by the separation of parties 
(5oi«io»f). Thus, whatever was done in France, had 
to be repeated immediately afterwards in the 
states dependent on her. Joubert was ordered to 
support Dacndels. The latter joined the niinis- 
tere, and, with the aid of the Batavian and French 
troops, dispersed the directory and the councils, 
formed a provisional government, and issued orders 
for new elections. Delacroix, the French minis- 
ter, who had supported the democrats, was re- 
called. These scenes produced their ordinary 
effect. It gave a handle to the assertion that the 
republican. constitutions could not go alone, that 
they were every moment requiring the support of 
bayonets, and that the new states found themselves 
in the most complete dependence on Franco. 

In Switzerland, the establishment of the republic, 
one and indivisihley could not take place without 
fighting. The small cantons of Schwytz, Zug, and 
Glarug, excited by the priests and the Swiss aris- 
tocrats, had sworn to oppose the adoption of the 
new system. General Schaumburg, without intend- 
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ing to I'cducG them by force, had prohibited all in- 
tercourse hotweenthe other cantons with tlie latter. 
The refractory petty cantons immediately took 
up arms and invaded Lucerne, where they com- 
mitted groat pillage and spoliation. Schaumburg 
had marched against thorn, and, after some obsti- 
nate cnnibats, had reduced them to sue for peace. 
The pledge of that peace had been the acceptance 
of the new constitution. It had even been neces- 
sary to employ fire and sword in quelling the peasants 
of the Upper Valais, who had made an incursion 
into the Lower Valais for the purpose of re-eata- 
blislhng their dominion there. N»>twithatanding 
these obgLaclea, in Prairial (May, 1708), the consti- 
tution was every where in force. The Helvetic 
government had assembled at Aarau, composed of 
a directory and two councils it began to endeavour 
to gain experience ill the administration of the 
country. The new French commissioner was Ra- 
pinat, the brother-in-law of Rewbell. The Helvetic 
governmont was to come to sonic arrangement with 
Uapinat respecting the administration of affairs. 
Circumstances rendered this administration an 
arduous affair. The priests and the aristocrats, 
posted in the mountains, wore on the look-out for 
a favourable niomeut to raise the population afresh. 
Tlie government liad to be on its watch against j 
them, to maintain and to satisfy the French army 
which was had to oiiposc them, to organize the ad- 
ministration, and to put Itself in a sltnaiion to exist 
soon ill ail independent maimer. This task was no 
less difficult for the Helvetic government, than for 
the French coininissioner sent thither, 

It was natural that France should seize the funds 
belonging to the ancient aristocrat cantons, to pay 
the expenses of the war. The money contained in 
the chests, and the stores in tho magazines formed 
by the late cantons, wore indisiiensume for the sup- 
port of her army. This was no more than exei’cis- 
iiig the most ordinary right of conquest j she might, 
certainly, have renounced this right; but necessity 
compelled her to avail herself of it at the moment. 
Rapinat was therefore ordered to put seals upon 
every one of the chests. A groat number of the 
Swiss, even among those who had wished for tho 
revolution, considered it very wroug that they 
should lay hold of the hoards and the stoi'es of tho 
old governments. The Swiss are, like all moun- 
taineers, prudent and brave, but extremely avari- 
cious. They heoi’tily desired that liberty should bo 
brought to their doors, and that they should be 
freed from their oligarchs, hut they had no notion 
of paying the expenses of the war. Whilo Holland 
and Italy had supported, iduiost without complain- 
ing, the enormous burden of the longest and most 
devaataLing campaigns, the Swiss patriots made a 
great outcry about a few millions, of which they were 
robbed. The Helvetic directory, on its part, caused 
fresh seals to bo put over those which had just been 
placed by Rapinat, and thus protested against the 
regulation that placed the chests at the disposal of 
France. Rapinat immediately ordered the seals of 
the Helvetic directory to he taken off, and declared 
to that directory that its office was confined to merely 
administrative functions, that it could not do any 
thing contrary to the authority of France, and that, 
in future, its laws and decrees should have no 
force, unless they contained nothing contrary to the 
ordinances of the commissioner and of the French 


general. The enemies of the revolution, and more 
than one had crept into the Helvetic councils, tri- 
umphed on witnessing this contest, and cried out 
against tyranny. They said that their indej)cn- 
dence was violated, and that the French republic, 
who had pretended to bring liberty to their doors, 
had in reality brought them nought else than sub- 
jection and misery, The opposition did not solely 
manifest itself in the counoils, it also existed in the 
directory and in the local authorities. At Lucerne 
and at Berne old aristocrats occupied the adminis- 
trations} they raised obstacles of all sorts against 
the levy of fifteen millions [francs] assessed upon 
the ancient noble families fur the wants of the army. 
Hapuiat took upon himself to purify the Helvetic 
government and administrations, By a letter of 
the 2aili Prairial (June 10), he required at the 
hands of the Helvetic government the dismiasal of 
two diroctora, named Bay and Pfeifier, and that of 
the minister for foreign affaire, and the remodelling 
of the administrative chambers of Lucerne and 
Berne. This demand, mado with tho tone of an 
order, could not be refused. The dismissals were 
immediately given, but the rudeness with which 
R.apinat conducted himself caused a fresh outcry 
to be raised, and cast all tlie blame on his own side. 
He comprumiaed his government, in fact, by openly 
violating forms, in order to effect changes wlnoli 
could easily have been effected by otlier means, 
The Fi’cnch directory lost no time in writing to the 
Helvetic directory to express its disapprobation of 
Rapinat’s conduct, and to give satiafaction for this 
open violation of urdor. Rapinat was recalled} 
nevertheless the dismissed membei’s continued to 
be excluded. The Helvetic councils nominated, 
as successors to the two dismissed directors, Ochs, 
the originator of the constitution, and colonel Ln- 
harpe, brother of the general who had fallen in 
Italy, one of the originators of the revolution in 
tho Canton de Vaud, and one of the most upright 
and bestinlentioucd citizens of his country. 

A treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
concJudqd between the Helvetic and French repub- 
lics on the 3nd Fructidor (August 19). According 
to this treaty, whichever of the two powers that 
should be at war, had a light to require the inter- 
’veption of the other, and to call upon it for assist- 
ance, the extent of whicli was to be determined 
according to circumstances. The querent power 
was to pay the troops tliat should he fiumished by 
the other; the free navigation of all the rivers of 
France and Switzerland was mutually stipulated. 
Two routes were to be opened, the one from France 
to the Cisalpine, aqroes the Valais and the Simplon; 
tlie other from France into Suabia, taking tho 
upward course of the Rhine, and then following 
the eastern shore of the lake of Constance. In 
this system of united republics, France thus secured 
for herself two military high-roads, to take her to 
tlie states of her allies, and enable her to debouch 
rapidly in Italy or in Germany. It has been said 
that those two roads transferred the theatre of 
war to the allied states. It was uot the roads, but 
the alliance of France which rendered these states 
e^^posed to the liability of becoming the tlieatre 
of war. The roads were nought else than a 
quicker means of occasional transit and protection 
for them, whenever they took the offensive in Ger- 
many or in Italy. 
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The city of Geneva was incorporated with Fi'ance, 
ind 80 was the town of MUchlhauseu. The Italian 
btuUwicUs, which had long wavered between tlie 
Cisalpine and the Helvetic republics^ declared for 
tlio latter, and voted for their incorporation. The 
Griaon leagues, whom tho directory would have 
united with Switzerland, wei‘e divided between two 
rival factions, and hesitated between Austrian and 
Helvetic domination. The monha and tlie foreign 
agents brought about fresh troubles in Unterwalden. 
They excited the peasants of that valley to riae 
against tho French troops. A most obstinately 
contested battle took place at Stanz, aud it was 
fovind necessary to set fire to that unfortunate vil- 
lage before it could be cleared of the fanatics who 
had there established themaelvea. 

The same diRiculties presented themselves on the 
other aide of the Alps. A aort of anarcliy prevailed 
between the subjects of the new states and their 
governments, between those governments and our 
armies, aud between ourarabaaaadnraand our gene- 
rals, The confusion was frightful. The petty 
Ligurian republic was inveterate against Pied- 
mont, and determined to introduce the revolution 
there whatever might, be tho consequence. A great 
number of Piedmontese democrats bad sought re- 
fuge in its intei-ior, and issued thorefrom armed and 
organized, to make incursiona into their country, 
and to attempt to overthrow the royal government. 
Another band came from the Cisalpine, and had 
advanced by Domo^d’Osaola, But these attempts 
had been repulsed, and a crowd of victims uselessly 
sacrificed. The Ligurian republic had not for all 
that desisted from harassing the government of 
Piedmontj it collected and armed a new sat of re- 
fugees, and intended to make war on its own ac- 
count. It was with the greatest difficulty that Sotin 
our miiiiater at Genoa repressed it. Guingen^, our 
minister at Turin, had on his part no less trouble 
iu replying to tho conainunl complaints of Pied- 
mont, and to restrain that court in carrying out its 
vengeance upon the jwtriots. 

The Cisalpine was in frightful disorder. While 
Bonaparte was constituting it, he had not had time 
to make .an exact cnlciilatiou of the relative propor- 
tions that ought to have been observed in the divi- 
sions of the territory, and in the number of the 
functionaries; nor yet to organize the municipal 
and tho financial systems. This little state had for 
itself alone two hundred and forty representatives. 
The departments were too numerous; it was de- 
voured by a multitude of officials; it had no regular 
and uniform system of taxation. With considerable 
wealth, it had no finances, and it could scarcely 
find means to pay the subsidy agreed upon for the 
Support of our armies. Moreover, in every other 
branch the confusion could not be greater. Ever 
since the exclusion of some members of the council 
as decreed by Berthier, when he would have 
compelled the acceptance of the treaty of alliance 
with Franco, the revolutionists had retained the 
ascendancy, and the language of the Jacobins pre- 
dominated in the councils «and the clubs. Our 
anny seconded this movement, and supported all 
its extravagances. Brune, after completing the 
Bui^jection of Switzerland, had returned to Italy, 
where he had been invested with the general com- 
mand of all the French troops, since the departure 
of Borthier for Egypt. He was at the head of the 


moat veliemcnt patriots. Lalioz, tlic cominaiidunt 
of the Lombard troops, wlioso organization liad 
been commenced under Bonaparte, was attached 
to the same notions and the same sentiments. 
Besides all this, there existed otlier causes of dis- 
order in the misconduct of our officers. They con- 
ducted themselves in the Cisalpine as though they 
had been in a conquered country. Tliey mal- 
treated the inhabitants, exacted billets, to which 
in accordance to the treaties, they were not enti- 
tled, despoiled the places where they took up their 
abode, frequently availed themselves of requisitions 
as in time of war, extorted money from tlie local 
authorities, and dipped into the municipal chests 
without alleging any kind of reason beyond their 
good pleasure. The commandants of fortresses, in 
particular, committed intolerable exactions. The 
commandant of Mantua, for instance, had taken 
upon liimself to let out for his own private gain 
tlie fishing of tbc lake. The generals proportioned 
their exactions to their rank, and, indepcndoiitly of 
all that they exacted, they made scandalous profits 
with the trading companies. The contracting com- 
pany that had the charge of supplying of the army of 
Italy, allowed the bIiiITb a coiumission of forty per 
cent; and some opinion may be foi’ined of its profits 
before it could malce such allowances to those who 
took care of its interests. As a consequence of deser- 
tions, there was not in the ranks half the men entered 
in the lists, so that the republic was paying double 
what it ought. Notwithstanding all these malver- 
sations, the soldiers were ill paid, and the pay of 
'• most of them w'as several months in arrenr. Thus 
the counti'y which we occupied was dreadfully 
oppressed by exactions, without our soldiens faring 
51 bit tho better. The Cisalpine patriota tolerated 
all these disorders without complaining, because 
the staff lent them its support. 

At Rome, things went on bettor. There a com- 
mission composed of Daunou, Florent, and Fiiy- 
poult governed the liberated country with wisdom 
and integrity. Tliese three men had framed a 
constitution, which had been adopted, and wliicli, 
with some trifling exceptions, and the appellations 
which were not the same, was an exact resem- 
blance of the French constitution. The directors 
■were termed consuls j the council of tho ancients 
was called the senate ; and the second council tho 
tribunate. But it was not sufficient to give a con- 
stitution, it had to be put iu force. It was not, 
as may easil/ bo imagined, the fanaticism of the 
Romans that obstructed its establishment, but 
their indolence. There were no malcontents, ex- 
cept in a few peasants of the Appenines, urged 
on by the monks, aud very easy to bring to sub- 
jection. But there was in the inhabitants of Rome, 
who had been called to compose the consulate, the 
senate, and the tribunate, a careless and extreme 
inaptitude for business. It had cost considerable 
pains to induce tliern to sit every other day, and 
they absohitely insisted on summer vacations. To 
this laziness must be added an absolute inexperi- 
ence and incapacity in point of administration. 
There was far more zeal in the Cisalpinea, but it 
was zeal without intelligence and without self- 
restraint, which rendered it quite as detrimental 
as carelessness. There was reason to apprehend 
that, on the departure of the French commission, 
the Roman government would be broken up by 
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tho inaction or retirement of its members. Yet, 
notwithstanding all tliisj there was a great desire 
for public efRctis at Rome, they were an object of 
great interobt, as is always dm case in states devoid 
of industrious habits. 

The coinmiasioii had put an end to all the cor- 
ruptions practised at the first moment of our entry 
into Rome. This conimiasion had taken into its 
own hands the munageineiU of the finances, and 
directed them with integrity and ability. Faypoult, 
ulio was an upright and able functionary, had in- 
troduced into the whole Roman state a system of 
taxation that was well understood. He was thereby 
enabled to provide for the wants of our army j he 
had paid up all arrears of pay, not only to the 
army of Rome, hut also to the division that had 
einbarlted at Civlta-Veccliia. If the finances had 
been as ivell conducted in the Ci&aljjiiie, tlie (fouutiy 
would not have been so oppressed with exactions, 
and our soldiers would have wanted for nothing. 
Military authority was at Romo ju every respect 
Bubject to the commission. General St. Cyr, who 
liad succeeded Jlussthia, di'^tiuguished himself by 
strict integrity j but partaldng of that fondness for 
authority now boconhug general among Ins com- 
rades, he appeared dissatisfied at being under tho 
control of the coinmisaion. At Milan in particular, 
cunaiderablo dissatlst'actioa was shown with all that 
was going on at Rome, The Italian dumocrats were 
angry to see the Roman democrats made mere 
nullities and kept in order by tho curainission. 
The French staff on whom tlio divisions stationed 
at Rome were dopciidunt, witncaaed with vexation 
a rich portion of the comjucred countries evade 
their gi.“asp, and sighed for the moment when the 
commlbsion should bo dvve&tcd of its functions. 

It would be wrong to charge the French direc- 
tory with the disorder that prevailed in tho allied 
countries. No power, how strong soever it might 
bo, could have prevented the excesses which dis- 
tracted them; and as for extortions, the power of 
Napoleon himself was not sufficient to prevent 
them in the conquered provinces. What a single 
individual, in the plenitude of genius and vigour 
could not effect, a government composed of five 
members, and placed at immense distance, was still 
less able of perfecting. Nevertheless, there existed 
ill the majority of our directory tho greatest zeal 
for ensuring the welfare of the new republics, and 
the most lively indignation against the iiisolenco 
and exactions of the generals, and against the 
irianifeat robberies committed by the companies. 
With the exception of Barras, wlio shared in all 
the profits of the companies, and who was the liope 
of all the firebrands of Milan, the other four direc- 
tors denounced with the greatest energy the trans- 
actions in Italy. Larevelliere in particular, whose 
strict integrity revolted from such excesses, sub- 
mitted to the directory a plan which was assented 
to. His object was, that a commission should con- 
tinue to direct the Roman government, and keep 
the military authority within bounds ; that an am- 
bassador should be sent to Milan, to represent the 
government at that place, and to deprive the staff 
of all influence whatever j that this ambassador 
should be authorized to make in the Cisalpine con- 
stitution neceasavy alterations, such as reducing the 
number of the local divisions, the public func- 
tionaries, and tho members of the councils; that 


L'istly, this ambassador sliould have for bis associate 
a functionary of sufficient capacity to institute a 
system of taxation and responsibility. This plan 
was adopted; Trouvd, late minister of France at 
Naples, and Faypoult, one of the members of the 
coinnusslon at Rome, were sent to Milan, to carry 
into execution the measures proposed by LartJvel- 
lidre, 

Trouvd was, as soon as he arrived at Milan, to 
lake into his confidence the most intelligent men of 
the Ci&alpine, and to arrange with them as to what 
alterations it would be necessary to malce, either in 
the constitution or in the officers of the govern-- 
ment. When all these changes were resolved upon, 
he was to get them proposed in the councils of the 
Cisalpine by deputies nmler his influence, and in 
case of need, to support them with the authority 
of France. At the samo time, ho was to keep hia 
own power out of sight as far as it was possible. 

Trouvd, having repaired from Naples to Milan, 
acted there in the manner jjrcscrilcd as his rulo of 
conduct. But it was a difficult matter to conceal 
the object of his mission. It soon got abroad that 
he liad come to make alterations in the constitu- 
tion, and oapccinWy to reduce the number of offices 
of cvei*y description. The patriots, who were very 
sensible from the conduct of the ambassador, that 
the reductions would affect them, became furious. 
Tliey placed their chief reliance on the staff of tlio 
army, which was of itself extremely alienated from 
the new authority, to which it had to obey, and a 
scandalous struggle was witnessed between the 
French legation and the French staff, who were 
jissociated with the Italitm patriots. Trouvt^, and 
those who visited him, \vero denounced with ex- 
treme violence in the Cisalpine councils. It was 
alleged tliat the French minister had ^-come to 
violate the constitution, and to renew one of those 
acts of oppression which tho directory had exer- 
cised upon all the allied rejiublics. TrouvtS ex- 
perienced vexations of every description from the 
Italiau patriots, and of our offices. The latter 
conducted thcmselvea with the utmost indecency at 
a ball w’hichlie gave, and caused the greatest scan- 
dal. These scenes were pitiable, particularly with 
regard to the effect they prodAieed upon the foreign 
ministers. Not only was presented to those 
rninisters tlie spectacle of the most unba])py dis- 
cussions, but they insulted them at the diplomatic 
dinners, by di’inking before their faces, to the ex- 
termination of all kings. The most vehement 
Jacobinism reigned at Milan, Bruue and Lalioy 
set out for Paris, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing tho support of Barras, But the directory, 
previously advised of all circumstances, was not 
shaken in its resolutions. Lahoy was oz'clered, at 
the very moment of his arrival, to leave Pario. 
As for Brune, ho was ordered to return to Milan, 
and to concur in tho changes which Trouvd was 
about to effect there. 

After having accoiuplishod the various necessaiy 
amendments in the constitution, Trouvi^ called 
together at his own house the most discreet depu- 
ties, and laid these amendments before them. 
They approved of them, but tlie public feeling 
was so strung, that they durst not take upon them- 
selves to propose them to the two councils. Trouvd 
was therefore obliged to disj)lay the authority of 
France, and to exercise ostensibly a power he would 
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have <lQsirG(l to conceal. After all, tho mode em- 
ployed was in point of fact of little consequence. 
It would have been absurd for Franco, who had 
created these new republics, and who kept them 
on foot by her support, not to make the most of 
lier strengtli for tlie establishment of that mode 
of government she deemed the best. The vexa- 
tious part of the affair was, that she had not made 
it the best that could be made on the very first 
day and at once, so that she might not have occa- 
sion to re-enact these acts of her omnipotence. 
On the 30th of August (13th Fructidor, year VI.), 
Trouvfl assembled the directory and the two coun- 
cils of the Cisalpine. He presented them witli 
tho new constitution and all the administrative 
and financial laws, which Faypoult had prepared. 
The councils were reduced from two hundred and 
foi’ty to one hundred and twenty members. The 
individuals to be retained in the councils and the 
government wore nominated. A regular system 
of taxation was established. There were two 
species of taxes, the personal and the indirect; a 
system at that time proposed to he intx'oduced 
into France, and was highly offensive to the 
patriots. All these alterations were approved of 
and adopted. Brune had been obliged to obtain 
the assistance of tho French troops ; so the I'age 
of the Cisalpine patriots was impotent, and tho re- 
volution was effected without serious obstruction. 
It was decided, moreover, tliat a speedy convoca- 
tion of the primary assemblies should take place, 
for confirming the alterations made in the consti- 
tution. 

Trouv^’a tasli was pei‘formed ; but the French 
government, on witnessing the uproar that minister 
had excited, conceived that it would not be possible 
'to leav&iiim at Milan, that some other embassy 
should ne given him, and tliat some one who was 
a stranger to the late disagreements should be sent 
to Milan, Unfortunately, the directory allowed to 
be thrust upon it a oi-d< 2 cant member of the Jaco- 
bins, who had played the part of a base and tx'uck- 
ling courtier to Barras, whom he had made his asso- 
ciate in the jobbings of the companies, and put into 
the way of receiving distinctions. This was Foucli^, 
whose appointment Barras obtained unawares 
from his colleagues. Fouchd set out to succeed 
Trouv^, and the latter had to repair to Stutgard. 
But Brune, taking advantage of the opportunity of 
Trouv^’a departure, tooli the liberty, xvitlx an au- 
dacity perfectly unaccountable, unless by the 
military licentiousness that prevailed at that time, 
to make the most important alterations in the work 
of the minister of Fi’ance. He demanded the 
resignation of three of the directors nominated by 
Troxxv^ ; he changed several of the ministers, and 
made various changes in the constitution. One of 
the three directors, whose resignation he demanded, 
Sopranzi, having courageously refused to give it, 
he exxused to be forcibly seized by his soldiers and 
dragged from the palace of goveimment. He then 
hastened the coxivocation of the primai’y asseiu- 
biles, in order to make them approve of Troxivd’s 
work, amended as it had just been by himself. 
Fouchd, who arrived during this interval, ought to 
have opposed this convention, and not have allowed 
alterations that the genei’al bad no authority for 
making ; but he let Brune do just as he pleased. 
Trouvfs amendments, and the more recent amend- 


ments of Brune, were approved of by the primai'y 
iissemblies, who were at oiico anbmi&sivo to the 
military power and the violence of the patriots. 

When tho Frencli directory obtained information 
of these particulni’8, it showed no hesitation. Tho 
directory vacated all that Bruno had done, dis- 
placed him, and left it to Joulicrt to go and restore 
matters to the state in wliielx Troiive liad left them. 
Fouchd made objections; he alleged that the new 
constitution being approved of with the alterations 
that Brnne had introduced, the conaeqxxences of 
recurring to those alterations would bo pernicious. 
He spoke with reason, and lie even gained over 
Joxxbert to hia opinion. But the directory should 
not have put up with such liberties on the part of 
its generals, and above all, it did not become the 
directoi'y to permit them to exercise such authority 
in the allied states. Tho directory recalled Fouclie 
himself, (who thus passed no more than a few days 
in tho Cisalpine,) and enjoined the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution in every part, such as 
TrouviJ had formed it in tJie name of France. As 
for the individuals from whom Brune had wrung 
their resignation, they were prevailed upon to con- 
fii’m it, ill order to prevent further changes. 

The Cisalpine therefore remained constituted as 
the directory had desired it should be, the few cUs- 
missuls from offico effected by Brune only ex- 
cepted. But these continual changes, this sharp- 
shooting, these contests between oxir civil and 
military agents, produced tho most deplorablo 
effect, depressed the reccntly-cTnancipat(Ml jieople, 
lowei’cd the mother republic in public esteem, 
and demonstrated the difficulty thci’e was of keep- 
ing all tlies© bodies within their proper sphere. 

The events in the Cisalpine were urged as matter 
for severe reproof against the directory: for it is cus- 
tomai’y to turn every thing into a grievance against a 
govci’innent that is impugned, and to impute to it as 
subjeotof blame the very impediments it encounters 
in carrying cubits designs. The double opposition, 
xvhich began to appear in the councils, attacked in 
different ways the operations executed in Italy. 
The patriot opposition bad a very simple charge to 
make: an outrage had been committed, it said, 
against tlie independence of an allied republic; 
nay, even an infraction of the French laws had 
been committed, for the Cisalpine constitution, 
which had just been altered, was guaranteed by a 
treaty of alliance, and that treaty, approved of by 
the couixcils, could not be infringed by the direc- 
tory. As for the constitutional, or moderate oppo- 
sition, it was natural to reckon upon its ap*- 
proval rather than its reproaches; because the 
changes made in the Cisalpine wore directed 
against the exclusive patriots. But in this party 
of the opposition stood Lucien Bonaparte. He 
was seeking causes of quarrel with the govern- 
ment, and, besides, he considered that be ought to 
defend the woi*k of his brotliei’, now attacked by 
the directoi'y. He cried out, lilm the patriots, tlmt 
the independence of the allies was attacked, that 
tile treaties were violated, &c. 

The two oppositions declared themselves more 
and more boldly every day. They began to dis- 
pute with the directory certain prerogatives witli 
which it was invested by the law of the l[)ih 
Fructidor, and which it Imd occasionally exercised. 
Thus this law gave it a right to close tliose clubs 
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or aup^jresa thoso newspapora wliose acta Hoeniod 
to havo a pcniicioas tonJcncy. The directory had 
closed some clubs which had bceomo too violent, 
and suppressed aamo uc\vspa\)eL‘s which had piib- 
liahed lake intelligence, evidently devised with 
a malicious intent. There was one newspaper, 
among tlio rest, which alleged that the directory 
was going to annex the Pays de Vaud to France: 
the directory suppressed it. The patriots in- 
vcigbed against this arbitrary power, and demanded 
the repeal of several of the clauses of the law of 
tlic 19th Fructidor. The councils decided that 
these clauses should remain in force until a law 
was enacted regulating the press; and a report was 
ordered preliminary to the [)repai’ation of that law. 

The directory in lilce manner ex])erienced great 
opposition in respect of financial matters. It was 
now occupied in closing the budget for the year VI. 
(1797-I790)j a-ud in bringing forwards the budget 
fur the year VII (1790-1790). The budget foi’ the 
year VI. had been fi.xed at six hundred and sixteen 
millions, but out of the six hundred and sixteen 
millions there was cT, deficit of sixty*two inillionsj 
and, besides this deficiency, a cuuaidcrable arrear 
in the receipts. The creditors, notwithstanding the 
solemn promise to discharge tho couaolidated third, 
had nut been paid in full. It was settled that they ' 
Jihould receive bills (ions), wliicli should be taken in 
paynicnt of taxes. The budget for the year VII. i 
luid to be settled immediately, as the year was ’ 
about to commence. The oxpeiuUture was fixed at 
SIX InuKlrcJ niillimis, aiisuming there would be no 
new coiithiontal war. Some reduction had to bo made ' 
in the land tax and tlie personal tax, which wore far 
too high, and to raise the duties ou stamp registrar 
tion, customs, &c. Additional taxes were decreed ' 
for tho local expenses, and duties payable (octrois) 
at the gates of towns for the maintenance of the 
hospitals and other inatitutiona. Notwithstanding 
this increase, tho minister Hamel asserted that the 
taxes would not produce more at the utmost than 
three-fourths, to judge from past years, and that it 
was a gross exaggeration to estimate the effective 
receipts at four hundred and fifty or five hundi’ed 
millions. He, therefore, demanded fresh resources 
to really cover the expeuditiu’e of siX' hundred 
luillious. He proposed a tax on doors and windows, 
and a tax on salt. With respect to this subject a 
heated contest ensued. The tax on doors and win- 
dows was decreed, and a report on the salt tax was 
preparetl. 

There was nothing in these oppositions in- 
herently mischievous, but they afforded the indica- 
tion of a secret animosity, which only required 
public calamities to bring it into open action. The 
directory, very well informed as to the state of 
Europe, clearly perceived that new dangers were 
ill preparation, and that a revival of hostilities on 
the oontiueiit was about to take place. There was 
no doubt of this when the movements of the differ- 
ent cabinets were considei'ed. 

Cobentzel and Kepnin had not been able to 
make Prussia renounce her neuti’ality, and had 
left that kingdom in extreme dissatisfaction. But 
Paul I., who had been completely gained over, bad 
stipulated a treaty of alliance with Austria, and it 
was said that bis troops were on the march, Austria 
was actively arming her population. The court of 
Naples had ordered the enrolment of the entire 


population. Ifc would have been the height of im- 
prudence not to make preparations, on observing 
such niovcments from tlie banka of tlie Vistula to the 
bankaof the Volturno, Our armies were extraordi- 
narily reduced by desertion. Tho directory resolved 
to provide for their being reunited by a grand iii- 
atituUim, which bad yet to be formed. The conven- 
tion had twice drawn upon tlie population of France, 
but in im extraordinary inanner, without being able 
to resort to a permanent law for the annual levy of 
soldiers. luMarchjlV&vV, the convenLioulmdordered , 
a levy of three hundred tliousiind men; in August, ' 
in the same year, she had adopted the great and 
glorious resolution of the levy t'lt masse, generation 
after generation. Since that, the republic had ex- 
isted by this measure alone, by eoiripelUng those 
who had taken arms at that period to keep to their 
flags. But war and disease had destroyed a great 
number, peace had sent many back to their homes. 
No more than twelve thousand furloughs h.ad been 
granted, but there had been ten times aa many 
desertions; and it was baa’d to be severe agaiust 
men who had for six years defended tlieir country, 
and tna.de her triumphant over Europe at the ex- 
pense of tlieir blood. The squares of the regiments 
remained, and tliey wore in good condition. It 
was necessary to fill them up by new levies, and to 
adopt not ao much an extraordinary and temporary 
expedient, as a general and permaneut measure; in 
short, make a law which should becomo, in some 
measure, a component part of tho constitution. The 
conscriptiuii ivas devised. 

General JourJan was tho repoiTor upon this great 
and useful law, which, like every thing else in this 
world, has been abused, but which for all that, has 
saved France, and raised her glory to its greatest ele- 
vation. By tins law, every Frenclmian was declared 
to be Of soldier by right, during a certain period of 
bis life. This period was from the age of twenty to 
twenty-five. The young men of that age were to 
bo divided into five classes, year by year. The go- 
vermnent was to call out these men as tliey were 
wanted, beginning with the first class, that is the 
twenty-year old class, and with the youngest of each 
class. The government could call out the five 
classes one after the other, in proportion and to 
the full extent of its requirements. In time of 
peAce, the conscripts were to be obliged to serve 
till they were twenty-five years old. Thus the du- 
ration of a soldier’s servie© would vary from one 
year to five, assuming tliat they were taken from 
twenby-five to twenty years. In time of war, this 
I duration was to be unlimited; the government had 
' the power of granting furloughs, when it conceived 
rt couki'be done without inconvenience. There was 
to be no exemption of any kind, except in favour (d 
those who had married before the pas&iug of the 
law, or who had already paid their debt in the pre- 
ceding wars. This law thus provided for ordinary 
occasions; but on extraordinary occiisions when the 
country siiould be declared in dangei', the govern- 
ment was to have a right, as in 1793j over the en- 
tire population, and in that case the levy en nKusss 
was to be revived. 

This law was adopted without opposition, and 
considered as one of the most important creations 
of the revolution*. The directory immediately 

• It was passed tlie 19fii Fructidor, year VI. (5 th September.) 
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culled for its boiiig ])ut in opemtioiij and demanded 
a levy of two hundred thousand conscriptSj to com- 
plete the armies and to put tliem ou a respectable 
footing. This demand was granted \)y acclamation 
on the 2n(l Venddmiaire, year VII. (September 
23rd, 1798.) Even though the two oppositions 
frequently thwarted the directory, out of ill-tcmper 
or jealousy, still they wished that the republic 
bbould preserve its ascendfincy in the eyes of the 
powers of Europe. A levy of men requires a levy 
of money. The directory ‘demanded, over and 
above the budget, one hundred and twenty-five 
millions; ninety for the equipment of the two hun- 
dred thousand conscripts, and thirty-five to repair 
the recent naval disaster. The question was, fiom 
■whence were they to be dravvii. The minister, 
Hamel, proved that the bills {hous) for the payment 
of two-thirds of the debt had almost all of them been 
called in, and that there were yet left national 
estates to the amount of four hundred millions 
which were consequently unincumbered, and might 
be appropriated to the new wants of the republic. 
Consequently it was decreed that one hundred and 
twenty-five millions worth of niitioual doniama 
should be sold. One-twelfth part was to be paid 
in ready money, tboremaiiidor in obligations of the 
purchasers, negotiable at pleasure, and payable 
successively in the course of oigliteen inontlis. 
They were*to bear interest at five per cent. This 
paper would bo as good as ready money, from the 
readiness with wliicli it could be taken by the com- 
panies. The national property was to be sold at 
eight times its annual income. This expedient 
met with no more opposition than tlie law for re- 
cruiting, from which it emanated. 

The dii'ectory thus placed itself in a position to 
reply to the menaces of Europe, and sustain the 
dignity of the republic. Two events of infeidor 
hnportaiiee had occuin'Gd, the one iu Ireland, tlie 
other at Osteud. Ireland was iu a state of rebellion, 
and the directory bad sent thither general Humbert, 
with fifteen hundred men*. Uiifortunatelya remit- 
tance of money wliich tho treasury was to have made 
having been delayed, a second division of six thou- 
sand men, under the comniaud of general Sarrazin, 
could not set sail, and Humbert had been left unsup- 
ported. He had stood out for a considerable time, 
and long enough to demonstrate that the arrival of 
tho expected reinforcement would have entirely 
changed tho aspect of things. But after a series 
of well-coniluctcd attacks, he had been obliged to 
lay down his arms, with his whole army. A simi- 
lar kind of chock experienced by the English had 
just requited tliis loss. The English came from 
time to time, and throw a few bombs into our sea- 
ports. They w.anled tn effect a landing at Ostend 
for the purpose of destroying the sluices; but vigo- 
rou.sly pursued, and cut off from tlioir ships, they 
were taken to tlie number of t^YO thousand men. 

Although Austria had contracted an alliance with 
Russia and England, and could now reckon upon a 
Russian iirniy and an English subsidy, still she he- 
sitated to involve herself in a fresh contest with the 
French republic. Spain, wdio belield with regi’et 
t)se flames of war again kindled upon the contmciit, 

* IlelnudecT iu Ireland tbe 5tli Fnictidor (22nd August), 
mid was beaten and taken prisoner tba23nd (8th Stptem- 
berV by general CoinwalUs. 


and who dreaded in an equal degree the progress 
of the republican syntem, as well as its destruction} 
for in the one caso she would bo revolutionized, 
and in the other punisimd on account of her alli- 
ance with France. — Spain had again interposed, in 
order to pacify the exasperated combatants ; but 
her mediation, by provoking discussions, by sug- 
gesting some possibility of arrangement brought 
about further indecision at Vienna, or at least 
further delays. At Naples, so frantic was jiub- 
hc enthusiasm, that the idea of any delay was 
spurned, some measure ivas to be contrived for 
opening the contest, so as to force Austria to draw 
the sword. Tlie folly of this petty court was un- 
paralleled. It was the fate of the Bourbons at 
this period, to be led liy tlieir wives into all their 
misconducts. Three of them had been observed at 
one time in tliis same jircdicameiit, namely, Louis 
XVX., Chiirlee IV., and Ferdinand. The fate of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. is well enough known. 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand were dragged along, 
although by different paths, under the same in- 
fluence into inevitable destruction. The people of 
Naples had been made to wear the English coekade, 
Nelson was treated as a tutelary divinity. Orders 
had been issued for the levy of onc-fU'th of the popu- 
lation— a species of extravagance, for oue-flltieth, 
well .armed, would have sulflcod to give Naples 
rank among the powers. Each convent was to 
furnish a horite-soldier fully equipped; part of the 
possessions of the clergy had been sold ; all the 
taxes had been doubled; lastly, that" framer of 
unfortunate ))rojects, all whose military plans had 
been so unsnecessfu), and ivhom fate reserved for 
reverses of so extraordinary a Innd — Mack, had 
solicited to be placed at the liead of the Neapolitan 
army. They had decreed liini a triumph before 
victory, and had bestowed on him the title of 
liberator of Italy, the very same that Bonaparte 
liad borne. To all tliese grand means were added 
nones (neurain€s) to all tho saints*, prayers to St. 
Jniuiariiis, and persecutionsagamat tlio&e wIjo were 
suspected of participating in French opinions. 

The petty court of Naples continued its intrigues 
in Piedmont and Tuscany. It was for exciting 
tlie Piedmontese to rise in the rear of the army 
that occupied the Cisalpine, and the Tuscans iu 
the rear of that which protected Romo. The 
Neapolitans would have taken advantage of the oj)- 
2 )orhiiiity to attack the army of Rome in front; tlie 
Austi’ians ■would also have taken tho like advantages 
by attacking the Cisalpine army in front; and from 
all these combinations they drew the conclusion 
that not a single Frenchman would escape. The 
king of Sardinia, a religious prince, felt some 
scruples on account of the treaty of alliance which 
hound him to France; but he was told that pro- 
mises pledged to oiipressors were not binding, and, 
that the Piedmontese had a right to kill all to the 
very last Frenchman. At any rate, scruples on 
this occasion were not so much the real stumbling- 
block, as the strict watch kejit up by the directory. 
As for the archduke of Tuscany, he was entirely 
destitute of means. Naples, in order to decide 

• The space of nine conseculive days, which were to be 
spent in pel forming acts of devotion to one particular saint, 
whose mediation nas exclusively implored with the Al- 
mighty. Trans. 
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]iim, pi'oiiiiaod to send liirn an iu-my by Nelson’s operations. Tlicro was no declaration of Avar, but 
licet. merely a suminon.s to tbo Frenoh, to cvaeiiate the 

The directory, on Us own part, was on its guard, Roman states. They refilied to tins summons by 
.and took its precautions accordingly. The Ligurian preparing to fight, notwitbstaiuling the dispropor- 
republic, always invetevato against the king of Sai*- tion in point of number 

clinia, had at length declared war against that In the respective siUmtion of the two armies 
prince. To a strong dislike of each otlier’s rule of nothing was easier than to overwhelm the French, 
conduct was added the mutual jealousy arising from dispersed as they were in the Roman provinces, 
their juxta-poaition, and those two petty states were on the right and loft of the Apennines. To effect this, 
determined, come wlnat might, to fight it out. Tlie a march should have been made straight upon their 
directory interfered in the quarrel, signified to the centre, and the mass of the Neapolitan forces 
Ligurian republic that it should lay down its arms, brought to bear against the French between Rome 
and declared to the king of Sardinia that it would and Terni. The left of the French, placed beyond 
take upon itself to maintain tranquillity in his do- the Apennines to guard the Marches, would have 
minions; but that, to effect this, the directory^ must been cut off from their right, placed on this side to 
occupy an important post therein. The directory guard the banks of the Tiber. The Neapolitans 
fionsequently required of him to allow the occupation thus would have prevented the French from 
by its troops of the citadel of Turin. Such a design liffecting a junction, and would have been driven 
could only be justified by the apprehensions which back in disorder to Upper Italy. The Peninsula, 
the court of Piedmont excited. There was an an- at least, would have been delivered; Tusc.iuy, the 
tipathy between the old and new states, and they Roman states, and the Marches, would have been 
could not trust each other, Tlie king of Sardinia placed under the dominion of Naples. The imm- 
strongly remonstrated; but ho had not the means I)er of the Neapolitan ti’oops would have rendered 
of resisting the demands of the directory. The this plan easier of execution and more certain, but it 
French occupied the citadel, and immediately set was impossible tluit Mack should avail himself of 
about putting it in. a condition of defence. The so simple a manecuvre. As in his former plana, he 
directory had separated the army of Rome from proposed to surround the enemy by a mnltitude of 
that of the Cisnlpino, and had appointed to its com- detached corps. He had nearly sixty thousand 
ruand general Clmmplnnnot, who had distinguished men, forty thousand of whom formed the army in 
IiiiiiHclf oil the Rhino. The army was dispci’sed actual service, and twenty thousand the garrisons, 
over the whole of the Roman states: there were in Instead of directing this mass of forces upon tlio 
the Marches of Ancona four or five thousaud men, a11-iniportnnfe point of Terni, he divided it into six 
commanded by general Casa Bianca; genei'al Le- columns. The first, moving on the back of the 
moirie was, with two or three thousaud men, on the Apennines, along the Adriatic, was to proceed by 
opposite slope of the Apennines, towards Terni, the Ascoli road to the Marches. The second and 
Macdonald, with the left, nearly five thousand third, moving on the other side of tlie Apennines, 
ati’ong, was distributed over the country along the and keeping themselves in communication with the 
Tiber. There was a small reserve at Rome. The first, were to march, the ouo to Terni, the other to 
so-called army of Rome was therefore fifteen or Magliano. Tlie fourth, constituting the main body, 
sixteen thousand men at most. The necessity for waste make a movement upon Frascati and Rome. 
Jceeping a close watch over the coiniti’y, and the A fifth, proceeding along the coast of tlie Mediter- 
diffieulty of drawing their subsistence from it, had ran8an,was to traverse the Pontine marshe.s,and to 
forced us to scatter our troops; and if an active rejoin the main body on the via Appiana. The sixth, 
and well-supported enemy had known how to seize and last, put on board Nelson’s squadron, was 
the opportunity, he might have made the French bound for Leghorn, to effect a rising in Tuscany, 
repent their severance from each other. and cut off the retreat of the French. Thus every 

Great reliance was placed uii this fact at Naples, preparation was made for surrounding and destroy- 
The court flattered itself with the idea of surprising ing thorn all, though nothing was done for beating 
the French, and destroying them one after the them first. 

other. How glorious would it be to take the initia- It was in this order that Mack marched with his 
tive, to gain tlie first success, and at last to force forty thousand men. The quantity of his baggage, 
Austria to enter upon the career after having the want of discipline in his troops, and the bad 
opened it for her ? Such reasons as these in- state of the roads, rendered his movements ex- 
duced the court of Naples to take the initiative tremely slow. Thej Neapolitan army formed a long 
in hostilities, Naples hoped that the French ti*ain, without order and without unity. Cham- 
would be easily beaten, and that Austria could no pionnet, duly apprized of the danger, detached 
longer hesitate when once the sword should bo two divisions, to watch tho march of the enemy and 
drawn. M. de Gallo and prince Belraonte-Pigna- to protect the separate bodies ns they fell back.- 
telli, who knew a little more about Europe and her Having great doubts as to whether he should retain 
affairs, were opposed to this notion of taking the Rome, he resolved to take a position in rear of the 
initiative; but their experienced counsels were dis- city, ou the banks of the Tiber, between Civita- 
regarded. In order to decide this poor king, and Castellana and Civita-Bucale, and there concentrate 
to drag him from his innocent pursuits, a forged his forces so as to resume the offensive, 
letter, ar? ifi from the emperor, was presented to While Ghampionnet was prudently retreating from 
him, 08 is said, which provoked the commencement and evacuating Rome, leaving eight himdi^ed men in 
of hostilities. Upon this marching orders were the castle of St. Angelo, Mack was vaiintingly ad- 
issued for the end of November. The whole Nea- vaucing by all the toads, and seemed as if ho was not 
politan army was set in motion. The king himself to meet with opposition. He arrived at the gates of 
set out, with great pomp, to be present at these Rome on the 9th Frinmire, year VII. (November 
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29, 1708), anil (intured without trouble, A ti’inm- 
phivl reception had been prepared for the Icing, That 
wcalc prince, treated as conqueror and liberator, 
was intoxieatud with the kind of military glory 
which had been got iip for him. At any rate ho 
hud been advised to make a noble use of bis 
victory, and ihe invited the pope to -come and re- 
sume possession of bis dominions, Nevertbelobs 
his army, less generous than himself, committed 
atrocious acts of spoliation. * The Roman populace, 
with its usual fickleness, attacked the houses of 
those who were accused of being revolutionists, and 
destroyed them. The mortal remains of the unfor- 
tunate Uuphot were exhumed, and treated with the 
grossest indignity. 

While the Neapolitans were thus amusing them- 
selves at Rome, Championnet was executing with 
extraordinary activity tlie able movement he had 
resolved on making. Aware that the most import- 
ant point was at the centre, on the Upper Tiber, he 
made Macdonald take a strong position at Civita- 
I Castellana, and reinforced him with all the troops 
I he could afford. He transferred part of the forces 
that he had in the Marches to the other side of the 
Apennines, and left general Cnsa-Bianca no more ' 
than were absolutely necessary to obstruct on this 
side the inarch of the enemy in that quarter. He 
himself hurried to Ancona, to hasten the arrival of 
his artillery and ammunition. Not aluvming liim* 
self uiinecesaarily as to what was in preparation on 
hia rear in Tuscany, he dt-'Spatchedan officer withn 
small detachment to observe wliat was going on in 
that quarter. 

Tlie Neapolitans at length fell in with the French 
on the different roads which they were ti'aversing. 
They were thrice as numerous, hut they had to deal 
with the famous Italian bands, and they found they 
had a hard task. In the Marches the column ad- 
vancing by Ascoli was driven back to a great dis- 
tance by Casa-Bianca. On the Terniroad, a Neapo- 
litan colonel was taken, with his whole division, by 
general Lemoine. This first taste of war with the 
French was not calculated to encourage the Neapo- 
litans. Mack nevertheless made his arrangeiuenta 
for carrying the position whicli he felt to be 
the most important, that of Civita-Castellana, 
where Macdonald was to he found with the main 
body of our troops, Civita - Castellana is the 
ancient Veil, it is seated on a ravine, in a very 
strong position. The French held several distant 
posts, which covered the approaches to it. On the 
14th Frimaire (December 4 ), Mack caused 
Borghetto, Nepi, and Rignanc to be attacked by a 
consider.able force. He despatched an accessary 
column along the opposite hank of the Tiber, which 
was to take possession of Rignano. None of these 
attacks prove successful. One of the columns put 
to flight, lost all its artillery. A second being sur- 
rounded, lost three thousand prisoners. The oihei's, 
dispirited, confined themselves to mere demonstra- 
tions ofhostility. In short,uopartof the Neapolitan 
troops could withstand the attack of the French. 
Mack, somewhat disconcerted, renounced the at- 
' tempt to take the central position of the Civita- 
Castellana, and began to discover that it was not 
on this point he should have endeavoured to force 
the enemy’s line. It was at Terni, a point, ranch 
nearer the Apennines, and not so well defended by 
the French, where he fmght to linve ‘Struck the prin- 


cipal blow. I-le then began to hidhiiik himself how 
he could withdraw hia troops, and bring them back 
from Civita-Castellami to Terni. But to conceal 
that movement it would have required that rapidity 
of execution impossible to be eflected with imdi.sci- 
plincd troops. It would have taken several days 
to get the main body of the army again over the 
Tiber ; and Mack retarded still more by his own 
fault an operation alrwuly too slow. Macdonald, 
whom he hoped to detain by hostile demoiistriitioiis 
at Civita-Caetellana, had already transferred hira- 
aelf from Civita-Caatellana to the otlier aide of tlie 
Tiber. Lemoine had been reinforced at Terni. 
Thus the Neapolitans had been anticipated at every 
one of the points which they purposed to surprise. 
The fii’St movement of general Mctsch, from Calvi 
on Otricoli, did nothing but harm. On the 19tli 
Frimaire (December 9), that general, driven, back 
from Otricoli upon Calvi, was surrounded and 
obliged to lay down his arms, with four thousand 
men before a body of three thousand five hundred. 
From that moment. Mack thought of nothing else 
than returning to Romo, and falling back from 
Rome to the foot of the mountains of Frmscati and 
Albauo, with a view to rally his army there, and 
to reinforce it with fresh battalions. This was but 
a poor expedient, for it was not the numerical force 
of his soldiers that required augmentation, but it was 
their habitude that he ought to have changedi and 
it was not by retiring a few leagues from the' field 
of battle that he could gain time to endue them 
with discipline and bravery. 

The king of Naples, when apprized of flioso un- 
happy events, surreptitiously lel't Rome, whither ho 
had but a few days previously entered in triumph. 
The Neapolitans evacuated in disorder, to the 
gi’cat satisfaction of the Romans, who were already 
much more annoyed by their presence than they 
h.ad been by that of the French. Cliampionnot 
re-entered Rome seventeen days after hia quitting 
it. He had truly deserved the honours of a tri- 
umph. Skilfully concentrating himself vdth fif- 
teen or sixteen tliousaud men, he had managed 
to take the offensive against forty thousand men, 
and (h'iven them in disorder before him, Cham- 
pioiinct would nut confine himself to the mere de- 
fence of the Roman States. He conceived the bold 
design of conquering the kingdom of Naples witli 
his weak army. The enterprize was difficult, not 
60 much on account of the force of the Neapolitan 
array, as the inclinations of the inhabitants, who 
might involve us in a long and very dangeroii.s irre- 
gular warfare. Championnet nevertheless persisted 
ill advancing. He left Rome to pursue Mack in his 
retreat. He took from him by the way a groat 
nuniber of prisoners, and put completely to the rout 
the column that had landed in Tuscany, and of 
which there escaped no more than a thousand 
men. 

Mack, in complete disorder, retreated rapidly 
into the kingdom of Naples, and did not atop till 
ho was before Capua, on the line of the Volturno. 
He selected his best troops, placed them in front 
of Capua, and along the whole line of the river, 
which is very deep, and forms an almost insur- 
raountnble barrier. Meanwhile the king had 
reached Naples, and his sudden return had produced 
consternation thei’e. Tlie populace, enraged at 
the defeats sustained by the army, rni.ued the cry of 
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treason, demanded arms, and tliveateiied to lauinloi’ 
the generals, the niiiiiatera, and all those to whom 
they attributed tlio disasteivs of the war. That 
odious court did not hesitate to give arms to the 
lazzaroni, although it was easy to foresee the use 
that would be made of them. No sooner had these 
little better than barbarians received the spoils of 
the arsenals, than they rose and made themselves 
mostera of Naples. Still shouting treason, they 
seized a king’s messenger and put him to death. 
Acton, the favourite, on whom the public calaTuitiea 
now began to be imputed, the queen, the king, the 
whole court, were in the utmost dismay. Naples 
no longer appeared a safe abode; the idea of taking 
shelter in Sicily was immediately conceived and 
adopted, Outhellth Nivdso (December 31), the 
moat valuable moveables of the crown, all the trea- 
flui'ca of the palaces of Caserta and Naples, and 
twenty millions in money, wero put on board Nel- 
son’s squadron, which sailed for Sicily. Acton, 
tlie author of all the public calamities, would not 
stand the consequences of abiding at Naples, and 
embarked with the queen. All that could not be | 
carried away was burned. It was amidst a storm, 
and by the light of the flames of the blazing dock- ' 
yards, that this cowardly and cnminal court 
abandoned tho kingdom it had sacrificed to its 
fears- It loft orders, it is said, to put to death all 
the upper class of eiLizens accused of a revolu- 
tionary spirit. All were to be sacrificed down to 
the rank of notary, rrince TigiiatelJi remained at 
Naples, invested with the powers of n^ynlty. 

Champloniiot was, in the mean time, advancing 
to\Yards Naples. Ho had, in liia turn, committed 
the same fault as Mack. He had divided his 
force into several colunius, which wero to effect a 
general junction before Capua. Tlieir junction, 
after traversing a difficult country, amidst :i funatic 
population, excited every whore against the alleged 
enemies of God and St Januarius, was hardly to 
be relied upon. 

Championnet, having arrived with his most 
effective division on the banks of the Volturno, 
resolved to make an attempt on Capua. Repelled 
by a nuraeruus artillery, he was obliged to relin- 
I quiali the idea of taking it by an off-hand attack, 

I and consequently to withdraw his troops, and wait 
I for the aiunval of the other columns. This attempt 
took place on the I4th Niv6se (January 3, 1799). 
The Neapolitan peasantry, who had evei’y where 
risen, intercepted our couriers and our convoys. 
Championnet received no intelligence concerning 
his other columns, and his position might be con- 
sidered as extremely critical. Mack seized this 
opportunity to make friendly overtures. Clmm- 
pionnet, reckoning upon the fortune of the Fi’etmh, 
peremptorily rejected Mack’s proposals. Fortu- 
nately, he was I’ejoined by his columns, and. an 
armistice was then eoneluded on the following con- 
ditions. Mack was to abandon the line of the 
Volturno, to cede the city of Capua to the French, 
to retire behind the line of the Regi-Lagni on ihe 
Mediterranean side, and of the Ofanto on the 
Adriatic side, a7jd thus to cede a great portion of 
the kingdom of Naples. Besides thede concessions 
of territory, a levy of eight millions in money was 
Stipulated. The arniistiee was signed on the 22ud 
Nivdse (January 11). 

When the news of tlie armistice reached Naples, 


the people absuuloncd tlumiBclvos to the dictates of 
tlu*ir fury. They cried out more loudly than ever 
that they were betrayed by tlie officers of the 
crown. The appearance of the commiH&ioncr ap- 
pointed to receive the levy of eight iiullioiiB 
caused the mob to commit the greatest ex- 
cesses; open rebellion took place, and prevented 
the execution of the armistice. The tunndt was 
carried to such a height that prince Pignatelli 
quitted Naples in a fright. That fine capital was 
now aband(3ned to the? lazzaroni. Tliere was no 
longer any recognized authority, and the city was 
threatened with a teiTilile outbreak. At length, 
after three days’ disturbance, a chief was chosen, 
who possessed the confidence of the lazz.aroui, and 
who had some means of repressing their disorders. 
This was the prince of Moliterno. During this inter- 
val, the like fury burst forth in Mack’s army. His ' 
soldiers, so far from layiiigthoir misfortunes to their I 
own cowardice, broke out against their general as the 
cause, and would have massacred him. The pre- 
tended liberator of Italy, who a month before had 
received the honours of triumph, had no other 
asylum tliau the very camp of the Frencli. He 
solicited permissisn of Championnet to seek an 
asylum in his camp. The generous repulilican, 
forgetting the undue language of Mvick in liis cor- 
respondence, afforded liira an asylum, gave him a 
place at his table, and allowed him to retain his 
sword, 

Clmmpionnet, who now felt aulhorized by the re- 
fusal given at Naples to execute the conditions of the 
armistice, advanced nj)on that capital, with the in- 
tontion of capturing it. TI)e undertaking was not easy 
of accomplishment, for an immense population, 
wliich in the open field a few squadrons ot cavab’y 
Would have swept away, )}ccame extremely formid- 
able beliind tlie walls of a town. To get before the 
place cost him several battles, and tluu'e Ihelazzaroni 
displayed more courage than the Neapolitan army. 
The urgency of the danger had increased Llieir fury. 
The prince of Moliterno, who strove to bring tlieiii 
to reason, shortly ceased to j)ORseas their confi- 
dence, juid they had chosen ibi* leaders two of tlieir 
body, by name Paggio and ‘‘ Maxi” Michael. From 
that moment they abandoned themselves to the 
utmost excesses, and committed every species of 
violence agauisfc the citizens and nobles accused of 
Jacobinism. To such a height did these enormities 
proceed, tlmt all classes concerned in the support of 
good order and government wereaiixiuus for the ar- 
rival of the French, The hihabitantawrote to apprise 
Mack tliat they would join him for the purpose of 
giving Naples into his hands. The prince of Moli- 
terno himself promised to seize fort St. Elmo, and 
to give it up to the French. On tho 4th Pluvidse 
(January 23rd), Championnet made , the assault. 
The lazznronl defended themselves courageously, 
but the citizens, having gained possession of fort 
St. Elmo, and different posts of the city', let in the 
French, However, Uie lazzaroni intrenched in the 
houses, were about to defend themselves, retreat- 
ing from one street to another, and would perhaps 
liave set fire to the town, but one of their leaders 
was made prisoner, he was treated with kindness and 
attention, he was promised St, Januarius should 
be respected, and at last he was prevailed on to get 
his followers to lay down their arms. 

From tluit moment Championnet found himself 
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mastor of Naples anil of the whole Idugilom. Ilo 
lost no t\mo in rostoi'ing order, and disarming Iho 
lazzaroni, In conforniity with tliu intentions of 
the French government^ he proclaimed the new 
ropublic. All ancient name was given to it, that 
of the PavfchonopGaii republic. Such was the rc^ 
suit of tile follies and malignities of the court of 
Naples. Twenty tliousaiid French and two months 
were siifTicicnt to foil its vast designs, and convert 
its dorainions into a republic. This short campaign 
of Champioiinet imraediato^y procured him a bril- 
liant reputation. The army of Rome thenceforth 
assumed the title of army of Naples, and was 
separated from the army of Italy, Championnet 
became independent of Jouhert. 

While these events were taking place in the 
Peninsula, the fall of the kingdom of Piedmont was 
at length consummated. Already, by reason of a 
precaution amply justified by the circumstances, 
had Jouberb taken possessiou of tlio citadel of 
Turin, and furnished it with artillery taken from 
the Piedmontese arsenals. But this precaution was 
ineffective in the present state of affairs. Pied- 
mont was continually in a disturbed state. The 
I’epublicana were incessantly malcmg new attempts, 
and they even had recently sustained a loss of six , 
lujodrecl men in trying to surprise Alexandria. A 
masquerade, an1]}’mg from the citadel of Turin, in 
which the whole court was represented, and which 
was the joint work of the Piedmontese as also of 
the French officers, whom the generals could not 
always keep within bounds, had woU-nigh provoked 
a sanguinary conHict even in Turin. I'lie court of 
Turin could not malutain amicable relations witli 


ii.s, and (ho correa]>ondL'iicc of the Neapolitan 
minister with do Prioeca, the president of the 
council uf Piedmont, siifneicntly (lomonstrad d thiu. 
Under such civeumstnnees, France, exposed to a 
new vvai‘, could not leave upon her coninuinieatiuna 
with the Alps, two parties in actual war with one 
another, and a liostile government. France pos- 
sessed as against tlie court of Piedmont tho right 
that the defenders of a fortress havo over all the 
buildings which confine it or endanger its defence. 
It was decided that the king should be compelled 
to abdicate. The rci)ublicans were supported, and 
they were assisted in gaining possession of Novara, 
Alexandria, Susa, and Chiva&se. It was then inti- 
nialed to the king that ho could no longer reside in 
dominions in a state of rebellion, and wliich were 
soon to become tho theatre of war ; he was called 
upon to abdicate the sovereignty of Piedmont, re- 
taining that of Sardinia. The abdication was 
signed on the IDtli Frimaire (December f>, 1798)* 
Thus the two moat powerful princes of Italy, those 
of Naples and Piedmont, had no more of their 
dominions left them but two islands. Under the 
circumstances that were iu agitation, there was no 
desire exhibited of taking the troublo to form a 
new republic; and until tho war had produced some 
settled result, it was decided that Piedmont should 
be provisionally administered by France. There 
was nothing more in Italy left as a subject of inva- 
sion save Tuscany. A mere noLification would havo 
been all that was necessary for taking possession uf 
it, but this notification was deferred, and till it 
should be made, we had to wait till Austria sliould 
have openly declared herselfi 
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Such was tho state of things at the commencement 
of the year 1799. War, after the events we have 
been relating, was no longer doubtful. The inter- 
cepted correspondence, the demonstrations of re- 
sistance by the court of Naples, who would not 
have taken the initiative unless they had been 
sure of a powerful intervention, the immense pre- 
parations of Austria, and lastly, the arrival of a 
Russian divisiou in Moravia, left no doubt what- 
ever. It was now Nivdse (January, 1799), and it 
was evident that hostilities would commence be- 
fore the expiration of two months. Thus, the 
antipathy of the two great systems which the revo- 
lution had arrayed against each otlier> was deman- 
strated by facts. Frauce had begun the year 1798 
with three republics her side, the Batavian, 
the Cisalpine,^ and the Ligurian, and by the end of 
that year there existed six of them in consequence 
’ o! the creation of the Helvetic, the Roman, and the 


Parthenopean republics. This extension did not | 
so I’esult from the spirit of conquest, as from the j 
spirit of the system. France had been called upon | 
to assist the oppressed Vaudois. She had been 
provoked at Rome to avenge the death of the un- 
fortunate Dupliot, sacrificed in desiring to separate 
the two parties ; at Naples nothing more had been 
done than repel an aggression. Tims she had 
been absolutely forced to renew the struggle. Cer- 
tain it is that the directory, though it had un- 
bounded confidence in French power, was never- 
tUcleas desirous of peace for political and financial 
reasons ; certain it is also, that the emperor de- 
sirous as he lYos of war, wanted to defer it some 
time longer. Both had, nevertheless, conducted 
themselves as though they had wished to renew 
the conflict immediately, so great had been the an- 
tipathy of the two systems. 

The revolution had imparted to the French 
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government extrivordiiiary confidenca and hardi- 
hood. The recent event in NnjdeJS, though incon- 
siderable in itself, had confirmed it in the j)crsua- 
sion, that every thing must give way before French 
bayonets. Indeed, tliis was no more than the gene- 
ral (iphiion of Europe. It required nothing short 
of tho immense means combined against Franco, 
to endue her enemies with sufficient courage to 
attack her. But this confidence of tho French 
gov’ei’nnieiit in its strength was overrated, and 
concealed from it part of the difficulties of its posi- 
tion. The event lias proved that its resources were 
immense, hut that at the period of which we are 
speaking these were not sufficiently strong to 
ensure victory. The directory, besides France, 
had to regulate Holland, Switzerland, and all 
Italy, divided into so many republics. To regu- 
late them through the medium of their own govern- 
ment was, as we have seen, a more difficult task 
than if they had been under the immediate con- 
trol of tho directory. By reason of a defect in 
organization, there was no making them available 
as a resource, generally speaking, cither in money or 
men. Notwitliatanding this, they were from that time 
obliged to defend them, and consequently to fight 
upon a lino extending without interruption from the 
Texcl to tlio Adriatic, a line which, attacked in 
front by Uua&ui and Austria, was talten aback by the 
English fleets, citlier in Holbuul or at Naples. The 
forces which such a military situation required, 
the directory had to draw from France alone. Now 
tho armies were in a remarkably diminished state; 
forty thousand soldiers, the best, were in Egypt 
under our great captain. Tho armies left in Franco 
wore reduced one-half by desertions, which is 
always one of the consoquenoes of peace. The go- 
voniment paid for the same number of soldiers, but 
it had not perhaps one hundred thousand effective 
men. The administrations and the staffs made a 
job of the pay, and it became a profitless surcharge 
on the finances. These one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand effective men formed excellent squares, which 
might be filled up by the new levy of conscripts; but 
all this required time, and there had not been time 
enough since the establishment of the consci’iption. 
Lastly, the finances were still in the same sad state 
of confusion, owing to the vicious mode of their col- 
lection. There had been voted a budget of six hun- 
dred millions, and an extraordinary subsidy of one 
hundred and tweutj-five millions taken out of the 
four hundred millions [francs] worth of national 
property remaining on hand; but the receipts came 
in slow, and the error in the estimate of certain taxes 
left a considerable deficit. Lastly, subordination, 
most necessary in so great n inacliine, began to dis- 
appear. It became extremely difficult to keep the 
military within bounds. This state of perpetual ^ya^ 
made them sensible that there was no doing without 
them, and they grew imperious and encroaching. 
Posted in wealthy countries, they determined to 
make the most of it, and they were participators in 
every species of corruption. They also enforced as- 
sent to their opinions wherever tliey resided, and 
could hardly ever be brought to pay obedience to 
the civil authorities. We have already remarked an 
instance of this in the quarrel between Prune and 
Trouv^. Lastly, in the interior, the oppoation, 
which has been observed as reviving since the IStli 
Fvuctidor, and assuming two characters, was de- 


monstrating itself more and more. The patriots, 
suppressed at the last elections, were propiir’mg to 
gain an ascendancy in the now olectiona. The niu- 
deratists criticised in teinpevate, but bitter, lan- 
guage, the measures of the government, and as all 
oppositions over du, hlauiod it for the difficulties it 
had to overcome, and which were most part in- 
surmountable. The govcriinicnfc is power {forced 
itself; it ought to gain the asceiulaiicy ; .so much the 
worse it fares if it does not. No one will listen to 
its excuses explaining why it has not siiececcled. 

Such was the situation of the directory iit the 
moment when war again broke out in "Europe, 
The directory made moat energetic eiforta to restore 
order in this great maciiine. Conl'uaion stiU pre- 
vailed in Italy. The resources of Lliat fine country 
were squandered, and to no purpose destroyed for the 
army; a few phinderers monopolized all tho Ijenefit 
derivable therefrom. The commission appointed to 
constitute and to administer the Umnaii republic 
had just performed its office, and thereupon im- 
mediately the influence of the stnfFa liiid manifestc’d 
itself. The consuls, who were deemed too moderate, 
had been changed. Tlicadvantageeu.s contracts made 
for the supply of tho army had boon repiffiiated. 
The commission, in wliich Faypoulb tooJc tlie ma- 
nagement of the finances, had contracted for the 
subsistence and tho payment of tho troops .stationed 
in Rome, and for the carriage of all tho works of 
art sent to France. This coTumissiim had assigned 
in payment national property taken from tlio 
clergy. The contract, besides Ijeiug motlcrato in 
regard to price, gave an opportunity for disposing 
of tho nation.al property, This contract was re- 
jmdiated and then given to Baiulin and company, 
who wero devouring Italy. This company was 
patronized by the staffs, to whom thoy allowed a 
profit of one per cent. Piedmont, which had been re- 
cently occupied, afforded a new prey to bo devoured, 
and the integrity of Joubert, the comniander-in-chief 
of the army of Italy, was no guariuitoo against tho 
rapacity of the staffs and of .the companies of con- 
tractors, Naples, in particular, was to be sys- 
tematically pillaged. There were in the directory 
four men of probity, namely, Rewbell, LardvelUere, 
Merlin, and Treilhard, who ware highly indignant 
at all these irregularities. Lardvcllierein particular, 
the strictest of all, and the most perfectly acquainted 
with facts from his peculiar relations with Trodve 
the ambassador, and with the members of the com- 
mission of Rome — Lar^velliero recommended that 
the greatest energy should be displayed. He pro- 
posed and obtained the adoption of a very judicious 
plan, namely, constituted in all the countries de- 
pendent on France, or in which our armies were 
stationed, commissioners who were to take charge 
of the civil and financial depai’tments, and wholly 
independent of the staffs. At Milan, Turin, Rome, 
and Naples, the civil commissions were to receive 
the levies stipulated with the countries allied with 
France, to allow contracts and make iill financial 
arrangeraents ; in a word, to supply tho w'auts of 
the armies, but not leave the management of any 
funds to the military commanders. The com- 
missions were, nevertheless, ordered to pay the 
generals 'the funds they should require, without 
I being compelled to state the application of such 
I money, being accountable therefore to none other 
I than the government. Thus great respect wua 
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slio\vn to tile miUtai'}' audiority. Tlie four directors 
procured the adoption of the measure, and orders 
were given to Scherer to carry it into immediate 
execution in the moat strict manner. As he maiii- i 
fested some indulgence towards his comrades, it 
was notified to him tliat he should he held respon- 
sible for all irregularities that were not suppressed. 

This measure, however just it might be, could 
not but give great ofTence to the staffs. In Italy, 
especially, they appeared if they would openly 
mutiny. Tliey alleged that the precautions that 
were adopted reflected dishonour on them, that it 
was making the generals entirely dependent, and 
depriving them of all authority. Championnet, at 
Naples, was already playing the legislator, and 
appointing commissions charged with the regulation 
of the conquered country. Faypoult was de.spatchod 
to Naples, to take tlie management of the entire 
financial department in that place. He issued tlie 
necessary orders iorre-eslablishing tlio administra- 
tion in his hands, and revoked certain very injudi- 
^ cious measures adopted by Championnet, The latter, 
with all the olTenaive pride of men of his profession, 
especially wlien they are victorious, considered him- 
self insulted. lluhad tlieliurdiljood to issue an order, 
by which he enjoined Faypoult and the other com- 
inisaiouei’8 to quit Naples witliin twenty-four hours. 
Such conduct was not to bo endured. To disobey 
the orders ol the directory, and to drive from Naples 
tlia envoys invested with its powers, was an act VvhicU 
tleserved the severest reprehension, unless it were 
intended to abdicate the supreme authority, and 
transfer it to the generals. The directory did not 
lalter, and owing to the energy of the incorruptible 
niombers, who were determined to put an end to 
peniilations, tho directory displayed lu this instaaco 
a\\ its autliority. Championnet was cashiered, and 
ordered to be tried by a military commission, not- 
withstanding his recent successes. Unfortunately, 
the insubordination did not stop there. The gallant 
Joubert Buffered himself tu bo persuaded, that the 
honour of the militiiry was affected by the ordi- 
nances of the directory ; ho woukl not retain the 
command on the new conditioua prescribed to the 
generals, and tendered his resignation. The directory 
accepted it. liernadotte refused to take Joubert^s 
])!ace from the same motives. However, tlie direc- 
tory would not give way, and persisted ill its ordi- 
nances. 

The directory tlieu turned its attention to the 
levy of tlie conscripts, which was going on but 
slowly. The first two classes not being fible to 
turniah the two hundred thousand men, the direc- 
tory authorized their being taken from all classes, 
till the number required should be complete. To 
save time, it was settled that the communes should 
Lake upon tbeiiiselves the fitting out of tho new 
recruits, and that this expense should be deducted 
from the amount of the laud tax. These new con- 
aoripta, indifferently equipped, were to repair to 

I the frontiers to be there formed into garrison 
battalions, to replace the old troops in the fortresses 
and the camps of reserve j and, wlieil they should 
he Bufficiently drilled, to go and join the armies 
in active service. 

The directory had now to attend to the deficiency 
. of revenue, the minister, Ramel, who had always 
managed our finances with intelligence and probity 
ever siuce the establishment of the directory, after 


he Iittd correctly ascertained tho produce of tlie 
taxes, certified that the deficiency would amountto 
sixty-five millions at least, without taking into the 
account the arrear arising from the delay in tho re- 
ceipts. A violent dispute took place respecting 
the individual amount of tli© deficiency. The op- 
ponents of the directory did not estimate it at more 
than fifteen millions. Ramel proved tliat it would 
be at least sixty-five, and perhaps even seventy- 
five. Tho tax on doors and windows had been 
devised, but that was not enough. A debate took 
place on the salt-tax. Then it wus that great out- 
cries were raised, tlie people it was alleged were op- 
pressed; the public burdens bore most heavily upon 
a single class; however, the salt-tax was renewed. It 
was Lucien Bonaparte who was one of the speakers 
who urged these objections with the greatest perti- 
nacity. The supporters of the government replied 
by asserting the necessity of the case. The tax was 
rejected by tlie council of the ancients. In order to 
make amends, the tax on doors and windows was 
doubled, and tliat on carriago-doors was even 
increased tenfold. Tho possessions of the protest- 
ant clergy were put up to sale, and it was decreed 
I that salaries should be paid to those ministers by 
way of compensation for their property. The sums 
I recoverable from owners of national property, who 
still remained indebted to the state, were placed at 
the disposal of the government. 

I Unfortunately all these resources were not suffi- 
ciently prompt, Besides the difficulty of raising 
the produce of the taxes as high as six hundred 
millions, there was another inconvenience in tlie 
tardiness of the receipts. The government was re- 
duced in this instance as in the preceding years, to 
give orders to the contractors upon the produce not 
yet received. The government annuitants, to whom, 
since the paying off of tlie two-thirds, tho utmost 
punctimlity had been promised, were even paid with 
bills (ions) receivable in payment of the taxes. Tims 
the government was again reduced to expedients. 

In providing soldiers, and funds for their support, 
we had by no means done all, we had to distribute 
them as occasion required, and appoint generals to 
command them. We had, as is already noticed, to 
protect Holland, the line of the Rhine, Switzerland, 
and all Italy, that is, to be actively employed from the 
gulf of Tarentotolhe Texel. Holland was protected 
on one side by the neutrality of Prussia, of which 
there appeared no doubt; but an Anglo-Russian 
fleet was to attempt a landing there, and no delay 
ought to take place in protecting her against that 
dangei*. The line of the Rhine w’as protected by 
the two fortresses, Meiitv. and Strasburg, and 
though it was by no means likolyihat Austria would 
endeavour to break through this line, it neverthe- 
less became a matter of prudence lo cover it by a 
corps of observation. Whether we acted on the 
offensive or defensive, it was in the neighbourhood 
of the Upper Danube, towards the Lake of Constance 
or in Switzerland, that we should have to encounter 
the Austrian armies. We' therefore wanted an 
army in active operation, which, starting from 
Alsace or Switzerland, should advance into the, 
plains of Bavaria. The next thing was to provide a 
corps of observation to protectSwitzerland; and wo 
had need of a strong army to cover Upper Italy 
! against the Anstfiaiis, and Lower Ihaly against tfie 
j united Neapolitans and Englisln 
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This field of battle was of enormous extent, and 
it was not known and appreciated as it sinco has 
been, after lon^ wars and glorinns campaigns. It 
was then considered that the key to the plain was 
in the mountains, Switzerland, sibimted amidst 
the immense line upon which, the hostile armies 
would have to fight, appeared to be the key to the 
whole continent. Eranco, in occupying Switzer- 
land, seemed to have a decided advantage. In 
possessing the sources of the llhine, tlie Danube, 
and the Po, she seemed to command the whole 
course of those rivers. This was an error. One 
may conceive that two armies, whose wing is sup- 
ported immediately upon mountains, as was the 
case when the Auatriuns and the French fought in 
the environs of Verona, or in the environs of Ras- 
tadt, should attach importance to the possession of 
those mouTituiiis, because that one of the two which 
retains their possession can attack tho enemy from 
the heights. But whon they are fighting at the 
distance of fifty or one hundred leagues from moun- 
tains, they cease to possess the same importance. 

VHiile they would bo misapplying their forces to 
obtain possession of the St. Gotbard, armies sta- 
tioned on the Rhine or on the Lower Po would have 
time to decide the fate of Eampe. Bat the lesser 
was compared with the greater: that inasmuch as 
heights are important on a field of battle of a few 
leagues, the conclusion was come to that the power 
obtaining possession of the Alps must, ns a matter 
of consequence, be master of lue continent. Swit- 
zerland has but one real advantage, that of opening 
direct roads by Franco to Austria, and by Austria 
to France. It may consequently bo conceived that 
BO far as the tranquillity of tho two powers and of 
Europe wore concerned, the closing of these routes 
is a great service. The more you can anticipate 
points of contact and means of invasion, tho better 
it is, especially between two states who cannot 
come into collision without shaking the continent. 

It is in this sense that the neutrality of Switzerland 
is of concernment to all Europe, and therefore it is 
with very good reason, that upon the recognition of 
this principle the general safety may be said to 
depend. 

France, by invading Switzerland, Had gained the 
advantage of the direct routes to Austria and Italy; 
and, in this sense, the possession of Switzerland , 
might be considered as important for her. But if 
a great number of routes is an advantage for the 
power that has to talco the offensive, Jind which 
possesses tho means of so doing, it becomes an an- 
noyance to the power that is reduced to take tho 
defensive, by reason of the inferiority of its forces. 

Tlie latter must desire the number of the points of 
attack to he as limited as possible, so that it may 
be the better able to concentrate its forces. If it 
were beneficial for France, sufficiently prepared 
for the offensive, to be able to debouch in Bavaria 
by Switzerland, it would embarrass France, when 
reduced to tlie defensive, not to he able to rely on 
the Swiss neutrality; it would embarrass her to 
have to protect the entire space between Mentz 
and Genoa, instead of having it in Iier power, as 
she did in 1793, to concentrate her forces between 
Mentz and Sti’asbvirg on one side, and between 
Mnnt Blanc and Genoa on tho other. 

Thus the occupation of Switzerland might be- 
come pernicious to France, in case she had to act 
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on the defensive. But she was far from antlci|>a- 
ting such a contingency. Tiie intention of the 
government was to take tho offeiiaive every where, 
and to proceed as formerly by blows tluit con- 
founded the enemy by their force and rapidity. 
But the distribution of its forces was peculiarly 
Unfortunate. One army of observiitloii was sta- 
tioned in Holland, and another army of observaliiiu 
on the Rhine. One army on active service was to 
start from Straaburg, to,cri>s9 the Black Forest, 
and to invade Bavaria. Another .army on active 
service w'as to fight in Switzerland for the po.sses- 
sion of the mountains, and thus to support on the 
one hand that which was to act on the Danube, 
and oil the other, that which was to act in Ital}. 
Another great army was to set out from the Adige, 
to drive the Austrians complotcly beyond ilio 
Isonzo. Lastly, one more army of observation was 
to cover Lower Italy and protect Naples. It was 
intended that the army of Holland bhiuild amount 
to twenty thousand men, that of the Rhine to forty 
thousand, that of the Danube to eighty thousand, 
that of Switzerland to forty thousand, that of Italy 
to eighty thousand, and that of Naples to forty 
thousand; making a total of three hundred thou- 
sand men, exclusively of garrisons. With such 
forces, this mode of distribution would not have 
been so defective. But if by the levy of the con- 
scripts our armies could bo increased in time to 
that number, they were far from reaching that 
total at the present time. Scarcely more than ten 
thousand men could be left in Holland. On the 
Rhine no more than a few thousand men could be 
got together. The troops appointed to compose this 
ai'my of observation were detained in the interior, 
eitlicr to keep ah eye on La Vend which was still 
^ exposed, or to maintain tlie public tranquillity 
during the approaching elections. Thu army ap- 
pointed to aot ou the D.annbc at the outside con- 
sisted of forty, that of Switzerlaml, thirty, that of 
Italy, fifty, that of Naples, thirty thousand men. 
Thus we were scarcely able to count one Imndreil ' 
and sixty, or one hundred and seventy thousand 
men. To sti’ew them irregularly from the Texel 
to the Gulf of Tarento was the worst thing that 
could have been done. 

Since the directory, hurried away by revolution- 
ai’y daring, was determined to take the offensive, 
it became in that case more 22 ecessary tliau ever to 
choose the points of attack, to aaseiuhle in BuffieieiU 
mass at thuse points, and not to scatter its forces 
for the purpose of fighting on all points at once. 
Thus in Italy, instead of dispersing its forces from 
Verona to Naples, it ought, after the example 
of Bonaparte, to collect the greater part of 
them on tho Adige, and there make tlie must 
determined attack, By boating the Austrians on 
the Adige, it would be plain enough that Rome, 
Florence, and Naples, could be kept in awe. In 
tho quarter of tho Danube, instead of uselessly 
sacrificing thousands of brave men at tlie foot of 
Snint-Gothard, the army of Switzerland and of the 
Rhino should be diminished; the active army of the 
Danube augmented; and a decisive battle fougbt 
by the latter in Bavaria. It was even practicable to 
reduce the points of attack still further, to remain 
in observatiou on the Adige, not to act offensively 
save on the D.mube, and there strike a more 
vigorous and decisive blow, by augmeutiug the 
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nitvss tlmt was ituiktng t\^o attack. Napoleon aiul 
thci archcluko Chavlea have proved, tlie first by 
great example.^, tlio sccoml by profound I'caatming, 
tluit between A ufitriii and Franco tlie quarrel aboiild 
be brought to a termination on the Danube, Tbatia 
tlio shortest way for attaining aueli object, A vic- 
torious French army in Bavaria neutmlises all the 
auccGsaea of a victorious Austrian army in Italy^ 
because it is brought so much nearer to Vienna. 

It must be xirged as an excuse for the plans of 
the directoryj that no on^ hitherto had learned to 
comprcliend such extensive fields of battle, and that 
the (inly man who coirld do so was in Egypt, The di- 
rectory therefore distributed here and there the one 
luiudrcd and sixty thousand men or tluTeabouta, 
actually disposable, upon the immense line which 
we liave described, and in the order we have 
already pointed out. Ten tlnjiisa/id wei'e to observe 
Holland, a few thousand the Riiine, forty thousand 
formed the army of the Danube, thirty thousand 
that of Switzerland, fifty thouaaud that of Italy, 
thirty thousand that of Naples. Tlie conscripts 
were soon to reinforce these masses, and to bring 
them up to the number fixed by the plana of the 
directory. 

The appointment of the generals was scarcely 
more judicious than the conceptum of the plana. 
It is true that, since the death of Hocheandthe 
departure of Bonaparte, Deaaix, and KHber for 
Egypt, the choice was much more limited. There 
yet rernaiued one geuGral, whose reputation stood 
deservedly high; this was Moreau. There possibly 
might be found men more daring, more enterpm- 
ing, but not one more firm or more trusty. A state 
defended by such a man could not perlali, Di.sgraced 
on account of Ills conduct in Piciiegru’s affair, ho 
had mude-stly couaeuted to become a mei‘o inspec- 
tor of infantry. He had been proposed to the di- 
rectory to take the command iu Italy. Ever 
since Bonaparte had drawn so ranch attention 
to that fino country, ever sine© it had been, as 
it were, the apple uf discord between Austria and 
France, that command seemed to be the most im- 
portant of any. This was why Moreau was thought 
of. Barras opposed it with all Ida might. He 
argued like a fiery patriot, and represented Moreau 
as asiispitiioua person, on account of his conduct on 
the Idth Fructidor. His colleagues bad the weak- 
' ness to give way to him. Moreau was thrown 
aside, and remained a mere general of division in 
that army of which he ought to have been the cora- 
mandev-iu-chief. He nobly accepted this subaltern 
rank, so much beneath Ilia talents. Joubert and 
Benmdotte had refused the command of the army 
of Italy, from motives unnocessary to repeat. The 
directory then thought of SclnSver, the minister at 
war. This general, by liia successes in Belgium, 
and by his admirable battle at Loano, had gained 
a high reputation. Ho was a man of great intelli- 
gence, but his body was wom out with age and 
infirmities: ho was no longer capable of command- 
ingyoungmen, full of vigour and daring. Besides, 
he was on bad terms with moat of hia comrades by 
desiring to introduce some severity in the repres- 
sion of the military licentiousness that prevailed. 
Barras proposed him for genei’al of the .army of 
Italy. It baa been said, that this was done for no 
I other purpose than to get hiTn out of the ministry of 
! war, whereinhe was beginning to be disliked for his 


sevcrily. However, tho military men who wore con- 
sulted, niicl especially Bornadofctc and Joubert, hav- 
ing spoken of Schdrer’s eapacity .ss it existed by com- 
mon report ill the army, that is to sny, in terms of 
high commendation, ho was appointed oornmaiidcr- 
in-chief of the army of Italy. Schdrer did all he 
could to decline this appointment, alleging hia age, 
the state of his health, and, above all, lus unpopu- 
larity, owing to the office he had held; but it was 
insisted on, and he was obliged to accept it. 

Cliainpionnet, who had been tried by a military 
commission, was succeeded in the command of the 
army of Naples by Macdonald. The command of 
the army of Helvetia was entrusted to Masstina. 
These appointmenta were very judicious, and the 
republic could not but highly a])provo of them. 
The important army of tlic Danube was given to 
general Jourdan. Notwithstanding his ill-sneceas 
in the campaign of 1708, the bcrviceB he had ren- 
dered hi 1703 and 1704 were not forgotten, and it 
was hoped that he would not fall short of his earlier 
exploits. Considering that this army had not been 
given to Morean, it could not be in ))otter hands. 
Unfortunately it was so inferior in point of number, 
that to have commanded it with confidence would 
have I’cquii’cd the clai'ing of the victor of Areola 
and liivoli. Bernadotto had the command of the 
army of the Rhine ; Brune that of Holland. 

Austria had made preparations far superior to 
ours. Not confiding, like us, in her successes, she 
had employed the two years which had elapsed 
since the armistice of Li5oben, iu levying, fitting 
out, and drilling fresh troops. She had provided 
them with every thing tliat was necessary, and Jiad 
been careful to select the best generals. She could 
at this moment actu.ally bring into line two himdred 
and twenty-five thousand effective men, exelusivo 
of the recruits which were still in preparation. 
Russia was furnishing her with a coutiugc^nt of 
sixty thousand men, whose fanatic bravery was 
extolled througliDut all Europe, and who wore com- 
iiiaiided by the celebrated Suwarrow. Thus the 
new league was ready to operate on the front of 
our line with about three hundred thousand men 5 
mention was also made of two other Russian con- 
tingents, partly formed of English troops, the one 
appointed for Holland, the other for Naples. 

The plan of campaign adopted by the allied 
powers was not more judicious than ours. It was 
a pedantic conception of the Aulic council, ' 
strongly disapproved of by tho archdulco Charles, 
but thrust upon Iiim and all the generals, without 
their being allowed to make any alteration in it. 
This plan, like that of the French, was founded on 
the principle, that mountains are tho key to the 
plain. Thus considerable forces were accumulated 
to guard the Tyrol and the Grisons, and to wrest if 
possiblo the great ch.iin of tho Alps from the 
French, The second object the Auiic council seemed 
to have most at heart was Italy. Considerable 
forces were stationed behind the Adige. The most 
important theatre of war, that of the Danube, did 
not appear to be tho one with which they most con- 
cerned themselves. Tho best thing that had been 
done in that quarter was to station the archduke 
Charles there. The Austrian forces were distri- 
buted as follows : The archduke was with fifty-four 
thousand infantry and twenty-four thousand cavalry 
in Bavaria. In the Yoralberg, all along the Rhine, to 
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its opening into the Lake of Coiifatauec, general llotzc 
coinnmnilcJ twciily-four Llioasaiid infantry and two 
tiiousaiid hor.se. Bellegarde was in tlic Tyrol, with 
forty-six thousand men, two Lhouaand of whom were 
cavalry. Kray had on the Adigo sixty-four thou- 
band infantry and eleven thousand horse, forming a 
total of seventy-five thousand men. The Russian 
b(jdy was ordered to join Kray, in order to make a 
movement in Italy. 

We see that Hotze’s twenty-six thousand men and 
Bellegarde’s forty-eight thousand weiy intended to 
be of service in the mountaina. They had to gain the 
sources of the rivers, while tlie armies moving in the 
plain were to onduavour to cross over them. On 
the part of the French, the army of Helvetia liad the 
same charge confided to them. Thus, on one side 
and tlie other, a host of brave men were about to 
dc‘.stroy one another to no piu'iiose among inaccca- 
sible rocks, the possession of whicli could scarcely 
bo said to exercise any influence wliatevcr over tlie 
event of the war 

The French generals had not failed to inform the 
directory of the general deficiency of their means. 
Jourdaii, who had bceu obliged to despatch several 
battalions into Belgium to suppress some disturb- 
ances in tliat quarter, as well as a donii-brigade to 
the army of llolvelUij Ui substitution of aiiothor 
demi-bi'igade despatched to Italy, could not reckon 
more than thirty-eight thousand effective men. 
Such foieea were too disproportionate, compared 
with tliuse of the archduko, to contend with him 
with any chance of success Jourdan solicited the 
prompt formation of Bernadotte’s army, whicli 
hitherto comprised no more than four or live tliou- 
sand men, and especially the organization of the 
new field battalions. Ho would have desired pei’- 
missioii to have either the army of tlie Rhine or the 
army of Helvetia joined to his own, in winch he was 
righ t. Massdma on his part complained that he had 
neither magazines or the moans of transport iudia- 
peusably necessary to keep his army in barren and 
almost inaccessible countries. 

The directory replied to these observations by 
saying that the conscripts were about to join and 
immediately form into field battalions, that tlie ai*niy 
of Helvetia should be immediately increased to forty 
thousand men, and that of the Danube to sixty 
thousand, that as soon as tlio elections were over, 
the old battalions retained in the interior, should go 
and form the nucleus of the army of the Rhine. 
Beriiadotte and Massdna had orders to concur in 
Jourdau^s operations, and to conform to bis views. 
The directory still relying on tlie effect of the of- 
fensive, and relying as much as ever iu its soldiers, 
was anxious that the generals, in sjjite of the dis- 
proportion of number, should lose no time in 
hazarding an attack, and disconcerting the Aus- 
trians by an impetuous charge. Orders were there- 
fore issued accordingly. 

The Grisons, divided into two factions, had long 
hesitated between the Austrian sovereignty and the 
Swiss power. They had at last called the Austrians 
into their valleys. The directory considering them 
as Swiss subjects, ordered Massdna to occupy their 
territory, at the same time giving the Austrians a 
previous summons to evacuate. In case of refusal, 

• All tliBse assertions are fully justified by the archduke 
Charles, general Joinini, and NapoleoHi 


Massdna was immediately to begin the attack. At 
the same lime, as the Russians continued advancing 
into Austria, the directory dictated two notes on 
this subject, the one to tlio congresa at Rastadt, the 
otiicr to tho emperor, The directory tliereby dis- 
tinctly Stated, Unit if in the space of eight days the 
march of the Rusaiiuis were not counter-ordered, 
the directory should consider war as declared. Jour- 
dan had orders to pass the Rhine immediately upon 
the exjumtion of this term. 

The congress of Rastadfe had made extraordinary 
progress iu Us labour.s. The questions of tlie line 
of the Rhine, the division of the islands, and the 
construction of bridges, were settled, alltluit it luid to 
considei* was the question of the debts. Tlie greater 
part of the Germanic princes, the ecclesiastical 
princes excepted, required nothing else than a good 
mutual uiiderstaiidiiig, in order to avoid war; hut 
the greater part being under the control of Aus- 
tria, durst not declare their sentiinentb (jpenly. The 
members of the deputation quitted congress one by 
oue, and they were soon to find that they could no 
longer deliberate. The congress declared that it 
could not reply to the noto of the directory, and re- 
ferred its contents to the diet of Ratisbon. The note 
intended for the emperor was sent to Vienna and 
remained unanswered. War was fuclo de- 
claimed. Jourdan liad orders to cross tlie Rhino, 
and to advance through the Black Forest to the 
sources of the Danube. Ho passed the Rhine on 
the lUh Ventfise, year YIl. (March 1.) The 
archduko Charles crossed the Lecli on the 13tli 
Vcntdso (March ‘S\ Thus tho limits which 
the two powers had prescribed for themselves 
were passed, and they wore aljoiit to come once 
more to blows. However, while Jourdan was 
making a hostile march, he received orders to 
allow the enemy to bo tlie first to fire, while wait- 
ing for approval by the legislative body of tho 
proclamation of war. 

During this period, Massena was oiigagod in the 
Gnaona. On the' 16th Vont6se (March 6;, he sum- 
moned the Austrians to evacuate tliem. The Gid- 
eons form the upper valley of the Rhine, and the 
upper valley of the Inn or Engadine. Massena 
resolved to cross the Rhine near its entrance into 
tlie Lake of Constance, and thus to catch all the 
companies distributed over tlie upper valleys. 
Lecourbe, who formed ins right wing, and who, 
from his extraordinary activity and daring, was the 
most accomplished general for mountain warfare, 
was to start from the environs of the Saint-Gothard, 
cross the Rhine near its head, and throw himself 
into tho valley of the Inn. General Dessoles, with 
a division of the army of Italy, was to second ])im, 
by proceeding down the Valtelme into the valley of 
the Upper Adige, 

These skilful arrangements were made witli groat 
vigour. On the 16th Ventdae (March 6), the 
Rhine was boldly crossed at all poinls, The aol- 
diei*s threw carts into the river, and passed over 
them as upon a bridge. In two (lays Maasdna was 
master of tlie whole stream of the Rhine, from its 
head to its' opening into the Lake of Constance, and 
had taken fifteen pieces of camion and five thou- 
sand prisoners. Lecourbe, on his part, carried out 
with equal success the orders of bis conimander-iu- 
chief. He crossed the Upfier Rhine, passed from 
Disscutis to Tuhis in the valley of the Albula, and 
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fnjrn this valloy lie boldly tlii’ew liimaolf into that (Maixdi 21), and was most obstinately contested, 
of the Inn, by crossing the loftiest moiuitahiB in Tlio Frencli displayed, in this first collision, a 
Europe still covered with the auowa of winter*. A bravery and perseverance which excited the adrni- 
coinpulsory delay having prevented Dessoles from ration of prince Charles himself, Jourdtui hurried 
proceeding from the Valtelhic towards tlie Upper on to this point, but the extent of his line and the 
Adige, Lecourho found himseU exposed to the nature of tlie country did not allow him by a 
attacks of all the Austrian forces cantoned in the i*apid movement to transfer his forces from his 
Tyrol. While, in fact, he was boldly advancing wings to his centre. The passage was forced, and 
into the valley of the Inn, and marching upon after an honourable defence, Jourdan found him- 
Martinsbriick, Laudohn rushed with a division self obliged to beat a retreat. He fell back be- 
upon his rear ; but the injtrepid Leeourbe, retracing tween Singen and TuttUngen. 
his steps, attacked Laudohn, overtlirew him, took A check at the opening of tho campaign was pro- 
a great number of prisoners, and resumed his voking, it dissolved that illusion of hardihood and 
march into the valley of the Inn. invincibility, by means of which tlie French were 

These brilliant openings seemed to induce a obliged to make up for numeiical strength. How- 
j belief that the French were enabled every where, ever, their inferiority of force had rendered that 
I ill the Alps as at Naples, to face an enemy superior check almost inevitable. Notwithstanding all this, 

1 in number. These successes confirmed the direc- Jourdan did not abandon his intention of taking 
tory in the opinion that it wasright to persist in the tho ofFcneive, Knowing that Massdna was advaiic- 
offensive, and to compensate by hardihood for ing on the other side of the Rhine, and fully relying 
numerical inferiority. upon the co*o]ieration of the army of the Danube, 

The directory sent to Jourdan the declaration of he considered himself obliged to make a final effort 
war, which it liad obtained from the councils*, with to assi.st liis colleague, and to support him by bear- 
orders to enter immediately on the attack. Jour- ^ ing on towards the Lake of Constance, He had 
dan had debouched by the defiles of the Black another motive for again bringing himself in ad- 
Forcst into the country between the Danube and vaiicc : this was the desire of occupying Stockach, 
the Lake of Constance, The angle formed by this where the roads from Switzerland and Swabia cross 
river and the lake opens more and more aa it each other, a point which he had done wrong in 
advances into Germany, Jourdan, who wanted to quitting, on his retreat to between Singen and Tntt- 
support Ilia loft on the Danube and his right on tile hngen. He fixed his movement for the 6th Ger- 
Lake of Constance, was therefore obliged as he minal (March 25). 

proceeded to keep extending his line, and conse- The archduke Charles had not yet decided what 
quently to weaken it in a dangerous manner, espe- direction his movements should take. He knew 
daily in the face of an enemy very superior in not whether he ought to direct his march to Svvit- 
number. He had at first got aa far aa Mengen on zerlnnd, so as to cut off Jourdan from Mashe'na, or 
the one hand, and Mavekdorf on the other. But, towards the sources of the Danube, so as to cut oil’ 
learning that the army of the Rhine would not be the former from his support of the Rhine. Tlie 
organized before the 10th Germinal (March 30), movement towards Switzerland seemed to him to 
and fearing lest tlie enemy should get at his rear he more advantageous for both the armies, for the 
by the valley of the Necker, he considered he French liad as strong an interest in connecting 
should TTiako a retrograde movement. The orders themselves with the army of Helvetia, ns the Aus- 
of his government and the success of Masstfna triaiis had in cutting them off from it. But he was 
decided him to inarch forward again. He chose a ignorant of Jourdan’s plans, and resolved to ex- 
good position between the Lake of Constance and the amine the ground to know what they were. He 
Danube. Tsvo swift mountain streams, the Ostrach bad intended to make this examination on the 5th 
and the Aach, rising at nearly the same point, and Germinal (March 25th), the very day on which 
falling, the one into the Danube, and the other into Jourdan, on his part, intended to attack him. 
the Lake of Constance, form one and the same right The nature of the locality rendered the position 
line, behind which Jourdan posted himself. Saint- of the two armies extremely complicated. The 
Cyr, forming liia left, was at Mengen; Souliam, grand military point was Stockach, where the roads 
with the centre, was at Pfiillendorf; Ferinc» with from Swabia and Switzerland cross each other, 
the right was at Bareudorf. DTdautpoult was It was this point that Jourdan desired to retake, 
stationed with the reserve. Lefebvre, with the and the archduke wanted to keep. The Stockach, a 
division of the advanced guard, was at Ostrach. small river, flows in a meandering stream in front 
This was the most accessible point of the line; situ- of the town of the same name, and concludes its 
ated at the rising of tho two streams, it presented winding course by falling into the Lake of Constance 
mju’shus which might be crossed by means of a It was on this river that the archduke had posted 
long causeway. It was upon this point that the himself. lie had his left between Nenzingen and 
lu’chduke Clini’les, who would not suffer himself to Wahhvies, on the heights, and behind one of the' 
be anticipated, resolved to make his greatest effort, windings oftheStockach. His centre was placed on an 
He directed two columns to theleft and right of tho elevated plain {'plateau), called theNellenberg, and 
French, against St. Cyr and Ferino. But his chief in advance of the Stockach ; and his right was on ,the 
mass, nearly fifty thousand strong, was brought to extended space of this elevated plain, along the 
bear upon the point of Ostrach, where there were causeway which runs from Stockach to Liptingen. 
nine thousand French at the utmost. The battle It waa, like the centre, in advance of the Stockach. 
commenced in the morning of the 2nd Germinal The extremity of this wing was protected by tlie 

thick woods which extend along the road to Liptin- 
• Thia (leclaTatlon of war was made the 22nd 'Ventdse, gen. This position waa very unskilfully taken. If 
year YU. (12 March.) the left had the Stockach in front, the centre and 
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the right liad the river holiind, and might be preci- 
pitated tlicrcin by an effort of the enemy. Besides, 
all the poflitiuiiB of the army had hut one and the 
same outlet towards the town of Stockacb, and in 
oaao of a forced retreat, the left, the centre, and 
the right, would be pres.sed togefclier on a single 
road, and might by meeting there occasion a most 
fatal confusion. But the archduke, In his desire to 
covei’ Stockach, could not take any other position ; 
and necessity was liis excuse. He had but two 
real faults to reproach himself withj the one, that 
of having omitted to throw up some works for the 
better protection of his centre and liia right; and 
the other, of having carried too many troops to 
his left, which was sufficiently protected by the 
river. It was liis extreme anxiety to retain the 
important point of Stockach which had induced 
him'to distribute his troops in this manner. He 
bad, ill other respects, the advantage of an im- 
mense numerical superiority. 

Jourdan was unable to ascertain the arrange- 
ments of the archduke, for notliing ia more diffi- 
cult than examining of the ground, especially in 
a country so varied as that on which the two 
ai’raies were in motion. He still occupied tho 
opening of the anglo formed by the Danube and 
the Lake of Constance, from Tutdingen to Steuss- 
lingon, This line ia of groat length, and the nature 
of the country, which scarcely admitted of a rapid 
concentration, rendered this inconvenience still 
more serious. He ordered general Fdrino, who 
commanded his right towards Steusslingen, to 
march Lo WalilwieB; and Souham who commanded 
the centre towards Eigoltingen, to march to Nen- 
zingen. These two generals were to combine tbeir 
eiforta to carry the archduke’s loft and centre, by 
crossing tho Stockach and climbing the Nellenborg. 
Jourdan purposed then to set in motion his left, 
his advanced guard, and his reserve upon tlie point 
of Liptingen, in order to force a passage through 
the woods which covered the archduke's right, and 
to succeed in forcing it, Theso arrangements had 
the advantage of directing the greatest mass of 
forces upon the archduke's right wing, which was 
moat jeopardized. Unfortunately, all the starting 
points of every column of the army were too re- 
mote. In order to act upon Liptingen, the ad- 
vanced guard and the reserve had to start from Em- 
mingen-ob-Ek, and tho right from TuttUngen, atthe 
distance of a day’s march. This complete separa- 
tion was the more dangerous, because the French 
army, about thirty-six thousand strong, was in- 
ferior by at least one-third to the Austrian army. 

On the 5fch Germinal (March 25), in the morn- 
ing, the two armies met. The French army 
nmrohed to battle, the Austrians to make an 
examination of the ground (reconnaisganee). The 
Austrians, who had put tliemselves in motion 
a little before us, sui’prised our advanced guards, 
but were soon driven back on all points by the 
mass of our divisions. Fe'rino on the right, and 
Souham in the centre, arrived at Walilwies, Or- 
singen, and Nenzingen, on the bank of the Stockach 
at tile foot of the Nellenberg, brought tho Austrians 
back to their previous position of the morning, and 
commenced a serious attack on that position. They 
had ^0 cross the Stockach and to force the Nel- 
lenberg. A long cannonade took place along the 
wliole line. 


On our left, the Ruccess was moro speedy and 
more complete. Tlie adviincod guard, iit present 
commanded by Suult, for Lefebvre was wounded, 
repulsed the Austrians, who liad advanced to Em- 
miiigen-ob-Ek, drove them away from Liptingen, 
put them to the rout in the plain, pursued them 
with extreme activity, and succeeded in taking the 
woods from them. Those w'oods were the very 
same that covered the Austrian right; by following 
up their movements, the French might possibly 
throw the Austrian right into the ravine of the 
Stockach, and cause jc fatal loss. But it was 
clear that this wing had been just reinforced at 
the expense of the centre and the left, and that a 
great mass of force w'ould be ri'quired to make 
any effect upon it. It was necessary, therefore, 
as in the original plan, to make the advanced 
guard, the reserve, and the left, converge upon 
this same point. Unfortunately, geneivil Jounlan, 
too confident upon the too easy success which he 
had so recently gnined, desired the attainment of 
too remote an object, and, instead of bringing 
Saint-Cyr to him, he ordered that general to make 
a long circuit, for the purpose of turning the Aus- 
triaiiB and cutting off -their retreat. This wjia 
being in a hurry to reap tho fruits of victory, wlien 
the victory itself had not been gained, Gencixil 
Jourdan kept no more at the decisive point tli.in 
the division of the advanced guard, and the reserve 
entrusted to d’Hautpoult, 

In the mean time the right of tho Austrians, 
seeing the woods which covered them forced by tlie 
enemy, faced about, and disputed with extreme 
firmness the causeway from Liptingen to Stockach, 
whicli runs through those woods. They ivere fight- 
ing furiously, when the archduke came up in the 
utmost haste. Forming at a single glance a correct 
notion of the danger, he withdrew the grenadiers 
and the cuirassiers from the centre and the left, 
and transferred them to his right, Feeling no 
alarm about the movement of Saint-Cyr on his rear, 
he felt seiiblblc tliat if Jourdan were repulsed, Saint- 
Cyr could but be further jeopardised, and there- 
fore resolved to confine himself to a decisive effort 
in the direction nf the point actually threatened. 

Tho woods were disputed with an extraordinary 
fury. The French, very inferior in number, made 
an heroic defence, which the arclidulce termed ad- 
mirable ; but the prince charged in person, with 
some battalions on the causeway of Liptingen, and 
made the French loose their hold. The latter lost 
the wootds, and at length found themselves in the 
open plain of Liptingen, from which tliey had 
started, Jourdan sent to demand succours of 
Saint-Cyr; but it was too late. Hia reserve re- 
mained, and he determined to order a charge of 
cavalry, with a view to regain the advantages 
that ho had lost. He sent off four regiments of 
cavalry at once. This charge, met by another 
charge, which the archduke’s cuirassiers made in 
good time, did not answer its object. A terrible 
confusion ensued in tho plain of Liptingen. The 
French after performing prodigies of valour dis- 
persed. General Jourdan made heroic efforts to 
stop the fugitives ; he was Iiiraself hurried along 
with them. The Austrians, however, exhausted by 
this long combat, did not venture to pursue us. 

The battle was then over. Ferino and Souham 
had kept their ground, but they bad not forced 
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eitliGi* Die centre or Dio left of tho Austi'ians. 
Saiiit-Cyr was not fur beluiid upon Dieir real*. It 
could not l)c said that the battle was lost: the 
French, inferior in nmubor by one-third, had every 
where kept the field of battle, and displayed re- 
markable bravery ; but inferior in number, and 
separated as their diilereiit divisions were, not to 
have conquered was in fact tube beaten. It was ne- 
cessary immediately to call back Saint-Cyr, who was 
very mueli exposed, to rally the advanced guard 
and the reserve, which hiwd suffered severely, and 
to bring back the centre and the right. Jourdan 
iramecliatcly issued the necessary orders in conse- 
quence, and directed Saint-Cyr to fall back as 
speedily as possible. The position of the latter had 
become extremely dangerous, but he effected hia 
retreat with the steadiness that has always dis- 
tinguished him, and regained the Danube without 
accident. The loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
was much about tho same on both sides. It 
amounted to about four or five thousand men. 

After this unfortunate battle the French were 
unable to keep the field, and it became necessary 
for them to shelter themselves behind some strong 
j protecting line. Should they retreat to Switzer- 
I land or tlie llluucl It was evident that in retreat- 
ing into Switzerland they might combino their 
o^rts with Masadna’a army, and be enabled by 
that junction to resume au imposing attitude. Un- 
happily, general Jourdan did not consider that he 
should make this inuvcinciit; his fears were for the I 
line of the llliine, onwduoh Boriiadotto had aioL yet 
collected more than seven or eight thousand men, 
and he resulvod to fall back to the entrance of tho 
defiles of the Black Forest. He there took a posi- 
tion which he conceived to be strung, and leaving 
the command to Ernould, the chief of his staff, he 
sot out for Paris, to make complaints of the inferior 
state in which hia army had been left. The results 
spoke much more loudly than all the complaints in 
the world could have done, and it would Iiave been 
far better that he should have remained with his 
army thiui to go to Paris to make complaints. 

Most fortunately, the orders of the Aulic council 
to the archduke Charles involved a serious errox*, 
which p.'irtly made amends for ours. If the ai*ch- 
duke, pushing his advantages, had closely pursued 
our vanquished army, he might havethroxvn it into 
complete disorder, and iierhaps even destroyed it. 
There would then have been time to return towards 
Switzerland to attack Massena, at that time desti- 
tute of assistance, reduced to his thirty thousand 
men, and embarrassed in tho upper valleys of the 
Alps. It would have been by no means impossible to 
have cub him off from the road to France. But the 
Aulic cmuicil forbade the archduke to push on for 
the Rhine, before S'vifczerUiud was evacuated; this 
was one of the deductions from the principle, that the 
key to tho theatre of thu war was in the mountains. 

While theso occurrences were talung place in 
Swabia, the war was being carried on in Die Upper 
Alps. Masseiia was m.^king his movcmejits in the 
direction of the source of tlie Rhine, Lecourbe to- 
wards tho sources of the Inn, and Dessoloa towards 
thb sources oE the Adige, with tolerably even suc- 
cess. There was, on the other side of the Rhine, 
a little above the point whore it falls into the Lake 
of Constance, a position which it was necessary to 
, Cfcrry— that of Feldkireli. Maastfna had done all 


that hia energy could suggest to gain tlmt post, but 
he had lost two thousand iiion witboni galnijig any 
thing. Leeourbo at Taussers, and Dessoloa at Naii- 
ders, had fought brilliant actions which had brought 
them three or four thousand prisoners, and well 
made up for the check at Foldkirch. Thus the 
French, by their spirit and hardihood, kept the 
upper hand in the Aljia. 

Operations comnionced in Italy the very day 
after the battle of Stoclcacli. The French liad re- 
ceived about thirty thousand conscripts, which 
brought the mass of their forces in Italy to amount 
to very nearly one hundred and sixteen thousand 
men. They were distributed as follows : Thirty 
thousand old troops under Macdonald guarded 
Rome and Nxvples. The thirty thousand young 
soldiers were in the fortresses. Thore remained 
fifty-six. thousand men under Scherer. Of these ■ 
fifty-six thousand men, he had detached five thou- 
sand men under general Gauthier to occupy Tus- 
cany, and five thousand under general Dc.ssoles to 
make a movement in the Valteliue. Thus ScheTer 
had forty-six thousand left to fight with upon tho 
Adige, an essential point, whither the whole mass 
of our forces should have been brought to boar. 
Besides the disadvantage of tho smafl number of 
men on this decisive point, there was another which 
was not less fatal to the French. Tho general com- 
manded no confidence, He was far too old, as wo 
have observed; he had besides lost all popularity 
during his ministry. He was himself awai'o of this, 
aud it WAS with great reluctance that he had ac- 
cepted the command. He went about nt iiiglit to 
listen to the conversation of the soldiers m their 
tents, and to collect with hia own ears Die evidence 
of hia unpopularity. These wore most unfavourable 
circumstances at the opening of a great and difficult 
campaign. 

The Aiistrians were to be comm.anded by Mdlas 
axid SuwiiiTow. During Die previous interval they 
were under the command of baron de Kr.'i}, one of 
the emperor’s best generals. Even before the 
aiTival of the Russians, they amounted to eighty- 
five thousand men in Upper Italy. Nearly sixty 
thousand were alre.ady on the Adige. In both ar- 
mies ordera bad been given to act on the offensive. 
The Austrians wore to debouch from Yerona, to skirt 
the foot ol the mountains, aud to advanccon tho other 
side of the river, keeping the fortresses out of view. 
The object of this movement was to support a similar 
movement of the army of the Tyrol in the mountains. 

Schdrer had received no other injunction than to 
cross the Adige. The order was a difficult one 
to execute, and the Austrians liad all the advantage 
of tlmt line. It ought to have been sufficiently 
known by the events of 1706. Verona and Leg- 
uago, which command it, belonged to the Austrians. 
The attempt to throw a bridge at any point what- 
ever would have been a dangerous experiment; for 
the Austrians possessing Verona and Leguago, 
would have had it in their' power to debouch on 
the flank of the army while occupied in attempting 
a passage over. The safest course, if the order had 
not been to act on the offensive, would have been 
to allow tho enemy to debouch beyond Verona, to 
wait for him on a ground which we should have 
chosen at our leisure, to give him battle, and to 
make the most of the victory in ordei* to cross the 
Adige close beliind him. 
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Schdrer, liuiiig obliged to begin, liealbited as to 
tho best course to pursue, but at length decided j 
upon, an attack towards bia loft. The reader re- 
collects, no doubt, tlie position of Hivoli iu the 
mountains, at the entrance of the Tyrol, and very 
far above Verona. The Austrians had mudo out- 
^vorlvS to protect every approach, and formed a 
camp at l^astrengo. Sclidrer resolved, in the first 
jilace, to carry this camp, and to throw the Aus- 
trians hack on this side boyoud the Adige. The 
three divisioiia of Serrurier, Delmas, and Grenier, 
had to do this. More.iu, who had becoiiio merely a 
general of division under Scherer, was, with Hatry’s 
and Victor’s divisions, to annoy Verona. General 
Montrichai’d, with one division, was to makeahostilo 
demonatratioii upon Legnago. Tliis distribution of 
force sufficiently demonstrated the hesitation and 
uncertainty of the coininauder-in-chicf. 

Tlie attack took ijUlco on the6lh Germinal (March 
2G), the day after the battle of Stuckiicb. The three 
divisions directed to assault the camp of Pasfcrcngo 
oil several ])oiut9, curried it with an intrepidity 
worthy the old army of Italy, and made themselves 
musters pf Rivoli. Tliuy took fifteen hundred pri- 
aonera and n considerablo quantity of cannon from 
the Austrians, The latter recrossed the Adige 
at full bpcod by a bridge they had thrown across 
at Polo, and which they had time to destroy. 
At the centre, near Verona, there was hai*d 
fighting for the villages situated in front of 
that city, Kaiiu exerciaod his energies to no 
purpose in defending and recovoviug them. The 
village of San Massimo was seven times taken 
and retaken. Moreau, not leas firm than Ins 
antagonist, did not allow him to acquire any ad- 
vantage, and kept him penned up in Verona. 
Moiiti’ichard, in making an imaginary demonstra- 
tion on Legnago, ran into real danger. Kray, 
deceived by false intelligence, conceived that tho 
French would direct their principal effort upon the 
Lower Adige. He had sent thitlier great part of 
his forces, and in debouching from Legnago he 
placed Moiitrichard iu the most imminent peril. 
The latter was fortunately protected by the ine- 
quality of the ground, and prudently fell back upon 
Moreau. 

The action had been bloody, and the French 
had the best of it on the left and at the centre. 
Their loss iu killed, wounded, and pvisouers, 
might be estimated at four thousand at least. How- 
ever, in spite of the advantage acquired by the 
French, they had obtained but very unimportant 
results; all they had done at Verona was to confine 
the Austrians; true it is that above Verona they 
had driven them across the Adige, and had gained 
the means of passing close after them by rep.'uidug 
the bridge of Polo ; but unfortunately it was per- 
fectly unimportant to cross the Adige at that point. 
It should be recollected that the road which runs 
outside that river goes through Verona, and that 
there is uo other outlet for debouching into the 
phiiii. They were' far from doing all they had to 
do when they crossed the Adige at Polo ; after wo 
had crossed it we fouud ourselves iu front of Ve- 
rona, in the same position as Moreau at the centre, 
and we should have to take tho fortress. If, on the 
same day, advantage had been taken of the disor- 
I der into which the attack on the camp of Pastreiigo 
I had thrown the Austrians, and if no time had 


been lost in restoring the bridge of Polo, perhaps 
tlie French might have entered the place close upon 
the fugitives, especially considering the obstinate 
battle which Moreau on the other side of the Adige 
was lighting with general Kaim. 

Unfortunately, nothing of the sort was done. 
Ilow'ever, :ill this might liavo been put to rights by 
making a brisk movement on the following day, ' 
and hy transferring the iiuisg of the forces before 
and above Verona towards the bridge of Polo. 
Hut Schcrer was for three successive da^'s in un- 
certainty as to what course he sliould pursue. He 
made enquiry for a road on the other side of the 
Adige, which would allow him to avoid Verona. 
The army was indignant at this hesitation, and 
loudly complained th.at tho advantages gained in 
the action of the 6th (March 26) were not followed 
up. At length, on the 6th Germinal (March 29), a 
council of war was lield, and Schdrer decided oil 
making a luovenient. He formed the singular plan 
of throwing SciTurier’s division across tho Adige 
by tho bridge of Polo, and of directing the mass of 
his army between Verona and Legnago, for the 
purpose of attempting the pa-ssage of the river 
there. To effect tho removal of lu6 forces, ho took 
two divisions from his left to Ids right, made them 
pass beUiud his centre, and exposed them to useless 
fatigues, upon bud roads, rendered utterly impassa- 
ble by late rains. 

On the 10th Germinal (Marcli 80), the new plan 
w'as put iu execution, Serrurier, with his division, 
six thousand strong, crossed the Adigo alone at Pob, 
■while the bulk of the army was getting lower down 
between Verftna imd Legnago. It was easy to 
divine what would befall Serrurier’s division. Em- 
boiTosscd, after crossing the Adige, along a road 
which was closed hy Verona, and which thus 
formed a kind of cul-de-sac*^ he run great risks. 
Kray, who knowing pretty well how Serrurier’a 
army must be circumstanced, despatched against 
it a mass of forces three times superior, and 
hrjekly made it fall back upon the bridge of Polo. 
Therauke were thrown into utter confusion, and tlie 
seeoud passage of the river was not effected Nvith- 
out great disorder. Detachments were obliged to 
cut their way through, and fifteen hundred pri- 
soners remained in the hands of tVie Austrians. 
Scherer, when apprised of this check, which could 
not have been avoided, contented himself with 
bringing up the beaten division, and getting nearer 
to tile Lower Adige, where he had now couceu- 
tratod the greater part of his forces. 

Several more days were passed by both parties 
in feeling ihoir way. At length Kray took a deter- 
miimtiuu, and resolved, while Schdrer was getting 
down upon the Lower Adige, to debouch en masse 
from Verona, to bear down upon Sclu^reFs flank, 
and to drive him into a corner between the Lower 
Adige and the sea. The notion was good, but 
fortunately an intercepted order made Moreau 
acquainted with Kray’s design ; kloreau immedi- 
ately communicated it to the coininonder-in-cliief, 
and pressed him to make his divisions go up tlie 
X’iver once more, in order to make head towards 
Verona, the place where tlie enemy was about to 
debouch, 

« A way or load, ttc termination of which presents no 
I outlet. Trans, I 
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It was while executing this Tnovement that the that same evening. Next chiy, lie retired beliind . 
two armies met on the 16th Germinal (April 5), in the Muiinclla, and the next day but ono^ the IBth 
the environs of Magnano. Victor’s and Gi’eniei'*fl Germinal (April 7)j to the Mincio. Sn])p(irLed 
divisions, forming the right, towards the Adige, upon Rcschici'a on the one side, and Mantua uii the 
were maldng their way up the river by San Gio- other, he could nialie a vigoroua rcaibtanee, recall 
vauui and Tombn, so as to get to Verona. They Macdonald from the furtlmr extremity of the 
overwhelmed Meveantin’s division, which was op- peninsula, and by this concentration of his forces 
posed to them, and utterly destroyed Wartenale- recover the superiority he had lost by the battle 
ben’s regiment ; these two divisions thus arrived of Magnano. But the unfortunate Scherer had 


nearly opposite to Verona, and were enabled to 
accomplish theii' object, which was to cut ofl‘ from 
that city all the troops that Kray might have 
drawn from it. Delmas’s division, which was to 
move to the centre, towards Butta-Preda and 
Magnano was behindhand, and afforded the Aus- 
trian division of Kaim occasion to advance as far 
as Butta-Preda, and thus to form a salient point 
towards the middle of our line. But Moi’cau, on 
the left, with the divisions of Serrurier, Hatry, 
and Montrichard, advanced without opposition. He 
had ordered Montricliard’s division to shift its 
front, in order to face Butta-Preda, towards the 
point where the enemy had formed a point, and 
was marcliing with his two other divisions towards 
Dazano. Dolmas at length arrived at Butta- 
Preda, covered our centre ; and at this moment 
fortune seeracd to declare in our favour, for our 
right, completely victorious in the quarter of the 
Adige, wa.s about to cut off the retreat of the Aus- 
triaus to Verona. 

But Kray, cousidering that the essential poiut 
was on our right, and that he ought to abandon 
all ideas of success on all the (jther points for 
the purpose of gaining the victory on that, sent 
on that quarter the greatest nia^s of his forces. 
He had ono advantage over Scherer, namely, 
the proximity of his divisions, wliich permitted 
him more readily to shift them. The French 
divisions, on the contrary, were at a great distance 
from one another, and fought on ground intersected 
by numerous enclosures. Kray fell unawares, with 
his whole reserve, upon Grenier’s division. Victor 
was proceeding to the relief of the hatter, when lie 
was himself charged by the Nadasty and Rcisky 
regiments, Kray was not content with this first 
advantage. He had caused Mercautiii’s division, 
be.ateiiin the morning, to be rallied in the rear; he 
sent it forth again .against Grenier’s and Victor’s 
divisions, and thus decided tlieir defeat. Tliobo 
two divisions, notwithstanding they made a warm 
resistance, were obliged to abandon the field of 
battle. The right being put to the rout, our centre 
found itself much exposed. Kray did not fail to 
press hard against it, but Moreau was there, and he 
prevented Kray from following up his advantages. 

The battle Wcas evidently lost, and it was neces- 
sary to think of retreating. Tlio loss had been 
great on both sides. The Austrians had three 
thousand killed and wounded, and two thousand of 
them were prisoners. The French had an equal 
number hilled and wounded, but they had lost four 
thousand prisoners. It was in this battle tliat 
general Pigeon was mortally wounded; the samo 
who, during the first campaign in Italy, had dis- 
played so much talent and daring in the advanced 
guards. 

Moreau recommended the passing the night upon 
the field of battle, to avoid the confusion of a 
retreat at night; but Schdrer resolved to retreat 


entirely lost his presence of mind. He was quite 
as unpopular with his soldiers as ever. Masters 
for three years of Italy, they were indignant at see- 
ing that conquest torn from them, and they imputed 
their reverses to the unskiKulness of their general. It 
is certain that, so far as they were concerned, they 
had dono their duty as well as in the brightest 
days of their glory. The censures of liis army had 
affected Scherer quite as much as his defeat. Con- 
ceiving that he could not maintain his ground on 
the Mincio, he retreated to the Oglio, and subse- 
quently to the Adda, which he reached on the 
12th of April. No one knew where tiiis retrograde 
movement was to stop. 

The campaign had been opened scarcely six 
I weeks, and already we were on our retreat at every 
1 poiut. Ernould, chief of tlie staff, whom Jourdan 
had left with the army of tho Danube at the en- 
ti*ance of the defiles of the Black Forest, hfid 
become alarmed at receiving intelligence of an 
incursion of a few light troops on liis flanks, and 
made a disorderly retreat towards the Rhine, 
Thus, both in Germany and in Italy, our armies, 
who had shown as much Ijravory as ever, never- 
theless lost their acquisitions, and rotreated beaten 
towards the frontier. Switzerland was the only 
place where we had retaijied tlio hiqjcriority. 
There Mass^im l;ept his ground with all the tenacity 
of hU character, and, with the exception of the 
fi’uitless attempt on Feldklrch, had constantly come 
off victoi'hmfi. But, stationed on the salieut 
angle that Switzerland forms between Germany 
and Italy, he was posted between two victorions 
armies, and he could not do otherwise than retreat. 
In fact, he had just given such orders to Lecourbe, 
ami fell back into the interior of Switzerland, but 
in good order, and still retaining the most imposing 
attitude. 

Our military reputation was humbled, and our 
ministers abroad were now to be sacrificed as 
victims of the most disgraceful and atrocious out- 
rage. War being declared against the emperor, 
and not against the Germanic empire, tho congress 
of Rastadt had continued assembled. The last 
difficulty, that of the debts, liad been nearly cleared 
up; but two-thirds of the states had already re- 
Ccalled their deputies. This was in consequence of 
the influence exerted by Austria, who did not 
desire that a peace should be concluded. All who 
remained at congress were some few deputies of 
Germany, and the retreat of the army of the 
Danube having opened the country, the confer- 
ences took place in the midst of Austrian troops, 
The cabinet of Vienna then conceived an infamous 
plan, which has cast a deep shade of dishonour 
upon its policy. The cabinet had much to com- 
plain of in the haughtiness and energy which our 
ministers had displayed at Rastadt. It imputed to 
them a disclosure winch had deeply compromised 
the cabinet in the estimation of the Germanic 
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Lody, iiainiily, tlio Beerct articles arranged with cold night air recovered liini, and lie crawled, 
Bonaparte for tlie occujjatioii of Mentz. These covered witli hloud, to Raathdt. When this 
secret articles proveiHhat, in order to obtain Palma outrage was laiown, it excited the indignation 
No\ a m the Friuli, the Austrian cabinet Inid ceded of the inliabitantB and of tho memberfl of the cun- 
Mentz, and betrayed in tlie most unworthy manner greaa. German faith waa ahociced at a violation of 
the interests of the empire. That cabinet was the law of nations unheard of among civilized peo- 
highly incensed, and resolved to take vengeance pie, and which was only conceivable of a Bomi- 
upon our ministers. It wished, moreover, to seize barbarian cabinet. The members of the deputation 
their papers, in order to ascertain those German left at the congress, lavished on Jean Debry and 
princes who were at that time treating individnally the families of the murdered ministers the most 
witli the French republic. It therefore conceived marked and assiduous attention. They afterwards 
the crirainiil idea of aeciiring the persons of our assembled, and drew up a declaration, in which 
ministers on their return to France, of robbing, ill- they denounced to the whole world the outrage 
using, and perhaps even murdering them. How- that had just been committed, and repelled all .sus- 
ever, it has never been brought to light whether picion of being concerned with Austria as partici- 
pusitive orders had been given for theiras-sassination. patora therein. This crime, which was immediately 
Already had oiir ministers felt some distrust, and published throughout all Enropo, excited universal 
without appreheiuliiig any outrage upon their per- indignation. Tho archduke Charles wrote a letter 
sons, they', nevertheless, were alaimied for their corre- to Massdna, inliinating that he should direct pro- 
spundeiiee, which was in point of fact interrupted ceedings to be instituted again.st the colonel of the 
on the 30th Germinal by the removal of the bridge- Szelcler hussars; but this cold and constrained 
masters, who were employed to take it across. Our letter, which demonstrated how embarrassed the 
ministers remonstrated; the deputation of the em- pruico felt, was not worthy either* of himself or 
pive also remonstrated, and asked if the congress his character. Austria did not, and could not, 
couldconsideritaelfiuaatate of safety. ThoAustrian mnko any reply to the accusations directed against 
ofliccr, to whom the deputation addressed itself, did her. 

not return an auavver calculated to sot these appre- Thus the war between tho two systems that 
hensioim at rest. Our ministers then declared that divided tho world was implacablo. The rqmblienn 
they would set out in three clays, that is to say, on ministers, ill received at lirat, then insulted during 
the 0th Flordal (April 29), for Strasburg, and they a year of peace, at last eanic to be moat atrociously 
added, that they should stay in that city, ready to murdered, and with a degree of ferocity which 
renew the negotiations so soon as any desire for none but barbarians could have exhibited. The 
that purpose should be ex[ire8sed. On the law of nations, lield sacred between the most in- 
Flori^ivl a courier of the legation was arrested., vetcrate enemies, was violated only in regard to 
Fresh remoustrances were made by the whole con- them. 

cress, and it was expressly asked,- whether the Tho very unexpected reverses which marlced 
Froucli ministers might be said to be safe.- The tho opening of the campaign, and the outrage at 
Austrian colonel commanding the Szekler hussars, Tliistadt, produced an impression moat fatally 
in cantonments near Rastadt, replied that all the prejudicial to the directory. From the very 
French ministers had to do was to set out withio moment wav was declared, the two pai’ties in 
twenty-four hours. Ho was requested to allow opposition began to lose all Belt-restraint ; they 
them an escort, but he refused it, and gave an no longer contained tliemaclves when they saw our 
assurance that their persons would be respected, armies beaten, and our minUters assassinated. The 
Our throe ministers, Jean Debry, Bonnier, and patriots excluded by the separations (jcissio7«), and 
Hobojeot set out at nine in the evening of the 9th whose licentiousness the government had attempted 
Florid (April 29). Tliey occupied three carriages to repress, the royalists, concealing themselves be- 
with their families. After them came the Liguidan hind the disaffected of different classes, all at once 
legation and the secretaries of embassy. At first made a handle of the late events for accusing 
some difficulties were riiised as to their being the directory, against whom they mad© the 
allowed to leave Rastadt ; but at length all im- most unjust and the most multifarious imputa- 
pedunents were removed, and they left the town, tions. The armies, they alleged, had been utterly 
They had hardly got fifty paces from Rastadt, neglected. The directory had suffered their ranks 
when a troop of Szekler hussars rushed upon them to be thinned by desertiou, and had not used 
with drawn swords, and stopped, the carriages., any activity in recruiting them by means of tlie 
That of Jean Debry was the first. The hussars new conscription, The directory had retained iu 
violently opened the door, and asked, in a- semi- the inteFior a great number of old battalions, which 
barbarous dialect, if ho was Jean Debry. On his- instead of being sent to the frontiers, were em- 
reply in the affirmative, they seized him by the ployed in repressing the fi’eedom of the elections ; 
throat, dragged him out of the carriage, and in and to armies thus reduced to a force so dispro- 
preseno© of his wifo and children inflicted upon portionate to that of the enemy, the directory had 
him several sabre wounds. Believing him to be neither supplied stores, provisions, accoutrements, 
dead, tliey went on to the other carriages, and means of. transport, or horses to^ replace those 
murdered Robejeot and Bonnier, in the arms of that were lost. The directory, said its accusers, 
their families. The members of the Ligurian had abandoned them to the rapacity of the admi- 
legatioQ and the secretaries of embassy had time nistrations, which had consumed a revenue of six 
to escape. The ruffians hired to perform this mur- hundred millions without showing any thing for it. ^ 
derous act next plundered the carriages, and car- Lastly, thedirectoryhadmadetheveryworstchoice 
ried off all the papers. ofgeueralstocommandfihearmies.Championnet,fhe 

Jean Debry’s wounds were not mortal. The conqueror of Naples, was in confinement for having 
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tluaired to roprcss the rapneity of the government 
ageuta. Moreau waa reduced to the situation of a 
mere general of division. Joubert, the conqueror 
of the Tyrol, and Angeroau, ono of the heroes of 
Italy, were vithout comnnuid. Scherer, on the 
contrary, who by his ad minis tration liad done 
those acts that contributed to all our defeats, was 
put ill command of the army of Ital}', because he 
was a countryman and friend of Rcwbell. But 
the}' did not confine tlieinscives to this. There 
were other persons whose liTunos were injuriously 
brought forward. The illustrious Bonaparte, his 
illubtrioiis lieutenants, Kl^her and Bessaix, and 
their forty thousand coinpanioiis in arms, the con- 
querors of AUvStria, where are they? — In Eg 3 'pt, 
in a. distant land, where they are about to perish 
from the imprudence of the government, perhaps 
from its malignity. As to thii expedition, lately so 
much bepraised, it began to be said that the direc- 
tory liad thus eniitvived to got rid of a celebiated 
warrior of wliom it had conceived a distrust. 

They went still furtlier hack into tlie causes 
of things ; the governmeut waa blamed in respect 
of the very war itself ; the imputation against the 
directory waa, that it had causelessly provoked the 
^var by its iiupruclont disregard to tho interests of 
foreign powers. The directory had invaded Swit- 
zerland, ovevtiu’own the pope and the court of 
Naples, driven Austria to extreuiities, and all with- 
out being prepared to enter upon the conHicL By 
, invading Egypt, it had decided the Porte in com- 
ing to a, ruptuvo. By tlms deciding tho Porte, 
the directory had freed Russia from all apprehen- 
sion for her rear, and permitted her to send sixty 
thousand men into Germany, In short, so great 
ivas the populai* feeling, that they went so far as to 
say the cUrectory ivas the secret author of the mur- 
ders at Rastadc. It was, lliey alleged, an expe- 
dient for inflaming the public mind against the 
enemies of France, and denuinding fresh resources 
from the legislative body. 

These imputations found their echo in the tri- 
bune, ill tile newspapers, and in places of public 
resort, Jaurdaii had hasteued to Paids, to com- 
plain of the guvernment, and to cliarge all the 
reverses he had suffered to its nusmanagemeut. 
Those generals ivho had not come had written for 
the purpose of laying a statement of their griev- 
ances. Tins was an universal explosion, wliich in 
itself w’ould be incomprehensible, if we were not 
acquainted with the violence, and especially the 
antipathies of the prrdoininant parties. 

It required no very clubc recollection of the facts 
to eimbjo us to disprove all these imputations. 
Tho directory bad not hnlFered the ranks of the 
armies to he thinned, for it had granted more than 
twelve thousand leaves of absence ; as to pre- 
venting desertion in time of peace, that would 
have been imjn'acticablo. There is not a govern- 
ment in the world that could have succeeded in 
preventing this. Tho directory would even have 
laid itself open tii the charge of tyranny by taking 
measures to oblige many soldici’s to rejoin the 
armies. In point of fiict, the bringing back to 
Uieir colours nion who had been spilling their blood 
I foi’ the last six years, would have appeared too 
severe a ineafeurc. The couscri\)tiou had not been 
settled upon more than six months, and the goveru- 
' msut bad not had the means, in so short a time, to 


organize that system of recruiting, and ahoi'e 
all, to fit and drill the conscriiits, to form tlnuu 
into field battalions, and to send them to Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Tlie di- 
rectory had retained .some old battalions, beciuiHe 
they wore indispensable in in.iintjiiniiig the public 
peace during the olectioiis, and because this 
duty could not be committed to young soldiers, 
whose tone of feeling was not formed, and 
whose attachment to the rcjjiiblic waa not anffi- 
ciently settled. Another important consideration 
had justified tbi.s precaution, namely, La Vendee 
again excited by foreign emissarie.5, and Holland 
threatened by the Anglu-Russian fleets. 

So far as concerned tlie disorders in tho adminis- 
tration, the dii'ectory was not a whit more to blame. 
There certainly liad been great abuses in the ex- 
penditure, but in almost every case the very persona 
who most loudly complained of them were the par- 
ties benefited by them, and this in .spite of the roost 
strenuous efforts of the directory. There had 
been great profusion committed in three par- 
ticulars, by plundering tlie conquered countries, by I 
charging the state with the pay of the soldiers who 
had deserted, and lastly, by making improvident 
bargains with the companies of contractors. Now, 
it was the generals and the staffs who had com- 
mitted and made their market of all these irregu- 
laritie.s. It was they who had jilundered the con- 
quered countries, made a gainful job of the pay, 
and shared the profits with tlie companies of con- 
ivactors. We have already observed, that the latter 
sometimes allowed as much as forty per cent, out 
of tlieir profits, as a means of securing the patron- 
age of the staffs. Sclnfrer, towards the end of liis 
ministry, had embroiled himself with Ills com- 
panions in arms for having attempled to intorposo 
a remedy for these irregnlarifieH. The directory 
had been compelled, in order to put a stop to these 
abuses, to appoint commissions who were indqicii- 
dent of the staffs ; and we have seen bow Chani- 
pioimet had treated them at Naples. The losing 
bai'gains made with tlie companies aroF)e from 
another cause, the state of the finances. Tho con- 
tractors received notliing but promises, and these, 
in their turn, indemnified themselves by the price 
they charged for tlie uncertainty of the payment. The 
credits opened this year amounted to six hundred 
millions of ordinary, and to one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of extraordinary, Out of this sum, the 
minister had already signed tlie order for four 
hundred millions for expenses actually absorbed, 
Not two hundred and ten had yet been received; 
orders of assignment liad been delivered out for 
the remaining one hundred and ninety. 

Thus nothing could be laid to the charge of the 
directory, so far as recklessness of expenditure was 
concerned. There was nothing to say against the 
selection of generals, except in one solitary in- 
stance. Championnet, after his conduct towards 
the commissioners sent to Naples, could not retain 
the command. Macdonald was at least his equal, 
and was distinguished by liia strict integrity'. 
Joubert and Bernadotfce had no desire to accept 
the command of the army of Italy. They them- 
selves bad named SclnJrer. It was 'l3ai*ras who 
rejected Moreau ; ho was the only person who had 
put Scherer in nomination. As foi’ Augereau, liia 
democratic turbulonce waa a well-grounded reason 
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for refusing liliu a comm.'iiulj nnd at any rate, not- 
witiistanding hia indisputable fiuabiiicationa, be was ' 
far from being able to lake the coinniand-in-chief. 
With respect to the expedition to Egypt, wo have 
seen wlietlicr the directory should bo blamed for 
that, and whether it is true that it was anxious to 
get Bonaparte, Kldber, De&saix, and their forty 
thousand companions in arms out of tho way. 
Larevelhcre-Ldpeiiux had a disagreement with 
tlie hero nf Italy, for the firmness with wliich he 
op])osed the expedition. 

The war no more emanated from the acts of the 
directoi*y than the othor miscarriages. It must 
have been plainly perceptible that the conflict of 
tho paasinns then rjjging in Europe, had alone 
been tho cause of the war. In this respect no 
body was to blame ; but, at all events, certainly 
not the patriots, or iiiiliLary men, who laid a right 
to accuse the directory. What would the patriots 
have said if tho Vaudois had not been suppressed, 
the Papal govcruiuent piuiLshod, the king of Naples 
overthrown, and the sovereign of Piedmont com- 
pelled to abdicate. Was it not the military men, 
who in the army of Italy had always been urging 
tho directory to sei;^o upon uew countries! They 
were all delighted to hear nows of the wars that 
wore going on. Was it not, imireovor, BernatWtto 
at Vienna, and a broLlu'r oi Bonaparte at Romo, 
wlu) liad committed imprudences, if any had been 
committed \ It Nvas not tlio determination of tho 
Porto that had innuciiccd that of Rusbia; but lind 
tho fact boon so, it was tho originator of the Egypt 
expedition with whom the blame ought solely to 
rest. Nothing thou could be mure absuril than the 
mass of the accusations heaped upon the directory. 
It could only bo said to lay open to one imputation, 
that of having participated in the excessive confl- 
donee placed by the patriots and the military men 
in tho power ol* the republic. It hud participated in 
tlie revolutionary paaaionsj and resigned itself to 
their influence. The directory had conceived that 
one hundred and aoveuty thousand men would be 
enough for the preliminary purposes of the war; 
that taking the offenaive would decide every 
thing, &.C. As for its plans, they were defec- 
tive, but not more so than Carnot’s in 179C} 
worse than those of tho Aniic couucil, and sketched 
out moreover, in part, on a plan of general Jour- 
dan. There was but one man who could have 
draughted more perfect designs, as we have already 
said, audit was no fault of the directory if this man 
was not in Europe, 

At any rate, history should, in common justice, 
note tho injustice of these accusations; but woe to 
a government when every thing is imputed to it as 
a crime. One of the most indispensable qualities 
of a government is to possess tliat high character 
; time raises it above tho bare suspicion of injustice. 

When it lias lost this, and the injuries of others, 

I nay, even those of fortune, are indiscriminately 
laid to its charge, it has no longer the power to 

f ovevn, and this impotence calls for its secession. 

low many governments were worn out since the 
coiiimencemeiit of the revolution! The action of 
Erance against Europe was so violent, that it could 
not but speedily destroy all its springs of action. 
The directory was worn out, as the committee of 
public welfare had already been, and as Napoleon 
himself has since been. All the accusations of 


which tho directory was made tho object were no 
evidence of its imroasonable conduct, but rather 
demonstrated its infirmity of age. 

However, it is not surprising that fivo civil 
magistrates, elected to power, nut on account of 
their hereditary greatness or their personal reputa- 
tion, hut because they hud deserved somewhat mure 
esteem than their fellow-citizens, that fivo magis- 
trates, armed with the sole power of tlio laws, for 
the purpose of oppof^ng outrageous faction.^, re- 
ducing to obedience numevoua amiies and generals 
covered with glory and with a full souse of their 
claims on public attention, and finally, for laying 
down the law Ui one-half of Favropo, it is not aur- 
prisiug tlmt they should soon aj)pcar incompetent, 
amid the terrible struggle now recuiiLly revived. It ' 
required but a single reverse to show this incnuipe- i 
tenco in a strong light. The factions alternately 
destroyed, the military men several times checked, 
called the directory contemptuously the faioyers, and 
said that France could no longer be governed by them. 

From a very strange singularity, but wliich is 
not nnfrequcntly oli.sorvcd in the conflict nf revo- 
lutions, public opinion seemed to favour only that 
one of the five directors who was lea.st deserving of 
all. Burras indinputably deserved to liave objected 
against his own ])crs()n all that could be said 
against tho directory. In the first place, ho bud 
never occupied himself w-ith tlie duties of his 
office, and bud left tbc l)urdcii of public aflairs to 
Ids colleagues. Excepting in critical periods, when 
lie made his voice, wliich was stronger than his 
courage, heard, ho paid no attention to businsss. 
All ho did was to look to the government appoint- 
ments, which better suited his intriguing disposi- 
tion. lie had shared in all the profits of the 
companies, and was the only one who defended 
them from tho charge of corrupt expenditure. He 
had always been the defender of firebrands and 
rascals ; it was he who had upheld Brutie, and 
sent Fouchd into Italy. He was tho cause of the 
improper selection that had been made of the ge- 
iierjils, for he had opposed the appointment of 
Moreau, and had strongly insisted on that of 
SchJrer, In spite of all these very serious charges, 
he alone was exempt from animadversion. In 
the first place, he was not considered, like his four 
colleagues, as a lawyer; for his indolence, his disso- 
Kite habits, his soldver-Uke mannftVB, hia con- 
nexion witli the Jacobins, and the recollection of 
the 18th Frueticlor, which was attributed exclu- 
sively to him, made him look more of a pvacticfil 
mail than his colleagues. Tho patriots found him 
not dissimilar to themselves in more than one 
point, and believed that he was devoted to them. 
The royalists received from him secret hopes. The 
staffs, whom he flattered, and whom he screened 
from the just severity of his colleagues, also re- 
garded him highly; the contractors lauded him to 
the skies; and in this manner ha escaped the 
general discredit. Ho was even perfldious to- 
wards his colleagues; for all the reproaches which 
he had deserved he had the art to throw solely 
upon them. Such a part cannot long bo success- 
ful; it may certainly succeed for the moment: and 
it did succeed on the present occasion. 

We have already adverted to the enmity Barras 
bore against RewbelJ. Tho latter, a really able 
functionary, had offended by his ill temper and his 
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liautour all thoso with whom he had to deal. Ho 
liad heea very severe upon the juhhera; upon ail 
I those for whom Barras ]iad intcreated himaeif, and 
particularly the military men. Hence ho had he- 
coino an object of universal odium. He was a 
man of integrity, though somewhat avaricious. 
Barraa had the art amongst his connexions, which 
were numerous, to aul)j6et him to the most odiotis 
suspicions. An iinluclcy circumstance seemed to 
warrant these suspicions. Kapinat, the agent of 
the (lii’ectory in Switzerland, was RcwbelPa bi*o- 
llier-in-law. He had practised in Switzerland 
those exactions to which all countries in a state of 
subjection are exposed, but not in so great a degree 
as was done elsewhere. But the reiteitited com- 
plaints of that petty avaricious people had i>ro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation. Rapinat had 
been charged with the 'unfortunate commission of 
putting seals upon the coffers and treasures of 
Berne, and lie had treated the Helvetic govern- 
ment with an offensive pride; these circumstances, 
and his name, wliich of itself was pregnant with 
disagreeable associations*, had made him pass for 
the Ycrrea f of Switzerland, and ae the originator of 
those peculations in which he look no share, for 
lie had even quitted Switzerland before the period 
of her gt'nahst suffei'mg. Bmras’ fivends j«ade 
wretched puns upon Rapinat’s name, ami the 
entire odium fell ou Rewbell, who was his brother- 
iu-law. Thus Uowbell’a integrity was assailed by 
every species of detraction. 

Lar^velliere, by reason of liis inflexible severity 
and his influence iu the political affairs of Italy, 
was not less odious than Rewbell. However, his 
inode of life was so simple and so retiring, that to 
impeach liis integrity was quite out of the ques- 
tion. Bavras’ fi'iends ridiculed lam. They affected 
10 deride hia personal appearance, and his preten- 
sions to a new papacy. They said that he had 
wanted to be the founder of the religion of Theo- 
philanthropy, of which, by the bye, ho was not the 
Originator. Alerliu and Treilhard, although more re- 
cently installed in their author! ty,aiid not such pi’omi- 
nent characters as Rewbell and LareVellicre, were, 
nevertheless, involved in the same unpopulanty. 

While public opinion was in this state, the elec- 
tions of the year VII. took place, and these were 
the last. The furious patriots resolved not to be 
excluded this year, as in the preceding, from the 
legislative body. They had inveighed against the 
system of separations (scissiorttf), and did all they 
could to bring it into disrepute beforehand. In 
this they were so far successful, that there was no 
venturing to resort to it again. In this st.ate of 
agitation, when men impute to their adversaries 
the very designs they most dread, it was said that 
the directory, availing itself, as on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, of cxtraordin.nry means, was about to con- 
tinue for five years the powers of the existing 
deputies, and to sijapeiid during that interval the 
exercise of the electoral franchises. They said 
that some Swiss were going to be brought to Paris, 
merely because the directory was engaged in or- 
ganizing the Helvetic contingent. They made a 
great noise abouta cii'ciilar to the electors, issued by 
the commissioner of the governiueut (the prefect) 

• As apparently derived from Rapine, Trans. 

t A llomaa praetor, in Sicily, accused by Ciceio, and 
conde-mned for h\j extortions. Trans. 


in the department of tbe Sarthc. It was not a cir- 
cular, as wo have since diseovorod, but an exhorta- 
tion. The directory was coiiipollcd to oxju’e.ss its 
disapproval thereof by a message. The cleetiona 
which took place under these clrcvunstancos, brought 
a considerable number of patriots into the legisla- 
tive body. There was no thought taken this year 
to exclude them from the legislative body, and their 
election was confirmed. General Jonrdan, who had 
good reason to im[>ute bis reverses to tlie numeri- 
cal inferiority of his army, but who did not act with 
his usual discretion in charging the government 
with an intention to destroy liim, was again re- 
turned to the legislative body, his heart swelling 
■with resentment. Augereau was also returned with 
an increased jiddition to his former ill temper and 
turbulence. 

A new director had now to be chosen. Fortune 
in this instance did not assist the republic, for in- 
stead of Barrag, the lot fell upon Rewbell, the 
ablest of the five directors, who was thus declared 
the retiring member. This was a grand subject of 
satisfaction to all the enemies of that director, and 
furnished them with a new opportunity of slander- 
ing him with greater impunity. As, however, ha 
bad been elected to the council of the ancients, he 
took an opportnnity of replying to his accusers, 
which he did in tho most triumphant manner. 

On Rewbell’s going out, the only infraction of tho 
strict rule of right with which the directory can be 
charged was committed. The first five diroctoi-s, 
appointed at the time of the institution of the dlrec- 
t«»ry, had mads an agreement among themselves, by 
which they were to take ten thousand francs in 
advance of their salary, in order to give them to 
the retiring member. The aim of this noble sacri- 
fice was to better provide the members of the direc- 
tory for the transition from supremo power to pri- 
vate life, especially with respect to those wlio had 
no great income. There was even a lofty feeling 
displayed in doing thus; for it operated strongly 
against the respect due to the government, to find 
in indigence that man wlio had been seen the day 
before in the enjoyment of supreme power. Tliis 
was the chief reason that induced the directors to 
provide in a more suitable maimer for the future 
Situation iu life of thoir colleagues. Their salaries 
were already bo moderate, that an advance of ten 
thousand fiancs appeared very disproportionate. 
They resolved to allow the sum of one hundred 
thousand francs to each director on retiring. This 
would be an additional expense to the state of one 
hundred thousand francs. This sura was to be ap- 
plied for from the ministerof the finances, ivhomight 
take it out of one of the thousand surplus incomings 
which it was so easy to make in budgets of six or I 
eight hundred millions. It was moreover settled 1 
that each director should retain his carriage and ! 
horses. As the legislative body made an annual 
allowance for furniture, this expense was to be de- 
clared, and would thenceforward become an item 
strictly legitimate. The directors, moreover, agreed 
that whatever was not disbursed in the article of 
furniture should be divided among them. This was 
assuredly a very slight pull upon tho public purse, 
if it could be desmed so; and while generals and 
companies were inaking such enormous profits, one 
hundred thousand francs per annum, devoted to 
■the subsistence of a man who had been recently at 
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tho head of the government was no mIsa])propria- 
tion at all of tho revenue. The reasons and the mode 
111 wliieh the measiiro was to he carriod out in some 
sort jufatUied it. Larevollidroj to whom it was com- 
municated, never would consent to this. lie declared i 
to his colleagues that he never would accept his 
share. Rewbell received his. The one hundred 
thousand francs given to him were taken from the 
two millions of secret service money, for which the 
directory was not obliged to account. Such was 
the only impropriety with which the directory col- 
lectively can be charged. No more than one of its 
members, out of the twelve who succeeded one an- 
other, was accused of having made private gains. 
Can the same be said of any other government in 
the world ? 

Some one was to be found to succeed to Rew- 
bell. A desire was manifested of selecting some 
person of high reputation, who would reflect some ' 
degree of honour upon tlie directory, aud public ' 


attenllon was turned to Sieyes, whose name, next 
to that (jf Bonaparte, was the greatest of that 
jieriod. The embassy to Prussia had added to 
his reputation. He was already n'g.LnU'dj and 
very justly, as a deep thinker ; but since he had 
been in Berlin, the coiitiiiuance of the Prussian 
neutnility was attributed to him ; though it was 
owing, in fact, much loss to his intervention than 
the situation of that power. Thus he \vas deemed 
quite aa capable to rule the government, as to 
devise a constitution.^ He wag chosen director. 
Many persons conceived that in thia belectioii they 
discerned the cmifirriiatioii oF a rumour generally 
gaining ground, that very speedy reforms were 
about to be made in the conabituKou. They said 
that Sieyes was called to the directory for no other 
purpose than to assist in these reforms. So little 
did they imagine that the existing state of things 
could be upheld, that they perceived in all these 
facts certain indications of a change, 
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In the interval which was occupied by the reforms 
in the government we have just related, the direc- 
tory had been constantly making the greatest 
exertions to repair the reverses which had so 
recently marked the opening of the campaign. 

Jourdan had lost the command of the army of 
the Danube, aud MassfJna had received the com- 
mandership-in-chief of all the troops in cantonments 
between DusaeldorfF and the Saiut-Gothard. This 
judicious appointment was of itself sufficient to 
save France. ScluSrer, impatient to quit an army 
whose confidence he had lost, had obtained 
license to transfer the eommand to Moreau. Mac- 
donald had received pressing orders to evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples aud the Roman States, and 
to come and effect his junction with the army of 
Upper Italy. All the old battalions i-etained in 
the interior were on their march for the frontiers; 
tho equipment and the organization of the con- 
scripts had been accelerated, and reinforcements 
began to come in from all quarters. 

No sooner was Mass^na appointed commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the Rhine and Switzer- 
land, than he began to consider respecting the most 
suitable disposal of tho forces committed to his 
! charge. He could not have taken the command 
I under more entical circumstances. He had at most 
I thirty thousand men, dispersed over Switzerland, 
from the valley of the Inn to Bale; he had opposed 
to him thirty thousand men under Bellegarde in 
the Tyrol, twenty-eight thousand under Ilotze in 
the Vorarlberg, and forty thousand under the arch- 
duke Charles, between the Lake of Constance and 
the Danube. Thia mass of nearly one hundred 
thousand men, was capable of surrounding and 


destroying MassiJna^s army. If the archduke had 
not been thwarted by tlio Aulic council, and inca- 
pacitated by illness, and had crossed the Rhine 
between the Lake of Coiiatance mid the Aai*, he 
might have cut off Masb(5na*s retreat into France, 
Burrounded, and destroyed his army. Fortunately, 
ho wa.s not his own master ; still more fortunately 
also, Bellegarde and Hotze had not been placed iin- 
medi.ately under his commajid. Between these 
three genei’als there was a continual wrangling, 
and this prevented their engaging themselves to 
effect any one decisive operation. 

These cii’cumetances favoured JLiss^nayand en- 
abled him to take a firm position and to distribute 
tho ti'eops placed at his disposal in a suitable ! 
maimer. Every thing proved that the archduke 
had no other intention than to observe the line of 
the Rhino in the neighbourhood of Alsace ; and 
that he purposed to comracnco liis operations in 
Switzerland, between Schaffhauseu .and the Aar. 
Consequently Mass^na moved back into Switzer- 
land the greater pai't of the army of the Da- 
nube, and assigned toj^it the positions it ought to 
have taken from the first, that is to say, imme- 
diately •after the battle of Stockach. Ho had 
been wrong in leaving Leconibe too long embar- 
rassed in the Engadine. The latter waa compelled 
to malce his reti’eat from that place, after having 
fought brilliant actions, in which he displayed ad- 
mirable intrepidity and presence of mind. The 
Grbonswere evacuated. Massdna then distiibuted 
his army from the great chain of the Alps to the 
confluence of the Aar aud Rliine, choosing the 
line that to him seemed the best. 

Switzerland presents several lines of uater, 
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which con^inonchig at the High Alps^ pasg qwto 
through the cniuifcry in their way towards the 
Rhino. The most extended aiul greatest is that of 
tile Rhine itself, which taking its source not far 
from the Saint-Gotluird, iirst rims northward, then 
spreads out into a spacious lake whence it issues 
near to Stein, and runs westward towards Bale, 
thence it ngain begins to run northward, and form- 
ing the frontier lino of Alsace. This line is the 
most extensive, and takes in all Switzerland, There 
is a second Vmc, that of Zifci'ich, delineated within 
the preceding : this is the line of the Linth, which 
river taking its vise in the smaller cantons, stops 
and forms the Lake of Zurich, issues from it by 
the name of the Limmat, and finishes its course in 
the Aar, not far from the place where this latter 
river falls into the Rhine. This line, which sur- 
vounds no more tlian a part of Switzerland, iamiieh 
less extensive than tlic former. There is lastly a 
third, the line of the Reuss, also deUnoated within 
the second lino, which from the bed of the Rouss 
flows into the Lake of Lucerne, and from the Lu- 
cerne rims on and joins the Aar near the point I 
where it falls into the latter. These linos, com- ' 
meneing on tl>o right against prodigious mountains, 
terminating on tho left h\ great rivers, consisting I 
sometimes of rivers, at other of lakes, present 
numerous advantages for tiiQ defensive. Mass^na 
could not hope to retain the longest, that of tho 
Rhino, and to extend himself from the Saint-Go- 
thard to tho month of tho Aar. Ho was obliged 
tr> fall hack upon the line of the Limmat, whci'c he 

f )ostecl himself in tho strongest maunei*. Ho placed 
lis right wing, formed by the division of Lecourbe, 
Menard, and Lorge, from the Alps to the Lake of 
Zurich under the command of Ftfrin. He posted 
bis centre on the Limmat, and composed it of tho 
four divisions of Oudinot, Vandammo, Thureau, 

. and Soult. His left guarded the Rhine towards 
Bdle and Straaburg. 

! Before be confined himself in this position, he 
tried to prevent by battle the junction of the arch- 
duke with his lieutenant, Hotze. Tliese two gene- 
rals, posted on the Rhine, one of them at the 
place where tho river falls into the Lake of Con- 
stance, tho other of them at the point where the 
I'iver issues from the lake, had the whole extent of 
the lake between them. In crossing over this 
line, so as to gain a firm footing for themselves in 
front of the lino of Zurich and tho Limmat where 
Mass^na had posted himself, they would have to 
start from the two extremities of the lake, in order 
to effect their junction on tho other side. Mass^na 
had the power of fixing upon the moment when 
Hotze had not yet advanced to fall upon the arch- 
duke, to drive him beyond the Rhine, then to turn 
short round upon Hotze and repulse him in hia 
turn. It has been calculated that be would have 
had time for executing this divided operation, and 
for heating separately both the Austrian generals. 
Unfortunately, ho did not think of attacking them 
until the very moment they were near joining each 
other, and when they were in a situation to 
mutually support each other. He fought them 
on several points on the 6th Prairial (May 24), at 
Aldcnfingen and at Prauenfield, and though ho 
bad every where the advantage, owing to that 

, ' • 'The Lake of Constance. 


vigour vvhicli ho infused into all hia movements, 
still he could not prevent tho junction, and was 
obliged to fall back on the lino of tho Linunat and 
Zurich, where ho maflo himself ready to give t]j(‘ 
ai’chduko a warm rGcoi)tif>n, if tho latter should 
decide upon attacking him. 

Tilings wero far from turning out well in Italy. 
There ono disaster followed close on tlio heels of 
another. Suwarrow had rejoined tho Austrian 
ai*my, with a division of twenty-eight nr thirty 
thousand Russians. Mi5las had assumed the com- 
mand of the Anatvian army. Suwarrtvw was com- 
maudGv-in-chief of both armies, amounting at tho 
least to ninety thousand men. Ho was called tho 
InvincWlc, lie was celebrated for his campaigns 
agfiinst the Turks, and by his cruelties lu roland. 
IIo possessed great energy of character, with an 
affectation of eccentricity which verged upon 
madness, but he was de-stitute of all talent for 
combination. Ho was a genuine havhnnan, foi*- 
tiinatoly incapable of duly appreciating the extent 
of hia forces, otherwise the republic might not 
have been able to resist him. His army closely 
resembled himself. It possessed a most extraor- 
dinary courage that bordered on fanaticism, but 
without iutelligcnco. The artillery, the cavalry, and 
the engineers belonging to it, wore reduced to 
mere automata. All in which they could bo said 
to he tolerably expert, was the use of the bayonet, 
ami they used this weapon as tiic French had 
done during the revolution. Suwarrow, extremely 
insolent to his allies, sent Russian officers to the* 
Austrians to teach them tho uso of tho bayonet. 

I He employed the most haughty language : ho said, 
that the the dandlesy tind the idlers ought to 

quit the array ; that the babbleva who presumed to 
criticise the imperial service should ho treated aa 
egotists and loss their rank ; imd that every one 
ought to sacrifico himself to eftcct the delivei’ance 
of Italy from the French and tho atheists. Sucli 
was tlie style of his addresses. Fortunately, after 
causing us much damage, this brutal energy was 
about to he met by the vigorous exertion of science 
and skill, and to succumb before it. 

Scherer, who had entirely lost his wits, had 
rapidly retreated to the Adda, amidst indignant 
outcries from his soldiers. Out of his army of 
forty-six thousand nien, he had lost ten thousand, 
either slain or prisoners. He was obliged to leave 
eight thousand more at Peschiera or Mantua, so 
that there were no moro than twenty-eight thou- 
sand remaining. Nevex'fcheleas, if with tin’s handful 
of men he had known how to raako a few skilful 
movements, he might have given Macdonald time 
to join him, and might well have avoided many 
disasters. But ho posted himself on the Adda, in 
tho most unhappy manner. lie divided his army 
into three divisions. Serrurier’s division was at 
Lecco, at the issue of the Adda from the Lake of 
Lecco. Grenier’s division was at Cassano, and 
Victor’s division was at Lodi. lie had placed 
Moiitrichard, with a fow light troops, towards the 
Modeneso and the mountains of Genoa, to support 
the comrnunications with Tuscany, by which Mac- 
donald had to debouch. His twenty-eight thousand 
men thus spread over a line of twenty-four leagues 
could not make an effectnal resistance at any given 
point, and could not but be broken wherever the 
enemy should present himself in any groat stvengtlu 
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On tho oveinng of the tUh Floi'cal (April 27), Jvt 
■file very moment when the line of the Ailila waa 
broken through, Schdrer transferred the command 
of tho anriy to Moreau. That hravo general had 
gomo rlt;ht to decline tho command. He whom they 
had degraded to tho part of a mere subaltern, now, 
when the campaign was lost, and when nothing but 
disasters were to be met with, wag to have tlie 
command given to him. However, with a patriotic 
devotcdiiesa which history cannot too highly com- 
mend, he made up his mind to suffer a defeat by 
accepting the command the very same evening that 
the Adda was forced. Tt is from this period that 
tho least extolled but the most glorious portion of 
his life may bo said to commence. 

Suwarrow had approached the Adda at several 
points. When the first Russian regiment appeared 
in sight of the bridge of Lecco, the carabineers of 
the brave 18th light infantry quitted the intrench- 
ments, and ran to meet tliosc soldiers who had 
been depictured as terrible and invincible giants. ; 
They rushed upon thent with fixed hayonets, and ' 
made a great carnage among them. The Russians 
were repulsed. A glorious excitement had been 
raised in tho bosoms of our brave follows ; they 
were doterminod to make these insolent barbarians, 
who came to meddle with a quruToI in which they 
had noconcorn, repent of their expedition. The ap- 
pointment of Moreau raised their ardour to a higher 
pitch, and imparted every conficlonco to the army. 
Unfortunately, the position was no longer tenable. 
Siiwari-ow, repulsed at Locco, had sent troops across 
the Adda at two points, at Bvivio and atTrezzo, 
above and below Serrurier’s division, which formed 
the left. That division was thus cut off from the 
rest of tho army. Moreau, with Grenier’s division, 
fought a furious battle at Trozzo, for tho purpose 
of driving the enemy back beyond the Adda, and 
again putting himself in camnuiniGatiou with Ser- 
rurier’s cUvisimi. With eight or nine thousand 
men, he fought with a division of more than twenty 
thousand. His soldier.s, animated by his presence, 
performed prodigies of valour, but could not drive 
back tho enemy beyond the Adda, Unfortunately, 
Serrurier, to whom orders could now no longer be 
despatched, did not conceive the idea of bringing 
himself back upon tliia same point of Trezzo, where 
Moreau was fighting sn desperately, in order to 
place himself again in communicatiun with him. 
He was obliged to desist, and to leave Serrurier’s 
division to its fate. This division was surrounded 
I by the entire hostile army, and fought with tho 
most determined bravery. Surrounded at length 
on all sides, it was compelled to lay down its arms. 
Part of this division, thanks to the hardihood and 
presence of mind of an officer, got away safe over 
the mountaina to Piedmont. During this terrible 
action, Victor had lucidly retired with his division 
unhurt. Such was the fatal battle called tho battle 
of Casaano, on the 9 th Floreal (April 28), which 
reduced the array to about twenty-eight thousand 
men. 

It w'as with this handful of brave fellows that 
Moreau undertook to retrj^t. That extraordinary 
man lost not a moment that presence of mind 
which naturally belonged to him. Reduced to 
twenty thousand men, opposed to an arn^y that 
could have been made to amount to ninety thou- 
sand, if it had been brought up in a mass, he was 
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never for a nioruent &hakcn. Tliis importuvbability 
was infiiutoly iniu'G meritorious limn that wbicli ho 
displayed when he roiurued from Gunminy with an 
army of sixty thousand victorious men, and yet it 
has been far less eulogized ! So much do the casual 
influences of popular prejudice affect coutemporary 
opinions. 

His first care was to protect Milan, to afford 
means for sending off the urtillery and the baggage, 
and to allow time to the members of the Cia.iiinue 
goverrmiont, and all tin? Milanese who were com- 
promised, to retire to the re.ir. Nothing is more 
dangerous for an army than these f.imilitis of fugi- 
tives wliieli it is obliged tcv receive into its ranks. 
They embarrass its march, retard its movements, 
and may oven sometimes jeopardize its safety. 
Moreau, after having stayed two days in Mlhui, 
took up his marcli to recross the To. From the 
conduct of SuwaiTow, he had reason to think that 
he .should have time to take a firm position. He 
had two objects to altainj namely, to protect his 
comnmmications with Franco ami also with Tus- 
cany, by wlucli the army of Naples was advancing. 
To compass this desirable purpose, the best course 
that suggested itself to hin\ was to occupy tl\o slope 
of the mountaina of Genoa; ting was the moet fa- 
vourable point. Ilo mai'ched in two columns, tho one 
escorting the artillery, tho baggage, and tlio wliole 
equipage of tlie army, took the high road from 
Milan to Turin ; tho oLlior look tho road in the di- 
rection of Alexandria, to occupy tlis roads to tho 
Riviera of Genoa. He iierformed this march with- 
out being too hard jiressod by the enemy. Su- 
warrow, instead of rushing wilh his victorious 
army on our feeble army, and completely dcstvoy- 
ing it, procured himself to be decreed tho honours 
of triumph at Milan by tho priests, tho monks, the 
nobles, and all the creatures of Austria, who had re- 
turned in shoals in the train of the alliod armies. 

Ilforeau had time to get to Turin, and to send off 
all the superfluous accompaniments of the war to- 
wards Pi-ance. IJo fortified tlio citadel, strove to 
excite the zeal of tho partianns of the republic, and 
then went to join the culimm which he laid de- 
spatched towards Alexandria. Ho there chose a 
position which fully proved the correctness of his 
observation. The Tanaro, as it falls from the 
Apennines, flows onwards to fall into the Po below 
Alexandria. Moreau placed himself at the con- 
fluence of these two rivers. Protected at the same 
I time by both, he was not afraid of an attack by 
stonn; he guarded at tho same timo all the roads 
to Genoa, and was enabled to await the anival of 
Macdonald. This position could not have been 
more advantageously chosen. He occupied Casaie, 
Valenza, and Alexandria; ho had a chain of posts 
on tho 1*0 and the Tanaro; and liis masses were 
disposed in such a manner that they could hasten 
in a few hours to the very fii’st point that might be 
attacked. There it was that he posted himself with 
twenty thousand men, and awaited with imper- 
turbable composure the movements of his formi- 
dable enemy. 

Suwarrow had fortunately allowed himself plenty 
of time to make further progress. He had required 
at the hsuids of the Aulic couiieil that the Aus- 
trian corps of Bellegarde, appointed for the Tyrol, 
should be placed at hia disposal. This corps had 
just then descended into Italy, and increased the 
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combined army to considcraljly inoi'o than one hun- 
dred thousand men. Bub Suwarrowj having orders 
to hesiego Peschiera, Mantua, and Plzzighitone all 
at once, wishing at tlie yamo time to protect hiraaolf 
on the side towards Switzerland, bub after all, 
unskilled lu the art of distrihuting masses, had not 
more than forty thousand immediately available, 
a force at any rate quite adequate to overwhelm 
MoreaUj had Suwarrow known how to make the 
proper use of it. 

Suwarroiv followed the fburse of the Po and Ta- 
naro, so as to post himself opposite to Moreau. He 
stationed himself at Tortona, and made tiiat place 
his head- quarters. After a few days of inaction, he 
at length resolvod to make an attempt onMox*eau’B 
left wing, that is to say, on the side next to the Po. 

A little above the confluence of the Po and the 
Tanaro, opposite to Mugarone, are some woody 
islands, and under favour of these the Russians 
resolved to attempt a passage. In the night be- 
tween the 22nd and the 23rd Flordal (May 11 and 
12), they crossed over to the number of nearly two 
thousand, to one of these islands, and thus Ibuud 
themselves beyond the principal arm of the river. 
Tliat branch of the i'iver they had yet to pass was 
inconsiderable, and might even be crossed by a 
swimmer. They boldly crossed it, and wei*e then 
on the right bank of the Pu. The French, fore- 
warned of the danger, hastened to the point that 
was threatened. Moreau, who was informed of 
other clcmonsti‘atioiis made in the direction of the 
Tanaro, waited till the real point of danger should 
be well determined, so that lie might bring his 
I forces to support it: so soon as he became certain 
of the fact, he marched thither with his reserve, ^ 
and drove into the Po the Russians who had had 
the hardiliood to cross over. There were two 
thousand five hundr'cd of them killed, drowned, or 
made prisoners. 

This vigorous act completely secured Moreau’s 
position, in the singular triangle in which he had 
posted hiinaelf. But the inaction of the enemy 
gave Jum uneasiness. He was fearful lest Suwar- 
row hud left hut a more cletacliinent before Alex- 
andria, and that he might have ascended tlio Po 
with the mass of his forces, with the intention of 
proceeding Lo Turin and carrying tlie position of the 
French in the rear, or that he might perhaps have 
marched sous to meet ^Macdonald, In the uncertainty 
in which he was left by the inactivity of SuwaiTow, 
lie resolved to make a movement himself in order 
to ascertain the real state of things. He thought of 
debouching the other aide of Alexandria, and making 
a very careful survey (reconnoissanoe) of the ground. 
If the enemy should liave left uotliing save a de- 
tached corps ill his front, Moreau’s plau was to 
convert this survey of the ground into a serious 
attack, to overwhelm this detached corps, and then 
quietly retire by the high road of the Bochetta 
towards the muuntiims of Genoa, and there wait 
for Macdonald. If, on the contrary, he should light 
upon, the principal muss, his plan was to immediately 
withdraw, and* regain in all haste the Riviera of 
Genoa by all the accessible comraunicadoiiB that 
would he left for him. One reason which particu- 
larly induced him to adopt this decisive course was 
the insurrection in Piedmont on his rear. It was 
incumbent on him to gat as near to his main posi- 
tion as soon as he couhh 
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While Moreau was projecting this oxtreinoly 
cautious measure, Suwarrow was framing juiothor 
plan, which had not even common sciiao to rcconi- 
meud it. His position at Tortona was certainly 
the best he could have taken, sinco it placed him 
between the two French armies, tlioao of the Cisal- 
pine and Naples. He ought not to have left Naples 
upon any consideration wliatcvor. Nevertheless, 
his notion was, to bring along with him part of his 
force to the other side of the Po, to follow its course 
up to Turin, to seize upon tliat capital, to organize 
the Piedmontese royalists there, and to make him- 
self master of Moreau’s position. Nothing could i 
be worse contrived than such a mauceuvre; for to 
deprive Moreau of his position, he ought to make 
the attempt by a definite and vigorous attack, but 
above all, never to have quitted the interme- 
diate position between tho two armies, who were 
anxious to effect their junction. 

While SuwaiTow, by dividing Iiis forces, was 
leaving part of them in the environs of Tortona, 
along the Tanavo, and was proceeding with the 
other beyond the po, to march to Turin, Moreau 
was making his intended survey of tho ground. 
Tie had sent forward Victor’s division, to make 
a vigorous attack upon the Russian corps that 
he had before him. He liopt himself with his i 
I’eserve somewhat in the rear, ready to convert ' 
I this survey of the ground into a aerioue attack, if 
; he should consider Mnit the Russian corps could be 
I overwhelmed, After a very warm action, in wbicb 
Victor’s troops displayed extraordinary intrepi- 
dity, Moreau believed that the wliole Russian army 
was before him : he durst not make an attack out- 
right for fear of having a too superior enemy upon 
his hands. In consequence, between the two 
courses which he had purposed to adopt, lie pre- 
ferred the second as the safest, lie resolved, there- 
fore, to retire towards the mountain.? of Genoa. 
His position was most critical. All Piedmont was 
in open insurrection on his rear. A body of in- 
surgents 3iaU gained possession of C^va, which 
commands the principal road, the only one that 
could be approached by artillery. The great con- 
voy for the objects of art collected in Italy, was 
subjected to the danger of falling into the hands of 
the enemy. These cu’cumatances were most vex- 
atious. By taking the roads more to the rear, and 
terminating at the Riviera di Ponente, Moreau 
feared that he should be too far from the communi- 
cations with Tuscany, and that he should leave 
tliera in the hands of the enemy, whom he sup- 
posed to be collected in mass about Tortona. In 
this perplexity he immediately made up his mind, 
and made the followiiig niTaugemcuts. He de- 
tached Victor’s division without artillery or baggage, 
and sent it by byways, passable for none but infan- 
try, towards the mountains of Genoa, This division, 
had to make all haste to occupy every ono of the 
passes of the Apennines, for the purpose of join- 
ing the aiiny%oraing from Naples, and reinforcing 
it in case it should be attaciced by SuwaiTow. 
Moreau, keeping no more than eight thousand men 
at the utmost, came up with his artillery, cavalry, 
and all that could not follow the mountain tracts, to 
gain one of the high roads in rear of Cdva, and which 
terminate at the Riviera di Ponente, In deciding 
upon this eccentric retreat, he made another calcu- 
lation, namely, that he should draw upon himself 
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tlio onomj’’fl army, and divert it from its pursuit of 
Victor and falling upon Macdonald. 

Victor made a good retreat by Acqui, Spigno, 
and Dego, and then occupied the crests of the 
Apennines. MoreaUj on his ])art, retreated with 
extraordinary celerity upon Asti. The capture of 
Cdva, wliich cut off his ])rincipal communication, 
threw him into extreme embarrassment. lie sent 
off the greater part of hie artillery by the pass 
of Fenebtrella, and kept no more of the field 
ax'tiUery than >vhat was absolutely necessary, and 
resolved to open a road for himself across the 
ApennineSj which hia own soldiers were to nmke. 
After four days spent in incrediblo exertions, the 
road was rendered passable for artillery, and 
Moreau arrived iu tho Riviera of Genoa without 
having retrograded to the pass of the Teuda, which 
would have kept him ton far off from Victor’s 
troops delached towards Genoa. 

SuwaiTow, on receiving intelligence of Moreau’s 
retreat, lust no time in pursuing him; but he knew 
not how to guess nr anticipate his skilful combina- 
tions, Thus, owing to his coolness and his dexterity, 
Moreau had brought off his twenty thousand men 
without suffering them to be onco broken, and on 
the other hand had kept off the Russians wlicrevcr 
he had met thorn. He had loft a garrison of tliree 
thousand men in Alexandria, and was with nearly 
eighteen thousand in the environs of Genoa. He 
took up his position on the crest of the Apennines, 
awaiting the arrival of Macdonald. He had sent 
Lapoypo’s division, Montricliard’.s light corps, and 
Victor’s division, to the Upper Trebbia, to join 
Macdonald ; ns for himself, ho kept in the envi- 
rons of Novi, with the reniaindor of hia entire 
army. Ills plan of junction was marked by pi*o- 
found caution. He was able to get the army of 
Naples over to him by the .shores of the Mediter- 
nuiean, collect it at Genoa, and with it effect a 
debouchment from the Bochetta ; or, if he chose, 
make it debouch from Tuscany into the plains of 
Placentia and on tho banks of the Po. Tho former 
course would ensure the junction, bocause it 
would be effected under Bhclter of the Apennines; 
but it would be necessary to cross the Apennines 
once more, and to make head against the enemy 
to carry the plain. On the other hand, by de- 
bouching in front of Placentia, the mastery would 
bo obtained of the plain .as far as the Po, he could 
then take up hia field of battle on the very banks of 
that river, and, if victorious, drive the enemy into 
the river. Moreau was desirous that Macdonald 
should always keep his left close to the mountains, 
so as to keep up his communication with Victor, 
who was at Bobbio. For his own part, he watclied 
Suwarrow, ready to full upon his fianks the in- 
stant he should attempt to march to meet Mac- 
donald. In. this situation the junction appeared 
quite as certain of being effected as if made at the 
back of the Apennines, and would be on a far pre- 
ferable ground. 

The directory had been getting at this very time 
ti^gether a considerable naval force iu the Medi- 
terranean. Bruix, the minister of the naval de- 
partment, had put himself at the head of the Brest 
fleet, had raised the blockade of the Spanish fleet, 
and was cruising witli fifty sail in the Mediterra- 
nean, with a view to clear it of the English, and to 
re-open communications with the aiuny of Egypt. 


This most desirable junction was at length effected, 
and might enable ua to restore our prcponderanco 
in the Levant. Bvuix. was at this moment before 
Genoa. Hia preseiiea had singularly excited the 
courage of the aimiy. It was .said tlmt he was bringing 
provisions, ammunition, and reinroreonicnts, There 
was nothing of the kind, but Moreau made the 
most of this rumour, and endeavoured to make it 
so believed. He caused a rejiort to be circulated, 
that the fleet had just landed twenty thousand men 
and coii.siderablo supplies^ This report encouraged 
his army, and greatly diminished the confidence of 
tho enemy. 

It was now the middle of Prairial (the early part 
of June), a new event had very recently taken 
place in Switzerland. Wc have seen that IMassena 
had occupied the line of the Limmat or of Zurich, 
and that the archduke, deboucliing in two masses 
from the two extremitie.s of the Luke of Constance, 
had come and ranged his troops all along, and the 
full length of this line. He resolved to attack it 
between Zurich and Briigg, that is, between 
the Lake of Zurich and tho Aar, all along the 
Limmat. Maaa^na had taken up his position not 
on the Limmat itself, but on a series of heights in 
advance of the Limmat, and which at the. same time 
cover the if vei* as well ns tiie lake. Ho had in- 
trenched these heights in the most formidable 
manner, and rendered them almost impregnable. 
Although dlls part of our line bctwccji Zurich and 
the Aar was the strongest, the archduke lind re- 
solved to attack it, because there would have been 
considerable danger iu making a wide circuit for 
the purpose of attempting an attack above the lake, 
along tho Lintli. Mass^na might have taken ad- 
vantage of this moment to crush the corps left iu 
front of him, and tlnis to gain a decisive advantage. 

The projected attack was exeeuted on the 4tli 
of June (IGlh Prairlal). It took place upon the 
whole extent of the Limmat, and was every where 
victoriously repulsed, notwithstanding the obstinate 
perseverance of the Austrians. Next day the arch- 
duke, thinking that such attempts ought to be fol- 
lowed up for the purpose of providing against use- 
less losses, renewed the attack with the same 
obstinacy as before. Mass^na, considering that 
his line might be broken, and that his retreat would 
then become difficult, that the line which he should 
abandon would be next to one still stronger — 
the chain of the Albis, which takes the rear of the 
Limmat and the Lake of Zurich, resolved to retire 
voluntarily. All that he should lose by this re- 
treat, would be the city of Zurich, Avhich he con- 
sidered as of slight importance. The chain of the 
Albis mountaius, running along the Lake of Zurich 
and the Limmat to the Aar, presenting, moreover, 
a continuous steejj declivity, was almost unassail- 
able. By occupying this post, all he could lose 
would be a little ground, for he should fall back 
no farther than the width of the lake and the 
Limmat. Consequently, he retired thither volun- 
tarily and without loss, and posted himself there in 
such a manner as made the ju'chUuke extremely 
disinclined to attack him. 

Our position, therefore, was always much about 
the same in Switzerland; the Aar, the Limmat, the 
Lake of Zurich, the Liutb, and the Reuss, as far 
as the Saint-Gothard, formed our defensive line 
against the Austrians. 
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Tn tlic ItJiliiiu quarter, Macdonald was at last j 
advancing towards Tuscany. In conformity with ' 
his instructions, ho had lel't garrisons in fort Saint | 
Elmo, Capua, and Gaeta. This was uselessly cx- i 
posing tro(jpa who were not capable of upholding I 
the republican party, and who loft a void in those 
troops composing the army in actual service. The ' 
French many, on withdrawing, had left the city of 
Naples a victim to a royalist reaction, which equalled 
the most terrible scenes of our own revolution. 
Macdonald had rallied Jit Rome some thousand | 
men of Gavniev’s diviBion ; he had picked up Gau- 
thier’s division in Tuscany, and Montrichard’s light 
corps in the Modenese. He had thus formed a 
body of twenty-eight thousand men. Ho was at 
Florence on the 6th Prairial (May 25). His re- 
treat was effected with great rapidity and reraavk- 
nble order, He unfortunately lost considerahletime 
in Tuscany, and did not debouch beyond the Apen- 
nines into the plains of Placentia till towards the 
end of Prairial (the middle of June). 

Had he dehouched on the plains of Placentia 
sooner than ho did, ho would have surprised the 
allies so dispovsed that he might have overwhelmed 
them one after the otlicr, and driven them heyond 
the Po. Siiwarrow was at Turin, of which he had 
recently got possession, and where he had found 
immense supplies. Bellcgarde was watching the 
outlets from Genoa; Kray was besieging Mantua, the 
citadel of Milan, and the fortresses. In no single spot 
were tlicro so many as thirty thousand Austrians 
or Russians collectod together. Macdonald and 
Moreau debouching with an united force of fifty 
thousand men, might have altered the whole course 
of the campaign. I3iit Macdonald thought it 
right to spend a few days in resting his army, and 
reorganizing the divisions which he had succes- 
sively picked up. He thus threw away very v.alua- 
ble time, and afforded Suwarrow the opportunity 
of repau'ing his omissions. The Russian general, 
being informed of the march of Macdonald, lost no 
time in quitting Turin, and proceediug with a 
reiiiforcerncnt of twenty thousand men, for the 
purpose of posting himself between the two French 
generals, and resuming the position he ought never 
to have abandoned. Pie gave orders to general 
Ott, who was in observation on the Trebbia in the 
environs of Placentia, to retreat upon him if he 
were attacked; he ordered Kray to send to him 
from Mantua all the troops that he could well 
Sparc; he left to Bellegarde the charge of watching 
Novi, from whence Moreau was to debouch; and 
he sot himself in order, to inarch into the plains of 
Placentia, to encounter Macdonald. 

These are the only arrangements which, during 
the whole of this campaign, have earned Suwarrow 
the approval of military men. The two French 
generals still occupied the positions wehave pointed 
out. Posted, both of them, on the Apennines, they 
would have to descend for the purpose of uniting 
in the plains of Placentia. Moreau was to debouch 
from Novi, Macdonald from Poutremoll. Moreau 
had sent on Victor’s division to reinforce Mac- 
donald. Pie had stationed general Lapoype with 
some battalions at Bobbin nu the slope of the moun- 
tains to protect the junction; and his scheme was 
to seize the moment when Suwarrow should march 
in front against Macdonald to fall upon his fiauk. 

I But before this could be done, Macdonald should 


continue to keep himself &iipp(*rLed upon tlio moun- 
tains, AJul not suffer liimaolf to engage too far down 
ill the plain. 

Macdonald put himself in motion about tlie end 
of Prairial (the middlo of June). ILdiouxollcrn’s 
division, posted in the environs of Modena, was 
guarding ilio Lower Po ; it was overwhelmed 
by superior forces, lost fifteen hundred men, and 
was nearly being all taken prisoners. This 
opening success encouraged Macdonald, and made 
him hasten his mnrcli. Victor’s division, which 
had just joined him, and made bis army amount to 
jieai’ly thirty-two thousand men, formed his ad- 
vanced guard. The Polish division, commanded 
by Doinbrowsky, inarched on the left of Victor’s 
division ; Rusca’s division supported them both. 
Although the main body of the army, composed of 
the divisions under Montvicharcl, Oliver, and Wa- 
trin, was still behind, Macdonald induced by 
the advantage which he had so recently obtained 
over Holienzollern, was for overwhelming Ott, who 
was ill observation on the Tiduiie, and ordered 
Victor, Dombrowsky, and Iliisca, to inarch against 
him without losing a moment’s time. 

Three rapid streams, running parallel from the 
Apennines to the Po, formed the field of battle. 
These were the Nura, the Trebbia, and the Tidonc, 
The main body of the French army was still on the 
Nura. The divisions of Victor, Dombrowsky, and 
Rusca, advanced towards the Trebbia, and had 
orders to cross over and proceed to the Tidoiie, so 
as to overwhelm Ott, whom Macdonald believed 
to be unsimportecl, They marched on the 20tli of 
Prairial (J^une 17). They at first repulsed the ad- 
vanced guard of general Ott from the banks of the 
Tidone, and compelled it to take a position farilmr 
back, in the direction of the village of Sennet, Ott 
was all but overwhelmed; but at that moment 
Suwarrow c.ame to his relief with his whole force. 

I He stationed general Bagration in a position to meet 
Victor, who was marching along the Po; he drew 
I off Ott to the centre, against Dombrowsliy, and 
ordered Melas to the right upon Rusca’s division. 
Bagration did not at first make much way against 
Victor, and was forced to make a retrograde move- 
ment, but at the centre. Suwarrow ordered Dora- 
browsky’s division to charge with the Russian in- 
fantry, threw two regiments of cavalry upon his 
flank, and broke his division. From this moment 
Victor, who advanced towards the Po, found him- 
self exposed to a greater front of line than his own, 
and in jeopardy. Bagration, reinforced by tlie 
grenadiers, resumed the offensive. The Russian 
cavalry, who had broken the Poles in the centre, 
and had tlius attacked Victor, charged him in 
flank, and obliged him to retire. Rusca on the right 
■\va.s then forced to give gi’ound to Melas. Our three 
divisions recrossud the Tidone, and made a-retro- 
gradc movement to the Trebbia. 

This first battle, in which onc-third of the array 
at most had been engaged with the whole of the 
enemy’s army, had not been successful. Macdonald, 
who did not know that Suwarrow had come up, had 
been in too great a hurry. ' He resolved to encamp 
himself behind the Trebbia, to collect all hifl divi- 
sions at that place, and to revenge himself for the 
check he had so recently experienced. Unluckily, 
the divisions commanded by Olivier, Montrich- 
ard, and 'VVati'iiTs, were still behind on the Nura, 
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nnd heroRolvcd to wait till tlif rlay after the next, that 
is, till tiie 1st Messulor 10), to gtvo battle. 

But Siivvnri'ow did not give him time to get his 
forces together, and propfired to att-acic on the very 
next (lay, nanudy, the SOtli Prairial (Juno IB). 
The t(vo arnn'es were about to join eacli othc 2 *, the 
''rvehhia supporting thoir wings on the Po ami the 
Apennines. SuwaiTow, judging wisely that the 
essential point was in the mountains, by which tiie 
two rrcncii armies would be able to cominiinicate, 
coolc thither his host infantry and Ins best cavalrj*. 
He despatched Bagration’s division, which was at 
first on his left, along the Po to Ilia right against 
the mountains. He posted then\, together with 
Schweikofsky’s division, under the coniniaiid of 
Hosenborg, and ordered them both to cross the 
Trebbia, near Rivalta, in the upper part of its 
course, in order to get the l^rcncli away from the 
mountains. It was ruiar this point that the divisions 
of Dombrowhky, Bu.sca, and Victor were posted, to 
the left of the Prench line. Tlie divisions com- 
manded by Olivier and MoiUrichavd were to come 
and place themaelvcfl in the centre along the 
Trebbia. Watriii’s division was to occupy the I 
right near the Po and Placentia, 

On tho morning of the 29tU Prairial (June 17)> 
the Ilubsian advanced guards attacked the advanced 
guards of tho French, which were beyond the 
Trebbia, at Casaliggio and Grigiiagiio, and i*epulsed 
tliein. Macdonald, who did not expect to bo at- 
tacked, was ougag(3d in bringing hlaccntro divisions 
iiUo line. Victor, who conunanded on our left, 
imnicdiatoly took all tlic French infantry the other 
side the Trebbia, and for a inoincnt put SuwaiTOW 
ill peril, But llo&cnbei’g coming up with Schwei- 
Icofsky^s division rogained the advantage, and after 
a furious action, in which the loss was enormous 
on both sides, compelled the French to return 
behind the Trebbia. In the mean time the di- 
visions of Olivier and Montrichard came up at the 
centre, and Watrin’s division on tho right, and n 
regular cannonade took place along the whole line. 
After exchanging some cannon balls they halted on 
the banks of the Trebbia, which separated the two 
armies. 

Such was the second action. It had consisted 
in a battle on our left, a terrible battle, but without 
result ; Macdonald after this, putting his entire 
force in order, was determined that the third 
confiict should he decisive. His plan was to 6ross 
the Trebbia at all points, and to fall upon both wings 
of the enemy. With this view, Dombrowsky’s 
division was to ascend the river to Kivalta, and 
to cross it above the Kussians. Watriu’s divi- 
sion was to cross it nearly at its influx into the Po, 
and to gain SiiwniTOw’a extreme left. He calcu- 
lated at the same time that Iilorcau, whose co- 
operation he bad boon expecting for two days past, 
Avoulfl come into action on that day at the latest. 
Such was the plan for the 1st Messidor (June IB). 
But a tremendous and unexpected encounter oc- 
curred iu the night. A French detachment having 
crossed tho bed of Trebbia to take its position, 
tlio Russians conceived they were attacked, and 
ran to arms. The French, on their part, did the 
same. The two armies were intermingled, and a 
nocturnal conflict ensued, in which both sides were 
bent on slaughtei’, without distinguishing friend 
from foe. After a useless carnage, the generals at 


length succeeded in bringing back thoir men to the 
bivouac. On the following day, tho urmios were 
ao fatigued hy three flays’ figlitiiig, and by the 
confusion of the night, that they di(J not get into 
nclloii till about ten in the morjiing. 

The battle commenced on our left (dh the Upper 
Trebbia. DombrowsUy crossed the Trebbia at Ri- 
vfllta in spite of the Russians, Suwarrow detached 
thither prince Bagration. This movement left 
Rosenberg’s uncovered. Victor and Rusca 

immediately took adv^antr^e of this eircumstanco to 
fall upon him after crossing the Trebbia. They ad- 
vanced 8uccc.ssfiilly, and enveloped Sehweikofsky’s 
division, where Suwiirrow was, on all sides. They 
placed it in the greatest ])eril, hut it faced about 
every whore, and defended itself valiantly. Bagra- 
tion, perceiving the diuigcr, turued right about to 
the tlireatened point, and obliged Victor and Rusca 
to desist from tbeir attempt. Had Dniubiwvsky 
seized the opportunity to fall, on his part, upon 
Bagration, the advantage would have remained ours 
at this point, which was the mostimifertant, since it 
was contiguousto the mountains. ‘Unliieldly, he con- 
tinued inactive, and Victor and Rusca were obliged 
to fall back to the Trebbia. At the centre Mon- 
tvichavdlnid crossed the Trebbia near Grinngno, and 
Olivier in the direction of San rncolo. Montriohard 
w'as marching upon Forster’s coips, when the Aus- 
trian I'eservos, for wliicli Suwarrow' liad applied to 
Mcflas, and which were filing past tho roar of the 
field of battle, fell uuawavcb upon the flanks of his 
division. It w'aa surprised, .and the fifth light in- 
fantry, which had performed procligie.^ in a hundred 
battles, fled in disorder. Montricliard found him- 
self obliged to rccross the Trebbia, Olivier, Avho hm;! 
advanced with success towards San Nicolo, and 
vigorously repulsed Ott and M^las, found liiinself 
exposed by the retreat of Montrichard. Then 
Milas sending counter* orders to the Austria]! re- 
serves, whose aiipoarance had alarmed Montric)!- 
ard’s division, directed them against Olivier’s divi- 
sion, wliicli was likewise forced to cross tlie Trebbia. 
Meanwhile, Watrin’s division brought to no pur- 
pose to tho extreme right, where it had nothing to 
do, was advancing along the Po, without being of 
any assistance to tho army. It was even obliged to 
recross tlie Trebbia in order to follow the general 
retreating army. Suwarrow, still apprehensive of 
seeing Moreau debouch on his rear, made great 
efforts during the rest of the day to pass the Treb- 
bia, but without success. The French oijposed his 
progress with unshaken resolution on the whole 
line, and that sti’eam wTiich had witnessed so ob- 
stinate a ccmfiict, still separated for tho third time 
the two hostile armies. 

Such was the third act of th.at sanguinary en- 
gagement, The two arinios were (lisi)rg<amzed. 
They had each lost about twelve thous.and men, 
most of the generals were w'ounded, unrl entire 
regiments were destroyed. But tbeir relative situa- 
tion was far different. Suwarrow was daily receiving 
remfoi’cemeuts, and could not but gain by the pm- 
loiigatiou of the struggle. Macdonald on the oilier 
hand h.ad exhausted all his resources, and niiglu, if 
he persisted in fighting, be driven in disorder into 
Tuscany. He tlierefore thought of retreating to 
the Nura with a view to reg.ain Genoa by tlie back 
of tlie Apennines. He quitted the Trebbia on the 
morning of the 2nd Messidor (June 20). A do- 
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epatch, in which lie described to Moreau his despe- great captain, and had prevented SuwarroNv from 
r.ate situation, having fallen into the hands of destroying our armies in Italy by a single blow. 
Suwai'row, the latter was overjoyed, and hastened These last Tniscarriages afforded the enemies of 
to pursue him as closely as possible. The retreat, the directory fresh opportunities, and subjected it 
liowevcr, was ctfected in tolerable order to the to renewed popuhu* censures. The fear of an in- 
banks of the Nura. Unfortunately VictoFs division, vasion began to seize upon the public niiiid. The 
svhich had been incessantly engaged for four days, departments of the south and of the Alps, tho first 
was at length broken, and lost many prisoners, to be exposed to the incursions of tho Austro- 
Macdonald, nevertheless, had time to collect his Russians, were in the utmost excitation. The 
array beyond the Apennines, after a loss of four- cities of Chamb^ry, Grenoble, and Orange, sent to 
teen or fifteen thousand%ien, lulled, wounded and the legislative body addresses which created the 
prisoners. greatest sensation. These addresses were an eclio 

Vei*y luckily, Suwarrow, hearing Moreau’s can- of the malevolent ccDSurea that had been in every 
non ou his rear, suffered himself to be diverted body’s mouth for two months past; they alluded to 
from the pursuit of Macdonald. Moreau, whom the pillage of the conquered countries, the pecula- 
insurmoiiutable obstacles had prevented from tions of the companies, the destitution of the 
moving before the fiOth Prairial (June 18), had at armies, the ministry of Sclufrer, his conduct as 
I length debouched from Novi, so as to fall upon general, the injustice done to Moreau, the arrest of 
Beiiegarde, put him to the rout, and had taken from Charopionnet, &.c. How is it,” said they, "that 
him nearly three thousand prisoners. But this too the faithful conscripts have found themselves com- 
latc advantage was of no service, and had no other pellcd to return to their homes by the destitution 
result than to call oft’ Suwarrow, and to suspend to which they were exposed ? How is it that tlie 
his hot piirauit of Macdonald, innumerable peculations that have been committed 

That junction, from wliich such important re- have remained unpunished ? How was it that tlie 
suits were expected, had thus brought about a incompetent Sch^rex*, whom lloche declared a 
bloody defeat ; it gave rise also to disputes be- traitor, so long remained minister of war I How 
tween the French generals, which Inave never been is it that he has been enabled, in liis cha- 
well cleared up. Military men have censured Mac- racter of general, finally to accomplish those evils 
donald for taking up his quarters for such a length for which he had paved the way ns minister? 
of time in Tuscany, for having made his divisions Why have names cherished by victory been super- 
mavch at too great a distance from one another, aeded by names that are unknown 1 Why is the 
in such a manuor that the divisions commanded by conqueror of Rome and Naples under impeach- 
Victor, Rusca, and Lginbrowalvy, were beaten two meiit?’’ 

successive days, before tiie divisions of Montri- We have already been enabled to estimate these 
chard, Olivier, and Watrin were in line; for hav- cen.suves at their true value. The addi*es.ses con- 
ing endeavoured on the day of battle to fall upon taming them had the honour of being ordered to 
the two wings of the enemy, instead of directing be printed, were well received, and sent to the 
Ins utmost exertions on his left towards the "Upper directory. This mode of reception sufficiently de- 
Trebbia; with having kept hlraaelf too far off from monstrated ilie inclinations of the two cuuncils. 
the mountains, so as not to permit Lapoype, who They could not be more unfavoui'able, The con- 
was at Bobbin, to come to his relief; lastly, for stilutioual opposition had joined the patriot op- 
having, above all, been in too great haste to give position. The one, composed of ambitious men, 
battle, as if he had wished to have the honour of who wished for a new government, and vain self- 
the victory entirely to himself. Military men, in sufficient persons, who complained that their re- 
approving the scientific combinations of Moreau, presentatives had not been properly received'; the 
have eeiiisured him for only one thing, namely, for other, consisting of patriots excluded by the sepiu'a- 
not having put all complaisance towards an old tion (^ctwiows) of the legislative body, or reduced to 
comrade out of the question, for not having taken silence by the law of the 19th Friictidor; — both 
the immediate conimaiid of the two ai'raies, and oppositions were equally desirous of the ruin of the 
especially with not having comnianded iu person existing government. They said that the directoi'y 
at tho Trebbia. Whatever may be the justice of had at one and the same time misgoverned and 
these animadversions, thus much is certain, that badly defended France; that the directory had 
Moreau’s plan, executed according to its concep- violated the freedom of public opinion, and per- 
tion, would have saved Italy. It was entirely lost secuted the liberty of the press and of the popular 
by tlie battle of Trebbia. Luckily Moreau was societies. The directory was declared to be at once 
still there to keep together the wreck of our host, weak and violent ; they even went so far ns to 
and to prevent Suwarrow from making the most of allude in express terms to the 18th Fructidor, and 
Ills immense superiority. The campaign had not to say that, not having regarded the laws made on 
been opened mare than three months, and except- that event, the directory had uo right to appeal to 
ing in Switzerland, we had experienced nothing but them for protection. 

misfortunes. The battle of Stockacii made us lose The nomination of Sieyes to the directory bad 
Germany; the battles of Magnano and the Trebbia been one of the acts which led to these demonstra- 
lost 118 Italy. Mass^na alone, firm as a rock, still tions. To call to the directorship a man who had 
occupied Switzerland, along the chain of the Albis. never ceased to regard the directorial constitution 
It must not be forgotten, however, that amid these but as most defective, and who had already for 
cruel reverses, the courage of our soldiers had that very reason refused to be a director, was after 
been as firm and as admirable as in the most a manner to publicly express a desire for a revolu- 
glorious days of our victories; that Moreau had tion- The acceptance of Sieyes, concerning which 
proved himself at once the great citizen and the some distrust existed on account of his previous 
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refuealSj only served to confirm these conjee- 
tures. 

The discontented of till descriptions who desired 
a change clustered around Sieyes. Sieyes was by 
no QiGaria an able party leaderj lie did not possess 
the accommodating and bold spirit, nor yet the 
ambition indispensable to such a cliaracter; but he 
rallied about him a great number by his reputa- 
tion. It was well Icnown that ho deemed the con- 
stitution and the government entirely defective; 
and every one pressed round him, as if to invite 
him to eifect an entire change. Barras, who had 
somehow made the directory overlook his former 
conduct by his connexions and his intrigues with 
all the parties, had gained the confidence of Sieyes, 
and had contrived to attach him to himself, by 
basely abandoning his colleagues. It was around 
these two directors that all the enemies of the dh*ec- 
tory rallied. This party had taken care to provide 
themaeivea with tho support of a young general, 
who possessed reputation, and was considex'cd like 
many others, as a victim of the government. The 
position of Joubort, on whom great expectations 
were founded, and who had been unemployed 
since his dismissal, was the cause of his selection. 
jSy lira niarrkige with a Mademoiselie de Mon- 
tliolon, be had recently allied himself with M. de 
SdinoLivillo. Ha had gained the confidence of 
Sieyes j ho got ajipoiuted general of the 17th 
military division of Paris, and every thing that 
could be done was effected to make him the head 
of tho new coalition. 

No one as yet thought of making any changes; 
the first thiug was to gain poascssiuuof the govern- 
ment, then to save Franco from invasion; and the 
consideration of all constitutional projects was post- 
poned till after the clanger was over. The first 
tiling to be obtained was tlie removal of the mem- 
bers of the old directory. Sieyes had been in office 
no longer than a fortnight. He had entered it on 
the lat Prairial us successor to Rewbell. Barras 
had, as we have seen, sheltered himself from the 
stonn. Public odium was entirely turned against 
I Liu’dvelliere, Merlin, and Treilhai’d, all three of 
them being wholly guiltless of what was laid to the 
charge of the government. 

They had the majority, because there were three 
of them, but what was wanted was to. render the 
exercise of authority on their part a matter of im- 
posaibility. They had resolved to entertain the 
utmost respect for Sieyes, and to forgive even his 
ill-temper, that they might not add to the difficul- 
ties of their position those which personal dissen- 
sions might still produce. But Sieyes was intract- 
able ; he found fault with every thing, and in this 
he was sincere; but he expressed himself in such a 
manner, as to prove that he did not care to apply 
himself in conjunction with hia colleagues to remedy 
the evil ; somewhat infatuated with what he had seen 
in the country from which he had just come, he 
was constantly saying to them, ‘‘This is not the 
way in which they do these things in Prussia.” 
“ Let us know then,” replied hia colleagues, “ how 
they do manage these things in Prussia : enlighten 
us with your advice; assist us to do what is right.” 
" You would not miderstand me,” replied Sieyes; 
“it is useless to talk to you; go on in your old 
fiiahiou.” \ 

While this mutual repugnance between the 
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minority and tho majority was dcnioiiHtrating it- 
self in lUe vntevii)r of the directory, tho moat ani- 
mated attacks were constantly being made against 
it fi’om witlioiifc by the councils. Tliore had already 
been an open quarrel upon llic subject of finance. 
The distress had, we have observed, arose from two 
Causes — the taiHliuesa ol tho receipts, and the defi- 
ciency in the estimated revenue. Out of four hun- 
dred millions, for which orders had already been 
given on account of expenses di&hursecl, two hun- 
dred and ten millions Kd with difficulty been got 
in. The deficiency m the estimate of tlm revenue 
amounted, according to Rainal, to sixty-seven or 
even to seventy-five millions. As the component 
pans of the deficiency, as stated by him, were always 
a matter of dispute, he gave in tlic ]i[uniteur a 
formal contradiction to the deputy Genissieux, and 
pi'ovcd wliat lie advanced. But of what sor\ icc arc 
proofs at certain tiniea. The minister and the go- 
vernment were not the loss subjected to abuse; it 
Was incessantly repeated that they were rimiing 
the state, ami contiiuiaUy demanding new funds 
to form a subject lor fresh peculations, Never- 
thcle.sa, the force of evidence cuinpelled the grant 
of an additional reveiuie, Tlie tax on salt had 
refused ; as a compGiisatlon one docinie per 
franc was added to all the taxes, and the tax on 
duel's and windows was doubled. But creating 
taxes was not doing much, some course was to be 
taken to ensure them their assesanieiifc and collec- 
tion. These laws wore not passed. The minister 
Was urgent for their being discussed, they were 
continually adjourned, and tlic answer to his press- 
ing applictatious were cries of “ treason, rob- 
bery,” &c. 

Besides the subject of the finances, another enuso 
I of dissension bad ariaen, Remonatvancea had 
already been made against cer^tain articles of tlie 
law of the 19th Fructidor, allowing tho directory 
I to close the clubs, luid to suppress newspapers by 
a mere ordinance. A bill {projet de hi) relative 
I to the press and tho popular Bocieties had been 
I ordered to be brought in for the purpose of amend- 
I iug the law of tho 19tli Fructidor, and depriving 
! the directory of the arbitrary power with which it 
was invested ; a great outcry had been made against 
the power which that Law conferred on the directory, 
to banish at pleasure suspected priests, and to erase 
the names of emigrants from the list. The patriots 
themselves seemed inclined to deprive it of this 
dictatorship, fatal ns were its operations against 
their opponents. The debate began with a discus- 
sion relative to the press and the popular societies. 
The bill brought forward was drauglited by Ber- 
Uer. The debate commenced towards the end of 
Pi’airial (the middle of June), Tho partisans of 
the directory, amongst whom Chenier, Baiileul, 
Creuz^-Latouche, and Lecointe-Puyraveau, wore 
most prominent, maintained that this dictiitoraliip 
granted, to the directory by the law of the 19th 
Fructidor, although very formidable in ordinary 
times, was of tho most indispensable necessity in 
the present state of things. It was not, said 
they, in such perilous times as these, that the 
strength of the government ought to be dimin- 
ished. The dictatorship that had been conferred 
upon government on tho morrow of the ISth Fruc- 
tidor, liad become indispensable, not so mucli 
Against the royalist faction, as against the faciiim 
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(if LUc tuiaveliiatB wliicli waa iiat less formidable than 
the other, and in secret alliance -with it. The dia- 
ciplea of Babceuf, they addeclj >VGre showing tliem- 
Eselves again in ail ]iart8, and threatening the re- 
l)ublic with a new irruption. 

The patriots, who swarmed in the five hundred, 
replied with their usual vehemence to the speeches 
of the partisans of the directory. It was necessary, 
they said, to give France a violent shack, and thus 
imparl to her that energy of 1793, which the direc- 
tory had utterly stifled by^ubjecting her to over- 
whelming restrictions. All patriotism would be 
extinguished unless tlic clubs were opened and the 
patriotic paj^ers were allowed freedom of discussion. 
“ It is stuff,’* they added, " accusing tho patriots ; 
it is all folly feigning apprehensions of an attack 
from them. What have these patriots done who 
fire so grievously accused ? I'er three yeai'S fiast 
they have boeii slaughtered, proscribed, and ex- 
patriated, from that very republic which they so 
powerfully assisted to create and have defended. 
\V hat crimes hav e you to lay to their charge? Have 
they reacted against the reactionists ? No. They 
are an exaggerating, turbulent set of men j be it 
so. But arc these crimes 1 They speak, uay, they 
shout, if they will ; but they are not assassins, 
although every day they are assassinated. Such 
^^a3 the language of Briot (of the Boubs), of 
Arifna the Corsican, and a host of others. 

Tho mcinljev^ of tho cousUtutumal opposition 
expressed thcinsGlves in a far dift'erent maimer. 
They AV'cre naUirally moderate. They used a 
measured, but yet bitter and dogmatic, tone. Re- 
course must be hud, said they, to priuciplcs Uttio 
understood, and liberty must be restored to tho 
press and to the po])ular societies. The perils of 
IT'Uctidor had certainly made the grant of a tem- 
porary dictatorship to the directory necessary, but 
ivhat use had been made of this dictatorship, 
created iiuder feoliiigof conddcncel You have only 
to ask the parties, said Boulay (of LaMeurthe}. 
Although they all entei-lainiKl diflbreut views^ yet 
royalists, patriots and constitutionalists, u'ere uilnni- 
mous in tJeclaring that the directory had made a 
bad use of Us omnipotence. Such unanimity nniong 
men so opposed to each other in sentiments and 
views, could not leave tlie slightest doubt, and the 
directory was condemned. Thus the irritated 
j)atriots coinjilained of ojiprossion, and the cousti- 
tutioualista, full of pretensions, complained of niia- 
goveruuient. All parties coaleaced and effected 
the repeal of the article.? of the 19th Fructidor, 
relative to the journals and the popular bocictics. 
This was an important victory, which was to bring 
about an unrestrained licentiousness of periodical 
publications, and a gathering of all the Jacobins, 
Thu agitation went on increasing tovv.ards the end 
of Prairial. Rumours of the most sinister import 
were circulated in all quarters. The new coalition 
resolved to resoi’t to the usual base inventions, 
which are commonly resorted to by the opposition 
party in representative governments, to compel a 
ministry to resign. Embarrassing and oft repeated 
questions, and threats of inipeacluneut, were em- 
ployed. These arts are so natural, that even were 

(they not resorted to in represcutative governments, 
the instinct of is of itself sufficient to dis- 

cover them, 

The commissions of disburse, of funds, and of 


war, appointed from tbo council of five hundred 
for miinaging tlnjso different subjects, assembled, 
and proposed tlie form of a mcasiLge to be sent to 
the directory. Boulay (of La Meiu'thc) was en- 
trusted with the draught of the report, and jire- 
aciitcd it on the 16th Prairial. On liis motion, 
the council of five Imnclrcd addressed a message to 
tho directory. In which it desired to bo informed of 
the causes of the internal and external dangers 
wliich threatened tho republic, and of the means 
that existed for providing against tliein. Applica- 
tions of this nature produce scarcely any other effect 
than to extort avowals of distress, and to still fur- 
ther compromisQ the government from whom they 
are wrung. A government, we repeat, ought to be 
able to carry its measures: to compel it to admit that 
it has not been able so to do, is to force from it the 
most conclusive of all con/'esaioiis. To this message 
were joined a host of special notices of motions, all of 
them forimieh the same purpose. They bore upon 
the questions respecting the right to form popular 
societies, the liberty of individuals, the responsibility 
of minislers, and the publicity of accounts, &c. 

The directory, on receiving the message in ques- 
tion, resolved to give a specific answer, wherein it 
should give a full description of all the events that 
bad taken place, and fully detail the moans it had 
employed, and those which it yet purposed to use, 
in order to disengage F^’anco from the crisis in 
which she then was. An answer of this nature 
demanded tlie concurrence of all tlie ministers, in 
order that each of them sliould be enabled to make 
bia report. It would take at least several days to 
prepare the report, but this did not suit the loaders 
of the councils. Tliey did not want an accurate 
and faithful survey of tho present state of Franco, 
but liasty and embarrassing avowals. Accordingly, 
after waiting some days, tlie three commisbionB 
who had jiroposed the message made a new propo- 
sition to Die council of five hundred, by the deputy 
Poulain Graud-Pi’d. This was on tlio 2yth Prai- 
rial (Idth June). The reporter proposed to the 
five hundred to declare themselves in permanence 
till the directory should have replied to the mes- 
sage of the 16th. The motion was carried. This 
was nothing else than raising a cry of alarm and 
proclaiming an approaching event. The five liim- 
dred communicated their determination to the 
ancients, by engaging them to follow theii* exam- 
ple. The example, in point of fact, was followed, 
and the ancients likewise sat iu permanence. The 
three commissions of disburse, ways and means, and 
war being too numerous, wero converted into a single 
commission, composed of eleven members, whose 
business it was to submit to govemnient such mea- 
sures as circumstances should require. 

The directory replied, on its own part, that it 
was going to constitute its sitting permanent, in 
order to hasten the report that was required from 
it. Oue may well conceive the ferment that must 
have resulted from such a determination. As was 
always the case in these instances, the most alarm- 
ing reports were sedulously spread abroad. The 
adversaries of the directory alleged that it was me- 
ditating some unheard of and sudden act of violence, 
and that it meant to dissolve the councils. Its par- 
tisans replied, on the contrary, that a coaliliou had 
been formed between all the parties, in order that 
the constitution should be violently destroyed. No- 
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thing of the sort was contemplated on one side, or 
the other. The coalition of the two oppoaitums 
wanted notliing else save the removal of the three 
former directors. A preliminary expedient was 
devised for bringing this about. The constitution 
required that the director entering on office should 
have quitted the legislature for one whole year. 
The discovery was made that Treilhard, who had 
sat for thirteen months in the directory, had 
quitted the legislature on the 30th Flor^al,year V., 
and that he had been nominated to the directory on 
tlie 26th Flordal, year VI. Consequently there 
wanted four days of the prescribed term. This 
was nothing else than a mere chicane, for this 
irregularity was waived from its not being noticed 
for two acssionaj and what was morey Sieyes him- 
self was in the same predicament. The commis- 
sion of the eleven immediately proposed to annul' 
the nomination of Treilhard. This annulling took 
place the very same dayj the 28th, and was certi- 
fied to the directory. 

Treilhard was a man of blunt and rough de- 
moaiiQur, but did not possess a firmness equal to 
the harshness of his manners. lie was disposed 
to give way. Lai’^velliero was of a totally different 
turn of mind. This honest and disinterested man, 
whoso functions were a burden to him, and who 
had accepted office merely from a sense of duty, 
and who heartily wislicd every year tliat the lot 
would restore him to privacy, was no longer desi- 
rous to surrender his office from the moment tlie 
coalesced factions appeared to demand it. Ho 
itnugiued that there could be no other object in 
expelling the former directors than the abolition 
of tlio constitution of the year III.; that Sieyes, 
Barras, and tho Bonaparte family concurred in 
the same object with different views, but all 
equally fatal to the republic. Being fully per- 
suaded of this, he was not desirous that the old 
directors should abandon their post. Tlic conse- 
quence was, he lost no time in going to Treilliard, 
and persuaded him to hold out. “With Merlin 
and myself,” said he, “ you will- form* a majority, 
and we will refuse to execute this determination 
of the legislative body, as illegal,, seditious, and 
extorted from it) by a fuctioni Treilhard had not 
courage sufficient to follow this advice, and imme- 
diately sent his resignation to the five hundred. 

Lardvelliero seeing the majority lost, did not for 
all that the less adhere to his resolution not to 
resign, if he were required so to do. The managers 
of the five hundred resolved to appoint a successor 
to Treilhard forthwith. Sieyes would have been 
pleased to have obtained the nomination of a man. 
entirely at his service; but Siey^s’s influence had 
no weight in this instance. The person appointed 
was an advocate of some standing at Rennes, and 
at that time president of the court of appeal (catsa- 
, tion), known to belong rather to the patriotic thivu 
to the constitutional opposition. This person was 
Gohier. He was an upright citizen, and devoted 
! to the republic, but of no great capacity, and un- 
acquainted with men or business. He was nomi- 
nated ou the 29th Prairial, and was to be installed 
I on the very next day. 

But matters did not end with excluding Treil- 
hard from the directory. Lar^velliere and Metliu 
must also be turned out. The patriots in particu- 
lar were furious against Lardvellih’e. They re- 


collected that although a regicide, he had never 
been a mountaineer; that he had freeiuently stood 
against their party since the 9th Thermidor, and 
tliat in the preceding year, he had encouraged the 
system of the separations (scwsio^is). They eonae- 
qucutly threatened to iinpeacU both him and Mer- 
lin, unless they liaiided in their resignation. Sieyes 
was commissioned to make a preliminary overture, 
in order that they might be induced to yield volun- 
tarily to the storm. 

On the evening of tl?e 29th, Sieyes proposed a i 
private meeting of the four directors at Merlin’s 
They repaired thither. Burras, as if they consi- 
dered themselves in danger, went with hia sword 
by his side, and never opened his lips. Sieyes 
opened the cause of their meeting with con- 
siderable embarrassment, made a long digression 
on the irregularities of the government, and stam- 
mered a long time before he came to the real ob- 
ject of the meeting. At length, Lar^vcllicre called 
ou him to explain himself; “ Your friends,” replied 
Sieyes, “ us well as Merlin’s, strongly recomn\end 
you both to send in your rchignatioii.” Lar^velliere 
asked who those friends were. Sieyes could not 
name one who merited the least confidence, Lar^- 
velliere then spoke with the tone of a man indignant 
at seeing tho directory betrayed by its own mem- 
bers, and delivered up by tliem to the conspiracies 
of the factions. Ho proved that up to the pi’esent 
time his conduct and that of his colleagues had 
been uniinpcachable, and that the censures thrown 
upoQ' them were uuught'else than a tissue of calum- 
nies, he next pointedly attacked Sieyes on the sub- 
ject of his secret designs, and threw hirn into the 
greatest confusion by his vehement apostrophes. 

I Durlog all tins time, Barras maintained a sullen 
! silence. His position .was on awkward one, for he 
alone had deserved all the reproaches which were 
heaped upon.his- colleagues. To demand their re- 
signation for improprieties they had not committed, 

I and which- were entirely confined to himself, would 
1 have been too b.ad. He therefore held his peace. 

They left without doing any thing. Merlin, who 
' duret not follow any coui’se with regard to himself, 
had declared that he would do whatsoever Lar^- 
' velli^re should do. 

Barras now thought of employing some go-be- 
tween, in order to obtain the resignation of hia two 
colleagues. For this purpose he made use of Ber- 
goeng, an old Girondist, whose fondness for pleasure 
I had drawn him into his society. He commissioned 
I him to go and see Lardvelli^re, and get him to 
resign, Bergoeng accordingly went to him on the 
I niglit of the 29th and 30th, conjured Lardvelliere 
I by the longstiinding friendship that hound them, 
and did all lie could to move liim. He assured liim 
that Barras loved and honoured him, that he consi- 
dered his removal as iniquitous, but he earnestly 
entreated him to make the concession, that he 
might not expose himself to tha tempest. Lar^- 
velltere’b resolution- could not be shaken. He re- 
plied that Barraa was the dupe of Sieyfe3,and Sieyes 
of Barras, and that both would be duped by the 
Bonapartes; that the ruin of the republic was the 
object in view, but that he would stand out to his 
last gasp. 

On the following day, the 30th, Gohier was to be 
installed. The four directors were assembled. All 
tlie ministers were present. The instellation was 
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acELfooly over, siiid the epccehoa of ti\e preshlcnt 
find the new djirector delivered, when the subject of 
themeeUug of tho preceding eveiiing wiia reavtmed, 
Rarras desired to epetde in private with LartSvcl- 
Uh'c; both of them went into an adjoining room. 
Barras again Q.pj]lied the same entreaties and the 
B.ame expreaaions of f^’iendahip with his oolleagiie 
as before, and found that his mind was as fully 
made up aa ever. He returned much mertihed 
at being foiled, and still RptU’ehensive of any discus* 
sioil as to tlie acta of the oitl directory, which could 
not redound to his credit. He then began to use 
violent language, and uot daring to attack Lai*dvel- 
llcce, he lannahed forth against Merlin, whom he 
detested, depictured him in tlie moat ridiculous and 
the falsest colours, and represented him as a 
bobadil meditating, with a hand of cut* 

throats, some sudden act of violence against liis 
colleagues and the oouncils. Lari^velliore, coining 
to Merlin’s assistance immediately rejoined, and 
demonati’ated the abisurdity of such imputations. 
There was in point of fact no ainiihirity between 
Merlin the lawyer, and the character Burras had 
represented. Lardvelli^ro then recapitulated the 
history of the whole administration of tUo directory, 
and entered into particulars for the purpose of 
enbgbtening the mmisiei's and the new director. 
Barras felt himself in a most awkward position; at 
last he got up saying, ‘^Well, itcAP’tbe helped, 
swords are drawn I” — “ Wretch I” replied Lardvel- 
lih *0 >vith firmness, ** why talkest thou of swords ? 
There is nought in this but knives, and they are 
pointed against irreproachable men whom you 
want to murder, as you are unable to intiiniclate 
them.” 

Gohier now was desirous of reconciling matters, 
but he could not succeed. At this moment, seve- 
ral members of the five hundred and of the an- 
uienia having met, came to beseech the two direc- 
tors to give in with a good grace, promising that no 
impeachment should be levelled against them. La- 
rdvclliere replied with scorn that Ire looked for no 
favour at their liands, that they might accuse him 
if tljcy pleased, and he would answer for himself. 
The deputies to whom this missiou had been dele- 
gated, returned to the two ct>uncils, and caused a 
fresh disturbance there by reporting wliat had 
passed. Boulay (of La Meurtlic) denounced La- 
1 ‘evelliere, admitted Ins integrity, but vei’y unrea- 
sonably attributed to him the scheme of .a new 
religion, and complained bitterly of lus opiniated 
notions, which he said would certainly effect the 
ruin of the republic. The language of the patriots 
was niot’.e unrestrained than ever^ and they s^ld 


that, inasmuch as they were pertinacious, no favour 
slioiiUl be shown tlio directors. 

The agitation was at its height, and the contest 
having commenced, there was no Icnowiiig to what 
lengths it would bo candod. A great luunber of 
the moderate members of both councils af<seinhled, 
and said that to prevent calamities, they ought to 
go and conjure Lardvellierc to yield to the storm. 
They accordingly went to him ou the night of the 
noth, and implored him, for the sake of the d.augci’vS 
that nn'glit befall the republic, to scud in Ins re- 
fiigiiatiou. They told him that they wore all of 
them exposed to tlie greatest perils, and that if ho 
persisted in refusing, they knew not what extremes 
the rage of the parties would go. “ But do you uot 
see,” replied Lar^vellih’e, “ the far greater clangers 
that threaten the republic ? Do you not sec that it 
is not ourselves who are the object of attack, but 
the constitution; that in giving way to-day, conces- 
sions will have to be niiule to-morrow, and forever, 
ai^d that the republic ^Yill be undone by our weak- 
iiess ? My office,” he added, “ is a burden to me. 
If I at this time persist in keeping it, it is because 
I deem it my duty to oppose an iusurmounlablc 
barrier to tbe plots of the laotlons. However, if you 
consider that my holding out exposes you to dan- 
gers, I am ready to yield ; but 1 declare to you 
that the republic is undone. A single individual 
cannot save it ; 1 yield then, because I remain 
alone; and I will send you my resignation.” 

Ue gave it that niglit. He wrote a simple and 
appropriate Jetterto enunciate his motives. Merlin 
begged leave to copy it, and the two rosignations 
\yere sent together, Thus the old directory w.ia 
dissolved. All the factions it had ciideavoui'pd to 
reduce, had entered into a combination to overthrow 
it, and had made common cause against it. It was 
guilty but of one fault, that of being weaker th.m 
the factions; a great fault it is true, and amply 
sufficient to justify tbe destruction of a government. 

Notwithstanding the general prejudice against 
him, Lardvelliere carried with him the esteem of the 
most respectable citizens. He refused on quitting 
the directory to accept the one hundred thousand 
francs which his colleagues had agreed to give to the 
members going cut; he did not even acce])t the 
apportionment to which he was entitled of his salary, 
nor did lie talm with him the carriage which the 
director going out was allowed to keep. He retired 
to a small house wliich he possessed at Andilly, 
where he was visited by every person of reputation 
who was unaffected by the rage of party feeling. 
Talleyrand the minister was one of those who 
came to visit him ip his retirement. 
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Time wears out populai’ factious (les partis)^ but 
many years must clap.se before they are utterly 
ex-hausted. Strong party prejudices (les passions), 
never expire but with the bosoms that gave them 
hivth. An entire genevation must pass away, and 
then there remains nothing of the claims of such 
laetions hut what they may rightfully veciuire, and 
time can then also effect in regard of such claims a 
reconciliation of contiictiiig, interests, in perfect con* 
formity with nature and reason; but long before 
this change can he wrought, jiopular factions be- 
como iiiacce.ssible to the warnings of reason: the 
government that would address itself to them in 
the language of justice and law soon becomes | 
unenchu’iiblo, and iiy liow much the more such a 
goveruuieut is inclined to temperate measures, so . 
much the more is it liolden in contempt as being 
weal; and impotent. Should a government so 
inclined seel; to employ compulsory measures 
agsuuat thme who reject it9 adinouitiona, it is then 
accused of tyrannical conduct, and of being malig- 
nant in the exact proportion of its weakness. Until 
the effluxion of time has concurred m effecting 
these results, nothing short of a moat absolute des- 
piiti.sm can control popular factions when once 
highly excited. The directory, then, was this 
same leg.il and moderate government, tliat re- 
quired tlie popular factions (partis) which the revo- 
lutvov\ had created, to submit themselves to the 
law, and whicli five years of contest and reaction 
had not yet exhausted. They all combined, as wo 
have just observed, on the 80th Prairial, to effect 
iw downfall. The coinraim enemy being over- 
' tiu'own, they stood face to face one against the 
other, without any hand to restrain them. We 
shall see how they conducted themselves. 

The constitution, although little else than a mere 
illusion, was not abolished ; an ilhision of a differ- 
ent character was now required to replace the 
fallen directory. Gohier had succeeded Trcil- 
hard ; successors had to be found for Lar^velliere 
and Merlin. Hoger-Ducos and Mouliiis were 
elected. Roger-Ducos was an old Girondist, an 
, honest man of mean capacity, and entirely devoted 
: to Sieyes. His nomination in the ancients was 
through the influence of Sieyes. Moulins was an 
obscure general, formerly employed in La Vendee, 
a warm and upright republican, nominated, like 
Gohier, through the influence of the patriot party. 
Other distinguished persons, either civil or mili- 
tary, had been proposed for filling up tlie directory, 
but they liad been rejected. It was clear enough 
from such selections as these, that the parties had 
no intention to give themselves masters : they had 
called up to the directory only such mediocre 


talents as are usually selected to fill up a tem- 
porary vacancy. 

The present directory, composed, like the coun- 
cils, from opposite parties, was still weaker and 
less consistent with itself than the preceding. 
Sieves, the only superior man among the five 
directors, indulged, we have observed, in a day 
dream of a new political organ i/.ation. He was 
llie head of the parly calling itself moderate or 
constitutional, all the members uf which, never- 
theless, wished for a new constitution. lie liad 
but one devoted colleague, and he was Roger- 
Ducos, Moulins and Gohier, both heated patriots, 
incapable of conceiving any tiling but what was 
before their eyes, were well pleased with the pre- 
sent constitution, but wished to execute and to 
interpret it in tlie spirit of the jialriot-s. As fijr 
Barraa, called naturally to give the casting vote 
between them, who could rely upon him ? He was 
himself tlie living emblem of that ebaoa of incon- 
sistent vices, passions, interests, and ideas, exhi- 
bited by tho dying republic. The majority de- 
pending on lus casting vote, would therefore depend 
upon mere chance. 

Sicyea told Ins new colleagues distinctly enough 
that they were talcing the direction of a govern- 
ment threatened with a speedy extinction, but that 
they must save the republic if they cuuld not save 
the constitution. This language was highly dis- 
pleasing to Gohier and Moulins, and was very 
unfavourably received by them. Consequently, 
from tile very first day, the sentiments of the 
directors appeared to be far from unanimous. 
Sieyes held the same language to Joubert, the 
general who was sought to be engaged with tho 
reorganizing party, But Joubert, an old soldier 
of the army of Italy, entertained its seiitimcntQJ 
lie was a standi patriot, and lie entertained a dis- 
trust of Sieves* Intentions. He secretly imparted 
his feelings on this subject to Goiiier and Moulins, 
and seemed to attach himself wholly to them. 
However, these were questions that could not arise 
a subject of discussion at a future period. What 
pressed most was the government and defence of 
the threatened republic. The tidings of the battle 
of Trebbia, made public in every quarter, caused a 
general feeling of alarm. Extraordinary ineasurps 
must now be adopted for the preservation of t!\c 
public welfare. 

Thefirst thing agovernment takes upon itself to do 
is to act precisely contrary to that which preceded 
it, were it only in obedience with the feelings winch 
I have obtained it the ascendancy. Championnet, tho 
j eo much vaunted hero of Naples, Joubert, and J3er- 
I nadotte, were now to emerge from imprisonment or 
' 3h2 
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obloquy, m ordet to fill tlie higbeat; offices. Cliam- 
piouriet was immediately act at large, and ap- 
pointed ooimnander of a now army, which it was pro- 
posed to form along: the Upper Alps. The rainiatry of 
war was confided to Bernadotte. Joubort was called 
to the command of the army of Italy. Hiatrlamphs 
in the Tyrol, his youth, and his heroic chaxacter, 
gave riao to the moat florid expectations. The 
reorganizers wished him sufficient success and 
glory to enable him to support their designs. The 
aeleetiun of Joubert was, tb be sure, excellent in 
itself, but it was an additional act of injustice to 
Moreau, who had so geneconsly accepted the com- 
mivnd of a beaten army, and who bad so ably saved 
it from destruction. But Moreau was rather dis- , 
tasteful to the hot-he.adcd patriots, who at that 
time were in the ascendancy. The command of 
an intended army of the Rhine (for' it was not 
then in existence) was conferred on him. 

Besides all this, various changes also toolc place 
in the ininistry. Ramel, minister of tlie finances, 
who had rendered such important services since 
the installation of the directory, and wiw had been 
in office during that very difficult transition from 
papor-nvoncy to specie, — Ramel had shared tho 
odium cast upon the old directory. Ho was so 
virulently attached, that the new directors, in spite 
•of the Gsteeiu which they eutertained for him, were 
obliged to accept Ins resignation. A man dear to 
the patriots and respected by all the parties was 
appointed hia successor, this was Robert Lindet, 
formerly a member of the committee of public wel- 
fare, and so indecently attacked during the re- 
action. He for a long time excused himself fi’ora 
taking a portfolio. His experience of tho injustice 
•of the parties was not likely to induce him to 
■ accept office again. However, he at last consented, 
out of devotion to tho repiiblic. 

The diplomacy of the directory had not been less 
■censured than its financial administration. It was 
charged with having again engaged tho republic 
in war with all Europe, but tin’s imputation was 
very unjust, especially if we consider who were, 
the accusers. These accusers were, in fact, the 
patriots themselves, whose strong party pi’ejudices 
had agaiu involved the republic in war. The 
directory was more particularly censured in regard 
to the Egypt expedition, not long before so greatly 
lauded, and it was assumed that this expedition 
had brought about a rupture with the Porte and 
Russia. The minister Talleyrand, already dis- 
agreeable to fhe patriots as an old emigrant, had 
incurred all the respMisibility of this diplomacy, 
and he was so vehemently attacked, that it was 
necessary to deal with him as witli Ramel, aud to 
accept his resignation. The pei*son appointed to 
succeed him was a native of TVirtemberg, who, 
under tho .apjieurance of German kindness of 
heart, disguised extraordinary shrewdness, and 
whom M. de Talleyrand had recommended as best 
qualified to be his successor. This was M. Rein- 
hard, It had been asserted that this appoinfcnient 
was only a temporary one, and that M. Reinhard 
merely accepted the post till tho moment when 
M. de Talleyrand could be reoalled. The ministry 
of justice had been taken away from Lambrechis, 
on account of the state of his health, and given to 
Cambac^rcs. Bourguignon, formerly a magisti’ate, 
a sincere and honest patriot, was placed at the 


head of tho police department. FouclnJ, that ac- 
commodating aud insinuating cx-Jacobin, whom 
Barraa had engaged in the jobbery of tho compa- 
nies, and afterwards provided for by the embasBy 
to Milan, — this FoucIk;, turned out of office by 
r«;asou o-f his conduct iu Italy, now passed for a 
victim of the old directory. Ho waa therefore to 
pai'ticipate in the triumph decreed to -all tlie vic- 
tims; he was appointed to the Hague. 

Such were the principal changes introduced with 
regard to the government and army appointments. 
"The object in view ^vas nut mei’cly a cliange of 
persons; they had to be supplied with new appli- 
ances for performing the task under which their 
predecessor’s had succumbed. Tlie patriots re- 
verting, according to their manner, to revolutionary 
means, maintained that great ills required strong 
remedies. They proposed the urgent measures of 
1793. After having refused every thing to the 
preceding directory, they were now willing to con- 
•cede every thing to the new. They wanted to put 
■extraordinary means into its hands, aaid even to 
compel it to use them. The commission of eleven, 
fomed of the three commissions of disburse, of ways 
and means, and of war, and to whom was confided, 1 
during the crisis of Prairial, the office of devising | 
measures for saving the republic, -conferrod witli 
, the members of the directory, and settled with 
I them various measures which took their com- 
I plexion from the bias of the moment. Instead of 
two hundred thousand men to be taken from tlie 
five clasaes of conaci'ipts, the directory was em- 
powered to call out all the classes. Instead of tlie 
taxes proposed by tho late directory, and rejected 
with such strong feeling by the two oppositions, 
the idea of a new forced loan waa once more enter- 
tained. In conformity with the patriot system, it 
waa to be progressive; that is, instead of making 
each individual pay according to the amount of hia 
assessed taxes, wliich would have made the returns 
of laud-ta.K and assessed taxes the basis of the 
assessment, every individual was required to con- 
tribute according to his income. Hence, it became 
necessary to have recourse to a jury of assessment, 
in plain language, to punish the wealthy by means of 
a commission. The middle party opposed this plan, 
and said that it was a re-enactment of tlie system 
of terror, and that the difficulty of the assessment 
would moreover render this measure inefficacious 
and inoperative, like all tlie previous forced loans. 
The patriots replied, that the charges of the wai’ 
must not be borne by eveiy class of society, but 
solely by the wealthy. The same party prejudices 
still used, as we see, the same reasous. The forced 
aud progressive loan was decreed. It was fixed 
atone hundred millions, and was charged upon the 
credit of tlie natioual estates. 

Besides these measures of recruiting and finance, 
some police measure had to be employed against 
tlio renewed outbreak of cliouannerie* in the 
south and in the west, the theatres of the former ^ 
civil war. Renewed enormities were committed; 
purchaaei'S of the national estates, reputed pa- 
ibrlot^ public functionaries, wei’e murdei'ed; and 
in parficular, the diligences were stopped aud 
rcftibed. Among the perpetrators of these out- 

• The meaning of this term will be explained to the 
reader by a reference to p. 567, col. 1. Trans. 
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rages were to be foiiml a great number of the 
Vendeana and Chouana, whom we liavo before 
noticed, a great number of the notorioua com- 
paiiioa of the sun as well aa many mutinous 
conscripts. Although these irijjanrfs, ■whose pre- 
sence indicated a sort of social dissolution, had but 
one object, namely, plunder, it was evident, from 
the selection of their victims, that they had a poli- 
tical origin. A commisBion was appointed to de- 
vise their extermination. Tins comniisaion pro- 
posed a law which was called the “ lioatagea act,• ** 
and lias ever since been known by that appellation. 
Inasmuch as most of these atrocities were laid to 
the charge of the relatives of emigrants, or to 
ci-i7erant nobles, it was consequentiy proposed that 
they should be compelled to give hostages. When- 
ever a commune >vaa declared to be in a notorious 
state of disorder, the relatives of emigrants, the 
oi-demnt nobles, the heads of families of the indi- 
viduals kno^^'n to belong to these associations, were 
considered iis hoatagea, and as such, being civilly 
and personally responsible for the outrages com- 
mitted. The central administrations were to point 
out the persons selected for hostages, and to im- I 
prison thoin in houses appropriated to that pur- 
pose, There they were to live »at their own charges, ' 
and in what manner they pleased, and to be closely 
confined while the country was in a disturbed 
state. When the diaturbed state of the country 
went Ro far as to produce murder, four of them 
wore to be transported for every murder com- 
mitted. It is easy to conceive all that could bo 
urged both for and against this law. It was, said 
its advocates, the only way there was of reacliiiig 
the originaiurs of tliose disturbances, and it was a 
mild and humane mode. Its opponents replied, 
that it was a new Zoi dea auajiccisf^ a revolutionary 
law, which, utterly inefEcient as it was to reach tlio 
truly guilty, punished the many for the fault of the 
few, and committed all the injustice incident to 
laws of this nature. In one word, all was said pro 
and cun on this measure that we have seen so often 
repeated in this history with respect to revolu- 
tionary laws. But there was one objection, stronger 
than all the rest, to be made against this measure: 
as these brigands proceeded solely from an abso- 
lute dissolution of social ties, the only remedy lay 
in a vigorous reorganization of the state, not in 
measures in every respect worthless, and which 
were not capable of restoring any energy to the 
springs of the government. 

The law was passed after a very warm discus- 
sion, wherein the popular parties, who liad the 
moment before co.alesced in order to overthrow 
the late directory, now openly took .different aides. 
To these important measures, which were intended 
to arm the government with revolutionary means, 
were added some which, in other respects, re - ' 
stricted its might. These accessory measures were 
the consequence of the imputations made against 

• These associations, which were also known na Compag- 
nies de Jesus, originated with the royalists in the south of 
France, who after the I2th Germinal, year II'I. (l{.t April, 
1795,) made dTeadful reprisals upon the patriots in the south 
of France. Ante, 5i&, crii. 2, Trans, 

f The reader will recollect that the /of des suspects was 
passed the 17th of September, 1798. Its operation was the 
imprisonment of all pei'sona ohnoxious to the dominant 
party of that period. Ante, p. 340, ool. 2. Trans. 


the former directory. To prevent separations 
(soitfsiohr) for the future, it was decided that the 
chuieo of any electoral faction should be void; 
that any agent of the government attempting to 
influence the oleetions should be punished na for 
an outi^ge committed against the sovereignty of 
the people; that the directory should no longer 
have authority to bring troops within the constitu- 
tional radius without being expressly empowered 
80 to do; that no military officer ahonld be liable 
to be deprived of his rank, nnlesa by the decision 
of a council of war; that the directory should have 
no longer the power to delegate to .agents the right 
granted to it of issuing warraata of arrest; that no 
one in service of the government, nor any official 
wliatsoever, should be permitted to be a contractor, 
or even to be concerned in contracts, fur supplies; 
and that a club could not be closed without a deci- 
sion of the municipal and cfmtral administrations, 
On the subject of a law for regulating the press, 
the parties could not agree; but the article of the 
i^th I'’ruetidor, which gave the directory the 
right of suppression in regard to the journals, con- 
tinued nevertheless abolished; so that, iiiitil some 
new plan should be brought forward, the press 
remained irresptmsihly free. 

Such were the measures passed, in consequence 
of the 30th Prairinl, either for correcting alleged 
abuses, or to restore to the govermneiit an energy 
which it did not possess. Those measures which 
are adopted in critical moments, after a change of 
system, are devised for the purpose of saving a 
I state, but do rarely come in time to navo it, for 
! every thing is frequently settled beku’D such mea- 
aimes can be carried into oxccution. They furnish, 
at most, rosoui’ces for the future. Tlie loan of one 
hundi'ed millions and the new levies could not be 
executed for at least some months. However, the 
effect of a crisis is to give a new impulse to all the 
springs, and to impart to them a certain degree of 
energy. Bernadotte lost no time in writing press- 
ing circulars, and in this manner contrived to acce- 
lerate the organization of the battalions of conscripts 
already commeJiced. Robert Lindet, to whom the 
forced loan of one hundred millions afforded no 
present assistance, called together the principal 
bankers and merchants of the capital, and urged ' 
them to assist the state with their credit. TJiey | 
acquiesced in this, and lent their signatui'e to the ' 
ministi’y of the finances. They formed a syndicate, j 
and till the taxes should be collected, signed bills ' 
which were to be repaid as fast as the receipts came | 
in. Thus was a sort of temporary bank established ' 
to supply the necessity of the moment. I 

The next thing to be considered was, how ^Yer6 
the next campaigns to be conducted. Bernadotte 
was asked to suggest a draught of a new campaign, 
and he lost no time in presenting a truly singiiliu' 
scheme, but which, luckily, was not carried out. 
Nothing could be more subject to multiplied com- 
blnafloQs than a field of battle so extensive as that 
on whicli operations were to be conducted. It was 
calculated to impart different ideas to every one who 
surveyed it; and if every individual could propose 
his own scheme, and obtain its adoption, there was 
no reason why the draught of the scheme should not 
be continually altered. Although a variety of opi- 
nions may be useful in discussing a measure, it is 
a sad thing to have a difference of opinion, when a 
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inciisurc is to be imt in exeention. At first, it was 
coueeiveil tha.t we ought to act at oiia and the same 
time on the Danube and in Switzerland. After the 
battle of StouUiicli, there was no inclination forfuv- 
tlier operations other tliuii in Switzerland, and the 
army of the Daxiubc was disposed of. At this pre- 
sent juneture, Bernadotte was of a different opi- 
nion. His argument was, that the cause of the suc- 
cess of the allies lay in the facility with which they 
could keep up a communication across the Alps 
between Germany and ItalJ. To deprive them of 
theso means of communication, he wanted to take 
from them the Saint-Gotliard and the Qriaons, at 
the right wing of the army of Switzerland, and that 
a frcbii army of the Danube should be formed, 
which should again make Germany the seat of war. 
In order to form this army of the Danube, he pro- 
posed to speedily organize the army of the Riiine, 
and reinforce it with twenty tliousand men Uiken 
from Masbena. TJiis would be compromising the 
latter, who \v<»ul(l have to face the whole force of 
the arelulukcj and who was liable to be overwhelmed 
while this turning aljoufc was taking place. True 
it is that it would have been better to again make 
the Danube the seat of war, but it would have been 
enough had Mansena been supplied with the means 
of taking the offensive, so that liis army could itself 
have become the army of the Danube. Xliensnfar 
from woukonijig Jjijii, every tiling ought to have 
been placed at his rlispuaal According to Berna- 
dette’s plan, an army was to be formed on the High 
Alps to protect the frontiers against the Austro- 
Ruaaiaus m the quarter of Piedmont. Joubevt, 
coiJectfu^r tile remaius of nil the armies of Italy, 
and reinforced by the disposable troops in tlie in- 
terior, was to debouch from the Apennines, and to 
attack Suwarrow by main force. 

This plan, strongly approved of by Moulins, was 
sent to tlie generals, Massidiia, weary of all these 
extravagant scliBraea, tendered his resignation. It 
was not accepted, and the plan waauot canned into 
execution. Maasdna retained the command of all 
the troops from Basle to the Saiiit-Gothard. The 
intention of asaeinbling an army on the Riiine, to 
cover that line, was persevered in. A nucleus for 
an army was formed on the Alps under the com- 
mand of Glmmpioimet. This nucleus consisted of 
about fifteen thousand men. All the disposable 
reinforcements were sent to Joubert, who was to 
debouch from the Apennines. It w.as now the 
middle of the season, in Messidor (July). The re- 
inforcements were now coming up. A certain 
iiuinbei’' of old battalions, retained in the interior, 
had repaired to the frontiers. The conscripts were 
draughted into regiments, and went to take the 
place of the veteran troops in the garrisons. Lastly, 
ji 8 there were not squares sufficient to receive the 
great quantity nf conscripts, it was resolved to in- 
crease the number of battalions in the demi-bii- 
gades or regiments, and this would allow new 
levies to be incorporated with the old divisions. 

It was known that a reinforcement of thirty thou- 
sand Russians, under the command of general 
Korsakow, was entering Germany. Mass€na was 
urged to quit his positions, and attack those of the 
arcJidufcG, so as to doJrfs utmost to beat him before 
his junction with the Russians. The government 
. had been well advised in this respect; for no delay 
, ought now to take place in making an attempt be- 


fore the junctions of so imposing a mass of forces. 
Ncverthtilcas Massena refused to take the oflcrisive; 
whether it were tluifc he on the present occasion was 
deficient in bis accustomed hardihood, or whether it 
were that he was waiting for the resumption of 
offensive operations in Italy. Military men have 
unanimously censured his inactivity, which, after 
all, was a fortunate course ns tilings turned out, 
through the blunders of the enemy, and was re- 
deemed by glorious services. However, to testify 
his obedience to the pressing solicitations of the 
government, and in execution of part of Bernn- 
dotte’s plan, which consisted in ])reveiiting the 
Austro- Russians from Icee})ing up a communication 
between Germany and Italy, Massfina ordered 
Lecourbe to draw out liis right to tlie Saint-Go- | 
thard, to possess liimaelf of that important point, 
and to retake the Grisons. By this operation the 
French would again become masters of the High 
Alps, and the ejicrny’s armies oper.atmg in Ger- 
many would find tliumselvcs cut off from all com- 
mmiicalion with those operating in Italy, Lecourbo 
executed this entevpi’ise with that boldness and in- 
trepidity which distinguished him in mountain war- 
fare, and once more became master of the Saint- 
Gothard, 

111 the mean time, a fresh series of events were 
preparing in Italy. Suwarrow, being obliged by 
the court of Vienna to finish the sioge of all the 
fortresses before be pushed his advnntnge.s, bad in 
no wise pursued the advantages tho victory of tho 
Trebbia might have afforded him. Ho might even 
in perfect cousistoncy with his instnictions, have 
reserved an adequate force for entirely dispcvbiiig 
the remains of our armies; but he had not suffi- 
cient genius for military operations to adopt that 
course. He therefore wasted his time in his sieges. 
Pcschiera, Pizzighitone, and tho citadel of Milan, 
had fallen. The citadel of Turin had met with the 
same fate. The two celebrated fortresses of Man- 
tua and Alexandria still held out, and appeared 
likely to make a long reaisUnce. Kray was be- 
sieging Mantua, and EelJegarde Alexandria. Un- 
fortunately, all our fortresses had been consigned to 
commandants destitute of energy and skill. Their 
artillery was ill served, because none but worn out 
divisions had been sent into tlie fortresses; and the 
ab.sence of our active ai’mies, who liad retreated 
to the Apennines, was exceedingly discour.aging. 
Mantua, tlie principal of the.se fortresses, did not 
deserve the reputation which Bonaparte’s cam- 
paigns had aflbrdcd it. It was not it.') strength, 
but the combination of events, that had prolonged 
its defence. In fact, Bonaparte, with about ten 
thousand men, had compelled fourteen thousand 
men to perish there by fever and famine. General 
Latour-poissac was at this time coiimiaudant, Ila 
was a skilful officer of engineers; but he did not 
possess the energy necessary for this kind of de- 
fence. Discouraged by the irregularity of the place 
and the bad state of the fortifications, henever con- 
sidered that deficiencies of fortification might be 
compensated by boldness of action. Besides all this, 
his garrison was not strong enough; and after the 
first assaults he appeared disposed to surrender. 
General Gardaone commanded at Alexandria: He 
was a resolute man, but not well educated in his 
profession. A first assault was vigorously re- 
pulsed by him ; but he had not the sagacity to 
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discover in tlic place the I’eaourcea that it still 
presented. 

It w.is no\Y Thermidor (the middle ef July), 
nioi-e than a month )jad elapaud behveen the revo- 
lution of the I5(ltli Prairialj and the appointment of 
Joubert. Moreau felt the importan'ce of taking 
the offensive before the fortresses were reduced,and 
of debooehing, with a reorganised and reinforced 
army, upon the dispersed Auatro-RitaBiaiis. Un- 
forlunately, he was shackled by the ox*ders of the 
government, wliich had enjoined him* to wait for 
Joubert. Thus, in this disastrous campaign, there 
was a series of unseasonable orders that always in- 
duced our reverses. A change of ideas and plans, 
in matters of execution, and more particularly so in 
war, ia always fatal. Had Moreau, to whom the 
command ought to have been given at the very 
first, received the command after the battle of 
Cassano, and had held it independent, all would 
liave been saved; but then associated with Mac- 
donald, and then again with Joilbert, he YVaa pre- 
vented, for the second and third time, from repair- 
ing our misfortunes, and recovering our military 
credit. 

Joubert, whom every effort Iiad been* made to 
attach, by his wife’s connexions, and by great 
marks of atterttion, to the party that was contem- 
plating a reorganization, lost the whole month of 
Me&faidor (June and July) in keeping up his wed- 
ding festivities, and thus missed the critical mo- 
ment. Joubert was not sincerely attached to that 
party whose support he was thus attempted to bo 
made (for ho continued devoted to tlie patidota), 
and so they caused Jiiin a waste of vaJimblo time, 
lie set (lilt, observing to his young wife, ** You will 
See me again, either dead or victonous.’* In fact, 
he had brought his mind to the heroic resolution, 
to conquer or die. Tliis Jioble-minded young man, 
on joining the army in tho middle of Thermidor 
(early in August), testified the greatest posslhlo 
deference for the consummate master whom he was 
called upon to succeed. He be^^ged liim to remain 
with him, to give him his advice. Moreau, quite 
as generous as the young general, very freely con- 
sented to be present at his first battle, and to 
assist him with hia counsels; a noble and touching 
instance of professional friendship, which adorns 
the virtues of our republican generals, and belongs 
to a time when patriotic zeal still held greater 
empire over the hearts of our warriors than even 
ambition Itself. 

The French army, composed of the remains of 
the armios of Upper Italy and Naples, and of 
reinforcements drawn from the interior, amounted 
to forty thousand men, well drilled, and impatient 
to measure themselves against the enemy. No- 
thing could equal the patriotism of these so/diei*s, 
who, always beaten, were never disheartened, and 
always desired to turn again upon the enemy* No 
republican army deserved better of France, for 
none so thoroughly replied to the unjust imputa- 
tion thrown upon the French, namely, that they 
are incapable of beaiung adverse fortune. It is 
true, that part of its firmness was owing to the 
brave and unobtrusive general in whom it had 
placed its entire confidence, and who was con- 
stantly being removed at the very time he was 
once again leading it to victory. 

These forty thousand men were independent of 


the fifteen thousand who wore to serve Ulider 
Champioimet, as forming the nudoua of the army 
of the High Alps. They had debouched by the 
Bormida upon Acqui, and by the Buch'etta Upon 
Gavi, and were now in battle array iii advance of 
Novi. These forty thousand men debouching in 
good time, before the junction of the divisions 
engaged in the sieges, might have obtained deci- 
sive advantages. But Alexandria had just opened 
her gates on the 4th Thermidor (July An 

indistinct rumour al&o (viincd grotiiicl, that Mantua 
had also recently opened her gates. This melan- 
choly iiicelligence was soon confirmed, and news 
arrived that the ca[utuUition was aignod on the 
12th Thermidor (July 30). Kray had just i^ejioiied 
SuwaiTow, with twenty thousand mca; the force of 
the Aufctro-Kusssjans now in mDtioii amounted at 
this present time to sixty and some odd thousand. 
It was therefore no longer possible for Joubert to 
struggle with any thing lilf'e a chance against so 
superior an erieiny. He called a council of war; 
they Were unanimously for returning to the Apen- 
nines, and confining tbeniselves to tlie defensive, 
while waiting for the arrival of a reinforcement. 

Joubert was about to execute bis resolution, 
when he was prevented by Suwarrow, and obliged 
to accfcpt battle. The French army wua formed in 
a semicirclo on the slopes of the Monte llotondo, 
which commands the whole plain of Novi. The 
left, composed of Qrouchy’s and Lemoine’s divi- 
sions, extended, in a circular position, in advance 
of Pasturaua, It had at its back the ravine of the 
lliasco, and this rendered its rear accessible to an 
enemy who sJjouJJ ventui*e to commence nn attack 
in that tavino. The cavalry reserve, commanded 
by Ricliepanse', was in the rear of this wing. In 
the centre, Laboissih'e’s division covered the 
heights to tlie riglit and left of the city of Novi. 
Watrin’a division, at the right wing, defended the 
approaches to the Monte Rotondo, in the direction 
of the road to Tortona. BombrowHky, with one 
division, was blockading Scravalle. General Psrig- 
nwi commaiided o\ir left wing ; Saint-Cyr, our 
centre and our right. The position was strong, 
Well occupied on every point, and difficult to carry. 
However, there was no comparison in point of 
advantage in favour of forty thousand men against 
more than sixty thousand. Suwarrow resolved to 
attack the position "with his customary violence. 
He sent Kray towards our left, with the divisions 
under the command of Ott and Bellegarde. The 
Russian division under the command of Derfelden, 
Bagration’s advanced guard at its head, was to 
attack our centre, near Novi, Mdlas, staying a 
little behind with the rest of the army, was to 
assail our right. From a singular combination, or 
rather from the want of combination, the attacks 
were to be successive and not simultaneous, 

On the 28th Thermidor (August 15, 1799), Kray 
commenced the attack at five in the morning, 
Bellegarde attacked Grouchy’s division on the ex- 
treme left; and Ott, Lemoine’s division. These 
two divisions being not yet'formed, suffered a nai‘- 
row chance of being surprised and broken. The 
obstinate resistance of one of the demi-brigadcs 
obliged Kray to throw himself upon the twentieth 
light, which he overwhelmed by directing his best 
exertions against it. His troops had already 
reached the elevated plain, when Joubert galloped 
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up to the point of danger. It waa too late to think 
of i*etrcating, and every thing had to bo dared for 
the purpoao of driving the enemy from off this 
elevated plain (p^aieatt). Advancing amidat the 
riflemen to eiiGourage them, he received a ball, 
which entered near the heart, and stretched him 
on the earth. At the point of death the young 
hero cried to liis soldiers, “ On, my friends, on V' 
This event might have produced confusion in the 
array, but, luckily, Moreau h<ad accoinpanied Jon- 
bert to this point. He irpimediately assumed that 
corainaud which was accorded to him by the gene- 
ral confidence, rallied the soldiers boiling with 
resentment, and led them back against the Aua- 
fcrians, The grenadiers of the 34th drove them 
with the bayonet, and threw them down the hill. 
Unluckily, the French had not yet their artillery in 
battery, and the Austrians, on the conti'ary, were 
cutting up their ranks by showers of howitzer-shot 
and balls. During this action Bcllegarde used 
great exertions to turn the extreme left by the 
ravine of the Riusco, which has already been de- 
scribed as affording access to oiir rear. He had 
already pushed some way in, when Perignon, sea- 
sonably bringing up against liim the reserve com- 
manded by general Clausel, stopped him in hia 
career, Perignon achieved his destruction in the 
plain, by charging him with Partonneanx’a grena- 
diers and Richepanse’s cavalry. This vlgoroua 
effort disengaged the left wing, 

Owing to tho singular combination of Suwarrow, 
whose design waa to make a series of his attacks, 
our centre had not yot been attacked. Saint-Oyr 
got time to make liis arrangements, and to bring 
Watriu’s division, forming hla extreme right near 
Novi. At tile urgent solicitation of Kray, who re- 
q^uired to be supported by an attack on the centre, 
Bagration had at length determined to assail it with 
his advanced guard. Laboissih'e’s division, which 
was on the left of Novi, suffering Bagratiou^s Rus- 
sians to approach within lialf musket-shot, received 
them with a tremendous fire of musketry and grape- 
shot, and covered the plain with dead. Bagration, 
without evincing any confusion, then directed some 
batteries to get at the rear of Novi by our right; but 
being encountered by Watrin’s division, which was 
approaching Novi, they were thrown back into the 
plain. 

Half the day was now spent, and our line was not 
yet broken, Suwarrow had just come up with the 
Russian corps of Derfelden. He ordered a new 
general attack to be made on the whole line. Kray 
was again to assail the left. Derfelden and Bagra- 
tion the centre. Mdas was directed to accelerate 
his pace, in order to overwhelm our right. All 
being settled, the enemy set himself in. motion 
against our entire line. Kray, who was most in- 
veterate against our left, tried once more to assail 
it in front by Ott; but Clauael’s reserve repulsed 
Beliegarde’s troops, and Lenioine’s division threw 
Ott down the slopes of the hills. In the centre, 
Suwarrow caused a furious attack to be made to the 
right and left of Novi. *A fresh attempt to get to 
the rear of the town was foiled, as it had been in 
the morning, by Watrin'a division. Unluckily, our 
soldiers, hurried away by their ardour, occupied 
themselves too closely in pursuit of the enemy, 
ventured into the plain, and were brought back to 
their position. At one o'clock the ffre slackened 


again, in consequence of tlio goneriil fiiliguo; but it 
soon returned with violence, and for four hours tlie 
French, immoveable as walls, resisted with admi- 
rable coohieas the utmost fury of the lluasiaus. So 
far they had sustained no very great loss. The 
Austro-Russians, on the other hand, Iiad been 
severely handled. The plain was strewed with their 
dead and wounded. Unfortunately, the rest of the 
Austro-Russiaii army, under the command of 
Mtflas, arrived from Rivolta. This fresh irruption 
waa about to be directed against our right, Saint- 
Cyr, on perceiving this, brouglit back Watrin's 
division, which had advanced too far into tho plain, 
and sent it towards an elevated idain to the right of 
Novi. But while this movement was in operation, 
Watrin’s division found itself surrounded on all 
sides by the numerous regiments of Mdlas. 

Horror-stricken on perceiving this, it dispersed 
in disorder, and reached the elevated plain in con- 
fusion. However, towards the rear this division 
rallied. In the mean time, Suwarrow, increasing 
his exertions at the centre, near Novi, at length 
drove the French into the town, and rnado himself 
master of the heights which commanded it on the 
right and left. From that moment, Moreau, seeing 
that we had notliing left for it but retreat, gave 
the necessary orders before the further progress of 
tho enemy should cut off tho communicartion with 
Gavi. On the right, Watriu's division was obliged 
to cut its way through, in order to regain the road 
to Gavi, which wns already closed. Laboissifire’s 
division retired from Novi; Lemoine’sandGrouchy’s 
divisions fell back on Pasturana, on o.xperienoing 
the furious charges of Kray, Unfortunately, a 
battalion found its way into the ravine of Riasco, 
which runs behind Pasturana. The fire of this 
battalion threw our columns into confusion. Artil- 
lery and cavalry all were in disorder. Lomoine’a 
division, closely pressed by the enemy, dispei’sed 
and threw itself into the ravine. Our soldiers were 
driven along like dust before the wind. PjJrignon 
and Grouchy rallied a few brave fellows to checlc 
the enemy’s progress, and to save the artillery; but 
they were cut to pieces and made prisoiici’s. Perig- 
non had received seven sabre wounds, and Grouchy 
six. Brave Colli, the Piedmontese general, who 
had distinguished himself in the first campaigns 
against us, and who had afterwards entered into 
our service, formed Iiimself into a square with soiiie 
b.attalions, resisted till it was broken, and fell dread- 
fully mangled into the hands of the Russians. 

After this first moment of confusion, the armyral- 
lied in advance of Gavi. The Austro-Rusaians were 
too much fatigued to follow the pursuit. Our army 
could therefore march without being harassed. 
The loss on both sides was equal; it amounted to 
about ten thousand men for each army. But the 
killed and wounded were much more numerous on 
the AustrO-Russian side. The French had lost a 
far greater number of i)risoncrs. They had lost 
also their commander-in-chief, four generals of 
division, thirty-seven pieces of cannon, and four 
paira of colours. Never had they displayed greater 
coolness and intrepidity. They were inferior to the 
enemy by at least one-third. The Russians had 
exhibited their fanatic bravery, but their advan- 
tage was entirely owing to their number, and not 
to the manceuvres of the general, who had demon- 
Btrated on this occasion the grossest ignorance. He 
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had, in point of fact, exposed his columua to the 
risk of being destroyed by grape-shot, one after an- 
other, and had not fiiifficiently supported Iiimself 
on our right, the point which he ought to have 
overwhelmed. This wretched battle completely 
closed Italy against us, and rendered us unable to 
keep the field any longer. We were obliged to en- 
close ourselves in the Apennines, considering our- 
selves fortunate in being still able to retain them. 
The loss of the battle could not be imputed to Mo- 
reau, hut to the unlucky circumstance of Kray’s 
junction with Suwarrow. This last disastrous ter- 
mination was entirely attributable to Joubert’s 
delay. 

All our misfortunes were not confined to the 
battle of Novi. The long annoimce<l expedition 
against Holland was at length executed by the co- 
operation of the English with the Russians. Paul I. 
had entered into a treaty with Pitt, wliereby he 
engaged himself to furnish seventeen thousand 
Russians, who were to receive English pay for ser- 
vice in Holland. After many difficulties had been 
surmounted, the expedition had been got ready for 
the hcginniiig of Eructidor (the end of August). 
Thirty thousand English were to join the seventeen 
thousand Russians, and if the landing mot with no 
impediment, it might he fairly ex]>ccted that Hol- 
land would betaken from tljo French. This was a 
matter of great concern for England j and had she 
only succeeded in destroying the ileeta and ai’senals 
of Holland, sho would even then have considered 
herself well compensated for the expenses of the 
expedition. A considerable squadron was sent to 
the Baltic to go and get the Russians. A prelimi- 
nary squadron sot sail under the command of ge- 
neral Abercromby, to secure a landing. All the 
troops of the expedition, when once got together, 
were to be under tl\e chief command of the duke of 
York. 

The most advantageous point for landing in Hol- 
land was the mouth of the Meuse, Thus tho French 
lino of retreat would be exposed, and the English 
get very near the Hague, where the atadtholder’s 
party was the strongest. A more convenient situa- 
tion of coast made the English prefer the nortliern 
part of Holland. Abercromby steered for the 
Heldez*, where ho arrived towards tlie end of Au- 
gust. After surmounting various impedimenta, he 
landed near the Helder, in the environs of Groot- 
Keeten, on tlie 10th Fructidor (August 27). Tho 
enormous preparations this expedition had required, 
with the presence of all the English squadrons on 
the coast, had afforded sufficient notice to the 
French, so as to put them on their guard. Bruiie 
took the solo command of both the Batavian and 
the French army. He could hardly be said to have 
under his command more than seven thousand 
French and ten thousand Dutch, commanded by 
Daendela. He had sent the Batavian division to 
the environs of the Helder, and posted the French 
division about the environs of. Haarlem. Aber- 
cromby, onlandiug, fell in with the Dutch at Groot- 
Keeten, repulsed them, and thus contrived to secure 
the disembarkation of his troops. The Dutch showed 
no want of bravery on this occasion, but were not 
commanded with sufficient ability by general Daen- 
dels, and were obliged to retreat. Brune got them 
together again, and made his arrangements for 
promptly attacking the troops that had landed. 


before they could obtain a firm position, and could 
be reinforced by the English and Russian divisions 
who were to join them. 

The Dutch demonstrated the most favourable in- 
clinations. The national guards had offered to gar- 
rison the fortresses, and it was this that liad enabled 
Brune to bring these reinforcements into active 
service. He had summoned to his assistance Du- 
monceau’e division, six tliousand strong, and be re- 
solved to attack, very early in September, the camp 
in which the English hads seated thenibelves. This 
c<amp was well fortified; this camp was Zyp, for- 
merly a morass, drained by Dutch industry, form- 
ing an extensive temtory, intersected by dikes 
and canals, and covered with dwellings. Seven- 
teen thousand English had there fortified them- 
selves in tlie best possible manner. Brune had at 
most but twenty thousand men to storm this in- 
trenchment,a number far from sufficient for this pur- 
pose when the nature of the ground was taken into 
consideration. He made an attack on this camp on 
tho 22iid Fructidor (Se])tember C), and after an 
obstinate ctmflict was obliged to beat a retreat, and 
fall back upon Amsterdam. From that moment 
he lost all power of preventing the juimtion of all 
tho Anglo-Russian forces, and was obliged to wait 
till a French army could be got together to fight 
them. This advantageous pobition of the Englibh 
in the north of Holland induced the event that was 
most to be appx'ehcndcd, namely, the defection of 
tho great Dutch fleet. The Tcxel had not been 
closed, and the English admiral, Mitcboll, was 
enabled to enter it with his entire fleet. For boine 
considerable time pi’evious, the emissaries of the 
prince of Orange had been eudeavouriiig to alienate 
the Dutch seamen. On the first summons of ad- 
miral Mitchell, they rose in mutiny, and forced 
their admiral, Story, to surrender. Tlie \shole 
Dutch navy thus fell into the bauds of tho English, 
a circumstance of itself of the greatest po&sible ad- 
vantage to them. 

As these tidings reached Paris, post after post, 
they produced tlie very effect that might naturally 
be expected from them. Tliey inci’eased tho fer- 
mentation of the parties, and especially tlie invete- 
racy of the pati'iots, who demanded with greater 
warmth than ever the adojztion of the grand 
Z’evolutionary measures. The license accor&d to 
the newspapers and the clubs had caused the re- 
vival of a great number. The remnant of the Ja- 
cobin party had met iu the Old Ride, where our 
earliest assemblies had sate. Although the law 
prohibited popular societies from assuming the 
character of deliberative assemblies, the club at 
the Ride had nevertheless arrogated to itself a pre- 
sident, secretaries, &c., under different titles. Ilere 
it was that the ex-minister, Bouchotte, Drouet, 
Felix Lepelletier, and Ardna, all of them disciples 
or accomplices of Babmuf, made themselves noto- 
rious. Here were invoked the 7nanes of Goujon, 
Soubrany, and the victims of Grenellc. Here were 
demanded, in tho style, of 1793, the punishment 
of all the bloodsuckers of the people, the dis.arming 
of the royalists, the levy,ea masse, the establish- 
ment of manufactories of ai’ms in places of pub- 
lic resort, the restitution of their cannon and pikes 
to the national guards, &c. Here also was a de- 
mand made for the impeachment of the first set 
of directors, to whom the recent dibuatera, as 
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to make an attack on the government. In this 
Bituation, which had lasted from the 30tU of Prai- 
rial, that ia, for nearly three months, the notion so 
common on the eve of decisive events — that of a 
reconciliation, got afloat. Numerous deputies on all 
sides proposed an interview with the members of the 
directory, to enable them to explain and come to a 
good uiiderstanding in respect of their mutual griev- 
ances, “Weare all lovers of liberty,” said they, "and 
are all of us desirous of saving her from the perils 
to which she is exposed by defeats of our armies; 

let U3 endeavour then to agree together upon the 
choice of the means, since it is to that selection we 
impute the only cause of our disunion,” The inter- 
view took place at the residence of Barras, There 
is not, and there never can be, any permanent re- 
conciliation between parties, for then they would 
have to disclaim their object, a thing that never 
can be effected by a mere convcrsati»m. The pa- 
triot deputies complained that plots were daily 
talked of, inasmuch as the president of the directory 
had himself pointed to a class of dangerous men, 
and who were meditating the ruhi of the republic, 
Tlvey asked to be infoi'inecl who those men were, in 
order that they might not be confounded with the 
patriots. Sieyea, to whom this appeal was ad- 
dressed, replied by adverting to the conduct of the 
popular societies and of the journals, and by calling 
attention to tlie dangers that would ensue from 
another anarchy. He was then asked to name the 
z*eal anarchists, that they might unite against and 
attack them. " But how can we unite against 
them,” said Sieyes, " when not a day passes but 
members of the legislative body ascend the tribune 
to support their doctrines 1” " It is us, then, whom 
you attack,” rejoined tiie deputies, to whom Sieyes 
had been giving this answer, " When we wish, to 
come to an explanation with you, you abuse and re- 
pulse us.” They all lost their temper, and left 
immediately, speaking to one another in much more 
threatening than conciliatory tones. 

Immediately after this interview, JoUrdan con- 
ceived tlie idea of an important motion, that of 
declaring the country in danger. This declaration 
of course would draw to it the levy gii masse, and 
several other grand revolutionary measures. The 
motion was submitted to the five hundred on the 
27tli Fructidor (September 1^1). The moderate party 
strongly opposed it, alleging that this measure, so 
far from strengthening, could only weaken the 
government by exciting exaggerated fears and | 
dangerous a^tationa. The patriots insisted that 
some great commotion was required to rouse the 
public spirit, and save the revolution. This expe- 
dient, which was excellent in 1793, could not suc- 
ceed at thepresent day, and would have been nothing 
else than an erroneous application of thepast. Lucieii 
Bonaparte, Boulay (of La Meurthe), and Chenier, 
warmly opposed it, and obtained the adjournment 
of the question till the following day. The patriots 
of the clubs had tumultuously surrounded the 
palace of the five hundred, and insulted several of 
tho deputies. It was reported that Bemadotte, 
urged an by them, was about to get on horseback,' 
and to put himself at their head, for the purpose 
of exciting an insurrection. It is certain that 
several of the firebrands of the party had strongly 
pressed him to do so. There was reason to fear 
that he would suffer himself to be di*awn into their 


achomes. Barras und FoucluS saw him, and endea- 
voured to come to an explauatiou with him. They 
found him full of resentment against the plana 
which had been formed, ho said, with Joubert. 
Barras and Fouchd assured him that there 
was nothing of the kind, and got him to keep 
quiet. 

They returned to Sieyes, and agreed to get 
Beimadotte’g resignation from him, so that they 
should not have to dismiss him themselves ! Sieyes 
in a conversation lie had the same day with Borua- 
dotte, induced him to say that he wished soon to 
return to active service, and that he should con- 
sider the command of an army as the most pleasing 
recompense for his mmistry. Instantly interpret- 
ing this reply as an application for his removal, 
Sieyes, Barras, and Roger-Bucos, resolved to 
write to Bernadette that his resignation was ac- 
cepted. They had seized the opportunity while 
Gohier and Moulins were absent to adopt this de- 
termination. On the very next day, the letter to 
Bemadotte was written. The latter was astounded, 
and readied to the directory in a very bitter letter, 
in which he said that they accepted a resignation I 
that he had never sent in, and demanded Inssuper- 
aimuation allowance. The intelligence of this falsi- 
fied resignation reached the five hundred at the 
moment when that assembly was about to vote on 
tho country being in danger. It caused a very 
strong sensation. “ Some violent state Bcliemea 
are in preparation,” exclaimed the patriots. " Let 
us swear,” said Jourdan, " to dio iu our cuvulo 
chairs.” "My head shall fall,” cried Augoreau, 
"before any outrage shall be committed upon the 
national representation.” At length, after great 
disturbance, the question was put. Jourdan’s mo- 
tion was negatived by a majority of two liundred 
and forty-five votes against one liundred and 
seventy-seven, and the country was not declared in 
danger. 

When the two directors, Gohier and Mouliua, 
were apprized of Bernadotte’s dismissal, thus set- 
tled without their concurrence, tliey complained to 
their colleagues, saying that such a measure ought 
not to have been adopted without the assent of the 
five directors. "We formed the majority,” replied 
Sieves, "and we had a right to do what we have 
done.” Gohier and MouVms immediately paid an 
official visit to Bemadotte, and they took care to 
do it in as public a manner as they could. 

Tile administration of the department of the 
Seine also excited some distrust in the directorial 
majority, it was changed; Dubois de Craned suc- 
ceeded Bemadotte in the war depiutmeut. 

The disorganization of the government was in 
every respect completed; beaten in their external 
relations by the allied powers, and nearly turned 
upside down in their domestic relations by the po- 
pular parties, the republic threatened a speedy fall. 
What was wanted was some controlling power that 
should arise from some one side or other, either to 
quell the factions or to withstand the foreign enemy. 
This controlling and superior power it was in vaiu 
to expect from a victorious party, for they were all 
alike worn out, and in disrepute. Such a power 
could only derive' its birth from the armies, in 
which absolute power, that power which is silent, 
regular; and glorious in its operation, truly exists, 
such indeed as a n.'ition, weary of the agitation of 
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disaensiona and tho conflict of opinions may be 
said to roquire. A midat this great diaaolution, all 
eyes were fixed upon those men who had diatin- 
guislied themeelvea durmg the revolution, and 
seemed to look for some ruling hand; “ We want 
no more babblers” Sieyes had once observed, 
‘‘we must have a head and a aicord.” The head 
found for it was in the directory. The sword was 
the thing wanted. Hoche was dead. Joubert, 
whose youth, excellent disposition, and heroism, 
recommended him to all tho friends of the, repub- 
lic, had just expired at Novi. Moreau, who was 
deemed the greatest captain among the generals 
left in Europe, had left on the public mind the im- 
pression of a cold indecisive character, without en- 
terprise, and by no means desirous of involving 
himself in any great responsibility, Maas^na, one 
of our greatest generals, had not ,yet earned 
the glory of being our deliverer. Besides, ho 
was looked upon as a soldier and nothing more, 
Jourdan had just been vanquished. Augereauwas 
a turbulent spirit, Bernadotte of an unsettled dis- 
position, and neither of them had acquired suffi- 
cient distinetiou. There was one very great per- 
sonage, who exhibited iu hia own person glory of ^ 
every description, who to a hundred victories had ' 
procured us an advantageous peace, who had raised 
France to the pinnacle of greatness at Campo- 
Formio, and who at his departure seemed to have 
carried hia good fortune away with him— this man 
was Bonaparte; but he was in foreign dimes} his 
name was swelling the echoes of the east. He alone 
had remained victorious, and caused tlie banks of 
the Nile and the Jordan to resound with the war 
of those thunders with which he had formerly 
' affrighted Europe <)q. the Adige. It was not : 
i enough to find him glorious, he must also e;ccite a 
stronger interest; he was spoken of as exiled by a 
distrustful and jealous authority. While in the 
character of an adventurer, he was seeking a career 
vast as his own imagination, he was considered as 
an obedient citizen, recompensing by yictories the 
state of exile to which he was condemned, Where 
is Bonaparte 1” said one to another, *‘His waning 
existence is ebbing fast in an unhealthy climate \ 
Ah, were he but among us, the republic would not 


be threatened with speedy destruction, Europe 
and^ tho factions would both have to respect it.” 
Indistinct reports gained ground with reference 
to^ Bonaparte. Sometimes it was said that victory, 
faithless to all the French generals, had in her turn 
abandoned him, in his distant expedition. But no 
credit attached to such rumours as these, “ He is 
invincible, ” was the reply; “so far from having 
experienced reverses, he is marching to the con- 
quest of all the east.” Gigantic projects were 
attributed to him, Son?e went so far as to assert 
that he had traversed S^ria, and crossed the Eu- 
phrates and the Indus; others went so far as to say 
that he had marched to Constantinople, and that 
after overthrowing the Ottoman empire, he would 
turn short round upon Europe. The newspapers 
were full of these conjectures, which testily how 
strong a hold this young man had taken on their 
imagination. 

The directory had sent him orders to return, and 
had got together in the Mediterranean an immense 
fleet composed of French and Spanish ships to 
bring the army home*. Tho general’s brolhers, 
who had remained in Paris, and were instructed to 
convey him intelligence of the state of things, had 
sent him despatch after despatch to apprise him 
of the confusion into which the republic had fallen, 
and to urge hia return. But these letters had to 
cross the seas, and to pass through the English 
squadrons, and nobody knew whether the hero 
would be apprised of passing events, and return 
before the destruction of the republic w.'is ef- 
fected. 

• We must say that this order is a disputed fart. Wo 
are aware of a raluute of the directory, signed by Tredhard, 
Dairas, and Lar^velli^re, aud dated the 7th Prairial, which 
rcoalled Bonaparte into Europe. Lnr6ve)1i6rc, In hia me- 
moirs, declares that he possesses no recollection of having 
given this signature, and treats it as supposititious. Till this 
la cleared up, the maritime expedition of Bruix will remain 
unexplained. At any rate, it is certain that the directory 
at this period were anxious to have Bonaparte, and enter- 
tained less apprehensions of his ambition, than of Suwarrow's 
ferocity. If the order be not authentic, it is In accordance 
with the fact; and besides all this, It la of no great Import- 
once, for Bonaparte was empowered to return whenever he 
might deem it expedient. 
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Bonafahte, after the battle of the Pyramlda, had 
found him&elf master of Egypt. He had begun to 
fortify himself there, and sent his generals into the 
provinces lo complete their conquest. Desaix, 
placed at the entrance of Upper Egypt, with a 
division of about three thousand men, was directed 
to deliver that province from the remains of 


: Murad Bey’a forces. It was in Venddmiaire and 
Brumaii'e in the preceding year (October, I79fl), 
at the moment tho overflowing of the Nile had 
ceased, that Desaix had set out on his expedi- 
tion. The enemy liad retired before him, and 
awaited him at Sddiman ; it was at that place, on the 
16th Venddmiaire, year YII. (October 7) 1798,) 
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coiisoquciicea of their administration, were imputed. 
When the results of the battle uf Novi and the 
events in Holland became known, the violence of 
these men overstepped all bounds. The generals 
wore loaded with iihiisc. Moreau was treated as a 
stupid old fellow. Joubert himself, notwithstanding 
his heroic death, was accused of having lost the 
army by his joining it so late as ho did. His 
young wife, and Messrs, de Semnnville, Saiiite-Foy, 
and Talleyrand, to whom his marriage was attri- 
buted, were mercilessly iiWiiltcd. ' Tlie Dutch go- 
vernment was charged with treason; it was saifl to 
be composed of aristoci'.ats, statliQUchriBiirSy and ene- 
mies to France and liberty. The Freeman’s Journal 
{Journal des Ilomvus Lihres)^ the organ of the 
party that met at the Ride, repeated all these de- 
clamations, and added to the scandal of the words 
that of their publication. 

This unrestrained license of popular fury was the 
occasion of many persons sulfering from a “ terror” | 
aa it were. People became apprehensive of a re- 
turn to tliG scenes of 1703. Tliose who styled them- 
selves the moderates^ the politiciam, and who, like 
Sioyea, entertained the laudable design, and the 
somewhat bold pretension of saving France from 
the fury of the parties, and by giving it a constitu- 
tion a second time, were indignant at the fury of 
these new Jacobins. Sioy6a in particular had an ha- 
bitual dread of these persons, and he declared against 
them with all the vivacity of his temper. At any 
rate they might be dueined formidable, for besides 
the ^^apoutera” (cnarc/a) and firebrands who dls- 
jiluycd their energy iu the clubs or in the newa- 
[lapers, they could count upon allies far more brave, 
ninro powerful, and consequently more dangerous, 
in the governTnent itself. In the first place, there 
were in the councils all the patriots excluded last 
, year by the sepai'ations (scissioaa), and entered 
by force at the elections of this year, who in more 
measured language repeated pretty nearly what 
was said in the club at the Ride. These were men 
who did not want to stand the chance of a new 
constitution, who, moreover, distrusted those who 
' wished to make a new constitution, and wlio bad their 
apprehensions that maintenance of the government 
by employing generals boded no good. They were 
also for availing themselves of measures similar to 
those employed by the committee of public welfare, 
iu order to extricate France from her present 
perilous situation. The ancients, more measured, 
and by their position move cautious, did not parti- 
cipate to any extent in these notions, hut more than 
two liundi’ed membera warmly supported them in 
tho fivG hundred. These were not all of them 
, ( liot-headed men, as Angerenu, but wise and en- 
lightened men, as Jourdan. These two generals 
gave the patriotic party a great ascendancy in the 
five hundred. In the dhectory this party had two 
voices ; Gohier and Moulina. Barras remained 
undecided; on the one hand, he distrusted Siey^s, 
who showed him but little respect, and considered 
him aa a most corrupt individual; on the other 
^ hand, he feared the patriots and their extravagance. 
I He hesitated therefore to declare himself. In the 
ministry the patriots had recently gained a new 
supporter in Bernadotte, This general was much 
leas decided than most of the generals of the army 
of Italy; and it will be recollected, that his division, 
on arriving at the Tagliamento, had a quarrel with 


Augcrciui on the Rubjoct of the word ]\fonsii:urj 
which it had already substituted for that of Cito^eAi. 
But Bernadotte cheriahed a reatluBS ambition; lua 
ill temper had been roused by the confidence re- 
posed in Joubert by the reorganizing party; lie 
conceived that Moreau stood best in public 
estimation since the death of Joubert, and this cir- 
cumstance rendering him averse to the plana of 
reorganization, attached him entirely to the patriots. 
General Marbot, coinmaiuhiut of the citadel ol Faris, 
a violent republican, entertained much the same 
opinions as Bernadotte. 

Thus two hundred deputies in the five hundred 
whose sentiments wore known, at the head of whom 
vvere two celebrated generals, the minister at wai’, 
the military commandant of Paris, two directors, a 
great number of newspaper editors and elulis, and 
I a considerable remnant of men who had com- 
I promised themselves, and well fitted for a violent 
and for a decisivo movement, were capable of 
creating serious apprehensions, and though the 
Mountaineer party could not be revived, the 
reader may well conceive the alarm it excited 
with those persons still full of the recollections of 
1733. 

Some disRatibfaction had been manifested With 
the mode the lungistrato Bourguignon had con- 
ducted liimself while charged witli tlie police. He 
was an honest citizen, but very ill advised. Burras 
proposed to Sioyes, one of his dcpoiulents, whom 
he had recently sent as ambassador to ncilland, 
the accommodating and crafty Fouchd, formerly a 
member of the Jacobins, tlioroiighly imbued \vith 
their spirit and their secret associations, by no 
means attached to their cause, and only curing 
how he could, amidst the wreck of parties, save his 
own fortune — Fouclid was eminently qualified to 
be a spy upon his old friends, and to protect the 
directory from their soheiues. He was accepted 
by Sieyes and Roger Ducos, and was invested with 
the ministry of police. This was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a valuable acquisition. Ho confirmed 
Barras in the idea of attaching himself rather to 
the reorganizing party than to the patriot party, 
because tlie latter had nothing to look forward to, 
and besides, might carry him away too far. 

This measure being taken, war against the 
patriots commenced. Sieyes, who possessed great 
influence over the ancients, because that council 
was wholly composed of moderates and politiciam^ 
availed himself of that influence to have the new 
Jacobin club closed. The Ride as adjoining to the 
Tuileries, was comprised in the precincts of the 
palace of the ancients. Each council, retaining the 
police of its own precincts, the ancients had the 
power of causing the Ride to be closed. In point 
of fact, the cominigaion of the inspectors issued an 
ordinance, and prohibited all meetings whatever in 
that place, A mere sentinel placed at tlie door 
was Bufiicient to prevent the meeting of the new 
Jacobins. This plainly showed that although their 
declamations had not altered their tone, their 
strength was not what it used to be. Tho preambte 
of this ordinance was justified at the council of the 
ancients by a report of the deputy Cornet. Coui*- 
tois, the same who drew up the report on the '3th 
Thermidor, seized the opportunity of making a 
fresh denunciation against the plots of the Jaco» 
bius. His denunciation was followed by a discus- 
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sion which terminuted iu a ropoi't hciiig ordered 
till tins subject. 

The paLridtH, driven from the Ride, retired to a 
apiicioiis building m the Rue du Bac, and thei‘e 
recommenced their habitual declamations. As 
tiudr organization into a deliberative assembly 
still remained uimlteredj the constitution gave the 
executive power a right of dissolving their society. 
Sieytis, Roger Ducos, and Barraa, at the instigatioii 
of Fouehd, made up their minds to close the club, 
Gohier and Moulins did not agree with them, 
stating that, in the present cntical state of things, 
the public Bjiirit should be revived, by means of 
clubs ; that tlie new Jacobin club comprised some 
men of misguided feeling, but no violently seditious 
persons, since they had retired before a single sen- 
tinel when the Ride was closed. Their opinions 
were not attended to, and the order was made. 
Its execution was deferred till after the celebra- 
tinn of the anniversary of the lOtli of August, 
which was to be held on the 23rd Therinidor. 
Sieyes was president of the directory; in that capa- 
city his duty was to make a speech on the occasion. 
He made a rcmarlcable apeecli, iu which he strove 
to point out the danger in which the new nnar- 
chiata involved the republic, aud denounced them 
as dangerous conspirafcoi's, indulging in theii* day- 
dreuma of a new revolutionary dictatorship. The 
patriots who attended tho ceremony took this 
speech iu ill part, and showed their disapprobation 
in a noisy manner. In tiio midst of salvos of 
artillery, Sicyes and Barraa imagined that they 
heard balls whistling about their ears. They re- 
turned to tile directory in high dudgeon. Dis- 
trusting the authorities of Paris, they resolved 
to take the command of the citadel from Marbot, 
who was openly accused of being a warm patriot, 
and of participating iu the pi’eteuded tdots of the 
Jacobins. Pouchy proposed Lefebvre, a brave 
general, who had no notion of any thing further 
than the military watchword, and was an utter 
stranger to the intrigues of the parties as his suc- 
cessor. Marbot was therefore displaced ; and on 
the next day but one after the ordinance prohi- 
biting the meeting of the club in the Rue du Bac 
was published. 

I The patriots offered no more resistance at the 
' Rue du Bac than they did at the Ride, They with- 
drew, and remained definitely separated. But they 
had still the journals left them, and of these they 
made a formidable use. That which styled itself 
The Freeman’s Journal {Journal des HommesLibres)^ 
declaimed with extreme violence against all the 
members of the directory who were known to 
have approved of the measure. Sieyes was sadly 
abused. Tliat perfidious priest, said the patriotic 
journals, has sold the republic to Prussia. He has 
agreed with that power to re-establish monarchy 
in France, and to give the crown to Brunswick, 
These charges had no other foundation than the 
well known opinion of Siey&s upon the constitution 
and his residence in Prussia. In fact, ho was 
for ever repeating, that the firebrands and the 
“ BpQCcbifiers ” {bavards) marred all good govern- 
ment j that authority must be centralized ; that 
liberty might even consist with monarchy, as was 
evident from England; but that liberty was incom- 
patible with this successive domination of every 
popular party. He was even alleged to have ad- 


vanced ihitt docLritie in ctiiivoriiSLKon, that Ike north 
0/ Europe misfufl of icisG and moderate princea^ ieho 
icould be U'clt able^ alth a sound const'didion ^ oj tin- 
siiriny the happiness of France. Such expresHiona 
as these, whetlier true or false, were quite onoiigli 
to hold him out as the originator of conspirimies, 
which had no existence save in the imagination of 
liis enemies. Burras was not a whit boUer treated 
than Sieyes. The civilities with which the patriots 
had long treated him, because he had alvVays flat- 
tered them with the hopes of his support, were 
discontinued. He was now declared by them a 
traitor, a corrupt man, who was of no service to 
any party. Fouchd, his advisor, an apostate like 
himself, was hunted down with sinnhii’ iirputatioiis. 
Ruger-Ducos was, accordiug to them, nothing else 
than an imbecile, blindly adopting the course of 
two traitors. 

The license of the press was imrostraincd. Tho 
law proposed by Berlier not having iieoii enter- 
tained, there was only one mode in whicli political 
writers could be punished, and that was by pro- 
curing the re-enactment of a law of the convention 
against those whose acts or writings should tend 
to the overthrow of the republic. This iutentiun 
had to be demonstrated by some overt act to bring 
the offence withtu the meaning of this hiw, and 
then, aud in that case the law decreed tlio punish- 
ment of death. It was tlierefore impossible to 
resort to this, A new law had been demanded 
from the legislative body, and it had been settled 
that tho subject should meet with immediate con- 
sideration. But ill the mean time, the unrestrained 
fury of the press was continued with tlio same 
violence, and tho three directors composing the 
majovit;/ declared that it was impossible to conduct 
the affairs of government. They thought of refer- 
ring the article 144 of tho constitution to this 
case, which gave the directory a right to issue war- 
rants of aiTest against the originators of, or accom- 
' pliccs iu, conspiracies formed against the republic. 
They had therefore to make a tortuoiia coiiatrucition 
of this article, in order to bring the journalistB 
within its meaning. As, however, it was one mode 
of stopping the outvageous excess of their publica- 
tions, by seizing theix’ presses and apprehending 
their persons, the directoi’ial majority, by the ad- 
vice ofFouehe, issued wai’rants against the autiiors 
of eleven journals, aud put the seal upon their 
presses. The ordinance was communicated on the 
17 th Fructidor (September 3), to tlie legi.slative 
body, and produced strong excitement 011 the part 
of the patriots. They cried out against authorita- 
tive acts of violence (coitps d’etat), dictatorship, 
&c. 

Such was the state of affairs. In the directoiw, 
in the councils, hi short, every where, the mode^ 
rates and the politicians were in open contest with 
the patriots. The former had the majority in the 
directory as in the councils. The patriots were in 
a minority, but they were sanguine of success, and 
jnade noise enough to frigliteii their adversaries. 
Fortunately, the means were like the parties, worn 
out, aud on one side as well as the other they were 
much more likely to cause alarm than do any real 
mischief. The directoiy had twice closed the new 
Jacobin club, and suppressed its journals. The 
patriots cried out, and made threats, but had 
neither boldness or numerical foi'oe sufficient 
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that D@aai.K. had engaged in an obstinate conflict with 
the desperate remainsof Mnrad-Bey’s array. Nolone 
of the engagements of tlie Freneli hi Egypt was bo 
bloody as this. Two thousand French had to 
contend Avith four thousand Mamelukes and eight 
thousand Fellalis, intrenched in the village of 
S^diman. The battle went off in the same way as 
that of the pyi’amids, and like all flioae which were 
fought in Egypt. The fellahs were behind the 
walls of the village, and the horse in the plain. 
Desaix. formed liia ai'rny ui Uvo squares, and had 
placed on his wings two other small squares, iu 
order to deaden the shock of the enemy’s cavalry. 
For the first time, our infantry was broken, and 
an opening mado in one of the small squares. But 
by a sudden and admirable instinct, our brave 
soldiers immediately threw tliemselves on the 
gi'OMud, that the great squares might be able to 
fire without hurting them. TJio Mamelukes, pass- 
ing over them, charged the great squares with fury 
for several hours together, and concluded by meet- 
ing their death in a state of desperation on our 
bayonets. As usual, the squares then put them- 
selves in motion to attack the intrenchments, and 
carried them. During this movement, the Mame- 
lukes, describing an arc of a circle, got at the I 
wounded, whom they killed in cold blood on our I 
rear; bub they were soon driven from this field of ' 
carnage, aud the enraged soldiers put to dcatli a I 
considerable number of them. A greater number ; 
of slain had never before strewed a field of battle. 
The French had lost three hundred men. Desaix 
continued Ins march during the whole winter; and 
after a series of actions, having reduced Upper 
Egypt as far as the cataracts, he made himself as 
ternblo by hia intrepidity as beloved for hia cle- 
mency . In Cniro Bonaparte liad been called Sultan 
Kebir, the Fire Salt<in ; in Upper Egypt Desaix 
was called the Just Sultan, 

Bonaparte had, in the meantime, marched to 
Belbeys, in order to drive Ibrahim Bey back into 
Syria, and he had picked up by the way the re- 
mains of the caravan of Mecca, plundered by the 
Arabs. Returning to Cairo, he continued to esta- 
blish there a form of government in every respect 
French. A revolt, excited in Cairo by the secret 
agents of Murad Bey, was sternly repressed, aud 
completely disheartened the enemies ofthe French*, 
The winter of 1790-1799 thus elapsed, while great 
events were expected. During this interval, Bona- 
parte received intelligence of the declaration of 
war by the Porte, and of the preparations that 
state was making against him with the assistance 
of the EugUbh, The Port© was providing two 
armies, one at Rhodes, the other in Syria, These 
two armies were to be simultaneously brought into 
action in the spring of the one by landing at 
Aboiikir, near Alexandria, the other by crossing 
the desert which separates S}Tia from Egypt. Bo- 
naparte, instantly sensible of hia position, do- 
tennined, according to his custom, to destroy the 
enemy’s arrangements, and to foresfcal him by a 
sudden attack. He could not cross the desert 
which parts Egypt from Syria iu summer, and he 
resolved to avail himself of the winter for destroy- 
ing the military gathering forming at Acre, at 

* This event took place the 30th Vendfiraiaire, year VII. 
(2lat Oetotjer, 1798.) 


Damascus, and in the piincipal towns. The cole- 
brnted pacha of Acre, Djev.zai', was appointed 
seraskier of the army collected in Syria. The 
pacha of Damascus, Abdallah, commanded big 
advance guard, and bad advanced ns fur us the 
fortress of EI-Arisoli, wliicli separates Egypt on 
that side of Syria. Bonaparte resolved not to delay | 
hia operations. He was in communication with the ' 
tribes of Lebanon. ThoDruses*, the Christian tribes, 
the Mutualis, and the Schismatic Mahometans, 
offered him assistance, and sincerely welcomed hia 
arrival. By a brisk assault on Jaffa, Acre, and 
some other badly fortified places, he might in a 
short time possess himself of Syria, add this fine 
conquest to that of Egypt, become master of the 
Euphrates, as he was of the Nile, and thus have 
under his own control all means of communica- 
tion with India, His ardent imagination went 
still farther, and formed some of those schemes of 
which his admirers in Europe assumed him capa- 
ble. It wag not impossible tliat by raising the 
hordeg of the Lebanon, he might obtain sixty or 
eighty thousand auxiliaries, and that with these 
auxiliaries, supported by tvventy-five thousand sol- 
diers, the bravest iu the world, J\© might march 
against Constantinople, in order to seize upon that 
city. Were this gigantic project practicable or 
' not, this much is certain, that it formed the sole 
object of hia thoughts; and when it has been aeon 
wliat, aided by fortune, he actually did perform, no 
one can venture to pronounce any of his designs 
the effect of a disordered imagination. 

Bonaparte commenced his march in Pluvidso 
(very early in February), at the head of the divi- 
sions under Kl^ber, Regnier, Lannes, Bon, niul 
Murat, about thirteen thousand strong. Murat’a 
division was composed of cavalry. Bonaparto had 
raised a regiment of quite a novel description, tlio 
dromedary regiment. Two men seated back to 
back were mounted on each dromedary; and aucli 
are the strength and swiftness of those animals, 
that they can go twenty-five or thirty leagues with- 
out stopping. Bonaparte had foimed this regiment 
to give chase to the Arabs ivho infested the borders 
of Egypt. This regiment followed the army on the 
present expedition. Bonaparte had moreover di- 
rected rear-admiral Perre'e to leave Alexandria 
with three frigates, and to come to the coast of 
Syria, foi’ the purpose of conveying thither the 
siege .artillery and ammunition. Bonaparte came 
up before the fort of El-Arisch on the 29th Plu- 
viose (February 17). After some slight resistance, 
the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners, to 
the number of thirteen hundred men. In this for- 
tre® were found considerable stores, Ibrahim 
Bey, who desired to relieve it, was put to flight; 
hia camp fell into the hands of the French, who 
found in it an immense booty. The soldiers had to 
endure SQVwe hardships while crossing the de.'Jert; 
but when they saw their geuer.'il marching by 
their side, suffering, in impaired health, tho samo 
privations and the same fatigues, they dared not 
complain, They soon reached Gaza; this fortress 
was taken before the very eyes of Djezzar-Paclm, 

* These are a tribe that Inhabit the valleys of Mount 
Lebanon, in Asiatic Turkey ; tliey are governed by their 
own chief, who is a tributary of the Turkish government. 
Trant, 
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and they found there, as in the fortress of El- 
Arisch, a great quantity of ainniunitiou and provi- 
sions. From Gaza tlio army proceeded to Jaffa, 
the Joppa of antiquity. The army got thither on 
the 13th Vcnt6ae (March 3). This place was sur- 
rounded by a massive wall, flanlted by towers* It 
contained a garrison of four thousand men. Bona- 
parte caused it to be battered in breach, and then 
summoned the commandant, whose only answer 
was cutting off the head of the messenger. The 
assault was made and the fortress stormed with 
extraordinary intrepidity, and given up to a thirty 
hours’ pillage and murder. Hero also were found 
a considerable quantity of artillery and provisions 
of every description. There remained some few 
tiiousaiicl prisoners, whom the genoral could not 
send off to Egypt, because he had not the ordinary 
means for escorting them, and whom he was by no 
means desirous to send back to swell the enemy’s 
ranks, Bonaparto decided upon a terrible mea- 
sure, and which is the only cruel act of his life. 
Trajispai’fced into a barbarous country, he had in- 
voluntarily adopted its manners : lie put to death 
in cold blood all the prisoners that remained. 
Tlio army performed with obedience, but witli a 
sort of horror, the execution that was ordered. It 
was while staying at Jaffa that our aoldiero caught 
the first infection of the plague, 

Bonaparte then advanced upon Saint-Jean- 
d’Acre, the ancient Ptolcinais, situated at the foot 
of Mount Carmel. It was the only place that 
could now offer a barrier to his progress. Syria 
was his, if be could carry this fol't^e^a. Tliere it 
was that Djezzar had intrenched himself with nil 
his wealth and a strong garrison. lie placed great 
rolianceupon the support of Sidney Smith, who was 
cruising off that coast, and who furnished iiim with 
engineers, artillerymen, and amniuiution. Besides, 
he was shortly to be relieved by the Turkish army 
collected in Syria, which was advancing from 
I)«'imascu3 to cross the Jordan. Bonaparte lost no 
time in making his attach on this fortress, in order 
to carry it, as he had done Jaffa, befoi’c it was 
reinforced with fresh troops, and beffjre the Eng- 
lish had time to complete its defences. The trenches 
were immediately opened. Unfortunately, the 
siege artillery, sent by sea from Alexandria, had 
been captured by Sidney Smith. All the siege and 
field-artillery the French possessed consisted of a. 
thirty-two pound carrouade, four twelve pounders, 
eight howitzers, and thirty or so of four pounders. 
The Prentih had no cannon-balls, but they devised 
a mode of procuniig them. They caused a few 
horsemen to make an appearance on the beach. 
Sidney Smith, on observing them, kept up a rolling 
fire from all the batteries; and the soldiers, to 
whom five sous were given for each ball, went about 
and collected them amidst the cannonade and 
amidst uiiivereal laughter. 

The trenches had been opened on the 30tli Ven- 
tdse (March 20). Sanson, general of engineers, 
in a night survey, thinking lie had come to tho 
' foot of tlie rampart, declared that it had neither 
, counterscarp or ditch, and it was therefore con- 
ceived'that all they had to do was to effect a mete 
breach, and then proceed to the assault On the 
6th Germinal (March 25), a breach was made, 
every Ihiug was ready for the assault, but they 
werd stopped by a counterscarp and a ditch. They 
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immediately set about niiniug. Tlio operation was 
carried on under the fire of all the ramparts, 
and of the fine artillery which Sidney Smith Inid 
taken from us. He had given Djezzar some ex- 
cellent English gunners, and Philippeaux, an emi- 
grant engineer officer of distinguished merit. The 
iTiine exploded on the 8th Germinal (March 23), 
aud carried away no more thaii a portion of the 
counterscarp. Tweuty-five grenadiers, headed by 
young Mailfy, went up to the assault. The Turks 
on seeing that brave olScev phice a ladder, were 
frightened ; but Mailly fell down dead. The gre- 
nadiers were then disheartened ; the Tories re- 
turned, two battalions which followed were re- 
ceived wiffi a tremendous fire; their commandant, 
Xangier, was Idlied, and the assault ouce more be- 
came a failure. 

Unfortunately for us, the place had just then re- 
ceived a reinforcement of several tliouband men, a 
great number of gunners wlio practised the Euro- 
pean mode of gunnery, aud immense supplies of 
ainmunUion. TJiis was a heavy siege to be carried 
on with thirteen thousand men, attd almost entirely 
destitute of urLillery. We had to open a new shait 
of a mine, ajid to commence another covered way, 
before we could blow up the entire counterscarp. 
It was now the 12th Germinal (April I), Ten 
days had we been occupied before tho foi’tress ; 
news arrived of tho advance of tlie grand Turk- 
ish array ; wo had now to carry on our works and 
to protect the siege, and all with no more than the 
array allotted to the expedition. The cumiuaudcr- 
i«-chief ordered tliat wo should woik without 
intermission at a fresh mine, and detached Klc- 
ber^s division towards the Jordan, in order to pre- 
vent its being crossed by the army coinhig from 
Bamiiscus. 

That army, composed of the hordes of the 
mountains of Naplouse, amounted to about twenty- 
five thousand men. Its main strength coubibted m 
upwards of twelve thousand Jiorse ; it Iiad an im- 
mense baggage train, and was commanded by 
Abdallah Pacha of Damascus, On the 15th Ger- 
minal (April 4), it crossed the Jordan at Jacob’s 
bridge. Jiuiot, with KMber’s advanced guard, 
five hundred strong at most, fell in witli the Turk- 
ish advanced guards on the road to Nazareth on 
the 19th (April 8); instead of retreating, he boldly 
dared the enemy, and formed a square, covered the 
field of battle with slain, and took five pair of 
colours. But being obliged to yield to numbers, 
ho fell back upon Kldber’s division. The latter 
was advancing, and was hastening its march to re- 
join Junot. Bonaparte apprised of the enemy’s 
force, detaclied himself with Bon’s division to sup- 
port Kliff)tii‘,and to fight a decisive battle. Djezzar 
actii]|; ill concert with the army that was coming 
to raise the siege, would have made a sally, but 
was so utterly repelled with our fire of grnpe shot, 
that he left our works covered with hia slain ; 
Bonaparte promptly commenced his march. 

Kleber had debouched with his division in the 
plains that extend at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
not far from the village of Fouli. He had con- 
ceived the idea of surprising the Turkish camp in 
tlie night, but had andved too late to be successful 
In the morning of tho 27th Germinal (April IC), 
he found the whole Turkish army in order of battle, 
i Fifteen thousand infantry ociupied the village of 
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FcniU, and more than twelve tliousaiid horse were 
drawn up in the plain. Kldber had scarcely three 
thousand infantry in square. The whoie of the 
enemy’s cavalry set itself in niotion and rushed 
upon ouv squares. Never had the French yet 
seeji so many horsemen prancing, charging, and 
in constant motion. They preserved their acctia- 
toined coolness, and receiving them at the muzzle 
of their guns with a terrible fire, at every charge 
prostrated a considerable number of their assail- 
ants. They had soon formed around themselves 
a rampart of men and horeea, and ehcltcred by 
this horrible breastwork, they were enabled to re- 
sist for six successive hours the utmost fury of 
their adversaries. At this moment Bonaparte de- 
bouched from Mount Thabor with Bon’a division ; 
he saw the plain covered with fire and smoke, and 
Kl^ber’a brave division, defending itself under a 
line of carcasses. He immediately formed tlie 
division which he had brought with him into two 
squares. These two squares advanced in such a 
manner as to form an equilateral triangle with 
KleT«»v’a division, and thus put the enemy between 
them. They marched on in silence, and without 
giving any sign of theii* approach till within a cer- 
tain distance ; Bonaparte then ordered a cannon 
to be suddenly fired, and immediately made bis 
appearance on the field of battle. A tremendous 
fire immediately discharged from the three points 
of this triangle assailed the Mamelukes who | 
were in the midst, made them whirl confusedly 
X'ound one another, and them take to flight in 
j a most disfu’derly manner in every direction. 

! Kldbor’s division, who gained spirits on witnessing 
this attack, rushed upon the village of Fouli, 
carried it at the point of the bayonet, and made 
a great carnage amoug the enemy. In a mo- 
ment the whole multitude vanished, and the plain 
was left covered with the slain. The Turkish 
camp, the pacha’s three tails, four hundred ca- 
mels, and an immense booty, became the prey of 
the French. 

Murat, posted on tlie banks of the Jordan, slew 
a great number of the fugitives. Bonaparte 
caused all the villages of the Naplousians to be 
burned. Six thousand French had destroyed that 
army which the inhabitants had said could no more 
be numbered than tks stan in the hemem and the 
mnds on the seashore. 

During this interval, there was no end to mining 
and countermining about the walls of St. Jean 
d’Acre. A ground turned upside down by the 
besiegers’ art was disputed inch by inch. The 
French had been six weeks before the place. They 
had made many assaults, driven back numerous 
sullies, and killed a great number of the enemy; 
but, in spite of their constantly maintaining the 
superiority, they sufi'ered losses in point of time 
and soldiers that could nqt be repaired. On the 
18th Floreal (May 7), there arrived in the port of 
Acre a reinforcement of twelve thousand men. 
Bonaparte, calculating that it would take them 
at least six hours to hmd, immediately ordered 
a twenty-four pounder to play against a con- 
siderable portion of wall j this was to the right 
of the point against which so many exertions had 
for some time been made. Night came, the 
breach was mounted, the enemy’s works carried 
and filled up, the guns spiked, and every body 


in the way slain. The French were at length 
masters of the place, when tho recently landed 
troops advanced in battle array and exhibited a 
tremendous mass. Rambaut, who commanded 
the first grenadiers who mounted to the assault, 
was killed Lannes was wounded. At that very 
moment the enemy made a sally, took tlte breach 
in rear, and cut off tlie retreat of the brave fellows 
who had made their way inaide the fortress; some 
conti'ived to make their way back ; others, taking 
a despemte resolution, fled to a mosque, intrenched 
themselves there, expended their last cartridges, 
and were prepared to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could, when Sidney Smith, affected by such 
bravery, caused a capitulation to be granted them. 
Meanwhile, tlie besieging troops marcliing upon the 
enemy', drove him back into the place after inflict- 
ing on him a frightful carnage, and taking from 
him eight hundred piisoiiers. Bonaparte, with a 
determination of spirit almost amounting to 
insanity, gave two clays’ rest to his troops, and on 
the 2lst {May 10), ordered another assault to be 
made. The men mounted with the same bravery 
as ever, scaled the breach but could not pass it, the 
army was there, guarding the place aud defending 
every street. The siege had to be abandoned. 

Two months had ela-psed while the army had 
; been before Acre; it had. sustained considerable 
I losses, and it would have been imprudent to expose 
it still further. The plague was in that city, and 
I the army had contracted the disorder at Jaffa. Tho 
proper time for landing the troops was at hand, 
and the news came of the arrival of n Turkish 
army near the mouth of tho Nile. If he still per- 
sisted in bis operations, Bonaparte would so far 
weaken himself as not to be able to repulse new 
enemies. The main point of his plan was effected, 
since he had destroyed the combination of hordes 
formed in Syria, and had reduced tho enemy in 
that quarter to abaolnte incapacity. As for tho 
brilliant part of those same plans, as for those 
vague and illusive hopes of conquests in the east, 
these he certainly must renounce. He made up his 
mind at last to raise the siege. But he regretted 
this so deeply, that notwithstanding liis subsequent 
uDpai'aUeled good fortune, he has been frequently 
heard, when speaking of Sidney Smith, to say ; 
"That man lost me my fortune,” The Druses, 
who during the siege had supplied the array as well 
as all the tribes hostile to the Porte, received the 
intelligence of Bonapni’te’s retreat with despair. 

Bonaparte had commenced the siege on the 30th 
Ventose {March 20), he raised the siege on the 1st 
Prairial {May 20th), and it had occupied him for 
two months. Before quitting Saint-Jean d’Acre, 
he determined to leave an awful memorial of his 
expedition ; he overwhelmed the town with his 
fire and left it almost reduced to ashes. He 
wended his way back by the desert. By the can- 
nonade, h.ardahip, and disease, he had lost nearly 
one third of his force, that is, about four thousand 
men. He earned away" twelve hundred wounded. 
He now put himself in inarching order once more 
to traverse the desert. He ravaged the whole 
country as he went along, and impressed it with 
the greatest feeling of terror, and arrived at Jaffa, 
he blew up the fortifications. There was an hospital 
in that town for the soldiers infected with tho 
plague. To talte them with him was impossible: 
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if they were left hehiiid, they would be exposed to 
inevitable death, either by the disease, or by 
famine, or by tlie cruelty of the enemy. Accord- 
ingly Bonaparte told Desgenettes, the physician, 
that it would be much more Immaiie to give them 
opium than to continue their existence, to which 
that physician made this noble reply: “My pro- 
fession is to cure, not to destroy them.** Opium 
was not administered, and this circumstance served 
to give rise to an unworthy, but now universally 
repudiated caUnnny. 

Bonaparte at length reached Egypt after an ex- 
pedition of nearly three months. It was high time 
for liim to return. The spirit of insurrection had 
spread throughout the whole Delta. An impostor 
calling liiiusclf the angel El-Mohdhy, who gave out 
that he was invulnerable, and that ho would drive 
out the French by merely raising a dusty had col- 
lected some thousand insurgents. Tlie agents of 
the Mamelukes gave him their assistance ; and 
he had taken Damanhour and slaughtered tho gar- 
rison. Bonaparte sent a detachment, which dis- 
persed the insurgents, and killed the invulnerable 
angel. The disorder had spread to the differ- 
ent provinces of the Delta. His presence pro- 
duced every where submission and tranquillity. He 
gave orders for magnificent festivities at Cairo to 
ci'lubrato his triumphs in Syria. He didnot openly 
allude to that part of his plans which had been 
foiled, but hebnasted, and justly, of tho numerous ac- 
tions fought in Syria, of the glorious battle of Mount 
Thabor, and of the terrible vengeance that he had 
wreaked ou Djezzav. He issued fresh proclama- 
tions to the inhabitants, in which he assured them 
that he was acquainted with their inmost thoughts, 
and knew their plans the moment they were formed. 
They gave implicit belief to these strange asser- 
tions of sultan Kebir, and actually believed that he 
well knew their secret intentions. Bonaparte had 
to curb not only the inhabitants, but his own gene- 
rals and tho army itself, A deep' discontent per- 
vaded it. This discontent proceeded neither fi^om 
fatigue or from danger, still less- from privations, 
for the army wanted nothing, but from that fond- 
ness for his own country which follows the French- 
man go whore he will. An entire year had been 
spent in Egypt, and for nearly six months, they 
had received no news whatever from France. No 
ship had been able to reach them ; a settled feeling 
of melancholy preyed upon every heart. There was 
scarcely a day passed but officers and generals were 
asking for leave of absence in order to get back to 
Europe. Bonaparte seldom' granted it, or if he did, 
accompanied it with expressions that were felt as 
a disgrace. Berthicr himself, his faithful Bcrthier, 
melancholy from the effect of a long-standing matri- 
monial engagomeut, solicited permission to revisit 
Italy, On the second occasion he was ashamed of 
his weakness, and declined going. At one time 
tho army had formed the plan of carrying off its 
colours from Cairo and marching to Alexandria, 
for the purpose of embarking. But it went no 
further than the intention, and durst not oppose its 
general. ]ponaparte*B lieutenants, who all set tlie 
example of murmuring, were silent in his pre- 
sence, and submitted themselves to his supre- 
macy. He more than once had high words with 
Kldber. The ill-temper of the latter was not 
the consequence of any disheartened feeling, but 


from his usual peuvi.slineaa. They wero always 
reconciled, for Bomqmrtc admired tho great soul 
of Kldber, and Kldber was fully per.suaded by the 
genius of Bonaparte, 

It was now Prairial (June). The same ignor- 
ance prevailed in the army as to what was going 
on in Europe, and the unhappiness to which France 
was subject. All they knew was, that the conti- 
nent was in a state of real confusion, and that a 
new war was inevitable. Bonaparte impatiently 
waited for further particulars, that he might make 
up his mind as to tho course he would pursue, and 
return, if it were required, to the scene of liia 
early exploits. But before he did so, he wanted 
to destroy the second Turkish army, collected at 
Rhodes, the very speedy landing of which was 
announced* 

This army, put on board numerous transports, 
and convoyed by Sidney Smith’s squadron, appeared 
on the 23rd Mes&idor (July 11) in sight of Alex- 
andria, and anchored at Aboulcir in the same road 
where our squadron had been destroyed. The 
place fixed upon by the English for their landing 
was the peninsula which defends this road, and 
which bears the same name. This narrow penin- 
sula runs out between the sea and Lake Madich, 
and has a fort at its extremity. Bonaparte had 
ordered Marmont, who commanded at Alexandria, 
to improve the defences of the fort, and to destroy 
the vilLage of Aboulcir, situated around it, But, in- 
stead of destroying the village, they thought it better 
to keep iho place in order to lodge the soldiers 
there; and it had merely been surrounded by a 
redoubt to protect it on the land side. But the re- 
doubt not joiuiug on both bides the sea, did not 
present the appearance of a close work, and put 
the fort on the same footing as a simple fiold-work. 
The Turks, in fact, landed with great boldness, 
attacked the intrenchments sword in liarn], carried 
them, and made theraBelves musters of the village 
of Aboulcir, putting the garrison to the sword. 
The village being taken, the fort could no longer 
hold out, .and it was obliged to surrender. Mar- 
mont, who commanded at Alexandria, liad issued 
forth at the head of twelve hundred men to hasten 
to the assistance of the troops at Aboulcir. But 
learning that the Turks had landed in considerable 
numbers, he durst not attempt to drive them into 
the sea by a bold attack. He returned to Alexan- 
dria, and left them to quietly take up their posi- 
tloiiion the peninsula of Aboulcir. 

The Turks amounted to nearly eighteen thou- 
sand infantry. These were not the nhaemble Fel- 
lahs who had composed the infantry of the Mame- 
lukes; these were brave janizaries, carrying a 
musket without bayonet, slinging it at tlieir back 
after firing, and rushing pistol and sword in hand 
upon the enemy. They had a numerous and well- 
served artillery, and were under the direction of ' 
English officers. They had no cavalry, for they 
had not brought more than three hundred horses; 
but they e^iected Murad Bey, who was to leave 
Upper Egypt, proceed along the desert, cross the 
I oases, and throw himself into Abouku’ with two or 
I three thousand Mamelukes. 

.When Bonaparte was informed of the particu- 
lars of the landing, he left Cairo instantly, and 
made from that city to Alexandria one of those 
extraordinary marches of which he had given so 
3 I 
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nmiiy iiifftaiioes ill lUly. Hu took witli liim the flivi- 
aions of Lanuea, Dmi, unJ Miii-at. He had orderqd 
Dcsiiix to evacuuUe Upper Egyijt, and ICldber iind 
lldgnier, who were in the Delta, to bring them- 
selves nearer Alioukir. He had chosen the point 
of Birket, midway between Alexandria and Ahoxi- 
kir, in order to conceiurato his forces thither, and 
to manamvre accurdiiig to circumstaneea. Ho was 
very fearful lest an English army had landed with 
the Turks. 

Murad Bey, according to the plan settled wltli 
Mustapha Pacha, had tried a descent into Lower 
Egypt; but being met and beaten by Murat, he had 
been obliged to regain the desert. Tliere was now no- 
thing left but tiio TurUisb army to fight, destitute 
as it was of cavalry, but yet encamped behind in- 
trenchmouta, and disposed to stand its ground 
there with its usnai portiimoity. Bonaparte, after 
inspecting Alexandria and the admirable works 
executed by oolimcl Cretin, and after reprimanding 
Marmont, hia lieutenant, who had not d.ared to 
attack the Turlts at the moment of landing, left 
Alexandria on the 6th 'i’hermidor (July 24). Next 
day, the 7th, kc was at tiie entrance of the penin- 
sula. Ilia plan was to enolosa the TurUisli array 
by iiitrenchments, and to await the arrival of all 
ills divksions, for all ho had with liiin were no more 
than the divisions of Lannes, Bon, and Murat, 
about six thousand men. But on observing the 
arrangements made by the Turks, he altered Ills 
iiUeutions, and resolved to attack them immedi- 
ately, hoping to enclose them in the village of 
Abcukir, and to overwhelm them with bombs and 
liowitzera. 

The Turks occupied the furthest end of the 
peninsula, which is very narrow. They were 
covered by two lines of intrenehments. Half a 
league in advance of the vilhigo of Aboukir, where 
their camp was, they had occupied two round 
sand-hills, supported the one on tile ooa, tlie other 
on Lake Madieli, and thus forming their riglit and 
left. In the centre of these two hillocks was a 
village, wliicli tliey had lilcewise kept. They had 
one thousand men on the hillock to the right, two 
tlioiusand on the hillock to tlie left, and tliree or 
four thousand men in tlie vill.ige. SuqIi was their 
first line. The second was at tlie village of Abou- 
kir itself. It consisted of tlie redoubt constructed 
by the Frencli, and was connected vvitli tlie sea by 
two trendies. It was tliere tliat they had sta- 
tioned their principal camp aud the bulk of tbeir 
forces. 

Bonaparte made bis arrangements with his usual 
proiijpfltude and decision. He ordered geiioi-al 
Bestaiiig, witli some battalions, to march to the 
hill on the left, where the one thousand Turks 
were posted ; Lannes to march to that on the 
rigid, wliere tlie two thousand others were; and 
Murat, who was at tlie centre, to make the cavalry 
file on tlie rear of the two hillocks. Tliese arrange- 
niems were executed with gi’eat precision. Des- 
taing marched to tlie liillock on the left, and boldly 
climbed it; Murat contrived to get at its rear 
by a troop of cavalry. The Turks, when they 
saw this, abandoned their post, fell in with 
the cavalry, which out tliem in pieces, and 
drove them into the sea, into which tliey chose 
I rather to throw themselves tlian to surrender, 

[ t^lie aauie Pperatiou was executed on the riglit. 


Laiiiios attaclicd the two tliou.siiiiil Manicliilioa, 
Murat got at their rear ; iiiid they were in like 
maimer cut to pieces and driven into tlie sea. 
Bestaiiig and Laniios then niovcd towards tlie 
centre, formed by a village, and attaclierl it 
in front. The Turlts tliere defended llicinsclvcs 
bravely, relying upon assistance from tiio second 
line. A column in fact was detached fnmi tlie ciiiiip 
of Aboukir; hut Murat, vvlio liiui already filed upon 
tlie rear of the village, cut tlii.-! ooluinii in pieces, 
and drove it hack into Aboukir. Destaiiig’s in- 
fantry and tliat of Lannes entored tile village at the 
cliarge step, driving tlie Turks out of it, who wore 
driven in all directions, and wlio obstinately refus- 
ing to siiiTCuder, had no other retreat than the sea, 
wlierein tliey were drowned. 

Already four to five tliousand had perlslied in 
this mamier. The first line was carried ; Bona- 
parte’s object was acciniiphshed, and now, ciicleslng 
the Turks in Aboukir, he could bombard tliem 
while waiting for the arrival of Kleber and Rdg- 
nier. But lie desired to make the most of his suc- 
cess, and to complete his victory that very moment. 
After giving his troops a little breathing time, ho 
marched upon tlie second line. Thu division inuler 
Laiuiase, wliicli had been left us a re.serve, supported 
Lannes and Bestaiiig. Tliercdouht which covcrcil 
Aboukir was difficult to carry; it liad witliiii it niiiu 
or ten tliousand Turks. Oil the riglit, a trench 
joined it to the sea; ou the left, another trench' 
brouglit it further out; but was not eontinuod cjiiite 
to Lake Madieh. The open space was oooiiiiieil by 
the enemy, and swept by the fire of nunieroiis gun- 
boats. Bonaparte, having acoiistomed liis soldiers 
to defy the most {uniiidable obsliiclcs, sent ilium 
upon tiic enemy’s position, His divisions of in- 
fantry nmrclied upon the front and the right of tlie 
redoubt. Tlie aiv.airy, cuncealed in a wood of 
palm-trees, had to niiilie the attack on the left, and 
tlien to cross, under tlie fire of tiio guii-hoats, tliu 
open space between tlic redoubt and Lakes Miidick. 
The charge whs made; Lannes and Bestaiiig urged 
forward their brave infanti-y. The 32nd ninrelied 
witli tlieir pieces on tlieir arms towards tlie in- 
trenchments, and the IBth got at the rear of the 
intreneiimeuts on the e.xtreme riglit. Tlio enemy, 
without wailing for them, advanced to meet them. 
Tliey fought liaiid to hand. The Turkish soldiers, 
liaving fired their pieee.s and their two pistols, drew 
tlieir flashing sabres. They endeavoured to grasp 
the bayonets, hut received them in tlieir flanks 
before tliey could lay liold of them. Thus a great 
slaughter toolt place in the iiitreiicliments. The 
16th was ou the point of getting into the redoubt, 
wlien a tremendous lire of artillery repulsed it, and 
sent it back to tlie foot of tlie works. The gallant 
Leturcq foil ^vloriously, by desiring to he the last 
to retire; Fngieres lost an arm. Murat on his part 
Imd advanced with his oavalr.y, witli a view to clear 
the space between the fire of tlie redoubt and Lake 
Miulieh. ‘Several times he liad daslied forward, 
and had turned back the enemy; but taken between 
the two fires of the redoubt, aud that of the gun- 
boats, he had been obliged to fall back on our rear. 
Some of his horse-soldiers had advanced to the 
very ditches of the redoubt. The efforts of so 
many hrave.fellows appeared likely to be utterly 
unavailahie. Bonaparte looked coolly on this car- 
nage, waiting for a favourable rnoinen t to return to 
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the charge. Fertiinattsly the Turha, tis they usually 
did, quitted the intrencliments for the purpose of 
cutting off the heads of the slain, Bonaparte seized 
this (>))pi)rtunity, lauiiclicd forth two battalions, one 
of the 22nd, the other of tlio G9th, which marched 
upon the intreiichmcnta and carried them. On the 
riglit, the 18th also took advautnge of this oppor- 
tunity, and entered the redoubt. Murat, on his side, 
ordered a fresh charge. One of his divlaiona 
of ctivalry traversed that most exposed space 
between tlie intrencliraents and the lake, and 
made his way into the village of Ahoukir. 
The Turks, affrighted, fled oil all sides, and a 
Iiori'ible slaughter of them ensued. They were 
pressed by the point of the bayonet and driven 
into the sea. Murat, at the head of his horse, 
penetrated into the camp of Muatapha Pacha. 
The latter, in a fit of despair, snatched up a pistol 
and fired it at Murat, whom he wounded slightly. 
Murat struck off two of his fingers, and sent him 
prisoner to Bonaparte. Such of the Turks as were 
not killed or drowned retired into the fort of 
Ahoukir. 

More than twelve thousand corpses were floating 
in Aboukir bay, which not long ago had been 
covered by the bodies of our seamen. Two or 
three thousand had perislied by the fire or by the 
sword. The rest, euclosed by the fort, had nothing 
to rely upon save the clemoncy of tho conqueror. 
Such was that extraordinary buttle, iu which, for 
the first timo perhaps in the history of war, a hos- 
tile army was entirely destroyed. It was on this 
occasion that Kldbcr, arriving towards the close of 
the day, clasped Bimapurto round the waist, and 
exclaimed *. General, you are as great as the 
world itself I” 

Thus, either by the expedition to Syria, or by 
the battle of Aboukir, Bgypt was freed, at least 
for the time, from tlie forces of the Porte, The 
state of the French army might be considered as 
very encouraging. After all the losses which it 
had sustained, it still numbered about twenty-five 
thousand men, the bravest and the best officered 
in the world. Every day would induce a more 
cordial feeling between the army and the inhabit- 
ants, and would confirm its position, Bonaparte 
had been there a whole year s arrived in summer 
before the rising of the Nile, he had employed the 
first moments in gaining possession of Alexandria 
and the capital, which he had secured by the 
battle of the Pyramids. After the rising of the 
^Yat6r and in autumn, he had completed the con- 
quest of the Delta, and confided that of Upper 
Egypt to Desaix. In winter he had undertaken 
the expedition to Syria, and destroyed Djezzar^s 
Turkish army at Mount Tabor. lie had now, in 
summer, just destroyed the second hrmy of the 
Porte at Aboukir. Thus the time bad been occu- 
pied in the best manner po.s8ible ; and while vic- 
tory abandoned in Europe the banners of France, 
she remained faithful to them in Africa and in 
Asia. The tri-coloured flag waved triumphant over 
the Nile and the Jordan, even over the places 
from whence the Chiistian religion had issued to 
spread its influence over the world. 

Bonaparte as yet knew not what was going on 
in France. None of the despatches from the 
directory or from hie brothers had ever reached 
him: he waa in a state of the most anxious suspense. 


With a view to obtain some inteUigcnco, lie ordered 
brigs to cruise about with orders to stop allinerchaiit- 
meii, and to procure from them some information 
as to the events which were taking place in Europe. 
He sent to the Turkish fleet an officer to parley, 
who under the pretext of negoeiating an exchange 
of prisoners, was to do his be&t to procure intelli- 
gence of some description or other. Sidney Smiih 
detained tliis officer, treated him exceedingly well, 
and perceiving that Bonujiarte was ignoraut of the 
calamities that had be'?alleii France, gratified a 
malicious pleasure by sending him an entire file of 
newspapers. The inessengerieUirned and delivered 
the packet to Bonaparte. The latter spent the 
whole night in devolving the contents of those 
papers, and informing himself of what was passing 
in his own country. No sooner did he know than 
he made up his mind what to du : ho resolved to 
sail secretly for Europe, and to attempt the passage 
at the risk of being captured on tho vvay by the 
English cruisers. He sent for rear-admiral Gau- 
theaume, and gave him orders to got the Muiron 
and the Carrh'e frigates ready for sea. He com- 
municated his intentions to no one, and he hastened 
to Cairo to make all his aiTangemeiUa, drew up a 
long set of instructions for Kldber, with whom he 
purposed to leave the command of the army, and 
set out on his return to Aloxiiudria without losing 
an instant. 

On the 3rd Fructidor (August 22), taking with 
him Berthier, Laniies, Murat, Andreussy, Marmunt, 
Bertliollct, and Monge, and escorted by some of 
his guides, he repaired to an open and e.xposed 
but retired part of tho coast. Suine boats hud 
been got ready; they stepped into them, and went 
on board tho Muiron and Currhya frigates. These 
were accompanitid by La Remnch and La Fortune 
xebecs*. They instantly set sail, so that by day- 
light they might be out of sight of the English 
cruisers. Unfovtunatoly it fell calm; groat anxiety 
being felt lest they should be surprised, it was 
proposed to return to Alexandria; Bonaparte would 
not consent to this. quiet,” .s.iid he, “we 

shall give them tho go by.” Like Ctesar, ho relied 
upon his good fortunef. 

This was not, as it has been called, a cowardly 
flight, for he Left a victorious army, to defy dangers 
of every description; and the most horrible ot all, 
iinprisomnent in London. It was one of those 
rash acts by which men of inordinate ambition 
tempt Heaven, and to which they afterwords owe 
that unbounded confidence, which alternately ele- 
vates and hurls tliem from their exalted state. 

While the fat© oi sucli a man as this was thus 
committed to the chances of the winds or of a 
meeting with the enemy, victory waited ou our ban- 
ners iu Europe, and the republic extricated itself 
by a sublime effort from the penis to which we 
have lust .seen her exposed. jVhissena was all the 
I time on the line of the Limmat, deferring tho 
moment of resuming the offensive. The army 
of Italy, after losing the battle of Novi, had 
dispersed itself in the Apeimiues. Fortunately, 
Suwarrow secured no greater advantages by 

* A veBBel used on the Moditerranean, pointed at both' 
ends, with three maAtSi and impelled by sails and oarh. 
T^aiw. 

t Cseaarem vehia et fortunam ejus. Tram. 
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the vietofy of Novi thtvn ho did hy the hattle of 
the Trobbia, oud lost iu Piedmont that time of 
which France was making use in prepainng her- 
self. At this inomeritj the anlic council, as incon- 
stant in ita seheines as the directory had been, 
devised a plan which could not fail to change the 
aspect of events, Tlso aulio council was jealous 
of the authority that Siwarrow had wanted to 
exei’clsc in Italy, and observed with vexation tliat 
this geiiera.1 had written to the king of Sardinia, 
to recall him to hia doinituous. The auHc council 
liad its own views upon Piedmont, and was on the 
stretch to detach the old marshal from that coun- 
try. Besides all this, the Russians and the Aus- 
trians were not on the best terms with each other; 
and all these reasons put together made the aulic 
council effect a complete change in the distribution 
of the troops upon the line of operation. Tlie 
Russians were intermixed with the Austrians on 
the two theatres of the war. Korsakow was ope- 
rEiting in Switzerland with the archdiiko Charles, 
and SuwaiTow with Mdiua in Italy. The aulic 
council were for transferring the archduke to the 
Rhine, and Suwarrow to Switzerland. In this 
manner the two Russian armies would both of them 
have to conduct their operations in Switzerland. 
The Austrians would have to act by themselves on 
the Rhine ; and they would also have to solely con- 
duct their operations in Italy, where they were to 
be soon reinforced by a new army, provided to 
supply the deficiency left by Suwarrow. The 
j aulio council assigned as a reason for this change, 
that it was more expedient to let the troops of 
each nation fight together; that the Russians 
would fii^d in Switzerland a temperature more 
analogous to their own climate, and that the move- 
ment of the archduke Charles to the Rhine would 
assist the expedition to Holland. England could 
not fail to approve of this plan, for sho entertained 
great expectations on this head as well aain respect 
of the expedition to Holland, and also upon the pre- 
sence of the archduke on the Rhine, and she was 
not sorry that the Russians, who had already 
entered Corfu, with the intent to seize Malta, should 
be sent off to a distance from Genoa. 

This shifting and changing, executed before 
Massdua’s eyes, was extremely dangerous, and 
besides, it transferreJ the Russians to a theatre of 
war not ao suitable to their habits. These soldiers, 
accustomed to charge in the plain and with the 
bayonet, were not expert in the use of the musket, 
nor, what is particularly desirable iu mountain 
warfare, expert sharpshooters. The aulic council, 
acting in the very spirit of cabinets, postponed politi- 
cal reasons to military considerations, forbade its 
generals to urgeasingle objection, and issued orders 
tor tho strict execution of this plan in tho middle 
of Fructidor (the latter end of August). 

We have alreaily described the conffguration of 
the theatre of war*, and the mode in which the ar- 
mies wore distributed therein, and the waters 

* TiYith every desire to make myself fully understood, I 
hardly expect to make the reader comprehend the details I 
am about to relate, if he doca not place before him while 
reading this, some map, no matter whether it be very 
riiTished ov not. However, these events are so extraordi- 
nary, and. havfe in so absolute a Tnanner been the means of 
saving France, that I consider them worthy of forming part 
of tlie pceseixt hiatory. _ The most imperfect map of Swlt- 


tlie Rhine, and Sii- 1799. 
wai row’s inaieh Into Aug. Sept. 
Switzerland. (Fructidor.) 


issuing from the High Alps, and sometimes running 
ill the form of rivers, and at other.s collected in the 
form of lakes, presented rUiVeront lines one with 
another, commencing on the right, against «a great 
chain of mountains, and ending on the left in that 
great river which separates Gcririauy from France. 
The two principal rivers were llioso of the Rhine 
and the Limmab. Massi^na, compelled to abandon 
that of tlio Rliine, had fallen back upon that of t)ie 
Limniat. He had even been compelled to retire a 
little behind the latter, and to support himself upon 
the Albis. The line of the Limmat did not tho less 
separate the two annies. This line was composed 
of the Linth, which rises among the High Alps in 
the canton of Glarls, and then falls into the Lake 
of Zurich; of the Limmat, which issues from that 
very lake, and falls into the Aar in tho neighbour- 
hood of Brligg, The archduke Charles was behind 
the Limmat, from Briigg to Zurich. Korsakow was 
behind the Lake of Zurich, waiting till a posi- 
tion was assigned him. Hotzo was keeping the 
Linth. 

According to the plan agreed upon, the position 
of the arcliduke, whose appointment had been for 
the Rhino, was to be taken behind the Limmat by 
Korsakow. Hotzo was to remain upon tho Linth, 
with the Austrian corps of Voralberg, so as to assist 
Suwarrow on his march from Italy. The question 
was, what route should Suwarrow take. He had to 
cross tho mountains, and mipht follow on© or the 
other of the lines which intersect Switzerland. 
Should he prefer making his way by the valley of 
the Rliine, he might, by crossing the Sphigen, get 
to Corre to the upper Rhine, and there form las 
junction with Hotze. It had been calculated that 
he might get thither about tho 26th of September 
(3rd Venddmiaire, year VIII.) This movement 
would possess tho advantage of being concluctod at 
a great distance from, and entirely out of the reach 
of the French, and thus of ensuring its independ- 
ence of any accident. Suwarrow might with equal 
propriety take another route, and instead of follow- 
ing the lino of the EJiine, enter the valley of the 
Reuse by the Saint-Gotinu’d, and debouch by 
Schwytz behind the line of tlic Linth, occupied by 
the French. This march had the advantage of 
bringing him upon the back of the enemy’s line; 
but in that case he would have to cross the Saint- 
I Gothard, occupied by Lecoiirbe; it would be neces- 
sary also to prepare a movement of Hotze beyond 
I the Linth, that he might be able to assist the army 
, coming from the Saint-Gothard; in order to second 
I this movement, there would have to be made an 
I attack upon the Limmat; in one word, a general 
i operation on the whole line, with a hai’moiiy and 
precision so seldom attained, when acting at such 
great distances and in such numerous detachments. 
This plan, which the Russians cast upon the Aus- 
trians, and the Austrians fling back upon the 
Russians, was nevertheless preferred. Conse- 
quently a general attack on the whole line was 
ordered for the latter end of September. At the 
moment when Suwarrow should debouch from the 
Saint-Gothard into the valley of the Reuss, Korea- 
kow was to make his attack below the Lake of 
Zurich, that is, along the Limmat, and Hotze above 

lerland will be quite sufficient to enable the reader to 
undeiatand at a glance the scene of the o\>esat\ona. 
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the lake and along the Linth. Two of Hotzo’s Jieu* Switzerland, than to have kept him away; if, 
tenants, Linken and JeDachichj were to make their therefore, instead of leaving Lecourbe to fight in 
way into the canton of Glaria, as far as Schwytz, vain at the Saint-Gotliard against Suwarrow, 
and assist SuwaiTOw. The general junction once Maas<fna had joined him with Soul t, lie would have 
effected, the troops assembled in Switzerland been in a far better condition to overwhelm Hotze 
would amount to eighty thousand men. Snwar- and to ci’osa the Linth. At any rate, as the result 
row ^Yaa coming up with eighteen thousand; Hotze obtained was as great as could he wished, this uni- 
had twenty-five, Kor&akow thirty. This latter had madversion upon Mass^na’s conduct baa been made 
in reserve the division of Condd and some thou- strictly with regard to rules of art. 
sand Bavarians. But, before the junction could The Limmat issues from the Lake of Zurich at 
be effected, thirty thousand under Korsakow, and Zurich itself, and divides the town into two parts; 
twenty-five thousand under liotzo, that is to say, in conformity with the plan concerted with Hotze 
fifty-five thousand, would find themselves exposed and SuwaiTow, Koraakow made his arrangements 
to the attacks of Massdna’a entire army. for attacking Massdna, and fur this puvjidso he had 

In point of fact, tlie moment when the archduke transferred the mass of liis forces to that part of 
Charles was quitting the Limmat, and before Suwar- Zurich which is in advance of the Limmat. lie had 
row had yet crossed the Alps, was too favourable for left no more than three battalions at Kloster-Fnlu’, 
Maesena to let pass, and not shake oft' tlie inaction to guard a point where the Limmat is more accea- 
which had cost him so much animadversion. His sible: he had sent off Duvasof with a division in the 
army had been increased by the reinforcements direcliou of the point where the Limmat flows into 
which it hadreceived toabout seventy-five thousand the Aar, to watcli that quarter, but his main body, 
men; but it had to extend itself from Saiiit-Gothard at least eighteen thousand strong, was in advance 
to Bale, an immense line to cover. Lecourbe, of the river, in a commanding situation, 
forming his right, and having Gudin and Molitor It was upon this state of tilings that Mass^na 
under hia command, guarded the Sainfc-Gothard, founded his plan. _ He resolved to mask rather 
the valley of the Reuss, and the Upper Linth, with tiian attack tlie point of Zurich, where Korsakow 
twelve or thirteen thousand men. Soult, with ten had collected the mass of his forces ; next, Vrith a 
thousand, necupiod Lilith up the point where it considei’able portion of liie troops, to attempt the 
flows into the Luke of Zurich, Maasdua, with the passage of the Limmat at Kloster-Falir, a point 
divisions under the coiuinand of Mortier, Klein, but weakly defended. The passage effected, ha 
Lorge, and Meanard, forming a total of thirty-seven purposed that this division should go up alon^ the 
thou.sand men, was in fiNUit of the Limmat, from Limmat on the opposite banli, so as to station itself 
Zurich to Briigg, Thuveau’s division, nine thou- on the rear of Zurich. He then intended to attack 
sand strong, and Cliabmn’a division, of eight thou- Korsakow on both banks, and to keep him shut up 
sand, guarded, one the Valais and the other the in Zuricli itself. Tlie most important consequences 
environs of Bale. might he the result of these arrangements. 

Massdna, though iuferior in force, had the ad- Mortier, with his division, which was eight 
vantage of being able to concenti’ate hie principal thousand strong, and occupied the right of this 
mass on the ebsontial point. Thus he had in front field of battle, was sent off to Zurich. The object 
of the Limmat tliirty-soven thousand men whom was first to keep off and next to attack the Itusaian 
ho could launch against Korsakow, The latter mass. Klein, with his division, consisting of ten thou- 
had recently diminished his strength by four sand men, was to be placed at Altstetten, between 
tliousand men sent as a reinforcement to Hotze the point of Zurich and that of Kloster-Fahr, wl\er6 
behind the Lake of Zurich, which reduced it to the passage was to be attempted. This division 
twenty-six thousand. Condd*s division and the Bava- would be thus able either to proceed befoi’e Zurich 
ri;ins,nho wereto avail Korsakow naareserve, were and assist Mortier against the Russian mass, or 
still far behind Scliaffluiusen. Massenawas there- hnaten to the point of crossing, assuming that sup- 
I fore in a situation of launching forth thirty-seven port wag required. This division comprised four 
! thousand men against twenty-six tliousand. Kor- thousand grenadiers and a reserve of superb 
sakow beaten, ho could then turn against Hotze, cavalry. The divisdon under Lorge, with part of 
and then putting both to the rout, perhaps destroy- the division under Mesnard, were to effect the paa- 
! ing them, overwhelm SuwaiTow, on his coming into sage at Kloater-Fabr. This mass comprehended 
Switzerland with the expectation of fludiug the neaidy fifteen thousand men. Tlie remainder of 
enemy in that quarter reduced, or at least con- Mesnard’a division had to malce liostile denionstra- 
fined within its line. tiona on the Lower Limmat, to deceive and detain 

Massons, apprized of the enemy’s plans, ar- Burasof. 
ranged his general attack for one day in advance. These arrangements, which have been universally 
and fixed it for the 3rd Venddmiaira (September 25, adniii'ed by military critics, were carried into execu- 
1790). Ever since he liad retired to the A]biB,afew tion at five in the morning of the 3rd Vendemiaire 
paces beyond the Limmat, the corn’s© of that river year VIII. (September 26, 1799.) The preparations 
belonged to the enemy ; he would have to lake it for the passage had been made near the village of 
from the enemy by effecting a passage across; this Bietikon, with extraordinary caution and secrecy, 
was what he proposed to effect with hia thirty- Boats had been dragged to the spot by hand, imd 
seven thousand men. While he was about con- concealed in the woods. Very early in the morning 
ducting hia operations below the Lalw of Zurich, they were afloat, and the troops drawn up in silence 
he directed Soult |o operate above it, and to cross on the bank. General Foy, since distinguished as 
the Lintli that same day. Military critics have a public speaker, commanded the artillery in this 
considered Massena to blame in one instance ; he ever memorable battle ; he aiTanged several 
should, they say, have rather drawn Suwarrow into batteries in such a manner aa to protect the pas- 
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sai^o. Six hmiflred men boldly embarked, and 
veivebed tUo op\M)aite bank. They rwshod immedi- 
ately upfui tlic enemy’s riflemen and disporaed 
them. ICorsakow had posted three battalions, with 
cannon, on the elevated plain (ja/aieau) of Kloater- 
Falu’. Our artillery, more aldlfully directed, soon 
silenced the fire of the Rnaaian artillery, and pro- 
tected the successive passage of our advanced 
guard. When general Gnzaii had united a suffi- 
cient reinforcement with the six hundred men who 
had first crossed, ho march<fd upon the three Rus- 
sian battalions guarding Kloster-Fahr. Tlieaehad 
posted themselves hi a wood, and made a most 
gallant defence. Gazan Burrounded them, and was 
obliged to kill them almost to the last man before 
ho could dislodge them. These three battalions 
being destroyed, a bridge was thrown across. The 
remainder of Lorge’s division and jjart of Mos- 
iiard’s passed the Liinmat. Fifteen thousand men 
were now beyond the river. Bontemp’s brigade 
was placed at Rcgcnsdorf, to confront against 
Duraaof, if he .should attempt to ascend the Lower 
Lirumab. The bulk of the troops, directed by 
Oudinot, chief of the staff, inarched up the Limmat, 
for the purpose of proceeding to the rear of Zuriclu 

This part of the operation being accomplished, 
MassCna rotmnied to the other side of the Limmat, 
to Superintfc'nd the movement of bis wings. To- 
wards the Lower Limmat, Mesnard had so com- 
pletely deceived Durasof by his demonstrations, 
that tlie hitter had posted himself upon the bank 
and opened all his firo on the right. Mortier had 
advanced upnii Zurich by Wollisliofc'n, but he had 
fallen in with Koraalcaw'a main body, posted, as we 
have seen, in the advance of the Liinmat, and had 
been obliged to fall back. Mnssdna comiug up at 
that moment, despatched Klein’s division, which 
was at Altatetten. Humbert, at the head of his 
four thousand grenadiers, marched to Zurich 
and restored the flght. Mortier renewed his 
attacks, and tlius the French succeeded in enclosing 
the Russians in Zurich. 

Meanwhile, Korsakow, mortified at heaving can- 
non in his rear, transferred several battalions to the 
other side of the Limmat; but tliis inefficient relief 
had proved useless. Oudinot, with his fifteen thou- 
sand men, cniitinited to a&ceiid the Limmat. He had 
taken the little camp placed at Hung; he had also 
taken the heights which are in the rear of Zurich, 
and possessed himseif of tiie liigh road to Winter- 
thur, which afTorda an outlet into Germany, and was 
the only one by which the Russians could retreat. 

The battle was almost over, and moat important 
results were to be the consequence of the next day's 
proceedings. The Russians were pent up in Zurich; 
Maaadna hadmoved fifteen thousand men upon their 
rear by means of the passage of Kloster-Fahr, 
and placed eighteen thousand in their front. He 
could scarcely fail of making them experience a re- 
verse. Tthad been conceived that, instead ofleaving 
Klein’s division before Zurich, he should have sqnt 
it by Kloster-Fahr, to the rear of that town, to in- 
tercept completely the road to Winterthur. But 
he was apprehensive lest if Mortier were left 
with eight thousand men only, Korsakow might 
rush upon his division and drive him into the 
Linth. Korsakow, it is true, would have fallen 
la with Soult and Lecourbe; but he might also 
have met with Suwarrow coming from Italy, 

and no one knows what Tuight have resulted from 
tills singular combination. ' 

Korsiikow had at last become fully sensible of 
his position, and had moved liia troops into thu 
other part of Zurich behind the Limmat. Durasof, 
on the Lower Linmiiit, on hearing of the pas- 
sage, had stolen away; and avoiding Bontemp’a 
brigade by a circuit, had regained the road to Win- 
terthur. Next clay, the 4th Vendemiaire (Septeinbor 
2fi), the battle woiilcl certainly be most obstinately 
contested, since the Russians were clDterniinecl to 
cut their way through, and the French also were 
desirous of rearing fresh trophies. The battle 
commenced at an early hour. The unhappy town 
of Zurich, encumbered with artillery, carriages, 
and wounded, attacked on all sides, was enveloped, 
as it were, in fire. On this side of the Liimnat, it 
was attacked and ready to bo stormod by Mortier 
and Klein. On the other, Oudinot pressed it in the 
rear, and purposed to ctit off Korsakow’s retreat. 
This road to Winterthur, the scene of a sanguinary 
conflict, had been several times taken and retaken. 
Korsakow, preparing at length to retreat, had placed 
his infantry in tlie van, his cavalry in the centre, 
his artillery and his carriages in the rear. Tn this 
manner ho advanced, forming a long column. Iliw 
brave infantry, charging with fury, overthrew ail 
before it, and opened a way for itself; hut when it 
had passed, with part of the cavalry the b'rench 
returned to the charge, attacked the rest <if the 
cavalry and tlie baggage, and drove them back to 
the gates of Zurich. At the same moment, Kknii 
and Mortier entered the town on their side. Tliu 
distlngnished and unfin'tuimtc Lavater was struck 
by a ball at tlie door of his house, by a drimkeu 
SwiM soldier who presented his musket at him to 
extort money; lie fell severely wounded in the 
thigh, which caused his death some months after. 

All who remained in Zurich were obliged to lay 
down their arms. Onchuncirod pieces of cannon, all 
the baggage, the public papers, the chest of the army, 
and five thousand prisoners, fell into the hands of 
the French. Korsakow had, moreover, eight thou- 
sand men put out of fighting order in this obstinate 
engagement. Eight and five mado a loss of thirteen 
thousand men, that is to say, of half his army. The 
great battles in Italy bad not presented more ex- 
traordinary results. The consequences for the rest 
of the campaign were not likely to be less important 
than the material results, Korsalcow, with thir- 
teen thousand men at most, hastened to regain 
the Rhine. 

In the mean time, Soult, wlio was sent to cross 
the Linth above tlie Lake of Zurich, executed 
his commission with no less success than the 
commander-in-chief. He had effected the pas- 
sage between Bilten and Reichenburg. One 
hundred and fifty brave fellows, holding their 
muskets over their heads, swam across the river, 
reached the opposite bank, cleared it of the 
riflemen, and protected the landing of the ad- 
vanced guard. Hotze, ^Yho had Jmstened im- 
mediately to the point of danger, was killed on 
the spot by a ball, and his death had thrown the 
Austrian, ranks into confusion. Petrasch, who 
succeeded Hotze, endeavoured but in vain to throw 
the corps that bad passed into the Linth; he was 
obliged to fall back, and made a precipitate retreat 
to Saint-Gall and the Rhine, leaving three thousainl 
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pi’isonors some cannon. Generals Jelhichich 
and L'mlten, dcsiiatclicd by the Uppor Linth to 
the canton of Claris, to meet Suwatrow at the out- 
let of the Saint-Gotliard, had on their part retired, 

IS hen they received intelligence of all these disas- 
ters. Thus nearly sixty thousand men were already 
driven from the lino of the Lirnmat beyond that of 
the Rhine, after suffering severe losses. Suwar- 
row, who expected to debouch in Switzerland on 
the flank of an enemy, attacked on all sides, and to 
decide the defeat of that enemy by his arrival, was 
(loomed to find, on the contrary, all his lieutenants 
disper.^ed, and himself in the midst of an army vic- 
torious in evory quarter. 

Leaving Italy with eighteen thousand men,Soult 
had readied the foot of the Saint-Gothard on the ' 
fifth complementary day of the year VII, (Septem- I 
her 21, 1709.) He had been obliged to dismount j 
Ins coasacks, and to load their liorsea with his artil- I 
lery. lie sent Rosenberg with six thousand men to 
get at the hack of tho Saint-Gothard by Disentisand 
the Grispalt. Arriving on the LstVendc^raiaii'e (Sep- 
tember 23) at Airolo, at the entrance of the narrow 
pass of th.e Saint-Gothard, he there found Gudin 
with one of the brigade of Lecourbds divisions* He 
fought with the moht determined obstinacy; but his 
soldiers, bad inarkhineii, having no notion of anything 
but advancing and fighting till they were killed, 
fell in whole platoons under tho fire and atones. 

Ha determined at length to annoy Gudin on his 
flank, and thus obliged him to yield tho pass as 
far as tho ho.spital. Gudin liad, by his resistance, 
given Lecourb(3 time to collect bis troops. Tho 
latter liaving only six thousand men at hand, was 
unablo tiD rcflist Suwarrow, who was coming up 
with twelve thousand, and Rosenberg who, having 
already reached Urscren, bad six thousand on 
bis rear. Ha threw hie artillery into the Reuss, 
then gained the opposite shore by climbing almost 
inaccessible rocks, and penetrated into the valley. 
Having got beyond Ursereii, and having Rosenberg 
no longer on liis rear, he broke down the Devil’s 
bridge, and killed a great number of the Russians 
before they had cleared tho precipice by descend- 
ing into the bed of the Reuas and ascending the 
opposite bank. Lccourbe had thus retreated foot 
by foot, availing himself of ail obstacles to harass 
Suwarrow’s soldiers, and to cut them off one by 
one. 

Th^s tho Russian army arrived at Altorf, 
at the extremity of the valley of the Reuss, 
exhausted with fatigue, in want of provisions, and 
extremely weakened by tlie losses which it had 
sustained. At AUorf, the Iteusa falls into the Lake 
of Lucerne. If Hotze, .according to th? plan agreed 
upon, had been able to push forward Jellachich and 
Linkeu boyond the Linth as far as Scliwytz, li© 
would have sent boats to the mouth of the Reuss to 
receive Suwarrow. But, after tlie events which 
had just occurred, Suwarrow found himself without 
a single boat, and pent up in a frightful valloy. It 
was the 4th Vend^miaire (September 2f?), a day 
generally disastrous all along the whole line. He 
had, therefore, no other resource than to throw 
himself into the Schachenthal, and to cross tromen- 
dous mountains whoi’C there was no beaten track, 
for the purpose of penetrating into the walley of 
the Muthenthal. He set out on the following day. 
Only one man could pass at onpe along the path that 


he had to pul'sue. Tlie army took two days to travel 
the dibfcanco of a few leagues. The first man had 
reached Mutten before the last had yet quitted Altorf. 
The precipieea were covered with cmTiages, horses, 
soldiers dying from either famino or fatigue. On 
reaching the Muthenthal, Suwarrow might debouch 
by Schwytz, not fm- from tlic Lake of Zurich, or yet 
ascend the valley, and throw himself by the Bragel 
upon the Linth. But, on the bide next to Schwytz, 
Mass^nn was coming with Mortier’s division, 
and on the other side of the Bragel was Molitor, 
who occupied the defile of the Kloeiithal, towards 
the banks of the Linth, After allowing his troops 
two days’ rest, Suwarrow rcbolvcd to tall back by 
tho Brageh On the fltli Venddniiaire (September 
.30) ho commenced bis march; Ma‘5S(5ua attacked 
him in rear, while Molitor met him from the otln^r 
side of the Bragel at the defile of Kocuthal. Rosen- 
borg bravely withstood, all Massdna’s attacks, bat 
Bagration, in the van, made vain efforts to force liib 
way through Molitor. He opened the Ghiris I’oad 
for himself, but could not clear that of Wesen. Su- 
warrow, after engaging in sanguinary and destructive 
conflicts, cut off from all the roads, and driven bac'k 
upon Glavis, had no other resource than to ascend 
the valley of Engi, and to throw himself into that 
of the Rhine. But this route was still more fright- 
ful than that which he had already traversed. He 
novertlielobs made up his mind to lake it, and, -after 
four days of unparalleled efforts and hardships, 
reached Coire and the Rhine. Out of hie eighteen 
thousand men, he liad saved scarcely ten thouBand, 
The Alps were strewed with tlie bodies of his sol- 
diers. This barboi'ian, styled invincible, retired 
overwhelmed witii confusion and swelling with rage. 
In the course of a fortnight, more than twenty thou- 
sand Russians and five or si.x thousand Anatriana 
had fallen. The armies ready to invade us were ex- 
polled from Switzerland, and driven into Germany. 
The alliance was dissolved ; for Suwarrow, exas- 
perated against the Austrians, would not serve 
them any longi^r. We may say, Erance was 
saved. 

Perpetual honour to Mass^na, who managed to 
execute one of the mo&t admirable operations 
whereof the history of the war has made mention, 
and who had saved us at a more perilous ci’isis of 
affairs than even that of VHljni and Fleurus ! 
Battles are entitled to our admiraiion when they 
exhibit vastnesa in either their conception or po- 
litical result; but those that save a nation are more 
particularly to be regarded with honour, We owe 
admiration to the former, gratitude to the latter. 
Zurich is the brightest getu in Massdna’s crown 
of glory, and there is not a military crown that 
can exhibit one more brilliant. 

Whilo these auspicious events were taking place 
in Switzerland, victory once more returned to ns 
in Holland. Biune, faintly pressed by the enemy, 
bad found time to concentrate his forces, and 
after beating the Anglo-Rusaians at Kastrikiim, 
had pent tliem up at Zyp, and reduced them to 
capitulate. The conditions were the evacuation of 
Holland, the restitution of all that they had taken 
at the Helder, and the unconditional enlargement 
of eight thousand prisoners. The restitution of 
the Dutch fleet ivould have beeu very desirable; 
but this was refused by the English, and fears 
were entertained of the mischief which they 
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might do to the country if the capitulation wove 
rejected. 

Thus terrainatod this mcmorahlG eanopaign of 
17^19. The rcpuhlic, having hurried too soon into 
action, and committing the error of taking the 
offensive before she liad concentrated hei' forces, 
had been beaten at Stockach and at Magnano, and 
lost by these two defeats Germany and Italy. 
Mass^na, left alone in Switzerland, formed n dan^ 

I gerous salient angle between two victoriona masses, 
lie had fallen hack upon Rlniiej then upon the 
Liinraat, and lastly upon the Albis. There he had 
made himself impregnable for four months. In 
this interval, the army of Upper Italy had been 
beaten at the Trebhia. A junction being after- 
wards effected with that army in the rear of 
the Apennines, then rallied and reinforced, it 
had lost its general at Novi, had been again de- 
feated, and had conclusively lost Italy. The Apen- 


nines were even invaded by the enoiiiy, and the | 
Var threatened. But this was tlio terininaLing 
point of cur disasters. The allianco, shifting 
its forces, had transferred the archduke Charleb to 
the Rhine, and SiiwaiTOW tji Switzerland. Maaaeiui 
seizing this moment, had destroyed Korsakow, 
thus deprived of the assistance oi the archduke, 
and put to flight Suwnrrow, who could no longer be 
supported by Korsakow. Mnssdna had thus com- 
pensated for onr misfortiines by a splendid victory. 
Ill the East, brilliant triumphs had concluded the 
campaign. But it must be confessed, tlmt if those | 
' great exploits had upheld the republic when ready 
to fall, if they had shed over her some additional 
lusti^e, they had by no means imputed to her 
either her greatness or her power. Eranee was 
saved, but no more than saved j she had not yet 
recovered her rank, and her situation was even 
jierilous on the Var, 
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The intelligence of the battlo of Zurich, and of the 
capitulation of the Auglo-Ruasians, followed each 
other in rapid succossiou, and calmed the per- 
turbed excitement of the public mind. It was the 
first time that these detestable Russians had been 
beaten, and so completely beaten were they, that 
the utmost saLisfactioii could not but prevail. But 
yet Italy was for ever lost, the Var threatened, 
the southern frontier in danger, We had not 
yet been restored to the gi-andeur of Canipo-For- 
mio. At all events, the greatest perils were not 
DOW to be apprehended from without, but from ' 
within. A disorganized government, and factious 
parties, who would not submit to authority, and 
who, nevertheless, were not strong enough to obtain 
the upper hand; and every where a kind of social 
dissolution, and rubbery, a sign of that dissolution, 
infesting the high roads, especially in the provinces 
formerly rent by civil war, — such was the state of 
tlie republic. A respite of a few montdis being 
ensured by tlie victory of Zurich, it was not so 
ranch a defender that was needed at this moment 
as a chief who should seize the reins of govern- 
riient. The entire mass of the population desmed, 
above every other consider.Ttion, tramjuillity, good' 
government, an end of mutual bickerings, and 
an unity of purpose. The people as a mass dreaded 
the Jacobins, the emigrants, the Chouans, and all 
popular parties. This was the witching time for 
him who should be able to allay all these appre-^ 
hensions, ' 

The despatches containing the details of the 
expedition to Syria, and the battles of Mount 
Tabor and Aboukir, produced an extraoidijiary 
effect, and coufirraed this idea, that the hero of 
Castighone and Rivoli would remain conqueror 
wherever he made his appeai’ance. His name was 


again in every body’s mouth, and the questions, 
what is lie doing'} H'hcn u'ill ha come} wore every 
where repeated. What if he shoiikl return 1 it was 
said. By a singular and involuntary movement, a 
report tlmt he had actually arrived twice or thrice 
got wind. Ilia brothers had written to him, and so 
had his wife; but it was not Icnown whether those 
despatches had ever coine to hi.s hand. In point 
of fact, as we have seen, there was no getting them 
past the English cruisers. 

In the mean time, that man who was the object 
of such extraordinary anxiety, was quietly plough- 
ing the sea in tho midst of the English squadrons. 
The passage was nut prosperous, and ivas pro- 
longed by contrary winds. More than once the 
English had been seen, and great fear was enter- ! 
tained lest lie should become thoir prey. He 
i alone, jiacing the deck of his ship ivitli calm and 
serene look, confided in his star, taught himself to ^ 
confide therein, and not vainly alarm himself as to i 
' danger tliat could not be avoided. He read the 
I Bible and the Koran, works of the nations which 
[ he had just quitted. Fearing lest, after the recent 
! events, the south of France should be invaded, he 
I had stcei’ed, not for the coast of Provence, but for 
I that of Languedoc. Ho was for landing at Col- 
I lioure or Port Vendre. A gale had driven him to 
I Corsica. The whole island hui'ided to welcome 
I their renowned fellow-countryman. He then sailed 
' for Toulon. He had nearly aiTived thither, vvhen 
all at once, about sunset, thirty sail of tho enemy 
were seen tolaiboard; they were jdainly percepti- 
ble amidst the rays of the setting sun. It was pro- 
posed to put a boat out to sea, and to stealthily 
I come to land! Still, ever confiding in his destiny, 

I Bonaparte said that he would wait awhile. In 
I fact, the enemy disappeared; and on the 17th 
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Vendfimiaire, jear VIlI. [Octoliei'j 17Df)}j at day- | 
break, the frijitilea La M^iiron^ ha Oarrh% and 
the xebecs La Remndie and La Fortune^ came to 
an anchor in the Gulf of T’rdjus. 

The inhabitants of rrovciice htid, for three suc- 
cessive years, been in constant dread of an invasion 
by the enemy. Bonaparte had freed them from 
this apprehension in 1796, but it had recurred 
more powerfully than ever since the battle of 
Novi. On learning that Bonaparte had anchored 
off the coast, they imagined tliat their deliverer | 
had arrived. All the inhabitants of h'rejus hur- 
ried out, and in a moment the eea was covered 
with boats, A multitude, highly excited by enthu- 
siasm and curiosity, stormed the vessels, and 
brealcing through all tho sanatory regulations, com- 
municated with the new comers. All enquired 
for Bonaparte, all wanted to see him. Thi.s was no 
time for enforcing sanatory regulations. The 
board of health was obliged to dispense with 
the general’s performing quarantine, for in that 
case it must have condemned the whole population, 
which had already communicated will; the crews, 
to the same restraint. Bonaparte immediately 
went asliore, and resolved to set out the siune day 
for Paris, 

Tho telegraph, speedy aa the wind itself had 
already spread along the road from Frdjus to Paris 
tho grand nows that Bonaparte had arrived. This 
intelligence had caused a groat and confused out- 
burst of joy. Tho nows, proclaimed in all the 
theatres, had produced un extraordmary impression 
there. The singing of patriotic hymns had in every 
instance been substituted for tho theatrical repre- 
sentations. The deputy Baudiii, (of the Ardennes,) 
one of the framers of the constitution of the year 
I ri., a discreet and staunch republioan, passionately 
attached to the republic, and looking on it as 
utterly lost if some powerful arm were not stretched 
forth to save it— Baudin (of the Ardennes) died 
of joy on receiving intelligence of this event. 

I Bcuapavtc had sat cat that same day, the 
17 th Venddmlaire (October 9), fov Paris. He had 
passed through Aix, Avignon, Valence, and Lyons. 
In all these cities tlie enthusiasm was unbounded. 
There was ringing of bells in the villages, and at 
night bonfires on the roads. At Lyons, in parti- 
cular, the impression produced was more vivid 
than any where else. On leaving the latter city, 
Bonaparte, who ■wished to arrive incognito, took 
a different route from that which he had men- 
tioned to his couriers. His brothers and his wife, 
misled by bis directions, were travelling to meet 
him while he was entering Paris. On the 24th 
Veiidemiaire (October 16), he was already iu liis 
own house, in the Hue Chantereiue, before any one 
had the least notion of his arrival. Two hoiu's 
afterwards he repaired to tho directory. The 
^ard recognized him, and shouted, on seeing him, 
BonapaHe for He hastened to the president 

of tlie directory, wlio was Goliier. It was settled 
that he should he presented to the directory on the 
following day. In fact, lie was the next day, the 
25th, ushered into the presence of the supreme 
magistracy. He said that, after confirming the 
establishment of his armies iu Egypt by the vic- 
tories of Mount Tabor and Abouldr, and confiding 
it to the care of a genei'al well able to ensure its 
prosperity, he had set out to fly to the succour of 


the republic, which he believed to be undone. Ho 
had found it saved by the exploits of his brethren 
in arms, and at this he rejoiced. Never, ho added, 
putting his hand to his sword, never would lie 
draw it but in defence of that republic. The pre- 
sident congratulated liim on hia triumphs and on 
his return, and gave him tlie paternal embrace. 
The reception was apparently most cordial, but at 
bottom apprehensions of a serious nature began to 
arise, and wore too strongly justified by circuni- 
stances to render his roturn a matter of congratu- 
lation to the five republican magistrates. 

Now when men are roused at last from a long 
insensibility, and attach themselves to any particu- 
lar object, it is with strong feeling. In that void 
into which opinions, parties, and all the authorities 
liad fallen, every body liacl fur sonic lime been 
without having their attention abborbed in any one 
particular object. An universal disgu&t was felt 
for men and things as they then stood. But, on 
tho appearmice of that extraordinary individiuil 
whom the East had restored to Europe in so un- 
expected a manner, all feelings of disgust, all un- 
certainty -was at an end. It was on him alone 
that nil eyes, all aspirations, and all hopes, were 
instantly fixed. 

All the generals, employed or not empbyprl, 
patriots or moderates, all flocked round Bona- 
parte. This was nothing else tlinn natural, aiuco 
he was the first member of that must ambitious 
and most discontented class. In him that clnss 
seemed to have found an avenger against the 
I government. All the ministers, all the function- 
aries who had been dismissed one after tho otliei' 

I during the fluctuations of tlie directory, flocked 
also round the new comer. In appearance they 
wont to visit the illustrious warrior, but in reality 
I to observe and to flatter that man who seemed to 
I have a control over the future. 

Bonaparte had brought with him Launes, Murat, 
and Berthier, who never left him. It was not long be- 
fore Jourdau, Augereau, Macdonald, BenrnouvUle, 
Leclerc, Lefebvre, and Marhot, iiotwithstaudiug 
differences of opinion, showed themselves on his 
side. Moreau himself soon formed part of this 
asscrahly. Bonaparte had met him at Gohier’s. 
Sensible that his supei’iority permitted him to 
make tlie first advances, he went up to Moreau, 
expressed his anxiety to make his acquaintance, 
and testified a personal respect for him, wliich deeply 
affected him. He afterwards presented him with 
a Damascus sw’ord, enriched with precious stones, 
and contrived to gain him over entirely to Ida side. 
In a few days, Moreau was an attendant at his 
levee. He also was discontented, and went with all 
his comrades to visit the reputed avenger. To these 
illustrious warriors were added men embarked In 
every career of life. Among these were to be 
observed Bruix, ex-minister of the navy, who had 
just been scouring the Mediterranean, at tho head 
of the French and Spanish fleets, a man of acute 
aud subtle mind, quite as capable of conducting a 
negotiation as of commanding a squadron. There 
also might be obseiwed M. de Talleyrand, who had 
reaeon to fear the displeasure of Bpnaparte for not 
having gone witli him to Egypt. But M. de Talley- 
rand relied upon iiis talents, his reputation, and 
his impox'tance, as ensuring him a favourable recep- 
tion ; and he was not disappointed. The tastes 
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of thuae two n^eu were too cloaoly allied, and tUey 
had too much need of each other’s frieiidaliip to 
bo otherwise than on good terms with one another. 
'riierQ was also to be seen in blie Rue Chantereiiie, 
Rcederer, formerly procureur of the commune, a 
Tuau full of frankueas and intelligence, as well as 
Hegnanlt de Sainl-Jenn d’AiigoIy, an old constitu- 
ent, to wlioni Bonaparte had attached himaelf in 
Italy, and wlioni he hud employed at Malta, a 
brilliant and a fertile orator. 

Bub it was not merely tlnrie who were in disgrace 
and the discontented who repaired to Bonapiii‘te*8. 
The present heads of the government also made 
their appearance there with the same anxiety to pay 
him attention. All the directors and all the ministera 
gave him entertainments, as on liis return from 
Italy. A great number of the members of the two 
councils procured themselves to be introduced to 
hin\. The ministera and the directora paid him far 
more flattering lioinage. Thoy came every moment 
to consult him as to what they had to do. Dubois 
Craned, the minister at war, had in some measure 
transferred his portfolio to Bonaparte. Moulins, 
that director who particularly occupied himaelf 
u'itli tho department of war, generally spent part 
of his morning with him. Gohier and Roger*- 
Diicos went thither also. Cambuedrea, minister of 
justke, an able lawyer, who possessed that inclina- 
tion for Bonaparte that weak men have towards 
men of strong uiinds, and whom Bonaparte affected 
to cams, to prove that he could appreciate merit 
in a civilian. Fouchu, miinater of the police, who 
wanted to exchange his declining patron Barras 
for a new and powerful [jrotector; commissary 
for llio dep.'irtment of the Seine, a warm and 
generous patriot, and one of the most intelligent 
men of hia time, paid all of tliem equal court to 
Bonaparte, and convei'sed with him on affairs of 
state. The general had scarcely been eight days 
in Paris, before the superintendence of affairs was 
almost involuntarily referred to him. Instead of 
the expression of hia will, which as yet was no- 
thing, he was asked for liis opinion. On his i 
part, he affected, with his usual reserve, to with- 
draw himaelf from the attentions so ngsiduonsly ' 
' rendered him. He was not accessible to many per- 
sons, and he showed himself but little, and went 
abroad only, as it were, by stealth. His face had 
become thinner, and hia complexion darker. Ho 
woro since his return a gray frock coat, and a 
Turkish sabre, fastened by a aiiken coz’d. To those 
who had been fortunate enough to obtain a sight of 
it, this was an emblem that called up the associa- 
tions of the east, the Pyramids, Monnt-Tabor, and 
Aboiikir. The officers of the garrison, the forty 
adjutants of the national guard, and the staff of the 
place, desired to be presented to him. He delayed 
from day to day, and seemed to subject himself with 
reluctance to all this exterior respect. He listened, 
kept his opinion to himself, and observed every 
thing closely. This wna deep policy. When a man 
bscomea needful, he need not be afraid of having 
to wait. This excites the impatience of people; 
they flock about you; and you have nothing to do 
than to make your own election. 

What course will Bonaparte take? was the 
ooTQrnon question of the day. It proved that there 
was st/metliing to be don© that could not be avoided. 
Two principal pailieg, and a third, a subdivision of 


the two others, ofi’eved themseWeu to Iniu, and wero 
disposed to serve him if ho adopted tUeir views; 
these vvere the patriots, the rnoclorates or politi- 
cians, and lastly, the rotten ones (;) 0 it)Tw), as they 
were called — the corrupt of every Lime and every 
faction. 

'J’lie patriots certainly mistrusted Bonaparte mid 
his ambition; but with their luibitudc ol distruat, 
and their hcedlossiiesa for the morrow, they would 
rather have availed themselves of hia arm to over- 
turn every thing, without giving themselves niuuh 
concern lor the iuturo. At any rate, these were 
only the notions of non© otluu* than tliose furious 
madmen, who, always dissalisfled with things 
03 they are, consider destructiveness as the 
most important of all affairs. The rest of the jui- 
triots, tliose who might be called the republicans, 
took nmbrnge at the renown of the general, wished 
at most that a place should he given him in the 
directory, and even saw witli pain that for this pur- 
pose a dispensation on account of age would have 
to be granted him, and in particular were above all 
things desirous that he should go to the frontiers to 
restore the glory of our urnis, and to reinstate the 
z'epublic in its former splericJour. I 

The ov poliliciauBy persons who were 

in fear from tlio fury of the parties, and especially 
of the Jacobins, having nothing to hope from a 
violated and worn-out constitution, wanted a change, 
and wished that itsliould be efteeted under tlie tuis- 
picea of some nuglUy man. Accept absoUite au- 
thority, ordain us a wise and mild conatitulion, and 
let us have security*’ — such was the laiigmigo 
which they addressed to Bonaparte in private. 
These persons composed the most numoroii.s party 
in France. It included even a great number of 
comproniised patriots, who, having tlieir fears for 
the revolution, were anxious that the commonwealth 
should be confided to some powerful iiidividiuil. 
They possessed the majority in the council of an- 
cients, but were considerably in the minority in the 
five hundred. They had up to this point attached 
themselves to tlie Jiigliest civil I'cnown, that of 
Sieyes, and they more particularly adhered to him 
over Bince ho had been abused at tlm R\do. But at 
this time tliey must needs run after Bonaparte 
with far greater solicitude, for it was power (force) 
that they were looking for; and absolute power ex- 
isted more essentially in a victorious general than 
it ever could in a political writer, how illustrious 
soever lie might be. 

Lastly, the corruptionists (pourris) comprehended 
the whole crew uf those dishonest intriguers 
who were striving to make their fortune, who 
had sullied their charactor in effecting this pur- 
pose, and who still continued in the same dirty 
practices for the same object. These were in the 
train of Barras and the minister of police, Fouch^. 
There were to be found among them Jacobins, 
moderatists, and even royalists. They could hardly 
be said to form a party, but rather a numerous 
set. 

We must not add to this catalogue of parties the 
advocates of royalty. They were too insignificiint 
since the 18th Fructidor, and besides, they had 
nothing to expect or hope from Bonaparte. Such 
a man could only look to himself, and could not 
accept the supreme power, merely to tx’ansfer it to 
others. They therefore contented themselves with 
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adfliiig tliRiTisolvos to tliG op[)oncnts of tlio directory, 
and to vilify it in iniifdi tiie same language adopted 
by all the popular parties. 

Among tlicsQ different parties, Bonaparte had 
only one ehaice to make. 'J'lie patriots did not 
suit him at all. Sf>nie, well content with the pre- 
.sent state of things, distruatod hia ambition; others 
were wibhing for some sudden and great act, and 
then what never-ending agitation there would be ; 
and nothing could be relied upon with regard to 
the patriots. Besides, they were not in accordance 
with the spirit of the time, and were fast expiring. 
The corruptioniata (powj'Ks) were nought, they 
were nothing, aavo ia the government, into which 
tliey had naturally insinuated themselves, for it is 
thither their aspirations are always directed. At 
any rate, he had nothing to do with them, hut 
rather to let them alone ; they would certainly go 
over to him who should get most chances in hia 
favour, because they wanted to return possession of 
both places and money. The only party on which 
Bounpai’to could support himself was that which, 
iclentifying itself with the requisitions of the 
entire papulation, was desirous of protecting the 
republic from the factions, by imparting to it a 
solid constitution. In this consisted all hope for 
tlio future, and it was m this side that lie ought to 
declare himself. 

Ills selection could not bo long protracted. He 
had involuntarily settled it in Ins own jnind before- 
liand. Bonaparte had a horror of turbulent, and 
was disgusted with corrupt men. He never could 
bring hinibelf to regard other than those welhcon- 
Blitnted pevaoufl who wisliod some one to govern ^ 
for them ; in other words, the nation itself. But 
ho had yet to wait, to permit himself to bo first 
addressed by the popular parties, and to keep an 
eyo upon their leaders, in order to discover with 
whom it would be most prudent to form an 
alliance. 

The popular parties were all of them represented 
in the directory. The patriots had for their repre- 
sentatives, as we have already observed, Moulins 
and Gohler, Tlie corruptionists (powrrw) had 
Barraa. The politicians or nioderatiata bad Siey^s 
and Roger-Ducos. 

Gohier and Moulina, staunch and ■well«inten- 
tioned patriots, more moderate than their party, 
because they were in powei’, admii*ed Bonaparte ; 
but having no desire to avail themselves of his mili- 
tary services, save to maintain the glory of the con- 
I Btitution of the year III., they were desirous of 
sending him to the armies. Bonaparte treated 
them with great respect ; he esteemed their 
honesty, for he always regarded that virtue In 
others (a natural self-interested incUnationiu a man 
born to govern). Besides, the respect he entertained 
for such persons afforded him the opportunity of 
demonsti'ating his esteem fur genuine republicans. 
His wife was intimate with the wife of Gohier. 
She truly appreciated also her husband’s situation, 
and had observed to Madame Gohier, My inti- 
macy with you will be a reply to all idle asser- 
tions.” 

Barras, who felt his political end approaching, 
and who behold in Bonaparte a man who would 
certainly take his place, thoroughly detested him. 
He would have submitted to flatter him as for- 
merly, but he felt that he was more than ever 


despised by him, and he kept aloof fnnn him. 
Bonaparte entertained for this ignorant, inflnifd. 
corrupt epicurean, an averbion tliat daily IjecJinie 
insuviiumiitable. The name of ^pourrk' (rotten, 
thoroughly corrupt), wiiich he had given to Iiim 
and those about him, sufficiently proved hia dia- 
gust and contempt. He could hardly have ever 
consented to ally Inmsclf with him. 

There yet remained that really important 
person, namely, Siey^s, drawing in his train 
Roger-Bucos. In calling Sioyes to tlie directory 
at the crisis of the 30th Prairial, it nvouUI seem as 
if it had been intended that every thing should be 
aujToiidered to him. Bonaparte owed him some- ; 
what of a grudge for having taken the first place I 
in hia absence, for having made himself the ohji‘Ct ^ 
of general attention for a moment, and for having 
raised hopes. Pie felt a prejuflice against him | 
which he never explained, Although they were 
both very much opposed to each other in taUiita 
and inclinations, they nevertheless possessed Hiifli- 
cient elevation of mind to understand one .anolln^r, 
and make mutual allowances for each other, IjuL 
they both possessed too much pride to make mutual 
concessions. Unfortunately, they had not yet 
spoken to each othor; and two great miiul.s nhich 
hare not paid each other mutual complimenl.'if, in- 
stinctively become hostile. They closely observed 
one another, and each expected that tlic other 
would make the first advances. They met at 
dinner at Gohicr’s. Bonaparte had felt iiiniself 
sufficiently Moreau^a .superior to make tlio first ad- 
vances; he thought that he could not do so towards 
Sieyes, and did not apeak to him. The latter exhi- 
bited the same reserve. They retired in a rage. 
“Did you notice that little insolent fellow?” said 
Sioyes, “he never even eahffed the member of a 
government that ought to have had lum shot,” 

I “ What could have possessed folks,” said Bou.a- 
parte, put that priest into the directory 1 He 
' is sold to Prussia, and unless you look sharp, he 
I will betray you to her.” Thus, in men of the 
! highest qualifications, pride gets the better even of 
policy. If at any rate it were otherwise, they 
I would no longer possess that elevation whicli ren- 
' ders them fit to bear rale. 

Thus the personage whom it particularly con- 
cerned Bonaparte to gain, was the very man for 
whom he felt the greatest averf'ion. But their in- 
terests were so identical, that they wore soon, in 
spite of themselves, about to be propelled towards 
one another by tlieir own partisans. 

While they were thus measuring each other, and 
the number of attendants at Bonaparte’s levee were 
constantly multiplying, the latter still uncertain 
what course he ought to talce, had sounded Gohier 
and Ducob, to ascertain whether they would con- 
sent to hia being director, notwithstauding ho had 
not attained the requisite age. His object was to 
make way for himself in the directory by displacing 
Sieyes. By excluding Sieyes, he should become 
mnster of his other colleagues, and be assured of 
governing in their name. This certainly was far 
from perfectly succeeding in his object; but it was 
a means of arriving at supreme power without ex- 
actly effecting arevolution; and once having attained 
supreme power, he should have time to survey his 
position. Whether he was sincere, or whetlier he 
meant to deceive them, as is very possible, and to 
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i>(ii*suado them that hia ambitiuu waa limited to 
place in tho direetnryj ho soundtjd them, and found 
thetu most peremptory in their ohjectiona in refer- 
ence to age, A dispensation, though given by the 
councils, appeared to them an infraction of the 
cjjnstitutioii. He was, tliei'eforo, obliged to aban- 
don this idea, 

Tho two directors, Gohier and Moulins, begin- 
ning to feel uneasy on account of the strong incli- 
nation Bonaparte manifested for political offices, 
and were thinking how they could get rid of him by 
giving him the command of an army. Sieyesby no 
means concurred in this, and said, with his usual 
muroseness, that so far from affording him occa- 
sion to acquire fresh glory, they ought, on the 
contrax’y, to forget him, and to cause him to be 
forgotten. There was some talk of sending him to 
Italy, when Bai'ras said that he liad managed mat- 
ters so well for himself that he was by no means 
anxious to return thither. At length it was settled 
that they should send for him, and invite him to 
take a command, leaving it to himself to make his 
election what army he would take. 

Bonaparte, being sv\mmoned, repaired to tho 
directory. He understood well enough what had 
been insinuated by Barraa. Before the cause of I 
his summons thitlier had been notified to him, he 
opened tha conversation iu a high and threatening 
tone, alluded to the insiiumtion of which he had to 
complain, and looking Barraa full in the face said, 
that if ho had made liis fortune in Italy, at least it 
had not been made at the expense of the republic. 
Barra.s made no reply. Gohier, the presideut, re- 
plied to Bonaparte, that the government was per- 
suaded that hia laurels were the only fortune ho 
had made in Italy. He then told liim that the 
directory invited him to take a command, leaving 
it to himself to choose the army he would prefer to 
command. Bonaparte answered coldly, that he had 
not yot rested sufficiently from his ratines; that 
the transition from a dry to a moist climate had 
severely tried his constitution, and that he needed 
a little move time to regain his health. He i*etired 
without further explaining himself. Such an act 
as this necessarily apprized the directors of his 
views, and at the same time gave him intelligence 
of their distrust. 

This w.as quite enough to induce him to lose no 
time: his brothers, his intimate advisers, Boodc- 
rer, RtJal, Regnault de Saint-Jeaii d’Ang^ly, Bruix, 
and Talleyrand, brought to him every day membei’S 
of the moderate and political party in the councils. 
These were, in tlie live hundred, Boulay (of La. 
Meurthe), Gaudin, Chazal, Cabanis, Cbdiiier; in 
the ancients, Coruudet, Lemercier, Fargues, and 
Daunou. All were of opinion that he should ally 
himself with the true party, the refoiming party, 
and coalesce with Sieyes, who had a constitution 
ready made, and the majority in the council of the 
ancients. Bonaparte was of just the same opinion, 
and felt sensible that he had no power of selec- 
tion; but he must first be reconciled with Sieyfee, 
and this was a difficult matter. However, the 
interests in question were so great, and so delicate 
and so expert were the negotiators between his 
pride and that of Sieyes, that the coalition could 
not fail of being effected. 3VI. de Tallevraiid would 
have conciliated far more offensive pride than 
I existed in either of these two men. The negotia- 


tUm was soon ojuiuod and conchnlod. It was 
agreed tliat a moro povvcrfiil constitution slnmld be 
given to France under the auspices of Sieyca and 
Bonaparte. Witlioufc going fully into the form and 
nature of that constitution, it was iinpheilly agreed 
that it should be republican, but that it should 
deliver France from what both of tliein termed the 
^‘speechifiers’’ {hamrds)^ and allot to those two 
master minds, now in close alliance, the greatest 
preponderjuice in public in the conduct of affairs. 

A systematize!’ dreaming of the long-deferred 
accomplishment of hifl conceptions, an ambitions 
man seeking to rule tlie world, were, in the centre 
of that nothingness of all system and all ptiwci’, 
eminently calculated to coalesce. Their mutual 
antipathy of temper was of little consequence. The 
adroitness of the negotiators, and the importance 
of the interests, sufficed to palliate that inconve- 
nience, at least for a moment; and ono moment 
was quite enough for effecting a revolnlion. 

Bonaparte was, therefore, determined to act with 
Sieyes and Rogov-Bucos. 11s still testiAed the 
same aversion for Barras, the sanm resjMcct lor 
Gohier and Moulina, and preserved the sAmo ve~ 
serve with all tlu'ec. But Fouchd, who wtZll knew 
how to worship the rising sun, perceived -{vith the 
utmost regret the aversion Bona])arto cnt/ortaiiied 
for his patron Barras, and was vexed whep ho ob- 
served tliat Barras did nothing towards j counter- 
acting that aversion. He had entirely pmdo up 
bis mind to go over to the camp of the ne^v Cmsar ; 
but hesitating from a slight remnant of shame to 
desert his protectoi*, he would rather have drawn 
liira along with him. Paying constant nttontion to 
Bonaparte, and not unfavourably voecivod bocause 
he held the portfolio of tho police, Fouchd did 
his utmost to overcome Bonaparte's ropugnanoo for 
Barras. He was seconded by llo'al, Bvhlx, and tlie 
other advisers of the general. Concorving that he 
had succeeded, lie got Barras to invite Bonaparte 
to dinner. Barras sent liim aii invitation for the 
8th Brumaire (October 30th), which Bonaparte 
accepted. After dinner, a general conversation 
took place as to politics. Bonaparte and Bairas 
waited till one of them opened the conversation. 
Barraa first entered upon the subject. He began 
with making some general I'emarlcs upon Ills per- 
sonal situation. Hoping no doubt that Bonaparte 
would contradict him, he told him that he was ill, 
worn out, and compelled to resign all participation 
in business, Bonaparte still being silent, BaiTas 
added, tlie republic was disoi'ganized, that it was 
necessary to ensure its salvation, to centralize the 
supreme power, and to appoint a president j and 
he then named general Hddouville as a fit person 
to be chosen. Hddouvillc was as unknown as he 
was unfit. Barras wished to conceal his thoughts, 
and named H^douville, in order to avoid making 
mention of himself : ” As for you, general,” added 
he, your intention is to proceed to the army ; go, 
and there acquire further glory, and reinstate 
France in her proper mnk. As for me, I am going 
to seek that retreat of which X have now so much 
need,’* Bonaparte looked bard at Barras, made 
no reply, and there the conversation dropped. 
Barras, dumbfounded, added not another word. 
Bonaparte immediately retired, and before he loft 
the Luxembourg, went to tho apartments of 
Sieyes, He went on purpose to declare to him 
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most explicitly that his dcsiro was to act with him ' 
alone, and that they had only to settle tho means 
of execution. The alliance was sealed at that in** 
terview, and they agreed to prepare every thing for 
the 18th or the 20Lh Brumaire. 

On his return home, Bonaparte found there 
Fouch^j Ili^iil, and the friends of Barraa ; “ Well,” 
said he to them, what do you think your friend 
Bavras has proposed to me 1 why, to appoint a 
president, who was to be Hddouville, meaning him- 
self all the time ; and ns for me, I was to pack off 
to the army. There is nothing to be done with 
such a man.” The friends of Barras were anx- 
ious to cure the effects of this awkwardness, and 
did all they could to excuse him, But Bonaparte did 
not urge the matter, and diverted the conversation, 
for he had made up his mind. Fouch^ immedi- 
ately called on Barras to call him to account, and 
to prevail on him to go and counteract the effect of 
his absurd conduct. The first thing next morning 
BaiTas hied away to Bonaparte, to excuse himself 
for the language of over-niglit, and tendered his de- 
votions and his co-operation in all that the general 
might think fit to attempt. Bonaparte did not 
believe him, replied in general terms, and talked, 
in his turn, of his fatigues, of his impaired health, 
and of his being disgusted with men and public 
business. 

Barras saw that he was lost, and felt th.at he had 
no further part to play. It was indeed time that 
he should reap the reward of his double intrigues, 
and his base turncoat acts. The ardent patriots 
would have no more to do with him sinco his con- 
duct towards the club at the Ride; the republicans 
attached to the conatitutiou of the yeav ill. poB- 
eessed no other feeling towards him than contempt 
and distrust. The reformers and the politicians 
looked upon him in no other light than as n man who 
had forfeited everybody’s esteem, and applied to 
him the tern\ rotten or thoroughly corrupt (powrri), 
an expression which originated with Bonaparte.' 
All the resources that Barraa still had left him were 
some intrigues with the royalists by means of cer- 
tain emigrants concealed in his court. These intri- 
gues were of long standing. They had commenced 
as far back as the 18th Fructidor. He had commu- 
nicated them to the directory, and got himself au- 
thorized to prosecute them, so that he might have 
in his hands the groundworlc of counter-revolution. 
He had thus adroitly obtained the means of be- 
traying at will either the republic or the pretender. 
There was a sort of treaty on foot at this moment 
with this last-named personage as to furnishing a 
sum of several millions [francs] to assist him in 
hia return. It is very possible, after all, that Barrae 
was not sincere with the pretender, for all his incli- 
nations must certainly have been identified with the 
republic. But to correctly ascertain what this old 
corruptionist really preferred would be a liard 
matter. In all probability he himself scarcely knew 
what partialities he entertained. Besides, at such 
a pitch of corruption, a little money will unfortu- 
nately prevail against the strongest inclinations of 
private bias or opinion. 

Fouchd, in despair to see his patron undone, 
mortified above all to find himself compromised in 
his disgrace, renewed his attentions to Bonaparte. 
The latter, who exceedingly mistrusted such a 
man, carefully concealed from him all his designs; 


but Fouchd, nothing diacouragod, for he saw that 
Bonaparte was certain of success, resolved to over- 
come hia chilling behaviour by dint of services. He 
had the police; he conducted it skilfully, and ho 
knew that conspiracies were forming in every 
quarter. lie was cautious not to communicate this 
fact to the directory, the majority of which, com- 
posed of Moulins, Gohier, and Barras, might in 
consequence of his discoveries have adopted a de- 
termination adverse to the conspirators. 

It was now about a fc^l'tnigbt that Bonaparte had 
been at Paris, and almost overy thing was already 
prepjtred. Berthier, Laniies, and Murat, were 
daily gaming the officers and the generals. Among 
these, Bernadotte out of Jealousy, Jourdan from at- 
tachment to the republic, and Augcreau from Ja- 
cobinism, had hung back, and bad cominiinicated 
their apprehensions to all the patriots of the five 
hundred; but the mass of the military men was 
gained. Moreau, a staunch republican, but sus- 
pected by the patriots who were the dominant 
party, dissatisfied with tho directory, which had so 
ill rewai’ded his talents, had no other refuge than 
Bonaparte. Caressed and won by bin], and by uo 
means unwilling to bear a superior, ha declared 
that he would second all bis projects, He had no 
wish to be let into the secret, for he had a horror 
of political intrigues, but he desired to be called in 
at the moment of execiuion. There were in Paris 
the 8th and 9th dragoons, which had fomerly 
served under Bonaparte in Italy, and were devoted 
to him. The Slst light infantry, organized by liim, 
when he commanded the army of the interior, and 
which had once reckoned Murat in its ranks, was 
quite as devoted to his cause. These regimeuts 
were constantly soliciting permission to pass in re- 
view before him. The officers of the garrison and 
tho adjutants of the national guard were likewise 
asking to be presented to him, and had not yet re- 
ceived his assent. He postponed this, desiring to 
make this mtroductiou Bubsewient to hia plans. His 
two brothers, Lucien and Joseph, and the deputies 
of his party, were daily making fresh acquisitions in 
the councils. 

An interview with Sieyes was fixed for the 15th 
Brumaire, in order to settle the plan and the 
means of carrying it into c.xecution. On that same 
day the councils were to give a banquet to Bona- 
parte, as had been done on bis return from Italy. 
This was not, as on the former occasion, an enter- 
tainment given by the councils in their official 
chai-acter. Tho thing had been proposed in secret 
committee; but the five hiiiulretl, who, on the first 
moment of his landing, had chosen Lucien preai- 
I dent, with a view to do honour to the general in 
tho pereonof his brother, were now distiustful, and 
refused to order a banquet. It was then decided 
that it should bo given by subscription. At any 
rate, the number of the subscribers wjis from six 
I to seven hundred. The feast took place in the 
church of St. Sulpice; every one was cold and 
silent ; all were most circumspect in thoir be- 
haviour, and maintained the utmost reserve. It 
was very plain that some great event was expected, 
and that it would be effected by a part of those 
who attended tho banquet. Bonaparte was silent 
and abstracted. This was but natural, since he 
was, on leaving, logo and determine the place and 
hour of a conspiracy. The dinner was hardly over 
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V)«ifoi'D ho 1 ‘oao, ti>ok a turn w\t\i Barthier round 
tlio tabluSj addrcsaocl a fovv words to the deputies, 
luid tliou precipitiitely wlthdrow. 

He repaired to Sieyes,tD malcG his final arrange- 
ineiits with him. There it waa that they first 
agreed upon the mode of government to be adopted 
ill tlie place of the existing government, Et waa 
resolved that the councils should be suspended for 
tlireo months; that the five directors should be 
aupewoded by three provisional consuls, who, 
during these three months, *;hould exercise a kind 
of dictatorship, and he commissioned to frame a 
constitution. Bonaparte, Sisyes, and Roger Ducos, 
were to be the tlireo cou&uIb, The next thing they 
did was to find the means of carrying this design 
into execution. Sieyes had a certain majority in 
the ancients. As there was always a set of floating 
repoi'ts imputing incendiary projects to the Jaco- 
bins, the device was to invent an accusation against 
them of intending to commit an outrage upon tho 
national representation. The commission of the 
inspectors of the ancients, wholly at the disposal of 
Sieyes, was to propose to transfer the legislative 
body to Saint-Cloud. In point of fact, tho consti- 
tution authorized the council <if ancients to do thia. 
That council was, in addition to that measure, to 
perform another act, wliich was not authorized by 
the constitution, and tliat was to coutldo the office 
of protecting this translation of the government to 
n gcnei'al of its selection, that is to say, to Bona- 
parte, The ancients were to invest him at the 
same time with the command of the lyiii military 
divlaion, and of all tho troops canton<jd in Paris, 
With tlmao forces, Uoiiaparto was to escort the | 
legislative body to Saint-Cloud. There it waa ex- 
pected that they would bo able to control the five i 
hundred, and to extort from them the decree of a 
provisional consulate, Sioyea and Roger Bucos 
wore, on that same day, to hand in their resigna- 
tion as directors. It was proposed to intimidate 
Barras, Gohier, and Moulins, into giving in their 
resignations. Then the directory would thus be 
disorganized by the dissolution of the majority; 
they would then go to the five hundred with the 
statement that there no longer existed a govern- 
tiieiit, and compel them to name tho three consuls. 
This plan was perfect in its conception; for it is 
always necessary, when a I'evoliition is to be 
effected, that the illegality of a procedure should 
he cloaked as far as is practicable, to make use of 
constitutional terms to destroy a constitution, and 
make the members of a government subservient to 
its abolition. 

The ISth Brumaire was fixed for getting up the 
decree of translation of the goveinment, and the 
loth for the decisive sitting at St. Cloud. The 
task was divided. The decree of translation, and 
the managing matter’s so as to obtain it, were 
confided to Siey6s and his friends. Bonaparte 
I undertook to have the armed force in readiness, 

( and to lead the troops to the Tuileides. < 

Every thing being resolved upon, they parted. 
Wlierever one went notliing was heard but that a 
great event was ready to buret forth. This had been 
tho case on previous occasions. No revolutions 
are successful, save those which can be foreseen, 
Fouch^, moreover, tooic, good care not to forewarn 
the three directors who had nothing to do with 
the conspiracy. Dubois-Craned, notwithstanding his 


defui’cnco for the high intcUigeuce of Ihiuapiirte 
in matters of war, was a warm patriot ; ho 
got scent of the plan, and ran to denounce it 
to Gohier and Moulina, but ho obtained no 
credence. They believed that some luubiLioiia 
project might demonstrate itself, but liad no 
idea of a conspiracy ready to break out. Barras 
plainly perceived a great movement waa about to 
take place ; but he was sensible ho was undone 
wliichevei’ way things went, and he basely re- 
signed himself to the course of events. 

The commission of the ancients, over which the 
deputy Comet presided, had directions to prepare 
every thing in the night between the l7th and 18th 
for getting the decree of translation passed. The I 
shutters were closed, and the window-curtains I 
drawn, that the public might not be apprized by ' 
the lights that the commission wore occupied 
during the night. Care was taken to suramon 
the council of the ancients for seven, o’clock, and 
that of the five hundred for eleven. According 
to this aiTangement, the decree of translation ought 
to be passed before the five Imndred commenced 
their sitting; and as all debate was prohibited by 
the constitution at the moment when the decree of 
translation waa promulgated, tho tribune of the 
five hundred would be closed by this promulgation, 
and all awkward clisuuBBions prevented. Another 
thing was provided for; that was, to delay sending 
I off tlie letters of summojis for certain deputies. 
This ensured the certainty that tlmse who were 
distrusted would not arrive till after the vote liad 
I been, given. 

Bonapai'Le, on his side, had taken every nccos- 
sai’y pi’ecaution. He had sent for colonel Sobas- 
tiani, who commanded the 9th dragoons, to assure 
himself of the inclinations of the regiment. That 
regiment was comijosed of four hundred foot and 
six liundrod horse. It contained many young sol- 
diers, but it derived its character and hearing from 
the veterans of Areola and Rivoli. The colonel 
answered to Bonaparte for the I’egimeub. It was 
agreed that the colonel, on pretence of a review, 
should leave his barracks at five o’clock, distribute 
his men, part in the Place do la Revolution, and 
part in the garden of the Tuilcries, and that he 
himself, with two liumlred horse, should occupy 
the Rue Mont-Blanc andthe Rue Chantereiiic. Bo- 
naparte then sent word to the colonels of the other 
regiments of cavalry, that he would review them on 
the 18th; as an excuse for appointing such a time, he 
intimated he waa about to take a journey. He 
sent to appoint Moreau and all the generals to he 
in the Rue Cliantereine at the same hour. At 
midnight, he dispatched an aide-de-camp to Le- 
febvi*e, to beg him to call upon him at six in the 
morning, Lefebvre was entirely devoted to the 
directory, but Bonaparte felt fully assured that he 
would not stand out against his ascendancy. He had 
not given any previous intclligeUce either to Berua- 
dotte or Augereau. He had taken care, in order 
to put .Gohier completely off Ms guard, to invite 
Iiimacif to dine with him on thia same I8th, with 
all his family; and at the same time, in order to 
induce him to send in his resignation, he had, by 
, hia wife, req^iiested him to come the next morning at 
eight o’clock to take breakfast with him in the 
Rue Chautereino. 

On the morning of the 18th, a great stir, totally 
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iinoxpccttid, even by those who were mainly con- 
cerned in causing it, was very visible on all sides. 
A numerous cavalry passed along tho Boulevai‘da ; 
all the generals and oiheers in Paris proceeded in 
full iniiioi’tn to the Rue Chantercine, little tliinking 
to meet such a crowd as they would find when they 
got thither. The deputies of the ancients hurried 
to their post, astonished at receiving such short 
summonses. The five hundred were for the moat 
part perfectly unconscious of what was about to be 
done. Gohier, Moulins, and Barras, knew nothing 
about the matter ; but Sieyca, who had for somo 
time been taking lessons in riding, and Roger Du- 
C03, were already on horseback and on theU' way 
to the Tuileries. 

As soon as the ancients had met, the chairman 
of the commission of the inspectors addressed 
them. The commission appointed to watch over 
the safety of the legislative body had, he said, 
received intelligence that some dangerous conspi- 
racies were in jigitation ; that conspirators were 
ctiming in shoals to Paris, were there holding 
clandestine and secret meetings, and were there 
designing some outrage upon the freedom of the 
national representation. Tlio deputy Cornet added, 
that the council of the ancients had the means of 
saving the republic entirely in its own powex*, 
and that it ought to avail itself of them. These 
means were nothing else than in translating the le- 
gislative body to Saint Cloud, so as to render it less 
expfjsed to the attempts of the con9{)iratov8, and in 
tlm lUGantimo place the public tranquillity under 
tlu* protection of a general who had the ability 
of performing this duty, and to select Bonaparte 
as general for that purpose, The reading of this 
jiropositiou and of the decree which compre- 
iieiuled it had hardly been c(jmpletecl before a 
certain movement manifested ifself in tho council. 
Some members were determined to oppose this 
I ju’opositiou j Cornudet, Lebrun, Fargues, and 
Regnier, supported it. The name of Bonaparte, 
on which great stress had been laid, and of 
whose support they felt assured, decided the ma- 
jority. At eight o’clock the decree was passed. 
I'his decree triuiblated the councils to St. Cloud, and 
summoned them to meet on the following day at 
noon. Bonaparte was appointed comraauder-in-chief 
of all the troops comj)rised in tlie 17 th military 
division, of the guard of the legislative body, of the 
guard of the directory, of the national guards of Paris 
and of tho eiivirona. Lefebvre, the commandant 
of the 17 th division, was placed under his command. 
Bonaparte was ordered to appear at the bar to re- 
ceive the decree, and to take the oath the president 
was to administer to him, A state mcasenger was 
directed to convey the decree to the general without 
loss of time. The state messenger, who himself 
was the deputy Cornet, found the Boulevards 
blocked up by a vast body of cavalry, and the 
Rue da Mont-Blanc anil the Rue Chantereinq 
crowded with officers and generals in full uniform. 
All of them were making all possible haste to 
attend general Bonapivrte’s invitation. As the re- 
ception rooms of the latter were too small to re- 
ceive so great a concourse, he ordered the doors to 
be thrown open, went out on the balcony, and 
harangued the officers, He told them that 
France was in danger, and that he relied upon 
them to assist him in saving her. The deputy 


Cornet at this point handing him tho decree, lie 
snatched it out of his hum!, read it out loud to 
them, and asked if he ctjuld reckon upon their au]j- 
port. The reply was by all of them, putting their 
hands to their swords, and saving, that they were 
ready to stand by him. Ilo likewise addressed 
himself to Lefebvre. The latter, seeing the troop.s 
in motion, without orders from him, had asked 
colonel Sebastiani wliat all this meant, wlio, witli- 
out replying, had told him to go in and enquire of 
general Bonaparte. lefebvre went in, somewhat 
discomposed. “Well, Lefebvre” aaid Bonaparte 
to him, "you, one of themaiu stays of the republic, 
will you suffer it to perish iii the hands of these 
lawyersl {axocats.) Unite with me in assisting 
me to save her. Hold,” added Bonaiiarte, hold- 
ing out a sword, "there is llie sword which I wore 
at the battle of tlie Pyramids; I present it to you 
as a token of my esteemandmy confidence. ” “Yes ” 
replied Lefebvre, with deep emotion, “ let us throw 
the li^wyen overhoau'd.” Joseph had brnught 
round Bernadette; but the latter seeing what was 
going on, withdrew to put the patriots on their 
guard against them. Foiichc was not in the secret; 
but apprized by the event, he had given orders for 
closing tho barriers, and had countermanded the 
departui'e of the mail and public conveyauce.s. He 
then came in all haste to toll Bonaparte, and to 
tender his declaration of attachment to his cause. 
Bonaparte, who had Intherto neglected him, did 
not give l)im a rebuff on this occasion, but told him 
that his precautions were useless; that there was 
no necessity for closing the barriers or causing a 
suspension of the ordinary cour.se of things; tlintbe 
was going band in Imnd with tlio nation, and 
reckoned upon its 8up[)ortlng him. Bonaparte at 
this moment learnt that Gohier I’efuaed to attend 
his invitation; ho exhibited a slight degree of anger 
on heaidng this, and sent him word by a mutual 
friend, that he would ruin liim.self in vain by de- 
siring to hold out. He immediately mounted bis 
horse to proceed to the Tinlerie.s, and to take the 
oath before tho council of the ancients. Almost all 
the republicau generals were on horseback by his 
side. Moreau, Macdonald, Bertliier, Lanues, Mu- 
rat, and Leclerc, rode behind him as his lieute- 
nants. Arrived at tlie Tuileries, lie tliero found the 
detachments of the 9th; ho harangued them, and 
having fully excited their enthusiasm, went into the 
palace. 

He presented himself before the ancients, ac- 
companied by tliis magnificent staff. His presence 
produced a lively sensation, and proved to the an- 
cients that they had associated themselves with a 
powerful man, who possessed all the mean.s requi- 
site for ensuring success to a necessary and violent 
net of state policy [cowp d^Uat). He made his ap- 
pearance at the bai’. “ Citizens, representatives,” 
said ho, " the republic was on the eve of de.struc- 
tionj your decree will be the moans of sawing lier. 
Woe to those who seek to prevent its being fully 
ciirried out 1 Aided by all my companions in arms 
here asseitibled around me, I shall know how to 
he beforehand with them. lu vain can liistorioal 
parallels be cited to cause you anxiety; there is uo 
historical parallel to the eighteenth century, and 
nothing that has occurred in the present century 
beax's any resemblance to the acts that attend its 
close. We are determined to Lave the republic. We 
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wiU have Uint roiu\l>Uu goiuAino Ulicrty, 

auil apnn Uio ropi'uwi'nt.nlivu aystein. Wo willliavo 
that ropnlille; 1 aweav it in my own name luul in 
tlio name t)t‘ niy cotnpjinionfl in anna.” Wo all of 
ufi awtMii' it,” ropeatod tlio gcncrala and the officei's 
who wore at tlio bar. The way in which Bona- 
parte took the oath waa very well managed, inas- 
much aa he had evaded sweaidng fealty to the con- 
stitution. A deputy would have spoken for the 
purpose of remarking this; hut the president re- 
iiiacd to hear him, on the gt'onnd that the decree 
of translation prohibited all diacusaion whatever. 
The assembly immediately bi'oke up. Bonapai‘te 
then went into the garden, mounted his horse, ac- 
companied hy all the generals, and reviewed the 
regiments of the garrison as they each of them 
came up. He made a short and energetic speech 
to the soldiers, telling them that he was going to 
effect a revolution which would restore them to 
plenty and glory. Shouts of Long live Bonaparte! 
earns from the ranks. The weather was very fine 
for the season, the concourse very great. Every- 
thing seemed to lend appliances to that most neces- 
sary enterpxdse, that was now to put an end to the 
disorder that had prevailed by creating an absolute 
power. 

At this moment the five hundred, apprised of the 
revolution that waa now being got up, had repaired 
in a disorderly manner to the liall in which they 
held their session. No sooner had they assembled, 
when they received a message from the ancients 
containing the decree of translation. On hearing 
it read, a multitude of voices burst forth at once; 
but the president, Lucieii Bonaparte, soon put them 
to silence by virtue of the constitution, which pro- 
hibited further cliacussion. The five hundred broke 
up immediately j the most fiery of them ran off to each 
other’s houses, and hold clandeatino meetings to 
vent their indignation in common, and to devise 
some means of opposition. The patriots of the 
faubourgs were in a high state of ferment, and got 
together as many of their party as they could to 
rally tumultuously around Santerre. 

In the meantime Bonaparte, having finished the 
review of the troops, had gone back to the Tuile- 
riesj and proceeded to the commission of the in- 
spectors of the ancients. The commission of the 
five hundred had altogetlier adhered to the new 
revolution, and concurred in every thing that was 
in preparation. It was with them that whatever 
had to be done should be carried out under the 
pretence of duly carrying the translation into 
eftect, and there it was that Bonaparte held a 
pernianont sitting. Cambaceres, the ministei* of 
justice, also repaired thither. Pouchy, on his part, 
also came thither. Sieyes and Roger Ducos also 
came to give in their resignation, It was a matter 
of importance to get one more resignation fi’om the 
directory, for then, and in that case, the majority 
being dissolved, there would no longer exist an 
executive power, and there would no longer be any 
reason for apprehending a closing act of energy 
on its paii. There was no expectation that either 
Gohier or M-OuUns would send in their resignation; 
M. de Talleyrand and admiral Bruix were there- 
fore despatched to Barras, in order to extort from 
him his resignation. 

Bonaparte then made his distribution of the 
command of the troops, He sent Murat, with a 


numevoua cavalry and a corps of grenadiers, to 
occupy Saint-Cloud; Serrurier was posted aft tho 
Voint‘du-gour with a reserve, Laniies had the 
command of the troops that, guarded the Tuilcries 
confided to him. Bonaparte then gave Moreau a 
singular commission, and certainly tho least ho- 
nourable of all, in this great event: he charged him 
to go with five hundred men, and guard the Luxem- 
bourg. Moreau’s iustx’uctions were to cut off every 
approach to the directors upon pretence of providing 
for their safety, and to debar them of all communica- 
tion from without. At the same time Bonaparte 
caused it to he notified to the commandant of tho ‘ 
directorial guard, that ho was to obey Bonaparte, 
that he was to leave the Luxembourg with his 
ti’oops, and to come and join him at the Tuileriea, 
With the assistance of Eouch^, a hist and an im- 
portant precaution waa taken. The directory had 
the power of suspending the minncipalities; Fouclui, 
acting in his capacity of minister of the police, and 
us if he had been authorized by the directory, sus- 
pended the twelve municipalrtiea of Paris, and 
deprived them of all aiithoiity whatever. By 
adopting this measure, there no longer remained 
any rallying point for the patriots, either in the 
: directory or in the twelve communes that had suc- 
ceeded to the great commune of heretofore. Pou- 
chy then caused bills to be posted recommending 
the citizens to maintain order and tranrjuilUty, and 
assuring them that everything that could be done 
was being at that moment dono to save the republic 
from the perils by which she was surrounded. 

These meaeui’es were completely successful. 
The authority of general Bonaparte was ovory- 
where acknowledged, although the council of tho 
ancients had not acted constitutionally in conferring 
it on him. This council, in point of fact, might 
lawfully make an advance fijt the translation, but 
were not justified in appointing a coinmancler-in- 
chief of the armed force. Moreau proceeded to 
the Luxembourg, and closed all the avenues with 
five hnndred men, Jubd, commandant of tlio 
directorial guard, immediately obeying tho orders ; 
he had just received, made his men mount, left the ^ 
Luxembourg, in order to go to the Tuileriea. In 
the meantime the three directors, Moulma, Gohier, 
and Barras, were in the most painful state of per- 
plexity. Moiilins and Gohier being aft last made | 
fully sensible of tho conspiracy which bad hitherto 
escaped their notice, went to the apartments of 
Barras, to ask him if he would stand firm with 
them, and form the majority. The luxurious 
director was in the bath, and was with some diffi- 
culty made to understand what Bonaparte was 
doing in Baris. “ That; fellow,” he exclaimed, with 
a gross expression, “ has cheated us all.” He 
promised to unite with his colleagues, for he always 
promised everybody, and everything, and sent 
Bottot, his secretary, to the Tuilerics, to see what 
he could leaim. But Gohier and MouVms had 
hardly left him before he fell into the hands of 
Btuix and M. do Talleyrand. They experienced 
no great difficulty in making him seusible of tho 
impotence to which he waa reduced, and there waa 
no I’eason to fear that he would fall gloriously in 
defence of thb directorial constitution. They under- 
took that he should enjoy tranquillity and fortune; 
and on these terms he consented to give in his 
resignation. A letter had been prepared for his 
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prevent ail tliese cahuiiltiua ; let us save the two 
things foi‘ whicli we have made so many sacrifices, 
liberty ami equality.” “ Speak also in the same 
manner of the coiistitiUioiij” exclaimed the deputy 
Liiiglct. This interruption disconcerted the general 
lor a moment ; but he aooii recovered liis seif-pos- 
session, and in broken accents he replied, As for 
the constitution, you no longer have a constitution ! 
1 1 was you who destroyed it yourselves by committing 
an outrage upon the national reprcseiitatiou on the 
18th Fructidor ; by annulling on the 22nd Flortfal 
I he popular elections, and by attacking, on theSOtli 
Trairialj tlie independence of the government. That 
constitution, of which you speak, all the popular 
bictiuns are doing their utmost to destroy. They 
have allcome to impart their designs to myself, and 
to beg my assistance, I have not assented. If 
1 am required, I will name the parties and the 
men,” “Name them,” cried the opponents, “name 
them, and call for a secret committee.” A pro** 
tracted confusion succeeded this interruption. Bona- 
parte at length proceeded, and again describing the 
state in, which France was placed, exhorted the 
ancients to take such ineiiaures as were capable of 
saving lier. “Siii'i'ounded,” said he, “by my 
brethren in arms, I am well able to assist you. I 
call to witness those br.ivo grenadiei'S, wlios© bay- 
onets I see, and whom I have so often led against 
the enemy j I call to witness their courage j we will 
eo-operate with you in saving the country. And if 
any speaker,” added Bonaparte in a threatening tone, 
“ if any speaker, the liireling of foreign courts, should 
talk of outlawing mo, I will then appeal to tny 
brethren in arms. Call to mind, that I miu’ch accom- 
panied by the god of fortune and by the god of war.” 

These audacious expressions told the five hun- 
dred what they Imd to expect. Tlie ancients took 
them ill very good part, and appeared to be gained 
over by the presence of the general. They ac- 
corded liini the lionours of the sitting. 

Bonaparte, after iiifiiaiiig a little of lug fervid 
spirit into the ancients, next made it his business 
to go to the five hundred, and endeavour to see if 
he could not overawe them. He made his -way 
thither, with some grenadiers in his train; he 
entered, but left them behind him at the ftirthesfcend 
of the hall. Ha had to walk nearly half fclie length 
of the hall to reach the bar. He had scarcely got 
lialf way up before furious outcries issued fi-om all 
sides. “ What I” cried a multitude of voices, 
“ soldiers here I arms I What does all this mean ? 
Down with tlie dictator 1 down with the tyrant J” 
A great number of deputies dashed into the middle 
of the hall, surrounded the general, and addressed 
to him the most pointed remonstrances, “ WImt I” 
said they, “ is it for this that you have conquered’ 1 
All your laurels are faded. Your glory is changed 
into infamy. Keapect the sanctuary of the Jaws. 
Retire ! retire 1 ” BonapaidrO was confounded 
iimidst the crowd that thronged around him. The 
grenadiers whom he Jjad left at the door hastened 
up, pushed back the deputies, and put their arms 
around him. It is said that in this disturbance 
some of the grenadiers received dagger wounds, 
which -were intended for him. A grenadier, named 
Thomd, had hia clothes torn. It is very possible 
that in the confusion his clothes may have been 
torn, without daggers being drawn. It is likewise 
possible that daggers might have been found in 


more than one hand, Repuhlicuns, conceiving 
that they beheld a new Cuisar, might arm them- 
selvea^ witli the steel of Brutus, without being 
assassins. It is very absurd to think of jUvStifjdng 
them on this point. Bo this as it may, Bonaparte 
was turned out of the hall. It is said that he was 
confused, which ia not more surprising than the 
supjiosition of daggers. He mounted his horse, 
went off to liia troops, told them that the five hun- 
dred had w.anted to iiRsiTssinate liira, that he went 
in fear of his life, and was every where received 
with shouts of Bonapartd for ever / 

Tlie storm mcfiiiwhile raged with greater vio- 
lence than ever in the assembly, and was pointed 
against Lucicn. The latter displayed extraordi- 
nary firmness and courage. “ Your brotlier is a 
tyrant,” said they to him; “ in one day he has lost 
all his glory.” Lucieii strove in vain to justify 
him. “You would not hear him,” he replied; 
“he came to explain hia conduct, to acquaint you 
with hia nuaaion, and to answer all the questions 
upon which you liave been coiiataiitly addressing 
him ever since you met. His services at least 
entitled him to be allowed time to defend hiinaelf.” 
“ No, u«, down with the tyx-ant !” shouted the 
fui'ioua patriots. “Outlaw him!” added they; 
“outlaw bifn !” This was a terrific word; it had 
undone Robespierre. Uttered against Botjapartc, 
it might perhaps make the military hesitate, and 
detach them from Ins cause. Lucian courageously op- 
posed the proposition of outlawry, and insisted that 
ins brother ought first to be heard. He struggled 
for a long time, amidst a tremendous uproar, At 
lengtli, taking off bis cap and l)is gown, “ Wretches,” 
he exclaimed, “ would you have me outlaw my 
own brother ? I leave the chair, and I now go to 
the bar to defend him wlio is accused.” 

At this moment Bonaparte heard outside the 
scene that was pfissing in the aesembly. He got 
alarmed' for bis bi’other, and sect ten grenadiers 
to bear him out of the hall. The grenadiers 
entered, found Lucicn encompassed by a group, 
laid bold of him by the arm, saying that it was by 
liis brother’s orders, and drew him out of the hall 
Now was the time to do a decisive act. The 
slightest hesitation, and all would be lost. The 
assembly being impervious to the strongest orato- 
rical appeal, there was but one alternative, and that 
was force; one of those dai’ing acts, on the eve of 
which usurper's arc always known to have hesitated, 
had DOW to he performed. Cmaar hesitated when, 
he passed the Rubicon, Cromwell wljon he dissorved 
the [long] parliament. Bonaparte now made up his 
mind to let loose his grenadiers against the assem- 
bly, He put himself on horseback, accompanied 
by Lucieu, and rode in front of the troops. Lucien 
harangued them. “ The council of the five hun- 
dred is dissolved/* said he; “it is T that tell yon 
BO. Assassins have taken possession of tlio hall of 
session, and have done violence to the majority. 
I now call upon you to march and to clear it of 
them.” Lucien next swore that himself and hia 
brother would be the faithful defenders of liherty. 
Murat and Leclcrc then put themselves ui motion 
with a battalion of grenadiers, and conducted it to 
the door of the five hundred. They advanced to 
the entrance of the hall. At the sight of the bayo- 
nets, the deputies set up a tremendous outcry, as 
they had done at the appearance of Bonaparte; but 
3 k3 
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the rolling; of the drums drowned their noiae. *^Gre- 
nadiei'Sj forward cried tlio ofiieera. The grena- 
diers entered the hall, and dispersed the deputies^ 
who fledj some hy the passagesj others by the win- 
dows. In a moment the hall was cleared, and Bona- 
parte was loft master of tliis deplorable field of buttle. 

^ IntGlligcncc of this event soon reached the an- 
cients, and filled them with uneasiness and sorrow. 
They wore far from desiring such an outrageous 
proceeding. Lucien appcai;gd at tlieir bar, to justify 
his conduct with regard to the five huiidredj his 
reasons were notgainsayed, for what could be done 
in buoh a situation \ Matters inn&t now be brought 
to a conclusion, and the object that liacl been pro- 
posed fulfilled. The council of the ancients could 
I not, of themselves, decree the adjournment of the 
I legislative body iuid the institution of the conaul- 
sUip. The council of five hundred was dissolved j 
hut there were still left some fifty deputies, who 
advocated the recent violent but necessary state 
measure. They were got togetlicr and made to 
pass the decree, the very object of the re\olution 
tliat had just been effected. Tlie decree was then 
curried to the ancientSj who adopted it about mid- 
night, Bonaparte, lloger-Ducos, and Siejes, were 
iioniinatod proviaiunul consuls, and invested with 
the whole executive power. The councils were 
adjourned to the lat Veutose next ensuing, and 
wore replaced by two Gommissiona of twenty- 
five members each, selected from the councils, 
who had it in charge to authorize such legisla- 
tive measures as tlio three consuls should find it 
expedient to take. To the consuls and the com- 
missions was confided the office of framing the 
draught of a new constitution. 

Such was the revolution of the 10th Brumaire, 
coneerning^ which such opposite opinions are enter- 
tained, being considered by some as an outrage 
which absolutely destroyed our rising liberty, and 
by others as a daring but necessary act, that ter- 
minated a state of anarchy. TVhat may be said of 
it is this, that tho revolution, after having appeared 
in every character, either as monarchical, repub- 
lican, or democr.'itic, at length assumed the military 
character, because amidst that perpetual conflict 
with Europe, it was requisite that she should con- 
stitute herself in a strong and solid manner. The 
repuhlicars groaned in spirit over so many abor- 
tive eflforts, so much blood spilt to no purpose, in 
order to establish liberty in Erance, and they de- 
plored her immolation by one of tlie hei'oes whom 
she had brought forth. But in this their elevation 
of feeling tends to mislead them. The revolution, 
winch was to give ua liberty, and which has so dis- 
posed events that we shall some day enjoy her, was 
not, ucitlier could it be, liberty. The revolution 
could not be any other than a great struggle against 
the old order of things. Having been the con- 
queror in this conflict in France, the next thing 
Was to obtain the lilco ina&tcry In Eui'ope. But so 
violent a struggle was not consistent with the 
forms or the spirit of liberty. For one brief 
moment liberty existed under the constitnent 
assembly ; but ■when tho popular party became 
80 overbearing as to intimidate public opinion; 
when that party stormed the Tuileriea on the lOth 
of Angpstj when, on the Snd of September, that 
' party sacrificed all those who excited its distrust; 
when, on the 21st of January, that purty forced 


every ouo to compromise liimself with it by dab- 
bling his bands in royal blood; wlion, in AnguBt, 
17fl3, that party obliged all tho citijcona to go otf 
to tho frontiers, or to surrender their fortune; 
when tliat same party abdicated its power, and 
transferred it to that great committee of public 
welfare, composed of twelve iudividunls, was there 
liberty, or could liberty exist ? No ; there was 
a violent effort of highly-wrought feeling and 
hercjiam; there was the niuscular tension of an 
athlete wroatling with a powerful autagoniat. 
After this moment of danger, after our victories, 
there was an interval of repose. The last clays of 
the convention and the directory exhibited mo- 
ments of freedom. But the contest with Europe 
could not be otherwise than temporarily suspended. 
This contest soon recommenced; and on expe- 
riencing the first reverse, all the pojiular factions 
uprose against a too moderate government, and 
invoked the aid of some more mighty arm. Bona- 
partt', returning from the cast, was hailed as sovo- 
reigu, and called to the supreme power. It is idle 
to say that Zurich had saved France. Zurich was 
a mere accident, a respite; a Marengo and a 
Ilolienlinden would still have been required in 
oi’der to save her. It required something more 
than military successes ; it required a powerful 
rcoi'gaiiization at liome of all the departments of 
the government, and it was a political leader 
rather tliau a military chief of whom Franco had 
need. Tho 10th and 19th Briiniairo could not, 
under the circumstances wo have related, have 
been avoided. All we can say is, that tlio 20Lli is 
to be condemned, and that tho hero turned tho 
service whicli he had just rendered to a bud ac- 
count. But it may be replied, that ho came to 
fulfil an inscrutable mission, of which ho was inado 
the unconscious instrument by fate, involuntarily 
fulfilling her mysterious purpoaes. It w'us not 
liberty that he came to nmiiUain, for she could no 
longer exist. He came to maintain, under mo- 
narchical forms, tiie revolution in the world; lie 
came to maintain the revolution by seating him- 
self, a plebeian, on a throne; by bringing tlie pon- 
tilF to Paris to anoint a plebeian brow with the 
sacred oil ; by creating an aristocracy out of ple- 
beians ; by compelling the old aristocracies to 
associate themselves with his plebeian aristocracy; 
by making plebeians kings; and finally, by taking 
to his bed the daughter of the Ctesars, and min- 
gling plebeian blood with the blood of one of the 
oldest faiiiiUes in Europe > by confounding all 
nations; by difi^usiiig the French laws in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain; by dispelling illusions of 
such ancient date, by shaking so many things to 
their centre, and confusing them. This was the 
vast niiasion he came to fulfil ; and in the 
mean time, the new social order was to be con- 
firmed under the proLcctlou of ha sword; and 
Liberty was yet some day to come. She has not 
yet come; but come she ■will. I have described the 
previous crisis that has so disposed matters for her 
advent in Europe; I have done so without per- 
sonal resentment, compassionating false opinions, 
honouring virtue, admiring greatuesa, striving to 
comprehend the unfathomable designs of Provi- 
dence in these mighty events, and attributing to 
them their due influence so soon as I imagined that 
I fully attained to their true interpretatiun. 
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Note 1. Pago 10, col. 2. 

I SHOULD not cite the following passage of the 
memoirs of Eerrieres, if base detractors had not 
endeavoured to vilify every sceno of the Freiicli 
revolution. The passage I am about to extract 
will enable my readers to form a judgment of the 
effect winch the national solemnities of this period 
produced on the hearts of those who were the 
least affected by the general exultation of the 
people. 

“ I rocal, with pleasure, the impression which 
this august and touohiiig coremoiiy made upon 
iwe, I shall tho relation I then wrote, which 
is l'\dl of the seiiyationa it excited; and if tliis frag- 
ment is not hiatoricalj it will possess, perhaps, on 
that account, a luore lively iuterest for some 
readers. 

‘‘ The nobility were dressed in black coats, 
waiatooats, and breeches, richly embroidered with 
gold, silk cloaks, lace cravats, and bats mounted 
with feathers k hi Henri IV.; the clergy in gowns, 
large mantles, and cornered hats; the bishops in 
their purpled I’obes and surplices; and tJie third 
class in black suits, with silk cloaks and cambric 
cravats. I'he king was seated in a vehicle in the 
form of an alcove, richly decorated; Monsieur, the 
count D’Artois, the princes, the ministers, aud the 
chief officers of the crown, took their place be- 
neath, the queen opposite ; aud Madame, the 
countess D’Artois, the princesses, and the ladies of 
the court, gaily attired, and sparkling with dia- 
monds, formed his brilliant suite. The streets 
were hung with tapestry; the regiments of tlie 
French and Swiss guards formed a line from Notre 
Dame to Saint-Louis; immense crowds observed 
the procession in respectful silence; the balconies 
were ornamented witli the most expensive drapery, 
the windows filled with spectators of every age and 
both sexes, particularly with beautiful women, 
elegantly dressed: every variety of hats, feathers, 
and apparel was displayed on this occasion; a most 
amiable emotion was painted on every countenance, 
and joy sparkled in all eyes. Clapping of hands 
and expressions of the most cordial interest wel- 
comed us, and followed us after we were out of 
sight. How vainly do I endeavour to describe this 
ravishing and enchanting scene. Bands of music, 
placed at convenient distances, filled the air with 
melodious sounds; and military marches, the beat 
of drums, the flourishing of trumpets, and the 
noble chaunt of the priests, alternately succeedinc 
each other without discord or confusion, animated 
this triumphant procession .*’ — Metnoirs of the Mar- 
quis de Fen'iereSf vol. i. p. 18. 

— 


Notes. Page 13, col. 1. 

The following is an enumeration nf those con- 
siderations which determined the third claso tn 
adopt tills fir.st revolutionary measure. As this 
was the act with wliich the revolution may be said 
to coinnience, and was of great iinjiortance in 
itself, I do not think I can do better th.an by re- 
lating the grounds and motives which governed the 
decree of the commons: they emanate from the 
pen of the abb<5 Siey&s. 

The assembly of the communes, deliberating 
concerning tlic overture of reconciliation proposed 
by the commissioners of the king, hi\,vc thoug\\t it, 
at the same time, incumbent on tliom to take inlo 
consideration the resolution wliich the nobility 
liave entered into with respect to that same over- 
ture. 

They have observed tliat the nobility, in spite 
of their first acquiescence in the proposal of the 
king, modified it immediately afterwards, which 
almost entirely nullifies its intention; and that 
thus their resolution on tlie subject under cjjnsider- 
ation can be regarded as nothing less than a posi- 
tive I'efusal 

** In consideration of this conduct, and the con- 
tinued perseveranco of the nobility in their pre- 
ceding determinations, which are opposed to 
every project of reconciliation, the deputies of tlie 
communes think it absolutely useless to occupy 
themselves any longer in. a project which can no 
longer be called conciliatory, since it has been 
rejected by one of the parties whose object it was 
to conciliate. 

" In this state of things, which replaces tlie 
deputies of the communes in their first position, 
it appears to them that they can no longer re- 
main in inaction, w.iiting for the junction of the 
privileged classes, without rendering themselves 
culpable towards the nation, which has, without 
doubt, a right to require a better employment of 
their time. 

" The deputies of the communes therefore deem 
it the pressing duty of all the representatives of 
the nation, to whatever class of citizona tliey may 
belong, to form themselves, without delay, into an 
active assembly, capable of commencing and ful- 
filling the object of their mission. 

They therefore direct the commissioners, who 
have been the mediators in the several conferences 
called conciliatory, to draw up the recital of the 
repeated and wise efforts which they have made 
to bring to an equitable arrangement the differ- 
ences which have /irisen between them; and direct 
them also to detoil the motives which have forced 
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tbem to pass from a state of atteiulancB to one of 
aotioii ; and, finally, rosolvo that theso motives 
shall be printed at the head of the pjreaent delibe- 
ration. 

But since it is not possible to form an active 
j assembly without recognising previously those who 
have a right to compose it, that is to say, those 
‘ who have the faculty of voting as representatives 
of the nation, the deputies of the comninnea be- 
j lieve it their duty to make a, last attempt to induce 
the clergy and nobility, who possess the same 
powers as tliemselves, yet l^^ve hitherto refused to 
C(jnfirin them, to join them. 

Further, the communes deeming it necessary 
to gain proof of tho refusal of those two classes of 
ideputies to join them, in case they persist in their 
present determination, judge it their irsdispcnsahle 
duty to give them a last invitation, which will be 
carried to them by deputies ordered to read it in 
their presence, and to leave them a copy of it, 
which is herewith subjoined. 

Messieurs, we are ordered by the deputies of 
the communes of France to inform you that they 
can no longer defer the fulfilment of the obligation 
iinpoaed upon all the repreaeutativea of the nation. I 
It is assuredly time for nil who acknowledge this 
title to confirm it by a common verification of their 
powers, and to commence finally to occupy fcliem- 
aolves in tlie consideration of the national interest, 
which alone, aud to the ex-ckisiou of all private 
interests, pi’esents itself us tho great object which 
all the deputies sliould endeavour to promote by 
their united efforta. In ccinaequenco of this obli- 
gation, and the necessity which calls upon the 
representatives of the nation no longer to remain 
in inactivity, tho deputies of tlie communes call 
upon you again, gentlemen, to join them; and their 
duty obliges them, as much individually as collec- 
tively, to give yon this last invitation to concur in, 
and submit yourselves to a common veiiftcation of 
powers. We are at the same time ordered to 
inform you that the general calling over of all the 
coi^voked bailiwicks will take place in an hour, 
that the verification will tlien immediately take 
place, and all absentees will be deemed in de- 
fault.” 

Note 3. Page 10, col. 1. 

I support nothing by notes or citations but tliat 
which is liable to be dispute*!. This question of 
■whether we possessed, a constitution or not, appears 
to me one of these ; and a more respectable and 
less suspected opinion on this subject cannot be 
cited than that of Lally-Tolendal. After some 
preliminary observations, he thus goes on. 

“ You have not certainly a law which establishes 
that the statea-general are an integral part of so- 
vereignty, for yon demand one, and hitherto, some- 
times a resolution of the council has forbidden 
their deliborations, and sometimes the decree of 
a parliament has annulled their decisions. 

“ You have not a law which necessitates the 
periodical assembling of your states-general, for 
yon demand one, and a hundred and seventy- 
live years have elapsed since they were assembled. 

You have not a law which protects individual 
liberty from arbitrary arrests, for you demand one, 
and during the reign of a kiug, whose justice is 
acknowledged, aud whose probity is respected 
thronghoub all Europe, ministers have dragged 


your magistrates from tho sanctuary of tho laws by 
military force. 

‘‘You have no law wliich oatahlibhcs the liberty 
of the proas, for you duinand one. 

“ You never had, or havo no longer, a law which 
makes your consent necessary to levy taxes, for you 
demand one, and, for the space of two centuries, 
y«»u havo been loaded with throe or four hinulrcd 
millions of taxes, without having absented to a single 
one. 

“ You have not a law which renders the minis- 
ters of the executive power refaponsiblc, for you de- 
mand one. 

“Finally, you have no general positive written 
law, a code at the same time national and royal, a 
grand charter of a fixed and iiivariablo nature, by 
which every individual may learn what portion of 
his liberty and property he must siiciifice for the 
preservation of the remainder, and which ascertains 
the nature of civil rights, aud defines the nature of 
civil power. 

“ I limit myself to theso details, for I could ex- 
tend them to infinitude; but if all these facts are 
true, if you have none of those laws which you de- 
iimnd, or if in possessing them, (pay attention to 
this,) or if in possessing them, you have not one 
which enforces tl)eir execulion, vvliich ensures 
their accomplishmciit, aud which njiiintaina their 
stability, define what you mean by the word con- 
stitution, aud agree at least that some indulgence 
should bo extended towards those who cannot lielp 
entortaining some doubts concerning the existence 
of ours.” 

Note 4, Page 10, col. 1. 

I deem it necessary to recite in this place the 
recapitulation of the papers made to the national 
assembly by M. do Clermont Tonnerro. 1 1 furnishes 
a correct statement with regard to public opinion at 
this period, through the whole length and breadth 
of France. In this report, tho recapitulation is of 
extreme importance; aud although Faria had boon 
prejudiced upon the digesting of these papers, it is 
not the less true tlmt the provinces wore for the 
greater part quite as much so. 

Report of the Committee of the Constitution, containiiig 
a Recapitulation of the Contents of the Rapers re- 
lative to the formation of a Constitution, reoct at the 
Rational Assembly by the Count de CUvmonb-Ton- 
nerve, on the of Jtdy, 17119. 

“ Gentlemen, yon are called together to regene- 
rate the French empire, aud you bring to this 
great work both your owu wisdom and the wisdom 
of your constituents. 

“We have thought it our duty first to colloct to- i 
gether and present to your consideration the opin- , 
ions contained in the greater number of your 
papers; we shall then state to you the particular 
views of your committee, and those which it has, 
or may become acquainted with, from the several 
plans and observations, which have or may be com- 
municated to it by tho members of this august as- 
sembly. 

“ It is of the first part of this task, gentlemen, 
that wo are now about to give an account. 

“ Our constituents, gentlemen, arc all agreed on 
one point; they all desire the regeneration of the 
state; but some look for this as the result of a 
simple reform of abuses, and of the re-establish- 
ment of a constitution which has stood for fourteen 
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ceiitiirios, and which appears to them capable of 
reparation; wliilo others regard the social system 
at present existing as so perfectly vitiated, that 
they demand a new constitution, and, with the ex- 
ception of a monarchical form of government, 
which is respected, and cherislied in fciie Iiearts of 
all Frenchmen, they have given you every power 
necessary to create one, and to establish on the 
surest principles the prosperity of the kingdom of 
France. These persons, gentlemen, think that the 
first cliaptcr of tlie constitution ought to contain a 
declaration of the rights of man, of those impre- 
scriptible riglits, tlie maintenance of which alone 
can make any system of society a blessing to its 
members. 

“The demand for this declaration of the rights 
of man, the nature of which has been so constantly 
mistaken, is tlie only real difference winch exists 
between those papers which demand a new consti- 
tution, and tlioae which merely require the re- 
establishment of that which they regard the pre- 
sent Goiistitutiou. 

“ Both the one and the other equally desire a 
monarchical government, a legislative body, the 
national consent for the imposition of taxes, a new 
organization of all administrative Ijodics, and the 
inviolability of the rights of citizens. 

“ We shall now, gentlemen, recapitulate the par- 
ticular topics on which our constituents express 
their sentiments, and distinguish those on which 
they all agree, from those on wliich their opinions 
seem to be divided, by presenting to you the 
former as decisions, and proposing the latter as 
questions. 

lat. “ Tlie monarchical form of government, the 
inviolability of the sacred person of the king, and 
the heredlLaiy descent of the crown from male to 
male, are equally acknowledged by the greatest 
number of your* papers, .and not questioned by 
any. 

2nd. ‘^Xhe Icing is declared the depositary of 
all the plenitude of the executive power. 

3rd. The responsibility of all the agents of 
power is generally demanded. 

4th. ‘‘Some papers acknowledge the legislative 
power of the king, limited by the constitutional and 
fundamental laws of the kingdom; others declare 
that the king, during the interval of the sessions of 
tlie states-general, can alone make laws of police or 
administration, to be afterwards enregistered in the 
sovereign courts ; one bailiwick has maintained 
that this record should not take place without the 
consent of two-thirds of the intermediate commis- 
sioners of the assemblies of tho districts, Tho 
majority of the papers acknowledge the necessity 
of the royal sanction in the promulgation of the 
laws. 

“ As to the legislative power, the plurality of the 
papers acluiowledge it as residing in the national 
representation, authorized by the royal sanction; 
and it appears that this ancient maxim, Lex fit 
consensu populi et oonstitutione rcglSy is ahnoat gene- 
rally adhered to by your constituents. 

“ As to the organization of the national repre- 
sentation, the questions on which you have to de- 
cide relate to the convocation, the duration, and 
the composition of this representation, or to the 
mode of deliberation which your constituents pro- 
’ pose. 

“ As to tho convocation, some have declared 


that the atatcs-geiieral can only be (lisaolve<l by 
themselves ; others, that the right of convoking, 
prornguingj and dissolving, belongs to the king, 
under the single condition that, in case of dis- 
solution, he must immediately summon a new con- 
vocation. 

‘‘ As to the duration of the states-general, some 
demanded that it should be periodical, that its pe- 
riodical re-asaembling may depend neither on the 
will nor interest of authority ; others, but a less 
number, advocate its permanency, that the separa- 
tion of its members ra^y not bring on the dissolu- 
tion of the states. 

‘‘ The question of the periodical return of tho 
states has given rise to another ; whether an in- 
termediate commission during tho intcrv.al of the 
sessions would not be expedient ? But the ma- 
jority of your constituents regard the ostahlUh- 
inentof an intermediate commission as a dimgprous 
institution. 

“As to tho composition of the states, some 
decidedly favour tlie distinct existence of the three 
orders j but with respect to this, the extension of 
powers which many representatives have already 
obtained, leaves undoubtedly a much greater lati- 
tude for its aolntion, 

“ Some bailiwicks have demanded the union 
of tho two first orders in the same chamber ; 
othei‘3 the suppression of the clergy, and the divi- 
sion of its members between the two other orders j 
others that the representation of the nobility 
should be double that of tlie clergy, and that both 
together they should be equal iu number to the 
commons. 

“ One bailiwick, in demanding the union of the 
two first orders, has required the establishment 
of n third, under tho title of the order of the 
country. It has been also demanded that every 
person possessing a place or employnient at court 
should be excluded from becoming a deputy of 
the states-general, Finally, the inviolability of the 
persons of the deputies is acknowledged by the 
majority of the bailiwicks, and is contested by 
none. As to the mode of deliberation, the ques- 
tion of individual voting, or voting by order, has 
been decided in favour of the first; some bailiwicks 
demand two-thirds of the opinions of tho whole 
assembly to form a resolution. 

“ The necessity of the national consent for the 
imposition of taxes is generally acknowledged by 
your constituents, and established by your papers j 
they all limit the duration of every tax to the term 
wliicli you may fix, a term never to extend further 
than from one session to auotlier ; and this im- 
perative clause appears to ynur constituents the 
surest guarantee for the perpetuity of national 
assemblies. 

“Loans, being but indirect taxes, ought, in tho 
opinion of your constituents, to be subjected to the 
same regulations. 

“ Some bailiwicks except tlioae taxes from the 
foregoing regulations which have for their object the 
liquidation of the national debt. 

“As to admiihatrative bodies, or provincial 
states, all the papers demand their establishment, 
and the majority leave their organization to your 
wisdom. 

“ Finally, the definition of the rights of citizens, 
individual liberty, and the seomity of property, 
are loudly called for by the whole French nation. 
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Slio dcmanda for her inuiiiboi'H tliu luviulability of 
their private poasoasioDS, aud foj' licraelf tho invio- 
lability of publio property. Individual liberty, in 
the broadest sonaa of the word, in claimed : tho 
liberty of the press is also cleniaiided ; lettres de 
cachet are denounced with indignation, as the moat 
infamona invention of daspotiam.” 

In this inuitltudu of claims, gentlemen, we have 
romarlccd some particular modifieationa relative to 
lettres do cachet, and the liberty of the press. You 
will consider them in your wisdom ; you will un- 
doubtedly encourage those ^entiments of honour 
which animate the Prench nation, and will assuredly 
find that those wlio are the first to resist those laws 
which crush the weak, will be the readiest to yield 
obedience to those which bind the strong; you will 
calm tho inquietudes of religion, so often outraged 
by libels-sn times of persecution ; and the clergy, 
recollecting that licentiousness has long been tlie 
companion of slavery, will acknowledge tb.at tho 
first and natural effect of liberty is tlia return of 
order, decency, aud respect for objects of public 
veneration. 

Such, gentlemen, is the account which your com- 
mittee have thought it their duty tu give you of 
that part of your papers which treat of the consti- 
tution. Yon will find there, witliout doubt, all the 
foundation-stones of the edifice you are appointed 
to raise to its complete lieight ; but you will look 
in vain, perhaps, for that order and harmony of 
ooinbination, without wliioh the social system will 
always conlniu nnmorous defects ; all the great 
objects wo have in view are certainly pointed out 
by our cunstitnonts, but are not dotailed with suffi- 
cient accuracy ; the organization of the national 
representation is not marked out with the necessary 
precision ; tlie requisites of eligibility are not 
stated ; and it is by your wisdom that all these 
hints must he mabirod into efficient measures. 
The nation wishes to he free, and it is on you that 
the work of emancipation has devolved. The 
genius of France has huri'ied on the march of 
public spirit. It has acquired hy n few hours’ ex- 
perience that which could have hardly been ex- 
pected from the reflection of many ages. You are 
empowered, gentlemen, to give a constitution to 
France ; the king and the people demand it ; and 
both have merited it. 

Resalt of th examination of the papers. 

Avowed PniNciriES. 

Article Ist. The French government is a mon- 
areliical government. 

2nd. The person of the king is sacred and in- 
violable. 

3i’d. Hla crown is hereditary, descending from 
malo to male. 

4th. The king is the sole depo-sitary of the exe- 
cutive power. 

5tli. Agents of authority are responsible. 

6th, The royal sanction is necessary in tho pro- 
mulgation of the laws. 

7th. The nation and the royal sanction combined 
makes the law. 

ath. The national consent is necessary for the 
levying of loans and taxes. 

9th. Taxes can only bo imposed for the space of 
from one holding of the states to another. 

10th. Property is sacred. 

Uth. Individual liberty is sacred. 


Questions conoernhiij lehich all the papers arc not in 
agreement. 

Article 1st. Does tho king pn.ssos.s Icgislaiivu 
power, limiled by the oonstitulKinal laws of tiie 
kingdom 1 

2ud. Can tlie king make provi.sionary laws of 
police and administration during the intervals be- 
tween the holding of the states ? 

3rd. Are these laws to be submitted to the free 
record of the sovereign courts ? 

4tli. Can the statcs-geiieral only bo dissolved by 
themselves ! 

Stli. Can the king alone convoke, prorogue, .and 
dissolve the states-gener.al ? 

6tli. In ease of dissolution, is not the king 
obliged immediately to convoke a new assembly ? 

7th. Are the states-generiil permanent or peri- 
odical ? 

fitli. If they are periodical, is an intei'iuedi.ato 
commission necessary 1 

9th. Are the two first orders to be united in the 
same chamber ? 

10th. Are tho two chambers to be formed with- 
out distinction of orders 1 

llth. Are tile membors of the clerical order to 
be divided between the two other orders 1 

12th. Tho representation of tho clergy, tlie 
nobility, and the commons, is it tu bo in tiic propor- 
tion of Olio, two, and three 1 

13Hi. Is a tliird order to bo established under 
the title of the order of tho country 1 
14th. Can the persons possessing einploynionts 
or places at oomi bo deputies of tlie statea-ge- 
neral ? 

15lb. Are two-tliirds of the votes of tlie whole 
assembly requisite to form a resolution ? 

16th. Are the taxes which have fur their object 
the liquidation of the national debt, tu be gathered 
till its extinction ! 

17th. Are lettres de cachet to bo abolished or 

modified ? 

Kltli. Is tlio liberty of tho press to he indefinite 
or limited i 

Note 5. Page 33, col. 1. 

At the commencement of the history of the legia- 
lativo assBuibly *, the reader will find some opinions 
concerning the faults imputed to tlie constitution of 
’ill, whicli .appear to me just. I have only one 
word to say here concerning tho project of estab- 
lishing in France, at this period, the English con- 
stitution. This form of government is a reconcilia- 
tion between the three interests which divide mo- 
dern states, royalty, ai'iatocracy, and tho people. 
And this reoeuciliation cannot possibly ho effected 
before the strength of the contending parties is ex- 
hausted, that is to say, before a contest, or a revo- 
lution. In England it w,aa in fact brought about by 
a long struggle, and after the reign of democracy 
and usurpation. To wish to effect it before a 
contest, is, in fact, to wish to make peace before 
war is declared. This is a lamentable truth, but it 
is incontestable; men never enter into treaties till 
they have exhausted all thoir resources. It was 
not therefore possible to establish the English con- 
stitution in Fr.ance till after the revolution. It was 
well no doubt to propose it as an ex.am’ple, hut this 
task was clumsily executed; and even if it had 
been more ably managed, it would not have suc- 
• Post, p. 72 . 
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ccoded better. I aluill add, to diininiah the regrot 
of tlio partisans of the English constitution, that 
even luul it been fairly written on the tables of our 
law, it would not have appeased the passions of 
iiion; that the ensuing struggle would nevertheless 
have been engaged in, and the battle been fought in 
contempt of this preliminary treaty. I repeat, 
therefore, that wav, that is, the revolution, was in- 
evitable. Justice ia not to be obtained without 
fighting for her. 

Note 6. Page 34, col. 1. 

I am far from blaming the unyielding firraneaa 
of the deputy Mounier, for nothing can be more re- 
spectable than a man who acts from conviction, but 
the fact is sufficiently curious to call for proof. 
The following is a passage extracted from his 
report to his constituents : — 

“ Many deputies,’* said he, “ had resolved to ob- 
tain from me the sacrifice of this principle [the roj/al 
sanction), and by abandoning it tliemsolveB, thought 
to engage me, from feelings of gratitude, to grant 
them some compensation; they conducted me to the 
house of a zeuloiis partisan of liberty, who was de- 
sirous that a coalition should take place between 
them and mo, that the cause of liberty might meet 
with fewer obstacles, and who requested to bo pre- 
sent at our conferences, though he decUned taking 
part in our decisions. For the purpose of endea- 
vouring to conviiico tliGSe goutlenien of their errors, 
or to gain conviction of my own, if I was mistaken 
in my principles, I accepted this invitation. My 
opponents declaimed violently against the pretended 
inconveniciicea which would accrue from the king 
Iiaving an uuliniite<l power of hindering tho passing 
of any new law, and declared that if this power was 
acknowledged by tho assembly, thoro would be a 
civil war. These conferences, twice renewed, had 
no auccossj they were resumed afterwards at the 
house of an American, well known for hia talents 
and his virtues, who possessed at the same time a 
theoretical and cxperinieutal knowledge of those iii- 
atitutimis -which are adapted to maintnm liberty. 
He decided in favour of ray principles; and when 
my opponents found that all their efforts to make 
me abandon them were useless, they declared that 
they considered the c^uestion of the royal sanclio7i 
as of little importance, although they liad repre- 
Bftuted it, a few days before, as involving conse- 
quences which would lead to a civil war; they 
offered then to vote for an UTiliruited sanctlont and 
also for the two chambers, but on condition that I 
would not defend, in favour of the king, the right 
of dissolving the assembly of representatives; that 
I would merely require, for the upper chamber, a 
suspending Tcio, and that I would not oppose a 
fundamental law which went to establish peiiodioal 
national conventionSj to be convoked either by a 
requisition of the assembly of representatives, or by 
that of the provinces, for the purpose of revising 
the constitution, and making those alterations they 
might judge necessary. By natiojial conventions 
was understood assemblies into which all the rights 
of the nation were to be transferred; who would 
imite in themselves all the powers of the state, and 
consequently would annihilate, by their simple ex- 
istence, the authority of the monarch and the ordi- 
nary legislature; who would have the power of 
disposing arbitrarily of all kinds of authority, over- 
throwing, at their will, the constitution, and re- 


establishing despotism or anarchy. Finally, my 
opponents wished to commit to one single assem- 
bly, which would liave borne the name of the na- 
tional convention, the supreme dictatorship, and 
thus expose the Icingdom to a periodical return of 
factions and tumult. 

I testified my burprise at iny opponents inviting 
mo to enter into treaties with them concerning the 
interests of the kingdom, as if we alone were its 
absolute masters ; I observed, that in granting 
merely a suspending tdo to tbe upper chamber, if 
it was to be coinpobed ofiieligible members, it would 
be difficult to fill it with persons worthy of the pub- 
lic confidence ; since every citizen would prefer 
being nominated a representative; and that tliat 
chamber which was to be judge of llie crimes of the 
state ouglit to possess great dignity, and that conse- 
quently its authority ought not to be less than that 
of the other chamber. Finally, I added, that when 
I believed a principle to be true, I was obliged to 
defend it, and that I could not dispense with this 
obligation, since truth was tho inviolable property 
of every citizen.” 

^ Note 7- Fage 36, col. 1. 

The particulars of the conduct of Mirabeau are 
not yet well known, but they soon will be. I have 
obtained from thoso wlio ijitcncl U) i)ul)Hsh them, 
positive details; I have seen many imporLant papers 
on this subject, and especially that written in the 
form of a profession of fail.li, which foi’mcd part of 
his secret U'ealy with the court. I ciuraot at this 
moment give any of those documents to the i)ublic, 
iior even point out where they are deposited. I 
can only affirm that of which the trutli will bo 
demonstrated when tho above-mentiuned details 
arc published. 

Tims far I can sincerely state, that Miraboaii 
had never been party to tbe supposed conspirucieB 
of tho duke of Orleans. Mirabcau, when lie set 
out from Provence, had but one suiglc object in 
view, that of exerting himself against arbitrary 
power, which in his case had severely injured him, 
and which his reason as well as his sentiments in- 
duced him to consider as detestable*. I have said, 
and I repeat it, he belonged to no party. The 
duke of Orleans alone has been able to make it 
appear that he had some connection with him; 
and the public were willing to believe, that because 
the duke and Mirabeau were on familiar terms, 
and both of them ambitious characters, the one as a 
prince, the other as a man of the people, they must 
necessarily have been on some footing of political 
intimacy. The pecuniary distress of Mirabeau and 
the opulence of the duke might acem an adequate 
motive for such an association. Nevertlielcss, 
Mirabeau, up to the time of his coimection with 
the court, remained poor. 

Note 8. Page 38, col. 1. 

The letter of the count d^Estaing to the queen is 
a curious record, which ouglifc always to be con- 
sulted in regard to the events of the 5th and 6th of 
October. This brave sailor, a most faithful and 
, independent spirit (qualities apparei\tly contradic- 
' torv, but often united in the character of sailors), 
r had been in the habit of stating all he knew to 
I those princes for whom he felt regard. His teati- 
I mony ought not to he involved in doubt at tho time 
when, in a confidential letter, he acquaints the 
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c^uGC'u of tUo iutriguea lie had dlacoverecl, aud ’ 
which cauaod him alarm. The reader will observe 
whether, in j)oint of fact, the court had not some 
object ill view at this period. 

The Letter of Count (TEstaing to the Queen. 

” My duty aud my fidelity exact it, aud I must 
therefore lay at tlie feet of the queen, the account 
of a journey I have made to Paris. I have been 
applauded for .sleeping soundly on the eve of an 
assault or a naval combat. I can assure you that 
I am not timid. Being ^irougbt up with M. le 
Dauphin, by whose favour 1 was much distin- 
guished, accustomed to speak the truth at Ver- 
sailles from my infancy, both a soldier and sailor, 
and acquainted with tiie forms of society, I respect 
them, but suffer them not to deprive me either of 
my franlmess or firmness. 

Alas ! I must avow to your majesty that I did 
not close niy eyes the past night. I have beeu 
told in good society, in good company, (just hea- 
vens, wliat would be the consequence if it should 
spread among tho people 1) it has been repeated to 
me, that the iiobiliLy and clergy have assumed 
party sigiiivtures. Some protend that the king 
acts in conoort with them ; others believe that he 
is ignorant of tho whole matter. I have been as- 
sured that a plan is formed; that tiie king will 
j either floe fi’om Paris, or bo carried off by the 
road to Clmmpagno or Verdun, and will finally go 
to Metz. i\l. de IBouille is named, and by whom 1 
by M. do Lafayette, who (old it me in a whisper at 
the house of M. Jungo, at table. I trembled lest a 
single servant should overhear him; I observed to 
him that a word of his mouth might become the 
signal of death. M. do Lafayette is delibci*ately 
positive; he told mo that at Mutz, as elsewhere, 
the patriots wore tho strongest party; and that it 
was better that one should die than that all should 
be .sacrificed. 

M. le baron de Breteuil, who delays his de- 
parture, is said to be the chief director of this 
project. Money la said to be accumulated, and a 
million of franca per month is to be furnished for 
the furtherance of the concerted plan. M, the 
count de Mercy has, unhappily for his reputation, 
been cited ri& one of tl]e actors. These are the 
particulars; if tliey spread .among the people, the 
mischief tliiit may result from them ia incalculable; 
the project as yet is only whispered. All good 
men appear to me to be alarmed at the conse- 
quences wliicb may result; if a suspicion of its 
reality transpires, they may be dreadful. I have 
beeu to the house of the Spanish ambassador, and 
certainly I shall not conceal from the queen that 
my alarm has been redoubled by an interview with 
him, M. Fernand Nunes conver.sed with me about 
the reports I have mentioned, expressed his horror 
at the supposition that such a plan was possible, 
which would cause the most disastrous and humi- 
liating of civil wars, whicli would dreadfully 
weaken, if not totally overthrow monarchy, become 
the prey of civil discord, and foreign ambition, and 
which would bring ii-reparablo misfortunes on the 
pei’sona the moat dear to France. After having 
Rpokon of the fugitive court, persecuted and de- 
ceived by those who would not support it when 
they could, and who actually wish to see its disso- 
lution, aftlicted by a general bankruptcy, become 
inevitable, and dreadful to he couteraplatej . . . , 1 


exclaimed that no other evil couaeipioiice could 
happen from these false reports except their pro- 
pagation, because in reality they were without any 
foundation of triitb, M. tlio ambassador of Spiiiu 
cast down his eyes .at tliis last expression. I be- 
came urgent; and he at last declared that a person 
of very comsklerablo imjiortance, and who w’as 
worthy of credit, told him that he had been asked 
to sign a bond of association. He would not men- 
tion his name; but uither tlu’ough inattention, or 
for the good of the public welfare, he Imppily did 
not demand that sccrosy from me which had not 
been imposed upon himself. I therefore did not 
promise to keep this fact secret. It has filled me 
with more teiTor than I have ever before ex- 
perienced; but it is not for myself that I feel it. I 
supplicate the queen in her wisdom to calculate all 
the consequences that may happen from such an 
evil line of conduct : the first false step will cost 
sufficiently dear. I have seen the queen, in the 
goodness of her heart, shed tears at the lot of con- 
demned criminals ; but in the present instance, 
rivers of blood vainly shed will be to be regretted, 

A simple indecision may be remediless. It is only 
by sailing with the stream, and humouring its w'ay- 
wardness, that fsho can escape wreck. Notliing is 
as yet lost. The queen may conquer the kingdom 
for the king. Nature lias given her the means; 
they are the only possible ones. She may imitate 
her august motlier : if not, I am silent. I suppli- 
cjite your majesty to grant me an audience for one 
of the days of the present week.” 

Note 9. Pago 41, col. 1. 

The province of history Is not sufiiciontly exten- 
sive to descend into minuto particulars for tlio 
justification of individuals, especially in revolutions 
where even first rate diameters aro extremely 
numerous, Yet as M. Lafayette has been so much 
calumniated, and as his character is nevertheless 
so pure, aud was so well sustnined throughout the 
arduous contest in which he acted, one note at 
least must be devoted to his viudicatiou. For this 
purpose, it will be only necessary to observe, that \ 
there is a wide distinction between a general who , 
has long led bis soldiers to victory, and so acquired ; 
the authority of absolute command, and one whose 
influence over his troops depends upon hia political 
opinions. In the latter case, all control would 
cease upon suspicion of change of sentiment in the 
general. Lafayette, therefore, could not assume 
the tone of imperative authority, yet he resisted 
the entreaties of Ins soldiers for a whole day; and 
did not at last comply with them till his compli- 
ance became a duty of prudence. It is certain 
that had not the national guard arrived when they , 
did at Versailles, the chateau would have been 
taken by assault, aud what might have beeu the 
fate of tho royal family in the midst of a popular 
insurrection, it is impossible to conjecture. Had it 
not been for the asaiatance of the national guard, 
the garde du corps would have been repulsed; and 
upon the whole it is evident, nothing but the 
presence of M. de Lafayette could have insured 
the safety of the king and his family. But, having 
arrived at Versailles, ha has been bitterly re- 
proached with retiring to rest. It must however 
be recollected, that he remained up till five o’clock 
in the morning, during which time he was un- 
ceasingly employed in sending out patroles, anil 
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tiildnf^ ovoi’y other precaution to prevent tumult. 

It was not till every thing appearefl calm, that he 
(lid what every one in liis situatloit would likewise 
have done, dung liiniaelf on hia bed, to take that 
r(j]iose of which he had been deprived forfour-and- 
twenty hours. The tcfitimonica of hia contempo- 
raries must also he attended to. Madame de Stael, 
who certainly was no friend of Lafayette, declares 
she heard the gardes dii corps cry* “Live Lafa- 
yette.” Mouuier, whose testimony is equally free 
from suspicion, praised his disinterested devotion; 
and M. de Lally-Tolcndal regretted th&the had not 
been invested with a species of ditJtatorsliip. The 
opinions of these two deputies, who were so de- 
cidedly hostile to the transactions of the 5th anti Ctli 
of October, should be received with confidence. 

Note 10. Piige 42, col. 2. 

I have already shown how slender the connexion 
between Mirabeau and the duke of Orleans i*cally 
was. The following is 'an explanation of the 

famous expression: that docs not deserve 

the trouble that is taken for him ! The restraint im- 
posed by Lafayette on the duke of Orleans dis- 
jileased the popular party, but more particularly 
irritated the friends of the prince condemned to 
exile. Theao persons, taking advantage of Mira- 
Ijeau’s aversion to Lafayette, thought to make liim 
advo(!ate the cause of the dulce against the general. 
Lauzun, a friend of the former, canie to his house 
one evening to urge him to speak in the assembly 
the next morning on the subject of the duke’s 
banishment. Mirabeau, who often allowed himself 
to be persuaded, was about to yield to hia solicita- 
tions, when hia friends, more careful of his reputa- 
tion than he was himself, pressed him not to inter- 
f(3re in the business. He was then resulvod to bo 
silent. The next day, at the opening of the sitting, 
the departure of the duke of Orleans was reported; 
and Mirabeau, who was angry at hia yielding to 
Lafayette, calling to mind the useless efforts of his 

friends, exclaimed: that does not deserve 

the trouble which is taken for him. 

Note 11. Page 43, col. 1, I 

Mirabeau possessed, as many other great men, 
much littleness as well as much grandeur of cha- 
racter. It was necessary to feed hia ardent imagi- 
nation with hopes, Although it was impossible to 
give him the ministry without destroying his influ- 
ence, ruining his reputation, and enfeebling the 
assistance which could be derived from him, it was 
still necessary to hold out this allurement to his 
imagination. Those, therefore, who mediated be- 
tween him and the court, counselled tho latter to 
give him at least hopes of the ministry. Never- 
tlieleas, the personal 'interests of Mirabeau were 
never particularly mentioned in the several cem- 
municatious which took place; neither money nor 
favours were ever spoken of, and it was difficult to 
make Mirabeau understand that which the court 
wished to insinuate. For this purpose a very 
adroit method was pointed out to the king. Mira- 
beau had so bad a reputation, that very few per- 
sons would associate with him as a colleague. The 
king, addressing himself to de Laincourt, for whom 
he entertained a particular friendship, asked him 
if, for the purpose of being useful to him, he would 
accept of the ministry with Mons. de Mirabeau. 
M. de Laincourt replied, that b® was ready to do 


any thing which tho interests of his majesty’s ser- 
vice required. This converaatioii was rpiiclclv re- 
ported to tliQ orator; it gave him great satisfac- 
tion, and he doubted no bnger that, if circum- 
ataiices permitted it, be should bo nominated to 
the ministry. 

Note 12. Page 45, col. 2. 

It will not be uninteresting to learn the opinion 
of Ferrieres concerning the manner in which the 
deputies of hia own order conducted thcmselvea in 
the a,fta©n\bly, 

“There were not in^the assembly,” says Per- 
ri^rea, ^'more than three hundiTd truly upright 
members, exempt from party spirit, unassoci.-ued 
with both clubs, desiring the public good for its 
own sake, independent of the interests of any onlor 
or body of men, always ready to support the most 
just and useful propositions, without earing from 
what quarter they might coino, or by whom they 
were espoused. These men were worthy of the 
honourable part they were called upon to act, and 
it is from them tliat every good law wliich was es- 
tablished by tho assembly proceeded. Adopting 
every salutary, and rejecting every evil measure, 
they often gave a majority to motions, whicli, l)ut 
for them, would have been discarded by the spirit 
of faction; and frequently repulsed propositions, 
which, unopposed by tlieni, would have been 
adopted through motives of private interest. 

“ I cannot on this subject help noticing the im- 
politic conduct of the nobility and bishops. As 
their only object was to dissolve t)i© assembly, and 
to tlirow discredit on its proceedings, far from 
opposing evil decrees, they manifested an indiffer- 
ence iu this respect which it is hardly possible to 
conceive. They left the chamber the moment tlie 
president proposed any question of this nature, and 
invited the deputies of Llieir party to follow them; 
or, if they remained, they declared their resolution 
of not entering into the deliberation. The club- 
Lists, who, by their abandonment of their duty, 
became the majority of the assembly, carried 
every thing they wished. The hisdiaps aud the 
nobles, firmly believing that the new order of 
things could not last, endeavoured with impatience 
to accelerate tlie ruin of the throne, and with it 
their own. To this insensate conduct they added 
a most insulting indifference botli towards the 
assembly and the people who occupied the galle- 
ries. They paid no attention to any question that 
might be before the chamber, but laughed and 
conversed in a loud tone of voice among them- 
selves, thus confirming tlie unfavourable opinion 
the people entertained of them; and, instead of 
endeavouring to regain their confidence and esteem, 
did all iu their power to acquire their hatrocl 
and contempt.” — Amercs, vol, ii. p. 122. 

Note 13. Pago 45, col. 2. 

Tho recal of the gardes-du-coips gave occasion 
to an anecdote which is worthy of being recorded. 
The queen complained to M. de Lafayette that the 
king was not free, and gave as a proof of it, that ' 
the service of the chdteau was perfomicd by the 
national guard, and not by the gardes-du-corps. 
M, Lafayette iminediately asked her if she would 
wish to see the recal of the latter. The queen at 
first hesitated, but did not dare to reply otherwise 
than in the affirmative. The general then comnni- 
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iiicatcil tUih eoiivorsation to the niuniaipaUty, who, 
lit lub instigation, made nu official demand to tho 
king for the recal of the gardoa-dn-corpa, offering, 
at tile siinic time, to divide tlie aerviee of the cha- 
teau with them. Tlie king and tlie queen received 
this demand very unwillingiy ; they were soon made 
to feel its ooiiseqiienoea, and those ivlio did not wiali 
that tiioy bliould appear free, made them reply to it 
by a refusal. Yet to give reasons for tliis refusal 
was an eniharrassing task, and the queen, who was 
often em)iloyed In diffienlt dilemmas, was commis- 
sioned to tell M. da LafayC.te why the proposition 
of the municipality was not accepted. The motive 
which she gave was, that the king would not cx- 
])use the gardes-du-corps to be massacred. M. 
Lafayette had just met one of them walking in the 
Palius Royal in full uniform. He related this fact 
to the queen, who became still more embarrassed, 
but persisted in the intention .she had been com- 
missianed to express. 

Note IJ. Page <1B, col. 1. 

The address of Mnn.sieiu' to the Hotel do Ville, 
contains a passage too important to bo passed 
ever. 

“ As to my personal opinions,” said tins august 
ycr.sonii.v(j, " I shall speak with ooiifideuca to my 
i'ollow-oitizoiis. Since the day wlien, in the second 
iissenibly of the niitahlcs, I declared iny soiitimonts 
concerning that fiiiidninontal question which then 
divided the minds of all moii, I have not ceased to 
lieliovo that a great rovoliitkiii was in preparation; 
that the kin|;, by his patriotic intentions, liis vir- 
tues, and ins supremo rank, was oniiiiently fitted 
to bo its cliiof, since it cannot bo advantageous to 
llio nation witliout being equally so to tlie inuiiaroh ; 
and tliat finally tlie royal autliority onglit to be tlio 
rampart of national liberty, and national liberty the 
basis of royal autliority.” 

Note 15. Page 4G, col. 2. 

The speech pronounced by the king on this oc- 
casion is too remarkable not to he cited, with some 
observations. 

This excellent man and unfortunate prince was 
continually vacillating, but upon particular occa- 
sions he saw with great propriety what was due 
from him, and the unreasonable behaviour of the 
court. The tone which pervades his speech of 
the 4th February is sufficient to show tliat in the 
present instance the words were not put into his 
mouth, and that he spoke with truth and sincerity 
as to his present position. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ the vast impor'tanoe of 
many events which have lately happened, and the 
eritio.'ll situation in which France is now placed, 
make me feel it my duty to offer you my undis- 
guised opinion on the state of affairs. The pro- 
gressive advance of disorder and insubordination, 
the suspension or inactivity of justice, the discon- 
tents which have arisen from individual privations, 
the conflicts and tinbappy animosities which arc 
the inevitable result of long dissensions, the pre- 
caiious situation of the finances, and the un- 
certainty of the public welfare, and finally, tho 
general agitation of all minds; seem all to unite to 
increase the anxiety of the true friends of the pro- 
sperity and welfare of the kingdom, 

■ “ A grand object is presented to your view. But 

, you must endeavour to attain it without increasing 


the public troubles, iiivl ivitliimt now coiiviilsiona. 
It was my intention to lead you to this object by 
tranquil and gentle iiioaiia when I first loi-iiied the 
design of aasembling yon, and of iiiiiliiig in your 
public deliberatioiia llic wiailom .and will of the 
representatives of the nation. My liiippiiicss and 
glory arc most intimately allied to the success of 
your endeavours. 

“ I have taken care, by continual vigilance, to 
protect your pruceediiig.s from that fatal iiiHuence 
which the calamitous circumstances, in the iniilst 
of which you are placed, might have upon them. 
The horrors of famine, which Franco had to fear 
last year, have been dispelled by unremitting ex- 
ertions to provide for the necessities of the popula- 
tion. The disorders which the impoverished state 
of the finances, the national discredit, the excessive 
ecai'city of money, and the gradual decrease of the 
revenue naturally occasioned, have at least been 
p.'irtially suppressed. I liiive in some measure 
remedied every where, but particularly in the ca]ntal, 
the dangerous consequences which might arise from 
w.ant of employment for the labouring classes; anil 
notwitlistanding the enfeebled state of all authority, 
I have maintained tlie kingdom, not, it niust be 
allowed, in perfect calmness, but in a state of suf- 
ficient traaquilUty to rccoivo the benefit of a mode- 
rate and well-organized system of liberty; finally, 
in spite of the internal agitation of the kingdom, 
and the political ooiiviilslon.s which disUirli other 
ji.ations, I have jiroservcd peace with foreign states, 
and kept upon sueh toriiis of friendship with the 
jiowera of Europe as may render this jieacu 
durable. 

“ After having tliiis protectoil you from the 
many dangers which might have thwarted your 
proceedings, the moment has at length arrived in 
which the interests of the imtiiin cull upon me to 
assist, in a more express and decisive unviiuer, in 
the execution of all you have ooncerted for tho 
advantage of France. I cannot soizo upon a more 
fitting opportunity for effecting this purpose than 
that which offers itself to me by my accuptatiou of 
those decrees which are destined to establish a new 
organization of government in tho kingdom, anil 
which must h.ave so important and propitious an 
influence on the bappiuesB of my subjects, and the 
prosperity of the empire. 

" You know, gentlemen, that it is now more than 
ten years since, and at a period when the sense of 
the nation had not so fully declared itself in regard 
to provincial assemblies, that I had comroenoed 
the substitution of this species of administration 
for one which antiquity and long usage had sanc- 
tioned. Experience having demonstrated to me 
that I was not deceived in the opinion I had enter- 
tained concerning the utility of these institutions, 
I have earnestly sought to extend the same benefit 
to all the other provinces of my kingdom; and in 
order that the new administrations should enjoy 
public confidence, it was my desire th<at the mem- 
bers of which they were to be composed should be 
freely nominated by the body of the citizens. You 
have in various ways improved upon these views, 
and certainly the most essential improvement is 
that equal and justly conceived subdivision, wliich 
by diminishing tlie ancient separations of province 
from province, and by establishing an uniformity of 
system, and a perfect politieal balance, still further 
tends to make all parts of the kingdom unite in one 
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common fooling and the samo political ititoroata. 
'riiia great conceptioHj this boueficial intention, are 
entirely owing to you; irnh'cd, nothing short of an 
universal coiiaeni on the part of tlie reprcsontalives 
of the nation, and nothing short of that proper in- 
dnencG they were enabled to oxercisc over public 
opini<ni, could enable them to umlerlake with con- 
fiileiico tliG con/’lucfc of a reform of so great iin- 
portaiice, and to combat by the force of veaaon the 
oppositions of those who cling to ancient custom 
and individual mtorests/^ 

All that the king states here is perfectly just, 
and very well conceived. It is true, that he had 
already upon his own impulse suggested every pt)s- 
sil)le reform, and tliat he had furnished a rare exam- 
ple to princes, that of anticipating the recjuisitioiistif 
their subjects. The encomiums he bestowed upon 
the new mode of territorial division appear upon the 
face of them to have been uttered with the most 
perfect good faith; for it certainly was serviceable 
to govermnent by destroying tlie o]»position which 
local juvisdictinns and prejudices had not iinfre- 
q^uently .set up against it. Every thing therefore 
induoes tlie belief that the king on tins occasion spoke 
in the utmost sincerity of his heart. He continued, 

I shall counteimnc© and shall assist, with my 
utmost ability, the success of tln.s vast orgnnizatimv 
on which the safety of Franco depends; and I 
consider it incumbent on me to declai’e, that I am 
too anxious about the intornal situation of the 
kingdom, and have my cyc.s too open to the dangei'S 
of all kinds with which we are surrounded, not to 
feel convinced that u\ the present state of public 
feeling, considering the situation of public affairs, 
a new order of tilings .should be established without 
disturbance or discord, or that the kingdom will he 
exposed to all the caUniitiee of anarchy. 

** Let all those who are truo citizens think on 
this, as I have also done, that by solely fixing their 
attention on the common weal, they will perceive, 
even under every difference of opinion, that one 
great interest ought to cordially unite them at this 
time. Time will remedy thoss defects which the 
legislation of tliis present: assembly may leave for 
amendment, (this indirect and wdl-introdticed re- 
mark, is a “proof of itself that the kmgiuovld not flatter 
tlie>n, but simpl}! state the truth though in most calm 
and temperate taiujuaije;) but every design that 
may tend to shake the principles of the constitu- 
tion itself, every scheino that shall )mve for its ob- 
ject the subversion or diminution of its benign in- 
fluence, will do nought else tlian serve to bring 
down upon ua the frightful calamities attendant 
upon dissension; and assuming the euccess of such 
an attempt upoo my people and myself, the result 
will for ever deprive us of vai'ious advantages of 
which a new order of things has in storo for us. 

Let us indulge, then, cordially in the hopes 
which the present aspect of things may justify ua 
in entertaining, and think only of realizing them 
by an unanimous accordance in oiir efforla. Let 
it be known throughout the kingdom, that the 
monarch and the representatives of the nation are 
united by the same interests and the same objects, 
that tho firm belief of this alliance may spread the 
spirit of peace and mutual benevolence through the 
provinces, and that all good citizens, and all who 
. can serve the state by their zeal or abilities, may 
hasten to take part in tho difi'erent subdivisions of 
I the general admiutsi.i-atiun, whose united exertions 


will effectually re»e.stablibh order and prosperity 
throughout the kingdom. 

“Wo must not conceal tho truth from ourselves; 
tliere is mncli to bo done before wo can attain this 
object. Unanimity and a general .and cmrimion 
effort are absolutely nccessaiy to obtain offeetnal 
succfcaa. Persevere therefore in your proceedings 
vvitliout any other object than tlwit of the public 
good; fix your chief attention on the condition of 
the people and public liberty; but do not overlook 
the necessity of destro^^ing all huspiciors, and of 
removing without delay the several causes of fear 
which have banished fi’om Franco so great a num- 
ber of her citizens, the effect of nhicli is strongly 
contrasted witli tlie lavvs of .safety nod liberty you 
ai*c about to establish. Meassures of compulsion 
can never have a prosperous isf.ue; a general con- 
sent is necessary to iheir bcncfieuil operation. At 
present wc enjoy bi'iglit liopes; rn.'iy these Ijopes be 
quickly converted into solid Inippinu&s 1 

“ Tho day, I trust, will shorlly arrive, when the 
advantage of the entire siipprcauion of ranks in 
8r)Cicty will be acknowledged by all Frenchmen. 
But at the same time, it must not be forguttsu that 
all which reminds a nation of the antiquity mid 
continued services of an honourable race* of men, 
is a distinction which nothing can destroy, and, aa 
the duty of gratitude is included ju it, those who, 
iu all classes of the community, truly aspire to 
serve their country, and tlio&o who have already 
had the happini'bs to succeed in such glorious 
enterprises, have an interest in vcbpectiiig tliat 
trausmission of titles or recolioetions, which is tlis 
noblest heritage they can leave to tlseiv children. 

“ Neither can the reapeet due to tlie niiniaters 
of religion be effaced; and their dignity being 
closely united to tliat of tljose &fiere<I trutlis wliich 
are under the guardianahi)) of order and morality, 
all upright and enlightonod citizens will liavo ajj 
equal interest in mabtaUnng and defending it. 

“ Without donhi those trho hire cilandomd 
pecuniary prhllem, those xcho u'ill form no longer, as 
they formerly dia, a politiad order i« the state, must 
zuhinit to sacrifloss of ichich I knoio all the impoJiaTice; 
but I am persuaded that they possess suflldent gene- 
rosity to seek their requital in the public adxaniages of 
which the esiablishinent of 7iutional asseullies aflbrds 
hopesd' 

The king proceeded, as we see, to expound to all 
parties the benefits proposed by the new laws, and 
at the same time alluded to the necessity there was 
to preserve Bomo of tlie old. hlis address to tho 
privileged orders on this head dcUioiistrates hig 
real opinion as to the necessity and projiriety of the 
sacrifices to which he had subjected them, and 
their opposition will bo eternally condemned by 
tile expressions contained in this speech. It is uo 
purpose for them to say that the king was not a 
free agent; the care he took on this accaskm to 
measure his conceBsions, his advice, and even lus 
censures, allow tliat ho .spoli© wiih abiccrity. He 
expressed himself in far difftTent langiingo at a 
later period, wlien he was desirous of rescuing the 
state from, the bondage in which ho believed her lo 
he. His letter to the ambassadors, given lower 
down, will sufficiently prove that. Tlie vulgai* ex- 
aggertvUon that prevails in that letter sufficiently 
demonstrates the intention, on his part, no longer to 
appear a free agent. But on this present occasion 
the measured toiic of his kuignagt* leaves no doubt 
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%vli;itovoi‘, juid wheat follows is so nITocting and bo | 
boaatifully exproasod, tliat it must have boon ut- ; 
tcrly imposaiblo any ono not to have felt in accord- I 
«aneo with it, cs])erially after having consented to | 
vvrito and to apcalc it. 

“ I also should have many losses to reckon up, if 
I engrossed the great iiiteregta of the state. I 
could stoop to personal conslderatiunaj but I have 
found a compensation which satisfies me, a full and 
perfect compensation in the increase of the happi- 
ness of the nation, and it is'^from the bottom of my 
heart that I express this sentiment. 

“ I therefore pledge myself to maintain and 
defend the constitutional liberty of the state. I 
mil do more^ aiul in oonceH mth the queen^ icho par- 
takes thesp sentiments with 1 mil early prepare the 
nnderstandinq and hcaii of viy son for the new order 
of things^ which circtimstanecs have brought about. I 
v>Ul habituate him from hk earliest yearSy to make his 
happiness consist hi the happiness of France. 

“ I doubt not that before you conclude your 
legislative labours, you will strengthen and esta- 
blish the executive power on a firm basis; you 
must perceive, that, without your system derives 
stability from an active and tutelary authority, its 
jisirta cannot long hold together, and that that 
liberty whicli we have been so careful to introduce 
into tlio public administration, and which we 
cherish with so fervent an atlacliment, must dege- 
nerate into anarchy, bo destroyed by blind vio- 
lence, and finally give place to the most alarming 
of all tyrannies. 

Thus, not so much on my own account, gentte- 
mon, who do not lay any particular stress on wliat 
is especially due to myself, according to the laws 
and the iaatUutioua which must ueccsaarily regu- 
late the future welfare of the empire, but for the 
good of our country, for its prosperity and its power, 
1 call upon you to dismiss fronj your minds all mo- 
mentary impressions that may divert frum consi- 
dering altogether and without regard to details, 
what such a kingdom as France demands, ns well 
from her vast extent and great population as from 
her foreign connexions which am msepanible from 
her existence. 

I need not remind you, to fix your special 
attention on that which must be the primary ob- 
ject of all Irgislatnr.s; the morals of a people, dis- 
tiuguished among the nations of Europe for all the 
social vii’tues. 

‘‘ The rights of propeiiiy also demand your 
closest attention; these rights, you must be aware, 
do not derive their sacredness from any privileged 
orders, nor have they been accidentally acquired, 
but spring out of the very nature of civil society, 
are the very preservatives of order in every com- 
munity, and lie at the foundation of all social 
harmony, 

I From what fatal circumstance has it come to 
; pass, that while tranquillity was restoring, re- 
newed disturbances should have spread over the 
provinces! limv can these continued excesses be 
accounted for 1 Concur with myself in repressing 
them, and let us use our utmost exertions, that 
criminal outrages do not cast a stain on those days 
which are the harbingers of national prosperity. 
You who have in so many ways the power of in- 
fiuencing public confidence, do you enUghten the 
people that is led astray with regard to their true tu- 
tcrestsy my good subjects^ so dear to m«, and of whose 


entire affection I am assuredly idicn thy eapres^ thm- \ 
selves desirous to sooth my ca)ra on their behalf. Ah ! 
if they did Init know how much 1 foci ou receiving 
liio intelligonce of the attacks made on property 
and tlio violence cnnmiitted against persona, they 
would, perhaps, spare me this grievous affliction. 

“ In speaking of the great ijiterests of the state, 

T cannot omib urging you to take some speedy and 
definitive measures for the rc-establi&linient of 
order in the finances, iiiicl for the satisfaction of 
that innumerable multitude of citizens, w'hoae pri- 
vate iiitereflts arc involved in that of the national 
funds. 

Gentlemen, it is time that all the discontents 
of party should bo appeased, it is time that the 
public credit of the kingdom should be established 
on a durable foundation. But you cannot do all at 
once. Deserve, therefore, for a future period, some 
of the multiplied objects that engrofas your atten- 
tion. When you have settled the aclniinistrntion 
of justice; when you have established a perfect 
equilibrium between the revenues and expenses 
of the state; when you shall have completed the 
constitution, you will have acquired a strong claim 
upon the public gratitude, and successive assem- 
blies will only have to preserve wliat you have 
gained, and improve upon your first principles. 
May this day, in which yonr king unites hiiiiholf to 
you, in the most franlc <and intimate mnnnor, be a 
memorable epoch in the history of the nation 1 
May all dissensions from lionceforward ceaso, and 
peace and concord prevail nmong you I May every 
ono sacrifice his private animosities to the public 
welfare I May all painful recollections bo for ever 
obliterated 1 and if my gratitude and affection can 
be any coi»;3'’nsatioH for such eradicatxon of Ivmj 
cherished hostilities, I pledge myself that such disin- 
terested patriUim shall he amply recompensed. 

Let U0. 1 say, from this very day proleas (and I 
set you the example) but ono single opinion, one 
sole interest, and one sole spring of notion, — attach- 
ment to the newly-formcd constitution, an heart- 
felt desire for peace and the happiness and prospe- 
rity of France.’^ 

Note 16. Page 49, col, 1. 

1 cannot do better than cite the Memoirs of 
M. Frmnent himself, in order to impart a correct 
idea of emigration, and the contrary opinions which 
prevailed on this subject; in a volume intituled 

A Collection of Sundry Documents relative to the 
Revolution” {Becueil de divers Jjents relatlfs a la 
liivdution'), M. Fromont expresses himself as fol- 
lows in the fourth and following pages. 

Extract from M. Froment^s collection of docu- 
ments, relative to the revolution : — 

” I went secretly to Turin, (January, 1790,) to 
the princes of France, to solicit their approbation 
and support, On my arrival, a council was held, 
I there maiutainecl, that if the partisans of the throne 
and ike altar could he Wougkt to act in concert ; if the 
interests of royalty and religion were linked together, 
bath might be preserved. Although strongly attached 
to tlie faith of my fathers, I felt no resentment 
against those who had separated from the Chui’ch 
of Rome; but those who were the declared enemies 
both of Catholicism and royalty, those who openly 
I roamtained that Jesus Christ and the Bourbons 
' had been too long associates together, were the 
■ objects of my enmity, whoso aim it was to strangle 
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at the Banic time both monarchy and religion. The 
nonconform istg to the Church of Rome who re- 
maiiied faithful to royedty have ever found in me a 
kindly-diaposod fellow-citizen, the rebel Catholics 
the most implacable enemy. 

“ The true argument of the rovolutionista being 
force, I conceived that the true answer should be 
force likewise : then, ns now, I was convinced of 
this grand truth, that one strong fcusion could only he 
stijled by another still stronger^ and that religious zeal 
could alone subdue republican delirium. The mira- 
cles which zeal fur religion has since operated in 
La Vendee and Spain, prove that all the philoso- 
phers and revolutionists would never have suc- 
ceeded in establishing their anti-religions and 
anti-aocinl system, in a few years, over the greatest 
part of Eui’ope, if the ministers of Louis XVI. had 
conceived a project such as mine, or if foreign 
piinccs had sincerely adopted and vigorously main- 
tained it, 

“ But, unfortunately, most of the persons in the 
confidence of Louis XVI., and the princes of his 
house, reasoned and acted on plulosophicul princi- 
ples. The very mention of the word religion they 
thought would cover them with ridicule, and they 
therefore were ashamed to have recourse to the 
powerful resources it offered them, though the 
greatest politicians at all times liave made u.se of 
them with success. They imagined they could lead 
the people back to the duties of submission and 
obedience, by exposing the incunaistencies of the 
new laws, and by depicting the sufferings of the 
Idiiff. But these means were perfectly inadequate 
to the object they Imd in view, for the clamours of 
discontent could never arrest the enterprises of fac- 
tion. The adoption of my advice would probably 
have cost me my life. Its disintereatedneas, there- 
fore, ought to have given it value. But the titles 
and riches of the nobility were looro weighty, and 
prevailed.’* 

: M. Froment continues Iiis narrative, and more- 

I over describes the characters of the parties into 
which the exiled court was divided, lathe following 
i mode. Page 33. 

** These honourable designations aud the respect 
generally expressed towards me at Turin, would 
have made me forget the past, and conceive the 
most flattering hopes of the future, provided I 
could have perceived great appliances on the part 
of the counsellors of the princes, aud a good under- 
standing amongst the most influential persons in 
our affairs ; but I witnessed with regret that the 
migration icas dWided, into tuo pa^iUs^ whereof the 
one was not desirous of attempting a counter- 
revolution, except by the assistance of foreig7t powers ; 
and the other, by the royalists at home. 

The first party asserted, that by ceding certain 
provinces to foreign powers, those provinces would 
furnish to the French princes armies sufBciently 
numerous to effect a complete reduction of the 
factions; that after some laps© of time the con- 
cessions that had been compulsorily made could be 
revoked j and that the court by not contracting 
any obligation with any one particular state body, 
could give law to all France. , . , The courtiers 
trembled, lest the provincial nobility and the 
royalists of the tiers-Hat should have the honour of 
reseating the tottering monarchy on the throne. 
They were sensible that they no longer were the 
dispensers of bounties and favours, and that their 


reign would terminate tliu very inoineiit that the 
provincial uoliility had, at the price of her blood, 
restored the royal authority, and thereby deserved 
the gratitude and the conlidonce of her sovereign. 
The apprehension of tins new order of things 
brought them to unite together, if not to divert the 
princes from making use of the royalists at home 
in any wise soever, Jit least to make them fix tlmir 
attention upon the European cabinets, and induce 
them to found their greatest expectations upon 
foreign a.safStanco. As a consequenec of this ap- 
prehension, they secretly^ put in use the most effi- 
cacious means to rinn the rc.sources of the interior, 
and to thwart the plana proposed, some of wliicli 
might bring about the restoration of iwder, had 
they been discreetly directed and siihstaiitially up- 
held. It is this of which I am able to testify : 
this it ia that I shall some day demonstrate by acts 
and authentic documents; but the uioinent hxs not 
yet arrived. In a conference which took place 
much about this period, upon the point as to what 
party could excite the sympathies of the Lyonnese 
ami the Frauch-comtoia, I laid down, and that 
without circumlocution, the meafiiires that ought to 
be employed, and at the same time ensure tlic ascend- 
ancy of the royalists of the Gc'vandau, the Coveuues, 
the Vivat’ais, the Comtat-Venaissin, Languedoc, and 
Provence. ’During the heat of the discusaion, "M, 
tho marquis of Auticliamp, a field-marshal, a great 
adtocatefor foreign powcrSiS>n\6i to me, *Biit will not 
the oppressed and the relatives of the victims en- 
deavour to revenge tlicraselvea? — Well I what does 
that matter! so long as we obtain ouv eiidl — Don’t : 
you see,’ he cried, ^ that I have brought him to con- i 
fess that vengeance will he wrealced upon indivi- 
duals P Extremely surprised at this observation, I 
said to the marquis de la Rouzicre, who stood near 
me, am not of opinion that a civil war should 
resemble a mission of capuchin friars I’ It was 
thus that by exciting in the princes a fear of being 
made odious in the eyes of tlieirmost cruel enemies, 
the courtiers always induced them to use none but 
half measures, sufficient, no doubt, to call forth the 
zeal of the royalists at home, but extremely inade- 
quate, after having compromised them for securing 
them against the fury of the factions. Since then 
it has occurred to iny recollection, that while the 
army of the princes was making a stay in Cham- 
pagne, M. de la Porte, an aid-de-camp of the 
marquis of Autvehamp, having taken a republican 
prisoner, thouglit that, by following the system 
adopted by his commander, he should bring the 
republicau to a senao of his duty by a pathetic ex- 
hortation, and by restoring him his army and his 
liberty ; but the repnbUcan had not gone many 
paces before he stretched his conqueror on Iho 
earth. M. the niai’quia of Autichainp, then losing 
sight of the moderation hu had exhibited at Turin, 
burnt numerous vilkiges, in order to avenge the 
death of his imprudent missionary. 

“ The second party raaiiitaiued that since the 
foreign powers had several times taken arms in 
order to humiliate the Bourbons, and in piirticnlar 
to prevent Louis XIV. from securing the crown of 
Spain to his grandson, so far from calling them to 
our aasistancB, we had much rather revive ths zeal 
of the .clergy, the devotion of the nobility, the love 
of the people for the king, and fo do one^s best to 
hush up a family quarfcly of which the foreign enemy 
might perhaps be tempted to take advantage*. 
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“ 1 1 is to thia fatal disaenaion amongst the leaders 
of tile emigration, and to the indiacrotion or per- 
fidy of tliQ ministers of Loiila XVI., that the revolu- 
tionists owed tlioir first success. I go still further, 
and t maintain tliat it was not the National Assem- 
bly that created the revohidon, but rather the 
associates of the king and the princes; I maintain 
that the ministers have delivered Louis XVI. over 
to the enemies of royalty, as certain empty-headed 
personages have betrayed the princes and Louis 
XVlil, to the enemies of^^Francej I maintain that 
the greater portion of the courtiers who surrounded 
the kings, Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and the 
jiriiicas of that house, were and are quaclcsy andtrue 
'political nondcsoripts^ (des charlcttans^ de vmis eu~ 
nurjues p(jliii{/u/:Sy) tliat it is to their inertness, their 
cowardice, or their treason, all the ills France has 
undergone, and those which now tlireateutlie whole 
world, are to be imputed. Admitting that I inherit 
a great name, and Jiave been of the council of the 
Bourbons, I shall never get rid of the idea that a 
horde of vile and cowardly miscreants, not one 
of whom ever exhibited a piu’fcicle of originality 
or superior talent, has contrived to tumble down 
the throne, to establish her supreme ascendancy 
amongst the most powerful states of Europe, and 
made tlie world trcmblo before thorn; and since 
tiiig idea haunts me, I have buried rayseif in the 
utmost privacy, to shelter myself from ceusiiro, 
more especially .as this same idea has rendered mo 
totally iucoinpetent to stay the progress of tho 
rovoluLion.” 

I have already cited some passages of the 
Memoirs of Forricrca relative to tho iirafc session 
ot the atates-general. As nothing is of greater 
importance than to state with precision tho true 
feelings which the revolution excited in the minds 
, of men, I consider that I ought to given deacrip- 
I tion of tho feileriation from this same Fmh^rcs. 
It will there be made appear whether the en- 
thusiasm was real, whether it communicated its 
excitement to others, and whether this revolution 
was, after all, so hideous as some have desired to 
make it ajipear. 

lu the mean time, the federalists arrived from 
all parts of the empire. They were lodged in private 
houses, whose occupiers most cordially furnished 
them with beds, linen, wood, and every thing that 
could make their visit to the capital comfortable 
and convenient. The municipality took precautions 
to prevent such a confluence of strangers disturbing 
the public tranquillity. Twelve thousand labourers 
worked without ceasing at the preparations in the 
Champ de Iilars ; yet the work advanced but 
slowly, and it was feared that it would not be 
flniahed by the 14th of July. In this difficulty the 
districts invited, in tho name of the nation, all the 
citizens of Paris to assi.st the labourers. This invi- 
tation was accepted with great eagerness* School- 
masters, scholars, sinters of religious orders, and 
monks grown old in solitude, quitted their cloistera 
to assemble at the Champ de Mars, with spades 
at their backs, and carrying banners ornamented 
with patriotic emblems over their shoulders. Tho 
scene which this plain presented was as singular as 
it was interesting. The most dissimilar charac- 
ters were associated together with the most per- 
i'ect equality; a dishevelled courtezan and virtuous 
matron might be seen working together as fellow- 
hihourers, a capuehiii and a chevalier of St, Louis 


drawing tho saino dray, a porter and a potiL-maltro 
digging at tlie same piece of ground, a robust lish- 
woinan and an elegant lady of rank lilling the sumo 
barrow. The rich, tho jioor, tho woll-drosscd, and 
the ragged, old men, children, comedians, .soldiers, 
clorka, ^oine at work, Bome at rest, actors, and 
spectators, afforded altogether a spectacle full of 
life and motion. Moving taverns, and portable 
shops; songs, and exclamations of joy, the sound 
of drums and military music, the clatter of spades, 
and the rumble of barrowe, and the voice of tho 
labourers calling to one another, and cncuuragiiig 
each other. The soul molted away under the in- 
fluence of a delicious enchantment, at the sight of 
an entire nation reverting all at once to the tender 
feelings of primitive brotherhood. At nine o’clock 
the groups separate. Each citizen repairs to the 
spot where his section is appointed, rejoins hia 
family und acquaintance. Parties form themselves 
in order of march to the sound of the drum, return 
to Paris preceded by torches, occasionally uttering 
sarcastic reflexions upon the aristocrats, and sing- 
ing the famous air of “ ^a ira 

Finally, the 14th of July, the day of tho con- 
federation, arrived. If this grand ceremony had 
not the serious and august character of a fdte, at 
j tho same time rehgi'ona and national, a cliaractcr 
which is nearly irreconcilcable witli tlie temper of 
the French people, it presented a delightful and 
aiiiinatod picture of joy and entluisiasm a tliousaud 
' times more touching. Tho federalists, ranged by 
departments under eighty-lhroo bannerH, set out 
from the Place of the Bastilc; tho trot>pa of the 
line, bauds of sailors, tho Parisian national guard, 
drums, choirs of music and flags, opened ajid 
closed tho march. 

The federalists ti’avcrscd Lho streots of Saint- 
Martin, Saint-Denis, and Saint-Honord, and pro- 
ceeded to a bridge of boats, built on tho rivor. 
They Avere received in their procosHlou by the 
acclamations of an immense populace, who tlirongod 
the windows, the streets, and the quays. The rain, 
which cjvmc down in torrents, neither disturbed or 
impeded the procession. Tho federalists, drij)piiig 
with rain and perspiration, danced in circles hand 
in hand, shouting, ‘ Long flve our brothers the 
Parisians.^ "Wine, hams, and fruit were let down 
to them from the windows, and the ])eople hailed 
them with benedictions. The National Assembly 
joined the procession at tho Placo of Louis XV., 
and marched between a battalion of veterans, and 
of scliolai's of the military school: a station ex- 
pressively emblematic, which seemed to intimate 
that in them the interests of all ages were united. 

“ The way leading from the Champ de Mars was 
thronged Avith people clapping their hands and 
singing " fa ira.” The Quai de Chaillot and the high 
grounds of Paissy exhibited one long amphitheatre, 
Avhere tho elegance of the dross, the charms and 
the graceful bearing of tho women there seated, 
charmed the eye and deprived it of the faculty of 
making a prefei’ence in favour of one over another. 
The rain continued to fall; but no one .seemed to 
care about it; the natural gaiety of the French 
triumphed over bad weather, muddy streets, and 
the length of the procession. 

M. de Lafayette, seated on a fine horse, and aur- 

♦ “ ir^'* wf\8 the r^rpin of one of Che moat mued m- 

vulutioimry ballads of the day. Tram 
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rounded by liiB aids-cle-camp, exercised his super- 
intendence, and received tlio homage of the people 
and the federalists. His face ran down with perspi- 
ration. One man, with whom nobody seenned to 
be acquainted, made his way through the crowd, 
bolding a bottle in one hand, and a drlnking-glasa 
in the other. ‘ My general, you are hot; here, take 
a drink.’ This man raised hia bottle, filled a large 
tumbler, and handed it to M. de Lafayette. M. de 
Lafayette took the glass, looked steadily at the 
unknown, and swallowed the wine at a single 
draught. The people shouted applause. Lafa- 
yette cast a smile of affability and kindness on the 
crowd ; and his look seemed to say, *I sliall never 
eiitert.ain any distrust j I shall experience no 
anxiety for myself whilst I am in the midst of you 
all.’ 

Meanwhile, more than three hundred thousand 
persons Iiad been assembling from Paris and the 
environs, at the Champ do Mars, since six o’clock 
in the morning. They were seated on the grass 
bank, which formed a circus round the plain, drip- 
piiig with rain, and splashed with mud, and hold- 
ing up parasols to lieep off the torrents which 
poured upon them, and, on the slightest symptom 
of returning sunshine, wiping their faces, adjusting 
tlieir dveaaea, and awaiting with smiles the na- 
tional assembly. As soon as the first foderalists 
arrived, they struck up a hand in hand dance. 
Those who followed imitated their example. This 
spectacle of so great au assemblage of men come 
from all parts of France, banishing all memory of 
the past, all thought of the present, and alt appre- 
hension of the future, and giving unrestrained loose 
to tho gaiety of the moment j and of three hundred 
thousand spectators of every age, and both sexes, 
following their motions with their eyes, boating 
time with their feet, and forgetting the rain, 
hunger, and the wearisomeness of waiting so many 
hour.s, was worthy the contemplation of a philoso- 
pher. At last the whole procession entered the 
Champ do Mars ; the dancing ceased, each federa- 
list went to join his own. banner. The bishop of 
Autun proceeded to solemnize the mass at an altar 
after the antique, placed in the midst of the Champ 
do Mars. Three hundred priests in white vest- 
ments, with broad tricoloured ribands, arranged 
themselves round the four corners of the altar. 
Tlia bishop of Autiin blessed the consecrated 
standard and the eighty-three banners : he then 
opened the chant of the Te D&um. Twelve hun- 
dred musicians performed this anthem. Lafayette 
then, at the head of tho Parisian militia, and of 
the naval and military deputies, approached the 
altar, and swore in the name of the troops and 
confederates to be faithful to the nation, the law, 
and the king. The discharge of four pieces of 
artillery announced to France this solemn adjura- 
tion. The president of the national assembly re- 
peated the same oath. Tho people took it up, and 
tho words I swear itj rent the air. The king rose up 
and proclaimed with aloud voice, ‘I, king of France, 
swear to employ the power with which a constitu- 
tional act of the state has invested me, to maintain the 
constitution decreed by the national assembly, and 
accepted of by me The queen at the same moment 
taking the dauphin in her arms, and holding him up 
to the people, exclaimed, ^Behold ray sou; he joins 
me in these sentiments.’ This unexpected exclama- 
tion called forth a thousand shouts of ‘Live the 


King ! Live the Q,ueen ! Live the Dauphin 1 ’ The 
cnimon continued to mingle their roar with the 
bands of military music, and the acclamations of 
the people; tUo weather cleared up; tho sun shone 
forth in all his splendour j it would seem as if the 
Supreme Being himself desired to be a witness of 
this mutual contract, and ratify the same by his 
presence. Yea, He did witness it. He did hear it ; 
and the frightful calamities which from that day 
have never ceased to desolate France, (0 just Pro- 
vidence !) are the due punishment of a broken 
oath- Thou hast stricken both the monarch 
and the subjects who have violated their solemn 
vow ! 

“The enthusiastic feeling and the fUcs were not 
confined to the day of tho federation. There was, 
diudng tho stay made by the federalists in Paris, 
a continued succession of feasting, dancing, and 
amusements. The Champ d& Mars was revisited, 
and drinking, singing, and dancing took place there. 
M. do Lafayette reviewed a part of tlie national 
guard of the departments and the army of tho line. 
The king, the queen, and the dauphin, were pre- 
sent at this review. Tliey were received with 
acclamations. The queen graciously presented her 
hand for the federalists to kiss, and held up the 
dauphin before them. The federalists, before they 
quitted tho capital, went to pay their mspecta to 
the king • all of tliom exhibited tho most respect- 
ful demeanour and flic* most perfect attachment to 
his person. The chief of the Bretons knelt on one 
knee, and presenting his sword to Louis XVT. said; 
^ Sire, I hand you the sword of the loyal Bretons, 
it wjU never be stained but with the blood of your 
enemies.’ ‘This sword cannot be in better hands 
than in the keeping of iny dear Bretons,’ replied 
Louis XVI. while raising the cliief of the Bretons, 
and returning him his sword ; ‘ I never doubted 
their attuchiuent and loyalty : assure them that I 
am the father, tho brother, the friend of all the 
French.’ The king, agitated by deep emotion, 
grasped the hand of the Breton chief, and embraced 
liim. A pause, occasioned by tlio tender emotions 
of both parties, protracted this affecting scene, 
Tlie Breton chief was the first to brealc silence. 
‘ Sire, every Frenchman, if I can judge of the 
French by ourselves, have maintained and will 
preserve the utmost attachment towards you, be- 
cause you are a citizen king.’ 

“ The jnunicipalitj' of Paris were not behindhand 
mfHlng the federalists. There were sports on the 
river, fireworks, illuminations, a ball and collation 
at the corn-mai’ket, and a ball upon the site of 
the Bastille. As you entered, there was to bo seen 
in large letters, ‘ Dancing here j’ a felicitous asso- 
ciation, which bore a striking coutrast to the ancient 
ideas of honour and despair which that hateful 
prison was calculated to recall. The people went 
and came from one place to another without con- 
fusion. The police, by prohibiting carriages i» the 
streets, had taken cate to prevent those accidents 
80 frequently occurring on occasions of public re- 
joicing, and thus did away with that tumult, hurry, 
and terror which not unfrequeutly gives an appear- 
ance of a hurried flight from danger to the best 
regulated and brilliant public rejoicing. Public 
fetes are exclusively reserved for the people. If 
the wealthy are desirous to partake in popular 
rejoicings, let them on that occasion mix with the 
people ; they will obtain impressions previously 
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unkno^vll to them, and will (lintiirb by tUeir prcaenee 
the gn.lety of their fcllow-citlzGiiB. 

It waa particularly at the Cliamps Elys^ea that 
reflecting imngintitiona felt the greatest satisfaction 
at tlie sight of this cbarmiiig ijopular rejoicing, 
liamps were siispenclcd from every tree, fostoona 
of small lam]is interlaced one another^ pyramidical 
fireworks, placed at certain distanceSj gave a strong 
light, affording a strong contrast to the darknes*! of 
the trees. Tim grass-plots nnd walljs were filled 
with the people. The tradesman, seated with his 
wife, in the midst of his Aildren, ate, talked, and 
walked about, and enjoyed himsolf. Here wer'O to 
bo observed girls and youths, who wei’e dancing to 
the sound of bands of music in spaces that they had 
cleared for themselves. A little further on some 
sailors, in jackets and aprons, surrounded by parties 
who seemed interested in their proceedings, en- 
deavoured to climb up pohdvS, rubbed with so.ai>, 
and to win the priz^e allotted to him who should 
contrive to carry off a tri-coluured flag fastened at 
top. No one could fail to observe tiio hursts of 
laughter against those who found themselves com- 
pelled to abandon the undertalcing, and the hearty 
cheoring afforded to those who, more fortunate or 
more dextorous, appeared likely to carry off the 
prize, A tempered and deep-seated satisfaction 
appeared maiufesfc on every face t/jcro, and sparkled 
in every oye, called to ujjnd the peaceful recreations 
of the liappy shades in the Elysiau fields, imagined 
by the aiieionts. The white apparel of a vast num- 
ber of women wandering about luuler tlio trees of 
' these splendid walks, still further added to tho 
illusion .” — Ferriiimj vol. ii. p. 89. 

Note 18. Pago 68, col. 2. 

M. dc Talleyrand predicted in a very remarkable 
manner the financial cona0quenGe.3 of this paper- 
money. In his address, he first demonstrates the 
quality of this money, characterises it with great 
accuracy, and illustrates tho reasons of its ap- 
proaching depreciation. ^^Thc national assembly 
will not surely,” said he, “order another emission 
of two millions of paper-money. It is thought, 
perhaps, that this second einisaion will be success- 
ful because the first was so ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that the demands of coinmcrcc, so much 
increased by the revolution, and which gave bo 
rapid a currency to our first conventional money, 
which demands were so great, that, in myK)pimon, 
your papor would have circulated freely and with- 
out force, have very much diminished. To build, 
therefore, your hopes on your first success, which 
indeed is not complete, since your assignats lose 
their value iu favour of a second and more ample 
emission, is to expose the state to great danger, for 
the empiz’e of the law lias its limit ; this limit is 
interest, which we must either respect or violate 
at our peril! 

“ Without doubt your assignats when issued will 
have a character of security which no other paper- 
money overbad j so precious a pledge, secured by 
60 Bubatantial a mortgage, has never before been 
created : this I am free to confess. The assignat, 
considered as a bond of debt, has a positive and 

I material value ; this value is exactly equivalent to 
that of the land which it represente ; nevertheless 
it must he granted, that no national paper will ever 
be able to keep pace with coin; never will the sup- 
pldnie&Ucy sign of the first sign representative of 


riches hiivo the exact value of its model ; its iitle 
itsolf proves the want of specie, aiul want always 
creates fear and di'^trust. 

“ But wliy, you will ask, iiiiist paper-money 
always be below com 1 Because tl)e exiicl pnqjor- 
tion between tho mass of your assignats and that 
of your ten’itorial .acejuisiUons ivill always be a 
matter of doubt ; and because the poriial at which 
your fund of assignats will be exhausted will not be 
known ; coin and paper being put into eniToney 
together, both will bf'come a saleable commodity, 
and the more abundant this commodity, the lower 
will fall its price ; finally, paper-money may be 
dispensed with, coin cannot ; an abimdanco o'i the 
latter would soon stop the circulation of the 
former.” 

Further on the orator adds, “Paper-money 
must be considered merely as a representative of 
coin. However sure, tlierefore, or solid it may be, 
it is only the sign, wlietVicr free or forced, not of 
riches, but of credit. It follows from hence, that 
to give paper tho character of 8]iccie, by making it 
intermediate between all articles of exchange, is to 
change tlie standard value of money, and to opcr.itu 
in a moment that which ages will scarcely bring 
about in the most flourishing commercial states.” 

After having shown the nature of tho now ' 
money, M. de Talleyrand predicts, with singular i 
precision, tlm confusion which has taken place in [ 
pi‘ivatc transactions. 

“But finally, let us follow the inarch of tho ' 
assignats, and see what course tlicy will take. Tlie 
reinibui’sod creditor must either buy land ivifch hia 
paper, or keep it, or employ it in gaining other 
acquisitiouB. If ho purchabcs laud, then your 
object is gained ; I shall aiqdiuul you Jbr the ereii- 
tionoftho assignats, fill* they ivill not have been 
disseminated by circulation, and will have effecled , 
that which you desired, hy giving tho public credi- 
tors the ability of paying ihemselves by the public 
domains. But if the dititrustful creditor prefers 
neglecting your interests by preserving a dorruant 
claim ; or if he converts hia assignats into coin to 
get rid of them, or transports them into foreign 
countries in exchange for goods ; or if these in- 
stances are much more numerous than tho former; 
if, in a word, the assignats rciuain a long timo in 
circulation before tliey arc annihilated; if they are 
forced into and remain in tho bands of men obliged 
to receive them as equal in value to coin, and who, 
owing nothing, cannot dispose of tliem but with 
loss; if they become the occasion of groat injustice 
committed by debtors towards their creditors by 
forcing them to receive assignats as equal to money, 
whilst in reality their value is less, eliico it will be 
impossible to oblige sellers to receive them at such 
n value, tlmt is to say, without augmenting tho 
price of their merchandise iu proportion to the 
inferiority of the assignats ; then how much will 
Hub ingenious operation have deceived the patriot- 
ism of those whose eagacity has planned, and who 
sincerely defend it j and to what inconsolable re- 
grets shall we not be condemned for our precipitate 
confidence.” 

It cannot then be said, that the constituent 
assembly was in uttei’ ignorance of its determina- 
tion ; but to these conjectures we can reply one of 
those answers which no one ever ventures to make 
at the particular period, but that which mustbecome 
decisive, and are so in their consequence : this 
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( answer was, necessity; that is to say, the necessity 
for providing for the national ilebtj and dividing 
I the national property. 

Note 1!). Page 69, col. 2. 

It is not possible that tliere should not bo a 
diversity of opinion on a work composed coliectivelj', 
by a great number of men. Unanimity ia rare ; 
every one must have disapproved of that which he 
voted against. Thus each article of the constitu- 
tion of 1791 was condemned by individuals of that 
body which framed it ; nevertheless it was their 
real and incontestable work. The want of unani- 
mity which is here noticed must happen to every 
deliberative body. Mirabeau’s plan, therefore, was 
nothing but a fraud. It might even be said, tliat 
there was but littlo delicacy in his procedure, but 
we must excuse that in a great but irregular man, 
who seemed to think the propriety of tlie end 
justified the means, I mean tlie morality of the 
object in view, for Mirabeau was a sincere be- 
liever in the necessity there was for a reformed 
constitution ; and so far as his ambition and hia 
petty personal rivalries could assist in estranging 
him from the popular party, he had a great dread 
of anarchy. Others, far differently constituted 
than he was, dreaded the court and the aristocracy 
far more than the people. Thus ho had real dan- 
gers to apprehend, whatev(3r position he took. 
Conviction shifts with the point from which the 
view is made, and morality, that la to say, integrity, 
may bo found in parties the moat opposed to each 
other. 

Note 20. Page 61, col. 1, 

Perri^rea, who was an eye-witness of the in- 
trigues of this period, relates those which were 
employed to prevent the priests from taking the 
oath. This passage appears to be too cliaracter- 
istie not to be cited. 

The bishops and the revolutionists consult and 
intrigue together; the one party to force the priests 
to talie the oath, the other to hinder them. Both 
parties feel the influence which the conduct of the 
ecclesiastics of the assembly will h.ave in the pro- 
vinces. The bishops • become intimate with their 
curates ; all the devout are in great agitation. All 
conversations turn upon the oath of the clergy. It 
appears as if the fate of France, and the destiny of 
{ill h’renchmen, depended on the taking or rejec- 
tion of it. Men the most liberal in their religious 
opinions, and women the most infamous in their 
morals, have become, all at once, severe theolo- 
gians and zealous upholders of the purity and 
integidty of the Romish faith. 

“ The Journal de Fontenp-y, L^Ami du Foi, and 
the Gazette de Durosoir^ employ their ordiu{U7 arms, 
exaggeration, falsehood, and calurauy. Numerous 
papers are circulated by them, in tlie which the 
civil constitution of the clergy is treated as eebiama- 
tical, heretical, and destructive of religion. The 
bigots carry these papers from house to house; they 
pray, beg, or make threats, according to the different 
dispositions or characters they have to deal with. 
To some are disphiyed pictures of the clergytrium- 
phant, the assembly dissolved, the prevaricating ec- 
clesiastics deprived of their benefices, aud shut up 
in houses of correction, and those who have re- 
mained faithful, rewarded with glory and riches. 
The pope, according to these representaitione, is 


about to launch his thunders against the sacrile- 
gious assembly .and apostate priosts. The jir-ople, 
deprived of the sacraments, oro to rise in insurrec- 
tion, foreign powers to enter Fiaince, and the odi- 
ficc of iniquity which has been raised by the ast^cm- 
bly, is about to crumble on its own foundations.” — 
FerricreSj vol. ii. p. 190. 

Note 21. Page 62, col. 1. 

M. Froment relates the following fact in his me- 
moii's already cited : — 

" Under these circmnAanccs, the princes con- 
ceived the idea of forming ri'giincnts in the 
interior of the kiugdom entirely composed of 
those who remained loyal subjects of the king, to 
make use of them till the troops of the line were 
entirely rc-organized. Being desirous of being 
at the head of the royalists whom 1 bad com- 
manded ill 1709 and 1790, 1 wrote to Monsieur the 
count d’Artois, to beg his royal highness to gr.aiit I 
me the brevet rank of colonel commandant, on the 
condition of my enlisting a sufficient number of 
citizens to form a regiment, requesting him at the 
same time to make fclio same grant to every other 
royalist. M. the count d’Artois apjdaudcd the 
idea, and received my demand favourably, but the 
members of the council did not entertain the same 
sentiments; they found it so strange that a houryeois 
should pi'etcnd to a milUary brevet, that one of 
them asked mo in a disdainful mauner, why I did 
. not demand a bishopric ? my only answer to this 
observation was a burst of laughter, which a littlo 
disconcerted the gravity of the interrogator. Never- 
theless the question was discussed again at the 
house of M. de Flaschlanden; this council thought 
that the new corps should be denominated ^legions 
bourgeoises.^ I observed that under this title they 
would simply fonn new bodies of national guards; 
that tlie princes could not order them to march 
wherever they might be requii-ed, because their duty 
would merely bo to defend their own homes; that it 
was to be feared that the factious would embroil 
them with the ti'oops of the line; that the revolu- 
tionists had, under specious titles, armed the people 
agaiust the public authorities ; and that it would 
be wise to follow their example, and give to the 
new corps the denominatiou of the royal militia, 
that « * ■« • 

“ The bishop of Arras here interrupting me sud- 
denly, said, 'No, no, sir, the word bourgeois must bo 
in your commission;’ and the baron deFlaschlanden, 
who drew it up, accordingly introduced that deno- 
mination .” — Collection oj^apers relative fo the Hero- 
lution, p. 62. 

Note 22, Page 68, col. 1. 

The following are the details of the return from 
Varennea which madame Campan received from 
the mouth of the queen herself : — 

“ On the day of my arrival, the queen called me 
into her cabinet to tell me that she should have 
great occasion for me to carry on tlic communications 
she had entered into with Messieurs Bamave, Du- 
port, aud Alexander Lameth. She informed me 
that M. J was her mediator with these mem- 

bers of tho constitutional party, who had good 
intentions, unhappily too late; and assured me that 
Barnave was a man worthy of esteem. I was asto- 
nished to hear her pronounce the name of Barnave 

I with BO much kindness. When I quitted Paris he 
was Bpoken of only with abhorrence. I made this 
3l2 
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remark to her; she waa not astojiisked at it, but 
faftid that he was very much cljaiigefl; and that he 
waa a young man of genius and noble aenthncnta, 
but misled by ambition : * a sentiment of pride 
which I cannot very heavily censure in a young 
man of the tiers said the <iueen, when speak- 
ing of Barnave, * captivated him with all that paved 
the way to distinction for that class in which he is 
born; and if ever power return into our hands, the ' 
pardon of Barnave is already written in our hearts.* 
The queen added, ‘ that it was not the same with | 
respect to the nobles wlVo had thrown themselves i 
into the revolution, for they had obtained all the | 
favours of the court, and often to the detriment of 
the inferior classes, among whom the greatest ta- 
lents were found; and finally, that being nobles, they 
were the natural rampart of monarchy, and were 
consequently too culpable to be pardoned.* The 
queen astonished me more and more by the warmth 
with which she justified the favourable opinion she 
had conceived of Barnnve. She told me that his 
conduct on the road waa that of a perfect gentle- 
man, whilst the republican rudeness of Potion was 
disgusting, for that the latter nfca and di*ank in the 
moat uncleanly manner .in the carriage, and threw 
his bones out of the window, at the risk of throw- 
ing' ibojn info fcJjn face; t)jJs vondoci 

was premeditated, since the man had received 
some education, and that Barnave waa perfectly 
slioclced. He, when .he waa pressed by the queen 
to take some refrealimont, replied, * Madame, the de- 
puties of the national assembly, ou so solemn an 
occasion as the present, only claim your majesty’s 
attention with regard to their mission, and not with 
regard to their wants.* All these respectful regards 
and delicate attentions gained not only tlio good- 
will of the queen, but that of madume Elteabelh. 

^ “Thp king liad begun to talk to Pdtiou on tho 
situation of France, and tho motives of his own 
conduct, which were founded on the necessity of 
giving a necessary force to the action of the execu- 
tive power, for the good of the constitution itself, 
since France could not become a republic. ^Not 
yet, in truth,* replied Pdtioii, * because the French 
are not sufficiently ripe for that.’ This audacious 
and cruel reply imposed silence on tlie king, who 
spoke no more till his arrival at Paris. Pdtion 
held on his knees the young dauphin; ho amuaed 
himself by twisting the auburn locks of this -in- 
teresting cliild round his fingers, and in the vehe- 
mence of speaking pulled his hair so violently as to 
make him cry. * Give me my son,* said the queen, 

‘ he has been accustomed to care and attention, 
which render him ill fit for such familiarities.’ 

The chevalier de Dampierre had been killed 
near the carriage of the king going out of Varen- 
nes. A poor curate of a village at some leagues 
distant from the place whero this crime was com- 
mitted had the imprudence to approach to speak 
to the king; tho infuriate rabble surrounded the 
carriage and attacked him furiously. ‘ Tigers,’ 
said Barnave, ^ have you ceased to be Frenchmen ! 
Nation of heroes, have you become a race of asaas- 
slnsP These words alone saved from certain death 
the curate, who was ah’oady throsvn to the earth. 
Barnave, in pronouncing them, sprang nearly out 
of the door of the carriage, and madame Elizabeth, 
touched by Ms noble feelings, held him back by his 
coat. The queen said, when speaking of this event, 
I that at the most critical moments, ridiculous con- 


trasts always struck her; and, In tho present in- 
BtancG, the pious Elizahctli holding Bai’navo back 
by Ilia coat, appeared to her a most comic situation. 
The deputy experienced another kind of astoiiiali- 
ment. The discourao of imuhiino ElizjLl)ctli on the 
situation of France, her soft and porsuasivo elo- 
quence, the noble simplicity with which she con- 
versed with Barnave, without diminishing, in the 
least degree, her dignity, appeared to him enchant- 
ing in this charming princess, and hia heart, dis- 
posed to receive the noblest sentimenLs, if it had 
not been seduced info error, was captivated by the 
moat touching admiration. The conduct of the two 
deputies displayed to the queen at once the dia- 
tinction between the republican and constitutional 
party» At the inns where she stopped she had some 
private conversations with Barnave. lie spoke 
much of the faults of tho royalists during the revo- 
lution, and said that ho had found tho intoreata of 
the court so feebly and badly defended, that he had 
been many times tempted to offer himself as its 
courageous champion, who knew tho spirit of the 
ago and the nation. The queen asked him what 
were the means the employment of which he would 
have adviaedl ‘Popularity, madam,’ replied he. 

‘ And Imw could I have ajiy 1’ answered her ma- 
jestv. ‘Ah, madame,’ said Barnave, ‘it would 
be much more easy for you to command it than for 
mo to obtain it.* This assertion has furnished mat- 
ter for commentary ; T eonfino myself to tho narra- 
tion of this curious converBation .” — Mmoirs of Ma- 
dame Campan, vol. ii. p. 160. 

Note 23. Page 69, col. 1 . 

The following is tho answer itself from tho pen 
of Barnave, a beautiful spoeinien of argument, 
address, and dignity. 

^ " I see, gentlemen,” said Louis to Ibo coinmis* 
sionei\g, “I bee by the object of your mission that 
there Is no question here of interrogation; ho tiiat t 
myself wish to fulfil tho desires of the assembly, 
I shall never fear to make the motives of my con- 
duct public. The outrages .and menaces whicli were 
practised against me and my family on the Ifith of 
April, were the cause of my quitting Paris. Many 
writers had endeavoured to excite tho people to vio- 
lence against my person and family. There ap- 
peared to be no more safety or even consideration 
for me in this city. I never intended to quit^the 
kingdom; I have never entered into any plan for 
the furtherance of such an object, neither with 
foreign powers, with any relations, nor with any of 
the Jfrench emigrants. As a proof of my inten- 
tions, I can assure you lodgings were prepared for 
me at Montmtfdy. I chose this place because, being 
fortified, my family would be in greater security; 
and because, being near the frontier, I should have 
been better prepared to oppose any invasion of 
France, if any had been attempted. One of my 
principal motives in quitting Paris was to destroy 
the argument of my want of freedom, which might 
have given occasion to disturbances. If I had liud 
the intention of quitting the kingdom, I should not 
have published my declaration on the very day of 
ray departure; I should have waited till I was be- 
yond the frontiers; but I always retained the de- 
sire of returning to Paris. It is in this sense that 
the last sentence of my declaration should be un- 
derstood, in which it is said, ‘ Frenchmen, and you 
I especially, Parisians, with what pleasure shall I 
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not return again amoiigat you I* T bad only in my 
carriage tliree tbousand louis in gold, and fifty-six 
thousand livrcs in assignats. I only infoi*med Mon- 
sieur of my intended departure a very short time 
before it took place. Monsieur went into a foreign 
country, because he had agreed with me that we 
should not take the same road ; it waa his inten- 
tion to return to France after me. The passport 
was necessary to facilitate my journey, and was 
taken for a foreign country because passports are 
not given at the foreign-office for the intenor of the 
kingdom. The road to Frankfort was not even fol- 
lowed. I made no protestation except that which 
I left in my declaration before my depai'ture. This 
protest does not touch upon, as its contents show, 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, but 
the form of the sanctions, that is to say, the little 
liberty I appeared to enjoy, and on the impossi- 
bility of judging of the constitution as a whole, the 
decrees having been presented to me separately, 
and not in a body. The principal reproach which 
is contained in tlie declaration relates to the diffi- 
culties attending the administrative and executive 
powers. I observed, in niy journey, that the pub- 
lic opinion was in favour of the constitution; I 
could not form an opinion of the public opinion of 
Paris; but from the remarks I have pei*soiially 
made on my journey, I am convinced liow neces- 
sary it is, for the support of the constitution, to give 
strength to the eatablishod authorities for the main- 
tenanoe of public order. Immediately I perceived 
the general wish of the nation,! hesitated no longer, 
as I have never hesitated in making a sacrifice of 
any thing personal to myself. The happiness of 
the people has always been the object of my de- 
sires. I sball forget willingly all tho troubles I 
have experienced, if I can promote the welfare of 
the nation.’’ 

Note 24. Page 72, col. 1. 

Bouill^ possessed an intimate friend in the count 
de Gouvernet; and although they did not agree 
upon every point, they had a great regard for each 
other. Bouill^, who deals but little in constitu- 
tionals, expresses himself with the highest respect 
towards M. Gouvernet, and opens liia mind fully on 
the subject. For the purpose of imparting in his 
memoirs a notion of what was taking place in the 
assembly at this period, he cites the following letter, 
written to himself by the count de Gouvernet, the 
2Cth August, 1791 : — 

“ I have given you hopes which I entertain no 
longer myself. This fatal constitution, which was 
to have been revised and ameliorated, will remain 
unaltered. It will remain, as it is, a code of 
anarchy, a source of calamities; and our baneful 
star, at the very moment when the democrats per- 
ceived, in some degree, their errors, has caused the 
aristocrats to refuse their support, and oppose all 
reparation. To inform you of the present state of 
affairs, and to clear myself from the imputation of 
having given you false hopes, I must take n retro- 
spective view, and acquaint you with all that has 
lately happened, as I have at present an opportu- 
nity of writing to you. 

“ On the first and second day of the departure Of 
the king, the two sides of the assembly remained in 
an attitude of observation on the respective move- 
ments of each other. The popular party was struck 
with consternation; the royalist party appeared 


unquiet; the least indication might have awakeiieii 
the fury of tlio people. All the members of tljo 
right side remained silent, and those of the left, 
left to tlieir leaders the proposition of those me.a- 
fiurea which they called menBures of security, and 
which no one opposed. On the second day the 
jacobins became menacing, and the constitution- 
alista raoder.ate. The latter were then and are 
still much more numerous than the jacobins. These 
spoke of an accommodation, and a deputation totlie 
king. A conference to be held the next day was 
also proposed to M. MaVnint, but the arrest of the 
king prevented it taking place. Nevertheless the 
opinions of the constitutionalibts were decidedly 
pronounced by the part they liad already taken, 
and this separated them still more widely from the 
violent party. Barnave, since his return, has shown 
a disposition decidedly favourable to the royal suf- 
ferers. Ho, as you know, is the most talented of 
his party. As a first effort of his newly-aoqiiirod 
xeal, he rallied around him four-fifths of the left 
aide, not only to save the king from the fury of the 
jacobins, but also to restore to him a portion of his 
former authority, and enable him infuture to defend 
himself without violating the constitution. With 
regard to the last part of Barnave’s plan, Lametli 
And Duport were alone in the secret; tho revision 
of tile constitution still inspired much apprehension, 
and the constitutionalists could by no means make 
sure of ainujority without counting the members of 
the right side; this, however, they tliought they 
might confidently do, and therefore iu the ajiproach- 
ing revision intended to give a wider latitude to the 
royul Authority. 

Such was the state of things when I wrote to 
you last. But convinced as I was of the perverse 
disposition of the aristocrats, and of the continual 
inconsistencies of thoir conduct, I did not think 
they would have gone so far as tliey have gone. 

“ As soon as tho news of the arrest of tlio king 
was known, the right side, in their secret com- 
mittees, resolved lo vote no longer, and to take no 
part in the deliberations or discussions of the 
assembly, Malouet did not agree with them in 
this resolution. He I’eprcsouted to them that 
whilst the session lasted, and they assisted at it, 
they were under an obligation to oppose actively 
every measure destructive of public order, and the 
fundamental principles of monarchy. All these 
repi’esentations were useless ; they persisted in 
their resolution, and drew up secretly a protest 
against all tho acts of the assembly. Malouot pro- 
tested in Ilia turn against the adoption of this 
measure, and made every effort to prevent its 
being carried into effect. He, however, gained 
over only from thirty-five to forty members to his 
opinion, and he told mo that he feared greatly 
that Barnave’s plan would fail for want of sup- 
port. 

“The general dispositions of tho assembly were 
so favourable to the king, that whilst lie was on 
hia road to Paris, Thouret having ascended the 
tribune to determine the manner iu which he 
should be guarded, (I was at the sitting,) the 
most perfect silence prevailed throughout the 
chamber, and in the galleries. AH listened to the 
fatal decree witli an air of consternation ; but 20 
one spoke. The president was going to put it to 
the vote, when, all at once, Malouet rose up, and 
wth an indignant air cried out, * What are you 
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alumt to tloj gontlomoii? AFtov Imving lU'reHtod 
.your king, do you pro))09o to mako him a priBoncr 1 
VSMioi-o will tliin couduufc lead you ? Think well of 
it. Will you order your Icing to bo impi'inoned ?* 
‘"No/ no!' cKclaiiued many membora of the loft 
aide, riahig in tumult; ‘ wo do not mGan that the kimj 
should bif a prisoner;' and tlie deeree was on tlio 
point of being alinnat nnanimoualy rejected, when 
Thouvot hastened t.o add, — 

^ The object of this decree has been wilfully 
misinterpreted. The imprisonment of the king 
has never been contemplated, it is only for his 
sjifety, nud that of bis family, that measures are 
proposed.’ It was only after this explanation that 
the decree passed, although the imprisonment is 
real, and is shamelessly prolonged even to the 
present moment. 

“ Towards the end of July, the constitutionalists, 
who expected a protest from the right side, yet 
were not sure of it, gradually pursued tlieir plan of 
revision. They feared tlie jacobins and aristocrats 
more Ihaiiover. Malouet attended then* committee 
I of revision. H(j spoko to them first as to men to 
' wlvnu ho could teach nothing with respect to the 
dangorw and vices of tiieir conatitutioii ; but he 
found thorn little disposed to great reforms. They 
feared the loss of their i^iniliirity. Target and 
Duport warmly defende^t thoir work. The next 
day Cltapelicr, who had at first di.sdainfully refused 
to hear any tiling of Bariuive’a plan, but had after- 
wards agreed to tako part in it, joined tliis confer- 
ence. NIalouct propoaud discussing in the sitting 
of the Qth, the merits of all tlie principal articles of 
the constitution, and severally pointing out its vices. 

^ Y(m, gentlemen,’ said ho,* answer lue; overwhelm 
mo with your indignation; defend your work skil- 
fully ou the least dangerous articles, and even on 
the majority of points to which my censures will be 
directed; and as to those which I shall declare to 
be anti-moiiarehical, reply that neither the assem- 
bly nor the eominittoe needed my remarks ou thoso 
quostious; that you intended yourself to propose 
the reform of tlie articles to which I liad alluded, 
and foi’tliM’ith propo.se it.’ This plan was agreed 
to; but tlie pi’otest of the right side lieing known, 
and their obstinate determination to withhold their 
votes from every discussion, whilst the strenuous 
opposition of the jacobins ivas certain, it ivas given 
up with deep regret. Malouet, who had no regular 
comraunicatioiis with the constilutiuiiahtitB, never- 
theless made his attack. lie solemnly rejected the 
coiistitLitinii iio nnti-monarclucal, and impracticable 
on many points. His arguments had already begun 
to make ii groat impression, when Clmpelier, who 
expedted no success from this project, interrupted 
the orator, declared he had been uttering blasphe- 
mies, and requested the president to make him do- 
acend the tribune, which he was, in fact, obliged to 
do. The next day lie avowed tliat he had been to 
blame; but said that the obstinacy of the right side 
p had deprived himself and his par'ty of all hope, 
and that they were therefore unwilling to renturo 
an attack which would certainly prove fruitless. 

It was necessai'y to give you this long history, 
that you might not lose all confidence in my prog- 
nostications, They arc gloomy at present; the evil 
of the state of puhlic affairs is extreme; and I see, 
neither within nor without, but one remedy, that 
of adding force to reason.” — Memoirs of BoulllL 
^P- 282 . 
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Note 25. 74, col. 2. 

The iniiiistcr llortvand do Molh'villo ha'3 given 
us .so clear an insiglit into tlio inclinntionH of tlie 
king and queen at tho eominencoinent of tlie first 
legiolativo asscinbly, that no doubt eaii remain of 
tlieir sincerity at that time. The following Is an 
account of his first interview with these august 
personages ; — 

“ After liaving answered to some general obser- 
vations I had made coneerning the diificulty of 
circumstances in which, ns minister, I should be 
placed, mid the nnmeroua orrui'a I might commit 
in a situation, the duties of which i was perfectly 
unacquainted with, the king continued: * Weill 
have you any other objection to make I’ — * No, sire, 
the desire to obey and plejusc your majesty is the 
only scnlimeut I foel; but to know wliether I can 
flatter myself with tho idea of doing this, it will be 
necessary to give me some notion of your majesty’s 
plan relative to the observance of the constitution, 
and what is the conduct you would wish your mmie- 
ters to pursue.’ 

“ *This is just,’ replied the king*, * I do not, \ 
must confess, regard tho constitution as a chef- 
d'oBiivrCy and what is more, I believe it lias great 
defects, and thatdf I had tlio liberty of addressing 
some observations to the assembly on the subject, 
very advantageous reforms might result from them; 
but tho time for doing this Inis possed by; I have 
accepted of it, such as it is; I have sworn to put 
it into execution; it is my duty to do so. I will bo 
strictly faithful to my oath, and more ]iavLi(mlarly 
80 , because I believe that the most o.\acL execution 
of the constitution is the surest method of making 
its defects Icnown to tho nation, and of bringing 
about such reforms as it mny require. I liavo, and 
c.an have no other plan than Lliis; T hliall never de- 
viate from it myself, and it is my rlosire that tho 
conduct of my ministers should be coufonnabie to 
it also.’ * This plan appears to me infinitely wIstj, 
sire; I feel myself perfectly rUspoacd to fellow it, 
and I enter into the engagement so to do. I have 
not sufficiently studied tJie new constitution, either 
in its general character, or its details, to have any 
decided opinion concerning it, and I shall abataiu 
from adopting any, till the execution of it lias en- 
abled tho nation to appreciate its merits by its 
effects. But is it permitted me to ask your majesty 
whether the opinion of tiie queen is eonfovmable to 
that of your majesty ?’ *Yes, absolutely; she will 
tell you so hei'self.’ 

I then visited the queen, who after having de- 
clared, with extreme graciousness, that she felt 
herself under the same obligation to me as the king, 
by iny acceptation o^ the ministry at such a critical 
period, added these words i * The Idug has ac- 
quainted you with his intentions relative to the con- 
stitution; do you not think that the only plan he 
should follow, is to be faithful to his oath V * Yes, 
certainly, madame.’ * Weill be assured that no one 
will make us change it. Courage, M. Bertrand, all 
is not yet lost; patience, firmness, and time will 
restore all.’” — Bertrand do Molleville^ vol. vi. 
p. 22. 

Note 26. Page 77? col. 1. 

We learn from rnadame Campan that the king 
had a secret correspondence with Coblentz. 

“Whilst couriers carried letters from the king to 
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Ilia lirotliLir^, ami the foreign ]U’inees, the assembly 
lirayed him to write to the priiieeato persnade them 
to I’ctuni to i'h'itncc. The king ordered the abbd 
(hi Moiitosquiou to writer such a letter as he would 
wish to send them. This lettei’, wliieh was excel- 
lently written, iii a style touching and simple, suit- 
able to the character of the king, and filled with 
powerful arguments for r.dlying round the conslilu- 
tion, was given to me by the king that I might take 
a copy of it. 

“ About this time, M. Mor . . . , one of the su- 
perintendents of tho household of Monsieur^ ob- 
tained a passport from the assembly to join that 
prince, on some indispensable domestic affair. The 
queen chose liim for the porter of this letter; she 
inHiatod upon giving it him herself, and explaining 
to him its contents. The choice of this courier 
astonished me : the queen assured me ho was per- 
fectly suitable; that she oven reckoned on his in- 
discretion, for tint it was essential that the know* 
ledge of this letter being written from the king to 
Ilia Imother should get abroad. Tk6 ‘princes icere, 
mtlwut doubt, v'.arned by the private correspomlence of 
thismanoiuvi'e. Nevertheless, Mousieui* manifested 
some surpii‘9(i at the recei]3t of the letter, and tho 
messenger returned move hurt than gratified by a 
mark of confideuco which might have cost him his 
life during the reign of terror.” — Memoirs of Ma- 
dame Campan, vol. ii. p. 172. 

Noth 27. Dago col. 2. 

Letter of the ICiiuj to his Brother Louis Btmislaus 
Xitmr. 

“ BariSf 1 \th Xoi\ 1791. 

"''I wrote to you, niy brother, on the ICth of Oe* 
toher last, and you ought not to have doubted of 
tlie truth of the sentiments I Chon expi*e88ed. I 
am ast(»nisliod tliat my letter did not produce tlie 
affect I had a right to expect from it. I have ap- 
pealed to every motiva which ought to influence 
joii, to recall you to j^our duties. Your abseuco 
affords a pretext to evil designers, and a sort of 
excuse to all those who are misled, and who think 
they are serving me by keeping France in a state 
of inquietude and agitation, which is the torment of 
my life. The revolution is finished, the constitution 
is established, France has chaseii it, and I will 
maintain it; it is on its stability that the safety of 
the monarchy at present depencla. The constitu- 
tion has given you rights, but has imposed a condi- 
tion upon them whicli you ought to hasten to fulfil. 
Believe me, my brother, and dismiss those doubts 
which have been instilled into you, with respect to 
my liberty, I .am about to prove, by a sulenm act, 
and at a moat interesting conjuncture, that I ciui 
act freely, Prove to me that you are ray brother 
and a b’renchman, by yielding to my eritreatiesl 
Your proper place is near me; your interest, and 
the sentiments of your heart, must equally prompt 
you to resume it; I invite you, or if I must, I com- 
mand you to do so. 

(Signed) " Louis.” 

The Answer of Monsieur to the King. 

, “ GoUentz, Dec. 3rd, 1791- 

Sire, my Brother and Lord, — The count de 
Vei'gciiues 1ms sent me a letter from your majesty, 
the address of which, although my Christian names 
are on it, so little resembles mine, that I thought 
of returning it unopened. Nevertheless, on his 
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positive assurance that it was for me, I opened it, 
and the name of brother leaving me no doubt of its 
being intended fur me, T read it with the respect 
which is duo to the handwriting and signature of 
your majesty. Thu order which it contama for me 
to return near the person of your majesty, la not 
the Ireo expression of your majesty’s will, and my 
hoiraui', my duty, and even iny affoctloii equally 
forbid my obedience. If your majesty would wish 
to have a more detailed explanation of my motives, 
I pray ymur majesty to refer to my letter of the 
10th of September lasfe.^ I pray you also graciously 
to receive the homage of the most tender and re- 
spectful sentiments, with which 

“ I am, Sire, &c. &c. &c.” 

Letter of the King to his Brother CJuirbs Philip. 

“Paris, Wth Nov. 1791. 

“ Yon have assuredly been intorrned of the de- 
cree which the national assembly have passed with 
respect to emigrants, to which I have thought it 
my duty to refuse my consent, as I wnuld wish to 
persuade myself that gentle means will more effec- 
tually accomplish the proposed end, tthich tho in- 
tere.st of the state imperatively calls for. My uni- 
form conduct with respect to you can leave you no 
doubt as to my intentions or wishes. The public 
tivanquillity mid my personal repose are interested 
in your return. You certainly cannot persist in a 
couduct wliich disturbs France and afflicts me, 
without failing in your most essential duties. Spare 
me the regret of having recourse to severe measures 
against you; consult your true interest; allow youi*- 
sclf to he guided by tho love which you owe to your 
country, and yield, finally, to the desires uf the na- 
tion, and those of yoiu* king. This conduct, on 
your part, will be a proof of your sentiincuts of 
attachment to me, and will secure to yon the 
continuance of those I have always entertained for 
you. (S'ii^ned) Louis.” 

Answer of the Count d^ArtoU to the King. 

“ Cohlenlz^ Bee. Serf, l/OL 

^‘Sirc, my Brother and Lord, — Tho count de 
Vergennes sent me yesterday a letter, which 
he assures mo was iiddreased to me by your 
majesty. The superscription which gives me 
a titlo which I cannot admit of, made me be- 
lieve that the letter was not destined for me; 
nevertheless, as I rGcognised tho seal of your 
majesty, I opened it, and paid due respect to the 
handwriting and signature of my sovereign ; but 
the total (;mission of the name of brother, andj 
more than all, the decisions referred to in the 
letter, gave me a new proof of the moral and 
pj)y6jc.al captivity in which our enemies dare to 
retain your majesty. After this discovery, your 
majesty will not be siu'prised, if, faithful to my 
duty, and the laws of honour, I yield not obedience 
to orders evidently extorted by violence. 

“ For tho rest, the letter I had the honour of 
■writing to your majesty, conjointly with Monsieur, 
on the lOtli of September last, contains those 
sentiments, principles, and resc)]utions, from which 
I shall never deviate; I refer your majesty there- 
fore to that ; in it is coiitaiucd the fundamental 
principles of my conduct, from which I here again 
pledge myself never to swerve. I pray your 
majesty to receive the homage of my most tender 
and respectful sentiments, with which 

“ I am, Sire, &c. &c. &c 
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Noth 2fl, Pago col. 2. 

The report of Messrs. Galloia Jintl Gonaoiind is, 
without contradiction, the best {locoiint of the 
eoniimenceiTicnb of tlio diatiu'Lancca in La Vendde. 
The beginning of these diatiirbancos ia tlie niout 
intexeaUng part, becanae it brings na acqnsiintcd 
with theh- cause. I think it therefore ncecasary 
to cite this report, Tb up])cara to mo to tln'ow 
light on one of the moat curious parte of this fatal 
history. 

RepoH of 3Ussie\ir8 GctJlofs and Geneonne, Civil 
(7o»nntssrtritf.<5 S67it into the Departments of La 
Vendee and the 2'tco hy virtue of a decree 

of the ConstUtient Assembly, received hy the Legit^ 
IcUive Assembly, on the 0th of October, 1791. 

“ Gentlemen, — The national assembly decreed on 
the 18tl\ of July last, on the report of its committee 
of inquiry, that civil commissaries should be sent 
into the department of La Vendde, to gain all the 
information they could procure on the causes of 
the late disturbances in that country, and to cn« 
deavour to repress them, and, in concert with Uie 
legislature, to prevent their recurrence. 

“ On tlie 23rd of July we received this mission, 
and we set out two days after for Pontenay-le- 
Comptoj the chief town of the department. 

” After having conferred somo days with the 
administrators of the directory on the aituatioir of 
things, and the disposlUou of the public mind; and 
after having, in conjunction witli tho administrative 
bodies, entered into sgiue preUmUiary measures 
for the nmintenanco of public order, wo determined 
to travel into the different districts into wliicli tliis 
department is divided, that we might examine 
whether tho complaints whidli had reached us were 
ti'ue or false, real or exaggerated, and that wa 
1 might be able to state, with the greatest possible 
exactness, tho situation of this department. 

'‘We have now traversed nearly the wholo of 
its extent, sometimes to gain necessary information; 
sometimes to maintain peace and prevent dis- 
turbances, and at others to ward of? acts of 
violences with which some citizens believed them- 
selves menaced. 

“We have received from many district direc- 
tories communications from all the niunicipaHties 
of which they are composed; we have listened, with 
great attention, to all citizens who had either facts 
to communicate, or views to propose to us; and we 
liave with great care collected all the details which 
Lave come to our Imowledge ; but as our informa- 
tion has been multiplied rather than various, as 
the facts, complaints, and observations, which 
have come imdei' our notice have always been of 
the same description, we think it best to present to 
you, under one general point of view, and in a 
concise but exact manner, the general result of 
such a multitude of particulars, 

“We consider it useless to lay before you the 
details we have procured concerning former dis- 
turbances ; they do not appear to us to have had 
any direct influence on the actual .situation of the 
department; besides, the law of amnesty having 
arrested the progress of those law proceedings to 
which those troubles had given rise, we could only 
give you, on those subjects, vague conjectures and 
uncertain results, 

“As the time when the ecclesiastical oath was 


first enforced, disturbances took jdaco in tho do- 
pnvtiiiuiit of La Venddo; until then tho people hud 
oujoyod tho greatest tranquillity. Being far re- 
moved from the eominon c(uitro of activity and 
tumult, and diapoaed, by tiieir natural character, 
to peaco and good order, they seemed to enjoy tho 
bouefita of t\\e revolution, without partaking of its 
evils. 

“Tho seclusion of this province, its difficulty of 
coniiimnication with any other, tlio simplicity of an 
agricultural life, ignorance of letters, and tlie se- 
ductions of a worsliij) extremely captivating, have 
rendered the inhabitants of those parts so sus- 
ceptiblo of superstitious feelings, and kiiulled such 
& fanatical enthubiasra in their minds, that it ap- 
pears liopeless to endeavour to enlighten their 
understandings by reason. 

“The religion of the Vendeans, tliat is to say, 
the view they have 'taken of religion, 1ms become 
the strongest, or to speak more properly, the only 
moral feeling of Ufe ; the most essential duty it 
presents is tho worship of images, and the minister 
of this worship, whom the inhabitants regard as 
tho dispenser of heavenly blessings, vvho can, say 
they, by the fervour of his prayers, initigaio tho 
inclemency of the seasons, who, they believe, has 
I power to determine their eternal weal or woe, has 
j acquired absolute control over tho moat amiable 
and ardent affections of their souls. 

“Tho constancy of these people in their religious 
fervour, and tho unUmited confidence their priests 
enjoy, are the principal causes of tho disturbances 
which have taken place, and may still continue to 
prevail in this department. 

“ It is 'easy to conceive with what activity the 
priests and tho factious take advantage of this dis- 
position of tho people in their fsivour; nothing has 
been neglected to inflame their zeal, to alarm tiicir 
eonacieuces, to fortify the weak, and inspirit tho 
daring; inquietude and remorse ban boon iiiatilled 
into the minds of souio; to othorv's hopes of tvluiaph 
and success have been held out; and tho inlluoncu 
of seduction or of fear has beau auoGeasfuUy 
practised upon nearly all. 

“Many of the ecclaaiastica of these districts act 
their part with sincerity; they appear to he strongly 
impressed with the opinions they propagate, and 
the sentiment they inspire; others are accused of 
concealing their real designs under the cloak of 
religion; and tiie political activity of these latter 
increases or moderates, according to circum- 
stances. 

“ A powerful coalition has been formed between 
the former bishop of Lufon, and a part df the 
clergy of his diocese; they have resolved upon a 
plan of opposition to the execution of many decrees 
about to be carried into effect in several parishes; 
mandates and inflammatory publications have been 
addressed to all tlie curates, to fortify their resolu- 
tions of resistance, or to engage them in a con- 
federation which is supposed to bo genenU ; a 
circular letter of M. Beauregaud, ^rand-vicai' of 
M. de Merci, formerly bishop of Lugon, depesited 
at the registry of the tribunal of Fontenay, and 
which tho ecclesiastic has since acknowledged in 
liis examination, will enable you, gentlemen, to 
form a pretty correct opinion, botli of the secret of 
this coalition, and of the skilful and combined 
plan which has been formed for forwarding their 
designs. It is as follows : — 
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Letter dcUed LugoU) 3lai of May, 1791, addressed 
under cover to the Curate of Reorthe, 

‘ Sii’j — A decree of the national assembly, dated 
May 7tbj grants to those ecclesiastics which it 
pretends to deprive of the exercise of their fun-c* 
tions, on account of their refusal to take the oath, 
the use of parish churches solely for tlie purpose 
of celebrating mass 5 the same decree authorises 
Roman Catholics, as also all nonconformiats, to 
assemble for the practice of their religious wor- 
ship in any place tliey r?iay choose for that pur- 
pose, on condition that in their public exhorta- 
tions the civil constitution of the clergy be not 
animadverted on. 

The liberty granted to the legitimate pastors 
by the tivat nvticle of this decree, should be re- 
garded only as a dangerous snare; almost all the 
churches have been seized upon by false pastors; 
tlic faithful may, therefore, be forced to listen to 
their instructions, and receive the sacrament from 
seliismaticg, wliicli the laws of the church forbid. 
To avoid so great an evil, all curates will feel the 
necessity of securing at least one place, where they 
can, by virtue of the second article of the decree, 
exercise their functions, and assemble their faith- 
ful parishioners, whilst their pretended successors 
occupy their church ; without tins pi’ecautlon, [ 
many, in tlic fear of being deprived of the mass, 
and other divine institutions, might be induced to 
commuuicatQ with false pastors, and thus be ex- 
posed to the risk of almost inevitable seduction. 

lu tho parishes where thei’e are but few rich 
proprietors, it will undoubtedly bo difficult to find 
a suitable place, uud to prociu’e sacred vases, &c.; 
in such cases, a simple barn, a portable altar, and 
earthenware vases, will serve to solemnize the 
sacred mysteries, 

“‘This simplicity and poverty, by recalling to 
our minds the first ages oi tho church, the jjradlo 
of our holy religion, will be a powerful means of 
exciting the -zeal of tlie niinistera, and tlic fervour 
of the mitiifuJ. 

“ * The bishop of LU 9011 , in the instructions he 
has transmitted to us as a supplement to those of 
the bishop of Laiigres, and which will be equally 
communicated to the other dioceses, urges all the 
clergy,— 

“ ‘ let. To keep n registry in duplicate of all nets 
of baptism, marriage, or burial, of all the catholics 
of their respective parislies; one of these registers 
to remain in their own hands, and the other to be 
deposited yearly in the hands of some person wor- 
thy of confidence. 

^ 2nd. Besides this register, all curates are also 
recommended to keep another, with a duplicate, in 
which to insert all acts of dispensation relative to 
marriages; these acts to be signed by two credible 
and faithful witnesses, and to give them ihe greater 
validity, the registers in which they .are inserted 
should he approved and examined by the bishop, 
or in hia absence by one of his vicars-general; a 
duplicate of this document should also be com- 
mitted to the care of some trustworthy indi- 
vidual. 

“ ‘ 3i’d. The clergy will be careful not to retire 
from their respective churches till the nomination 
of their successors is specifically notified to them, 
upon which they will do well to protest against 
such violation of their rights* 


“‘4th. They are also commanded to prepare 
secretly legal statementa of the instructions of their 
fiucceaaors, of which 1 subjoin a model; and to give 
this net all poaaible validity, it should be feigned by 
the curate, his vicar, and, if there is one, by a 
neighbouring priest, or by two or three pious and 
discreet laymen, all precautions nevertheless being 
observed to keep it secret. 

“ ‘ 6 th. Those of the clergy whose functions may 
be suppressed without the intervention of the legiti- 
mate bishops, must regard themselves always as 
the only legitimate pastars of their parishes, and 
should it be impossible to remain in those parishes, 
they should endeavour to procure a lodging in the 
neighbourhood, so as to be enabled to attend to the 
spiritual necessities of their parisliionera. 

“ ‘ 6 th. Should tho civil power deny the use of the 
common burial-ground to the f.iithful, or should 
the parents of the deceased manifest aiiy great re- 
pugnance to his being interred in any parliculai* 
spot, though specially cousecrated, the legitimate 
pjiator having solemnized the service of the ritual 
in hia house, the body of tlie defuuct may be car- 
ried to the door of tho church; but should the false 
pastor interfere, the procession must retire in- 
stantly, to avoid contamination. 

I beg of you, sir, and those of your brethren to 
whom you may think fit to coiumunicato my letter, 
to have the goodness to inform us of the moment of 
your removal, and of the iiistalliition of your pre- 
tended successor; of the most remarlmble circum- 
stances which may attend it; of the dispositions of 
your pariahiouei’s; of the steps you may think it 
your duty to take for the service of your parish- 
ioners; and of your abode, if you should be abso- 
lutely forced to quit your present residence, You 
must bo aware that all these details are particularly 
interesting to us; your troubles and ours ore the 
same, and we ardently desire to lighten your 
sufferings by bearing our Share in all that may be- 
fall you. 

“‘I have tho honour to be, with the most respect- 
ful and inviolable attachment, your most obedient 
bumble servant.’ 

“These attempts to excite distimbances have 
been powerfully seconded by the missionai’ies 
established in the town of St. Laurent, in the dis- 
trict of Montaign. It is to their activity and zeal, 
to theii* plots and secret exhortations, that we 
chiefly ascribe the ti*oubled state of the depart- 
ment, and we feel it our duty to call the atten- 
tion m the assembly to the conduct of these zea- 
lots, and to the spirit by which they seem to be 
actuated. 

“This establishment was founded about sixty 
years ago; it is supported by charity, and the only 
business of the priests who are the objects of this 

I bounty, is preaching. These missionaries, who 
have acquired the attachment of the people by 
dialribnting indulgences, and such like practices, 
have lately become sufficiently nuhierous to found 
other eatabliahmeuts in several parts of the king- 
dom, There are now hordes of them to be found 
in Poitou, Anjou, Bretanny, and Annis; but their 
principal place of abode is St- Laurent, In this 
last town, tliey have built n spacious and beautiful 
meeting-house, and have acquired, it Is said, other 
territorial property. 

“ This institution is allied to another, an estab- 
lishment of sisters of the grey order. These latter 
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give up their time to the Rorvice of the poor^ and 
are conytant 5u their iittcrKiance upon hospitals : 
they adV>rd a lUGilimii of general corrcspnmlcireo 
to the iiuasiona7‘ii‘H io all parts of the kingilom, and 
on same oceasionsj when tho intolerance of ihcir 
zeal has provuki'tl their ex|)ulsion fr^im the hospi- 
tals, they have taken roluge in the religious asylum 
of their brother fainitica, the priests. 

“ To cniilde you to form an opinion of the con- 
duct of these zealous missionaries, and of the reli- 
gious morality winch they profess. It will be suffi- 
cient, gentlemen, to present you wdth a.n abridged 
summary of the maxims contained in several ma- 
nuscripts which liave been seized in their houses 
by the national guards of Angers and Cholet. 

“ These manuscripts, drawn up in tlie form of 
instructions fur the country people, establish it a-sa 
piinciple, that none can communicate with the con- 
htitutional priests, denominated intruders, for the 
administration of the eacrameuts, without incurring 
the guilbof a mortal sin; that those who are married 
by these intruders are not really married, and that 
the Divine curse is both upon thorn and their chil- 
dren, begotten in such unlawful wedlock; that the 
validity of marriages solemnized by the recusant 
priests is incontestable; that their children are 
logitiinnte, liowever they may be stigmatized by the 
faithless; tluit, on the contrary, the clnhlreii of 
thfiso inaiTiod by false pastors are Viiallif hastnrd$ ; 
that it is forbidden to the faithful to hare tlieir 
relatives buried by tho new curates; that if a legi- 
timate pastor cannot perform that service without 
endangering his life, the parents and friends are 
permitted to aolcniuizoUt secretly and privately 
theinsulves. 

' “Such, gentlemen, are the absurd and seditioua 
iuatruetions which these mauuscripta contain, and 
of which the public voice accuses the missionaries 
of Saint-Lambert of being the most zealous propa- 
gators. 

“ Tho tardy removal of the recusant priests 
from their cures, has greatly contributed to the 
success of this coalition. M. Tlodrigue, the present 
bishop of the department, was not nominated to 
that bishopric till tlie beginning of May. At that 
time .an uniform system of resistance had been 
[ilannodj an open ainl active opposition wasat woi’k; 
the grand vicars and curates. were closely allied 
together; the jealousies, rivalries, and quarrels of 
the ancient liierarchy had had time to subside, and 
all their interests had become united in one common 
cause. 

“ The removal of the recusant clergy has only 
ns yet been partially effected; a great majority of 
these ecclesiastics still remain in their parishes, in- 
vested with their former functions; the last nomi- 
nations IjavG hardly had any effect, as the new 
priests, alarmed at the prospect of a dangerous con- 
llict, refuse to officiate. 

“ This schism among the clergy has also pro- 
duced disunion among the people; religious feuds 
destroy the peace of pidvate families; wives daily 
separate from their husbands, and children aban- 
don their parents. 

1 “ The municipalities are also in a state of great 

disorganization; very few of them concur in. the 
removal of the priests who -have not taken the 

. oath. 

“ A great number of citizens have renounced the 
service of the national guard, and those who remain 


in it cfliniot without chiiigcr ho oinployod in nnv 
affair in which I'oligion in concorm'd, bocaiiHo the 
l^cople would tljon sou in die national guard, not a 
neutral in.stnmiLMit of the law, but the'ngentH of a 
party opposed to them. 

“ in many parts of tho dopartmout,a publu5 func- 
tionary, a jvulge, or a member of an oleetoral body 
have become ohjeets of aversion to the pooplc,fr()in 
llicir cxci'tions to enfoiute the laws relative to the 
civil eoiwiitutioii of the clergy. 

“ Notliing is more coniinon, than in a parish of 
five or six hundred persons, to see only ten or 
twelve attend tlie mass of tlie now priest; the pro- 
portion is the same iu all the places of tlie depavt- 
jneiit. On Sundiiys, or fesLivals, the whole popula- 
tion of villages and towns may be hoou deserting 
their own church to go one, and sometimes two 
leagues, to hear mass from their old priests. These 
liabitual migrations liave appeared to us the must 
powerful cause of that fermentation, which some- 
times secretly works, and sometimes openly breaks 
out in nearly all the pnriblics which are occupied 
by the new prioats; it may easily be conceived with 
what aversion a multitude of iiulividnal.s, who be- 
lieve tiicniselvea obliged by tlioir conBcionco to go 
so far to seek spiriuial aid, must behold, on tlioir 
return, five or six persons with tho priest of thoir 
election ufe their door. 

“It is to this general cansc, more active perhaps 
at this moment than tli© secret oxljorl.'Uloiis of tlm 
reciisaut priests, tluit we think the interior discord, 
which we have ob.scrvod in most of tho ]nirifthoH 
occupied by the new priests should be (‘Hpoelally 
attributed. 

“ Many of these parishes have jirasciitod to hr, 
as also to other admiihstrativo bodies, petitions 
begging for permission to hiro private houses to be 
set apart for their religious worship; but us thoso 
petitions, which we know to havo been most actively 
promoted by persons wlio did not sign tliein, ap- 
peared to us to be j)ai’t of a inoro general and se- 
cret system, we thought it our duty by no means to 
encourage a religious separation, which we re- 
garded, considering tho sitiuitiou of tlie department, 
as possessing all the cliaracterifltic marks of a civil 
schism between the citizens. Wc thought, and said 
publicly, gentlemen, that it was your part to deter- 
mine precisely how, and by what means a liberty 
of religious opinions on the present subject, under 
the actual circumataiices of affairB, could be practi- 
cable, and compatible with the maintenance of 
public IranquilUty. 

"“It will undoubtedly excite surprise that the 
former priests who remain in their parishes, do not 
take advantage of tho liberty whlcVi the law gives 
them of saying mass in the churclies occupied by 
the new curates, and do not avail thernselvoK of 
this permission, to spare their adherents the loss of 
time, and the inconvenience of numerous and dis- 
agreeable journeys. To explain this conduct, ap- 
parently so extraordinary, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, Uiat one of the instructions most strongly re- 
commended to the recusant priests, is to abstain 
from all communication with those whom they call 
intruders or usurpers, lest the peoplo, struck only 
by external signs, should see no difference between 
priests who perform the same worship in the same 
church. 

' “ Unfortunately, this religious division has pro- 
duced apolitical separation amo^igtlie citizens, and 
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this separation is still widened by the denomina- 
tion affixed fo each party : the small number of 
persons who frequent the churches of tho new 
jirient sare called patriots ; those who adhere to the 
old ones arc called aridocrcits. Thus, iu the esti- 
mation of these poor rustics, the love or hatred of 
their country does not consist in obedience to the 
laws, and respect to tho lawful authorities, hut in 
the frequenting or avoiding the mass of the new 
})riGst3i ignorance and prejudice have taken, on 
this subject, such deep root, that we found great 
difficulty in explaining that the political constitution 
of the State was not the same as the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy ; that the law imposed no 
shackles ou conscience; that every one was at li- 
berty to go to that mass which he liked beat, and 
to that priest in whom he placed the most confi- 
dence; that all were equal in the eyes of the law, 
and that it imposed upon them no other obligation 
than that of living in peaeCj and mutually tolerating 
the differences of their religious opinions. We have 
neglected nothing to efface from the minds, imd 
banish from the discourses of these poor rustics, 
those absurd denomiimtions, as we clearly perceived 
all the evil consequences of such distinctions in a 
department where tho pretended aristocml:? form 
more than two-thirds of the population. 

“ Such, gentlemen, are our opinions on the facts 
which have come to our knowledge in the depart- 
ment of La Vencldc, and the rellections to which 
they have given rise. 

“ We have taken in rogavcl to this subject all the 
measures that wo were enabled, whether it were to 
niahitaiu general tranquillity, or whether it were 
to prevent or repress the outrages against tlie pub- 
lic peace: aa miiiifatcra of the law we have caused 
her voice to he heard. At tho same time that we 
wore ensuring the means of preserving public peace 
and protection, we were engaged in explaining or 
rendering intelligible to the administrative bodies, 

■ tho tribunals, or to individuals, the difficulties that 
ai’ose eitJier in the instructions given by the de- 
crees, or in the mode in which they are to be 
carried out ; we have invited tho administrative 
bodies and the tribunals to increase their vigilance 
and zeal in the execution of the laws that protect 
the persons of individuals and the rights of property; 
in one word, to use with that firmness which con- 
stitutes a primary duty the authority the law has 
delegated to them; we have stationed a part of the 
public forces which was at our command at places | 
where the most imminent or greatest danger was i 
apprehended ; we have ourselves visited all places 
immediately they were declared in a state of dis- 
turbance ; we have obtained evidence upon the 
state of things with the utmost calmness and pre- 
cision; and after having either by words of con- 
ciliation and sympathy, or else by the hrm and un- 
compromishig action of the law tranquillized the 
momentary disturbances of individual misconduct, 
we consider that the mere presence of legal 
authority is quite sufficient to repress tumults. 
It belongs to you, gentlemen, and to you alone, 
to take those measures that will be kasuredly 
efficacious in regard to an object which from the 
relation in which it stands with the constitution of 
the state, exercises at this moment upon this same 
constitution far greater influence than ordinary or 
simple notions unacquainted witli the existence of 
facts would induce one to believe. 


“ We have recently terminated, gentlemen, our 
mission in the rlepartmcnt of the Vcmide, inasmu<‘li 
as the decree of the natitmal asaonibly of the lUli 
August, which upon the requisition of the local 
authorities of the department of the Deux-Sevree, 
has authorised our visitation of the Cliatillon dis- 
trict, has reached us as well as the directory of this 
department. 

We had been informed on our arrival at Eonte- 
iiay-Ie-Comte that this dUtrict was in the same 
state of disturbance, from religious cause's, as the 
department of the Vcadt^i'. Some few days Itefore 
the receipt of our cornimasion, mnnernus citizens, 
electors, and public fuucliouavies of this district, 
came in order to make a written denunciation in 
respect of the disturbances which they htaled to 
exist iu different parishes ; they gave intelligence 
of an in3Ui*rection ready to break out ; Ihe most 
sure 4and summary plan, and which they urged 
very strongly upon us, was to drive fro\n the dis- 
trict within three months all iionjurhig and e'Joetcd 
curates, as well as all noiijitriiig rectors or vic.irs, 
The directory, after having been long extremely 
(lisinciiiied to adopt a measure that did not a])puar 
conbistent with the principles of even-handed jus- 
tice, at last conceived that the public character of 
the relators was quite suflieient to prove both tho 
absolute existence of the evil, and tho urgent 
necessity for the remedy. Consequently, an ordi- 
nance was issued on the 5th of Septenffior; and 
the directory, at the Hame time that they ordered 
all the ecclesiastics to leave the district within 
three days, reconimoiuled them to resort within 
the same period to Niort, the capital town of the 
department, assuring them that there theij iconld find 
personal protection and safitij in evert/ respect. 

** Tho ordinance liad been already printed, and 
was about to be put into execution, when the 
directory received an official transcript of the com- 
; mission that it had been soliciting ; at tlnit very 
I moment, tlie directory issued a new ordinance 
suspending tlie executioi} of tl)e fornjor, and left it 
to our discretion as to whether we should ratify, 
qualify, or suppress it altogether. Two members 
of tho directory were by the same ordinance named 
commissioners for the purpose of making us fully 
acquainted with all that had taken place, to repair 
to Cliatillon, and there take in conjunction with us 
all those measui’es we fehould deem necessary. 

Wlien we got to Chatillon, we caused tlie fifty- 
six municipalities, of which the district is composed, 
to be summoned to meet ua ; they were all of 
them, singly, called into the hall of directory. 
We consulted with each of them as to the state of 
his parish ; all the municipalities were of one 
mind; those whose curates had been ejected, de- 
manded at our bands the return of those priests; 
those whose notijuring cia*ates were still iu office, 
required of us that they should be retained. There 
is still one more point on which all tliese coun- 
try people are agreed ; that religious freedom 
which had been formerly accorded them, and 
which they desired to enjoy. The same and the 
following day the surrounding country sent us 
numerous deputations of the inhabitants, to repeat 
the same earnest request. 'We seek no other 
favour,’ said they all with perfect unammity, ‘than 
, to have those priests on whom we can rely.* 
' Many of them even attached so much importance 
to this indulgence, that they assured us that Ui 
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obtain it, they would willingly pay a double assess- 
ment. 

“ 111 that place by far the greater* numbei* of the 
public ecclesiastical functionaries of that district 
bad not talcen tbe oatb; and wbile tbeir cburcbea 
could hardly contain the crowd of oitizena resort- 
ing thitlier, the churches of the confonnmg clergy 
were ahnost deserted. lu regard to this, the state 
of this (llstricfe seemed to iia the same as that of the 
department of La Vendee; there as elsewhere wo 
found the common tenn of fatviots and arittoci'ats 
completely established with Che people, in the same 
sense, and perhaps even more generally. The in- 
clination of public opinion in favour of nonjuring 
priests has seemed to us still more openly declared 
than in the department of La Venddo; the attach- 
ment that is demonstrated in their favour, the eon- 
hdcnce that is reposed in them, bear every mark of 
a lively and deep-seated affection; in some few of 
these parishes the conforming clergy or citizens 
attached to these priests have been exposed to I 
threats and insulting language, and although there, I 
as in, other places, these acts of violence may in > 
some instances have appeared to us highly magni- 
fied, we feel assured (and the simple exhibition of 
public opinion eiifoi’cea oiu* conviction) that the 
greater part of these complaints were made with 
just cause. 

“ At the very time that we are recominendingto 
the magistrates and local authorities the greatest 
vigilance upon this matter, we shall omit nothing 
that can tend to inspire the people with ideas more 
in Gonfurnuty with respect to the law and the rights 
of private individuals. 

We ought further, gentlemen, to state, that 
these same men who have been represented to us 
as downright furious, deaf to every kind of reason- 
ing, have left our presence perfectly conciliated on 
our making them understand that one of the pnn- 
ciples of the new constitution was freedom of con- 
science; they were deeply affected by emotions of 
repentance and sorrow on account of some impro- 
prieties a few of them had been induced to commit; 
tiiey have promised ns with submission to follow 
the advice we have given them, to live in. peace, 
notwithstanding their religious differences, and to 
respect the officer appointed by the law. They 
were heard, as they went along, to congratulate 
each other on having seen us, to tell one another 
what we had stated to them, and to fortify each 
other in their resolutions of peace and mutual good 
understanding. 

The same day some persons came to inform us 
that several of these country folks on their return 
home liad posted handbills, by which they gave 
notice that every one of them was determined to 
.accuse and procure the arrest of the first person 
wlio should injure the other, and especially the 
conforming priests. 

“We ought to remark that in this same district, 
so long disturbed by difference of religious opin- 
ions, the taxes in nrrear for 1789 and 1730, amount- 
iDg to seven hundred thousand Hvres, had been 
nearly all paid; we were satisfied of this by tbe 
director of the district. 

“ After having attentively observed the state of 
public feeling and things in general, we were of 
opinion that the ordinance of the directory ought 
not to be put in execution, and the commissaries 
of the department as well as the administrators 


of the directory of Chatillon wero of the same 
opinion. 

“ Setting aside all the matters on which we could 
form a judgment, either from facta or from indivi- 
duals, WB have carefully conaidered whether the 
measure adopted by the directory was in the first 
iuahince just in itself, and in the next place effica- 
clouB iu its execution. 

We thought that priests who bad been ejected 
could not be considered as in a state of rebellion 
against the law, because they continue to dwell in 
the place where they have performed their duties, 
and the more so as it is a notorious fact that these 
priests bind themselves to live as peaceable and 
charitable individuals, and do not identify them- 
selves with any public or private contentions on 
religious matters, we thought that in the eye of the 
law they could not be adjudged to be in a state of 
rebellion until they committed some overt act of iv 
definiteand spcciflccharacter; lastly, we conceived 
that acts of disobedience against the laws relating 
to the clergy, and against all other the laws of the 
kingdom, ought like all other misdemeanors to be 
punished according to form of law, 

“ In the next place, looking at tho efficaciousness 
of this measure, wo saw that if faithful Christians 
do not place X'eliance on the conforming clergy, it is 
by no means a reconciling measure to take from 
them the priests of tbeir own selection. 

“ Such, gentlemen, is the general result of the 
facts wc have collected, and the observations we 
have made during the course of the mission which 
has been confided to us. The moat heartfelt re- 
ward of our labours will bo, to liavo afforded you 
the means of confirming the ti’anquillity of these 
departments upon the most solid foundatioiiR, and 
to have responded by our zeal to the confidence 
I with which we have been honoured.’* 

Note 29. Pago 81, col. 2. 

I have already had occasion to refer mox*c than 
once to the inclinations of Leopold, of Louis XVl. 
and the emigrants; I am now going to quote va- 
rious passages, which will give the reader the 
clearest iuaight into their feelings, Bouilld who 
was abroad, and whose reputation and abilities had 
caused him to be sought for by sovereigns, had 
better opportunities than any one else of making 
himself acquainted with the sentiments of foreign 
courts; and his testimony is beyond all doubt. The 
reader will observe bow he expresses himself in 
various parts of his memoirs. 

“ It may be seen by this letter that the king of 
Sweden waa very uncertain concerning the true 
projects of the emperor and his co-alliea, which 
certainly at this time were not hostile to France. 
Undoubtedly the empress knew this, but had not 
yet communicated it to him. I know that at this 
time she employed all her influence with the em- 
peror and the king of Prussia to engage them to 
dechu'e war against France. She had even written 
a very strong letter to tho first of these sovereigns, 
in which she represented to him that the king of 
Prussia, for a simple act of rudeness offered to his 
sister, had marched an army into Holland, whilst 
he himself patiently suffered the insults and affronts 
which were heaped upon the queen of France, the 
degradation of her rank and dignity, and the over- 
throw of the throne of a Jdng, his brothei*-iji-Jaw 
and ally, The empress urged the same arguments 
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upon Spain who had also adopted pacific intentions. 
Nevertheleaa the emperor, after the acceptance of 
the constitution by the king, I'cceived an ambas- 
sador from France, whom he had before forbade 
appearing at his court. He was even the first to 
admit the national flag within hie ports. The courts 
of Madrid, Petersburg, and Stockholm alone dis- 
missed the French ambassadors. All circumstances 
tend to prove that the views of Leopold were paci- 
fic, and that these viows were the fruit of his cor- 
resp<?7/de/me ivitJj Louis XVI, and the ^ueen,’* — 
MemoU's of Bouille, p. 314. 

In another place, Bouille again says,— 

“ However several months elapsed before I saw 
any thing come of tile plans the emperor had de- 
signed for collecting armies on the frontier, form- 
ing a congress, and opening a negotiation with the 
French government. I pi'eeumed that the king 
had expected that hia acceptance of the new con- 
stitution would have restored him hia personal 
liberty, and restored peace to his kingdom, that an 
armed negotiation would have confused matters, 
and that conaeq^uently he had settled with the em- 
peror and the other sovereigns, hia allies, not to 
take any course that might induce hostilities, which 
he had constantly sought to avoid. I was con- 
firmed in this opinion by the silence of the court of 
Spain on the proposal to furnish the king of Sweden 
with the fifteen millions of livrea tournois which 
she had undertaken to give him in aid of the 
chargee of this expedition. That prince had got 
me to write on hia behalf to tlio Spanish minister, 
from whom I got notluug but vague replies. I 
then advised the king of Sweden to open a loan 
with Holland, or with the free maritime cities of 
the north upon the sacurity of Spain, whose incli- 
nations however seemed to me to be changed with 
respect to France. 

‘‘ I learnt that anarchy was daily making progress 
in France, which was too truly demonstrated by the 
shoal of emigrants of all conditions who fled to the fo- 
reign frontiers. Arms were given them, they were 
embodied in regiments on the banks of the Rhine, 
and they formed in that quarter a little army, which 
threatened the provinces of Alsatia and Lorraine, 
These measures revived the popular fury, and as- 
sisted the destructive designs of the jacobins and 
tliG anarchists. The emigrants had even desired to 
make an attempt upon Strasburg, where they con- 
ceived they possessed certain communications and 
parties on their side who would have opened them 
the gates. The king, who was apprised of this, used 
both commands and even entreaties to stop and 
prevent them from doing any act of hostility. For 
this purpose he sent to the princes, his brothers, 
M. the baron of Viom^nil, and the chevalier de 
Cogny, who on his part testified his disapproval of 
the hostile arming of tlie French nobility, to which 
the emperor interposed every possible impediment, 
but it still continued to take place.^’ — Ibid, p. 309. 

Lastly, Bouilld relates from the words of Leopold 
himself his plan for a congress ; — 

'‘At last, on the 12th September, the emperor 
Leopold summoned me to attend him, and to bring 
with me the scheme of the arrangements which he 
had previously demanded of me. He took me into 
his closet, and told me that he had not been able to 
speak to me sooner upon the subject for which he 
caused my attendance, because he had w'aited for 
answers from Russia, Spain, England, and the prin- 
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cipal sovereigns of Italy ; tliat ho liad received 
them, that they were conformable to his intoutions 
and his designs, and that he was assured of their 
nssistauco in the carrying them into execution, and 
of their concurrence, with the exception however 
of the cabinet of St. James, which had declared its 
intention of preserving the mo&t strict neutrality. 

He had taken the resolution of assembling a con- 
gress, in order to treat with the French govern- 
ment, not only upon the subject of redressing the 
grievances of th© Gerinartfc hady, whose I’ights in 
Alsatia, and in othcr^portions of the frontier pro- 
vinces, had been violated, hut at the same time to 
consider upon the means of restoring tranquillity 
to the kingdom of France, whose anarchy disturbed 
the peace of all Europe. He further informed me 
that this negotiation would be seconded by formid- 
able armies with which Franco would bo sur- 
rounded, that he hoped that this design would prove 
successful, and prevent a bloody wav, the last re- 
source to which he wished to have resort. I took 
the liberty of asking of the emperor if he was in- 
formed of the real intentions of the king. He 
bad been made acquainted with them, and ho 
also knew that the prince was strongly averse 
to the employment of hostile measures. He 
also stated to me that he was from other sources 
informed that the charter of the new consti- 
tution was to bo presented to him in a few days, 
and that he considered that the king could not but 
accept it without any restriction, by reason of the 
risks be would run of his own life, and thoio of his 
family, if he should make the least difficulty, or 
suffered himself to make the slightest remark; but 
that his sanction, rendered compulsory by the oil'- 
cumstances, could not avail any thing, ifc being 
practicable to undo all that had been done, and to 
coirfer a good government upon France, such as 
should satisfy the people, and should yet reserve to 
the authority of tbo crown a latitude of power suffi- 
•ieiit for the purposes of maintaining tranquillity 
at home, and to ensure peace abroad. Ho asked 
me for the plan of arranging the armies, and at the 
same time assured me that he would examine it at 
leisui’e. He further added, that I might retura 
to Mentz, wluther the count de Brown who was to 
have the command of his troops, and who was then 
in the Low Countries, would communicate with me 
as well as with the prince Holieulohe, who was 
going into Franconia, in order for a general confer- 
ence, when occasion should serve. 

“ I considered tliat the emperor had not resolved 
upon this pacific and extremely reasonable scheme 
since the conference of Pihiitz, without first consult- 
ing Louis XVI., whose inclination had always been 
for an aiTangemeiit, and to use the medium of ne- 
gotiation, rather than have recourso to opwi hosti- 
lities.” 

Notc 30. Page 113, col. 2. 

The following is a relation of this fact by Ber- 
I trand de Molleville : — 

I “ I informed the council on the same day of the 
I visit the duke of Orleans had paid me, and of our 
conversation. The king determined upon receiving 
him, and held with him .the next day a conversa- 
tion of more than half an hour’s length, wiili 
which his majesty appeared to be perfectly satis- 
fied. *I believe as you do,’ said the king to mtv, . 
‘ that his return to his duty is sincere, and that he | 
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wilt iloall wliich dopcMuln upon hiniaolf to repair 
tlio evil wliioli lie luia uccaaiunoil, and in wMch-itiB 
posaiblo lie has not had so inucli to do as we Le- 
lievod.’ 

“ On the Sniulay following the clake attended 
tlie lovec of thu Icing, whore lio met with a moat 
humiliating reception from the courtiers, who were 
iguorant of what had passed, and from the royal- 
ists, who were aceusLomed to visit the chateau on 
that day to pay their court to the royal family. 
Every one crowded about liim, elbowed him, pushed 
him towards the door, aud^pre vented his re-en- 
trance. He then went to the queen's apartment, 
where the table was laid for dinner; the moment 
he appeared, the exclamation of Uentlemen^ tah'c 
care of the dishes ! was heard from all sides, as if 
he had been suspected of eaiTyiug poison in bis 
I pockets. 

The insulting Tniirmnrs which his presence ex- 
cited, forced him to retire without having seen the 
royal family. He was followed tc the queen's stair- 
case, and whilst descending, some spat on his head, 
and others on his coat. Rage and revenge were 
painted on hia eouuteuauco, and ho left the clia- I 
teaii, convinced that the king and queen were the I 
uistigatora of the insulta he received, whilst, on the 
contrary, they were perfectly ignorant of what had 
happened, and exceedingly grieved when they 
learned ib. He swore at the moment an impla- 
cable hatred against tlieni, and has shown himself 
too faithful to his horrible oath. 1 was at the 
clidtoaii on (liat day, and witnc'^acd the facts I here 
relate.’' — JSeytrand dc ]\lQllmUej vol. vi, p. 290. 

Note JH. Page tl7, col. 3, 

Madauio Cumpan gives a different account of the 
ccuversatioii uf Dumouricz with the queen. 

** All parties/’ says she, ‘‘endeavoured oitherto 
ruin or to save the king. One day I found the 
queen extremely agitated; she said that sho felt 
perfectly distracted by the difiicultiea of her situa- 
tion; that the chiefs of the jacobins had offered 
themselves to her through the medium of Dumou- 
riez, oi‘ that Duraouviez, abandoning the party of 
the jacobins, had come voluntarily to offer her his 
services; that she had given him an audience; 
and, that being alone with her, ho had thrown him- 
self at her feet, and placed as it were the red bon- 
net on her head, but that she could jiot consent to 
become a jacobin; that tiie revolution had been de- 
livered up into the hands of a rabble of dema- 
gogues, wlio, seeking only pillage, were capable of 
the most desper.ate enterprises, and might furnish 
a formidable army to the assembly, sufficient to 
overthi'«}vv all those remnants of regal autliority 
which were already in a most tottering condition. 
She added, that whilst speaking with extreme 
warmth, he had seized her hand, and kissing it, 
exclaimed with vehemence : ‘ Buffer yourself to he 
saiied.* The queen said that she could nob believe 
ike protestations of a traitor; that his character was 
well known, that the wiscat conduct was certainly 
to dishmat him; and that, besides, the princes had 
recommended hor to place no conftdenoe in any 
proposition which came from the interior, &c.” — 
voL. ii. p. 2Q2. 

Note 32. Page G8, col. 1. 

BouilU, whose memoirs I have already cited, and 
ifrho was placed in a situation ^Yh^ch enabled him to 

I — — - - 


form a correct judgnieiit of tho intontiona of Uk 
foreign powers, did not bcliovoin tho zeal or since 
rity of Catherine. lie expreases hiniHolf aa followf 
on this subject; — 

“It is very perceivable that this prince (Giie- 
tavus) placed groat confidence in the zeal of tht 
empress of Russia, and on tho active part sIig 
would take in the coalition, which has navci‘th(?lotia 
been confined to i>roiniscs. The king of Sweden 
was deceived; and I doubt wliotliev Catherine 
would ever have given him the eighteen thousand 
Russiaii.s sho proinisod. I am persuaded besides, 
that neither the emperor nor the king of Prussia 
communicated to him their own views. They had 
both, personally, more than a dislilm to him, and 
did not wish him to take any activo part in the 
affairs of France .” — Boiillity p. 310. 

Note 33. Page 08, col. 2. 

Madame Campan informs us in the same passage 
of the construction of the iron closet, and of the ex- 
istence of a secret protestation made by the king 
against the declaration of war. This manifests an 
extraordinary fear of war on the part of Louis, and 
accounts for hia endeavours to cast the odium of its 
annunciation on the popular party. 

1 “The king had a prodigious quantity of papers, 

1 and unhappily conceived the idea of having a secret 
hiding-place consti’ucted by hia locksmith bchinrl 
tho corridor of his apartment, in which to conceal 
thorn. This hidii)g-i)lace, had it not been for the 
information of the locksmith, might have reinaijud 
long unknown. The wall, in the place where it was 
constructed, was covered with large colourod stones, 
and its opening was perfectly concealed by the 
bi’own grooves which the dark part of those co* 
loured stones formed. But before the locksmith 
bad informed the afasembly of this conctuvlment, 
which has since been called the iron the queen 
gained intelligence that he had spoken (d’ it to soint* 
of his friends; and that this man, to whom the king 
had habitually granted too much confidence, was a 
jacobin. She imparted to tho king this discovery, 
and persmaded him to fill a large portfolio with all 
his most important papers, and to give them into 
my charge. She begged him, in my presence, to 
leave nothing in the closet, and the king, to tran- 
quillize her, assured her that nothing was left there. 
The portfolio being then delivered over to me, T 
attempted to lift it, and caiTy it into my apartment, 
but it was too heavy. The king said he would carry 
it himself; I went before him to open tlie doors, 
"When he had placed the portfolio in my cabinet, he 
said to me, ‘ Tlie queen will tell you what it con- 
tains.' When therefore I returned to the queen, I 
asked her to inform me of its contents, judging 
from the words of the king that it was necessary I 
should know it. ‘They are,’ replied the queen, 

‘ the papers which would bo moat fatal to the king 
in case matters went to the extent of a trial. But j 
what is of more importance still, that portfolio con- | 
tains the proceedings of a state council, in which ^ 
the king has given his advice against the war, imd I 
which, being signed by all the ministers, he hopes ' 
to make, in case of extremity, extremely useful to i 
him.' I asked the queen to whom I should confide 
the portfolio, ‘ To whom you will,* replied she, 

‘ but you are alone respomihle for it. Do not take it 
from the palace, even in your months of retirement, 
for there are circumstances in which it may be 
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extremely useful for us to lay our bands on it 
without any delay.’” — Mudeme Campan, vol. ii. 

[y. 222 . 

Note 34. Page 139, col. 2. 

E-iplcuiation of the mothes of the National jLssemUyyin 
I decreeing on the formal proposition of the JCing^ that 
1 there is a necessity for declaring icar against the 
I King of Bohemia and Hungary^ by M. Gondweet^ 

[Sitting of the 22nd of April^ 1792.) 

“ Being forced by the most imperious necessity 
to declare wai', the national assembly are fully 
aware that they will be accused of having ac- 
celerated or provoked it. 

“ They clearly perceive that the insidious con* 
duct of the court of Vienna has had no other object 
tlian that of giving a scmhlauco of probability to 
this imputation, foreign powers iiiiding it so neces- 
sary to hide from their people the real motives of 
tluhr unjust attack upon Prance; and they ai-o 
aware that this reproach will be repeated by the 
enemies of our constitution and laws, in the criminal 
hope of depriving the representatives of the nation 
of the good opinion of the public. 

“ A simple exposition of their conduct is then* 
only reply; and they address themselves with equal 
; confidence both to foreigfiei'S and Fi'enchmcn, | 
iiwit iJAtwrc has injplajiied in the Jjeaa*ls of 
all men the banio suntimeuts of justice. 

livery nation bus, alone in Uself, the power of 
making its laws, and the unalieimblo right of 
changing them. Tins right i)olongs to it on no 
occn.sii)ii, or on all equally. To attack it in one 
instance is to acknowledge it in none : to wish to 
destroy it by the interpoaition of a foreign power is 
to declare a disregard for it, in that state of which 
the assailant may bo the chief or the citizen ; this 
is to betray our country; this is to proclaim our- 
selves the enemy of the human vacel The French 
nation wore willing to believe that theso simple 
truths were understood by all princes, and that in 
the eighteenth century none would venture to op- 
pose them by the exploded maxims of tyranny; 
but their hopes have been deceived; a league has 
been formed against their independence, and they 
had no other alternative but that of expostulating 
with their enemies on the justice of their cause, or 
of opposing them by force of arms. 

“Being informed of the menacing league, the 
national assembly, in the first instance, demanded 
the object of the concert of those powers, which 
had BO long been rivals, aud were answered that 
they had no oilier motive than the maintenance of 
general tranquillity, the safety and honour of 
thrones, and the apprehension of the renewal of 
tliose disastrous events of which stone epochs of 
the French r9vuluti()ii had furnished such sad 
examples. 

“ But how can it bo proved that France, wdio 
entered into a solemn resolution t() undertake no 
conquest, and to attack the liberty of no nation, 
did menace the general tranquillity 1 How did she, 
who, during the long and sanguinary struggle 
between the government and the citizens, maiu- 
taiiied a strict neutrSility, endanger the stability of 
thrones I 

“ Without doubt, the French nation has pro- 
claiined aloud, that sovereignty bolong.s solely to 
the people, who, limited in the exercise of their 
supreme will by the rights of posterity, cannot 


invest any individual with irre vocable authority; 
without doubt, she has loudly declarcil, that nn 
custom, no express law, no consont, no convention, 
can subjugate a society of men to any authority 
wliich thoy have not the right of resuming. But 
what idea of the legitimacy of their power, or of 
the justice with which they exercise it, must fo- 
reign princes entertain, if they regard the procla- 
mation of these vighU as an enterprise against the 
tranquillity of thoir states 1 

“ Will they say tliat this tranquillity can be di.s- 
tiirbed by the pul>licatic*ia and speeches of French- 
men? This would be suppressing the liberty of 
the press, and declaring war agjunst the progress 
of reason by an armed force; and when it is uni- 
versally known that the French nation has been 
insulted with impunity, and that the presses of 
neighbouring countries have not ceased to inundate 
our departments with works exciting treason, and 
counselling revolt; when the instances of protec- 
tion whicli their authors have met witli ai’e recol- 
lected, will it be believed that a sincere love of 
peace and not a hatred to liberty has dictated these 
hypocritical accusations 1 

“ The attempts made by the French nation to 
excite neighbouring nations to break their chaina 
atid redacm their rights Jiavo been urg*<i in de- 
fence of forekn powers. Bufc IIjojV i7?i/?istcrs n’ko 
have repeated these imputations, without venturing 
to cite a single fact which supports their assertions, 
know how void they are of all foundation ; and even 
if these attempts had really taken place, those 
courts who have countenanced conspiratory assem- 
blages of our emigrants, who have given them as- 
sistance, who have received their ambassadors, who 
have publicly admitted them to tljeir conferences, 
who have not bluehed to invite Frenchmen to take 
pai’t in a civil war, have no right to complain; or 
it must be confessed that it is allowable to extend 
servitude, and criminal to propagate liberty, that 
every undertaking against the people is legitimate, 
and that kings alone have real rights. Never has 
the pride of thrones insulted with more audacity the 
majesty of nations ! 

" The French people, free to fix the form of then' 
own con.stitution, could not endanger, by exercising 
this right, either the safety or honoui' of foreign 
thrones. Do the chiefs then of other* countries con- 
sider it among the number of their prerogatives to 
oblige the French nation to give a head to their go- 
vernment invested with power equal to that which 
they exercise themselves ? Would they, because 
they themselves rule over slaves, extirpate freemen 
from the earth I How is it that they do not per- 
ceive that by sanctioning every thing which boa for 
its object what they call the safety of thrones, tliey 
declare every enterprise which one people may 
undertake in favour of the liberties of othei’uations 
legitimate ? 

“ If outrages, if crimes have been attendant on 
some epochs of the French revolution, it belongs 
alone to the representatives of the nation to punish 
or bury them in oblivion ; no citizen, no magistrate, 
whatever may be his title, has a right to demand or 
look for justice from any other source than the 
laws of his country. Foreign, powers, however 
much their subjects may have sulfered from the 
disastrous events of the French revolution, can have 
no just motive either to complain of them, or to 
enter into any hostile measures to prevent their 
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I’pcnrrence. Personal airmncca between kings are 
iKithing to nations j whetlier enslaved or free, com- 
mon interests unite them : imtiiro has made their 
happiness to consist in peace, and wills that they 
should live absociatod iu tlie bonds of brotherhood : 
t.he idea of putting tlio fate of twenty millions of 
men, and the caprices or pride of a few individuals 
iu the same balance, is abUoiTont to every dictate 
of humanity. Must we be condemned then again 
tn SCO the voluntary servitude of nations pile hu- 
man victims OB. the altars of the false gods of tlte 
earth I 

“Thus these pretended motives of the league 
against France are only new outrages against its 
indopendeuee, TlYe French nation had a right to 
demand a renunciation of their hostile prepara- 
tions, and to regard, the refusal of it as a declara- 
tion of wai', and such have been the principles 
which have directed tlie conduct of the natioual 
assembly. They still continue to desire peace, but 
thiulc war preferable to an endurance of measures 
dangoroua to liberty j they cannot conceal from 
themselves that alterations in the constitution, and 
violations of that equality which lies at its founda- 
tion, are the only objects of the enemies of France; 
and it is, therefore, that the national assembly have 
bound themselves by an oath, repeated throughout 
! France, to perish rather than suffer the slightest 
I attack to be made on the liberty of their fellow- 
citizens, the sovoreignty of the people, and above 
■ all, that equality of rights, without which so- 
I ciety can neither obtain justice nojr enjoy happi- 
' ness. 

“But the Frencli nation has been reproached 
with not having sufficiently respected the rights of 
other countries, in offering only pecuniary mdemni- 
ties to the pope and to the German princes, who 
posacaaod territory in Alsace, 

“The sovoreignty of France over Alsace has | 
been aclinowledged by treaties, and peacefully ex- 
ercised for more than a century. The rights which 
these treaties reserve for the German proprietors 
are merely privileges; the sense of this reservation 
is, that the possessors of fiefs in Alsace shall retain, 
with their ancient prerogatives, the several rights 
of feudality : this reservation signifies, besides, 
that if these feudal prerogatives should be over- 
whelmed in one common ruin, the nation shall pay 
an equivalent to their possessors, in consideration 
of the real advantages it reaps from theiv abolition; 
for this is all that the rights of property can de- 
n^and, when tliey are in opposition to the laws of 
the country, and militate against the public interest. 
The citizens of Alsace are Frenchmen, and the na- 
tion could not, without shameful injustice, suffer 
them to be deprived of the smailcat share of those 
common rights which are due to all who live under 
her protection. Will it be said that, to indemnify 
these princes, a portion of territory should have 
been given up to them ? No; a free and generous 
nation sells, not men, condemns none to slavery, 
and delivers not over to masters those whom it has 
once admitted to a share of its liberty, 

“ The citizens of Alsace were free to give them- 
selves a constitution; they might have declared 
themselves independent; but they have preferred 
to remain Frenchmen, and France will never 
abandon after having adopted thorn. Even if she 
had refused to accede to their desires, tlieir coun- 
try is embosomed in her territory, and she would 




never have porinilfccd their oppressors to traverse 
the laudof libci'Ly for the purpose of punishing men 
for having dared to render themselves independent, 
by resuming their rights. That which the pope 
poaacased in their country was only the salary 
arising from the cxcroiso of his spiritual autho- 
rity r the people, iu depriving him of some portion 
of this authority, have \nerely exercised a power 
which a long servitude had suspended, but could 
not destroy; and the indemnity proposed by France 
was not even demanded by justice. 

It has been said that the views of the French 
people for the maintenance of their equality and 
independence are those of a factioui but the French 
nation has a constitution; this constitution has been 
acknowledged, and adopted by the majority of the 
citizens; it cannot be changed but by the people, 
and according to the forms prescribed by itself: 
whilst it exists, the autliorities established by itself 
have alone the right of expressing the national will, 
and it ia by them that this will has been declared 
to foreign powers. It is tlie king who, at the 
instigation of the national assembly, fulfilling the 
functions with which tlie constitution has invested 
him, has complainod of the protection granted to 
the emigrants, and demanded, in vain, that it 
should bo withdrawn; it is be wlio has required tbo 
dissolution of the league of foreign potentates; and 
it ifl surely surprising to hear the solemn expression 
of the will of the people, publicly declai’ed by thoir 
legithnato representative, branded as tho clamour 
of a faction^ By what title as respectable as this 
can those Itings support tliemselves who force do» 
luded nations to fight against tlieir own interests, 

: to arm themselves against rights which they posscaa 
in common with ns, and to crush under the wrecks 
of the French constitution, the germs of their own 
felicity, and the common hopes of tho human 
race 1 

“ But the Icing of France, say they, is not free 

Alnsl is he not free bocauso he ia obliged to 

observe the laws of the country? The liberty of 
disobeying or opposing them by an armed force, 
indeed, is not a right, but a crime! 

“ Thus, rejecting all insidious propositions, and 
despising all injurious declamations, the national 
assembly have shown themselves as anxious for 
peace as they are jealous of the liborty of the 
people ; thus, the continuation of tolerating our 
emigrants, — the open violation of promises to dis- 
perse their assemblages, — the refusing to dissolve 
n league evidently ofFensive,— the injurious motives 
of this refusal, tending to the destruction of the 
French constitution, are sufficient to authorize, on 
the part of the French nation, hostile measures, 
which have never proceeded further than acta of 
legitimate defence; for it is not an offensive pro- 
ceeding to deny our enemies time to exhaust our 
resources by long preparations, to set all their 
snares — to assemble all their forces — to strengthen 
their old alliances — to form new ones — to carry on 
a system of espionage in. the midst of us, and to 
multiply conspiracies and plots in our provinces. 
Does he deserve the name of an aggressor who, 
■menaced and provoked by aiAinjust and perfidious 
enemy, takes the advantage of striking the first 
blow 1 Thus, far from provoking war, the national 
assembly bave done all in their power to prevent it. 
Tn demanding new explanations of intentions which 
might be doubtful, tliey have shown that they re- 
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nounced with grief the hopes of a return to prin- 
ciples of justice on the part of their enemies; for if 
the pride of Icings is prodigal of the blood of their 
subjects, the humanity of the repreaentativea of a 
free nation is sparing oven of tlie hlood of their 
foes, Insensible to all provocations, to all injuries, 
to the contempt of former engagements, the viola- 
tion of new promises, to tlie shameful dissemination 
of secret plots against France, to that perfidious 
condescension, under the guise of which the aid 
and encouragement given to Frenchmen who have 
betrayed their country has been concealed, the aa- 
serably would still have accepted peace, if the terms 
offered had been compatible with the maintenance 
of the constitution, the independence aud sove- 
reignty of the nation, and the security of the 
state. 

“ The veil which has long hidden the intentions 
of our enemy Is finally torn away ! Citizens! which 
of you could submit to their degrading propositions? 
Feudal servitude, and a humiliating iuecpiality, 
bankruptcy, and taxes to he paid by you alone, 
tithes, and the inquisition, your properties, bought 
in the confidence of the public faith, to be restored 
to their ancient possessors, the re-ostablishraent of 
the destructive game-laws, your blood to be spilt 
ill the ambitious enterprises of an enemy; these 
are the conditions of the treaty between the king of 
Hungary and perfidious Frcnchmeu 1 

Such is the peace which is offered to you I No; 
you will never accept it 1 All the pusillanimous 
of the kingdom have fled to Cohlciitz, and Franco 
contains noiio now in hor bosom but men worthy of 
liberty ! 

“ The king of Hungary announces in his own 
name, and the nuinc of his allies, the project of 
making the French nation abandon its rights, and 
he gives us clearly to understand that he will de- 
mand sacrifices which the fear ulono of destruction 
can make the nation submit to . . . and to these 
it will never submit ! This insolent pride, far from 
intimidating, will only rouse its courage. Time is 
necessary to discipline the slaves of despotism; but 
every man is a soldier when he combats tyranny; 
gold will issue from its obscure retreats when called 
fur by the country in danger; those ambitious and 
base men, the slaves of corruption and intrigue; 
tliose vile calumniators of the people, from whom 
our enemies have ventured to hope for shameful 
assistance, will lose the support of the deluded or 
pusillanimous citizens whom they have deceived 
by their hypocritical declamations, aud the empire 
of France, in all its vast extent, will present a front 
to our enemies animated by one will, that of con- 
quering or perishing with the constitution and the 
laws !” 

Note 35. Page 92, col, 1. 

Madame Campan explains, in the following man- 
ner, the secret of the papers burnt at Sevres. 

At the commencement of the year 1792, a priest 
of a very venerable character requested me to grant 
him a private interview. The existence of a manu- 
script of anew libel of madame Laraotte’s had come 
to his knowledge. He said, that he had remarked 
in the persons who brought it from London, to have 
it printed at Paris, a great desire of gain, and that 
he doubted not, they would deliver up the nianu- 
script to him for a thousand louis, if he could find 
any friend of the queen disposed to make that sacri- 


fice for her tranquillity; that he had thought of me 
on this occasion, and that if liis majesty would 
give him the eighty thousand francij, he would 
procure the manuscript immediately. 

“I communicated this proposition to the queen, 
but she refused to accede to it, and ordered me to 
reply, that, at the time when she had power to fur- 
nish the authors of those libels, she had judged 
them to be so atrocious and distant from any 
shadow of truth, that she had disdained, having re- 
course to any means of impeding their circulation; 
that if she was weak or imprudent enough to buy a 
single one, the active inquisitiveness of the jaco- 
bins Avould soon discover it; that the libel in ques- 
tion, even if it was bought, would nevertheless be 
published, and would only become the more dan- 
gerous from her endeavours to keep it from the 
eye of the public, which they would soon be in- 
formed of. 

“ The baron d’Anbier, one of the gentlemen of 
the king’s household, and ray particular friend, 
possessed the talent of relating, in a concise and 
clever manner, the substance of the deliberations, 
debates, and decrees of the national assembly. He 
used daily to bring me whatever news was stirring, 
and it was my custom to detail it every day in the 
queen’s apartment, which made the king ex- 
claim, as I entered, ‘ Here comes the Calais pos- 
tilion.’ 

One day, M. d’Aubier came and said, ^ The 
assembly has been occupied about some informa- 
tion given by the workmen of the manufacture of 
Sevres. They have brought to the president a file 
of papers, calling them the life of Marie- Antoinette. 
Tlie director of the manufacture lias been called to 
the bar, and has declared, that he received orders 
to burn them in the furnace prepared for the fabri- 
cation of porcelain,’ 

“ Whilst X gave this account to the queen, the 
king blushed, and stooped his head over his plate, 
The queen said to liim, * Monsieur, have you any 
knowledge of this affair 1’ The king made no reply. 
Madame Elizabeth demanded the signification of 
his silence, but he still persisted in his taciturnity. 
1 retired immediately. A short time after, the 
queen came to my apartment, and told me that the 
king, out of consideration for her, had bought the 
whole of the printed edition of the libel of which I 
had formerly spoken to her, proposing to her the 
same measure, and that M. do Laporte had thought 
that burning them nt Sevres, in the jnidst of two 
hundred workmen, of which eighty were jacobins, 
was the most raystcriouB, and least Bu.spicious me- 
thod of getting rid of them. She added, that she 
concealed hor grief from the king, although she was 
overwhelmed with consternation, but could not 
complain, as his tenderness was the cause of this 
accident.” — 3fadamg C(mpa?if vol. ii. p- 19G. 

Note 3C. Page 96, col. 2. 

The mission given by the king to Mallet-du-Pan 
is a most important fact, and its evidence ia ren- 
dered unquestionable by tlic memoirs of Bertrand 
de Molleville. Being minister at that period, do 
Molleville must have been perfectly acquainted 
with this event; and being a counter-revolutionary 
minister, he would rather have concealed than 
avowed such a fact. This mission proves the mo- 
dei'atlon of Louis XVI., but also his communica- 
' tiona with foreign powers. 

3 M 
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“ Fav from parlaUmg of tbia patriotic BocTinly, 
the king aaw, with profound grief, Franco eugagod 
in an unjust and bloody wai', which tho disox’gani- 
zation of her armies seemed to roiidor her incapable 
of sustaimug, and which exposed hor provincca, 
more than ever, to the danger of an invasion. His 
majesty feared, besides, every species of civil war, 
and was convinced it would break out on Uie news 
of the lirst advantage gained by the emigrants, who 
formed part of the Austrian army, over the French 
troops. It was, in fact, greatly to be feared that 
the jacohiiis and infuriated populace would retort 
sanguinary vengeance on the priests and nobility 
who sblU remained in Franco. These apprehen- 
sions, which the king expressed to me in a daily 
correspondence which I held with his majesty, 

I made me determine to propose to him to send a 
1 person of confidence to the emperor and king of 
Prussia, for the purpose of obtaining from their 
majesties, promises not to act on the offensive, ex- 
cept in a case of the last extremity, and to publish 
a manifesto, before their armies entered into the 
kingdom, declaring the following sentiments: ‘That 
the emperor and king of Prussia, forced to resort 
to arms by the unjust aggression which has been 
made on them, attribute the declaration of war, 
notified to them, neither to the king nor the natloxi, ' 
but to the criminal faction which oppresses both; 
that, consGf|uontly, far from renouncing the senti- 
ments of friendship which unite them to the king 
of Franco, the object of their majesUoa is merely 
to deliver him from the yoke of the most criminal 
tyranny which has ever existed, to aid him in the 
establiiliinent of his legitimate authority, which 
has been vLolciitly usurped, and to restore order 
and tmiiquilUty; all 'which they propose to effect 
without meddling, in any manner, in the form of 
the French government; but, on the contrary, for 
the very purpose of giving the nation the liberty of 
choosing that which will beat suit it; that every 
idea of'conquest is far from the thoughts of their 
majesties; that the property of individuals will not 
be less respected than that oftho nation; that their 
majesties take under their special protection all 
peaceable and faithful citizens; and declare that 
their only enemies, which are those of France, are 
the factious, and their adherents, on whom alone 
they wish to make war.’ Mallet-du-Pan, whose 
character and talents the king highly esteemed, 
was charged with the execution of this mission. 
Being never seen at the palace, having no con- 
iiexiou with those attached to the court, and being 
accustomed to make frequent journeys to Geneva, 
which prevented the suspicion that would otherwise 
have been awakened by his taking that road, ho 
was every way adapted to undertake the commis- 
sion with which he was intrusted.” 

The king gave Mallet-du-Paii his instructions, 
written with Tua own hand, which are thus specified 
by Bertrand de Molleville. 

let. “ The king joins his prayers to his entreaties 
to persuade the princes, and the French emigi'ants, 
not to give to the present war the character of one 
carried ou between foreign powers, by an hostile 
and offensive conduct on their part. 

2nd. “He urgently entreats them to leave to 
hita, and tlie other courts who have interfered on 
their behalf, the discussion of the security of their 
interests, when the time proper to treat of those 
questions shall have arrived. 


3i’d. “ it i» uecvHHiwy that they Hhnuld appear 
parties and not arbitrators in this affair, all arbitra- 
tion being reserved to hia majesty, when ho is 
restored to his freedom, and those foreign powers 
who have Intoi’forcd in their behalf. 

4th. “Every other conduct vill produce a civil 
war ill the interior, expose tho life of the king and 
hia family, overthrow tho throne, be fatal to the 
royalists, causa all the revoluUonifits, who are now 
divided, mul become more so every day, to rally 
round the jacobins, rekindle tho flames of discord 
now about to expire, and give strength to that 
resistance, wdiich will yield to the lirst success^ 
when it shall be perceived that the fate of the revo- 
lution is not committed oxclusively into the hands 
of those against whom it was first du'ected, and 
who have become its victims. 

6th. “ It is necessary to represent to the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin tho utility of a manifesto, ex- 
pressing the common sentiments of themselves, 
and all the other states in concert with them; this 
manifesto is important, because it will separate the 
jacobins from tho rest of the nation, give confidence 
to those who are inclined to return to the paths of 
duty, or who, disapproving of tho present constitu- 
ti<)n, desire the suppression of abuses, and tlie en- 
joyment of a moderated liberty, under a monarch 
of authority, limiied by tho I’ostrictions of the 
law. 

Cth. “ It is requisito also to exprefes in this 
mai^ifeslo that fundamental truth, nz. that the 
war is waged merely against an anti-social faction, 
and not against tho French nation; that it is nnilcr- 
taken in defence of legitimate authority, and the 
people, against a furious anarchy, doatruotivo of 
every social bond, and every conventional estab- 
UsUment, under the sliado f)f wliich, liberty, poaco, 
and security can alone reposo; tliat its object is, 
not disorgiuiization, or the imposUion of laws, but 
to declare energetically to tho assembly, the ad- 
ministrativo bodies, the municipaUtios, and to the 
ministers, that they are personally and individu- 
ally responsible for all outrages committed against 
the sacred person of the king, the queen, and royal 
family, and tho persons and properties of all citi- 
zens whatsoever. 

7th. “ Furthermore, it is necessary to express 
the wish of the Icing, that the foreign powers, on 
entering the kingdom, should declare tlieir readi- 
ness to make peace, but that they neither can nor 
will treat with any but the king; that, consequently, 
they require that he be restored to perfect liberty; 
that, then, a congress be assembled, in which tho 
several interests of tho nation may be discussed, 
ou the basis already proposed, the emigrants being 
admitted as a party, and the general plan of in- 
demnities being negotiated under the auspices and 
guarantee of the combined powers.” — Bertrand de 
MoUevilUj vol. viii. p. 39. 

Note 37- Page Ofi, col. 2. 

Bertrand de Molleville, from whom I have se- 
lected tlie facts relative to Mallet-du-Pan, men- 
tions the reception he met with, in the following 
terms : — 

“ On the 15th and ICtli of July, Mallet-du-Pan 
conferred, at great length, with the raiiiisters of 
the emperor and the king of Prussia, count Co- 
bentzel, count Plaugwitz, and M. Heyman. These 
ministers first examined hi^ authority, and Via- 
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tciicd witli ail extreme attention aa he itiad his 
iiihtriictioua and liia own memoir, ami imme- 
diately recognised his views to be perfectly the 
same as what had been previously signified by his 
majesty to the cuurtb of Vienna and Berlin. They, 
consequently, placed, great confidence in him, and 
approved, in every respect, of the manifesto he 
proposed. They positively declared that they en- 
tered into the svar no anibitious motives, that 
they sought no personal interest or augmentation 
of their territories, and that their majesties de- 
sired nothing but the re-establishment of order 
throughout Franco; hecause, as long as that coan- 
tiy remained in a state of anarchy, they were 
obliged to keep up, at a veiy great expense, extra- 
ordinary bodies of troops, and adopt many pro- 
cautioua to protect the frontiers of their territory 
from the disorders of their neigiiboui’s;. and that 
so far from wishing to impose on the French 
nation a particular form of goveruTnent, they would 
not even interfere in the negotiations with their king 
cm tliat subjiect. He was asked to give a detailed 
account of the state of France, and to speak parti- 
cularly as to the public opinion relative to the 
ancient order of things, viz. the parliament, and 
the nobility, &c. They told him, in confidence, 
that the emigrants had volunteered to form tliem- 
aolves into a body,, and enter into the king’s ser- 
vice, whom they expected would bo shortly re- 
leased from his proauiit state of coufiuement. They 
iusirumtecl, in a humorous matuier, their dislike 
to the ro^al princes, who, it was supposed, enter- 
tained quite oiqiosite opinions to the king’s, and 
were busy in forming a party of their own, and 
had Bccret ivUentions of appointing a regency. 

coidcl not conour hi this GtipjJosUioJt 
for an instant, and obsei't:sd that U was impossible to 
judjc of the intentions of princes rhjhllt/yfrom the 
frivolous and extravai/ant views of their courtiers.) 
After a miiiutq^ discussion of the several demands 
and pvopositioiifl which were contained iu his me- 
morial, which Mallet-du-Pan was not at liberty to 
aiter, and the subject of his mission was well un- 
derstood, the three ministers united in acknow- 
ledging the wisdom, and justice of his instructions, 
and formally declared their assurance, that their 
majesties would most zealously co-operate with the 
French monarch.” — Bertrand ds MollevUley vol. 
viii. p. 320. 

Note 38, Page 96, col. 2. 

“ ^ The princes’ party,’ says madarae de Campan, 
‘ were very much alarmed when they heard of 
the negotiations of the constitutionalists on behalf 
of the queen. Her majesty always apprehended 
much danger, not only from the strength of the 
party that declared foi’ the princes, but from the 
pretensions of the French noblemen who formed 
it. She justified the count d’ Artois, and often re- 
peated that his party would discover their inten- 
tions to be quite opposite to his sentiments, which 
were favourable to the king and her raajestj^, but 
that she thought he would be made to participate 
in the erimmality of the conduct of his party hy 
the efforts of Calonne, who exercised an uncon- 
trolled ascendency over the minds of hia advisers. 
She severely reproached count Esterhazy, who 
had received very considerable favours from her for 
hia attachment to Calonne’s party, which ranked 


him in the number of her enemies.’ ” — J/diiiuirjf 
of Madame de Campan, vol. ii. p. ll)3. 

Note 39. Page 97, col. 1. 

“ The emigrants dreaded the thoughts of a re- 
conciliation between the court and the coustitu- 
tiuualiBts, which tliey imagined would be merely 
nominal, and afford to the government no aasist- 
ance towards the roparatiun of their faults. They 
thought it ^ was more advisable that the king 
and Ilia family should r^naiii in tho hands of tlie 
jacobins till such time as they were prepared to 
rescue them, by which means he would avoid tlie 
necessity of acceding to the stipulationa they should 
dictate.” — Madame de Campan^s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p. \94r. 

Note do. Page lOO, col. 1. 

A very curious paper was found among the dncii- 
mentary evidence that was produced on the trial 
of the authors of tlic riots of the 20th June. It is 
the deposition of oneLareynie, and contains a sum- 
mary of tho testimony that was procured from 
various witnesses ; the whole of which proceedings 
have been published. 

“ Personally appeared before us, John-Baptistc- 
Marie-Louis Lareyuio, a volunteer in the battalion 
of the Ible-Saint-Louis, decorated with the military 
order of the Cross, residing in Paris on the quay 
Bourbon, No. 1-^ 

“ Who, professing sentiments of abhorrence at 
the excesses which have prevailcil throughout the 
capital, and conceiving' himself bound in duty, 
as a good citizen, to elucidate every oirciiinstaiiDe 
connected with tliese excesses, and so detect the 
delinquents and authors of all seditions directed 
against the public tranquillity, and sapping the 
fuiuidation of the eoiistitution— 

‘‘Declareth, that he was informed by hia corre- 
spondent, in the fanbonrg St. .\ntoine, that the 
citizens of that faubourg were incited to rebelliun 
by M. Santerre, who commanded the battalion of 
the Enfans-TrouvJs, and by various other pei-sons, 
of which number was M. Fuurwei’s an American, 
and who had been an elector of the department of 
Paris in 1791 ; that M. Rutondo, an Ilalian ; M. 
Legendre, a butclier, residing in the rue dea 
Bucheries, in the faubourg St. Germain ; M. 
Cuirette Vemeres, residing in the story imme- 
diately over the cofTee-housD of the Rendeavous, 
in the rue du Tlie^dtre Francais, Iield nightly- 
meetings at M. Saiiterre’s houhe, and sometiines 
in the hall of the committee of the section of the 
Enfans-Trouv^s, where they deliberated in the pre- 
sence of a few individuals belonging to that fau- 
bourg, to whom they comniunicatud their sonti- 
menta; that M. Rossignol, formerly a journeyman 
jeweller; M. Nichohis, miner in the above-men- 
tioned battalion of the Enfans-Troiiv^s; M. Brierre, 
a wine-merchant ;• M. Gonor> commonly called 
Conqueror of the Bastille, and others whom lie 
could cite, proposed various questions to ho agi- 
tated by the groups frequenting tho Tuilerios, the 
Palais Royal, the Place de Greve, and especially 
the vicinity of the Porte St. Antoiue and the Place 
; du Bastille ; that they were tho authors of the 
placards that were affixed from time to tirao in the 
faubourgs, as also of the petitions that wore de- 
livered in by deputations to the patriotic societies 
I of Paris ; and that, iu fact, they were the authors 
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of tlio colobratod petition, and coneortod the plot 
which was carried into oxecution on the 20th of 
Juno. Th.at, on that day, a acevet coniTnittee was 
held in the houao of Santerre at mi«luight ; in 
proof of which ho could produce witnesses sis soon 
as tlioy roturned from tho country, whiihei* they 
had 1)0011 sont on a iiussion by Sauterre, and by 
whom he was assured that they saw M. Potion, tho 
mayor of Paris ; TtohespieiTo ; Manuel, the solici- 
tor-genera.\ ; Akxandor, commandant of the bat- 
talion, of St. Michael j and Sillery, ex-deputy of 
tl^e national assembly, pfesent at such meeting. 
That on the 20thj Santevre, perceivitig that many 
of his party, and particularly tho chiefs, were in- 
tiniidatcd by tho decree’ that had been Issued by 
the directory of the department, and in conse- 
quence actually refused to attend in arms, on the 
pretext that they \vQuld be fired at, assured them 
tltait no such order would he given to the national 
guard; and moreover, that Pttion would himself be 
})reae 7 it. That at eleven o^cIock in the morning of 
that day, the concourse did not, at most, amount 
to more than fifteen hundred persons, including 
many who attended out of curiosity j and that it 
was only when M. Santorro placed himself at tho 
head of a detachment of invalids, and inarclicd to 
tho passage of the Feuilluus that the spectutora 
were excited to join ; that not (laving to force the 
post that guarded this passage, ho contitmed his 
march to the court of tho CapuclmiH, and there 
planted thcmay-bviaUwhvchhadbcen destined for the 
palace ; that lie, tho witneag, luinseif ashed scvoral 
individuals of tlic troop that was f{)Ilowing the said 
Santerro, why the niay-bush was not reserved for 
tins tomcc of the Tuilerlea, to which they replied, 
that they knew very well what they were about, they 
wen aimrs that several pieces of canno'n we placed 
ill tlic gardens, <i sjiari into which /toicecer <ifesw*ous the 
Pettillantines might be to plunge them, they knew 'eery 
well how to avoid. Tho declarant also observed 
that at this time the populace liad nearly dispersed, 
and when the music and drums were Iieard in the 
interior of the assembly, several small oluaters 
wliicli were standing about here and there col- 
lected together, and joining themselves with all the 
spectators on tlie spot, marched into the assembly, 
and crowded one upon another three deep ; he 
further observed that no outrage was committed Jis 
they passed through the Tuileries, and no attempt 
was made to force the palace. That when they 
were all assembled and drawn up on the ^ Place du 
Carrousel,’ they did not manifest the least liostile 
intention towards the palace, till tho amval of M. 
Santerre, who, being in attendance at the national 
A'sseinbly, did join them till it 'was adjourned. 
That when M. Santerro arrived in company 
with several others, among whom the depo- 
nent remarked M, St. Huruge, he addressed 
himsGlf to hia troops, who, till then, had ob- 
served the greatest tranquillity, and asked. Why 
they had not already entered the palace? that they 
forthwith proceed thither ; that he had bjmght 
them for ne other purpose / That he immediately 
ordered the engineers to follow him with a piece of 
cannon, and said, if the gates were not opened vo- 
luntarily, he would force them. Thus provided, he 
arrived at the gate, where a slight resistance was 
offei'ed to him by the ^ gendarmerie,’ but he met 
with a steady opposition on the part of the national 
guard 5 and so great was the tumult occasioned by 


tins, that tlie pcoi)le were, porhiipH, on the point of 
proceeding to violence, when two men, in acarfs of 
the national colours, one of whom the dopoueut ro- 
cogiiised to be M. Bouclier Reiic^, and tho oilier 
W'lio was naiuod, as he learnt from the spectators, 
M.Scrgont, addressed the guards, and oj-dered ihum, 
ill ail imperious, if not insolent tone, to ope?i the 
gates, prostituting the sacred name of tho law iii 
support of this demand j adding that no person had 
authority to close the gates, and that every citizen had 
the right to enter the court ; that the gates were, in 
fact, opened by the national guard, and Sauterre 
and hia troop immediately ruhlied into tlie courtj 
that M. Santerro, who had ordered a body of hig 
men to follow him to the king’s apartments with 
the piece of cannon to break open the door, should 
it be necessary, or for the purpose of meeting any 
resistance that might be offered by the national 
guard in his pi’Ogress, was stopped as he was pass- 
ing the last court to the left, at the foot of the stair- 
case, by a group of citizens, who addressed him 
with great moderation, and endeavoured to appease 
his fury; they threatened to render him responsible 
for every thing that might occur during this fatal 
day, because, said they, you are the sole author of 
this iincomtitutional asseniUage; you alone have been 
instrumental in misleading these bravo fdlowsi you are 
the only one of the number that is actuated by evil in~ 
tentiona. The mamicr in which these worthy citizens 
discoux’sed, caused a paleness to spread over lus 
countGuauce. But M. Legendvo, the butchor, per- 
ceiving tho Btato of SantciTo’s mind, caino to hia 
aid, and re-nnimated him in a moment; Santerre 
then, evading all opposite reply to tho citizons who 
had expostulated with him, dovisod a mo.st hy])o(}ri- 
tical coxirae of conduct. lie aildressed liiuiaclf to 
bis foilowors in the fDllowiiig words : * Gsntloinon, 
be witness of my refusal to marcli into the king’s 
apartments at your liend;* that tho troops, who 
were accustomed to divine Santerre’a meanings, 
immediately fell upon the honest citizens, forced a 
passage, conveyed their cannon into the interior of 
the palace, and burst into the apartments, breaking 
open all the doors, and shatterijig the windows in 
tlieir passage.” 

Note dl. Rage 113, col. 2. 

The terror into which tliis alarm had thrown 
the royal family, is thus described by madame de 
Campaii ; — 

‘‘ M. de Laporte, the comptroller of the civil list, 
was informed by the police, towards the end of the 
year 1791j that a jacobin of the most violent opi- 
nions, who had been heard to say that it would ma- 
terially assist the cause of the French nation if the 
days of the king were shortened, and kept a pastry- 
cook’s shop in the Palais Royal, had succeeded to 
the hereditary situation of an attendant in the 
lung’s household, into the duties of which office lie 
was about to enter. Ilis business was to attend to 
the pastry details. He was closely watched by the 
superintendents of the kitchen who were devoted 
to his majesty, but to avoid the danger which they 
incurred by eating of made-clisbes, the royal family 
were alwayaprovicled with roast joints. M. Thierry, 
ofVille d’Avry, superintendent of the apartments, 
supplied them with bread. The king, who was 
vex’y fond of pastry, requested me to purclio^c 
soiqe, as if for myself, one day at one shop, and 
another day at another. The faugar I always kept 
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in my own room. Tho king and quuen, and ina- 
dume Elizabeth, took their meals toguthei’j and 
always dibiniasod tho soin'iinta, encli liolping him- 
self from a mahogany waiter, whioli was placed at 
Ins side, and wlien tlie hervauta’ presence was re- 
quired, they rang the boll. M. Thierry always 
brought the bread and wine bimaelf, and ! imme- 
diately locked it up in a cupboard in the king’s 
cabinet, on tho Rcz-de-Cliausa^e, of wliieli I always 
kept the key. Iiumediatoly the king was seated at 
table, I took out the pastry and bread and concealed 
it under the table, that it might not be observed by 
any of tlie servants. It was not only impolitic, but 
very dEagreeable to the king, to let his attendants 
SCO that he suspected tbem. As he only drank part 
of a bottle of wine at a meal, and as tho princesses 
only drank water, he poured the contents of tho 
bottle that was supplied him by his butler into lua 
private bottle, wliicli I carried away every day after* 
dinner. Although the king and his family tasted 
of no other pastry than siicli as I bouglit, care was 
taken to make it appear that what was served at 
table by the servants was eaten. The lady wlio 
was my successor in this office had no occasion to 
make any alterations in my plan, of which no one 
but the family were in the secret.” — Madame de 
Campan's Memoirsj vol, ii, p. 108. 

Note 42. Page U3,col. 2. 

When M, Lafayette was imprisoned at Olmutz, 
M. do Lally-Toleiulal addressed a most eloquent 
letter to the king of Prussia in hks behalf. lie 
eniimerritod tlie vurioua instances of tho general’s 
devotion to the Iting, whicl: he }>rodne('d documents 
to prove. Tu them may bo discovered the pro- 
jects and ellbi'ts of tho coiistltutiunailsts at this 
period. 

j)/. Lally^ToUndaVs Letter to the King, 

Pans, Mondaiji Jnhj^y 1792. 

am requested by M. Lafayette to repeat the 
proposal made already by himself, and which your 
majesty did not accept at that time, because your 
majesty had engaged to appear at a ceremony that 
was to take place on the 14th, two days after 
the date when it was to have been carried into 
effect. 

Your majesty could not have missed seeing M. 
Lafayette’s project, it having been presented to M. 
Duport, to hand to Monhiol, for your majesty’s 
inspection. 

Lafayette propQ.se3 to be here on the 15tli, 
accompanied by general Luckner, with whom he 
has entered into the necessary engagements, in 
wliich both will co-operate to obtain the proposed 
end. 

“They propose that your majesty quit the capi- 
tal, escorted by them through the public streets, 
and that your majesty announce such to be your 
intention to the national assembly, to whom you 
should also state that you will not go beyond the 
constitutional line, and that you have fixed on Com- 
piegne for your retreat. 

“ It is proposed to convey your majesty and 
family in one carriage, and a hundred chosen ca- 
valry guards may be easily provided to attend you. 
Should any attempt be made to oppose your depar- 
ture, your majesty will be strongly protected by the 
Swiss, and even by a part of the national guard, 
should their aid be required. The two generals 


will rcintiiii hy your side. At Ciunpicgne a Htioii},' 
detachment will be funuslied hy that town, a choice j 
guard will thorc jniii you from the capital, nml .x 
third (leUichcd from the army to effect your roa- 
j esty’s escape. | 

“ M. Lafayette will provide ten squadrons af 
eupeniumeravy troops, and tho horse artillery, 
which may in two days be brought up by forced 
marches to Compiegne, 

“ Should your majesty’s departure be prevented, 
in defiance of all this protection, the two generals 
will march their trooj*^ against the capital, and 
avenge so gross a violation of the laws. 

The object of this project is evident. 

“ Peace would, in the event of its success, be 
established throughout Europe, through the media- 
tion of your majesty. 

“ Your majesty would, in that case, be esta- 
blished in your legitimate power-s. 

“ Your majesty would also have your preroga- 
tives, which are now too limited, enlarged; the 
nation would be governed by a monarch whone 
authority would i>e strongly upheld, and under 
whose reign the liberty of the people would be 
niaintained inviolate. 

“ The nation would be duly represented, and 
youi* majesty would preaide over their representa- 
tives, for without you, that body is void of autho- 
rity. 

“ An executive power would bo established. 

“ The representatives of tiic nation would be 
elected from among tho landed proprietors. 

“ The constitution would be revised, some part.s 
of it aboHsbod, and others improved and secured 
on a better basis. 

“ The new legislative body might sit three 
, months in the year; and, 

1 “ The privileges of the nobility, such as titles, 

arms, livery, &c., would be revived. 

! “ I shall not venture an opinion, or make any 

comment on this plan, but shall content myself 
I with simply performing my duty. My imagina- 
tion depicts the rage of the jacobins, at the news of 
! a town falling into our liands, in colours too vivid 
I for words to describe. The light In winch I view 
the scene that was exhibited on Saturday, so far 
from tranquillizing my mind has increased its in- 
quietude. All these kisses remind me of that of 
Judas. 

I “ I ask to be one of the eighty or hundred ca- 
^ valry to escort your majesty, an<l should tins my 
sole request be granted, I dare promise }our ma- 
jesty, that the blo\Y aimed at your majesty’s life 
! must take mine first, 

I “ But one more word rmd I have done. Before 
the revolution I was intimately acquainted withM. 
Lafayette. On tho 22nd of March, in the second 
year of the revolution, wo ceased to communicate; 
at that epoch I endeavoured to prevail upon him 
to follow that line of conduct which he is now pur- 
suing. I appealed to his honour; I urged it on 
the score of his duty and even hia interest. He 
made promises which he did not perform. His 
motives for so acting Iwillnotinquhe; whether hia 
resolution failed him, or he chose to pursue the con- 
trary course, 1 declared to him my reasons, and 
our mutual friends joined me in setting before him 
the most disagreeable truths. My correspondence 
with him has been referred to by these muUial 
friends. The object and style of these letters are 
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Wi‘11 known to youi* majoaty. ’I Imve road Ins letters, I 
anil oonvei'scd with him for two hours the ovcnhig ' 
he departed. Ho acknowledged Ins niiatakes, and 
ia now devoted to the cause of liberty, but under a 
monarcliical government. If necessity required it, , 
he would sacrifice hia life in defence of his coun- 
try and Ilia king, which arc in his mind insepa- 
rable. Tliese are Ins principles. He embraces 
them with enthusiasm, ho ia thoroughly convinced 
of their truth; his heart ia engaged in the cause, 
and he breathes sentimontaof fidelity towards your 
rnajeaty. In his engageip^emts to promote these 
views, he has entirely lost sight of himself. Of all 
this 1 can solemnly assure your majesty upon my 
conviction ag an honest ninn. 

I had almost forgot to say, tliat he desires 
that no communication may be held -wdLli any of 
tho officers who may be in the capital at this 
period. All may suspect that there ia some pro- 
ject in agitation, but none can know the real one. 
It ia sufficient if they know 'the part they are to 
act the morning previous to its execution, for some 
may be indiscreet enough to apeak of it. 

“P.S. May I say that this com rauincatioU' ap- 
pears to me to merit the consideration of that 
illustrious individual who heroically overcame an 
army of assassins in a cause, the memory of which 
must live for ever, who dictated on the subsequent 
day a proclamatiou aa sublime as liia conduct had 
been great the evening before. 

“ M. Lafayette docs not admit the idea that your 
majesty having once quitted the capital, is obliged 
to pursue any lino of conduct not dictated by your 
own conscience and free will. He thinks that 
your majesty should first attend to tlio formation 
of a ‘body guard,* he thinks that hU project might 
be modified in twenty different ways; ho prefers a 
retreat to the north, as he could more conveniently 
afford the assistance required; and, besides, ho is 
afraid of the factious spirit of the south. In fact, 
the object wliich he most sincerely desires, ia to 
see the lung enjoy his liberty, and all the factions 
by which France is agitated, di.spersed. After 
which he hopes, himself, things will go on in thoir 
natural course.” 

Copy of a Letter from M. Lafayette. 

“ Qth 

I had disposed of my army, so that the best 
squadrons, the grenadiers and the horse artillery, 

were under the orders of M of the fourth 

division; and had ray proposition been acceded 
to, I would have marched up fifteen squadrons, 
and eight pieces of cannon, in two days to Cohi- 
piegne, the rest of the army being divided into 
detachments, and separated the distance of one 
day’g march from each other, and each regiment 
having orders to proceed in due succession, in 
case their commanding officers should be engaged. 

I had so Qompletely overcome Lucknor aa to 
obtain from him the promise that, if the king’s 
Safety required it, he would march with me against 
the capital. 1 had the absolute disposal of five 
squadrons of this army and of that of Languedoc 
and—; I had also the exclusive command of 
the horse artillery; I had determined that these 
latter troops should also march to Compiegna 

The Idng engaged to attend the ceremony of 
the confederation. T regret that my i)lan was not 
adopted, 


‘‘ Tho proparatifiiig which I have iiwulo, sup- 
ported by many clepaYtmeuts anil conununities, tho 
co-operatioii of M. Luckmu*, tlio confidence my 
troops and the whole army feel iu inc, and my 
popularity tbrougliont the kingdom, which lias 
augmented rather than dccrcaaecl, altlumgh it is 
very limited in the capital; all tlic.so oircum.stiinces 
together have excited tho suspicions of tho fac- 
tious, and doubts in the minds of many honest mem 
I h«pe that the danger attending tho coroinony of 
the 14th (if July will not be so great as is ex- 
pected. It is iny opinion, that wore tho king 
accompanied by myaulf and Luckner, and sur- 
rounded with a select battalion of troops, this 
danger would bo entirely obviated. 

“ We shall, there is no doubt, lose the first 
battle ; but, in return, we shall triumph over this 
temporary defeat. 

“ I again repeat that the king must quit Paris. I 
know that if he was one in whom I could not confide, 
that I should expose myself to imminent hazard ; 
but tho king being an honourable man, I cannot 
hositate an instant, nor can I extinguish iny de- 
sire of seeing him at Compiegne. 

“My present project ia directed to these two 
objects : Firat, if the king has not yet summoned 
Lucknor and myself, he must lose no time in doing 
so. We have yained over Luckner ! lie will Loll 
you tinat wc are together ; I will tell you the rest. 
Lucknor can come to me, find wo can both of us 
be iu tho capital tho same evening. The 13tU and 
'14th may perhaps furiji.yh an occasion for some 
popular tumults, and your presenco, you may bo 
sufficiently confident, will, at least, counteract any 
violence ; and who knows wliat will bo tho effect 
of mine on the national guard ? 

“ We will accompany tho king to tho altar of tho 
country. The two generals will ropresent tho two 
armies, whose devotion to them is well known, 
and this will prevent any indignities that might bo 
otherwise offered to tho king. I think I can cn- 
I force obedicncG to my commands, ivu I formerly 
I used by my presenco alone. Tho terror with 
I which I have always inspired some, ever since 
I they joined the factious party ; and, perhaps, some 
I abilities that I may have of turning the channel 
of events, at the very crisis, may render me useful 
if it be only in averting dangers. To judge of the 
interest I have in making tliis demand, it is suffi- 
cient to compare tho situation I shall be placed iu 
with tho object of the confederaliou ; but I regard 
it ns a sacred duty to accompany the king during 
this ceremony; and so obstinately am I bent on this, 
that I absolutely require tlie minister of war to 
command my attendance, so that this first pax*t of 
my proposition may be adopted j and I beg of you 
to announce tins proposal by means of some com- 
mon friends of the Icing, to the royal family, and 
tlieir advisers. 

“Second, As for my second proposition, I think 
it equally indispensable, and this is the way in 
whi^, I conceive, it can be carried into execution. 
Many of those who are inclined to be factious 
would be quieted and silenced, at least for the 
time, if the king were solemnly to declare that the 
invasion of the foreign armies was contrary to his 
wishes, and if we, conjointly with him, were also 
to take an oath to the same effect. I would then 
have the king write a note to Luckner and myself 
in secret, which would meet us on the road on the 
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ovening of tlie lltli or tlio ugx6 day, to the follow- 
ing effect ; ms. ‘ Tlmt intending to manifest to 
foreign powers his sincerity in his oath just taken, 
for tile satisfaction of his peopie, and thinking a 
visit to Corapiegne the moat effectual manner of 
doing tliia, ha orders ua to add some squiulrons to 
the national guard of that place, and the detachment 
accompanying him from the capital, requesting onr 
attendance to Compiogne, from whence we might 
rejoin our respective armies, and enjoining us to 
he careful in selecting such squadrons for this ser- 
vice as are commanded by persons of known at- 
tachment to the constitution, the general officer in 
charge of the wliole being an unquestionable eon- 
stitutlonalist. 

“ Luckiier and I will then charge M- with 

the command of this expedition ; ho shall take 
witli him four pieces of horse artillery, eight pieces 
if requisite, hut the king must by no moans speak 
of this, because the odium of that measure ought 
to fall upon us. On the 15th, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, tlie king may proceed to the assembly in 
company with Luckner and myself, we being 
followed by a whole battalion, or, at least, fifty 
horsemen devoted to the idng ; or, even if only a 
few friends of mine aocompanied us, we should all 
bo free from any danger of arrest. 

" Supposing even tiiat we wore arrested, Luck- 
ner and myself would immediately complain to the 
assembly, and threaten it with our armies. Tlio 
king’s position, too, would not bo more critical, to 
he, not liaving infringed upon the constitution, 
would be justified by all wlio wore not the enemies 
of that constitution, and Luokner and I could 
easily bring up some detaoiiments from Compiegne. 
This maunor of proceeding would not oomproniise 
the king 80 much as tlio plan of conduct wliich he 
is now concerting. 

“ The immense funds that have been lavished 
by the aristooi-ats in their wild plans, have left the 
king hut very diminislied pecuniary resources at 
iiis eoinm.tnd. But if it is nsoessary, some loans 
must be obtained, to be midered subservient to 
our purposes during the three days of the festivity 
in commemoration of the federation. 

“ There is only one thing more which I wish to 
guard you against ; should the assembly issue a 
decree forbidding the presence of the generals in 
Paris on this occasion, let the king immediately 
refuse to give it his sanction. 

“ If, by an inconceivable fatality, the king has 
already given it his sanction, let him immediately 
appoint a rendezvous where we may meet at Com- 
piegne, and even though ho may fully expect to be 
arrested in quitting Paris, we willrescue him, and 
carry him off in triumph. It is useless to observe 
that when he shall have .arrived at Compiegne, 
in either case, he may there form his body-guard, 
such as he is allowed by the constitution. 

‘‘ Really, when I contemplate my situation, sur- 
rounded as I daily am by inhabitants of all parts 
of the country who flock to see me, some coming 
from ten leagues, or more, for this purpose, and 
who declare their eoi'dial participation in the sen- 
timents by which I am guided, I cannot consider 
all as lost ; but more especially, when I perceive 
the firm attachment of the army to my cause, over 
whom the jacobins have no influence ; and reflect 
upon the numerous testimonies of approbation'! 
receive from all parts of the kingdom, I cannot 
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but tliiuk that it is in my power to render inysel] 
essentially useful to his majesty.” 

Noid 43. Pago 114, col. 1. 

Ansiua}' in th King^s oim hancL 

The following reply is extracted from the same 
collection of documents referred to in the preced- 
ing note. “ I Ciinnot but acknowledge my gratitude 
towards one who has shown himself so devoted to 
my service as to venture his life to procure ray 
freedom ; but the project of M. Lafayette appears 
to me impracticable, Although I have no per- 
sonal fears,’ I do not think it prudent to liazard all 
at once. In case of failure, we should be a prey 
to the demagogue faction. F ontaincblcau appe.ara to 
me too near, and besides its southern situation is 
objectionable ; a northern direction would have 
the appe.arance of flying towards tho Aiistriima. 
The attendance of the generals at tho con federa- 
tion might be useful; they might pretend that they 
come to Paris fur tlie purpose of conferring with 
the new minister of war on military affairs. The 
best advice that I can give M. Lafayette is to oim- 
tinue to be a terror to tho factious by fulfilling bis 
duties as a general ; the army will thus become 
more and more attaclied to him, and ho may 
eventually be enabled essentially to serve the 
king and constitution by the influence he may, in 
this manner, obtain.” 

Note 44. Rage 116, col. 2. 

A minute relation of the Proceedings of the lOtA of 
August. 

(They are taken from a paper signed Carra, and 
entitled, An liistoi ical and, rery emet Account of 
the Origin and Authors of the celebrated Insurrection 
of the iO(/i of August, which saml th Eepuhlic. The 
Author assures the public that the JiUtyor had not the 
least share in its success ; but that it was providentially 
fortunate to the cause of the Patriots, that he was at 
that tme in office. This article i.s exlr, acted from 
the " Annales Politiques," of the 30tli of Novera- 
ber.) 

“ Those men,” says Jerome Pdtion, in his excel- 
lent speech on the accusation that was directed 
against JIaximiiien Eohesplerra, who claimed the 
glory of tlmt day, “ are the very men the least de- 
serving of it. The glorious consequences of that 
insurrection are solely attributable to those persons 
who prepared the measures for the fit execution of 
the plan, and to tJie threatening appearance which 
the'situation of affairs at that time presented; to the 
brave confederates and theh' seci'ct directory, that had 
for some time concerted the plan of insurrection ; and 
lastly, to that protecting genius wlilch has presided 
over the interests of France since the first meeting 
of its I'epresentatives. 

“This is the same directory of which I shall 
speak by and by, and in which Jerome Pdtiou was 
an active member. This secret dh'eotory was es- 
tablished in the hall where Ihe jacobins canned on 
their correspondence, in tho quarter St. Hoiiord, 
and was appointed by the central committee of con- 
federates; it was composed of five members se- 
lected from the forty-three who had daily met since 
the commencement of July. These five members 
were Ifaugeois, chaplain to the bishop of Dlois; 
Debessd, an inhabitant of the department of Drome; 
G'aillauine, professor at Caen; Simon, au editor at 
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Ctrnaburg; and Galiasot, an iiiiiiibitiviit of Laiigi*ea. 

1 was ducted one uf the committue, and after Bunie 
ilnys tho number of tho nicmbura was increaaed by 
tlio addition of Fournier, an American j Weafcer- 
maun; ICienliu, arufaidentat Strubburg ; Santerre; 
Alex,undev, uounnandant of tUo faubourg St. Mav- 
^cau ; Lazoiisbi, a captain of engineers in the fau- 
bourg St, Marjeau; Antoine, an ex-eonatitiiciit of 
the town and department of Metz; Lagrey, nnd 
Garin, au eloctor of 17^9, 

These iuBurrectioni&ta lield their first session at 
a small tavoin at the aigi^of the Golden Sun, ruo 
St. Antoine, near tlie Bastille, on the night ofTM\urs- 
day, till Friday morning tho 2Gtli July, after the 
fSte that was given by the citizens to the confede- 
rates on the ruins of the Bastille. The patriot 
Goraaa attended at this tavern to conduct us at 
two o’clock in the morning, when our sessions ad- 
journed, to the column of liberty, tluit had been 
erected on the ruins of the Bastille, in defence of 
which we were all determined to die. The Ameri- 
can, Fourniei’, also, at iny suggestion, brought ub 
the red flag, upon which I inscribed these words, 
the Martial la\\> oj the. 'sotmiijn people against the re- 
hellion of the cxeciitm poicei'. It was in this very 
tavern that I producud live luuvclred copies of a 
placard on which were iuscribod these words, 
whoever fires «po« the cclwnns of the people shall be 
put to death on the spot. This placard had been 
printed by the librarian Buisson, and given to San- 
torro, from whom I obtained it. Our project failed 
on this attempt, in consefpjciico of the groat pru- 
dence of tho mayor, who probably thought tliat we 
were not yet hufficiunlly proparud; and tho second 
session, iu wliicli active mcasuvea wero to bo 
adopted, was postponed till the 4tli of August. 

same ludividuals that composed tiie last 
session sat also at ihia, with ono additional tnoraber, 
Camiile-Desmouliiis. It was held at tho sign of 
' the ^ Cadran bleu,’ on the Boulevards; and, at 
about eight o’clock, it removed to the apai’tmente 
of the cx-couBtUvicnt Antoine, in the rue St. Ho- 
nor^, opposite tho ‘Assumption,’ the very house in 
which Robespierre resided. The landlady of this 
I house was so alarmed for' Robespierre, that she 
begged of Antoine to let her know wlietJier he de- 
1 sii’ed to see Robespierre murdered. ^If any one is to 
I he murdered, we ought to he the victims^ sxud An- 
toine ; ‘oar ddibeiations do not concei'n JRobes- 
pierre, and all that he has to do is to heep himself 
out of sight J 

At this second session, in which we proceeded 
to consider what measures were to be adopted, I 
drew up, myself, the vvhole plan of the iuburrec- 
tion, and mai-ked out tho manner in which the pa- 
lace was to be attacked. Simon copied out this 
plan, which was sent to Santerre and Alexander at 
midnight; but oiu* second attempt also failed, bc- 
enusQ Alexander and Santerrewere not ready, and 
thex’e were many dissentient voices among the 
members, who thought it ought to be put off till 
after the discussion that was to take place at the 
assembly, on the lObh of August, relative to tho 
suspension of the king. 

“ The thhd and last session which this directory 
held, was on and during all the night of the 9th of 
August, when it aep'ai’ated into three divisions, 
which was anriounced by the sounding of the toc- 
sin. The chiefs of these divisions were posted as 
follows t Fournier, the American, in the faubourg 


St. Mar^eau; WcHtcrnwuui, Sim((‘iTO, uud aoiiio 
others, in the faubourg fit, Antoine ; Garou, the 
editor from Straabiirg, ami nijnelf, in the barracks 
of the MarBoillnis, tuul in tl\o very apavtraeiU of 
tho comiiiaiider, whore we wore boon by all the 
battalion. j 

" 111 this account, which agrees exactly with tho | 
truth, and tho dobiiis of which I cliallonge any one i 
to refute, no mention is uuulc either of Marat, of ' 
Robeapierre, or of many others, who wimld claim 
to tlieinsclvos the merit of liaviiig acted in this 
affair; hut tlio only jmrsoiis who roaliy gained tiie j 
glory of that day, are the momhera that emn- | 
posed the secret directory, of which I have just I 
Bpokeii.” 

Note 45. Page 120, col. 2. 

Copy of a Letter from (hiadet, Vnyniaudj nnd Gen- 
sonnky to the citizen J^oze. 

“ Yon ask us, sir, our opinion ro&pecting the pre- 
sent state of France, and what ineaburca we would 
advise in order to protect the country from tlio 
imminent dangers with which it is threatened, 
which is h continual source of anxiety to all good 
citizoiifi, and tho object which most iiiccaBantly oc- 
cupies their attcutioii. 

“ Being asked a question of such high im- 
portance, wo will explain our seutimentB most 
candidly, 

It is too Into to conceal the truth that tho mis- 
conduct of tlie king U the inmicdiato cause of the 
evils that afflict France, and of the dangers that en- 
viron tho throne. Those deceive tlio king who 
attempt to persuade him that corLain exaggerated 
opinions, the violent prococdiiigs of tho clubs, and 
the maclmiatioiia of the factions, gave rise to, and 
keep up the present disordorsin tlie eumitry, wJiich 
aro daily becoming vvovse; and what the conse- 
(^uenees may bo no one can say. 

‘^If tho nation Imd been satisfied with the suc- 
I cess of a rovoliibion which cost them so dearly; if 
tlie liberty of the people had heeii aecuvcly catab- 
I lished; if by his conduct tlio king Imd obtained the 
I confidence of the pcojilo, the great body of the 
I citizens would think only of enjoying the bonefits 
derived from the constitution; and if any factions 
should still exist, acting, as tliey would, without 
any pretext, or even any object to gain, no danger 
could be feared. 

“But as long as the liberty of tlie people is at 
stake, as long as the citizens arc kept in a state of 
alarm by the conduct of the executive power, and 
that the conspiracies which are continually carrying 
ou both by domestic and foreign enemies shall ap- 
pear to be more or leas encouraged by the king, 
the peace of the country must necessarily bo dis- 
turbed, In the most ancient and best constituted 
states, this is always and must be the seminal 
principle of n revolution; and the effect of this 
principle will, in this instance, follow with greater 
rapidity, inasmuch as th? agitations that precoded 
the former revolution have scarcely subsided, when 
■we are now again threatened with a second. 

“ It is, then, but too evident that the present 
state of affaii’S must produce a crisis, which, ns 
appearances strongly indicate, will be attended 
with dangerous consequences to royalty, The 
interests of the king and of the nation are actually 
I coUBidcred as two disthict things; the first public 
I functionary of a free nation is become the c^ef of 
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a party; and Ijy this crooltod poUcy, the odium of 
all the evils with which I^rance is afflicto-fi >M44locts 
upon him, 

“ And what succoaa would he reap from cIm 
assistance of the foreign powers, should they go so 
far oven as to augment the royal authority, and re- 
model the form of government 1 Is it not evident 
that those men who first proposed this congress 
have siicrified the interest of the monarch to their 
personal interests and prejudices! Should their 
schemes succeed, will not their inatitutioim be con- 
sidered as an usurpation of the authority of tlie 
nation, to which it will never submit by restraint ? 
Is it possible that they did not perceive how re- 
quisite it would be, after they had effected this 
change, to maintain it by a force equivalent to that 
which it originally employed. In order to succeed, 
and by that means they would disseminate through- 
out the kingdom the spirit of civil discord, which 
the lapse of many centuries would scarcely eradi- 
cate. 

Sincerely and steadily attached to the interests 
of the nation, from which we will not separate 
those of the king, as long as he allows them to be 
united, we are of opinion that the king should de- 
sist from all such conduct as may create suspicions 
in the minds of the people, and prove what are his 
real sontiraents, openly and uiiequivocallyj till then, 
no sufficient nieasurea can be adopted to protect 
the empire from the evils with which it is threat- 
ened, and to re-establlsli order throughout the 
kingdom; and till then, tho king cannot expect to 
recover the cniifidenee of his people, on which 
alone he depends for his power and Imppiuess. 

‘‘ It is not euffcieiit to have recoru'se again to 
fre&h protestations, whicli, at this period, would be 
doenicd insultiug and irouical ; and so far from 
allaying the alarm of tlie country, would rather 
increase the imminent danger. 

“ The only protestation from which any good 
effect can bo expected, would be a solemn doclara- 
tion oil the part of the king, that he will accept of 
no augmentation of his powers whatsoever, but 
what may be voluntarily accorded to him by the 
nation. 

“ This baa been observed to the king; and many 
of the national assembly know that it was proposed 
to him, when he declared wai- with the king of 
Hungary, but he thought proper to reject it, 

*‘He might, perhaps, regain the confidence of 
his people by recognising the indepcndenco of the 
French nation, by ordering the coalesced powers 
to desist from all hostilities, and by insisting upon 
the removal of their troops from our frontiers. 

It is impossible to convince tho nation that the 
king has not the power of breaking up tliat coali- 
tion; and so long as he endangers the public se- 
curity, he ought not to flatter himself with the idea 
of retaining the affections of the people, 

“ But if the king’s means of effecting this dis- 
peMion of the enemy are insufficient, lie ought, 
at least, to co-operate with the nation in repulsing 
their attack, and to prove the groundlessness of 
the popular suspicions, by the adoption of measures 
of vigour, 

To see the nation menaced with immediate 
danger, of which lie cannot be ignorant, and to 
declare that it originates in the crimes of factions, 
is calculated to excite the most odious suspicions. 
To complain that the popular passions are extra- 


vagant, to abuse tlie clubs, to attribiUo the fer- 
ment and agitatiou that exists in the minds of the 
pooplc to the factious spirit of a few demagogues, 
only serves to aggravate their miaeriesi, aud urge 
them to violence. 

“ As long as any eff'orts are made to prevent the 
people from obtaining their liberty, resistance, on 
their part, is inevitable. 

“ The tranquillity of the state can only he 
brought about by the previous removal of all dan- 
gers ; and until this most fortunate period arrives, 
it is most important to^hc nation and the king to 
provide against the continual aggravation of tlieao 
calamities by an unequivocal conduct on the pari 
of the agents of the exocutivo piower, 

1. Why does not tho king select liia ministry 
from among those who decidedly favour the revo- 
lution ! Why is he at the most critical momtuita 
surrounded by unknown or su&poetud characters ? 
If it was the king's object to iiiciease tho buspicions 
of the people, would lie proceed otlierwi.so tlian he 
has done t 

“ The choice of the ministry has been at all 
times one of the most important prerogatives with 
which the king is invested; it is, as it were, the 
thermometer according to which tho disposition of 
the court is ascertained; and it is easy to concei\e 
what must now be tho effect of such nclioice,wlnch 
at another time would have occasioned the most 
violent murmurs. 

To select a patriotic ministry would be tlie 
most effective measure which tlie king could adopt 
to regain the confidence of the peo]>le. But he 
would be strangely deceived if he believed that a 
single proceeding of this kind would produce this 
effect. It requires time and continual efforts to 
efface impressions which have been too deeply 
engraved to be forgotten in an instant. 

‘^2. At a moment when the country stands so 
much in need of every means of defence which it 
can obtain, why has not the king offered the horses 
and arms belonging to his guard ? 

" 3. Why does he not request the enaction of a 
law subjecting the expenses of the civil list to 
a public scruthiy, by which the nation would be 
assured that it is not converted to an improper 
use, or otherwise employed ? 

‘‘ 4. Another great measure by which the people 
would be tranquillized, inasmuch as it would evince 
the predisposition of his majesty, w^ould be to 
move himself for the enaction of a law regulating 
the education of the royal prince, then immediately 
consigning tliat precious pledge to the care of a 
person in whose principles the nation could repose 
confidence. 

” 5. Another circumstance of which the people 
complain, is, that tlie decree enforcing the disband- 
ing of the general staff has never been sanctioned. 
The reserve wliicli his majesty evinces in accord- 
ing his sanction to decrees of the legislature which 
aro so eageidy desired by the public, with wliose 
anxiety thereupon the king is not unacquainted, 
cannot fail to provoke the diBCUssions relative to the 
constitutional question, wliethor the king has tho 
right of exercising the authority of the in ex- 
traordinary cases, and is not of a nature to quiet 
the alarms and discontent that prevail. 

“ 6. It is a matter of importance iu the publio 
opinion, that the command of the troops should be 
confided to other hands than those of M. Lafayette 
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It la most ovidout that tliat offiect cau no longer 
1)0 of survice to tho public, 

“Wo ooucludo with oiio goiioral ohserv.ition: 
viz.j that -whatever can allay thu auapicions of tho 
people, and promoto thoir confidencQ in tho Icing, 
should not he cniittod. If tho king adopts this 
resolution, and acts -up to it cordially and with 
perseveraiico, tho constitution is saved.” 

copy uj Tluirry’s Letter to Lose. 

“ I have been again censured for receiving the 
letter which yon t 2 -flnsn!ittt«l roe, and ivhiob m my 
zeal for the king’s interest I was deterniliied to lay 
before him, 

“ He has, however, permitted nta to reply. 

“ 1. That he never neglected the ehoiee of his 
ministers. 

“ 2. That the doolaratioii of war was made hy 
the very ministers who called themselves the 
patriots, 

' “ 3. That lie had tried Ills ntraoat at the proper 
time to prevent the coalition of foreign powers, but 
that now they h.a(l collected on the frontiers; that 
he possessed no other means of dispersing them 
than those which ho had already put in force. 

“ 4. That he had ever observed tho conatitntion 
with tho strictest sorupulosUy, but th.at many who 
aooused lilra had, on the contrary, violated it con- 
tinually,” 

Note 4G. Pago 124, ool. 1. 

The following paper is one of those referred to 
by M. Laily-Tulendiil in his letter to tho king of 
Prussia. 

Copy of the Minnie! of the Sitting held the Mth of 
Atujust, 1722 , mitten in the handicritiiuj of Lally- 
Tolendul. 

I “ 4(/i August. 

“ In tho presence of M. Montmorin, formerly 
ininialer for foreign affairs; M. Bertram, minister 
for laaritimo affairs; M, do Clorniout Tonnerc; M. 
do Lally-Tolendal; M. Malouet; M. de Gouvernet, 
and M. de Gillers. After three hours’ deliberation, 
we each eominunioated whatever had come to his 
knowledge with respect to the impending insur- 
rection. I had received an anonymous letter, in 
which I was Informed, that conferences had been 
held on this subject at Santerre’a house, hi which 
it was agreed that an attack should be made on 
the Tuilei'ies, the king sliould be assassinated, the 
dauphin carried off, to he de.ilt with afterwards as 
ciroiimslances might require, or in case the king 
should not be killed, the whole royal family should 
be made prisoners, W e then unanimously resolved 
upon his in.ajesty’s departure from Paris under an 
escort of the Swiss, and accompanied by ourselves 
and our friends, who were very numerous. We 
reckoned upon M. de Laincourt, who bad offered 
to come up from Rouen to our .ossistanoe, and also 
upon tho co-operation of M. de Lafayette. Just as 
our deliher.ations eonoluded, M. de Malsherbes 
arrived; he came to heg of madame de Montmorin 
and madame de Beaumont, her daughter, to quit 
Paris immediately, as he foresaw the approaching 
Btorm. M. de Malsherbes gave us further intelli- 
genoe respecting the insuiTection, and we una- 
nimously agreed that M. de Montmorin slionld go 
immediately to the palace, to inform the king of 
the events which had come to our knowledge, and 


to conimunieato to him tho resolutioiia we had 
come to. The king apparently acceded to all our 
requests that ovenhig. On tho following morniiig 
we all again nssoiiibled at the Tiiilerics, and ] con- 
versed a long time with M. the duke de Clioiseiil, 
who perfectly coiiiculed in our opiiiloiia, and urged 
tho king at all hazards to fly; hut liowa-s astonished 
to find that the king had altered his doteriiiiii,atioii, 
and was resoLved rather to expose lihnsdf to every 
danger than commence a civil war. The deoi-eo of 
dethronement was to be jiroiiouiiced on tho Thurs- 
day following. The troops of Lafayette were new 
the only resource. I immediately sent off a 
despatch to him, containing a project which 1 
desired him to oommiiiiicate to the duke of Bruns- 
wick, on the first tidings lie miglit receive of the 
dethronement.” 

Note 47. Page 149, eol. 1. 

The following contains some valuable informa- 
tion as to the September murders, which exhibits 
those frightful scenes in their true light. The 
most important of these disclosures were made at 
the Jacobins, and were published by the disputes 
which arose in the Convention. 

{Sitting of Monday, 29 October, 1792.) 

“ Chabot. This morning Louvot has noticed a 
fact whicii it is highly essential siioiild be setriglit. 
He lias told us that the events of tho 2iid of Sep- 
tember were nut brought about by tho samo inm 
as those of the 10th of August ; but T, from ocular 
testimony, assort that they were. lie hn.s told 
us that there wore not two hundred porsoiis en- 
gaged therein, but I, for my part, tell liiiii tjiat I 
passed under an afoh of ten thousand sahros. 1 
appeal to Basiro, Colon, and other deputies who 
I were with me for the truth of what I say s from 
the court of tho monks np to the prison of the 
Abbayc, it was hardly possiblo for us to pass. I 
myself counted among tlieiii one hundred and fifty 
federalists. It is possible that Louvot and his ad- 
herents were not present at these popular execu- 
tions. However, while any one can coolly uttor 
such a speech as Lonvet hast just done ha cauno t 
possess much humanity; for my part, since 1 have 
heard his speech 1 should not like to sleep hy the 
side ofliim for fearof being assassinated. I c.allupoii 
Petion to declare if there were not more than two 
hundred men at this execution, hut it is nothing 
more than consistent that the iutriguers should shirk 
tho roeolleotion of the events of that day of which 
France has received so little information . . . 
Their object is to cut off the patriots one hy one. 
They want to impeach Robespierre, Mara.t, Danton, 
and Santerre. They will soon have Buzire, Merlin, 
Chabot, and Montaut, and even Grungeneuve, 
unless ho takes up with them ; they will next pro- 
pose a decree against the entire faubourg .Saint- 
Antoine, against the forty-eight sections, and we 
shall he . . .in all eight thousand men under 
accusation ; they must, however, entertain some 
doubt of their strength smoe tliey now Call for an 
ostracism.” 

(Sitting of Monday, the 5th Movemier.) 

“Fahre d’Eglantine made some observations 
upon the events of the 2nd September : ha posi- 
tively states that it was the men of the 10th of 
August who had broken open the prisons of the 
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Abbayo, Orleans, and Veraailles. Ho said that at 
this critical period, he had seen the same men 
come to Dantnn, and express their satisfaction by 
rubbing theii* hands ; that one among them desired 
That Moraiidcs should be aacriftced : he adds, that 
he has seen Roland in the garden of the minister 
f/n' foreign affaii-s, pale, downcast, supporting his 
head against a tree, and calling for the transference 
ol the convention to Tours or to Bloia. He also 
added, that Dunton was the only one who showed 
the greatest energy on that day ; that Danton 
never despaired for the safety of the country j that 
hy stamping on the earth he could cause tens of 
thousands of its defenders to issue forth, and that 
he had sufficient moderation not to abuse the 
species of dictatorship with which the national 
assembly had invested him, by decreeing that 
tliose wlio thwarted the ministerial opei-ation should 
suffer death. Fabre next declares that he has 
received a letter from madamc Roland, in which the 
wife of the minister for the home department begs 
him to lend his usaistaiice to some contrivance de- 
vised for carrying some decrees of the convention. 
The speaker requires that the society should order 
the preparation of an address which should contain 
all the minute historical facts of the events that had 
taken place from the acquittal of Lafayette up to 
this very day.” 

^ Chabot. These are the facta that arc necessary 
to be known. On tho 10th of August the people 
then being in a atato of inaurreetiou wanted to 
Hfverifice tho Swiss ; at this jieriod the iirissotins 
did not consider themselves the men of the 
10th August, for they came to implore us to have 
mercy on thorn : those were the expressions of 
Laaourco. I was a god on that occasion ; I saved 
one hundred and fifty Swiss ; I myself at tho gate 
of the Peuillaus stopped the people who wished to 
nialco their way into the Imll to aacriiico these un- 
fortunate Swiss to their vengeance : the Briesottns 
then were afraid that they would also be included 
iu the massacre. Aftor what 1 had done on the 
occasion of the lOth August, I expected that on 
the 2nd September I sho,|^ld be sent on deputation 
to the people ; well ! tlie extraordiriai'y commis- 
sion then presided over by Brissot, then supreme, 
did not elect me I who did they choose 1 why, 
Dusaulx, to whom they actually associated Baziro. 
They did not at that time know what men were fit 
to influence the people and stop the effusion of 
blood. I happened to be on my way to tlie depu- 
tation ; Bazire asked me to join him, he took me 
there , . . Had Dusaulx any special in- 

structions? I know not, but what I know is that 
Dusaulx would not allow any one to speak. In 
the midst of an assemblage of ten thousand men, 
among whom were one hundred and fifty Marseil- 
lais, Dusaulx got upon a chair ; he felt consider- 
ably at a loss ; he had to address men armed with 
daggers. When he had at last obtaineil silence, I 
promptly spoke to him these words, you can 
manage things well you will stop the effusion of 
blood ; say to the Parisians that it is for their 
own interest that there should be an end put to 
these massacres, in order that the departments 
should not conceive any apprehension as to the 
safety of the national convention now about to as- 
semble at Paris . , / Dusaulx heard what I 

said : and whether it were bad faith, or the teati- 
aess of all age, he did jiot do as I bad told him ; 


and this is tho M. Dusaulx who is now held up os 
the only man worthy of the deputation of Paris 
. , .1 A second fact not less important than the for- 
mer is, that tljc massacre of the prisojuu's at Orleans, 
liaa not heen committed by the Parisians. This . . . 
m^usocre mmt necessarily appear more detesta- 
ble, since it was committed at a later period than 
the 10th August, and by a smaller number of per- 
sons. Yet tho intriguers have never alluded to it, 
they have never said a single word cm the subject; 
it is that an f>pponent of Brissot had perished, the 
minister of foreign affi\*rs, who had driven awav 
liiaprotcpe Narboime . . . As for myself, if i 
at the gate of the Feuillans have stopped the 
people who wanted to sacrifice the Swiss, bow 
much more could not the legislative assembly have 
prevented the effusion of blood. If then it be a 
crime, It ought to be laid to the charge iff the 
legislative assembly, or rather to Bri'asot who tliou 
devised it.” 

Note 48. Pago 107, cub 2. 

The following is a description of the two sides of 
tho Convention, from the pen of the minister Garat 
tho only person who has formed a just conclusion 
upon the chametera who figured in thi& revolu- 
tion. 

(Extracted from Gavat’s Memoir.?,) 

Nearly nil the men of whom I have just spoken 
belonged to the I'ighb side of the assembly, and I 
Could perceive no other disposition among them 
than tliat which they manifested in their private 
lives. I observed in them a republican spirit, which 
disdained to obey any man but one who spoke in 
the name of the ?jati£in and conformably to Imo, 
and that republicanism of intellect, rnueh more 
rai’e, which decompoaes at^d recomposes the whole 
organiziulou of a society of men equal in rights as 
in nature, and wliich discovers, by a happy art, the 
profound secret of associating together, iu a great 
republic, things apparently the most unsociable, 
equality and submission to magistrates; tljat agita- 
tion which keeps the spirit of a people ever active, 
and a constant and invari.able luaiiUenauce of order; 
a government absolute in authority over individuals 
and the multitude, and always subject to tlie nation; 
an executive power effective, imposing iuits forms, 
and ever displaying the majesty of the republic, 
but banishing the idea of any individual or personal 
superiority, 

“ On the same side of the assembly, I observed 
also those men who best understood the doctrines 
of political economy, who endeavoured to open and 
enlarge all the channels of individual and national 
wealth; to amass a public fund from the properties 
of the citizens, scrupulously mindful of the propor- 
tion each ehould contribute, according to the extent 
of hia means; to create now sources of riches by 
making a judicious use of the property which had 
been Uirown into the treasury of the republic; ami 
to protect and maintain the freedom of every species 

• I have conslderea it my duty to add auch notes aa 
seemed likely to prove serviceable, either as illusfcrationa of 
facts little known and not duly appreciated, or as records of 
a style and language altogether consigned to oblivion, but 
yet highly characteristic. These scraps are for the most 
part derived from sources utterly neglected, and, imrticnlarly 
from the debates of the Jacobins, a very rare and curious 
political fecord, 
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of industry witlioiit partiality or fiivourj rogarcliiig 
oxteiisivo ijossessiona not as stagnant lakes, which 
receive and absorb tlio mountain atreama, hut aa 
necessary reservoirs, destined to spread fertility 
over spots which would otherwise remain parched 
and unfruitful. These were admirable doctrines, 
calculated to yive liberty to arts and commerce, 
even before it was introduced into governmenta, 
but particularly adapted to republics, and alone 
capable of laying a solid foundation of equalxtyy not 
iu a system of frugaliiijy which is always violated, 
and which restrains the <^assioiis much less effec- 
tually than industry, bub by producing a general 
competency, aud by encouraging those pursuits 
and occupations whose ingenious variety, and con- 
stant and unfailing renovation, can alono employ, 
happily for liberty, the turbulent activity of demo- 
cracies, which, after having long agitated, finally 
shattered and annihilated all the ancient republics 
in a volcano of storm and tempest, the atmosphere 
in which they were always enveloped. 

** In the right side were five or six men of a ge- 
nius sunielcntly capacious to grasp the extensive 
tlieories of social order and political economy, and 
several others capable of comprehending and en- 
grafting new branches on these principles; there , 
were also, hclonging to this party, many who had 
formerly been curried away by impetuosity and 
violence, and who, having run through the whole 
clrclo of demagogue extravagances, now desired to 
counteract tliosu evils they liad previously propa- 
gated; finally, on those benches sat those gentle 
and aTiiiiiblo characters who were possessed of 
competent fortunes and rcspoctablo mental ac- 
qiiiromeuta, and were disposed to honour all iho 
virtues of u republic which left them in the undis- 
turbed enjoynioiit of their repose, their benevolence, 
aud their domestic happiness, 

" Turning from my survey of this aide, and fixing 
on tlie left side, aud the Mountain^ how great was 
the contrast ! There I beheld the aspect of a 
being agitated by tunuiltuoua passions, livid in 
complexion, aud having the air of one just emerged 
from the carcase-strewn caverns of the anthropo- 
phagi, aud breathing the atmosphere of hell; whose 
convulsive, startled, and frantic gait declared the 
assassin escaped from tlie executioner, or the fury 
bent upon the destruction of the human race, to 
avoid the terror which the countenance of man in- 
spired iu his guilty soul. Under the reign of des- 
potism, which he had not been able to stain with 
blood as he had done liberty, this man had endea- 
voured to make a revolution in sciences, and had 
attacked, by his daring and flimsy systems, the 
greatest discoveries of modern times, and of the 
human intellect. Studying the history of centuries 
back, Ilia attention had been arrested by the lives 
of those exterminators who had transformed cities 
into desorts, to repeople these deserts again with 
beings formed after their own image, that is, of 
tigers; this is all that struck him in the annals of 
the human race, and those monsters were the ob- 
jects of his imitation. By an instinct similar to 
that of the ferocious beasts of the forest, rather 
than by any profound perversity of intellect, he 
observed into how many and great extravagances 
and crimes it yas possible to seduce a people, 
whose religious and political chains had been just 
broken; to bring about these horrors was the ob- 
ject of all his writings, words, and actions. He fell 


under the dagger of a woman I Unt nioro, fifty 
thousand, agitators, conformed to liis own image, 
BOOH sprung up from tha hoaom of tho rupublic I 

"By t!io side of this man were others who were 
not capable of conceiving similar atrocities, but 
wlio, being thrown with liiin, by an act of oxlronie 
audacity, into the midst of events whose preeipitoin 
elevation inado them giddy, whilst tho dangers 
which surrounded them made thorn treinljle, al- 
though disavowing tho maxima of this monster, 
which they had novcrthelesa already acted upon, 
were not sorry to bo considered capable of proceed- 
ing to the same lengths. Detesting Marat, they 
were yet willing to mnlce use of him. They placed 
him iu’the midst of them, or even put him in the 
foreground, and might bo said to carry him in their 
bosom, as the head of Medusa. The repulsion 
and terror which such a character ’inspired was 
universal; his image was ever before all eyes; he 
was considered as composing the whole Mountcthiy 
and the whole AXoimirtin was thought to be personi- 
fied in him. Among its cliicfs many, indeed, re- 
sembled Marat more in tho undisguised boldness of 
tlieir speech, than in any near approximation to his 
ferocity. 

"But of these (and here I differ in opinion with 
many respectablo men) were many who, allied to 
their party more by events than inclination, re- 
gretted their renunciation of wisdom and humanity, 
and would have displayed many virtues, aiul have 
rendered many services to tlio republic, Imd they 
not been looked upon as outcasts. All tliuHo 
who were passionate enthusiasts of liberty, ilocknd 
to tho MountaiUy as to a military post, l)ui under- 
stood little of its theory; all thoso who considered 
equality menaced, or even violated by lofty ideas 
or elegant language; all those who, educated in 
cottages or work-shops, could only rocognisc a re- 
publican ill tho costume wliicli they theniaelvee 
wore; all those who, entering for the first time into 
the career of the revolution, souglit to signalize 
themselves by impetuosity and violence, their only 
road to celebrity; and r>U those who, in tho ardour 
of youth, and more adaptjKl to serve tha state iu our 
aruiies than in the sancTiiary of the laws, seeing 
that the birth of the republic took place amidst the 
noise of thunder, believed that its decrees should 
be promulgated, and its spirit prefecrved in the 
same manner. In. the left side of the asbcmbly 
also, many of those deputies sought an asylum 
rather than a place, who had been educated in the 
proscribed ranks of the nobility and the priest- 
hood, who, though pure in principle, were always 
exposed to Buapicions, and fled to the height of the 
Mountain to escape from accusation: there too 
those grave and melancholy heings, who, having 
too often perceived duplicity united to politeness, 
recognised virtue only in a habit of gloom, and 
liberty in a gai’b of ferocity, thronged together to 
nourish their suspicions, and to surround them- 
selves with phantoms of their own creation : there 
sat also some individuals who had attained some 
knowledge of the sciences, and proud of possessing 
acquirements immediately applicable to the me- 
chanic arts, disdainfully separated themselves from 
the men of letters and philosophers, whose attain- 
ments were not so directly useful to the common 
trades of life, and arc, consequently, not appreciated 
till a people become generally enlightened, and, 
finally, with the Mountain all those |tyoU their seats, 
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who wore clispoaod to go beyond, rather than fall 
short of tho energy necessary to propel the career 
of the revolution. 

Note 49. Page 173, col. 2, 
ylddyess of CoUot D^IIerhoh to Dinmuriez after the 

Campaign of Angonnej extracted from the Journal 

of the Jacobins. 

(SiWin^ of Sunday y the lith of Octobery the first year 
of the Repiiblia.) 

“ Iij Bpealiing of our armies, I am happy it ia in 
the presence of the soldier whom you have just 
heard. I disapprove of the reply of the president: 

T liave already frequently said that no president 
slionld answer fortliemembcraof a society, hutliis 
reply has been addressed to all the soldiers of our 
army. His speech, however, has given a lively 
testimony of our satisfaction; Dumouriez will par- 
take of it with all his brothers in arms, for he 
knows that without them he could not have ac- 
quired any glor}’. We must accustom ourselves to 
thh language. Dumourlez has done hla duty, and 
this is his greatest recompense. It ia not because 
he is a general that I praise him, but because he is 
a French soldier. 

it not true, general, that it is glorious lo 
command a ropuhlicau army 1 Havo you not found 
a great difference between this army and one of 
despotism 1 Your soldiers have not only the 
bravery natural to Frciiubmon; they are not con- 
tent with (loajiising death, for who fears death! 
But those inhabitants of Lille and Thionville, who 
brave in cold blood the attacks of the enemy, who ' 
are unmoved in the midst of the roar of cannon 
and the destruction of their houses, do they n(»t dis- 
play all tho virtues 1 Oh ! yes; and those virtues 
arc more honourable tlian all their triumphs. A 
new manner of making war is now invented, and 
our enemies will novor find it out; tyrants can 
do nothing when freemen rise up iu their own 
defence. 

A great number of our brethren have fallen in 
the cause of liberty; they are dead, but their me- 
mory is dear to us; they have left ua examples 
M'liich survive in our hearts ; but do those Uvo 
with whom they have contended! No; they have 
sunlc down, and their cohorts are mere animated 
carcasses, become putrid on the very ground 
where they fought, and so thoroughly infected, 
that the sun of liberty would scarcely purify them. 
This cloud of moving skeletons resembles the skele- 
tons of tyranny, and lilie it, must soon fall. What 
have become of their generals of great renown 1 
Their very shadows have vanishod before the 
' omnipotent genius of liberty; they fly, and have 
, only dungeons for their retreat; for dungeons wU 
shortly he the palaces of despots; they fly, because 
the people rise up. 

It is not a king who has appointed you, Dii- 
mouriez, hut thy fellow-citizens : recollect that the 
genei'al of a republic should nevei* negotiate with 
tyrants : recollect that a general like yourself 
should be the servant only of liberty. — You have 
heard of Theraistocles ; lie had saved the Greeks by 
the battle of Salamis; he was calumniated (you 
have enemies, Dumouriez, you will be calumniated, 
audit is therefore that I spcaic. to yon), Tliemisto- 
cles was calumniated; he was punished unjustly by 
his citizens; he sought an asylum with tyi’auts, but 
is’as always Themistocles. It was proposed to him 


to take arms against his country : My sicord shall 
never aerre tyrants, said he, and plunged it into the 
heart of the proposer. lleRoIlect also the history 
of Scipio. — Antiochus endeavoured to seduce tliis 
great man, by offering him his son a.s a hostage. 
Scipio replied, ‘All your riches are insnftieicut to 
buy my conscience, and my love of iny country is 
above all bribery.’ 

“ Many people groan in slavery; you will soon 
deliver them. What a glorious mission ! Success 
is not doubtful i the citizens of those nations wait 
for you, and those who ave here urge you on . . . 
Yet you must be blamed for an excess of generosity 
towards your enemies : jou have let the king of 
Prussia off ratlier too niucli in the French fasliion, 
that is the anciont French fiisliion, understand 
(applauses). But we hope that Austria will pay 
double for this lenity; she is deeply in our debt : 
you cannot malce her pay too dearly for the out- 
rages she has committed against the human race. 

Thou art going to Brussels, Dumouriez (c/i^cr/j); 
thou wilt go through Courtray. At that place the 
French name has been profaned: a general 1ms 
abused the expectation of the people; the traitor 
Jarry has been firing dwelling-houses. I have not 
hitherto addressed myself to thy enurago, I now 
appeal to thy heart. Bear in your mind those un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Courtray; do not deceive 
their hopes this time; promise them the nation’s 
justice, the nation will justify tliy promisea, 

“When thou shalt bo at Brussels ... I 
have nought to obsorveon thy conduct tliero , , . 
if thou shouldest there find an execrable woman, 
who, under the walls of Lisle, has come to satisfy 
licr ferocity with the spectacle of unsanguined 
cannon balls; . . , but this woman does not expect 
thee . . . shouldest thou find lier she will be 
thy prisoner; we have otlicrs also of tlio same 
family , . . ; thou wilt send her up here . . . ; 
and cause her to be shaved so close that she shall 
never more wear a wig. 

At Brussels liberty will revive under thy aus- 
pices. A whole nation will be transported with 
joy; thou wilt restore children to their fathers, 
husbands to their wives, and wives to tlieir hus- 
bands; the sight of their happiness will divert thee 
after tliy toils. Cliildrcn, citizBiia, girls, and wo- 
men shall press around thee; all of them shall em- 
brace thee as their father; . . . "What feli- 
city thou art going to enjoy, Dumouriez . . . ! 

ray wife . . . she is a Brussels woman ; she 
will also embrace thee.” — This speech was fre- 
quently interrupted by loud applause. 

Note 50. Page 174, col. 2. 

Narrcdhe ofi the Visit that Marat paid to Difmou- 
riev at MadomlsplUCandeilWs^ extracted from the 
French Hepublicaii Journal, (Journal de la R^- 
Ipublique Fran^aise), anrZ by Marat hhnsclf 

in hh number of Wednesday, 17fA October, 1792. 

J)eclaYai\Qn made by the People^s Friend. 

“ Not so mud) astonished as indignant At witness- 
ing the old servants of the court placed by tbe course 
of events at the head of ourainnies; and since the 
lOlb August, kept in office by influence, intrigue,- 
and folly, carry their audacity to .such lengths as 
to degrade and treat as criminals two patriot batta- 
lions under the riflieulous, and most probably the 
fiUae, pretence tliat some individiialahad massacred 
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fm\i' Pi'uasiau desovteVB, I (iffai-cd inysalf at. tho 
li'ibuuu oC llic Jacobins to imveii this odious CQu- 
ainracy, and to ask that two , , . cammiasaviea dia- 
tingiiiahcd by their civiam, should aceumpany me to 
Duniuiu'iei!, and bear witneaa of his answers to my 
inLerrogatorics. I repaired to his house with tho 
citi/.eiia Bentabolc and Manteau, two of my col- 
leagiica in the convention. Tho answer was, that 
ho was at the play, and that ho would sup in town. 

“We ascertained that he had returned from the 
VanHh [theatre] ; we then went to find him out 
at the club of D. Cypher, hero it was said he had 
an appointment ; we missed him by a moment. At 
last, we learnt that ho was engaged to supper in the 
I'lie Cliantereine at Talma’s little box there. A 
long train of carriages and brilliant illuminations 
pointed out to us the temple where the son of Tha- 
lia w.as entertaining a child of Mara. We were 
surprised to find tho national guard of Paris inside 
the house, and also out'aide. After having passed 
tlu'ougli an ante-chamhor full of servants, mingled 
with attendants hi Hungarian liveries (heiduquia), 
we came to a withdrawing room filled with a large 
company. 

“ At tho door was Santerre, gener.\l of the 
Parisian army, performing the office of a foot- 
man to announce tho names. lie announced my 
name in a loud voice tho moment ho noticed me, a 
piece of inclisorotinn that exceedingly annoyed me, 
iiiaainuoh as it enabled some deceitful personages 
with whom I should have been glad to have been 
hotter acquainted, on their gu.ai'd. Nevertheless, I 
saw quite enough to trace tho course of the intrigues 
in that quarter. I shall say nothing about ton 
fairies or so who were to add to tiio gaiety of the 
entei'taimucut. PuUtioal matters in all probability 
did not bring them there. Neither shall I say any 
thing of some national officers wlio paid their re- 
spects to the great general; nor yet of some old ser- 
vants of the court who accompanied him under the 
disguise of aids-de-camp. And to conclude, I 
shall say nothing of the ranster of the house, who 
stood in the midst of all, dressed like a common 
stage-player. But I can’t help stating, for the bene- 
fit of the conventional operations, and as a piece 
of iutolligenee for those who liave the dealing out 
decrees, that in this august assembly were Kersaint, 
that great man of all-work, Lebrun, and Roland, 
and Lasoureo ; . . . and Chenier, all of them 

liireluigs of the federalist republic; as well as Du- 
laure and Gorsas their libellous whipsters {galopins). 
As all was noise and confusion, I could distinguish 
no more than these conspirators; in all probability 
they mustered strong; and as it was by no moans 
late, it is highly probable they had not all arrived; 
fur tho Vergniauds, the Camu3ea,the Rabands, the 
Lacroixs, the Guadeta, the Baiharoux, and other 
parties to tho plot, were no doubt engaged to this 
entertainment, inasmuch as they belong to the as- 
sociation. 

“ Before giving an account of our conversation 
with Bumouriez, I pause for an instant, to make 
with the judicious reader some few observations by 
no means pointless in this place. Can any one 
conceive that this generallssiiao of the republic, 
who has suSered the king of Prussia to escape him 
atVerdun, aud who has capitulated with the enemy, 
whom he could have stormed in his own camp, and 
made him lay down his arms instead of allowing 
his retreat, should choose so critical a moment as 


this to ah.indun tho nrimca midcr his <'(m\iuanj 
to run about to plays, (o got homage and attention 
paid to himself, and to engage in proiiigato dchiiuchee 
withan actor and with the nymphs ot the opera. 

“ On tmtoring the withdrawing room, where the 
cnterUiinmuiit was prepared, I saw iil.iiidy enough 
th.it my prosonce w.is a restraint upon tlio gaicti, 
which can very easily be conceived wlien it is con- 
sidered that I am a scarecrow to the eneiiues of 
my country. Dmnouricz, in parllcnlar, appeared 
extremely disconcerted; I begged liinito walk with 
us into another room, in oi’dcr to have a few ttii- 
nutea’ conversation with him. I began first, and 
here is our couvei'.sation word for word : ‘ We are 
members of the national coiiveiition, aud we ai'e 
come, sir, to beg of you to afford us some explana- 
tions upon the re.al facts of the affair of the two 
battalions, the Mauconseil and the Jifpuhlicatt, ac- 
cused by you, with having in cold blood murdered 
four Prussian deserters. We have gone over the 
papers of tho military committee and those of the 
war department; aud we have nut therein found 
the least proof to warrant conviction, and no one 
can give ns hotter inforraatien on the subject thaa 
yourself. . . . Gentleman, I have sent all the 
papers to the minister . . . Wo assure you, sir, 

that we have in our hands a stiitomont made in Ins 
offices, and under his name, piirportiug that there 
are no facts whatever to warrant a conviction fur 
this protended offence, and therofurc we must ad- 
dress ourselves to you to sea if there bo any . . . 
But, goiitloraen, I have made my slatomunt to the 
convention, and I refer you to her . . . Allow us, 
sir, to observe to you, that tho information you have 
given is not sufliciont, inasmuch ns the committees 
of the convention, to whom this affair has been re- 
ferred, have declared in their report that they were 
unable to oomo to any conclusion for want of evi- 
dence aud proofs of tho offonco as charged. We 
therefore hog you to tell us whother you are ne- 
quainted with tho real facts . . . Cerlaiiily. I 
know them of my own knowledge. . . . And is not 
that by a private accusation mado to you on tlie 
word of M. Duchnseaui . . . But, gen tie- 
men, when I say a certain thing, I think I ought to 
be believed . . . Sir, if wo were of tho same opi- 
nion on that matter with yourself, we sliould not 
have taken the course that brings us here. Wc 
have groat reasons for doubting it ; numerous 
members of the military committee declare to us 
that these pretended Prussians were four French 
emigrants . . . Well, gentlemen, when that shall 
be . . . Sir, that will entirely ohango the state of 
the affair, and without being in baste to approve 
the conduct of these battalions, although they may 
be perfectly innocent ; there are circumstances 
which have induced this masaaere, which it behoves 
us to know; again, letters from the army declare 
that these emigrants have been discovered to be 
spies sent by the enemy, and lliat they themselves 
were in mutiny against the national guards. Ho_w 
is this, sir, do you then approve of insubordi- 
nation by soldiers ? . . . No, sir, 1 by no means 
approve of insubordination by soldiers; buti abhor 
the tyranny of commandera : I have strong grounds 
for believing tliat this same is a mere machination 
of Duchaseau against the patriot battalions, aud the 
way in which you have treated them is revolt- 
ing. Mr. Marat, you are too sharp, and I can- 
not enter into any explanation with you.’ At tliis 
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pointj Duinouviez finding liimsalf hard pressed, 
freed himself from liis awkward bituation by leaving 
ua : my two colleagues however followed him, and 
ill the conversation they had with him, he confined 
hiineclf to saying that he had sent the papers to the 
tuinister. During their interview I perceived my- 
self BuiTounded by all Dumouriez^a aida-de-camp 
as well as by the officers of the Parisian guard. 
Santerre did his best to conciliate me; he spoke to 
me as to the necessity there was that subordination 
should bo maintained in the military, ‘ I know 
that as well as you/ I answered; ‘ but I am quite 
disgusted at the manner in which the soldiers of the 
country are treated. I atill have at heart the mas- 
sacres of Nancy and the Champ*de-Mars.’ Her© 
some of Dumouriez’s alds-de-c*amp began to de- 
claim against tho agitators. ‘ Cease these idle de- 
clamations/ I then, cried; ‘the only agitator's in our 
armies are the infamous ofiicerSj their spies and 
their perfidious courtesans, that we are so foolish 
as to leave at the head of oiir troops/ What I said 
was pointed at Moreton, Chahrillant, and at Bour- 
doiu, of whom one was an old court servant, aad 
the other a spy of Lafayette’s, 

“I was indignant at all I had heard, Mid of 
every fresh atrocity exhibited in the odious conduct 
of our gGucrals. Not being able to stay longer, I 
(luitted the party, and saw with astonishment mthe 
ueiglibouring room, tho doors of which were open, 
a great miuiy liveried servants of Dumouricz with 
naked swords. I do not know what could have 
been the object of this ridiculoiifl farce: if it liad 
boon done with the idea of intimidating me, it must 
be admitted that Dumouriez’s footmen have great 
notions of Jiburty. Have patience, good sirs, wo 
shall teach you what liberty is. In the mean time, 
believe 'that your master has a far greater dread 
of the tip of my pen, than I have for the broad- 
swords of hifl German bandits 

Note SI. Page 203, col. 2. 

Amongst the most cool and impartial spirits of 
the revolution, must be named Petion. No one 
has BO judiciouaiy commented upon the two par- 
I ties that divided the convention. His natural love 
of justice was so well known, that both sides con- 
sented to be bound by his decision. The accusa- 
tious that took place from tho opening of tho 
assembly caused great dissensions among the 
jacobms. Fabre d’Eglantine proposed their being 
referred to Pdtion’a judgment. The following is 
the mode in which he expressed himself, 

(Sitting of the 29th October j 1792 .) 

There is another measure that I consider of use, 
and which will produce a greater effect; in almost 
every instance, when a vast intrigue is in concoc- 
tion, it has wanted the assistance of a greater 
power; it has therefore to make every exertion to 
obtain a great personal influence. If there existed 
a man who had observed every thing, and fairly 
appreciated the merits of either pfirfcy, yon would 
never hesitate to declare that this man, friend to 
truth, ought to make them known. "Well, 1 pro- 
pose that you invite this man, a member of your 
own club, to give hia judgment upon tho crimes 
that are imputed to the patriots; and charge hia 
virtuous disposition to enunciate his conclusions 
from all that he has seen; this man, then, is 
Potion. Whatever allowance that the man may 


make for his friends, I venture to say that the in- 
triguers have not corrupted Petioii; he is always 
pure, he is always sincere; I say it here, I often go 
to the convention to speak to him at troubled 
periods, and though he does not tell me that he 
groans, I see that he groans in spirit; this morn- 
ing lie wanted to ascend the tribune. He could not 
refuse to write what he thought, and we bliall see 
that in spite of what I get out of him by this 
means, the intriguers can make him change his 
mind. Mind this, citizens, that this course will of 
itself prove that all youwant is truth; it is a token 
of respect that you will pay to tho virtue of a 
good patriot, with this additional motive, that the 
Je&ders are so wrapped up in the idea of hia inte- 
grity as to be something. I require the motion to 
be put to the vote” (cheers), 

‘^Legendre, The blpw was ready to fall, that is 
clear enough ; the circulation of Brissf^t’s speech, 
the home secretary’s report, the speech of Louvet 
in luspoelict, all shows that he had made up his 
mind definitively as to what he should do. Jlris- 
sot’s speech upon the question, coiitaiuB all 

that Louvftfc has said : Roland’s report was only 
made for the purpose of giving Louvet an oppor- 
tunity of spealtiug. I approve of Fahre’s motion : 
tho convention will give Robespierre priority of 
motion on Monday: I nsic tliat flie club suspend its 
opinion till then; it is impossible that virtue should 
be trampled ujjoii by malice in a free country, 

“After this quotation, I think I ought to set before 
the reader the piece that Pdtion wrote, in reference 
to the dispute betweeu Louvet and Robespierre; this, 
with the citations from Gai’at, is one which reflects 
the greatest light upon the character and behaviour 
of the men of that day, and are those that history 
ought to preserve as being the most^ capable of 
diffusing correct ideas ns to this period. 

“ Citizens ! I had mode up my mind to maintain 
perfect silence with regard to the events that have 
taken place since the lOtli of August ; I was in- 
duced to adopt this reserved line of conduct from a 
sense of delicacy, and from a desire to serve the 
public. 

“ But it is impossible to remain silent .any longer; 
from all sides my testimony is called for ; i am 
urged by every one to deliver my opinion, and I 
shall candidly declare ail that is come under my 
knowledge concerning individuaJs, and what I think 
of the present state of our affairs. 

“ I have been a close observer of the scenes of 
the revolution ; I have seen cabala, intrigaea, and 
fearful struggles between tyranny and liberty, be- 
tween vice and virtue. 

“When the passions of men appear without dis- 
guisG, — when the seci'efc springs which have di- 
rected the most important operations are made 
manifest, — when events are traced clearly to their 
caiaes, — when all the perils which, liberty has en- 
countered are recollected, and when vve look down 
into that abyss of corruption which threatened 
every moment to ingulf us, we may well ask our- 
selves vKith astonishment, by what train of wonder- 
ful circumstances we have made so rapid a pro- 
gress in the cause in which we engaged. 

“ Revolutions should be seen from a distance ; 
through the vista of ages their stains are not per- 
ceptible ; posterity only considers their results ; 
our grandsons will look back upon us as great men: 
may they be better than we are ] 
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“I fthiill pans over all cvcnla ^\'luch \vore an- 
terior to that day ever ineinorablo fur the clevatiim 
of liberty on the ruiiia of tyr;niny, and which con- 
verted a monarchy into a republic. 

“ Tho men who lUlributG to thcnisolvcs the g^lory 
of that day, arc tboae to n’hom it leiist belongs ; it 
is due to tlioao wlio prc])arGd the way for it; to 
the imperative noecssity which made it inevitable; 
to the brave confedcrales, and those who coiiccVtcd 
long before the piaii of the insiiiTection, to the 
f/cc7pi’i^, to iho tittG}ary genius whioh iina pi'o-’ 
sided over the dcstiiues clf France since the first 
assembling of its representatives 1 

It must, however, he confessed that, at one 
moment, its success was dubious ; and those who 
are truly infomed of the details of this day, know 
nho were the intrepid defenders of their country, 
ho dispossessed the Swiss and other satellites of 
despotism of the field of battle, and who were 
those who rallied our citizen phalanxes when they 
wavered. 

“The events of this day would nevertheless 
have equally takon pluco without that concourse of 
the emissaries of several soctione, who met to- 
gether at the house of the commune : the mem- 
bers of tho ancient mmiicipality, who had not 
separated during the night, were iu sitting at half 
past nine o’clock in tho morning. 

“Yet those omissiirics, it must bo granted, en- 
tered into a bold measure, by investing themselves 
with all the mniru'ipal power, and putting tlicnmclvcB 
iu the place uf tho couneil-goncral, whose coiTup- 
tion and wcakncfcja tlujy feared, and thus exposing 
thomselves to tho greatest daugora, should the in- 
surrection have proved unsuccessful, 

“ If the emisaavies had had tho wisdom to lay 
down their authority afterwards, uiid return to the 
rank of simple citizens after the noble action they 
had performed, they would luivo acquired great 
honour j but they could not resist the atti'actions 
of power, and the lust of dominion overpowered 

“In the first intoxication of conquest, and 
liljerty, and after so violent n commotion, it was 
impossible that order and tranquillity should be in- 
stantly restored ; it was unjubt to expect it ; the 
reproaches, therefore, which have been addressed 
to the coiincil-goneral of the commune were per- 
fectly uncalled for, and sprung from ignorance of 
their position j but the emissaries then began to 
merit censure, when they prolonged the insurrec- 
tion beyond its necessary term, 

“The national assembly had pronounced their 
will ; they bad acted greatly; they passed decrees 
which saved the nation ; they liad suspended the 
king I they had elTaced the line of demarcation 
which separated the citizens into two classes, and 
had convoked the convention ! The royalist party 
was down. All should, therefore, have rallied 
round the assembly, — have fortified it by public 
opinion, and have imparted confidence to its mem- 
bers ; both duty and policy pointed out this line of 
conduct. 

“But the commune preferred setting up as a 
rival to the assembly ; she entered into a struggle 
which only served to throw disgrace upon all 
which had happened, and represented the assem- 
bly as acting mider the imperious yoke of neces- 
sity ; she obeyed or resisted its decrees, according 
. as they favoured or tliworted her views ; she Laid 


her rcprnscntatioiia l)L'f()ro tlio lugislaturo in a 
doiiihicoring and irrUatiiig iminner ; flho affected 
power, and knew neither liow to enjoy her Iri- 
liinplis, nor to iiroeuro pardon for her uRurpatiniis. 

“ The meinbera of this eonninine fuiccecded in 
porfluading some, that whilst the revolution lasted 
all power ahonld return to its first source,— that 
the national nssomhly was destitute of any decisive 
character, — that its existence was precarious, and 
that the asacniblies of tho commune wore alone 
possessed oF potency and iogaiity. 

“Toothers it was insinuated that the leading 
men in tlio national assembly harboui*ed perfidious 
projects, and designed to overthrow liberty, and 
deliver up the republic into the hands of foreign 
powers. 

“ By these persuasions, many members of the 
council believed themselves in the exercise of a 
legitimate right when they usurped authority, 
thought they were resisting oppression when they 
opposed the law, and considered themselves acting 
as good republicans when they failed in all the 
duties of a citizen ; yet in the midst of all this an- 
archy, the commune, from time to time, took salu- 
tary measures. 

“ I had been continued in my office, but it was 
no more than a vain title ; I sought in vain to 
fulfil its functions ; they woro divided among 
many, and ©very one exercised them at his plea- 
sure. 

“I resorted to tlio council; I was dismayed by 
the disorder whicli reigned in this aMHcinbly, and 
especially by tho 8i)irit which seemed to prevail 
there; it was no longer an adminiatrativo body de- 
liberating on tho affairs of tho coiniuune, but a 
political assembly, invested with full powers, dis- 
cussing the interests of tho state, exainiiiiiig tho 
laws already in existence, and proiiuilgating new 
ones. Then I heard of eonapiracios against the 
public liberty; citizens were accused, summoned 
to the bar, heard iu their defence, summarily 
sentenced, aegnittod, or retained prisoners; aJJ 
ordinary regulations were dispensed witli ; the 
heat and hurry by which all thingB were pre- 
cipitated along rendered every attempt at restraint 
impossible; all deliberations were carried on with 
precipitation and enthusiasm; they siicceoded each 
other with terrifying rapidity; day and night, with- 
out any intermission, the council were always in 
sitting. 

“I was unwilling that ray name should be at- 
tached to these multitude of irregular acts, so con- 
trary to my principles. 

“ 1 felt that it would be prudent not to approve 
of them, nor give them my couut^snance by my 
presence. Those who feared to see me in the 
council, those whom my presence displeased, were 
willing, DQvertheleaa, that the people, whose con- 
fideiKxa I preserved, should believe that I presided 
over their operations, and that nothing was done 
without my consent ; my reserve,’, therefore, in- 
creased their dislike, but they dai-ed not show it 
too openly, fearing to alienate the people, whose 
favour they courted. - 

“ I appeared rarely among them, and the con- 
duct I observed in this delicate position, between 
the ancient municipality, who complained of their 
dismissal, and the new one who pretended that they 
were legally instituted, was not unsorviReable in 
restoring public tranquillity ; for if I had pro- 
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noiincerl an 0 [iiniou for nr against eitiior party, it 
would have iiruilucccl a rupture which might have 
been attonded with the moat fatal consequeneca. 

Tho admiiiiatratioii was neglected ; the mayor 
was no longer a centre of unit}' ; eveiy hold of 
authority slipped from between my fingers, all 
power was divided among a multitude of competi- 
tors ; every thing was left without superinteud- 
eucc; and all means of repression failed. 

RobespitiiTo then took tho ascendant in the 
council, and considering the situation of affaii’s, 
and the cast of his disposition, it would have been 
surprising if he had not. I heard him make a 
speech which saddened my heart : the question 
referred to tho decree by which the barriei's were 
ordered to be opened, and on this subject he de- 
claimed in the most animated manner; he perceived 
nothing but precipices under bis feet, and snares 
laid on every side for liberty ; he pointed out the 
supposed conspirators; he addressed himself to the 
populace, heated their imaginations, and wrought 
profoundly on the passions of those who heard ' 
him. 

I replied to this speech, with the intention of 
tranquillizing those whom lie had thrown into 
agitation, of diasipatiug his dark auspicious, and 
bringing buck the atteuUou of tUo assembly to tho 
subject before thorn, 

“ Robc&picrro and his partisans drew the com- 
njuno into incousiderate measuros, and ui’ged them 
to extremitioB. 

But I did not on this account suspoct his in- 
toutions j I blamed his head more than his heart ; 
but the possible couaeqiiciicos of his gloomy appro- 
• hensions gave !ne groat alarm. 

Tho galleries of tho council daily echoed with 
tlie moat violent propositions ; its members could 
no longer persuade themselves that they were 
inagiatratca charged to watch over the execution 
of tho laws and the maintenance of order; they 
regarded themselves as forming a I’evolutionary 
association. 

“ The assemblies of the sections were actuated 
by the same influence, and communicated it in 
their turn to others, so that, in a short time, all 
Paris was in a state of fermentation. 

‘‘ The committee of superintendence filled tho 
gaols with prisoners, and it cannot be denied that 
if many of these imprisonments were just and 
necessary, some were ordered on very slight 
grounds. But tho blame of this is less to be laid 
ou the leading men of the commune thau their 
agents; the police was badly constituted; one man 
among others, whose very name makes nil peace- 
able citizens shudder, seemed to direct all its mea- 
sures; assiduous in all conferences, he mingled in 
all affairs; he harangued and commanded as a 
master; I complained loudly of this to the com- 
mune, and expressed my opinion in these words; 
Marat is either the most wsensate or the most moked 
of meiu I hfive never since alluded to him. 

“ Justice delayed to pronounce the fate of the 
prisoners, and tiie prisons became thronged to 
excess. One section sent a deputation to the 
council of the commune on the 23rd of August, 
and declared formally, that the citizens, weary and 
indignant a t die dilatoriness of justice, had deter- 
mined to force open the gates of the gaols, and 
sacrifice to their vengeaiicfi the criminals who 
were confined there. This petition, which was 


drawn up in the most frantic style, received no 
censure, and was even applauded. 

“ On the 26th, from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred citizens, in arms, quitted Paris to carry 
the state prisoners who were detained at Orleans, 
and confiiio them elsewhere. 

“On the 27 th, the national assembly called 
upon the department of Paris to furnish thirty 
thousand men to be despatched instantly to the 
frontiers; this decree gave rise to a new idea 
among the peoplo, which concurred with those 
already excited. ' 

“On the 31&t, the acquittal of Moiitmorin roused 
the indignation of the populace; tho report spread 
that he had been saved hy the perfidy of a mes- 
senger of the king’s, who had led the jury into 
error. 

“At the same time, tho clhcovevy of a plot, re- 
vealed by a criminal, was published; this plot liad 
for its object the escape of all the prisoners, who 
were then to spread through tho city, commit 
every kind of excess, and, finally, carry off the 
king. 

“The public agitation was now at its height. 
Tho commune, to exuito tho zeal of the citizens, 
had resolved to assemblo them togetliov,in luilitavy 
array, at the Champ-de-Miits. 

“Finally, tho 2nd of Sopteniher arrlvod; tho 
alarum gnus were fired; the tocsin sounded. Oh, 
day of mourning 1 On this signal, tlie people as- 
sembled, rushed into the prisons, and slew and 
aasa-ssmatod 1 Manuel, and many deputies of the 
national assomhly resorted to these scenes of car- 
nage; their cflorta were ineffectual; victims were 
slaughtered, even in their arms 1 Alas ! I was en- 
joying a false security; I was ignorant of these 
massacres, for 1 liad not lately mixed much in 
public business. Finally, I was informed of them, 

— but how 1 in a vague, indirect, and partial man- 
ner; it was added, at the same time, that all was 
then over. The most heart-rending details after- 
wards came to my knowledge ; hut I was convinced 
that these horrors wonld not be again repeated. 
Nevertheless they continued. I made urgent ap- 
plications to the commandant; I retjuired him to 
protect the prisons by an armed force. At first be 
made me no reply. 1 applied again. He than told 
me that he had given orders. Tueso orders did not 
appear to be executed ; the massacres continued, 

I went to the council of the commune; I Inistcned 
to the ‘ Hotel de la Force,’ with many of my col- 
leagues. The citizens, apparently peaceably dis- 
posed, obstructed the street which led to this prison; 
a very weal; guard was posted at its gates. I en- 
tered. No, never can the speotaola I there wnt- 
ncssod be effaced from niy heart ; I saw three 
municipal officers hanging in their scarfs; I saw 
two men quietly seated at a table, the prison ragia- 
ters open before them, and calling over the names 
of the prisoners; others inteirogated them; others 
acted us jurymen and judges; about a dozen exe- 
cutioners, their naked arms covered witli Wood . , 
some with clubs, oSiers with sabres and cutlaaaea, , 
executed instant sentence on the wretched victims; 
the citizens waited impatiently without, receiving 
with mournful sitenee the sentences of death, and 
, with exclamations of joy those of acquittal. 

“ Both the judges and executioner's seemed to 
enjoy the same security as if they had heen called 
upon by the law to exeroiso these functions. They 
3 N 
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IxiiiHti'il of their justice, of tlioiv iittontiim to tlis- 
tinouiali lliu iiiiiocciit from the gnill.v, of tho aer- 
vicea tliey iiail ri'iiileroil to the i'eimi)lic, ond they 
diimaiidi'd, — can it lie i)plievod ! — they denmmlod 
payment for their time aponl in tlieao hiiteheriea I 
I wasroally contuiimled at tlioir audacity 1 
“ I addressed thorn in tins austeru lanjiuj^e of 
tho law. I exproESod tlio deep indignaliou wliich 
I felt. I made them go out hoforo mo. Bat 
scarcely had [ deiiarted, when they returned to 
thoir work. I again drova thorn out. But during 
the iiiglit they cuiiiplefjd their horrible but- 
ehorioB. 

“’Were these .assassins commanded or dircctod 
by other men 1 I have had several lists of names 
in my posaesslon, I have roooivecl reports, I have 
oollooted some facts, hut if I liad to pronounce my 
opinion as a judge, I could not s.ay of any one, Be- 
hold the instigalor. 

“ I think, however, that these crimes would not 
luivc had such a free course, and that they might 
have been aiTcstcd, if those who possessed the 
means of putting n stop to tliem, had beheld them 
with horror; but, I must s.ay, for it i.s tho truth, 
that many public men, many defondora of their 
country, believed Ihoso disastrous and dislionouring 
scenes uccbssmj te free the nation from dangerous 
clinraoters, and strike terror into tlio he.arts of tlio 
coiiapiralors; tliey heliovod tliat crimes odious to 
luurality were necessary to policy. 

“ This idea relaxed the oiiergioa of thosa to whom 
tho law bins confided the maintenance of public 
order, to whom it has oominittod tho dofonoo of 
persons and property. 

“ It is easy tu ooiiooivo how tho 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
nnd fith of Soptembor have boon connected with the 
immortal day of the 10th of August, and how tho 
scenes of the former have been ropresontod as tho 
natural consequences of those of the latter; but, 
for my own part, I cannot confound glory with 
infamy, nor consent to di.shononr tho 10th of 
August by imputing to it the crimes of Septem- 
ber. 

“ The committee of superintendence issued on 
tile 4th, wliilst the mussacros still continued, an 
. order of arrest against Roland. D.xnton being in- 
formed of it, hastened, witli Robespierre, to the 
mayoralty; he expressed the warmest indignation 
.against tliis arbitrary act of madness, which would 
have ruined, not Roland, but tliose from whom it 
proceeded. On his representations, it was re- 
ctilled. 

“ I had .an animated explanation with Robes- 
pierre. I reproached him, to ids face, in terms 
whicli frionddiip wonld liave softened in his ab- 
sence ; I said to him; ‘Robespierre, you .are the 
cause of much evil. Your denunciations, your 
.al.ai'ins, your hatreds, and your auspieions, throw 
the people into a ferment. But explain yourself; 
liavo you facts, have you proofs ? I myself con- 
tend with you ; I love only truth ; I am only at 
the establishment of liberty.’ 

“‘You allow yourself to be prejudiced. You 
allow yourself to be imposed upon,’ replied lie, 
‘ you are set against me ; you see my enemies daily, 
you see Briasot and his party.’ 

“ ‘ You deceive yourself, Robespierre, no one is 
more free from prejudices th.an myself. I judge 
of men and thinga with tho utmost impartiality.’ 

“ ‘ It is true I see Brlssot, but it is rarely ; you 


do not know biin, but I liave kimivn biin from iiis 
cliihlhood. [ Iinvo wen him at iniimcMta wlieii he 
has been perfectly free friim reserve, and has dis- 
eevei'cd his heart to me in all tlie eoufidonce of 
friendship. I know his di.siuterc’stediicsa, I know 
his pi-iiiciples, and I iirotosl, lo yon thoy are pure, 
‘riiohc wiio make Inm tho lu'ad of .1 I'arty, have a 
most incei’reet idea of his clnir.actc'r ; ho is en- 
lightened, and talented, hut lie lias neither tliat 
reserve, nor that dissimulation, nor iluat power of 
captivation, nor ih.at motliodical mind wliieh .are 
neecss,ary for the leader of a party, and wliat will 
astonish you more is, that, far from being .able to 
lead others, ho is very easily led hnnaelf.’ 

“ RohcspleiTe insisted on tho trutli of his sus- 
picions, hut confined himself to generalities. ‘ For 
ne.aven’s sake,’ said I, ‘ explain yourself. Tell me 
frankly all that is upon your heart, all that you 
know.’ 

“ ‘'Well !’ rejdied he, ‘1 believe that Brissot be- 
longs to Brunswick !’ 

“ ‘ How deeply you are in error,’ cried I ; ‘ this 
is really madness. How does your imagination 
mi3le,ad you 1 Would not Brunswick be tho first 
to take his hcadl Brissot is not Renseloss enough 
to doubt it. Wliicli of UR can seriously capitulate 
now 1 which of W hast not our life at stake'. Let 
us b.anish these groundless BUB]noinns !’ 

“ I return to tliose events of which I have eu- 
dc.avoured to give a slight skutcli. Tlicso events, 
and a few of tliuso which preceded tho celohrnted 
day of the lOtli of Angnst, and the ooenrreneo of 
many facts and ciroumstances, about tho same 
time, have given rise to an opinion that some 
intriguing characters aimed, by tliose moans, at 
' possessing thoinselvos of the physical force of tho 
people, and of thus seizing on aiisnlulu nuthnrUy ; 
Rnhespierro has been openly pointed out; his 
connexions have been scrutinized, Ins conduct 
minutely examined ; the expri'seions which have 
esca|)ed from liis friends have been c.aught up, 
nnd it has been concluded that iie entertains the 
insensate .ambition of making himself dictator of 
his country. 

“ But the character of Uoho.splevro satisfactorily 
explains all his actions. Ho lire.athes in an atmo- 
sphere of gloom and suspicion ; he perceives, on 
' all sides, plots, treasons, and precipices; his bilious 
temperament, and splenetio imagination, present 
every object to liim in dark colours ; imperious in 
Ills opinion, perversely attached to his own ideas, 
impatient of conti'iidiotion, never aeknowledging 
his errors, or pardoning the wounds inflicted on 
his self-love, accusing others on the slightest 
grounds, worried by doubts, believing himself the 
object of uiuvers.al attention, considering himself 
persecuted, devoured by egotism, a stranger to all 
prudential motives, by which he often injures the 
causes he defends, aiming, above all things,' at tlie 
favour of the people, courting tliern incessantly, 
and valuing, beyond price, tlioir .affection and ap- 
plause ; these are the causes which have made him 
suspected of aspiring to the dictatorial power. 

“For my own part, I cannot persuade myself 
that this hnaginatlou has ever entered into his 
thoughts, has ever been the object of his desires, 
or the aim of liis ambition. 

“ Nevertheless, it is certain that he is singul.trly 
attached to this idea, that he ceases not to call for a 
dictatorship, which he represents as the only thing 
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wliich p:iii h/iv« us from tlio anoreliy of wliicli ho 
himself is ii \)fimo c:vuse. Ilut for whom docs he 
Boliolt this tyrmiiiicjil iiower i You \vould never 
believe if ; you know nut to wliEit a jiitcii of extra- 
vatj;iiiiee Ins delirious vanity carries him. Ho 
scilicits it f(]i’ Mar.al ; for a being, who, if hia folly 
was not .siu'iiitsscd hy Ilia ferocity, would be the 
most I’iiliciiloiia object on the cartli ; but nature 
aoeiua to have set upon him a seal of reprobation.” 

Note 52. Page 228, col. 1. 

Amongst tho most curious opinions expressed 
with regard to Marat and Robespierre, we must 
not omit that which was uttered hy the Jacohiu 
club oil the sitting of Sunday, the 23rd December, 
1792. I know nothing that can better delineate 
the spirit and tlie bias of tho moment, than the 
discussion which arose upon the character of these 
two iiersouagcs, The fallowing is an extract : — 

“ Dcsiioiix reads tlio correspondence. A letter 
from one club, whoso name has escaped us, gave 
rise to a great discussion well calculated to cause 
importanl redcctions. This olid) declares to tho 
parent society that it is unalterably attached to 
the principh'.s of the jiicohins : it observes that it 
docs not suffer itself to he blinded by the caluin- 
idoa so profusely uttcrod agahist Marat and Rohes- 
piorro, and that it proaerves its oiitiro esteem 
ami veneration fur tluisu two incorruptible friends 
of the people. 

“ 'i'luB letter lias boon loudly applauded, but it 
has buiin followed by a dlscubsion, which Brissot 
ami Goraas, wlio are assuredly prophets, bad an- 
nouneeil the pvecoding day. 

“ Jidbeii. It is very surprising that tho names 
of Marat and llohespierro are always iudiscrimi- 
nalely used. How muoliuiusl the public mind have 
been eorniptod in tho departwenta, since no dis- 
tinction is made between tlioso two defenders of 
the people ! They both possess rare virtues, ’tis 
true ; Marat is a patriot, he has estimable quali- 
tie.s, I admit, hut how different he is from Robes- 
pierre. Tho latter is discreet, moderate iii ids 
measures ; while ilarat is exaggerated, and does 
not possess that disoretioii whioli is so charac- 
torialic of Robespiierre. It is not enough to be a 
mere patriot ■, we must, if wc wish to he of real 
service to tlio people, he reserved in carrying 
out our measures, and Robespierre far excels 
Marat in the mode iu wliicli lie carries out his de- 
signs. 

“ Itis iiigli time, citizens, to pluck away tlie veil- 
that conceals tlie truth from the eyes of tlie depart- | 
ineiits ; it is indeed time that they should he 
tauglitto nialte some distiuction between Robes- 
pierre and Marat. Lot us write to the corre- 
spiinding societies wliat we really think of these 
two citizens; for, I must avow it, I am a great par- 
tisan for Robespierre, (Groant from the galleries, 
and from a party in th hall), 

“ Bourdon, We ought long since to have plainly 
stated to tlio coiTesponcling societies our opinion of 
Marat. How could Marat and Robespierre bo 
ever confounded! Robespierre is a man truly vir- 
tuous, against wliom no censure can be made from 
the CDUimenoement of tlio revolution; Robespierre 
is temperate iu his measures, whereas Marat is an 
intemperate writer, who does considerable mis- 
chief to tile jacobins {murmurs) ; and moreover, 


it i.s cpiitc as well to oljscrve, lias dune us inucli 
harm at the u,iti»nal ooiueutioii. 

‘'Tlie deputies conceive tliat we are p.artisans 
of Marat; tliey cal] ns Matatists ; if tliey perceive 
that we know liow to appreciate Marat, theu you 
will see tbo deputies come nearer the Mountain 
wliere we sit, jouwill si-c Liiem come into the bddy 
of this society, you will ffiid tlio corresponding 
soctetic,s return from tlieir waiidering.s, and rally 
tbeniselves once more aromnl tlio cradle of liberty. 
If Marat be a patriot, be ongiit to acquiesce in the 
motion I am about to make. Marat uuglit to sa- 
crifice himself to tlie cause of liberty. I require 
that his nitme be erased from tlio list of the 
mombers of this club. — This motion called forth 
some few cheors, violent marks of displeasure 
from one party in tho hall, and agreat disturbance 
ill the galleries. 

“ It will he recolleolod that eight days previous 
to this novel seeiie, Marat had been covered with 
applause in the club ; the people of the galleries 
who had not Inst their memory remembered it 
well ; they could not ho brought to believe 
that such a quick change had taken place in 
public 0 )iinion, and as the moral instinct of the 
people is invariably correct, they were highly in- 
dignant .at Bourilon’s motion ; tho people rose in 
detcuco of tlioir virtuous friend ; the people had 
not believed that in eight days Marat ooiild have 
forfeited the esteem of tho society, fur although it 
has been said that ingratitude was a virtue in re- 
publics, it will take some trouble to familiarize the 
I'T-cncb people with that description of virtue. 

“ The union of tho names of Marat and Eobes- 
pierre presented no revolting association to the 
people ; their ears bad been for some time now ac- 
customed to see them joined iu oorresponJeuce ; 
and after having several times seen the club indig- 
nant when the clubs of other departments re- 
quested the erasure of Marat’s name, they did not 
think that tliey ought ou this oecasiou support 
Bourdon’s motion. 

“A citizen belonging to a corresponding club 
has observed to tlio present society how practically 
dangerous it is to join the names of Marat and 
Robespierre together. ‘In the departmoats,’ said 
he, ‘a great dlstiuotion is made between Marat 
and Robespierre, and one is surprised to sea tlie 
present society silent upon the subject of the dif- 
fereiiees existing between these two patriots. I 
propose to the society, after having declared what 
is to be done with Marat, to discontinue the use 
of the term afiiliation, (this word ought not to be 
named iu a republic,) but to employ the word fra- 
temization.’ 

“Bufourny, I oppose the motion to erase Ma- 
rat’s name from the list of this society. (Laud 
cheering.) I shall not wrangle upon the difference 
that exists between Marat and Robespierre. 
These two writers, who resemble e.icii other 
in their patriotism, yet oxbibit remarkably dif- 
ferent traits of charaoter; they have both of 
them served the cause of the people, but by very 
differeul means. Robespierre has defended the 
ti'ue principles of action with suitable method, 
firmness, and wisdom ; Marat, on tlie other hand, 
has not uiifreguently overstepped the limits of 
sound reason and diaoretioii. Reverthelcss, in 
admitting the difference that does exist between 
Marat and Robespierre, 1 am by no means iu 
I 3 N 3 
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favoiiv of tlio motion fov ora«ing Iuh nmno : one 
nujfUtlm jufit \vith<uib bcin^ uui^nitoful to Marnt. 
Mamfc lias? been liiglily servieenblc to ns, ho has 
Hervcil the revolution (‘ourageonHly, {Loud cheer- 
imj from the club and the galleries.) I6 would bo 
ail act of ingratifcuclo to cruae hia iiamo from the 
list. yes, fnm all skies.) Marat has been 

an imlispeiiaablo person] in rovolulions there must 
be auch strong-mliulccl ineiij capable of eoiicilint- 
ing all aorta and conditions, and Marat is one of 
those rcmarhahle men who are mdispcnaably no- 
cessmy to overthrow defpotiam. T conclude by 
moving} that the motion of Bourdon be rejected, 
and that wc content ourselves with writing to the 
corresponding societies, apprising them of the ' 
distinction that we mahe between Mamt and 
Robespierre. 

" The soeioty resolves that she will no longer 
use the tei’in affiliation, considering it as injuria 
ous to republican equality ; the society, tbereforo, 
substitutes the word fraterniciatiun. The society 
lastly resolves that the name of Marat shall not be 
erased from the list of its members, but a circular 
letter bball bo sent to all the societies which onj(jy 
the riglits of fraternization, in which shall bo 
o.xpi''G'3''jly defined tJie points, resemblances, dissinii- 
; laritiea, couformitica, and coniravictics which exist 
between Marat and Robespierre : so that all those 
who fraternize with the jacobins may bo able to do- 
dare tbemsolvos with precision upon those two dc- 
feudevB of the people, and that they may ha at last 
enabled to diaunito two iiamca, that it lias boon er- 
miDoiisly eoncrivod ouglit to have etornalJy asso- 
ciated with each other. 

Kote 53. Page 240, col. 1. 

The following U another extract from tlio Mc^ 
tJtoirs of&arali not less curious than the preceding : 
it is considered the best portrait that has ever been 
drawn of Robospiervo, and the suspiclonB which 
were his torinciUors. The following is a coiivcrsa- 
tiou, 

** As soon as Robespierre understood that I was 
about to speak to him of the quarrels of the con- 
vention, be exclaimed, ^ All the deputies of the Gi- 
ronde, Brissot, Louvet, and Barbai‘oux, are all 
CDuuter-revolutiouista .and conspirators 1’ I could 
not help laughing at this exclamation, nud this 
laugh hurt him extremely. ‘ Y ou wove always the 
same,’ lie replied; Mn the constituent assembly 
you were disposed to believe that the aristocrats 
were attached to the revolution; but I have not 
always been tlio same. In the constituent assem- 
bly I believed there were some nobles who wore 
not aristocrats; I thought so of many, and .you 
} ourself still tbink so of a few. I believed, also, 
that we might have made some conversions among 
the real aristocrats, if, of the two means which were 
at our disposal, reason and force, we had more fre- 
quently employed roason, in which we had the ex- 
clusive advantage, whereas the tyrants might have 
used force. Believe me: lot us forget those dangers 
>\bich we have overcome; they have no connexion 
with those which at present threaten us. War was 
carried on tlien between the friends and the ene- 
mies of liberty; but, at present, it is waged between 
tlxe friBudB of the republic. If an oecaaiou should 
present itself, J shall tell Louvet that be is entirely 
mistaken in thinking you a royalist; but I must tell 
also, that Louvet is no moi'e a royalist than 


youvsolf. You roMoinblo, in ynur quarrola, the 
MoUiniHU ami Jauseuists, wlumo wlmUi dispute 
turned upon tlio iminuor in wliich divine grace 
operatrs in the fioiil, and who vooiprm'nlly accuscil 
each oihur of not Iiclioving in God. if they arc’ not 
royalists, why wore they ho anxious to bjivo the life 
of the Vmg t It appeava that yon, also, aro for 
pardon and clomeiicy . , . What hignilics it on 
what principles the de.ath of the tyrant was just 
and necessary; your Girondintb, your Brisaotiiub, 
your appcalci^ to the people, opposed it. They 
wish to leave to tyranny all the means of re-ei-eet- 
ing itself. I do nob know that the intention of the 
appealers to the gieopU u’as to spare the life of Cnjiet: 
an appeal to the people always appeared to me hu- 
pruclmt and dangerous; hut I can well conceive 
how those who voted for it might believe that the 
life of the prisoner Capet would bo more aervieeable 
to tlie republic than his death ; I c/tn well conceive 
that they thought this appeal would bo doing ho- 
nour to the nation in the eyes of the whole world, 
by affording it an opportunity of exercising a great 
act of generosity by an act of sovei’oignty. Tliis is 
sui’cly putting fine constnictions ou a measure you 
disapproved of in fa\our of incu who aro conspiring 
on all sides. Wliero tijoii aro tliey conspnhig ? 
Every where. In Rarib, thvovighoub France, iiud I 
throughout Europe. In RariH, Gensonnd is carry- 
ing on couBpiracioB in the faubourg St. Antoine, 
going from shop to shop and j-iersuadiiig tlio 
trivdcapooplo that wc patriots wish to plmuler tludr 
goods; tho Giroiido have long since fornuMl a de- 
sign of separating thomflclvcs from Fj-aiii'C, and 
uuiting thomsolvca to England, and their ebiefu 
theinaelvca arc the authors of this project, which 
they aro delormined to oxocnto, whatever may bo 
tlic price; Gensonnd docs not conceal it; ho de- 
clares aloud that they aro not tbo roprehontatives 
of tho nation, but tho plonijjotentiaries of tho 
Gironde, Brisbot carries ou his conspiracios by 
means of his journal, whieli is a tocsin of civil war; 
it is known that lie wont to EugUiiici, and the rea- 
son wliy ho went ia also known; wo aro not igno- 
rant of his intimate cuiinexioii with the minibter for 
foreign affairs; with that Lebrun, who is the crea- 
ture of the house of Austria: the moat iiitimaLe 
friend of Brissot is Claviero, and Claviere conspires 
wherever he breathes; Rabaiul, a traitor, both as a 
Protestant and a philosopher, cannot conceal from 
ua Ilia coiTospondonce with that traitor and courtier 
Montesquiou; for the last six months they have 
both been endeavouring to open Savoy and France 
to the Piedmontese; Servaii lias been nominated 
general of the army of the Pyi^encea to deliver up 
tlio keys of Franco to the Spaniards; and, finally, 
behold Dmnouriez, who uo longer menaces Hol- 
land, but Paris; and when that quack of a hero was 
here, where I tins/icd to haw him arresiedi it was not 
with the Mountahif but at the houses of the Giron- 
dists that he dined every day : three or four times 
at my house, for instance. I am weary of the revo- 
lution: I am ill : the country never was in greater 
danger, and T doubt how all will end. Well ! do 
you feel inclined to laugh now; do you still believe 
these Girondists honest men and good republicans V 
No, I am no longer inclined to laugh, but I can 
vestram my tears, when 1 see the legisla- 
tors of my country a prey to such unfounded siispi- 
cioiis. I am sure that nothing which you euspqct | 
is ti'ue; but I am sure, also, that your sufipicions 
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tlieniaelvoB lu'O rcnlly anti deeply dangermis; nearly 
all the nil'll whom you have mentioned are ymu’ 
own enemies, but not one, with the exception of 
Dnmonvlez, is au enemy to the republic; luid if you 
eonid stills yoiii’ nniiiiosities, tlio uorni try would be 
no longer in any danger. Yon are going to propose 
to rnc to renew the niotinn of the bishop Lnmouret; 
no, I Ii.avo Ruffioiently profited by Ibo lessons which 
you have given me, and by my experience in the 
three initioual assemblies, to know that the best 
patriots h.ate their enemies better than they lovo 
their country; hut I have one question to put to 
you, — 1 beg you to reflect before you answer it ; 

‘ Have you no doubt of the truth of all you 
have said to rae 2’ ‘None,’ I then quitted him 
in astonishment, and trembled at what I had just 
heard. 

“ Some few d.ays afterwards, as J was leaving 
the executive council, I ohaucod to meet Salles, 
who was quitting the national convention. Cir- 
cumstances were every day assuming a more 
threatening aspect. All those who possessed any 
regard for one another could not see each other 
without -finding themselves urged to converse upon 
politics. 

“ Well I said I to .S.alle.s, ns I lighted upon him, 
ia there no way of putting an end to these horrible 
(lisagri'enionta ! — Oh ! yes, I do hope so ; I hope 
that [ aUaii expose tiiesa terrible wretches and 
their fi'igluful oimspiracics to the world. But as 
for you, I know Unit yon .always possess a blind 
onimdenoo ; I Kniow your way ia never to believe 
any tiling, — You arc in tlio wrong there; I believe 
ns inuoh as any one else ; but I found my credence 
upon presumptions, and not upon mere suspicions ; 
upon attested facts, and not on imaginary circum- 
atancos. Wliy, then, do you suppose mo so incre- 
dulous ? Is it hocause in 17fi9 I would not believe 
upon ymir assortiim, that Neolier was embev.zling 
tho puljlic capital, and that mules had been seen 
laden with gold and silver, which was his mode of 
Crnnafoi'i'iiig millions to Genova ? This hardness of 
belief, I must confess, is a thing I c.annot restrain ; 
for to this day I am persuaded that Necker has 
left here more millions for himself th.an ever he 
carried off with him to Genova. — Necker was a 
rascal, hut nothing to cnropai-e with the rascals by 
whom we are surrounded, and it is of these latter I 
ivish to speak if you will but hear me. I would 
have you say all, for I know all ; I have unravelled 
all their pl.ans. All the conspiracies, all the crimes 
of the Mountain, have had tlieir oomnjenooment 
with the revolution : it ia tlie duke of Orleans who 
is at the head of this hand of robbers ; and it is the 
author of that detestable romance aall^d lAaiisom 
dan^creuaes who has settled the plan of all ihednbrtra- 
ties they ha-ve been ooiuuiitting for five yea^iptot. 
The traitor Lafayette was their accomplice, add 
he who, by making it appear that he had ddieSteu ' 
the plot from its birth, sent Orleans to England ' toj 
arrange every thing with Pitt, the prince of 
and the cabinet at Saint-James’s, Mirabeau was- 
aldo there with them : ho received the king’s 
money in order to conceal his connexion with the 
duke of Orleans, but ho received a far greater sum 
of the duko of Orleans to serve him. The great 
affair for the Orleans party was to get the Jacobins 
to identify themselves with ids designs, They bad 
not dared to undertake this in a direct manner ; it 
was first to the Cordeliers that they paid their 


conrt. Now mark, tlio Conleliei s h.ivo always 
hcon nut only sij numerous, but b.-ive m.ado less 
noise than the .Jaenbms : it is because tliat they 
want every body to be tbeir tool, but will not let 
every body into tliejr secret. Tlio Cordeliers h.avc 
always been the nursery of cmispirators i it is there 
that Danton, the most dangerous conspirator of all, 
brings them up, and adapts tlieii’ minds to im- 
pudence and lying, while M.avat renders them fit 
agents for murder .and m.ass.aere : it is there tlint 
they avo getting up the part they must next play at 
the Jacobins ; and the jAcobins, who conduct them- 
selves as if they took tho lead in France, are 
themselves led by the Cordeliers without their at 
all suspecting it. The Cordeliers, who have the 
appearance of being concealed in some hole and 
corner in Paris, negotiate with Europe, iiiul Iiave 
their envoys at every one of thii.se courts that liave 
sworn to effect tho destruction of oiir liberty : the 
fact is certain; I can prove it. In short, it is 
the Cordeliers who have plunged the throne in 
waves of blood, in nrder tliat a now throne should 
issue therefrom. They well Icnow the right side, 
where .all the virtues pi'e.sido, is also the side 
where all the true ropiibiican.s are to he found ; and 
if they accuse ns of roy.alisni, it is beeanso they 
want this pretext for unloosing upon us the fury of 
the populace : it is because they can find daggci's 
more easily than answer oiir argumentB, In a 
single conBpir.acy there are three or four. When the 
right side shall he altogether butchered, the duke 
of York will come to seat himself upon the throne, 
and Orleans, wlio lias promised it him, uill then 
assassinate liim, and tlion Orleans in liia turn will 
be assassinated by Marat, Canton, and Robespierre, 
who have made him a like promise ; and the 
triumviri will then divide France, covered with 
ashes and blood, till the man of tho greatest ability, 
and that will be Danton, a-ssassinates the others, j 
and reigns alone ; at first, under the style of a dic- 
tator, and next, without disguising the terra, under 
the style of king. Now don’t you see their plan 2 
don’t doubt it : I liave considered it so long that I 
am convinced of it. See how all the circumstances 
combine and tally with each other : there is not a 
single fact in the revolution which is not a part and 
<an evidence of these shocking conspiracies. You 
are astonished, I see it ; will you still distrust me 1 
— Indeed, I am astonished ; but tell me, are there 
many amongst you, that is to say of your side, wlio 
are entirely of your opinion on this subjoet 1 — All, 
or nearly so. Condoroet once mado some objec- 
tions ; Sieyes has but little oomminucation with 
I us ; as for Rabant he entertains another Scheme, 

' which sometimes is similar, .and sometimes is un- 
like my own ; but all the utbers have no more 
doubt than I have upon what I have been telling 
you ; they all feel the necessity there is for acting 
Svith promptitude, and to lose no time inpuUimj tie 
. irons into the jire, in order to prevent so much crime 
Md misery, .and that we should not loss the fruits 
«•,» revolution that has cost us so dear. On the 
Wfeht side, there are members who do not repose 
iji®bi?nt confidence in ybu ; but as for me, I who 
lsii^,‘.been your colleague, who kno’w you for an 
hoal^ .man, and as a friend of liberty, I assure 
theiii .tliat you iidU be on our side, and that you will 
assist u8' By-'iitVpty possible means your situation 
will adilitt=’'o|;^js' there any thing that cau tinge 
with the''8|®|p^t 'degree of uncertainty what 1 
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have Baiil of tlicao wretches ? — I «lioiiltl bo corLa'inly 
mmorthy tlio rogai’tl you nmuifosjt towavda ino, if 1 
loft you to IjuUgvo that I entirely aecortl with your 
notions {xs to this phin^wliicli you eoueeivo is your 
enemies^ device. Tho more you compare facts, 
tbingSj and men, tbe more will appear probable to 
you, and tho less so to me, Tlie greater part of the 
facta, out of which you frame tho tissue of this plan, 
have had an object with which tliereia no necessity 
to charge thorn ; tlicy speak for themselves ; and you 
are assigning an object which does not speak for 
Itself, and which must ha^ a reason assigned for 
it.^ Now, we must have proofs before we can tlirow 
aside a natural inference, and other proofs are next 
required before an inforenco, which cannot be sup- 
ported in a natural way, can be adopted. For 
instance, every one believes that Lafayette and 
Orleans are enemies, and that Pai'is, France, and 
the national assembly would be quit of great un- 
easiness, if Orleans could bo prevailed upon or 
compelled by Lafayette to remove himself from 
France for some time to come. Now, it must be 
Bottled, not by assertion, but by proof — 1. That 
they were not enemies ; 2. That they were coad- 
jutors j 3. That tlie journey Orleans took to Eng- 
land was for tile express purpose of carrying their 
conspiracies into execution. I kuo^Y that by adopting 
such a strict course of reasoning, one exposes one- 
self to see crimes and miseries committed before 
one's oyee, without being able to reach them, and 
without the nieana of preventing them by fore- 
sight : but r also am aware that by indulging one’s 
own imagination, one creates uysterntt oat of past 
and future evonts, and one lots slip tlio means of 
duly discerning and apjireciatiiig tho present state 
of things; and by dreaming of thousands of enormi- 
ties which no one ever devises, one deprives one- 
self of tlio faculty of perceiving with certainty those 
that throateii us. \Vc force our enemies, who 
want but little ciicourageinont, to commit acts of 
which they would have no idea but for our sug- 
gesting them. I have no doubt whatever that wo 
have about ua a pack of wretches ; the imreatrained 
action of their bad passions produces such men, 
find the gold of the foreigner keeps tliem in pay. 
But believe mo, if their schemes are liorrible, they 
are neither so vast, or so great, or so complicated, 
nor conceived and brought from such a distance. 
There is in all this much more of the robber and 
murderer than tho deep conspirator. The real 
conspii’fLtoi's against the republic are the kings of 
Europe and the bad feelings ('passions J of the 
republicana. Our armies are well able to keep off 
the kings of Europe and their regiments, and more 
than enough : there is one mode of preventing our 
party feelings from, destroying us, and only one — 
loae no time in organising a government that has 
supreme power, and is deserving of confidence. In 
the state in which your bickerings leave the govern- 
ment, even a democracy of twenty-five millions of 
angels would soon become a prey to all the furious 
passions and hates to which offensive pride gives 
rise : as Jean Jacques has said, there must be 
twenty-five millions of gods, and no one can ever 
bring blroself to imagine so many. My dear Salles, 
men and great assemblies are not so constituted 
that on one aide all are gods, and on the other all 
devils. Wherever you will find men whose interests 
Mid opinions are conflicting, even the good arc' sub- 
ject tp badfeeUugs, and even those that are bad, if 


you will hilto the pains (o divt* into tlirir lioavts, 
are miscoplihlc ot honest luid good iinprosHions. I 
dlHcovcrinthodojiihHor my own soul an ovidontaud 
convincing proof of at Ica^t ono-lmll' of Huh triUh ; 
I am good, and am as much to bo relied ujion an 
any oiio of you ; but whou instead of coinhaling niy 
opmums with argninent and iil)oralily, }ou repel 
them with suspiciDii and contnniL'ly, 1 am ready to 
throw argument overboard, and hoo whether my 
pistols arc well loaded. You have on two oceaaioiis 
made nio ininiatcr, and twice you have rendered 
me anything but a servicG ; it is only the perils that 
environ you mid surround myself whicli can iiulnco 
me to remain in the post I now occupy. A brave 
man does not ask for leave of absence on the evo of 
a battle. The battle I see is not far off; forc- 
fteeing that both tlio two sidea will discharge theiu- 
aelves upon me, I am determined to remain. I 
sliall on every occasion tell you what I, in my rea- 
aon and conscience, consider true or false ; but 
mind and take warning that I shall be guided 
entirely by my own conscience and reason, and not 
by the conscience or argumen t of any other man upon 
earth. I shall not have laboured thirty years of 
my life in maliing myself a lantern, for tlie pur- 
pose of lighting niyaelf on tho road by another’s 
lantern. 

‘‘Salles and myself parted, and shook hands, 
and embraced oaeli other, as if wo had still boon 
each other’s colloaguos in tho constituent assembly, ” 

NotIj! 54. Pago 207, col. 2. 

The true feelings of PobcBpiorro with regard to 
the 3lst May, aro plainly oviduiieod by tlie lan- 
guage ho used at tho Jneohins, wJioro lio spolco 
with greutor freedom than at tho aasembly, and 
where the work of conspiracy was inoro ovurtly 
conducted. Extracts from his speeches at difforout 
important periods will oviduuco tho course of his 
ideas with ri'gnrd to tho grand catastrophe of tho 
31st May and 2iid June. Ilia first apcecli uttered 
on the oecjvsion of the pillages and spoliation of tho 
month of February, affords us an cai'ly indication 
of his seiitiracnts. 

{SiUinf^ of February 25, 1703.) 

** Robespierre. As I have always been a friend to 
humanity, and have never sought to flatter auy 
one, I shall declare the whole timth without any 
reserve. A snare has been laid for the patriots. 
Tho intriguers wish to ruin them, and the people 
experience a aentitneut of just iudignatioii. I have 
always maintained, even when iii the midst of 
persecution, and without any support, that tho 
people can never bo in the wrong; I dared to pro- 
claim this truth at a time when it was not generally 
acknowledged, but the course of the revolution has 
fully developed it, 

“The people have so often heard those call out 
for the law who wished to bring them under their 
yoke, that they now distrust that language. 

“ The people suffer ; they have not yet reaped 
idle fruit of their labours; they are still persecuted 
by the rich, and the rich are now, what they ever 
have been, unpitiable. {Applause.) Tlie people 
observe the insolence of those who have betrayed 
them; they soo wealth accumulate in the hands of 
these traitors; they feel their own misery, and the 
necessity of taking decisive measures; and when 
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they ai’G addressed in the language of reason, they 
eaii ILaten to nothing but invectives agamat the 
rich, and allow themselves to be misled by tlioao 
who only court their favour to abuse it. 

“ Thero are two causes for this t the first, a 
natural disposition to seek the meana of solacing 
their Bufferings, by obtaining by their own exer- 
tions that protection which the laws do not afford 
tliem. 

“ And the second, the perfidious designs of the 
enemies of liberty, who were convinced that the 
only means of delivering ua up to foreign powers, 
is to alarm the people on the subject of subsist- 
ence, and make them the victiraa of those excesses 
which must naturally arise from their distress. 

I myself have been a spectator and witness of 
many popular riaiugs. By the aide of honest citi- 
zens I have seen foreigners and opulent indivi- 
duals disguised in the dreaa of sctna-cuZotfcs. I 
have heard them thus speak ; We were promised 
abundance after the deatli of the king, and we 
have only hecomo more wretched since then. We 
have heard violent declamations, not against that 
intriguing and counter-revolutionary portion of tho 
contention, who are seated where the arvstoerata 
of the constituent assembly formerly eat, but 
against the against tlio deputation of 

Paris, and against the Jacobins, 

“ I do not say that tlio people are culpable. I 
do not say that those commotions are uisurrec- 
tional; but I ask, when tho people rise up, should 
not tho object in view bo worthy of a great nation? 
Should tho^ continually occupy themselves in piti- 
ful trivllickuigl No advantago has been derived 
from it, for tlio sugarJoavea have been gathered 
up by the hands of tho valets of aidstocrats; but 
suppose it had profited, in excliaugo for this potty 
advantage, what iimuifold grievances might Imvo 
resulted \ Our adversaries wish to frighten you 
away from all moderation and propriety^ they wish 
to persuade you that our system of liberty is sub- 
versivo of all order and aecurifcy. 

“ The people should rise, not to provide them- 
selves with sugar, but to overthrow the robbers. 
{Applaiisi.) Must I recall to your recollection your 
past dangers 1 You were on tho point of becoming 
a prey to the Prussians and Austrians; a nego- 
tiation was entered into; and tlioae who had before 
trafficked away your liberty, who had incited you 
to the cornmisaiou of outrages and excesses, I pro- 
claim it aloud in the faco of the friends of liberty 
and equality, and in the face of the nation, that in 
the month of September last, after the affair of the 
10th of August, these very men had made every 
arrangement for the arrival of the Prussians at 
Paris.*’ 

[Sitting of Wednesday j Bth May, l^OS.) 

^^Robespierre. We have to fight a battle which 
rages externally and intemally. A civil war is 
maintained by tho enemies of the interior. The 
army of La Vendee, the army of Brittany and tho 
army of Coblcntz are tunied against Paris, thal; 
stronghold of liberty. People of Paris, tyrants 
arm themselves against you, because you are the 
most worthy portion of human kind ; the great 
powers of Europe arise against you, all that cor- 
ruptionists can perform in France seconds their 
exertions. 

“After having conceived this vast scheme of 


your enemies, you ought not to be at a loss as to 
the means of defending yourselves. I did not 
communicate my secret to you ; I liave disclosed 
it to tho convention. 

“ I am now ^oing to reveal this secret to you, 
and were it possible that this duty of the represen- 
tative of a free people could be considered us a 
crime, I should know how to brave every peril, hi 
order to confound the tyrants and preserve liberty. 

“ I have this morning stated at llio convention 
that the light troops of Paris would go and meet 
the wretches of LaVefidde, that they would take 
along with them in theii’ route all their brethren 
of tho departments, and that they would extermi- 
nate all, yes, all the rebels at once. 

“ I have said that all the patriots at home 
should rise and utterly incapacitate the aristocrats 
of La Yenddo, and the aristocrats disguiaed under 
the mask of patriotism, from doing us further 
harm. 

“ I have said that the insurrectioni&ts of La 
Vendde possessed an army at Paris ; I liave said 
that that generous and exalted people, who for five 
years has borne the weight of the revolution, 
ought to take the necessary precautions, Vest our 
wives and children should bo subjected to the 
couiiter-revolutioiHiry knife of those enemies that 
Paris still retains within her precincts, No one 
has dared to dispute this principle of action. 
These massacres uro of a most einorgent and 
pressing nature. Patriots I fly to meet the biigands 
of La Vendee. 

“ They aro no more to be dreaded, other than 
as they have taken the precaution to disarm tlie 
people. Paris must send her republican legions ; 
but when we shall cause our enemies at home to 
tremble, our wives, and our children will no louger 
be exposed to the fury of the aristocrats. I have 
proposed two meiisures : the first, that Faria do 
send two legions sufficient to exterminate all the 
wretches who have dared to raise the standard of 
rebellion. I have demanded that all the aristo- 
crats, that all the feuiUanSj and that all tlio niode- 
ratists should be banished from those sections 
they have contaminated with their impure breath. 

I have demanded that all suspected citizens should 
he placed in confinement. 

I have demanded that the appellation of a 
suspected citizen should not be restricted to the 
title of former nobles, procurators, financiers, and 
merchants, I have required that all citizens who 
have given proof of incivisra, should be imprisoned 
until the war be at an end, and that wo should as- 
sume a commanding attitude before oui’ enemies, | 
I have said tliat the people must bo furnished with 
some means of meeting in their sections without 
injuring their means of subaiatence, and that for 
this purpose, the convention sliould declare that 
every mechanic living by hia daily labour should 
be paid during all the time that he should be com- 
pelled to keep himself under arms for preserving 
the tranquillity of Paris. I have demanded that 
BOtne necessary millions should bo appropriated 
for the purpose of malting arms and pikes, so as 
to arm all the 8Ctn8-c»?ottes of Paris. 

** I have demanded that workshops and forges 
should be erected in the places of public re- 
sort, so that all the citizens should be witnesses 
of the fidelity and activity with which these works 
should he conducted. 1 have also domanded that 
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all \mbliii ofiiei-'i'H sbimld bu (\iaiiiia!>ud IVuui tbuiv 
oinployiuems by tho \>coplu. 

“ 1 Imvo (IcmiuulcMl tliiit Uio iminiciiiality anil 
tlio (le)iili'tmoiit of i’lU'is, wliicli enjoy Hio coii- 
fuloiico of tbo pc'oiilu, 1)0 no loiigor pkqed pndor 
I'ustvaiiil. 

“ I liiive dcmaiulcd that tho factioiia who aro in 
tlio couvoiUion, hlionlil cease to ■vilify thopooplo of 
Piu'is, ami that those newspaper eclitora who 
pi'ovout public opinion aliould ho silenced, All 
these ineaanres are necessary) and in resuming 
luy discourse, sec the ncCpiUtauce of the debt 1 
have contrauted with the pioople. 

“I liavo donumded that the people malcc an ex- 
traordiuiiry elfovt to extoriumato the ariatocrata 
who exist every where. ( Apphnm.J 
, “ I have demanded that an army should ho in 
the precinct of Paris ; an army not lihe that of 
Dnmout'iez, but a popular army, which should be 
eont'niuaUy under arms to overawe the feuillam 
and the modoratists. 'fhia army ought to bo 
composed of paid sans-culottcs ; I demand that 
there be .assigned millioua enough to arm the 
mechanics and all good patriots ; I demand that 
they he slatioiied at every post, and that their 
conunauding majesty should malce every ludstucrat 
tnrn pale. 

“ I demand that after to-morrow foi-ges bo 
erected in all places of public resort, where arms 
shall bo made for arming tho people. I demand 
that the execnlWs council have tho charge of 
oarryiiig out these measures on its own responsi- 
bility. If any ouo oppose tlieso ineasures, if there 
shoultl ho any 0110 who sliould iiietino to tho ono- 
raios of liberty, they should bo driven away after 
to-morrow. 

“ I demand that tho oonaUtuted .uilhorilloa bo 
eliargod u ith tho siiperinteiiUenoe of tho execution 
of these uieasuvoa, and that they bo over mindful 
that they are the dolomUea of a city that iiy tire 
bulwark of liberty, and wlioae existence is suffi- 
oieiit to render a, oounto-revoUrtiau ipipasaiblo. 

“Ill this mameiit of emergency it becomes the 
duty of ail patriots to save the couiiti'y, by adopt- 
ing the sternest expedients ; if you will allow the 
patriots to he butchered one by one, all tliat is 
virtuous on earth wi 11 be extinguished ; it remains 
for you to seo whether you ivill ho the saviour's of 
the luraian race, 

[Afl the inemhers simultaneously rise with one 
burst of feeling, and cry out while waving their 
hats 1 “Aye, aye, be it so 1” (Oni, out, nova la 
xoulons 

“ All the vile wretches in the world have con- 
cocted their plans, and all the defenders of liboi-ty 
are marked out for then.' victims. 

“ It is because the question concerns your glory 
and your welfare, ai)d this is the sole motive fpr 
whieh I so earnestly adjure you to keep a watchful 
ays over ■tlio safety of the country. Perhaps you 
think that you have to cause n rising, and that you 
must assume the appearance of an insorreetion : 
by no means, it is by the law that we must exter- 
minate our eneiQie?. 

“ It is a most scandalous piece of impiideuee 
that per&drous delegates have wanted ■to make n 
distinction between the people of Paris and the 
departments, that thqy have desired to make a dls- 
j tinotion between the people of Paris and lire 
1 people of the galleries, ns if ■we were in fault, we 


who havo in.rdo every peMMliU- Bnei'iliei' to open 
iiiir galleries fue thu uiilire pupulaliuu el' Paris, and 
if that populalioii were iishcmbliHl witliiii these 
walls, if that pKipiilatioii liuiril nu' ple.ul its cause 
agaiiiHl Ihi/.ot and liarb.iruiix, tliuiv is no doubt 
whatever but that it would eouio over to my 
sido. 

“ Citizens, tho perils arc msguilled, Iho foreign 
armies united with the ruhul.s ol tlio iiiterier are 
objected <ig.aiiist us ; ivhal can their ellhrls avai] 
against millioua of valiant sans-culvltcs'} And if 
you follow up tilts proposition, that mio free man 
is as good as twenty sl.ivc.s, you might to ciilciilato 
that your force is far beyond all the combined 
powers. 

“ You possess by tlio laws tliciusolvea tho faculty 
of legally^ exterruiiiatiiig our Giiemics. Have you 
aristocrats in the sections ; drive them forth. 
Have your liberty to be saved ; proclaim tho rights 
of liberty, and use all your energy. Have yon a 
vast population of sam-culoltcs, very honest and 
very sturdy, they must leave their work, get 
them paid by the wealthy. Yon Imvo a natioiiiil 
conveiitiuii, it is very possiblo tliiit tho members 
of this convention .are not all alike friendly to tlio 
caufao of liberty and equality, but tho far greater 
number havo made up their minds to iiiaiiitam 
tho rights of the people and to save tho republic. 
The g.aiigrenod portion of tho convention will not 
bo able to prevent the people from Jlglltiiig tho 
aristocrats, 

“Do you think then that thu ^fountain of tho 
convention will not ho strong enough to repress all 
the pai'lisans of Dnmoiiriox, of Orleans, and Co- 
burg 1 In good sooth yon cannot entertain tho idea. 

“ Should liberty fall, it ivill not bo so much the 
fault of the delegates as of Urn suvureigu power. 
People, do not forgot tliiU yoiir desliiiy is in your 
own hands j it is your chit)' tci save Paris niid tho 
Imniaii rirco ; if you do not do this, yon are highly 
to blame. 

“ The illbuJitofit requires the aid of the people ; 
the people rest their siipimi't upon the Mounkiin. 
Every method is taken to cause you alarm ; they 
want to iiiake you bolievo that the southorn do- 
piu'tments are opposed to tho jacobins. I doolared 
to you that Marseilles is tho eternal friend of tlie 
Mountain; that at Lyons tho patriots have gained 
a complete victory. 

“I resurao my proposition, and I demand, I. 
Tliat the sections raise an army snffioiout to form 
the nucleus of a revolutionary army, which should 
include all the aana-culottca of the departments, in 
order to externiinalo the rebels. 2. That an army 
of aans-oulottca be r.aiscd at Paris for the purpose 
of repressing the aristocracy. 3. That dangerous 
intriguers and all aristocrats bo jilaoed under 
arrest ; that tho sans-oulotles be paid out of the 
public fmids which shall be supported by the 
wealthy, and, that this measure he extended to the 
entire republic. 

“ I demand that forges he established, in all 
places of public resprt. 

“1 demand that the commune of Paris do, 
with all its might, administer to tho revolutionary 
zeal of the people of Paris. 

“ I demand the I'ovoliitionary tribunal da its 
duty ; .aud tliat it do punish those who, in these 
latter days, have blasphemod against the republic. 

“ I demand that this tribunal do, without delay, 
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inflict exemplary iiunislimoutiipon certain generais 
taken jlugranto delicto^ and who ouglit to be con- 
demned. 

“ I deraanfl that the sections of Paris unite 
tliemsolves with the conimnne of Paris, and that 
they countervail by their influence the pci'fidious 
writings of newspaper editors, supported by foreign 
powers. 

‘‘JJy taking all these measure^ witli out afford- 
ing any pretence fox' saying that you hare com- 
mitted a breach of the laws, you will give an iin- 
pulao to the departmonts, who will with yon unite 
in endeavouring to save liberty.’* 

{Sluing of Sunday^ May 12iA, 1703.) 

J^otieapierre. It has always appeared to me 
astonishing that, in critical moments, bo many 
I)ropositiona are made tending to endanger the 
ft'iends of liberty, whilst they themselves are left 
destitute of all support. Until it shall be proved 
to me that it is not necessary to ai‘m the satis- 
cidoUes^ nor to pay tbeni for mounting guard, and 
preserving the tranquillity of Paris; until it shall 
be proved to me that we should not convert some 
of our pu\>Uo buildings into workshops for the 
manufacturing of arms, I shall think, and I shall 
say to tlioao who reject tlieso measures, that they 
know not the only way to save tlieir counti*y; for 
extreme measures ghonhl nevoi’ be resox'ted to till 
all others have failed. It la not a single effort of 
euthuaiaam that can aavo the republic ; we have 
for our cnomioa men of the most subtle mindB, 
who luivQ all the resources of the state at tlieir 
disposal. 

The moaanvoB that have been proposed cannot 
produce any dociaivc result; they have only served 
to propagate calumny ; and have furnished the 
])ublic journalists with a pretext for representing 
ua in the most odious colours. 

When wo neglect the most simple dictates of 
roasen, which always offer themselves first to the 
mind, wo may bo sure that wo are not on tlio right 
road. 1 shall say no more, but I protest against 
all those measuroa whose object may be to in- j 
jxire this society, without promoting, in any I 
way, the public interests, Behold my profession 
of faith 1 

When I perceive many anxious to make ene- 
mies for the society, and lending a willing ear to all 
calumnies against it, I cannot but conclude that 
these men are either blind, or harbour bad in- 
tentions. 

I move that the society passes the measures I 
i have proposed, and I shall regard those men as 
very culpable who prevent their execution. How 
can a complianco with these measures be refused I 
How is it that their necessity is not felt 1 How can 
any one hesitate for a moment to support and adopt 
them 1 I propose that the society enters into a 
discussion of the principles of the constitution 
'vhich has been prepared for France ; for it is 
necessary to scrutinize all the projects of our ene- 
mies, and if the society should discover their per- 
fidy and fraud, it will not have lost its time. I de- 
mand, therefore, permiasion to read my observa- 
tions on the constitution.” 


0/ Smday, 2G(/i jlfay, 1703.) 

“ Iiobc$pkn'e. I have told you that tho people 
ought to repose calmly in its strength ; but wlien 
the people is oppressed, when nothing is left save 
itself, that man would be a coward who uould not 
call upon it to rise. It is when all laws aro \io- 
lated, wh€i\ despotism is at its height, it is when 
good faith and niackaty are tramiiicd under fuot 
that the peo[)le ought to riae. This motnent lias 
now come: our cneinica openly oppress the patriots; 
they want under colour ^f law to oiiec more pUmge 
the people into a slate of uvisery and slavery. I 
shall never be the friend of tlic&o corrupt men 
whatever bribes they may offer me. I ratlier 
prefer dying with republicans Ihaii tviuinphiiur uith 
those wretches. (Loud applause.) 

know but ot two ways in which a people can 
exist : either where it governs itself, ijr where it 
confides that trust to delegates. We, deputies of 
tho republic, arc desirous of establishing the 
government of the })oople by its (leh'gatcs, with 
responsibility ; it is to these principles that wc 
refer our opinions, but the more we do so the less 
inclination is exhibited to hear us. A sudden 
signal given by the presidoni, strips iia of the right 
of voting. 1 consider that the sovereignty of the 
people is violated, since tho delegatos of the people 
give to their creatures the places that belong to 
tlio people. Hi accordance witli tliesc prijici]dcs, 

I am griovou.sly affected . . . 

Tho speaker was interrupted by a deputation 
being announced. (Disorder.) ‘U am going,” shouted 
Robespierre, “ to continue my address, not to those 
wlio interrupt me, but to the republicans.” 

I exhort every citizen to preserve a respect for 
lus rights ; I invite him to rely upon his own 
strength, and upon that of the nation ; I invite the 
people to put themselves in the national conven- 
tion in insuiTection against all corrupt deputies. 

I declare that having received from | 
the people the right of defending its rights, I regard I 
him who iuterrupts me, or refuses mo any right of 
speech, as my oppressor ; and I declare that I 
myself now place myself in insurrection .against 
I the president and against all tliose meiubers who 
sit in the couveution, (Applausii.) When a culpable 
affectation of contempt is exhibited against the 
sanS’Cidoltes^ I declare, that I place myself in 
insurrection against the corrupt depuLiea, 1 invito 
all the Mountain deputies to rally, and to engage 
baud to hand against aristocracy, and I say that 
there is but on© alternative left for thorn: either to 
oppose with all tlieir might and main the efforts of 
the intriguers, or else to give in their resignation. 

" At the same time the French people must be 
made acquainted with its rights, for faithful depu- 
ties cannot act without instructions, 

‘'Should treason call the foreign enemy into the 
bosom of France ; if when our cannoneers bold iu 
their hands the thunder that must exterminate 
tyrants and their satellites, we see the enemy 
approaching our walls, then I declare that I my- 
self will punish the traitors, and 1 promise you that 
I will look upon every conspirator as my enemy, 
and treat him as such.” (Applause.) 
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Tlia figures denote tlie 'gage ; if folh'oxd hy ii ihe semnd column of the pageis signified^ and if an n he added 
a note hy ilia /rajis/ator ts indicated. ’ 


A. 

Abba YE, prison of, broken open, find prisoners liberated, 
19 ; uiurtler of tweaLy-fourpricsts in the court of, 144; 
auspected persona imprisoned at, Sf)!) 

Abercroinby, general, lands at the IIcldei\ 841 
Aboukir, battle of, 850, 851 

, naval battle of, 793, 794; disaatious conso- 

qucncos of, 795 

Actora released from prison, after tlio reign of terror, 
519 

Adams, John, hia influence with Wasldngton in favour 
of the English, 008 

Adelaide, Mine., aunt of tho king, 4^i ‘i ; ker address 
to Lafayotto, id. ib. 

Administrative coiumittcca appointed in tho convention, 
160, ii 

Afliliatcd aociotics, 75, ii ; abolished, 4.09 
Ac(ra, pretended bishop of, his proceedings in La Veiiddo, 
288, ii 

Agricultural coininittce, 244, n. 

Agriculture, deranged state of, at tho G»d of the roign 
of terror, and its ciuiscs, 40], ii ; 4U'2 
Airolo, defeat of Rosenborg at, 855 
Ajax, tho rrench, Deurnonville so called, 217 
Alarm gun fired, 2G9. 274, ii 

Albani, cardinal, ambasaadoT from llomo to Vienna, 
670, ii 

Aldermen aboViahed, 30 

Alexandre, his influence with the poptilace, 98, ii; joins 
the insurrectional eommittec, 115^ ii 
Alexandria captured by Bonapaite, 784 
Allard, proceedings coiiituencod against, 560, ii 
Allies, situation and strength of tho ..'.'mies of, In 1792, 
139; against Franco ; retrospect of the military ope- 
rations of, which were anticipated b/ Dampierro, who 
was killed in the attack, 284 ; their several motives in 
coinbining against Franco considered, 289, ii; the 
state of confusion in wiiich they wore, Sept, 1794, 
489 ; policy of, 1794, 615 
Alps, occupation of, by the French, 434 
Alquicr endeavours to save the priBoners at Oiicana, 
168' . . • . 

Alsace, army of, see Military Affairs, 

Altar of the country, oath of the federation taken on, 5fi 
Alvirzy, marshal, appointed to the command of tho 
Austiian army in Italy, 669, ii ; his opoiations there, 
672, ii; hia defeat at RivoU and La Favorita, 584 — 
687 ; his plan of attack of tho plateau of RivolJ, 684, 
685 . , 

Amar draws up tlie act of accusation ngainst tho Giron- 
dists, 362, ii ; joins the intrigue against Robespierre, 
446 ; is denounced in the conventioni arrested, and 
ordered to be scut to Ham, 634, ii > is approliendcd, 

620 ■ 4 • P • 

Ambassadors from foreign powers receiven m laris, 
‘ 647, ii I ceremonial of their reception, 547, ii; their 
firmness during the attack on tho conventioo, Ist 
Prairial, year III,, 664, ii ... 

America, Lnitcd -States of, ambassador from, arrivM in 
Paris, 547, ii ; policy regarding FratiCO in 1797, O9o 


Amnesty declared for all acts connected with tlic re- 
volution, excepting the revolt of Iblh Veiidemiauo, 


Ainatcrdani, entry of tho Frencli ai'iny uinler Picbe^ni 
into, 513, ii; bank of, state of its affaiis at the con- 
quest of Holland, 614, ii 

Anarcharsis Clootz, his preaching of universal repnh- 
licaniani, and tho norsbip of reason, 372; hiti ac- 
count of his travels and trials, i(L\ attack upon him 
by Robeapierre; he is expelled the Jacobin club, 
378, ii; 379; arrested, 411; tiled ami executed. 412, 
413 

Ancar, trial and exemUion of, 412 
AnciCDta, council of the, decreed, 582; sec also Council 
of the Ancients 

Anconian republic formed, 772, li 
Andouin sent before the military cominission, 560 
Andr4 Dumont appointed one of the couiinittce ot gene- 
inl safety, 474, ii ; proposes tl)o transportation of Bar- 
t^ro and bis colleagues, 534 
Andr4o8sy takes part in tho fete given hy tho diiccEory, 
765; quits Egyptwith Bonaparte, 851, ii 
Anglo-Pnissian league, 50, 51 
Anjou, refusal of enlistment at, 253, ii 
Anselmo takes Nice, 171 
Antheslhciia, meaning of tho term, 407, ii «. 

Anliboul tried and condemned, 362 — 364;and executed, 
365 


Antoiielle, foreman oE the jury at the trial of the Giron- 
dists, 364, ii; he is apprehended, C'20 
Antwerp entered by Labouidonnaic, 107, ii ; citadel of, 
taken by Miranda, 187, n ; abandonc'd, 240 
Appealers proposed, expulsion of, from tho convciuion, 
‘i28 ; arrest of, proposed , 232 
Areola, battle of, £75, 676 
Arona joins the Jacobins at the Old Ride, 841, ii 
Ar^oiioe, campaign of the, 149 — 152 
Aiistocrats supposed to bo the secret promoters of tho 
insurrection of 10th March, 1793, 234, ii 
Arles, archbishop of, murdered, 144, ii 
Army, iiisubQi*dination of, 57, il; revolatiouEiry, ap- 
pointed, 339, ii; of the Aliia; of Alsace ; of tho 
centre; of tlie north ; of the Sauibre and the Meuse; 
of the west; of Rochelle, &c. see ^lilitory AlTans, 
passim 

Ai'iilieim, the court of the Count d* Artois at, 494, ii; 
entered, 613, ii 

Anus, aanguinarv executions at, by Lebon, 454 
Articles for abolition of feudal rights, tithes, &c. ac- 
cepted by tho king, 31 

Artigoylc, procnedings commenced ngainst, 560, ii 
Artois, see D’ Artois 

Assignats or paper rnonoy issued, 53; imposed by tho 
clergy, id. ii; 64; further issue of, 58, ii ; not cur- 
rent in Belgium, 184, ii; Dumoiiriez refuses to com- 
pel their circulation, 188 ; eight hundred millions of, 
ordered to bo issued, 223; forced currency of, its 
effect in creating public discredit and private distress, 
310; depreciation of, and its cause, witb reference 
to their boing a government security, 312, 313; the 
varioua sorts of, and tlieir relative value, 312, ii; 
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slook-julibiim in, id. ih. ; is'^uo of, fit vavuma times; 
numhev ilc'^tvoycd, and mitnhuv in civcnlnlion, iiv 
Augnst, 179ii, ‘,V22; aiUi^vted tn keep 

\\\t tliciv valne, 323; vise to a pav with specie, 36B; 
iniinenbo ilcpvcbiion of, uftov the I'cign of torvor, 4B1, 
ii; thou' iasno proved by Ciimbon to havobeen tho 
only rc&nurcc of the revolution. 501, ii; cxlrcine de- 
pression in their value in 1796, 520; various expo- 
dients proposed to the convention as to their being 
called in, and a disquisition upon the nature of this 
epocies of public Bcciirity, 624 ; finaneial raeaaiirca 
occasioned by their increased dopi'cssion, 551; debates 
and ])lnns for bringing them to a cerhiin standard, in 
order to fiieiliiato tlio sale of ibo nationnl proper ty, 
552 ; furLher debates on the withdrawing or reducing 
their value, 5G‘2, 563; mnnlcr of in circulation at 
the accession of the directory, and the extreme de- 
pression in tlieir value, 600, ii; mandats isanod aa tt 
Biibatitution for, 617 ; amount of tlie assignats issued 
in two months of 1796,617, ii; royal assignats bought 
up, 322 

Association of the friends of the constitution, 28, n. 

Ath, interviews at, between Dumouviex and the Ja- 
cobin envoys, 240, ii 

Aubert Uubiiyet proceeds to La Vendee, 325; aids 
in the defence of MeU, 205, ii; commands tlio 
troops there, 306, ii ; his Eucccasfut operations in La 
Vcnd4e, 335, ii ; appointed miiuatov nt war, under the 
dhectory, 597, ii 

Aubry, with two others, appointed to command tho 
annod force after 1 Pvaivial, Year HI., 550 
Audouin, his iniluenco in tho war ministry of Pnclio, 
190; proposes at tho Jacobins’ a levy musse^ 318 
Auguroftu, Ilia victorious operations in Spain, 515; no- 
tice of him, 62.5; ho oiitora Bologna, 641; advises 
againat veticat from the Adige, GSB ; enters Brcftcio, 
65G ; his defence of tho heights of Oastigliono, 056, 
Ii; attacks and throws back Qunadunovicli upon 
BnsaaTio, 673; his services at tho battle of Arcohi, 
675; his heroism on tho bridge of Areola, 677, ii; 
his services at Favorita, 607; ho is ft candidate fur 
the directory, 723 ; carries the addresses of tho army 
of Italy to the directory, 738, ii ; lie takes the com- 
mand of the uiilitaiw in Paris, 739; Iris preparations 
for tho oventa 17, 18 Fructidor, 749; again a can- 
didate for the directory, 753 ; appointed to tho com- 
mand of tho .army of Germany, 755 ; deprived of tho 
same, and sent on a miaaion to Perpignan, 770, ii; 
elected deputy, 822, li 

Angiiis, heads the spctjon of Gienelle to assist tlie con- 
vention on 1 Prairiul, YearllL, v')54, ii 
August 4tb, 1798, events of the night of, 29; — 9tU, 
1792, night of, its prenai'utions, 125, ii; — 10th, 1792, 
iiisiiiToctioTi of, 125 — 130 ; consequences and tcml- 
nationof the events of, 130, 131 ; triluinal formed for 
the trial of persons engaged in, 136; — 10th, 1793, 
tho third federation of, and particulars of the cere- 
inonv, 316, ii: reflections on tho federation of 1793, 
317 

Anrsii, Yemftinder of the omigi’ant aimy removed to, 
.578 ; the same overcome by Hocho, id. 

Austria, Joseph II., emperor of, dies, 51; Leopold, 
omperor of, SI ; its lukewaTmness against Prance’ in 
1794, 430, ii; refuses to acknowleilgo the regency 
of Monsieur, 494 ; state of, in 1795, 544, ii ; 546 ; 
the daughter of Louis XVI. given up to, in exobango 
for the deputies betrayed by Dutaouriez, 60.5; in- 
direct overtures for peace; tho answer of the repub- 
lic, 611, ii; preparations of, about the end of 1796, 
652, ii ; preliminaries of peace with, signed, 709; 
treaty of peace with, signed at Catnpo-Pormio, 762; 
War declared with, 813 
Austrim committco, 91. 244, n. 

Netherlands, second campaign in, and scheme 

of same, 222, ii ; 223 ; Dumoiiriez’s campaign in, 228, 
229^ 

Austrinna defeated at Jemmapes, 183; they bombard 
169 • gain the battle of Neerwinden, 235, ii • 


236; attacked at Vicoguo by T>ani)hoivc, wbo is re 
pulsed, 284, ii ; tiiviv K'LUmiI aCter tho raising of lli 
Ivlockade of L'.viuUut, 3U4; vctvc.vt id'Uw ti\e battle u 
Flouivifl, 460; del'ent of at Savona, 492; ilcfeutiid bj 
Vtvudaimue on tbo Wmd, .510, ii ; number of tbeii 
nrmy under Benulieu, in 1796, D’J."), ii ; ibey arc de- 
feated at Montennttc, 626; ilic object of the cinnpiugii 
of Bonapiirle is to drive thorn nut of Italy, 681, ii; dc- 
foated at Lodi, rclrent ii]>on tho Tyrol, 633, ii; de- 
feat of, at llcncbcn, 644, ii; they full back to the 
Danube, 646; uiulor Wiinuser, they arrive on tbo 
Adige, 654, ii; repulse gcneial Sniiret, 6.55; force tbo 
position of La Corona, id.: defeated lU S.ilo and Lo- 
nato, G65, i\; C5G; under \VurmBCV, defeated at the 
battle of Castiglione, 657, 650; gain the battle of 
Ncrcshciin; defeat Cernadotto, and beat .Toiirdan at 
AVartcnslcbeii, 659, ii; 660; under Alvin?, y, defeated 
at the battle of Areola, G75, 676; total defeat of, at 
the battles of Rivoli and Favoritn, 68*1 — 687; defeated 
at Tarwis, 70.3, ii; 704; renewal of tbo cainnaign 
against, 702, ii; defeated at Tagliamcnto, 703, ii; 
704 

• and Prussians besiege and capture Mcnfcz, 806, 

307 

and Russians gain the battle of Novi, 030, 840 

Autun, bishop of, <ipposc& tho second issue of assignats, 
58, ii ; is membor ol' tho directory of tbo dopavtmout, 
79 

Auvergne, revolt against tho convention extends to, 
286 

Avignon, masaaerei of tho patriot prisoners at, 564 

Ayiiip, Job,deWc8 on his proposed exclusion from imblio 
offices, 613; he is oxpcUod thecDiincilof livolniiulred, 
id, ii. 


Biibrouf, account of him and of his paper “ Tribim du 
Ponplo," 615. ii; several numbers of it seized by 
order of tbo directory, id. ih. ; ho Is one of the secret 
directory of public welfare, Cl. 0; lie is apprcliondcd, 
620; his letter to the directory, «?. ; tried, condinniiod, 
and executed, 696, ii 
Bailliago, meaning of tho term, 5, n. 

Bftilly nominated an elector and deputy, 9; of 

tlio tiers 6tat, his interview with tho Icing, 12, ii; Iris 
advice in tiers dtat, 13, ii ; ho is mot at tlio door of 
tho aBsciiibly hy tiie guard, 14, ii ; presides over tho 
national nssumbly in the Tennis Court, 14^ ii ; takes 
the oath before tho assembly, 15 ; adminietera same 
to tho members, id. ; his reply to the marquis do 
Brez4, 16; his presidency of the national assembly 
disputed by tho nobility, 17 ; appointed mayor of 
Baris, 24; his address to tho king on visiting Paris, 
24, ii; receives the king at the tCdtel de Villc, 42; 
proposes martial law, 44 ; with Lafayette, ho forms 
the club of’CO, or Feuillans, 50, ii ; bis proposition on 
the plan of selling the Church property, 63; pro- 
claims martial law, 71 ; rosigna thp office of mayor 
of Paris, and is succeeded hy Petion, 76 ; he is con- 
fined in the Conciorgerie, 359 ; appears compulsorily 
ns a witness against the queen, 360, ii ; his courage in 
giving ovidonce, 361 ; he is tried before the revo- 
Intionaiy tribunal, condemned, and executed, 36.5, 
ii; barbarous conduct towards him, id. ib. 368 ; his 
! reply on being chiirgod with fear, id. 

Bakers’ shops, regulations made for tbe sale ofbrcad in, 
311, ii ; their frauds in consequence of tbe maximum, 
366, ii 

BMc, tho negotiations at, botween Prussia and France, 
615, ii ; the same continued, 536 
BftJland, General, cannonades the city of Vcronti, 71S, 
id. ii 

Bancal sent to arrest Dumourioz, 241 ; is made pri- 
soner, 242; on his return from captivity in Austria, 
takes bis seat, 614, ii 

Bank, national, established, 612, ii; of England sus- 
pends cash payments, 720 
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JUnkruptcy of tlio republic bucnmos inevitable p'cmaiks 
on financial (liirieiiltics of states^ fiOl 
fiautry Hay, expedition to, and its failuro, 
l.kiptiate aids Duuiuiiriez in bis dofenco against volun- 
teeva, 241,ii 

Bai-baioiix, tlie Marseillais, his character, 99; confers 
with Roliiiid as to a refuge if Ihivis were invaded, 
ii; in covvcspnndencc with tlic insnirccUoml cotq- 
mittcc, 115, ii ; averse to the appointment of a dlc- 
hitur, 118; meets tho Marseillais, 120; elected to 
the convention, ICO, ii ; his character, id. ib,\ asks 
whetlior tho convention ifl a judicial body, lfi9, ii; 
proposes an export duty on corn, 198; takes his place 
in the convention in spite of his friends' persuasions, 
274, ii ; rotuaes to resign hia fnnetiona, 275, ii* 
gives Charlotte Corday a lettei* to Dupuw'ct, 295; is 
a fugitive in Normandy, 292 
Bavbe, Miwhois, banished, 751, ii 
Barbota, their destructive proceedings against the 
Prcuch, C40; many shot by order of Bonaparte, 
G'il 

Barentiu, keeper of the seals, 10, ii 
Barnavc, his speech to the national assembly, 16; bis 
speech on the right of tho king to make peace and 
war, 52, ii ; visits Mirabeau in lus last momenta, 64 ; 
deputed to bring tUo Icing back to Paris, GO; be- 
coniea attaclicd to tho family, id. \ eudeavoui's to 
Serve the throne, GO, ii; his loiter to the queen, 91, 
ii ; is confidod in bv hor, 97 
Baivas massacres fudoralists at Toulon by grape shot, 
4-54; with other reprosontatives appointed to command 
tioopo, 0 TUcimUlov, 470; hia aueccssful efforts in 
stoirphig insuiTcction in favour of llobcspicrro, tc?. ii; 
he is appointed goncral of the army of tho intciior 
vediico the sections to obedience, 607, ii; lus 
bi’iUiant reception by tho convention; refers to tlio 
ecrviccB of Bonuparto in his oncratiuus against the 
fauclions, 580, ii; ho is confinuca in his command of 
tho army of tho intcridr, id. ib. ; elected ono of tho 
original five dircctois; discuaaion on his services and 
fitness for tho offico, 595, 696 ; his social lifo at the 
Luxomboxu'g, 6T6, ii; hia character, 609, ii; 690; 
his liatvod of Carnot and Rowbell, 690; his profiig^tc 
life and oxtravaguuco, C91 ; ordors Vlocho to bring 
the tioopa round Paris, 735—707; hie speech at tho 
feto, given in hpnour of Bonaparte, /66 \ further 
rcmiirks on his character and habits, 831, ii; gains 
tho confidence of Sieyes, 831 ; bis prucoedinga in the 
events preceding tlio lOtli Brumnirc, 059 — 862; bis 
oiitiro corruption, 8G1 ; resigns bis scat in the direc- 
tory, 8G4, ii; 865 ; be quits Paris, id. 

Biirvere, ono of tho cammitteQ to form a constitution, 
169 ; his speech on Loiivet’s accusation ngainsL 
RohespieTYc, 179, ii; hia coTulnct as president at 
tho trial of the king, 201, ii; 202; proposes to call 
Pache and Santeiro to the bar of the assembly, 226, 
ii; deiuands tho institution of juries, 231, ii; mem- 
ber of the committee of public 'welfare, 245; pro- 
poses a commission of twelve, 2G0, ii ; proposes its 
abolition, 271, ii; appointed one of the committee of 
public wolfare, 298, ii ; rc-inatiitod, 303; hia speech in 
defence of that coniuiittec, 338, ii ; advises the de- 
struction of La Vendee, 341, ii; pre;)arcs tho decree 
of extermination against Lyons, which is^ adopted, 
348 ; hia speech on the attempt of Ladrairal, 433; 
lus hatred of Robespierre, 446; by his report exon- 
erntea Lebon from blame in hia executions .at Arras, 
454, ii ; 455 ; reports in favour of Robesiiierre, Cou- 
thon, aud St. Just, against the attacks made on them 
by the committees, 457» ii; hia desire to appease 
Robespierro, 461, ii; bis report to the convention on 
the comparalivo state of Franco in 1793 and 1794, 
462, ii; his hesitation and want of courage S Ther- 
midov, 467, ii ; proposes to replace tho three executed 
members of the committee of public WGlfare, 474; 
hia speech on the liberation of prisoners, 475, ii; do- 
cree of at'eusalion against him, 508, ii; decreed to 
be transported, 534, ii; sent before the military com- 
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misjon, 660; id ii ; liis sentence of tranaportation 
confirmed and, can'iedinto effect, 593 ii ; be is elected 
deputy, 721 ; the election annulled, 722, ii 
Darth^lemy, minister of France in Switzeilaiid, 620, ii • 
elected a director in the room of Letouinoiir, 723 ;’hi 3 
character and abilities, zW. ; he is aiiested and taken 
to the Temple, 750 ; luini5il\cd, 761, iv 
Bassano, battle of, fiG2 

Basaidrcb appointed to the corps of guides, G38 
Bastilc, storming of, 22, ii 

Batngliii, his endeavours to save the old government of 
Venice, 717 

Battalion do Jemraapes, 183 

of Orleans, see Orleans 

Batz, biirou dc, hia conspiracy Avitb Julicn and De- 
launay to affect the value of the Eaat-lndia Com- 
^ny’s bonds, 3l3, ii ; pm Liculavs of tlio sarue, 368, li ; 

Baiidin (of Avdeimcsl, one of the authors of the diveeto- 
rial constitution, 581, ii ; ono of the clerics of the 
council of the ancients, 595; dies for joy at the anival 
of Bonaparte, 857 

Baudot, proceedings comincuccd against, .560, li 
B.a7.irc, denounced ns a modoratist, 375, ii, is arrested, 
3B1, U; tried and executed, 417—420 
Bcauiiariiais, Mme., widow of general Alexander Bcau- 
harmiia, fiomo account of her, 497; iicr iiifiuenco in 
society, 617 

Beaulieu, minister offinanco, 95, ii; repulses Laliarpc at 
Yoltri, 62G; surprises nnrl takes Vnlcnza, and re- 
trosscs llio Po, and entrouches himself there, G82; 
repulsed Ihcro, 632, ii ; seizes ou Pcschicva, 037, ii 
Bcaupoil, his bravery and devotion at Vorona, 713, ii 
Beaupiiy, has two horses hilled under him at the battle 
ofCholet, 354; cUfeated at Laval by tho Vendeans, 
.S87, ii ; desperately wounded there, 388 
Bdghin^ clergy, decree for tlio sale of their property, 

Bclgic campaign, 101 — IOC 

Belgium, invasion of, 90; consequences of tho revolu- 
tion in regard to, 101 ; conquest of, up to the Mouse, 
181 — 180 ; condition of pai'ties in, at the tiuus of tho 
cai^aign, 1792, 184 ; state of, after the first successes 
of France, 221 ; ovcmiii with Jacobin agents, 221; 
state of, iu 1793, id. 11 ; evacuated, 23B ; occupation 
of, by tho French, 460, 461 ; united to Fiance, and 
divided into departments, 693 
Bellegarde captured by Diigommicr, 492 

, general, sent from the emperor to treat with 

France, 709 

Belle-Isle summoned to surrender in the name of tho 
king of France, 569, ii 
Belly p-nl;^ 75 

Bclraontc-rignatcUi, Pnuce, sent by the king of 
Naples to make subnUSiiou. to Bonaparte, 640, ii 
Bender, general, orders given to, by the emperor Leo- 
pold, 82 

Bonofiecs, equalization of, 54, ii ; 65 
Benevolence opened; Us nature and security, 322 
Bcnezccli, mitiislor of the intoriov under the directory, 
597, ii; 598; advises the discontinuance of the sys- 
tem of rations to certain classes, 612, ii ; 613; tenders 
Ms resignation, which is refused, 616; hia chameter, 
ahility, and unpopubrity ; ho joins the emmter-revo- 
lutionavy patty, U92, ii ; he ia ai5mUBC(l,734, ii 
Bcntabole reads the report to the Jacohins of the eitting 
of tho convention, 231, ii ; 232 
Bergamo taken poaseasion of bythc French, 683, ii; le- 
Tolution in, 706 

Bcrlier,one of the authors of the directorial constitution, 
581, ii 

Beraadotte defeated after tho battle of Nerealieim, 660 ; 

I his services nt Tagifanienfo, 703, ii ; his indiscreet 
behaviour at Vienna, 781 ; be repaus to Rasiadt, id. 
ii; refuses tho command at Naples, 810; ia ap- 
pointed to tho command of the .uniy of tlic Rhine, 
812^ ii; appointed minister of war, 836 ; his vigorous 
efforts to organize the consevipt^, 837, ii ; ho piopoaca 
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u coun>lu*alcd sohcmo ftn' tho now camjmi^n^ id, ih. ; 

of IV.u’vur to ]Wocuvc his iCBignatioUj 

ii; Inna diamiaaeil, id, ih. 

Bernard, of Saiiitcs, oiio of tho enniinittco of general 
safety, ii; ia anosted, .51)0, ii 
Bcnmrdina, niiinlers at Lliu prison of, 147 
Beriiu eaptuied by tliu French, 77(5 
lleinGroii eavries the foit of Iviuudcrt, 223, n 
Bevuiev, alilic, tho adviuor of the cotiucil m La Vcml^Q, 
492, ii ; adviscJi the formation of jv regular army, 516 ; 
Ids further proceedings, 622, ii 
Bcrniyer, general, his command in La Vendee di- 
vided, 2MU tf 

Berthicr defeated and wounded before Saumur, 28.9 ; 
summotiod to Pavia after the defeat at Vihiers, 305, li ; 
notice of him, 625- Im aorviecB at Uivoli, 604 — 686; 
with Mimge, carries the treaty of Campo-Fovniio to 
Paris, 702 ; his proccccUnga in the Itvalian republics, 
771, ii; 772; appeara befoi’e Rotiio; he proceeds to the 
capitol, 7751, ii ; joins tlic Egyptian expedition, 780. 
ii ; quits Egypt witJi Bon.iparte, 851, ii 

■ cle Sauvigny, murder of, 26, ii 

BertUois murdered at Lille, 90, ii 
Bevtlmlet sent to Home to select the wovlcs of art in* 
touded for the museum, 641, ii ; joins tho Egyptian 
expedition, 780, ii ; quits Egypt with Bonaparte, 
8.61, ii 

Bertrand do Kollovillc opposes the constitution, 80; is 
(Jlaiulasod, 84, ii ; prosccutca Onrra, 91, ii 
Bescnvnl, baron do, commands tlio troops round Paris, 
19, ii ; hia note to Delaunay, 23; having been impvi- 
aoned, is ordered to ho liberated, hut tlio order coun- 
tovmamlorl, 27, id. ii ; discharged by tho Chatelet, 
4 () 

BeiirnonvilJo at Jonimapcs, 183; tlie French Ajax ; ini- 
iiistor of war, 217 1 iiia character, id.; tho Xacohiiis 
demand hia itupQacluucut, 224, ii ; Ucada tho battalion 
of Brest to tiiijiprysa the luaiiircction of 10 March, 
1793, 233; soiu ua emissary to arrest numouvici, 
241 ; is inado jjiisoner, 242 ; on liis return from cap- ' 
tivity in Austria takes his scat, 014, li; coinmanda 
tho army in Holljind, 621, ii; eiiporaedcd by Hochc, 
Ii88 

Beysser, general, tried and executed, 421 
I Bibovach, battle of, 665 
Bicetro, murdeva at, U7 

Bigot, M., projjostjs a haw against armed petitions, 
104 

Bilboa taken by Moncey, 578, ii 
Dill.aud-Vai’onnes .astiiacs at the murder of twenty-four 
priests at the Ahbaye, 144; his address to tlic mur- 
derers, 147 ; elected to the convention, 15.0, ii ; pro- 
poses tfiat the manner of dating shall be altered, 163 ; 
opposes tlio adjounmient of tho discussion on tho 
king’s trial, 192, ii ; defends Dnmouriez in tho Ja- 
cobins’; declares Viirlet, Poiirnier, and BesRoux 
Busplcious characters, 233, ii; smpointed one of the 
committee of public welfare, 341, ii; prepares tbe 
report of tbe committee on the decree for instituting 
a new revolutionary government, 380; his hatred of 
Robespievre, 466 ; repels his attack, 464,u; hisefforts 
against him and his coTifederatea on OTiiermidor, 466 
— 468; his energy in the convention on that day, 469, 
ii; takes part in the debate on Lecointre's accusation, 
486, ii; resigns his post in the committee, 485, ii ; ac- 
cused of being an .accomplice of RobCBpierre,485, ii ;bis 
speech at the Jacobins’ in favour of Camor and of 
tno patriots, 505; decree of accusatiou against him, 
508, ii; ho is attacked by Tallien, 609, id. ii ; decreed 
to ijo transported, 534, ii ; sent before the lailitary’- 
commission, 560, id. ii ; his sentence of transportation 
confirmed, 693, ii 

Binasco burned order of Bonajjarte, 636 
Biroa seizes Quievrain, 90 ; is deserted by his troops, 
id. ii 

, general, bis command in La Vendee, and state 

of ilia army, 288; his plan of military opeiatioiiB, id, 
ii; Ilia critical position in Lower Vendee, 289; de- 


nounred in the fiiml letter nf Afarat, 29.5, ii; tenders 
liitt rcaiguatioti, 293; injuRlire nf iho rciniiilic tuwiirda 
him, 3rt6; oulevod to bo piitnn hia trial, 326 
BinHeati talcon and oxeeuted, 3.57, ii 
Blad sent oxtraordiii.iry couiinisBimicv to Hochc in Brit- 
tany, .57 1 

Bloia, Grogoirc, binliop of, refusen to join in the alKlicM- 
tion of Uohol, 373 
Bloas killed before Laval, Hfl8 
Bo, his arrest decreed, 581, ii 

Bocage, dcamption of tbe, 252; tho habits and manners 
of tho people, and Uio causes of civil war in, aganiat 
the revolution, 2.5H 
Bndcnlli.al, port of, operations at, 333 
Bohemia, war dccl.arcd against, 8.9 
Boilcau reads a paper of Marat to the convention, 
166, ii ; tiicd suid condemned, 362 — 364; and exe- 
cuted, 36,5 

Bois-Hardi, negotiates for an accommodation in La 
Vendee, .518; Is clcfe.ited and killed, 668 
Je Due siuTondcred, 491 

Boissy d’Anglas, proposes that the inliabitanta of Paris 
he put on a daily nllowanco of bread, ,526 ; his perilous 
situation on 1st Praivinl, YcM‘ 1TL,555 ; U one of tho 
authors of the directorial constitution, .581, ii; is biv- 
nished, 751 

Bologna, entered by Augcrciin and by Bonuparlo, 641 ; 
obtains its provisional indcpcmloneo from Bona- 
l)ai tc, 641 ; and its acknowledgment by the Pope, 
td, ii 

Bommol unsuccessfully attackod by tho French, 611; 

taken by Pichegni, id. il 
Bon, general, wounded at Areola, 675 
Bonanai’to, early lii-story of ; attracts notice at the siege 
of Toulon ; dirocti tlio battery at b'ort Malbosquet; 
fiiirprisea tho Englisli, 385; a hrigadicr-goneral ; his 
suggestion for forcing the camp of Fourches, 434 ; he 
drives tUo Austviana out of Oneglla, and enters Or- 
•moa, id. il; defeat^ the English aiul Aiifctviaus at Sa- 
vona, 492; accused of being an acrompheo of Unhes- 
piorre, id. ; further acemint of liiin, .587, ii ; appointed 
' second in eoinmand by Barr.'iB against tlic seetioiiH, 

I 580; repels tlic attacks of the seetioniats, 13 Vende- 
miairc, 589, 590; his reception by the convention; ' 
credit given to him by Bavriis ; ho U eonfiinicd in hia 
command as second to Barra^, ftL ii ; appointed to tho 
command of the army of tbe inteinor; ho organizes 
the '^police legion,” and the ‘‘constitutional guard of 
Iho diiectory, nnd of the councils," C04, il; 605; m.ar- 
ries ; his influence in Piiriaian society, 617; recommends 
the military operations of tlic republic to bo further 
directed towards Italy, 6*20 ; auccccds Scherer in tlio 
conuuaud of the army of Italy, 621, ii ; sets out for 
Nice, id. ii ; hia pcisonal appearance, 62.5, ii; his ad- 
dress to the army of Italy ; rernovea hia head-quartei's 
to Albeiiga ; liia plan for the campaign in Italy, id. ih, 
626; defeats the Anstiians at Monk*iiotto,and tno Pied- 
montese at Milessiino and Bogo, 626, 627; is master i 
of tho valley of Bormicln, 627; makes Lannes colonel, 
td. ; punishes tho act of spoliation committed bv hia 
fioldicra; from the heights ot Monte-Zemoto sliowa 
them “ the land of promise," id. ii; defeats Colli at 
Mondovi ; arrives .at Chorasco, G28 ; agrees to an ar- 
mistice with Colli on behalf of the king of Sardinia, 
and signs tlie same at Cherasco with Lacoste and 
count La tour, trf. ii ; his proclainiitinn to tbe soldiers, 
629 ; advances inmiodiatcly after the armistice of Gho- 
rasco, 631j ii ; his plan of operations described, id. ib. 
632 ; receives the envoys of the duko of Parma at tbe 
passage of Trebbia; pants an amistico; demands a 
tnbnto, and twenty pictures, and refuses a million as 
a ransom for that of “St. Jerome," 632; arrives at 
Placentia, and passes tho Po; defeats Lipt.Oi’s division 
at Fombio, W, ii; captures the town, of Lodi, and 
passes the bridge; obtains the title of “the little 
oorjioval," 683, iVI. ii; enters Milan in triumph, and 
lodges in the Serbelloni palace, 684; commences the 
fiiege of tbe citadel; grants an armistice to the duke 
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of Modena, obtains a tribute and picturca; sonda a 
million of tho tribute to Moreau for Iur army on the 
Rhine, id. ii ; tendera hia resignation of the army of 
Italy *, publishi'B a proclamation to the soldiwB, 635 ; 
marches towards Lodi, but returns to Milan, and BUp- 
prcssca a revolt, id, ii ; rcprcBsca a revolt at Pavia, 
and burns the village of Biiinaco, 633; enters the Ve- 
netian territory; publiabea a proclamation at Breacift; 
arrives before tlio Mincio, 637; attacks and takes 
Borghetto, and passes the Mincio ■, forces his cavolrjf 
into action ; his perilous position at Valeggio, id. i», 
G38; he eucouvages his cavalry, and shows favour to 
Murat; forms a corps called Guides, nncl appoints 
Baasieres to command it; his conduct to the Vene- 
tian envoys; he enters Verona, 638, id. ii; opinion 
entertained of him by the Venetian envoys; he ja 
master of the line of the >digc, 63.0; proceeds to 
Milan; causes the trenohea to be opened round the 
citadel, 640 ; grants an armistico to Naples ; the terms 
of the same, \d. ii; his conduct andpolicy in Italy, id. 
*5.641; enters Modena; luB enthusiastic reception; ho 
summons Urbino, which surreuderB; aTrives at Bo- 
logna, and is warmly received ; adclressca a letter to 
the senate of Genoa, 641 ; enters Tuscany ; receives 
the envoy of the grand duke* tnarchea to Leghorn, 
and takca posacaalon of the English factory; schcfl 
the governor, and sonda him with a letter of explana- 
tion to the grand duke; repairs loFloronco; is re- 
ceived by iho grand duke ; rccroases the Po, and re- 
turns to Roverbclla ; terms of subniiaaion proposed to 
the Pope submitted toj be writes to Orlani, m/.u; 
letter of Hoclie concerning him ; letter of the govern- 
ment to, on the rumoured intention to auporaede him, 
647, ii ; continuation of hie campaign in Italy, 653 — 
658 ; his first adverse position ; calls a council of war, 
655; enters Iy>nato; hia luanceuvrcB at that battle; 
obtains a victory over tlie Austrians; breaks general 
Vallolto nt tlic head ofhis army for his conduct at Caa- 
tigliono, 656 ; his enormous exertions at Castiglionc, 
ill. ii, 657; goes to Loiiuto; bis successful deception 
on tlic bearer of a flag of truce, 657 ; gains the battle 
of Castiglionc, id. 650 ; enters Vorona, ttf, ; ho is 
promoted “ Sovgcai^t,’’ icf. ; ho summons tho Pope's 
legale before lilm, and detains him; remonstrates with 
d’Aziira, and the duke of Tuscauy, and wtb tho king 
of Sardinia, id. ii* marclics to the Brciita, 660; de- 
feats Wukassovicn at San Marco ; drives the Aus- 
trians out of Rovoredo; takes the castle of La Pietra, 
and gains tho battle of Roveredo, 661; enters Trent; 
proceeds through the passes of the Brenta, and defeats 
the Austrians under wurmacr at Bassano, id. ii, 662; 
tho various opinions entertoinod by railitary men of hia 
merit compared to that of Moreau, 666, ii; urges a 
treaty with Naples, Rome, and Genoa, 669, ii ; 670; 
his policy in tlio treaty with Rome, 670; releases 
cai'dinal Mattel, and sends him to Romo, id. ii, 671; 
declares the duke of Modena deposed, and the pro- 
vinces of Reggio and Modena free ; he unites these 
states with Bmogna and Ferrara into tho Cispadan© 
republic, id. ; causes the emancipation of Corsica, 
id. ii ; writes to tho directory that he is in danger of 
losing Italy, 672 ; repairs to Rivoli and La Corona, 
and aoclarca tliat the 39th and 05th demi-brigadcs no 
longer form part of the army of Italy, 673; writes to 
the directory before tho battle of Areola, complain- 
ing of the want of veinfoveementfi, 674; beats tho 
Auatidans at Areola, 675, 676; enters Verona; hia 
army occupies the Adige From Dolce to tho sea, 677 ; 
he becomes an object of jealousy with the directoiy, 
who commission dlarko to watch his proceedings ; tne 
result of the same, 678, id. ii; slate of his health; bis 
habits and discipline, 1797, 683, ii ; recrosscs the Po ; 
defeats the Austrians at the battles of Rivoli and Pa- 
vovita ; causes the surrender of Mantua by "Wurniscr, 

684 ^688; completes the conquest of Italy, 688, ii; 

680; his noble conduct to WurmBer, 687, ii; a plot 
to poison liiin disclosed by Wurmser, 688 ; arrives at 
Bologna, 699, ii; he marches against the Papal states, 


700 ; passes tho Sonio ; diarharges the pii^oners taken 
in thepjissago nf that river, id. ii , reaches Rorli, Oc- 
sena, Rimini, Peaaro, and Scnigaghii, id. ih ; lijs Ini- 
manc conduct to the exiled Frcncli priests, 700 ; he 
writes to the directory concerning Liiein ; returns to 
thoAdigo; marches toLorotto; arrives at Tnleruina; 
sends offers of peace to Rome, id. ii; signs the treaty 
of Tolenlino, 701 ; cxcciitea a treaty offensive and de- 
fensive with tho king of Sardinia, ul. ii ; ineffectually 
tve&ta with Vciuee, 702; rewardb ibc bravery of a fe- 
male suttlcr, 703; defeats tho Austrians at Taglia- 
mento, id. ii, 704; and at Tarwis ; reachcH the summit 
of the Alps, 704, ii; roccivea the deputies of tho Ve- 
netian government, address to them, 706, ii; 
707 ; threatcufl the Venetian senate in. a letter sent by 
the hands of Junot, 707, ii; 708; proceeds in his 
march towards Vienna ; writes a Icttei to the arch- 
duke Charles, 708,11; advances to Saint Vcith and 
Frcisach, and defeats tho Ausirians, id. ib. 709; 
drives the archduke beyond the pasqcB nf Nieuniark ; 
marches to Dnzmarlc, dcfo.atg the Austri.ins, and en- 
ters Leoben, where he signs picliininaiies for a treaty 
with the emperor Francis 11. 700, tU. ii ; liia capacity 
fls a negotiator, 709, ii ; lie refluxes to allow the “ ac- 
knowledgment’* of Austria of the French republic, id, 
t5. ; although not empowered, ho signs the prcllini- 
nariea of the treaty of Leohen, 711, ii ; his reception 
and treatment of the Venetian dquities after the mas- 
sacre of Verona, and outrage at Lido, 714, ii ; 715 ; 
declares war against Venice ; orders Lallcmant, the 
French minister, to quit Venice ; takes down the Lion 
of St. Mark in all tho Vunctiau cuioa ho enters, 715 ; 
signs the treaty at Milan with the new authorities at 
Venire, 717, li; orders the occupation of Corfu and 
other Ulands bcloumnc to Venice, 711); rcflectionB on 
his rapid career in Italy, id. ii, 719 ; liis extreme au- 
thority and popularity at Milan; the surname of 
Italicus proposed to lie conferred on him, 719, ii ; dis- 
covers tho treason of Pichegni, 728, ii; 729; his ha- 
tred of the royalist faction ; lie writes to the directory 
offering the services of hia army to reprcBs tho coun- 
ter-revolutionists, 731 ; gives a (Me at Milan to tlie 
army of Italy ; bw speech, 737, ii ; 738 ; bis letter to 
Lftvalctte couccroiDg Carnot and Augoreaii, 730, ii; 
complains of the ingratitude of the government, 757, 
ii ; he organizes the Cisalpine republic, ic2. i5. 758; 
the arbitiation between the Valtelinc and the Orisons 
refened to him, 759; bis schemes as to tho formation 
of a navy, and a naval establishment in tlic Mediter- 
ranean, id. li, 760 ; conducts the negotiations for, and 
signs the treaty of Campo-Formio, 761, 762 ; con- 
cludes his revolutionary fLTrangeinente in Italy ; np- 
pomted plenipotentiary at Rastaclb; hia proclamation 
to tho Italians; appointed coiuinanclor-in-chief of the 
anny of England, 763: exchanges the ratifications of 
tho treaty of Campo-Formio at Rast.adt; returns to 
Paris; is magnificently received, and appears at a 
triumphal fete given in hia honour, 764 ; his speech, 
766; his conduct at Faria, and bis situation with the 
directory, who distrust his rising greatness, 766 ; con- 
Buicration of his character and genius; hk retired 
habits; Ijis oonversatiun with Madame de Stael; 18 
elected a member of tho Institute, id. ii ; hia suBpicion 
of ono of the directora, 767 ; deforence of Barras to 
liim, ip?.; he projects the expedition to Egypt, 768, U, 
769 ; his motivos for supporting tho Egyptian expedi- 
tion, 779 ; Bpeaks of rcaignation, and is reproved by 
LareveUiere, id. ii ; his vigorous cfTortB in preparing 
the Egyptian exi^dition, 7^80,781; his proclamation 
to the army at Toulon ; departure for Egypt, 782 ; 
lands at Alexandria, and captures the city, 784; hia 
policy in Eg}'pt, 786; his oriental proclamations at 
Alexandria, and affectation of Mahoinetanisni, id. ii, 
787; defeats Murad Boy before Cairo, 700; enters 
Cairo, 791 ; his political bearing after the battle, and 
his relarions with the countries around, id. ii ; his po- 
litic affectation of Maliornetan worship, 792; founds 
at Cairo *•* ’The Institute of Egypt," 792; orders sent 
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by tho (Ih'ockory for bis rokurii, 045^ ii; fnrthor ac- ' 
Ciount of his optn'fttioiis in ligypt, id. 851 : bo capUiroa 
Kl-Aviscli, Givza, and .Taifa, 846, 047 i siogo to 
St. Jwm d’Adi'L', 047, U4B; rnisea it, 840, ii; Ma ex- 
pression eoneenung Sidney Sinitli; hnrna the town of 
Bt. Jean d’Aevc ^ blows up t!\Q .Ibrlificationa of Jaffa, 
ih • ovdeva tbo aiek und wounded to "bo poisoned; 
rcUirus to Egypt, 840 ; starts from Cairo townrda 
Alexandria; vcocUcs Almukir, defeats tbc Turks at 
that place untlcr Mustupha l-^acUa, 850, 851 ; hastily 
leavoa Egypt for Franco, 851; lands at Prdjus, 85(i, 
857; enthuaiaatic roceptiou; ho procoeda to Pans; 
repairs to the directory, 8^7 ; liia apparently cordial 
rceeplion, and his declaration to defend the republic ; 
numbers of gencrala w.ait on him, and become his 
adherants ; Bruix and Talloyi'and join his assemblies, 
ui. ii ; Ecrdcrer and Ilcguault do Saint Jean d’Angely 
also attach themaclvca; hia personal appearance and 
habits after his return to Paris, 858 ; he is sent for to 
the directors; Ins interview; he declinea for a time a 
military command, 860; interviews with Sicyes and 
Roger-Duces; hia aversion to Barms; thosainc over- 
come; other proceedings towards a suppression of the 
dircotory, 860 — 062; banquet to, hy membci'S of the 
councils in thecliurch of Bt. Siilpice, 801, ii ; appears 
before the council of the ancients ; hia speech, 803, ii, 
864; swears to the republic, 804 ; ho is chosen cue of 
the three consuls, 865 

Bonaparte, Madaino, her brilliant society, 719, ii 
■ ■ - Joseph, strives to repress the disorders of 

tha revoluUoulata a\> Homo; Duphutla &\voi by Iub 
side; ho demands Ins passports, and quits Rome, 
773; returns to, and lives lu Paris in much state, 
777, ii 

' - ■ Lucion, elected a member of tbo council of 
five hundred; hia ahiUtiea, 777, ii; opposes the mo- 
tion to declare ttic country in danger, 844; president 
of the council of five hundred, oGl, ii; hU efforts 
iu favoui of his brother I8th and lOtU Brumairo,8C6, 
867 

Bouchamps chosen one of the Vendean loaders, 256; 
extent of his military coinmiwid in La Vendee, 835, 
ii; mortally wounded at Cholot; obtains mercy for 
republican priaoiicrs, 354, ii; lie dies, 389 
— ■■■ Madame, decree of death against her roversod, 

Bonds or assignats issued, 53, ii; sea Assignats 
“ Bouhour couimnn,” the object of the J^acoMns, 619 
Boiinaud oiiteis Qoi tuiydcnbcrg and Dordrecht, 513, ii 
Bonnier sent to confer at Lille, 757 ; ho is assassinated, 
819 

Bordeaux, archbishop of, joins the national assembly, 
16, ii 

! ■ - ■ insurrectionary movements at, 257, ii; prepa- 

I rations at, agiiLnst the convention, 280 ; popular com- 
I mission of public welfare uonstiLuted at, id, ii ; putin 
I a state of defence against the convention, 283; pro- 
1 Bcriptlonat, 357; the same removed, 503 
Borpbetto attacked and taken by Bonaparte, 637, ii 
Bono arrested in the convention, 657, ii; decree of ac- 
cusation against, 559 

Boticlcux, the instrument for ejecting an accommoda- 
tion in L.r Vendeo, 517, ii; 518 
lioucheS'de-Rhone, coiuinencouiont of the iusuri'cctlou 

at, 107, u 

Bouchotte, his popularity, 300 ; entrusted with the for- 
mation of the revolutionary army, 340; admitted one 
of the ultra-iTYolutionists, 404; his aucusatiou referred 
to the committee of general safety, 526 ; his arrest de- 
creed on the motion of Tallien, 657, ii; sent before 
the military comraisBion, 560; h© is liberated, 681; 
joins tho Jacobins at the Old Ride, 841, ii 
Boiiill^, cliavnctor of, 47, ii; liis jcnlousy of Lafayette, 
id> ili. 5 in vain tries to check the insurrection of the 
troops, 57, ii ; represses the revolt of tho troops at 
Nnngy; receivea the thanks of the king and of tho 
assembly; his command extended, SB; and again 
abridged, 59 ; a'lda, the king's fliglit, 65, ii ; attempts to 


veseno him, 67, Ii ; I'ia avowing tlm liing'a ftight 

to bo at his anggobtion, 6!) 

Boviluvd commauda at SabloB, 287, ii 
Bottlou, vu'tovy over tho SpaniiuxU at, 433, it 
Bourbons, th© banisluncut at, pYopased, 204, ii; tho de- 
cree imasocl, 205 ; demand for tho roatovatiou of, in La 
Vcud6o,23H, ii; KubGapiorrc''a siispiciuua agaiust them 
Qxcltcd by tho aucossiou of Danuiiiricz, 230 ; the 
murder ot tho fiiinily proposed in tho Cor(joliora,2G2; 
remaining in Fiance, except llioao imdor tho sword 
of tbo law, hanibheil, 326 

Bourbotto arresto j in the convention, 557, ii ; decree of 
aecusulion against, 559; coiideinned to death; staba 
himself, and is afterwaids executed, 561 
Bouidou of the Oise, his s[>GCch fur the clmngo of tho 
committee of public welfare, 302, ii ; suspicions en- 
tertained of liim, 446, ii ; his rcmarlcablo speech to 
Robespierre at the f6te of the Supreme Being, 447 ; 
oppoaca the law 22d Prairial, 448, ii ; proposca the 
modification only of^ the government, 47‘i, id. ii; 
opposes the recognition of tho liberty of tho press, 
479, ii; his speech against tho conesponding and 
affiliated societies, 500; his proposal for the sale of 
the national property, 652, ii ; 553; he is banisliod, 
761 

— — , Leonard, his energy in tho convention 9th 

Tliermidor, 469, ii; opposes tho commune on iluit 
day, 471 ; decree for his urre&t; ho is sent to Ilaiu, 
634, ii 

Bourguignon appointed mimalcr of police, 036; id, ii; 
he is diammed, 842, ii 

Bouvet, rcar-udmival, second in command of tho squad- 
ron to Bimtvy Bay, 680, ii 

Boyer, Fonfvedo, one of tho coiTnnlsaion of twclvr, 
261; tried and condomnod, 362—364 ; and exocnted, 
365 

Bold, paiutor to tho king, Ms avortiivcs to the Giron- ! 

dUtSj 119, ii I 

Braachi, duko of, treaU with tho French at Toloutliio, 
701 

Bread, regulation of tho sale of, 311; price of, 1795, 

552, ii 

Brdard, one of the committee of public w^elfuro, 246; 
293, ii ; 474, ii ; one of tho clerks of the council of 
tho ancients, 505 

Breda entered by the French, 223, ii; lines of, curried, 
511, ii 

Brescia entered by Augcreaii, 656; revolution in, 705 
Brest, squadron ofi mutiny in, 433 
Brotcuil, Mde., 20, ii ; advises tho king’s flight, 65, ii 
Breton club, 28, n. ; 75, 

Brez6, raarquis do, delivers tho orders of tho king to 
Bailly, 16 

Bridport, lord, coinmantls oH Bshant, and protects the 
convoy on the Quiberou expedition, 509, ii; captures 
thro© ships from admiral YiUarot, 669, ii 
Bricuno, M. de, archbishop of Toulouse, succeeds Ca- 
lonuc as mmiator ; his ministry, 3 ; big financial diffl- 
cultioa, 4, ii ; ho rotires, 5, ii ; is made nrchbishop of 
Sens and a cardinal, 6 ; his onormous wealth, id. 

Briez, his complaints of tho delays in the war, 3S8, ii 
Brigands, 20, ii ; 29 ; they attack Vorsaillea, 41 ; murder 
Francois, 44; are executed, itf. ; tho Vendoans so 
called, 254, ii 

Brissac, duko de, commander of tho guard, impeached, 
92; he is murdered, 158 

Brisaot, hia apeech against the emigrants, 77, ii; hia 
tolouts aud acquiromenta, 159, ii ; hia character, 160, 
ii; appointed a secretary of tho convention, 162; aaao- 
ciated by Lebrun in his diplomatic labours, 190, ii; 
tried before the revolutionary tribunal and oon- 
denmed, 362, ii; 364; and executed, 365 
Britany, troubles in ; somo of its nobility imprisoned, 8, 
ii; hostile to tho convention, 252; meetings and in- 
surrectionary armies in, 280, ii; central committee of 
resistance to oppression formed in, 282; returns to its 
allegiance to the convention, 294, ii; commencement 
of the war of the Chouims in, 438 ; further account of 
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tliatAvai’, 4315; llnchc appointed to tlio command in, 
.'503; state of, at tlic end ot 170‘i-, and bc;{inning of 
17fJ5, 510; negotiations witli, 539, 540; intrigues of 
the voyiilist agents hi, 542, ii; simulated peace of the 
insurgent leaders, 543, ii ; ti'eaty finally signed^ and its 
terms, 544; state of, and pioccedings of tlio royalists 
in, alter the paeirtcation, 5[tCj, ii; Sll? ; schemes of tho 
Eiiglisii upon, in favour of tho royalists, SG8; measures 
talcen. by Hoche for the preBcrvntion of, against the 
Quiberon expedition, 571; defeats of the royalists in, 
571 — 574; tlioir entivc destruction, 575, 576; expedi- 
tion of the emigrants, aided by the English, defeated, 
575,57(5; rcauvuption of hostilities in, 599; complete 
reduction of, by Hoche, 624 
Broglie, marshal de, appointed to the chief command of 
the military, 19, ii ; 20, ii 

Brottiei, hia intrigues with the French princes, 494, ii; 
lie is acquitted, 605; becomes the chief agent of tho 
royalists, 619; liis further intrigues as royalist agent, 
G93, ii; 695; he is arrested, 696; tried and condemned 
to death, but imprisoned, id. \ andaiterwards banished, , 
751, ii 

Bniix, with Talleyrand, prorurea the resignation of Dar- 
ras, 864, ii 

Brumaire, meaning of tlio term, in tho revolutionary 
calendar, 3/0, «. 

3rd, law of, rc-enacted, 013, ii ; again debated 

and maintained, 61)1 

latli and 19th, the events that immediatoly pre- 
ceded tho revaiution of, 882 ; the events of tho I8th 
abolishing the divoctovy, and tho constitution of tho 
, year HI., and forming tlio basis ofa luilitary dynasty, 
8G3-8CU 

Bi'unc appointed to tho command of tho army of Hol- 
land, iU2, il 

Dvunol, forced at Toulon to sicn an order for the release 
of tho pati'lota, shoots himself, 5(50 
Brunet confined in the Conciergerio, 359 ; tried before 
tho revolutionary tribunal, condemned and executed, 

m 

Brunswlclc, duko of, hia manifesto, 121, ii; 12^ 123; 
defeats the repnblicaus at F]rmaaoii8,33S ; resigns his 
command, 384 

Brussels entered by the French, 185 ; united to Prance, 
221, ii ; occupation of, by tlio French, 460, 461 
Bi'uye, aduilral, defeated at Aboukir by Nelson, 793, 
794; lie is wounded and subsequently killed, 793, ii 
Biy, John de, proposes that the kingand Marat bo tried 
together, 180, li 

Budcrich, absurd movement of the allies at, 510 
Bureau de Puzy called to the bar of the assombly, 124 
Bui-ial ceremonies regulated by tho commune of Paris, 
371 ii 

Burke, Mr., hia spocchos against the revolution, 218 
Buscft dismissed by the pope, 700, ii 
Butchers, their frauds in consequence nf the maximum, 
366, ii 

Duiat in favour of a republic, 70; elected to tho con- 
vention, 159; hia speech in the convention on the 
murders in the provinces, 163, n ; his speech on the 
subject of provincial disturbances, 199; proposes the 
penalty of death on all who endeavour to restore 
monarchy in Friince, 200 ; proposes the banisliaient 
of the whole of the Bourbons, 204, ii; his speech 
against Murat for inciting the people to pillage, 227; 
his speech against the extraordinary criminal tribunal, 
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Cabanis, Miraheau’s dying directions to, 64, ii 
Cadouclal, Georges, joins the Quihoron cxpediBon ; bis 
services ; account of him, 570, 572, ii; 573 
Cfcsor’s camp threatened by the allies, 316, ii ; army of 
tho North, retreat from, 316 
Caffatelli, Dufalga, his witty remark on tho capture 
of Malta, 783, ii 


Cjibicr dc Gewille^ minister of the intevior, 80; re- 
signs, 85 

Cairo, battle of, 788, 789 

Caldiero, Bonaparte attacks Alviuzy at, but is re- 
pulsed, 673, ii 

Calendar, new levoliitiqnary, established, 370 ; particu- 
lars of, id. n. 

Cidonno, imiiistvy of; succeeds Nccker; liischarncter’ 
is dismissed, 2, ji ; 3; minister of the fugitive court', 
48, ii ; in negotiation with theempeior Leopold, 65- 
advises tlie king's stay, id. ii ; iuipeaclied, 84; liis rc^ 
marks on national bnnlcnijitcy quoted, 601 
Calvcvt, his address to the assembly, 101, ii 
Gamaldnleuscs, pnmal of^tbo, sent to Romo by 
Bonaparte, with efiers of peace, 700, ii 
Camhaceres demands tho formation of the extraoidi- 
uary criminal tribunal, 231; one of the secvetaiies of 
tho council of five hundred, 595; auuointed minister 
of justice, 836 

Oambon states tho condition of the fiuancea, 16S; his 
opposition to the comniiasarics, 186; hisapeechon tho 
expenses of religion, 198, ii ; one of the committee of 
public welfare, 245 290, ii ; proposes to eon8oli(l.ito 
the national debt, and to institute the “Great Book’’ of 
the public debt, 320, ii; 321, 322; his amendment on 
tho East India Company’s dissolution bill, 369; pio- 1 
cures a decree for funding life annuities, 441, ii ; dc- ; 
fends hia fmanciul sclieincs against the attack of 
Robespierre, and attacks him in turn, 464, ii; pro- 
posea the entire re-organization of the govermnent, 
474; opposes tho recognition of tho liberty of the 
press, 4/9, ii ; attacked for his financial measures by 
tho Thermidovisms, 501 ; bis defence and attack on 
Tallicn, id. U; decreed to bo ariested and sent 
piisoocr to Ham, 536; proposed by the patriots 
to head the intended insurrection of 1 Inoieal, 
Year III. ; his transportation decreed by tho coiiveu- 
tion, 549 

Ciimbray, sanguinary executions by Lebon al, 454, li 
Camille^ Jordan, elected deputy, 721 ; his report on re- 
ligion ; and in favour of tho permission of religious 
ceremonies for the dead, 724, ii; 725 
Campaigns, sue Military Affairs, passim 
Campo-F'ormio, treaty of, 761, 702 
Canuia takes part in the echcmcB for equalizing bene- 
I fices, 64, ii ; 55; appointed a secretary to tfis con- 

I vention, 162; a commissary to Belgium, 188, li; 

' sent to aiTCst Duruouriez, 24.1; be is made prisoner, 
242; on his return fiom captivity in Austria takes 
his Beat, 614, ii 

Canclaux commands at Nantes, 287, ii; his command 
in La Yendeoj 288 ; his able assistance in defence of 
Nnntes, 293, ii; his military operations in tho war of 
La Vendbo, 334, 335 ; retreats to Nantes, 337 ; bis 
judicious plans in La Vendeu in January, 1795, 516, 
ii; 617; Bupetseded in the command of the army of 
the Wost, 609, ii 

Candeille, Madeuioiscllc, incident at her houBO hetsveen 
Duraouriez and Marat, 174, li 
Canstadt, battle of, 646, ii 

Carletto, count, his affectation of republicanism; he 
is ordered by the directory to quit Franco, 605; 
id. ii 

Carma^ole^ meaning of the term,. 315^ n. 

' Carmelites, murder of priests in the church of the, 
144, ii 

Carnot appointed a member of the committee, of public 
welfare, 325; his plan of operations for the war in 
Flanders, 331 ; joins Jourdan in hlaopcrndons against 
La Vendee, 342; his iinprovoments in the adminis- 
tration of the war department; his influence with 
the convention, 349, ii ; concerts measures with Jou^ 
dan for the relief of Maubeuge, 350,351; presides 
over military affairs, 435 ; hia judicioiiB arraTicementB 
of operation on the Satnbre and Meuse, 436 ; Wb 
reputation increased, 461 *, the originator of the suc- 
cesses of the French in Holland, 614; his speech to 
tho convention on the accusation against Barr^re and 
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oLbcrfl, 530; (l(Mioimcc(l ; proceedings agftmsl him 
Btayed, 500, ii ; elected one of tho originnl five di- 
rectors ; his services and fitnoaa diacusacd, 505, 500; 
advises the divlaion of tho army of Italy into two 
parts ; Bonaparte tonders Ida resignation, G.l4, ii ; 635 ; 
observations on his plan of the cam])aign of 1704, and 
on his plan for that of 1793, 642; hia character; his 
dislike of Burras, 639; and of Rewbell, 690; his 
poUtieal intrigues, 721 , ii ; makes his escape from tho 
Luxembourg, 750; is banished, 751, a 
Carousel, Placo do, described, 102 
Garni, the journalist, prosecuted, 91, ii; his influence 
with tho pnpulaee, ii ; joins llio insuiTectional 
committco, 115, ii; tned and condemned, 362 — 304 ; 
and executed, 365 

Carrier, hia horrible masstvQT’es at Nantes, 453; hia trial 
demanded, 503, ii; proeciita a pistol at tho agent of 
the committee of general safety, 504; ho is appre- 
hended, decreed to be under accusation, and sent for 
trial before the revolutions y tribunal, id. ii ; is tried 
and condemned, 608, ii; an?! executed, 509 
Cartcaiix takes Marseilles, 328, ii ; superseded by Dop- 
pet, 384 

Carthusian Friois attacked for aims, 21 
Cassano, battle of, 825 

Cathclineau, his rosisfcance of tho enlistment at St. 
Floront; ho takes Chctuillo and enters Chollet, 
253, ii ; 254 ; ia mortally wounded at Nantes, 293, il 
Catherine, eniprcas of Russia, dies, 690, ii 
Catliolic religion proposed to bo that of tho state, 49; | 
abjured^ 3/1 

Catholics, collision of, with the Protestants, 50 ; the 
churches xcslorcd to them, 661, u 
Cavalry, JBotiapaito's cndcav.onrs to make it useful in 
war ; it is coiumiuulod by Murat, 638 
Caznlcs, 28; his proposal to examine t^ho national debt, 
48, ii ; his speecti against tho ministry, 59 
Cazotte saved from murder by his daughter, 146 
Cemeteries, all religious cnibleins in, removed, 371, ii 
Central club of Lyons, 251, ii 

— cominiitce of roaistunce to oppression formed 
in Normandy and Brittany, 282 

revolutionary club, tbe insurrectionofSlst May, 

1703, organized at, 267, ii 

■ revolutionary committee, its meeting, 261 

Centro, army of the, see Military Affairs, 

Chabot, n Girondiat, ; bis proposed snicicle, 115, ii; 
proposes the trial of tho Swiss puards, 133, ii ; his 
speech nt the Jacobins on Louvet’s accusation against 
Robespierre, 177, ii ; his speech for the renewal of 
tlie committee of public wedfaro, 302, ii; engages in 
stock-jobbing with the two Freys; enteis into parb- 
neiship ns banker with them, 313, ”5 bis evidence 
against the Girondisis, 863 ; hia partjn the conspiracy 
' gainst the East India Company, 368, ii ; bribes 
r\ibre crEglantine to join it, 369; suspicions against 
I him; ho marries the sister of tho Fieys; he is de- 
nounced as a moderatist, 375, ii; betrays his ac- 
euinpiiccs in the cuns^riuicy against the East India 
' Company, 381, ii ; is arreatod, 381, ii ; tried and exe- 
cuted, 4i7— 420 

Clialbos appointed to the chief command against the 
Vendeatis, 808, ii 

Chalier of Lyons demauda a revolutionary tribunal for 
that city, ^51, il; ia put to death there, 309, ii; par- 
ticulars of his execution, 396, n, 

Challans, resistance to the recruiting at ; tho town 
taken by Gaston, 254 

; Chanibon elected mayor of Paris ; his character, 190; 
hia reasoning on tho resources of France, 220; his 
opinion of the duties of revolutionary France, 221; 

^ resigns hia office of mayor of Pegris, 224, ii 
Chambonas appointed a minister, 96 
Cbambre Arionteat Nantes closed by Hochc, 622, ii 
OhampioT) de Cice wohnded, 121 
Ghampionnot givoa refuge to Mack in the French camp, 
807, ii ; cashiered and ordered to be tried by a mili- 
tary commiBsioii, 810 sot at liberty, and appointed to 


the command of an army to bo formed in tho Uiipci 
Alps, 836 

Champ do Mars, conOict in, 71 ; martiiil law jiiochiimcd 
id.\ fclo of tho liraC federation in, 55, 56; thin 
anniversary of tho fedoruLiun in, 111 
Champs El^'Hoes, dinner at, and sanguinary sceiiui 
ill, 120, 121 

Chniitoiiay, battle of, 335 

Chapeliev, his amemlment on the ;\et for making peace 
and war, .53; presents the cMiiigration hill, 63 
Cliappiiis defeated at LiindreiiieB, 435, ii 
Cliai'bomiicr arrested, 560 

Cliarotto chosen leader of tho Vciulcan iii?ur^entB of 
tho Marais, 254, ii ; account of him, id. ib. 255; 
commanda in Lower Vendee, 287, ii ; seizes Mache- 
comc, 292, ii; besieges tho eamp of Naudicn-cs-, but is 
repelled, 335 ; defeats the republicans at Clnintoimy, 
id. ; extent of hU military commiitid in La Vendee, 
*y. ii; iris command in La Vendee, 492, ii ; declares 
tho articles between tho Vciulcan leaders at Jakis 
annulled, 516; solicits lelief from England; con- 
sentB to an interview with Canclaux, and onteia into 
negotiation, 517, ii; his fjiiither pioceedings towards 
the pacification of La Vendee, 539, li ; 640 ; submita 
on tlie part of tho Vendcans to theiejniblic on tcrnis, 
640; ms reception at Nantes on his submission to 
tho republic, and description of Mm, 541; his pjo- 
ceedinga in. La Vendee after the pacification, 567 ; bo 
has the confidence of Louis XVIII., id.', apjiulnted by 
the emigrant court at Verona, conmmnder-iu-chicfof 
tho catholic distriels, 599, id. ii ; is dofuiitcd at St. 
Cyr, 600; his expiring efforts in tho royalist cause, 
608; is reduced lu exlvcmitios, 610; his deaporiuc 
position, 622, ii; ajiplios for loavo to go to EnMiuiil, 
0*23, ii; flies to the woods; is ontiapped by iWot, 

' and captured; ho is oonvcyod to Nantes ; exauiined; 
his noble bearing and death, id. il). 624 
Charloroj, bombavumont of; St. Just lefnses to treat 
with tho garrison, and tho fortress is aurreudoicd, 
459 

Charles, archdulco of Austria, Iris sucoosspr beyond Iho 
Mouse, 228, ii ; supcrsodcs Clorluit m tho eommaiid 
of tho army of the Lower Rhino, 621; has tho bu- 
premo command of tho Austrians on tho Illiiuo; 
forces the left of Jourdan to rctveut, 643 ; I'otirea fram 
the Rhino to tho Daimbo, 646; defeats tlie French 
under Jourdan ut Ncreslieim, 659, ii ; attacks and 
defeats Bernadotto, id. ih . ; and again defeats Jour- 
dan at Wertonsleben, 660; gains tho battle of Wuvtz- 
hurg, and forces Jourdau to retreat to Arnistciii, 
663, ii; 664; gains a high icputation in Europe hy 
tho campaign of 1796, 666 ; refuses an armistice pro- 
posed by general Chuke, 677, li ; reduces the forticss 
of Kohl, 682, ii ; defeated at the battle of Taglia- 
inento, 703, ii; 704; defeated nt Tarwis, 703, ii; 
704; his answer to the letter of Bomipai'to, 708, ii ; 
advises peace, 709, ii; tlio amonnt of liis forces nt 
tho opening of the campaign of 1799, 812, ii: 813; 
defeats Jourdan at tho battle of Pfullendorl, 814 ; 
and at tho battle of Stockaoh, 815 ; attacks Mass^na 
on the line of the Limmat, but is repulsed, 827, 
ii ; marches to the Rhine, 852 
Oharrier, head of the rebels in tho department of 
Loz4vc, captured, 293, ii 

Gharti-ea, duke do, nt Jemmapos, 183; liis command 
and conduct at the battle of Ncciwinden, 236, 237 
Chase, exclusive rights of, suppressed, 30 
Chasles demands tho declaration of rights phall be 
exposed to view, 528, ii ; accusation against, nn the 
convention, 534 ; he is placed under arrest, id. ii 
Ghatelet, the, passes a decree against the edicts, 5, 
ii; extraordinary jurisdiction of, 44; report of, or- 
dered to be laid boforo the aasembly, 57 

prison of, the massacres at, 147 

Chatillon, defeat of tho republicans under Westerman, 
at, 305 

Chaudon, Rousseau, hia arrest decreed, 631, ii 
Chaumcite, his speeches on tho miaoiy of the people, 
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257; as piocvwatov of tho commune, declayes it per- 
Tuftncnt till tidings should bo received of Hebert, 
2{)3 ; his9})eech at tho commutio, ‘2116, ii ; fVnmcB the 
schemo ol its miniicipal authority, 299; his notice 
to tho vttvious sections, dofimug who are to he con- 
Bidevod suspected persons, 357, ii; 353; Ms evidence 
against the Gn'oridisls, 363; his speech against tho 
traders, 367 ; his speechos at the commnno against 
tho Catholic religion, 371, h; his speech at the fes- 
tival of reiison, 373, it ; 374; proposes that tho 
Catholics may have their public worship, 379, ii; ai'^ 
rested, 411 ; tried and executed, 421, ii 
ChauveVm received in England only as envoy of a de- 
throned Icing, 219 

Chavcaii-Lagardo defends the queen on her trial, 
361 

Chcmble elected deputy, 721 
Chcinilld taken by Cathcliucau, 253, ii 
Chenier, his i’cj)ort on tho state of Franco, 1795, 
549, ji; one tho aecretaiiea of the council of five 
hundred, 595 

■- Andre, editor of tho Paris Journal, 109, ii, n.; 
ia executed, 4G5, ii, and 

Ohevalicra du Poignard, conspiracy of tho, 62, ii; 
119 

Choiseul, M. do, hia notion of the occupation of 
Egypt, 779 

Chollet taken by Cnthelirieau, 254; evacuated by tho 
Vendcans, 353, ii; battle before, and defeat of the 
Vendoans, 354 

ChouauR, comincncomcnt of the war of tho, 438; what 
tliev -WGiu; ihoir war in Brittany, 493; their secret 
leader 51. do Puiaayo, id . ; submission of, 543, ii ; 
644; their proceodings after tlic protended ticnties in 
Brittany, 567 ; rising of, in favour of the Qiiiberon i 
expedition, 570 ; tUciv deplorable condition at Qm- 
hcron, 573; slaughter of, at SaiiU-Baibe, 574, ii; 
575; brought to trial ami acquitted, 605; their 
bravo defence and ultiroato destruction, 624; fresh 
outrages, of, 836j ii ; 837 

Choudicu, accusation against, 534; ho is placed under 
aiTest, id, ii ; again apprelicndcd, 620 
Christianity abjured by tlio comraunca and scfitions of 
Paris, 873 

Church property, appropi iation of, 48, ii ; sale of, 53 
Cliurchca restored to tlie Catholics, 561, it 
' CUalpino republic founded, 757, ii; 758; anarchy and 
confusion in the, 800 

Cispadanc republic created, 671 ; republic gains Bologna 
ami FciTivi’ft, 701 ; its proceedings in 1798, 771, 772 
Cities, privileges of, annulled, 30 

Citizen, the only term allowed in the old army of 
Italy, 731 

Citizens admitted to civil and military employments, 
30 ; active and paaslve citizens, 45 
Citizenship, qualincation for, 45 
Civic oath taKcn by the assembly, 47 
Civil constitution of the clergy referred to the popo, 60 ; 
employments, all citizens admitted to, SO; list, 
amount of, settled, 54, ii; was announced from tho 
tribune by the Viscount de Jliiabeau, 50 ; prospect of, 
230, ii 

Civism, oath of, 31, ii; directed to be taken by tho 
clergy, 60, ii ; taken by the clergy, 61 ; ordered to 
be again taken by them, 78, ii 
Civita Caatellana, Maek repulsed at, 806 
Clarke, general, his mission to Vienna, 672, ii ; at tho 
head quarters of the army of Italy in his way to 
Vienna, 677 ; eonfera at Vicenza with the baron do 
Vincent; he proceeds to watch Bonaparte by orders 
of the directory, 678 ; further proceeds with thenc- 
goUatioua for peace with the emperor, 739, 740; re- 
called from the conferencea in Italy, 767 
Olaviero, minister of finanoe, 86, h ; dismissed, 95, 
ii ; restored aa miniater of finance, 13‘2; his ohatac- 
teristicB and opinions at the limo of the king's 
trial, 190, ii ; the Jacobins demand his impeachment, 
224, ii; confined in the Conciergerie, 359 
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Clemenro sent before tlie military rmnniission, 560 
(Jlurfait defeated at Jommapes, 183; and at Ncerwin- 
deii, 235, ii; defeated by Moreau and Soubam at 
Monerdon, 435, ii ; 436 ; defeat of, at Oourtrai, 436, 
ii;^ defeats the republican arniiea on tbe Tlhinc, and 
gains the lines of Mentz, 698; id.\\ \ obtains aome of 
the republican ports on tlie coast, 599, ii; attacks 
Pichegru, and drives him back to Landau, 603 ; his 
triumphal reception at Vienna, GlI, ii; superseded by 
the archduke CharlcB, C21 

Cler^, conduct of, in tlie statea-gencral, 11 ; several 
join tbe commons, 13; pajment of, provided by tlie 
skate, 31; possessions of, seized on by the assembly, 

44, ii; they join tbe provincial parliamenis against 
the assembly, 45, ii ; op])ose the a[)propriation of 
church property, 48, ii; their Imticd of the revolu- 
tion, 49; oppose the issue of assignats, S3, ii; civil 
constitution of, 54, it; appeal to Homo against the 
same, 55 ; take tlie oath of civibm, 6] ; ordered again 
to take t)ic same, 78, il 

Clermont, bishop of, threatens to leave the assembly, 49 
Clcrmont-Tonneire, 15; his speech on jomiiig' tlie 
national assembly, 16, ii; meditates establishing the 
English constitution, 19, ii 

Clery, valet to the king, his faithful services in tlie 
temple, 191 ; liia mode of obtaining news for the 
royal family there, 192, ii; liis faithful attention to 
them, 201 : Attends tho king up to the morning of 
his death, 215, ii 

Clicliy club, 75, «. ; account of, 693; discussions in, on 
I tho choice of a new direc tor, 697 ; its iiuTcnscd num- 
bers and influence, 7*21, ii ; its piocccdings in favour- 
ing the counter-revolution, 723; diseolvcs, with other 
societies, 737 

Clicl»yen8,75, ii, their opposition tothctHrect 0 J 7 ,nnd 
aaeistance to the cause ot the counter-revolution, 723, 
724; their measures of opposition against the direo 
toiy, 735, 736; their club is extinguished, 737 ; all 
the nets they had supported in tho counclla repealed, 
761, ii ; see also Clieby Club 
Olisson taken by Canclaux, SS6 ; tbe mansion of Lea- 
cure burnt by Westermann, 305 
Clootz, see Anacharsis Olootz 

Club de la Propngando, 7!>.,n. \ of the '89 formed by 
Lafayette and Bailly, 60, ii 

Clubs, formation of, 8; notice of tlio several, 75, ii, n. ; 
they increase in violence, 50, U; they cleeirc to abo- 
lish royalty, 134; tlicir influence in the elections to 
the convention, 159 ; abolished, except the Jacobins, 
434 ; rb-eatablished by the patriots and the scctionisti, 
606, ii; limited to sixty membei’a, G15, ii ; 616 
Cobentzel, monsieur dc, his demanda from the court of 
Vienna, 88 ; ncgotiatea the treaty of Campa-Formie, 
760 — 762 ; envoy from Austria at Selz, 796, ii 
Coblentz, intrigues of the emigrants at, Gl; wailike 
preparations of the emigrants at, 77 
Coburgh, pi'incQ of, coinmauds the Austrians and 
Hessians, 228, ii ; defeats the French at Neerwinden, 
235, ii ; 236; receives Dutnoutiez, 243; bis mea- 
sures concerted with the other generals, 284; com- 
tnandcr-in-chiof of the allies, 1794, 435 
Cochon appointed minister of police, 616; bis plan lo 
suppress Ihe conspiracy of 20th Floreal, 620; Ids 
hatred of the patriots, 650, ii ; bis unpopularity with 
tbe Jacobin party, 692, ii ; takes steps to suppress 
the royalist plot, G95, ii ; a candidate for the direc- 
tor^*, 723; he is dismisBed, 734, ii; and baniahed, 

Cockade of the national gimrd, 21 ; 26; cockades of 
black worn, 38 ; of one colour forbidden, id ib.'^ all 
but the tvi-coloured declared emblems of sedition, 
108, ii 

Coffinhal endeavoura to release Robespierre, 469 ; 
throws Henriot out of window, 471; he is anested, 
471, u 

Coin, scarrity of, oecasioned by emigration, 53, ii’ 
Coligny, admiral de, allusion to his murder, and noU 
thereon, 261, n. ' 
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I Colli repulses Serrurier at tbo bridge of St. Michael^ 

1 ()27, ii'i bis retreat, G2I3 ; ia sui rounded at Ancona ; 

he relii’OB with liis oflicera to Rome, 700, ii; wounded 
and captured by the Russians at Novi, 840 
CoUorodo, general, defeated at Savona, 492 
Collot d'Horbina elected to the convention, 159, ii; 
harangnes Ihimouriez ut the Jacobins, 172, ii ; 173; 
picbidunt of tliQ Jacobina ; liia speech against the 
niodcmto party, 232; supports tlio constitution «f 
1793, 291 ; appointed one of the committee of public 
welfaie, 341, ii; one of the conimissionera for the 
extermination of Lyons, 357 ; bia efforts in favour of 
Ronsin, 395, 39G ; nis wolcnt speech at the Jacobins 
against the indulgonta, 415; the organ of the new 
government at the Jacobins, 422; attempted assas- 
Binatien of, 442, ii; 443; the aame attributed to the 
English •ministi'y, 443 ; hia hatred of Robespierre, 446; 
his energy in. the convention of 9 Thermidor, 469, ii; 
accused of being an accomplice of Robespien'c, 485, 
ii ; resigns hia post as ono of the committee of public 
welfare, 4Q5, ii; decree of accusation against liim, 
508, ii; decreed to bo transported, 534, ii; ho is sent 
before tlio military commission, .SCO; id. ii; his sen- 
tence of transportation confirmed, 593, ii 
Cologne taken by Joui'd.an, 491 

Colonies, debates on, after the election of the year V., 
724 

Commandeiles abolished, 30, u 
Commerce, ofTcct of terror upon the operations of, 368; 
derangements in, consequent oii the forced value of 
assignats, the maximuru, and the requisitionB of pur- 
voyance, 431, ii 

Coinmissiiriatof the uruiy in Belgium, mis-inanogcuient 
of, 186; 138 

Coniinissai'ies appointed by tbo convention to go to 
Belgutin and oxainino the state of su^iplics to tlio 
army, 138 ; to the (umiy in La Veiulo4; their obstruc- 
tion to the gonoinls, 288, ii; form the primary aa- 
somblies; nri'ival of, in I’arie, to accept tboconstitu- 
timi of 1793, 314; fraternal meeting of, by the con- 
veutioii, 315; of nrinuiry departments present n peti- 
tion demanding the levy cn-mai)!^y 316 
Commission of twelve appointed, 260, ii ; 261; present 
a decree of general safety, 262, ii ; 268 ; arrest Ma- 
rino, Michel, aucl Hebert, 203; send the latter to the 
Abbaye, id. ii; arrest Varlct, 263, ii; their powera 
annulled, and their uriaonovs set at largo, 265, ii ; 
they are restored, 266 ; again suppressed, 275, 276 ; 
and its chief uierubevs ordered to be arrested, 276 
— — of six, appointed by the Jacobins, 266, ii ; they 
organize the insurrection of 31 May, 1793, 266, 267 

— for arming the coasts of the Mediterranean, 780 

for the promulgation of laws decreed by the 

oommitLce of public welfare, 380 

of representatives, its injurious meddling with 

the army, 293 

Commissions appointed with respect to emigrants, iv- 
ligion, colonies, education, and other matters, 724 
Committco, agricultural, 244, n. 

Auati'iau, 244, n, 

central, of public safety established, 245 

revolutionary; its meeting, 261 

■ ■ educational, 244, w. 

of clectois. 244, n, 

— — i finance, 244, «. 

of general defence established by tbo assembly, 

142; again appointed; its object, 222 

of general safety, 244, its functions and 

duties, 298, ii ; its jealousy of the powers of the com- 
mittee of public welfare, 446 ; intiuires into the 
proceedings at tho house of Catherine Th4ot; and 
arrests nearly tho whole of tho sect of Merc de 
Dieii, 460 ; some members of, removed and replaced 
by others, 474, il ; its mimher, functions, and autho- 
rilios, 478, U 

_ — inBun-cctional, 244, n. 

- ■■ of public safety ; the causes of alarm referred to, 

108,il 


Oomrnittco of publie wolfaro ealablUhoil ; its numbor, 
powers, duties, anil autluiiitics, 244, 245; 298, li; 
Its proceedings unpojmlar, 299, ii ; lunv niombers 
added to it, 300; often piorngiunl ; dobatea on its 
I'euuwal; it is re-iiistiiLed, 302, li ; 303 ; tho proposal 
ofalcvycji ?»Msst! lofeiTod to, 318; culled to accoiint 
for tliu levciaos of tho anny, iiiul UMiiodclled, 338' 
its policy, 376 ; prepares the eonniiiB.sK)ii iorthopio- 
miilgiition of laws, 380; conimisfiums Robespierre to 
report on a new vevolutionavy governnu'iit, and to 
prepare measures of severity against rertain prisoiieis, 
399; orders the aricst of I'Vhi’c d'Eglantino, Chabot’ 
Bazirc, Delaunay, and Julien of Toulouse, 403 • 
though inclined to tho modciatista, adopts measures 
for dcstioying the dominant parties, 406 ; invested 
with the solo power over tho piisonei's, 408, ii ; calls 
to ifo aasishmee the committee of general sal’ety ami 
the committee of legislation, and orders the aircst 
of Danton and tlio Daiitoiiiats, 415; endeavours to 
enforce universal submission, 422, 423 ; it distributes 
tho practical part of goveriinient among twelve com- 
missions, 423 ; all power and admini&tiaLinn divided 
among tlio members of, 4*23; triumphs over all pur- 
tica, and invested with all antlioritles, 428, ii ; encou- 
rages the manufacture of saltpetre, 432 ; administiativo 
labouis of, 439 — 441 ; public sympathy excited for, in 
consequence of tho attempts at iissassnuitinn by Lad- 
iniral and Reniiuhl, and the threats of Saintanax, 
443, ii; 44-4; proposal tliiit there should boa guard 
for its protection at tho convention iiml Jacobins’; 
but (leijlincd by the members of tho committee, 443, 
ii; 444 ; (lies-eusionB in, and intiigucs with some of its 
inoiubeiB and those of tho coiiiinitteo of gcncvnl 
safety against Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthau, 
446; Robespierro'quarroU with, and Bccedes from it, 
450 ; its letter of approbation to Tjchon on his execu- 
tions At Arras and Canibray, 454, ii; six mentboio 
chosen to replace the dead or ubsoiit ones, 474, ii; 
its number, fuiietinns, and niiLhoriLy, 478, il; eniimo- 
ration of tho rcBults of its onbrta for tlio republic, 
494,11; 495; refuses to treat with the sladlholdcr, 
512, ii ; appoaranco of four of its membovs before 
tho convention, 630; additional powers conforicJ 
upon, 537 

revolutionary, 244, n, 

loyal, its members and their operations, 619 

of the section of the four imtiuns, 144, ii, and 

«. 146 

of subsistence, 25 

of supply, suggested, 186 

of surveillance, ]35; justifies the Septembor 

murders, 149; taiies charge of tho pro])erty of the 
victims of September, 158, ii ; its powers abridged by 
the convention, 168 ; re-established, 224 

- • of Bustenanco appointed by tho national assem- 
bly, 18, ii 

— ■ to form a constitution, formed, 168, ii 

— - — for carrying on the executive government, 239, 
ii 

Committees^namea and objects of the several, in Franco, 
244, n, ; renewal of, after the inaurrccLion of Slst 
May, 1793, 279 ; re-organization of, 474, ii ; of govern- 
mcnl re-organized, 478 ; their several functions stated, 
id. ii; further alterations in tho jurisdictions exer- 
cised by, 550, ii 

Commons, the name assumed by the tie?'s Siat, 12, ii 
Coinniune of Paris presided over by Roliespierre, 134, ii; 
its powers, encroachments, and schemes, 134, ii ; 
arrests by, 135; intimidates the nsscniDly, 136; 
adopts revolutionary measures, 141, U; arms the citl- 
lens before the September murders, 143, ii ; excesses 
of, and their self-appropriation of plunder, 158; Bells 
all the furniture taken in the insurrection, 158, ii ; its 
power abridged by the convention, 168; its harsh 
treatment of the royal family in tho Temple, 192 
orders the suspension of all phys, 211, ii ; its con- 
tests with tho assembly, 249 ; its increaseof its power 
irf, ; passes a resolution for a cun^'iption and a forcet 
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loan, orders tlic levy of n.?i army of sans 

culottes ; and detennines on a general iin|>risonmcritof 
hitapected persons, 2i58; ]Iebert, pi’onui'ntor-subBtitute 
nf, arrested, 2b‘3; and sent to the Abbayc, trf. ii; 
several incrnbers of, arrested by the coinmiaaion of 
twelve, 2b3 ; sends impeunws petitions to the coiwcn- 
Lion, requiring his deUveiancc, 203, ii; its report on 
tlio funeral of Marat, 2D7, ii ; tonstiuction, duties, 
and auLhoviLies of, since the establishment of the 
ennstitutinn of 1703, 299; makes police regulations as 
to the sale of bread, and the modes of Us being dealt 
out, 311, ii ; its rcgulationa to defeat the frauds of the 
traders, and to enforce tlio maximum, 367; speeches 
at, against the publicity of tlio Catholle i-eligion, 371, 
ii; regulates ceremonies at funerals, 371, ii; abjures 
Cbristiaiiity, and worships reason, 373; its equivocal 
behaviour 9 Thermidor, 468, ii; its endeavours to 
n’oeure an insinTcotion in favour of Robespierre and 
lis confederates, 469 ; tlio afficets of, seized by Bu- 
lae and others, 471, ii 

Commune-Affranchie, the now name given to the city 
of Lyons, 343, ii 

Communes, France divided into, 45 ; authority of, un- 
tourlied by the eonatitution of Horault S6chcUcfl, 
290, ii 

Complementary days, meaning of the term, 579, ii,?*. 
Conciergerio, nnir^era at, 147 ; suspected persons im- 
prisoned in, 358; state of; Mmo. Roland and others 
confined there; the queen transferred to, 359 
Concorde, Place do la, its name changed for Place dc la 
Ilfivolntinn, 593 

Condo blockaded by the allies, 234, ii; reduced, 285; 

rocaptuved, 460, ii ; surrender of, 43B, ii 
— , Prinoo du, aepuratea from the emigrants, 62 ; Im ^ 
countor-rovolutioimry movements, 30; impeached, 
34; collccta adiicrents on the Upper Rhine, 494; 
his intrigues for ficduning Pichegru at the instigation 
of tlio l'higli8li,565, ii ; 5()() ; liis royalist plans, 693, iij 
corro8pon(la with Piclicgru in favour of the X'ovalists, 
694; their emrespOMdenoe given up by Uloreau, . 
7i)4 

Condorcot, writer for tbo Girondists, 75; his slnlonicnt 
of thu uiolivca of war wUli Hungary, 09, ii ; rccou- 
filled to Pnatorct, 112; his character, 160, ii; ap- 
pointed a secretary of tlio convention, 162; one 
of tho coinniitteo to form a constitution, 168, U 
Congress at Rastadt, 769, 770 
Conscription, lovy of a Parisian army by, 256; of 1793, 
parties subjccl to, id.\ iiitvodiicecl on a methodized 
plan, 803, ii ; tbo same put in force, 804; further levy 
of soldiers by, 810; levy of all classes of conscripts 
orJorecl, 836, ii 

Conspiracy of 10 March, 1793, to asansBinnle tho modc- 
late members of tbo convention, 232 — ^234; of Do 
Batz and others to depreciate the bonds of tho East 
India Company, 313, ii; particulars of, 360, ii ; 369; 
of the Jacobins or patriots against tbo directory; tho 
Bumo discovered, and tbo promoters apprehended, 
619 

CoTi«9tant, Benjamin, lua pamphlet, “ De la Force dil 
Gouvernenieiit,” 617 ; a member of the eonstitutioual 
circle, 730, ii 

Confetitnont assembly, 13 — 71; composition of, 27, w. ; 

reflections on, 73; see further National Assembly 
Con&tiLution, national assembly swear they rvill not 
separate without settling, 15 ; reformation of, 16;_re- 
view of the difficulties in this matter, id, ii; English, 
meditated eatablislimcnt of, 19, ii ; committee ap- 
poinied hy llie convention to form a, 168, U; 169; 
draft of, ordored to be prepared by tlio committee of 
public welfare, 279 ; plan of one, proposed by HeiauU 
de Secholies, 290, ii ; of 1791, proposed restoration 
of, by Dumouriez, 237, ii; beads and particulars of 
one, 290, ii; 291 ; of 1703; observations on, and on 
' the absolute authority of the convention, 298, 299; 
tho same very generally accepted, 304; fdte ordered 
in its celebration, id. ; arrival in Paris of commiBsanos 
of the primary assoinhlics to accept the same, 314; 
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dem.'ind of the scctioiiB for its rC'Catablisiinicnt, 523 • 
conspiracy of the imtriots to proclaim it, 549; insur- 
rection of let Prairial,‘year HI., in favour of, 553, 
ii;563; directorial, of tl»c Year IH., discussed and 
i^reed to, 581, ii ; 682 ; its provisions, id. ; the same 
accepted by the primnvy assemblies of hrnnee, 383; 
tho same abolished, 862—068 
Constitutional circle, 75, ii, ?i . ; formed, 730 
1 — guards of the directory, and of the two coun- 
cils, oi^anized by Bonaparte, 604, ii ; 605 
Constitutional priests, meaning of the term, 371 
Consulate, plans and proceedings towards the formation 
of, 859—862 ; the eamo formed, 868 
Conventionalist deputies or^misaion recalled, 616 
Convcntionalistfi, their mode of securing the choice of 
directors of their own party, 59.5, 596 ; propose a 
feto to celebrate the death nl Loins XVI.; and ah 
oath of liatrcd to royalty, 614; become discontented, 
650, ii ’ 

Corday d’Armang, CbarloUo, account of her, 294, ii ; 
295; determines on tho assassination of Mamt, 29.5; 
executes hep design, 296 : is tried and executed. 

297 

Cordeliers, their club, 75, ; petition presented to, de- 

manding a constitutional ministry, 833 ; uommated to 
the principal appointments oC the staff of the revolu- 
tionary army, 340 ; present a petition against the con- 
stitution of 1793, 291 ; but at tlio instigation of the 
Jacobins, willidiaw it, icL; tlioir regret at the death of 
Marat, 296; bo is buried in their garden; his heart 
deposited with them, 297, ii; violent pioccedings at, 
inconsequence of tho distress, 225; doclaro that tbo 
moderate party in the convention should be destroyed, 
232; carry daggers, 258, ri; violent meetiTig at, to 
cause insurrection and the arrest of suspected per- 
sons, 262; obtain a decree for bringing the queen, 
duko of Orleans, and the Girondists to trial, 3o9, ii ; 
petition in favour of Ronsin .'ind Vincent, 395; severe 
i proceedings of the convention, id.; tlieir club ex- 
, nirca, 424, li ; they centinuo to meet at tlieEv^chd, 
480 

I Cormatin, baron de, tho successor of Puisayc in Brit- 
tany; some account ofhiiii, 616, )i; bis duplirity with 
the republican generals, 518, tAii; bis fiiither yire- 
ccedin^ in the negotiation, 539, ii ; signs his submis- 
sion to the republic, 640, ii ; his entry into Rennes, 
544 ; his intrigues with the Breton cUlef:,^ and Chouan. 
leaders ; the same detected by Ilochc, 5117, ii; he ia 
apprehended, and sent to Cherbouig, 568; biuiigbtto 
trial, and transported, 605 

Corn, scarcity of, 197, ii ; debates on the saiiiq, id, ib . ; 
export duty on, proposed, 198; scarcity of, 310; 
free imporlalion of, considered, 522, h 

market, entertainraouts to the recruits in, 230, iL 

Cornaro, J. B., sent deputy^ to Bonaparte, imm the Ve- 
netian govenraicnt, 706, ii 
Coron, defeat of the republicans at, 336, ii 
Corr,v/a colfcc-housc, nieeliiigs of the Cordeliers at, 
234, ii 

CoiTespondiu" societies, 75, ii, n. ; abolished, 499; pro- 
hibited, 582, ii; in Enpl.-uul suppressed by Pitt, 
429; members of, brought to trial and acquitted, 

id. ii 

society, the, established in London, 610, ii 

Corsica, trees iu, ordered to he felled for ships of war, 
223; declares against France, 286; emancipated 
through tho o-vertioiis ofBonapaite, 671, ii 
Corvees, suppression of, consented to, 3 ; meaning of 
the term, ta. ii, n , ; again, resoited to, S.'id 
Coaauin, a commissary to Belgium, J8B, ii 
Costume of the women adopted from David, (1794.) 
496,h 

C5te Droit and Cotd Gauche, relative strength of, in 
tho assembly, 27, ii,?2. 

Cuube, his speech on Lafayette’s letter, 98 
Council of the ancients decreed, 582 ; appoints 
Larevelliero president, and Baiulin, Lanjulnaifl, 
Brenrd, and Cuavks Lawoix, aecretavies, 696 ; their 
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(liafiatififiictlnn at tlio list sent for Bcloction of five 
diroctova, 596 ; speucli of Dupont (of Nonioura) 
against it, id, ; tlic list aifruoii to, id. ; the voto put 
on tl)D resolution of t))o coinioil of five hundred 
adopting the financial seiiumo ol Iho directory, 602, 
ii ; the proposal of a foiecd loan from tho wealthier 
claaaea agreed to, (iOU; tlie laws against nonjuring 
priests confirmed, 614 ; oatli of liatrod to royally taken, 
614', decrees that lUg flags homo by Bonaparte and 
Augoreaii on tlio bridge of Areola be prcsenkeil 
to them, 677 ; opposes tho establishment of an official 
journal of tho governmci^Jj, 681, ii; examine the 
nicBsago of tho directors, hut censure its publication, 
683; eleeb Bartlielemy a director, 723; its alonn at 
tho concentration of tho military round Paris, 735; 
reiiiojiatratfls ■'.vUli the directors on the military 
movoinents taking place by their orders, 743 ; La- 
fond-Ladebat driven from the chamber; pi'csidca at | 
a meeting of mcniheis athis house; the sumo dis- 
persed, and he and sovoral other's aj rested, 750, id. ii ; 
and sent to tho temple; he is banished, 751, ii ; new 
meeting of, at the school of medicine, 750, ii ; IBoiia- 
parte appears before; bis address, 863, ii* 8G4; ho 
appears again on the following day, 19th Brniiiairc; 
hia address, 866, 867 ; meets and passes the decree for 
the appoititriictit of tliroo consuls, and commisbions 
for drawing up a constitution, 868 

Canncil of livo hundred docreccl, 562; elect Dminou 
president, and appoint Uowbcll, Chenier, Camba- 
c^res and Thihandcau, eccrctarics, 595; adopt llio 
achomo nf flimncc proposed by tlio directory, but tho 
same is I'cjoetcd by tlio council of tho ancients, 602, 
ii; agree to tlio forced loan from tlio wcuUhicr classes, 
603; Job Ayiiid exiielled; the law 8rd Bruumiro 
again sanctioned ; debate on tlio seizure of the pro- 
perty of tho oinigraiits, 613, ii; oath of hatreu to 
royalty taken, 614; rosoliition called for and adopted, 
that popular societies shall not be composed of moro 
than sixty incmbeva, 615, ii; 616; decrees that tho 
flags borne by tho generals Bonaparte and Augcrcau 
on the bridge of Areola bo presented to thorn, G77, 
ii; assent to tho proposal of oatablishing on official 
journal of tho government, GGl,ii; examine tho mes- 
sage of the diveetary, but censure its publication, 682; 
candidates retuvned by, to tho ancients for their choice 
of director, 723 ; ita alarm at tho cuiicontration of tho 
military round Paris, 736; violent debates in, on the 
'movomont of the troops, 736, id. ii; proposal for rc- 
organiiing tho national guard, id.ib,\ remonstrates 
with the directory against the military movements 
taking place by their orders, 743; Simeon, president, 
refused adiuittanco ; ho presides over a number of 
deputies elsewhere ; they arc dispersed, and ho and 
SBvei’al arrested, 750, id. ii ; lio is banished, 751, ii; 
new meeting of, at tho Od6on, 750, ii; Bonaparte 
appears before ; lus address; is attacked; he is driven 
out; sends his grenadiers to clear the hall, 857; 
driven out of tlieir hall by the soldiers of Bonaparte. 
067, ii ; 868 ; meet, and pass tho decree for ap- 
pointing three consuls, and commissions for drawing 
up a constitution, 868 

Counter-revolution apprehended by the Jacobins, and 
by the Oifondiats, 232, 233; plot for creating, 694; 
the same discovered, 695 

Counter-revolutionists, in favour of royalty, Puisayo 
andWimpfen, 282, ii 

” Country in danger,” declaration of, 108, ii ; decree 
of, 111, ii ; declaration of, 113 

Courtois denounces the new Jacobins, 842, ii 

Oourtray, battle of, 333; captured, 435, ii 

Coustard, his attack on Siuimur and retreat to Angers, 
289 ; executed with the duke of Orleans, 365 

Oouthon appointed a member of the committee of pub- 
lic welfare, 300; and re-instated, 303; causes the 
recal of DuboiB-Cranco, takes the command at, and 
completes the siege and reduction of the city of Lyons, 
347, ii; 348 ; hia speech against the Atheists, 428, 

\ . ii ; forma with Robeapierre and St.-Just a party sepa- 


rate from their colleagues of tlio enmniiltoo, 447 ; hie 
speech lit tho Jacobins against tho ojiponents of Uu- 
hospierre, 450, ii ; 451; denounce.'^ l)ulHUs-C.!i'uiu'd at 
tho Jacobins, 456, ii ; moves apeliiiiui at tlie .loco- 
bins to tho convention, 462; dei't’ce <4 aoeusntion 
passed ngaijist liiin hy the eoiiveiition, 468; sent 
priaoiici* to Port-Libre, refused admilLiuiae ; and car- 
ried lo tho Mairie, 469, ii ; execuLed, 472. 

Cozovc, revolt iigainat the convention extends to, 286 
Crance, Dubois de, opposes tlio inaxiinuni, 225, ui. ii, 
see also Dubois-Craiicd 

Crassoiis decreed to bo arrested and sent prlBoner to 
Ham, 536 

Creuia, revolution at, 707, ii 

Crespo, suiTcrider of Vnic-Francbo to, 333, ii; 334 
Cretin, colonel, his works at tho lortiilcations of Alex- 
andria, 850 

Creiize-Latoiicho, ono of tho authors of tlio directorial 
constitution, 581, ii 
Crillon, count de, proposal of, 20 

Cromwell Grandiaon, a nickname given to Lafayette by 
Mirabcftn, 42, ii 

“ Croniclo,” the presses, &c. of, destroyed, 230, ii 
Crown, hereditary descent of, declared, 35, ii 
Cucames taken by the Fi’cncli, 183 
Currency affected by tho omigiiUlon, 53, ii; fluctua- 
tions in, by tho forced civciilaLioii of tuhiguats, 310, 
i{; modes adopted to keep tho assignats of an equal 
value witli money as a mcauB of, 323 
Cusdiic takes "Worms and Mayotice, 169, ii; 170; hie 
oversights and injudicious openitiniis, 170; tiiltcs 
Frankfort on the Maine, 170, ii; hjs tnilitaiy pi'o- 
ccedings near Frankfort and tho Maine, 188, ii ; liis 
discoiitout, id. t‘5. ; appointed general of the army of 
tho North, 258 ; his gi'oss oversights, 285 ; Lho arniy 
of Mosolloand Itliirio placed inider Ills conmtaml, id. 
li; denounced in tho final letter of Marat, 295, ii; 
proceedings against, oidercd to bo oonclndcd, 326 ; Ills 
trial, 342, ii; 343, 344; ami execution, 344, li; 
review of his campaign on tho Khinc, 3 12, 343 


D. 

D’Abancour murdered, 150 

Dacndels, his proceedings in Holland against tho de- 
mocrats, 796, ii 

Dagobert, general, commands before Perpigntm, 287 ; 
his exertions in the victory in tho Roussillon, 294; 
proceeds to command tho army in Upper Pyrenees; 
attacks the Spaniards at Mas-d’Eu, but is repulsed, 
334; firoB cannon on his revolting battalion ; retnrns 
to his former couimaiid at Cordagne, id. ii ; dies, 433, 
ii ; 434 

D'Agout- Vincent ari’estcd in parliament, 5, ii 

D’Aiguillon, duke, proposes tlie abolition of feudal 
lights, 29, ii; president of the committee of finance, 
36, ii; opposed to the court, 68, ii 

D'AIbarodo, minister of marine, hec.omoa unpopular, 
300 ; further acoiisations against, 303, ii 

Daniecourt, M., 20, ii 

Damican, general, associated with tho tribunal appointed 
by the sections, 588, ii 

Dampierre at Jemmapes, 183 ; honourocl at Mons with 
a crown of victory, 184, ii; attacks the Anatrians at 
Vicogno and St, Amans, and is repulsed and mor- 
tally wounded, 284, ii ; killed, 257 

D' Andre ordered to receive tho declarations of the king, 

G8,u 

D’ Angers, M. proposes to vest the sovereignty in the 
chambers, 109 

D’Anglus, see Boissy 

Dangromont executed, 140, ii 

Danton, orator of tho mob, 71, ii; one of the founders 
of the Cordeliers’ club, 75 n . ; its leader, id. ii ; influ- 
ence in, 98, ii; joins the insurrectional committee, 
115, ii; his character and appearance, ilB; ut, i:; 
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aid iiy tlu) coiu't, ill. ih, •, liig ajuH'uh on Otli August, 
*25, ii ; talccs in tliu insiirroolion of lOtli August, 
1'25 — 131; appointod ininialov of jnskico, 132 ; ])ro- 
poacH (‘xLi'omo mei\anrca in tlu) oonmiunc, I'il, u; 
sngj’rsia lUo Hoptumlun* muvdn’a, 14*2, ii; l\ia speech 
10 11)0 nssombly Ijofm'o tlu) nuirdora, 144 ; his reply 
to tin.) president Alfpiicr, 151) ; one of tlio first tdcolcd 
from till) JiicoliiTis to the convention, 1S9 ; ho pro- 
posca death to any ono wlio siiggcats a diotatorsniji, 
U)4, ii ; resigns his jilaco as ivnnistcv of justice, 1GB, ii ; 
member of tlie coinmittco to form a constitution, 
IGO; hia speech to Dnmourie'/, at the Jacobins, 173; 
moves the eonsidcuition of Iloland’a report on the 
state of li'iancc, 175, ii ; ia involved in Louvet's accusa- 
tion against Uobespierre, 175, ii ; 176; moves n declara- 
tion, that the convention docs not intend to abolish 
religion, 19B, ii ; 159 ; proposes an immediate declai’a- 
tion of war against Sjiain, 21B, ii ; evidence against 
him relating to the September murdere discovered, 
224 ; hia speech in favour of tho extraordinary crimi- 
nal tribunal, 231, ii ; he ia snspccted of exciting tho 
liots of 10th of March, 1793, 234; hia leading in- 
fluence Avith the Oordeliei’B, id.\ endeavours to per- 
suade Dumotirioz to withdraw his letter to the con- 
vention, 237, ii ; 230 ; hia proposition to unite tho two 
groat parties, 230, ii ; proposes and ijrocurea a decree 
for disunning suspected citizorys, 239, ii; is accused 
hy, and declares hia implacable hatred to tho Giron- 
dists, 242, ii 5 committeo appointed to examine hiscon- 
duct in Bolgiilra.tW.tVj.; apiroiiUed one of tlio coinmittco 
of imblie welfare, 245 ; is silent on tho association of 
L’^CvGl•h^, vl.\\\ opposes tho impeachment and ar- 
rest of Marat, 24B ; hia Biiggcstiou wliich Ted to tho 
om))lnymunt of the sinis-niloUo^, 257 ; stispcetcd to 
he tliu luUhov of the inmiirectloii of 3lst May, 17ilB, 
267, li ; hiti cuiiveisation with Mcillmn, id, ih.; hie 
ijpeech in the eonvontiun on the proposal to call 
Iloiiriot lioforo it, 2(»9, ii ; 270; ngi-ees to solf-banish- 
inont as proposed by Garnt, 273, ii ; hois suspocted of 
h(‘ing in tlio pay o£ Tilngkiid, oi of tho Duko of 
Oi'leans, 2114; account of Ills iiifliionco after Iho 
diMLtli of Marat, 29B ; ono of ilio committeo of 
public wellare after tho constitution of 1793, id. ii; be- 
comes Jin object of distrust and suspicion at tho Oordc- 
luM'S, 300, ii ; cxiuninaLlon into his motives of action, 
id. ih. ; Ills fjerjiiontahscnco from tho Jacobins* club, 
'802 ; his speocU in favour of a levy en masse., 310 ; 
obtains leave of absence, and goes to Arcis-snr-Aiibe, 
341 ; ho declines to bcconio a member of the com- 
mittco of public ivelfarc, id. ii; returns; suspicions 
excited against him, 375 ; ho becomes tho head of a 
portion of tlse Mountain party, tboncoforth called 
DantonisLs, tW. ii ; attached by II6bcrt at tho Jaco- 
biijs, 377, ii; be replies, id. ib. 378 ; is vindicated by 
Robespievro, 378 ; udmittod to tho Jacobins at tho 
purification, 279; his indolence and over* confidence, 
414, \i ; jvfvcatcd at the suggestion of St. Just, 415 ; ar- 
rested and sent to tho Luxembourg, id. ii; heis refused 
a hearing befovo the convention, and disclaimed 
by Robespierre, 415, ii; 416; removed to the Con- 
ciergcvie; his conduct at that time, 416, ii ; 417; his 
trial before tlio revolutionary tribunal, and energetic 
defcnet, 417, ii ; 418 ; the means taken by the com- 
mittee of public welfare to ensure Ins condemnation, 
419; his firmness on the way to and at his execution, 
420 ; reflections on his character and career, 421 ; the 
deep interest entertained by the people at his trial, 
419 ' 

Lantottists arrested, tried, and executed, 415 — 420 

D’Arandfi, count, minister of Spain, dismissed, 2)3, ii 

D’Arcon takes Breda and GevLraydenbevg, 223, ii 

D* Armans, jee Oorday 

Davth6 tried, condemned, and executed^ 696, ii 

D’Artois, count, unpopularity of, 4; quits France, 
24, ii ; his projects contrary to those of Oalonne, 
65, id. ii; impeached, 84; visits St. Petei-sburg; 
is received by th© empress Catherine ; returns 
to tlio head quartets of t}?o duke of York in Hoi- 
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hind, 494; aasnuu’s tlio title of hlmviicur, 5fiG, ii; 
joins tho expedition to Iblo Dieii, 699, GOO. G07, 
bOB; retires to Scotland, (m 
Dating, mode of, alteied, 1()3 
Daubigny sent befoie thoniiiilavy commission, 580 
D AucU, Martin, Ids protest in tlio national assem- 
bly, 15 

l)*Aniuont, duke, refuses tlio cnmmniid of Iho citizen 
militia, 24; libci.itcd mulei a fictitious nnme, 476, ii 
Daimou, one of the authej’s of llie dijoctorial constitn- 
tioii, 581, ii ; prcsiduiit of tho council of five liundred, 
596;^ sent connnissioncr to Rome, 774 
Daunliinc, comuiandunfc ivf the, interrogates hie 
colonels, 5, ii; slates of, nTbct, 6, ii 
David the painter elected to tho convention, ISO, ii ; 
arranges the plan of the foto of the Supremo Being, 
446,* ii ; removed from the committee of general 
safety, 474, ii; placed under airost, 475 ; his pictures 
of the death of Marat and of Lepelletier removed 
from tlic liall of tlio convention, 522; arrested. 
5G0, ii » ) » 

Davidovich driven back into tho Tyrol, after the hattlo 
of Areola, G77 

Davierhoult, his speech on tlio events of QOtli June, 
104 

Davonst defeats tho Spaniards at Salccs, "334 ; defeated 
at Mas-<rEii, id. 

Days, alteration of the names of, in Iho revolntionary 
calendar, 370 

D*A:iara negotiates torms with tlonnparfco for tlio Pope, 
G4I, ii 

Dearth in Paris; itu origin attributed to tho maxl- 
immi; its consequences iiiul means of prevention, 

Death, punishment of, abolished in the French republic, 
to oomincncc from tlio tiiuo of tho general pence, 
593 

Dchonliircs or assignats, issue of, 53, ii 
Debous, his gallant but inolTectual defence of the for- 
lioss of Grave, 513 

Dcbry, Jean, ono of the coTnmittoe of public welfare, 
245; appointed onoof tho committeo of general safety, 
474, ii; at tho congress at Ihistadt, 770, ii ; 797, il; 
attacked and wounded »t Rastadt, 819 
Decadavy fetes established, 520 
Dcradi, meaning of tho teVui in the revolutionary 
calcn<!ar, 370, n. 

Decimals, system of, adopted, 369, ii; 370 
Declaration of the povliamcnt of Paiia, 5 

of riglits issued by tho national assembly, 
13, 14; resumption of the debate on, 32; partially 
accepted by tlio Icing, 39, 40'; wholly acceptccf, 
40, ii 

— of the rights of man, 29, ii 

Defiers, general, coaimands in the Eastern Pyrenees, 
287 

Dcgclmann negotiates tho treaty of Campo-Formlo, 
760— 762 

Dego, capture of, by the French, retaken by tho Aus- 
trians, and again captured by tiic Frcncli, 627 
Degouy, D’Arcy, his declaration on financial distress, 
36, ii 

Depraves succeeds Narbonne, 86; resigns, 90, ii 
Delacroix appointed to negotiate with lord Malmesbury, 
668, ii; nis character and defects, 602, ii ; dis- 
missed; his chai'acter, 733; sent envoy to Holland; 
his conduct there, 771, id. ii; recalled from Holland, 
798, ii 

Dolaroehefoucauld, cardinal, protests against tlic mode 
of voting in the naiioaal assembly, 17; Laroche- 
foucauld, also Rocliefoucauld 
Delaany, his speech on the public danger, 109 

- — — of Angers, hia stock-jobbing transactions, 

313, ii ; and conspimey witli Do Satz, id. ib, ; particu- 
lars of the same, 3C8, ii; 369; denounced ns a 
modorati&t, 375, 51: arrested, 381, ii ; tried and exe- 
cuted, 417 — 420 

■ coDiiuAndant of the Bastilo killed, 23 
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D’lLlbco cboaon ono of tho Vendcsm londore, 256; 
gonerolisainio of Uui Vondcuns, J536 ; inoi-tally vounded 
at Cholot, 364,11 ; roniovad to Noirmoutiors,, 3Ui) 
Dclbrol, Ins spcccli on IDth liriinnuro, (JGG 
Dolccloi, hia exertiona to rosmio the convention lat 
Prairial, Year III,, vG6G, ii 

Dolosaiirt, minister of I’oieign afTaira, 79, ii ; impeached, 
35; his plan of a new military guard for tho king, 
92; is murdered, 163 

Dolmas, ono of the committee of public ■welfare, 246. 
293, ii ; proposes that mciubcra of committees slinll not 
return to it within a month, 474, ii ; witii two others 
appointed to command tho armed force after 1st 
Prairial, Year III, 559 ^ 

Democititic constitution propased by Herault R6chellea, 
290, ii 

Denmark neutral as to France, 1794, 431 ; ambassador 
from, arrives in Paris, 547, ii 
D'Entraigucs, count, agent of tho emigrants nt the court 
of Verona, 494, ii; aceks refuge in Vemco ; is de- 
livered up to Bonaparte ; ho discloses the treason of 
Pichegi'ii ; is sent to Milan, 723, ii; 729 
Depai-tmental gnaid jiinposed, 167, ii 
Departments, Franco divided into, 45 ; insurrection of 
the, 107, ii ; tendencies of, after tho insun-cction of 
31at of May, 1793,279 

Deputies, the seventy-three proscribed deputies released, 
503 

Desaix, bis servir cs beforo Kohl, G82, ii ; bis passage of 
tho Tlhinc, 7V2; joins the Egyptian expedition, 780, 
ii ; gains the battlo ot Sediuian, and conquers Upper 
J2gy^»t, 345, 04G 

Dosovtion from tho army in Belgium, 188; pirnisU- 
111 on t for, 604 

Bcbo’/o chosen as tim'd counsel for tho king, 205; be 
com|dcto8 the prc|nu'atiuii of tho dufciico, hid 

sncoch, 206 ; chums an appeal to tlio people agniiist 
tlie Ecnteiu’o on the king, 215 
Besfteux promotes tho inaurrectiou of lOth March, 234, 
ii ; dcnouiincd as a moderatiat ; some accmnit of him, 
375. ii; 376; expelled the Jacobin club, 377, ii; 
trial and execution of, 412 
Desforguoa appointed miuialcr of Foreign affairs, 279 
Desgenettes, the phvsician, joins the Egyptian oxpe- 
dhujii, 780, ii; Iiis reply to Bauaparto at Jaffa, 

Desil'z defeated by tbo republicans and IcUlod, 5G8 
Besmouliris, Camille, heads tlio people in tho Palais 
Rojnl, 20, ii; bis barangues at tbu Palais Royal, 34; 
orator of tho mob, 71, ii ; one of the foundei's of the 
Cordeliers’ club, 75,71.; writes for tlio Cordeliers, 

; 75, ii; presents a petition to the legislative assembly 

ngainst the petition of the directory of the depart- 
ments, 79, ii ; joins the insurrectional committee, 
115, ii; elected to tho convention, 159; accused of 
being a moderate, 301 ; ho justifies general Dillon 
from the charge of conspiracy, 4^7. ; his exclamation 
on the verdict against the Girondists, 364, ii ; tetnrns 
to Paris from La Vendee; joins Danton against the 
■violent Mountaineers, 375; is admitted to tho Jaco- 
bins at the lime of the purification of the club, 379; 
publishes liis “ Vieux Cordelier,” a nc^wapaper written 
agmnst the ultra-revolutionists, 297 ; expelled from 
tho Cordclicra, 399 ; publishes my defence” in Iho 
“ Vieux Cordelier,” 399, ii ; extract of the same, 400, 
401; called to account by the Jacobins, 402; fui*- 
thcr extracts from his “ Vieux Cordelier,” id, ii; Ins 
comparison between Athenian and French democnacy, 
407, ii; 408 ; ho alUulcs to the fato of Socrates, 408, 
and 7i.; arrested and sent to the Luxembourg, 415 ; 
id, ii ; tried and executed, 417 — 420 

Madame Camille, coiidemiiod and executed, 

421, ii 

Besottoiix, Sieur, appointed to the command in Brit- 
ta^i^ during tho absence of Puisaye; account of him, 

Despagnac employed by Dumouricz, 185; finds fiiTida 
I for Batz’s conspiracy, 31 3, ii ; particulars of his part 


in the roiiBpimcy, 363, ii; 369; tried and oxi'cutcd, 
417-420 

PespernelleB, ono of tho royal committee, 619 
Dcspoincllcs, Chevalier, Iuh iiitiiguea as royalist agrut, 
693, ii; 695 ; ho is lUTuHtud, ()9(l ; tried and con- 
demned to death, hut impvisoncil, nl. 

IVEspremcnic, Ins chamcrer, 3, ii ; 4; counleracts the 
Bolieinu of Lainoignoii, 5; iy avrosted in Vailianicnt, 
id. ii ; proposes a decree against Uio tii'ra (kd,, 16, ii ; 
is wounded, 121 

Dessaulx and tho others of lliusevenly-tiiree proacrihed 
deputies again take their scats in the convention', 
508, ii 

Destaing, Iris services at tho battle of Ahoiilrir, 850, 

861 

D’Estaing, admiral, his letter to the queen, 37, ii ; 
appears as a "witness against her, 360, ii ; Iris bravo 
and generous bchuvioui, 361 
Dostoiiinelles appointed minister of finance, 279 ; Iris 
evidence against the Giiondisls, 363 
Deux-Ponts, diilco dc, his acts cause the decree of fra- 
ternization, 189, ii 
Dc Voisin murdered, 50 

D’IIarcou!t, duke, agent of the French princes at Lon- 
don, 494 

D'Harvilio at Jemmapes, 182, 183 

D'Havre, duke, agent for the princes at Madrid, 494 

IVlIorbois, see Collot 

D’Hemlly, count, Iris enlistment of eiirigrants, 568, ii ; 
differences between biin and Puisaye in tho Qiiiboron 
expedition, 570. 572 ; wounded at fciuint llarbe, 574, 
ii; 575; mortally wounded, 576 
Dictator, Marat’s proposal of ono, 116, ii; objeetud to 
by Barbaroux, ll8 

Diotatoi-sbip, fionaisting of tho convention and ooniinlLLco 
of public ^v•cl^ul•o, aiqiointed, 339, ii ; 340 
Diederiebs, tried and exrcuLeu, 417 — 420 
Dijon, opposition at, to the adnriiriBlriitivu rofonns after 
tho end of tho reign of terror, 495 
Dillon, general, ndnrinistors the oath oi' Ildelity to llio 
king and constitution to tlio troojis, 137 ; suBiieetcd of 
a eonepimey; is justified by Camille Detiuiouliiis, 
301 ; lu9 unwary iiroiiosul to Lallotte, 419 ; tried iiiul 
executed, 421, ii; Iris jneteiided conapirary nuiilo a 
pretext for various o.'ceeulions, 451, ii 

, Tlicobald, murdered ut Lille, 90, ii 

Directorial coiiBliUitiou of tho Year HI. discussed and 
agreed to, 681, ii; 582; its provisions, 582; the same 
accepted by tbo primary asseinblios of Franco, 583 
Directory rc-appointcd, 168 

of five decreed, 582 ; its first acts in reference 

to govei'nment and finance, and their appointment of 
uriiristers, in which ti prcfcience is slioun for the 
patriots, that is, the romairia of the Jacobins, 597 ; tho 
want of accommodation for them, and their difficultiL's 
on entering on their functions doscribod, 597, ii; 598; 
tlicir proposed financial schemes, ■which terminate in ' 
a forced loan, GOO, ii ; 603 ; confirmed in their power ; 
occupied with various reformations, 'wlrich are ])ur- 
Bued with republican "vigour, 604 ; particiilnrs of its 
financial scheme, 601, 602 ; submitted to and adopted 
by the council of fivo hundred, but rejected by the 
council of the ancients, 602, ii ; proposes a forced loan 
from the ■wealthier classes, u03 ; tho same agreed to by 
tbo councils, id. ; the Luxembourg fitted up from tbo 
Garde Meuble, 604, ii; continuation of the adminis- 
U'ativo labours; requisitionists ordered to rejoin tho 
armies; tbo forced loan promptly raiaed; issues ofre- 
scriptions, 612; procures decrees for taking borsesfor 
tbo army on certain terms, 613; oath of hatred to 
ro)'alty taken, 614; order for the seizuie of Beveral 
numbcis of the “Tribun du Pcuple,” for closing tho , 
Sodety of the Pantheop, tho Societe des Ecliecs, 
Salon dcs Princes, and Salon dcs Arts, 615, ii ; con- 
spiracy of Babceiif and the Jacobins against the same 
discovered, and the promoters apprehended, 619 : its 
firm ans'U’er to the overtures of Wickham, 620, ii ; 
Murat presonts twouly-one colours taken by the army 
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of Italy, 6*2.0 ; floinlfl niulers by the (idvico of Oainot to 
tliviilo tho army of Italy into twt) parts, and dirccta 
tiu'ir di'flllnatioii, 634, ii ■, i’cru‘<oa to ucrepL Doimparlo’e 
reaignalion ; nj)imjV(‘florbis pliinn, and imjWBoa on him 
tlio roniliLion tliat ho mako lionuimul Naples aonaiblo 
of tho power of tliu rc’puhlio, 639, ii; appoints Dela- 
croix to nieut loi'il TVIalinoshury, tho Englisli amhna- 
aatlor, 668, ii •, G69 • vofiiacs to trout with hud Mnlmca- 
bnry initil lio has tho hanction of all tho powers for 
whom ho allogoa that ho appeared, 669 j allows Bona- 
parte to renew hia negotiations with Rome; concludes 
treaties of peace with Naples and Genoa, 670 ; id. ii; 
sends general Glavko to Vioima to negotiiitc an ar- 
rangement wiU\ tho cm.pcvov,672, ii ; sends to propose 
nn armistico witli Austria, whicli ia the object of 
general Clarke's mission, 677 ; its suspicions oxcited 
with regard to Bonaparte’s conduct in Italy, 67B ; 
orders lord Malmeshiiry to withdraw within forty-eight 
hours, 679, ii; proposes tho establishment of an official 
journal of tho government, 681, ii ; address of, to the 
two councils, 681, li ; 682; it im|)i'Ovca the finances ; 
its administrative occupations in the winter of 1797, 
68*2; character of, and differences among the five di- 
rectors, 689, 690; all but Bairas reside in suites of 
rooms at the Luxeruhourg, 690, ii; proposes to the 
two councils an oatli to be taken by representatives of 
liatrcd to royalty, 696, ii ; sends circulars to tho elec- 
tors, rccommonding republicans to their choice, fd. tb.; 
opposition to, in tlio elections of tlio Year V., 696, 
ii ; oppnsition to, in the two councils, id. ih. ; discus- 
sions in the Clirhy club, and among parties on tho 
election of ono of tlio, to go out of oflico in 3797, 697 ; 
intrigues in, rcapertiuiX the retirement of ono of tho 
memhers iu tlio Year V,, 721, ii; 722; the disagree- 
mmits among its uimnhors, 7*29; its military pre- 
parations round Ihiria, 735; assurncB a thrcntoiiing 
nttitudo to meet the expected insurroetion of tho 
royalists, 743; its onoipiotic reply to the councils, 744; 
sends a nicssago to tho two councils, proving tho 
ruvallfit plot, 750, 6; 751; its resolutions of I8tli 
b’i'iiclidor agreed to hytho ancioiUs. and mado law, 
752; ratifloa tho treaty of Oainpo-Formio, and tho 
ciiTumHlances under wliich it docs bo, 763; gives a 
tiiunijilml fdtc to Bommin’to at tho termination of tho 
campaign of Italy, 764, 765; its opposition to tho 
Egyptian expedition, 779, ii ; assonts to U, «/. iY>.: 
780 *, ita operailQus iu reforming tlio abuses practised 
in tho republics of Italy, 800— 80*2 ; puts tho law of 
conscription in force, 804 ; liio effoab produced against, 
by tho first reverses in military affairs; by tho mur- 
der of tho French ministers at llastadb; numerous im- 
utationa lovolled against, by the opposition, 819, ii; 
20; jnslificalion of, from the attacks mndo upon it 
for incapacity and mal-administvation, 820 — 8*23; 
eeiiniary arrangeuieut among tho members for tho 
eiiefiLof each one as he retires, 82*2, ii ; misappro- 
priation of a portion of the sccrot-scrvico money, tho 
only instance of its collective impropriety, 823; vio- 
lent proceedings against; tho revolution of 30th 
Piainal; two of the directors displaced, and a new 
directory formed, 03*3—834; formation of anew ono; 
Cahicr succeeds Trcilhard, and Roger- Ducos and 
Moulius are elected in lieu of Larevelliere and Mer- 
lin, 83*2—834 ; sends orders for the return of Bona- 
parte, 845, ii ; the various schemes of tho directors 
with regard to Bonaparte, f'59, 860; they send for 
him ; his interview ; he declines for a time a military 
command, 860 ; abolished, 062 — 868 

of the department, petition of, 79 

Districts, France divided into, 45 _ ^ 

Djezzar, pacha, commands the army in Syna, 84o, u; 

his services in thedofenco of St, Jean d Acre, 847 
Dobson arrested by order of the commission of twelve, 
264; president of the central revolutionary com- 
mittee ; his part in. the insurrection of 31st May, 263, 
269 

Dol, bishop of, joins in the Qiiiboron expedition, 6G8, ii 
t)oiomieux joins the Egyptian expedition, 780, ii 


Dom-Gorlo proposes that tho CaLhnlic religion shall bo 
that of tho state, 49 ; oiio of the prophets of Menu do 
Diflu, 445, ii ; ancsted, 450 

Domiciliary visits again cstiihlishcd, 239, ji ; visits 
(luring the night allowed against Biiopccled prisons, 
340, ii 

Donat, Francis, deputed to Bonaparte fimn Veniee, 712, 
ii ; Ilia otuloavours to save the old covovwmciit of 
Vonico, 717 

Dtmpct, general, snporacdcs Kcllcrmaiin at the siege of 
ijyons, 347; his proceedings at tlio siege of Lyons, 
347, 340; is superseded by Dugommiei’, 384 
Dordrecht entored, 613, li 

Doulcot do Pontceoulant 1 b re-instated in the conventiun, 
526 

Dove-houses, exclusive rights to* suppressed, 30 
Dresnny, count du, his enlistment of emigrants, 568, ii 
Drcnthc subdued, 514 

Drouet stops tho king at Yavennea, 67 ; on liis return 
from captivity in Aiistvin tnlccs hia scat, 614, ii ; one 
of the secret directory of public welfare, 619; appre- 
hended, and ordered to be impeached, 6*20 ; escMpes 
from prison, 650, ii; joins the Jacobins tit the Old 
Ride, 841, li 

Drowning, execution by, practised by Cairier at Nantes, 
453, ii 

Dubnrran arrested, .560, ii 
Dubuyet, see Aubort 

Dubois joins the Egyptian oxpodition, 780, ii 

, general, his death at San Marco, GOl 

do Craned opposes the violonre of tho Jacobins, 

232; at Gronobb, ‘283 ; bombards Lyons, 320; though 
ft ropreaentfttivo, continues tbo siege of Lyons, 31.5, 
346; ho is recalled, 347 ; accusations against, by Cloii- 
thoii and others^ 848; denounced and expelled the 
Jacobin chib, 456, ii ; proposes tlio perioilieal renewal 
of committees, 474; proposes tho jnirifying of tho 
popular societies, 408 ; opposes tho rodiietion of as- 
signats to the rate of exclmngo, 552, ii ; ono of tiiu five 
commissioners to preserve tho rovolmion on Us transi- 
tion to tho new govornnicnt, 592, ii; appointed mi- 
nistor at war, 044, li ; donounces tho intendod revolu- 
tion of 10th Brumairo to two of tho dirooLors, 86*2, 
id, ii 

Dubuisson, Jacobin envoy to Dnmoiuicz, 2U); de- 
nounced as a modcratist • Bomo acrniint of him, 375, 
ii ; 376 ; expelled the Jacobin cUib, 377, il ; tiial aad 
execution of, 412 

Duchastcl tried and condemnctl, 36*2—304; and exe- 
cuted, 365 

Duclifttel taken at Bourdeaux, and sent to Paris for 
trial, 357, ii 

Duchfttelet, his address to tho French nation, said to be 
composed by Tliomas Paine, 70, ii 
Ducob tried and condemned, 36*2 — 364; and exec t d, 
365 

— , see Rogor-Ducos 

Duoroquet, trial and execution of, 412 
Dufourny attends the assembly at the Mairio, 259; calls 
for a commandant-general of the Parisian guard, 

267 

Dufriclie- Valnz4 presents tlic report to tlic assembly 
of the charges against the king, l9*2, ii 
Dugommicr, comm«andcr of the army before Toukui, 
304, tol, ii ; commands against tlio Spaniards, 433, ii ; 
■defeats them at Boulou, id, ib. ; captures Bellegarde, 
492; is killed, 515 

Duhem denounces Tho Spectator of the Revolution 
he ia committed to the Abbaye, 521 ; decree for his 
arreat; he is sent to Ham, 534, ii 
Duhoux, general, ossociated with tho tribunal appointed 
by tho sections, 600, ii 

Dulac causes the dispersion of tho troops of the com- 
mune, 9th Therniidor, 471 ; his firmness in arresting 
the municipal ofEcers, id. ii 

Dumas, his speech on Lafayette’s letter, 98; his speech 
on tho subject of the public danger, 111 ; president of 
I tho revolutionavy tribunal after iti ye-organizatioa. 
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; his mode of condnctinj:^ t)»o trials, ‘1.52 ^ liccomcB 
(lomnged, 453 ; is arrcstctl, 3(57 •, 471, ii 

Diinihohird, tho royalist; his motion on Lho subject of 
tlio evonta in Italy, 7‘27, ii ; 72fi 

Duinoulai’d, hia address on Iho inaurreetion of the fau- 
houvga, 1(31, il 

Dumouricz odeis his services to tho assembly, 70; hia 
character, genius, and designs, 05 ; Ins interview with 
the queen, 07 ; infoinia the assembly of the ileinands 
of Austria, 00, ii ; is attacked by public opinion, 91 ; 
oppoi^ea the formation of ii camp near Paris, 92, ii; 
his interview witli tlio king and queen, 95; made 
minister of war, id. ii ; his rr^eption in the aascnibly, 
id. ii}.’., resigns, 96; bis position with the army after 
the events of August 10, ISG—^lOO; rcfueca to ad- 
?ninister tho oath of fidelity to tho king and constitu- i 
Lion to tho troops, 137 ; his position with the assem- | 
bly, 138, ii ; he is unnopular with the army, 140; 
hia military plana, 150; his campaign of tho Ar- 
goutie, 151 — 153; reaches Grand Pro, 151 ; retreats, 
153; ho is at Valniy ; his tactics, 154 ; his military 
chaiactcv vindicated, 157, ii ; his oversights, 170; 
his plan cit warfare against Belgium, Savoy, and Nice, 
171 ; Savoy and Nice taken, id. ii ; he visits Pans 
to concert plans for tho invasion of Belgium, 172; 
hia good, reception at the convention, id.\ and at tho 
.Tacobins, 173; incident between him and Murat at 
the bouse of Milo. Candeille, 174, ii ; ho quits Paris, 
id, ib,] ills plan of military operations, id. th. 175; 
sequel of bis campaign, 181— 189 ; seti out for Bel- 
gium, 181: marches to Valence, 182; battle of. Tcm- 
iiuipca, 183; Quesnea taken, w.; ho cntcis Mons, 
184, ii ; bis management of the Belgic campaign, 
185; enters Biubsols, id. ii; be romonstiutcs witli 
the ministry on the want of atipport for his troops, 
186; ho enters Liege, 187, vi; refuses to force the 
French papoi-money on the Belgians, 18B; ho be- 
comes unpopular, hut his army is rc-inforced, and lie 
commcTU'ca a second campaign in tlio Auslriun 
Netherlands, 222 ; sclicino of the same, which is 
nominallj carried on against the Stadtboldor and 
English influcnco, 223 ; enters Holland and issues a 
proclamation, id. ii j proceeds to tho army at Tirlc- 
uiont, 229; is recalled by the convention from the 
command ofthearniy against Holland, and ordered to 
return to the grand army on the Mouse, trf.; ho 
arrests two commissaries of tho assembly and sends 
them to Paris, id. ; dismisses general Moroton, id.\ a 
decree of accusation demanded against him, 233; 
writes a letter of remonstrance to the convention, 
234 ; further account of bis military operations, 235 ; 
be is defeated at Neorwinden, frf. ii; 236,237; the 
comuiencemont of his negotiations with tho allies, 
237 ; he has an interview with colonel Mack, id, ; ho 
meditates restoi’in^he constitution of I791,irf. ii.; has 
an interview with Danton and Lacroix at liouvainc, 
i'd.ib.\ he refuses to retract his letter, 238; lie dis- 
closes his sentiments to colonel Mack, id. ; proposes 
to overturn the convention, id . ; armistice agreed on, 
and its terms, id. ; his military plans with regard to 
Belgium and Holland wholly frustrated, 240; ho has 
an interview with the Jacobin envoys at Ath, id. ; he 
daclares hia independence of and contempt for tho 
convention, id. ii; he is summoned to the bar, 241 ; 
commissioners sent to arrest him, id. ii; political 
ferment in hip aimy, id. ih. ; he refuses to go to 
Paris, id. ih. ; the emissaries sent to arrest him are 
made prisoners, 242 ; he quits his army, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he does 80 , 243; ho retires 
to Switzerland, id, ii; reflections on his defection 
and its consequences, id. ib. ; he lives for a time in 
Germany, and dies in England, id, ib. n. \ considera- 
tions on his character and on his political actions, 
id. ih. 

Dumuy appointed by Kellermann to continue the siege 
of Lyons, 345 

I Dvrperret implicated in the aasaasination of Marat, 297; 
tried und, condemned, 362 — 364 ; and executed, 365 


Du Pftit-Thonni's is woniulecl tind siibsuquoiilly killed 
at Aboukir, 794 
Diiphnt sliot nt llonio, 773 

Diipm, meetings of tlio lulversavica of Uobospierre at hia 
liou.so, 456, li : his arrest (Iccieed, 581, ii 
Duplain, iiieinbcr of tho coinniitteo of surveillance, 
142, ii 

Diiplcsaifl, collcgo of, miulo a prison for suspected por- 
sons, 358 

Dupont, of Nemours, his opposilioii to tho list of diicc- 
tors sent from tlio eoiiiioil of live hundred, 596 ; his 
Tuodo of swearing Iiatied to royalty, 614, ii 
Duport, his character, 4. 15. 28 ; keeper of the seals, 
59; ordered to receive tho dechuatious of tho king, 
68 , ii 

DttporUil, minister of war, 59 

Duprat tried and coudemued, 362 — 364 ; and executed, 
365 ^ 

Diiquesnoi arrested in the convention, 557, ii ; decree of 
accusation against, 559 ; condemned to death ; stabs 
himself, 561 

Durand-Mailiane proposes tbo recognition of the liberty 
of tbc press, 479, ii ; ono of the authors of the diice- 
torial constitution, 581, ii 
Durantbon miniatcr of justice, 86, ii 
Durfort, Alexander de, envoy from the emperor Leo- 
pold, 65 

Duroi arrested in tho convention, 557, ii; decree of 
accusation against, 559; condemned to death; stabs 
iiimsclf, and is afterwarils oxccuLeil, 561 
Dnssuidx elected to the convention, 159, ii 
Dnicli licet in tho Toxcl frozen in, Biirreiidera to tho 
troops of Pichegru, 513, ii ; 514 
Duvci no do Preslc, his nnssion to Brittany, 543, ii ; nno 
of the ioy«l committee, 619; Ids intiigncs ns loyiillht 
agcul, 693, ii ; 695 • he is arroBted, 696; tried, con- 
demned to death ; mnkos ii runfossioii ; and his scntcnco 
commuted to imprisonment, id.: Imnifthed, 751, ii 
D'Yriai’tc, chevalier, envoy lo Biilo, to negotiato a 
treaty of peace for Spain, W8, ii 

E. 

East Indin Company's boiubi, conspiracy to ilrprccialn, 
313, ii; dissolution of; particulars relating to tlu' con- 
spiracy against, 368, ii; 369; Cliabot betrays his ac- 
complices in tbo eon8))iracy against, 381, ii 
Echassdriaux notninated member of iho connnitlco of 
public welfare, 474, ii 

Eugeworlh, do Firmont M., is cboaon by ibc king as liis 
attendant in bis last momenta, 214, ii ; hia arrival at 
tho temple, id. ib. ; bis address to tbo king on tbc 
scaffold, 2I6 

Education, regulations raado for promoting, after the 
reign of terror, 619 ; debates on, after the elections of 
the year V., 724 
Educational committee, 244, n, 

Egnbte,. se6 Orleans, duke of 
Eglantine, see Fabro 

Egypt, c^edition to, projected' by Bonaparte, 760, ii ; 
/o9 tho e.xpedition to, in preparation ; the reasons 
that induced Bonaparte to support tbo design, 779; 
account of themintary leaders of, and of tiio scien- 
tific men engaged in, id. ii; departs from Toulon, 
782; description of tbo country, 784— 7’86; Institute 
of, formed at Cairo by Bonaparte, 7J)2 ; continuation 
of tbo operations of Bonaparte in. 845—851 
Egyptian expedition, summary of, o51 
Ehricn Rhino, attack on the Austrians at, 643, il 
EI-.tVriach captured, 846, ii 

Elders of the departments attend the third' federation ol 
August, 1793, 116, ii 

Election of deputies to tho national convention, 159 
Elections of tnc Year V., 696 ; 721 ; of the Year VL, 
777, 778; of tho Year VIL, 822 
Electoral assemblies, 682, ii 

— club, how composed after the reign of terror, 

480; its address to tho convention, 497, H ; expelled 
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fiom tho TOvAcIih, liolds ita bittingH nt tho Museum, 
'11)9 ; dissolved, 5*27 

Electors of Pnris meet at tho Ilotul do Villo, If), U; 
20, ii 

comniittco of, 2‘M, «. 

Ehe, 23 

Lrtcoato propoRoa tlio auapenaion of tlio lovoliiliou- 

ary tribunal, 473, ii ; is iirroaled, 5()0, ii 

Elizobetli, IMiuliuno, luu' fliglit to Vai'cnnes, 6G\ licr 
conduct before tho mob, 103; ordered to be banished, 
but detained as a witnosa against the queen, B*26, ii) 
crticl troatment of, in tho Templo, 360 

Ellis, Mr., sent to Ldle, ^vith lord Malmesbury, 740, ii 

El-Mohilhy, insiiriection of the impostor, bo called, 
captures Damanhour, and slaughters the garrison : he 
is killed, 849 _ 

Emigrants, thedr intrigues at Turin, Lyons, and Co- 
bloiit?., 61; purposes of^ 69; their warlike prepara- 
tions, 77; debates on their proceedings, 80; war 
tliraatoned against thorn, 81 ; speech of tho king to the 
assembly on the subject of, 81 ; intrigues of, and of 
tho pnneos, 4.04; flight of, on the entry of the repub- 
licans into Amsterdam, 573,11; great congregation of, 
on tliB frontiers, 548, il; many return to France, 
563, ii; intriguea of, with tho English, and attempt to 
seduce Pichegru from the republic, 565, ii ; 56G ; en- 
listment of, 568, ii ; their disgust at tho Ghouans of 
Brittmiy, 570 ; their army is defeated at Saint-Barbe, 
574, ii; 575; totally destroyed at Quiborou, 576; 
those taken at Quiboron sliot, 578, U; all banished, 
582, ii ; moveable property of, oidorcd to he sold, 
603 ; great nunibcrfi again return to Franco, 728, ii ; 
ordered again to quit Franco, 751, il 

Eruigraliou of tho nobUifl, 4*2, ii 

— , od'eetnf, on the currency, 53, n;mcroa8o of, 61; 

aiUnnpts made to slo[> the progress of, 62 ; bill against, 
di'batCB on, 63 1 78 

Einigros, ma EmigrantH 

I'liicycloiifudists, tlio particular signification of tho term, 

427, «. 

England, hov policy in joining rnisfiia stated, 51 ; sus- 
pected by tlio French of liavirig excited riots, 61, ii; 
charged Avith creating tlio discontents, 5i, U; naval 
propamtions in, 51, ii ; conduct of statesmen in, re- 
garding tlm revolution, 218 ; nmliassndor of, withdrawn 
from Ihtria, 219, prepamtiona for war in, 219, ii; war 
declared against, '220 ; intrigues of its emissaries at 
Toulon, 309, ii ; military spies soul from ; their pro- 
ceedings, 325, ii ; letters of^, found, id. %b. ; decree of 
the cmivciition passed condemnatory of the govern- 
ment of, 325, ii; 3*26; invasion of, spoken of by 
Barr^ro, 338, ii ; attack upon tho vices of ita govern- 
ment in tlie Jacobins, 40o ; her advantages to bo de- 
rived from a war with France, 429, 430 ; refuses to 
recognise tiio regency of Monsieur, l94 ; cabinet of, 
its policy, 515, li ; treaty against, by France and Hol- 
land, 537, ii ; state of, and her means aggressive 
against France, 545; schemes and intrigues in, by 
Puisayo in favour of tlie royalists, 568 ; accused by 
tho royalists of having caused the failuro of the Qiii- 
beron expedition; tho same denied, 677, ii; indiiect 
overtures of, towards tVeating with tho republic, 620, 
ii ; difficulties of, in 1796, 652, ii ; sends lonl Malmes- 
bury ambassador to treat for a general peace, 668, ii ; 
conference between him and the French plenipoten- 
tiary, 669 ; 672; negotiations with the directory ab- 
ruptly terminated ; lord Malmesbury takes his de- 
parture, 678, il ; 679 ; project of Hoclie and Truguet 
for iiijuringthc power of, in India, 680; embarrassing 
position ui; after tho preliminaries of peace with Aus- 
tria, 719 ; critical state ofthe Bank ; it suspcndscash 
payments, 720; proposes negotiations for peace, 720, 
li ; preparations for the invasion of, 767, 768 ; prepa- 
rations of, in consequence of tho supposed intended 
invasion, 781 ; its efforts *to form a new aMianco in 
Europe against Franco, 796 

-and Russia join in the expedition against Hol- 
land, B4l 
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agonta,tmnsiictimi8 of, in tlio boLniyal of , Toulon, 
320, ii; proposed snrreiidor of Toulon to, to beheld 
lor Louih XVII., 329; turtlier eniplDymont of spies 
by, ill La Vendee, 330, ii ; evaeimto Toulon after 
huvuing tho av&e\uvl, dockyards, and ships, 335, ii; 
386; violate the neutrality of C/eiioa, <134 ; defeat of, 
at Siwoim, 492 ; evacuate Ninicgncn, 510; under 
Walinodcn, retreat upon Deventer, 511, ii; intrigues 
of, with tho emigrants; attempt to seduce Pieliegru 
from the republic, 565, ii ; 566; intrigues of, witli the 
Breton ehiofs, 5C7 ; again aid the loyiilisis in Brittany 
and La Vendee, 599 ; Rquadron appears in the hay of 
Isle Diou, 599, ii ; the rTSpartuiii of the French prince 
from Isle Dicu attiibutcd to, 608, li; Like Leghorn, 
640; factory at Leghorn seized by Bonaparte, 641, ii ; 
their LnauUs to the government of Spam, 651, ii ; 652; 
their further intrigues in favour of the royalists, 694, 
ii ; tlicir failure in the attack on Ostend, 804 
— - — constitution, meditated establishment of, 19, ii ; 

referred to in debates of tiic assembly, 32, ii 
■ — fleet off tho coast, 282, ii 

ships press American seamen, 430 

and Russians capitulate at Zyp, 855, ii ; they eva- 
cuate* Holland, id. ib. 856 
Enlistment opposed in La Vendee, 253, 254 
Epauleticra, tnoir petition in favour of Vincent and 
Ronsin, 399 

Equality decreed in the convention, 163 
Eva, now, established as the commeiicemont of the re- 
public, 163 

Erlach, gciiorul of the Bernese troojia, murdored, 776 
Escudicr aiTcsted, 660 
Kttliiigon, battle of, 645 

Europe, slate of politics in; and inelinntioiiBof tho powers 
of, hi 1790, 50, 51 ; state of, at tho beginning or 1794; 
and policy adopted by tho Englisli minister, Fitt, 
which M. Tillers defeuds, 429; stato of tlie varioue 
powers of, with regard to France at the opening of the 
campaign of 1797, 6.07, 698 

European powers, their alliance against France, 218, ii 
Evreui, tho federalists repulsed at, 291, ii 
Excheq^uor, parliament at lloiion so called, 4, «. 
Executions at Lyons, 367 

I of whole families, by order of tho rovolnlionary 
tribunal, 442 ; vast numbcM’s of, caused by the revo- 
lutiouary tribunal under tho law of 22iid Brairiab 
451, ii; 453, 454 

Executive council formed, 132 ; ordered to see to the 
execution of the king, 214, ii 

— directory of five decreed, 582; .?Ci! Directory 

Extermination, war of, carried on by the republicans in 
La Vendee, 324; continuation of, 334, ii; 336; fur- 
ther progress of, 492, ii ; 493 
Extraordinary criminal tribunal created, 230 ; riots 
and disorders in consequence, 231; its coiistiLution, 
233 


F. 

Fabro D’Eglantine, one of tho founders of the Corde- 
liers’ club, 75, ?i. ; olocted to the convention, 159, ii ; his 
motion at the Jacobinson Lou vet’s accusation of Robes- 
pierre, 177 ; causes the submission of thirty thousand 
rebels in the departmen t of Lozei e, 293, ii ; engages in 
stock-jobbing tinnsactions, 313, ii; opposes the disso- 
lution of tho East India Company, 369 ; he is bribed by 
Chabot, I’d.; suspicions excited against him; lie is de- 
nounced as a moderatist, 375; id. ii ; admitted to the 
Jacobins’ at the purification, 379 ; denounces Maillard, 
Ronain, and Vincent, before the convention, 381 ; 
questioned by tlie Jacobins, 403 ; tried and executed, 
417—420 

Faenza entered by the French, 700, ii 
Faithful, the society called the, formed, 694 
Famaro, camp of, attacked by the Austrians, 284, ii 
Family compact, renewal of, with Spain, 651, ii; 652; 
purposes of tho compact, 667, n. 
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I'^iscca foi'inod of the pikes of tlic cldoi'H of the depart- 
moiUs, 317 

voviviU of, by tlio TlicvmidoiiaTis, 406^ n 
Pnsliiona, tlio costumes of, adopted from David, 496, ii 
Kaubourg St. Antoine, firo iti, at the factory of Ilovcil- 
lon, 9, ii ; siege of, id. ii 
PaubourcB, iuaurrcclion of, 101 ; the mob attack tho Tui- 
lerics, 102 ; attack of, on tlie Tuilerica, 127, ii 
Fiiucbe-Boroe,agontin tlie intrigue for seducing Piebogi’u 
from the republic, 566 

Tauchet, liis arguinenla upon tho infliction of capital 
punisluiicnts ^vull regard to tho king, 196, ii; 197; 
uiiplicated in the assaasinatiun of Marat, 297; tried 
and condemned, 362 — 304; aTul executed, 365 
Faiive, his speech in favour of the king, 196 
Favoriin, battle of, 687 

Favras, Marquis de, trial of, for conspiracy against the 
assembly, 46 ; proceeds; his condemnation and death, 
48 

Faypoull, minister of finance under tho directory, .597, 
li; scntcoramiEsioner to Romo, 774; Ins iniprovementa 
in tho taxation at Rome, 801 
February 4, 1790, reconciliation of, 46, ii, its effect 
destroyed, and haw, 4S 

Fedcialism in Normandy and Brittany against the con- 
ventiou, 282 

. overblirown, 2.04, U 
Fedeialist oatli, 283, ii 

Federalists, punisluncnt of, by Carrier in hia massacres 
at Nantes, and by Maimiet, Lebon, Fi'dron, and Barrus, 
at Bordeaux, Maracilfcb, and Toulon, 454; repulsed 
ut Evroux, 291, ii; wlioUy defeated, 293 
Fedorivlion, feto of the fust, 55. o6 ; third nnnivcisary 
of, IM ; the third, of the lOth of August, 1793, and 
partlciilara of tho cereituony, 316, ii; rofiectious ou the 
same, 317 

Fonuid, liis bravery on lat Prairial, Year III. ; is killed 
in tho hall of tho convention, 555 ; his head carried 
into tho cnnvonLinn, id. Ii ; bisiTuirderorcoiulcrancd to 
death, but rescued by the imtiiotn, 551) ; funeral sitting 
of tho convention in his nonour, 660, ii ; moimmoiit 
ordered to hismomciry, 5(50, li 
gencrnl, separates fiom Dumourioz, 241, u; sur- 
renders Vuloncienncs, 309 

PojTiira, legation of, obtains fiom Bonaparte its provi- 
sional indepcndonco, Q41 ; and its acknowledgment by 
' thopopo^ia. 21 

Ferzen, drives the king’s carriage to Varennos, 66 

Fesiiviil of Reason, 373, ii ; 374 

Pete of tho Supremo Being, 446, ii; 447 

to commemorate the death of Louis XVI. held, 
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Fciulal rights abolished, 30 
Feuillana' club formed, 50, ii; 75, n, 

Feydeau theatre, concerts at, 496, ii 
Figucrus, entrenched camp at, abandoned by the Span- 
iards, 515; fortress of, surrendered, id. 

Finance committee, 244 n. 

Finances, order in, re-established by Necker, 2, ii; de- 
bates on, in the notables, S, ii; had state of, at tho 
retirement of Biiciine, 5, ii ; 6 ; Neckoris report on ; 
the des]jer.ilo state of, 31, ii ; distress of, 36, ii ; Necker 
submits a new achemo of, 36, ii; deranged state of; 
the depreciation of the assignats, and its caases, with 
rctcrence to their being a government eecurity; influ- 
ence of stock-jobbing; trausactions on the value of 
assignats, and on the public credit, 312, 313; now 
system of ; consolidation of the old national debt, and 
institution of the Great Book,’' 320 — 322 • re- 
flections on. the arbitrary measures for improving 
the, 322, ii ; situation of the, of France in Nov. 
1793, and effect of tenor on the commerce of the 
, country, 368; state of, in 1794, and the means taken 
to prosecute the plan of consolidating the public debt, 
441; funding of tho life annuities, id, ii ; state of, 
after the reign of terror; depression in the value of 
assignats ; difficiilty in collecting, and deficiency of 
taxes, 481, ii ; measures occasimied by the ittcreasod 


depression of tlie rtssignaLs, .'551 ; me/isure.s iu cojiho- 
queneo <pf the excessive jobbing to nbioh t)io repeal of 
the maximum gave riso, 551,ii; dolmtes and plans 
&r bringing down the aasignntH to a (u'rtain standard, 
and thereby facilitating tho sale of the nationiil pro- 
perty, 5.52; labours of tho convention, and debates on ; 
ami on the a.'ilo of the imtiuiial property, with regard 
to withdrawing or reducing tho value ol aaaigiuilH, mul 
the sliding scale adopted for this purpose, .5()i, li ; 562 ; 
reflections on the financial schemes of the ri'publii’an 
govorniTJont, 563,564; tho deplorable coiuluion of, 
sit tho accession of the govoiiinient of the diiectory, 
597 ; creation of treasury orders or nmiulata as a sub- 
stitution for tlio assignat, ami a disquisition upon this 
new financial opcralion, which does not lemovctho 
cinhaiTassinent so soon ns was expected, 617, 618; 
renewed distresses; tho mandats abolished, and paper 
money discontinued, 648, ii; 650; state of Fiance 
in consequence of tho depression of tlic, 681, ii ; im- 
provoments in, by tho directory, 682; state of, in tlic 
VearV., and their proposed regulation, by tho oiiposi- 
tion to government, 726 — 727 ; review of the finan- 
cial schemes of the Year VI., by which a third of 
the national debt was to be paid off, 755, 756; de- 
rangements in the ; taxes on doors and winriows de- 
creed, and on salt referred to a report, 803 ; doeroe for 
tho sale of national domains, 804; the devaugementB 
aro a source of dilVoronco among the dircclovs, 831; 
another forced loan decrcod, 836, ii 
Fires at Douny, VulenKicniics, Bayonne, Cbcuiilld, and 
Saumur, supposed to bo caused by tho Eiiclisli spies, 
32.5, ii 

Finnout, see Edgeworth 

Flail market seetinn demand a doovco of acrusutioii 
against Duniouric/., 233 

Five hundred, couiieii of, decreed, 582; see alw Council 
of Five Hundred 

Flanders, military opevatinns in, in 1791, 435— <138 

— regiment, ontortaiument given by, in Versailles, 
38 

FlcsecUcs, provost of the morcliunts, doceivos tbo people, 
21 ; is shot, 23, ii 
FlcurioL arrested, 471, ii 

Flcurns, battle of, and retreat of tho Austrians, 459, 
460 

Floreal, meaning of tho term, in thorovoluLiouary eiilon- 
dar, 370, ». 

Floront Guvot, one of tho five commisBioiiors for pre- 
serving tijo i’evohition in its transition to the new 
govomment, 692, ii ; sont connniasionor to Romo, 
/74 

Fombio, defeat of Liptai’s division at, 632, ii 
Fonfredc, his speech concerning his collonguoa tho com- 
mission of twelve, 279 

Fontarabia taken by tho French, 492, ii ; 616 
Fontenay attacked .and caplurod by the Yondeans, 
287, ii 

Forced loan, 256 ; 258 ; again decreed, 603 ; tho 

same r.aiBcd with promptitude by the directory, 612; 
another decreed, 836, ii 

‘ Foreign powers, policy of, 77 ; rupLuro with, in conse- 
quence of tho death of tbo king, 218 
' ■ — ' seenrilios obtained for assignats at an enormous 

sacrifice, 312 

Foreigners domiciled in France since July 14, 1789, 
ordered to bo put undor arrest, 326 
Forcstallcra. their proceedings, 662 
Forestalling, laws against, vigorously enforcocl, 366, ii ; 

see Maximum Tax ; Provisions ; Scorcity 
Forestier acquitted by the military commission, 561 
Fort Eguillotte at Toulon, suggestion concerning, by 
Bonaparte, at the siege, 385 ; bravery of captain Mul- 
ron in the attack on, id. ii 

Fosoarelli sent to Bonaparte to prevent the entry of tho 
French into Verona, 638 

Fouohe appointed to the Hague, 836. ii ; recalled and 
I ap^Qiuted miniator of police, 842, ii ; nis arrest decreed, 
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Ponchd of Nrtiiti's, ono of tlio ooniiniaRlonorefor tlio oxtci*- 
minaiioM of f/yoiifl, 8f>7 ; ilauounccd imd expelled the 
Jacobin cUili, *1.57 
Foiill, buttle of, 1)47, ii ; 841) 

Poiilon, 20, il •, murdered, 2d, ii 
l^ounuiin of reponeraLion, illG, ii 
Fouqiitm’-Tinville, l)ia violent epeoch on the trial of 
CJuatiue, 344 ; chiirpod witli tlio custody of the Giron- 
dists, 344, ii ; colloets the evidence against the queen, 
300; (loviaca tlio eliargca agnhial lifnmiol, 366; his 
conduct on tlio trial of the Tlehcrtiats, 412 ; paelca the 
jury far tlifl tiinl of Danton, 417; Ina ferocity dcacrihcd, 
451 — 453; accuser of tlie rc-oiganizod revolutionary 
tribunals, 4.51 ; hia mode of conducting trials before, 
452; hi& cxtreino terror, 453; causes Robespierre and 
)u8 confederates to bo carried to execution, 471, ii ; 
denounced by Legendre, 474, ii ; bis trial demanded, 
503, ii 

Four nations, meeting at, declares that the moderate 
meiiibera of tlio convention should be destroyed, 

Fourier joins the Egyptian expedition, 780, ii 
Fournier, the American, 98, ii ; joins the insurrectional 
committee, 115, ii ; arrested for presenting the fish- 
market petition, 233, ii; promotes the insurrection of 
lOtli March, 234 

Foussodoiro, accusation against, 534 ; lie is placed under 
arrest, id. ii 

Fox, Mr. Ins viev? of t\ie revolution, 210; his opposition 
to the war witli Franco, 429; iiis arguments and 
thoao of tlio RngliaU oppoaUioo. In ansTtVci* to Mr. 
Pitf a policy in carrying on '‘a just and necessary war,** 
54(5, ii; 547; his indignant address in opposition to 
the I'oati'ictiona on the press, Gil ; id, ii 
For, general, eoiiiinaiKls tlio artiller;yafc Zuricli. 853 
Franco, moral tiiiil ])(ditloal stato of, towards tlio end of 
iholbth (umtury, 1 ; fl; consideration of Cho state of, 
iniinediaUily proceding llio revolution, 7,ii; 0: divided 
into dopavtmonts, districts, and communes, 45; revo- 
Ivitlon in, oxcitoa tho nttention of tho powers of Eu- 
rope, 50, il; goiioral federation of, 55; object of, id. 
ii ; atftto of, at tho formation of tho legislative nssem- 
lily, 76; policyof foreign powers towards, 77; state of, 
witli foreign powers in 1792, 88; its object in war to 
extend its doiniiiions to their natural limits, 09, ii; 
government of, divided between tho assembly and tho 
coiniiiuno, 131 ; inihtarv position of, in xXiigust, 1792, 
139, 140 ; a republic, IGo ; state of society in, October, 
1792, 173; offers to fraternize witli oppressed nations, 
189, ii ; state of parties in, at tlio time of the trial of 
Louis XVI., 190 ; state of parties in, after tho death of 
Louis XVI,, 216 ; civcumstaucee of, in relation to fo- 
reign powers, 1793 , 216 — 218; alliance of European 
powers against, 210, ii; ambassador of, ordeied to 
quit England in eigiit days, 219, ii; declares war 
against England and Holland, 220; state of {inblic 
opinion, and increase of revolution in the provinces, 
and in some of tlie pi’incipal cities, 250, 251 ; stale of, 
at the beginning of July, 1793, 283, ii ;• retrospect of 
tbo military operations of the allies against, 284; 
state of tho war as regarded the allied powers, and tho 
meana of the convention to resist tho combination 
against tlio revolution, 289; financial situation of, 
November, 1793, and tho influence of terror on tho 
coiiunereo of, 368 ; state of, in October and Novem- 
ber, 1793, 374; condition of the labouring classes, id. 
ii; goveiiuiiout of, by commissions estabUshed, 423 ; 
state of; Robert Lindet's report on, to the convention, 
487; state of; report of Chenier upon, 5*49, ii; inter- 
nal state of, towards the middle of 1796, 647 treaty 
of allianco olTonsive and defensive between Spain and, 
652 ; internal and external state of, after the retreat of 
the armies from Cferiniiny at tlie end of 1796, 666, 
667 ; situation of the government during the winter of 
1797,689; state of public opinion with regard to the 
directorial mode of government, 689 — 692; general 
review of tlie relative position of foreign powers at the 
opening of the cumpaign of 1797, 697, 698; continental 


rolaliona of, in 179H, 769; pleiuiuUenliaries of, al 
ItaatiullassaBsiiialo 1, 819 , 

I'Vnneo and Relgium united, niul divuled into depart- 
incnts, 593 

Francis I., king of Hungary mid Iloheraiii, war declared 
against, 89 

• — II., emperor of Germany, trciitb at Leoben for 

pence, 709, ii 

Franqoia, a baker, murder of, 44 

of Neufchkcl, appointed minister of tho interior, 

734 , ii ; elected a director, 753 ; retires by lot from the 
directory, 778, li ; envoy to Sclz, 796, ii 
Frankfort on tho Mairic^taken by Custino, l70,ii 
Frankfurt surrcndcis to Jourdan, 646, ii 
Fraternity, society of, 260 

, section of, denounces the conspiracy of the 

Cordeliers and others, 262 ; are joined in this by other 
sections, id. 11 

Fraternization, decree of, 189, ii; decree complained of, 
by England, 219, li; the policy of tho revolutionists 
in their system, and its consequences, as shown by 
tho sudden rise of anarchy, 221 
Frederick Wilhani, Icing of Prussia, bis policy, 50, 51 
Free trade opened as a means of providing against the 
scarcity of corn, 522 

Free warren, exclusive rights of, suppressed, 30 
French club, 1 18, ii, and «, 

guards, causes of discontent among tho ; libera- 
tion of, 10; conhict ivith tiio tTonnan legiment, 
20, ii 

peoplo, atatuo representing, in ilic Chump de 

Mars, 31/ 

Frdron elected to tlio convention, 159, ii; mnssucrcs 
fodorolists at Toulon by grapo-sliot, 454; aiguee in 
favour of a recognition of the Jiburty of the press, 479, 
ii; becomes tlio most distinguished of tho Tliermi- 
doiian journaliBts ; ho edits the “Oiuteur du Peuplo,” 
496, ii 

Frolean batiiBhcd, 4, ii 

Frey, tho two brokers of that name join Cliubot as 
bankers inParia, 313, il; they iiro tried and executed, 
417—420 

Frcytng, miirslial, bis command before Dunkirk, 331 ; 
wounded and rondo prisoner at Roxpeedo, 332 ; res- 
cued, id. 

Fricdbcrg, battle of, 646, ii 

“Friend of tlie Peoplu,” cmitinued after tho dcatli of 
Marat, 296, li 

Friends of the Confititutiun club formed, 50, ii, n,\ 
75 , n. 

Friesland subdued, 514 

Frimaire, moaning of tho term, in tho revolutionary ca- 
lendar, 370 , n, 

Frolle, hia intrigues in Normandy, 693, ii 
Fructidor, meaning of the term, in the revolutionary 
calendar, 370, n . ; 6th and IStli of, in the year IIL; 
decrees of, 582; insurrection of the sections of Paris 
against, 585, 586; 17th and 18t]j, events tliat ^re- , 
coded it, 746 — 750; events of those days, 750 — 753; I 
18tb, roflectiona on tho oventa of, 762; conacqnencea ' 
of tho same, 763 

Fugieres wounded at Aboukir, 050, ii 
Funeral ceremonies regulated by the commune of Paris, 
371, ii 

Furies of the guillotine, 497, ii 


Gaillard commits suicide, 390 
Galeppi treats with Bonaparte at Tolentino, 701 
Gallisot, member of tlio inaurractional committee, 
•1 15, ii 

Gallo, marquis de, signs the treaty at Leoben, 709; 

'negotiates the treaty of Campo-Formio, 760 — 762 
Game law's abolished, 30; ii 

Garat, editor of “ Tho Paris Journal,” made roiniBlci 
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ofjiifltico, ii ; ins cliimu'd'ihtics nnd opiniona ut 
tliu time of tlio kmji’s tvinl, l.'iO, ii ’ miniatoi of tlio 
intonoi', beconius niipopviliiv, JiO(j ; aimounros to the 
king tliu (li'crco fur Ins execution^ 214, U ; liia diffi- 
niilt position, 204, ii ; his snoccli on the aiTeat of 
n6bert, it/. t6. ; suggests in tuc committee of public 
wclfiue the sclf-haiiislimont of tho leadora of iho 
coMteiulhig ptirties, 273", hia accusation referred ‘to 
tho cominittcQ of gL-ncral safety, 526 
Gardanno, goneral, at tlio bead of tho grenadiora, 
plunges in and passes tho jVfincio, 6’37, ii 
Garde-Mcublc, plundered, 153, ii; robbery of, laid to 
tlio charge of tlic Girondists, 353 
Gardicn tried and coiidemnet^ 362, ii; 364; and exe- 
cuted, 365 

Gaspaiin a mcniher of the commitlce of public wel- 
fare, 303 : resigns hla place in tho committee of public 
welfare, 325 

Gaston, the pcrrnquicr, bends a revolt, and takes Chnl- 
lans and Macliecoul, 254 
Gaudin, his speech on 19th Bruitiaiic, 8G6 
Gaza captured, 046 ii 
Gazan, hia aerviros at Zurich, 054 
Getfroy wounded in lUTcating Ladmiral, 442, ii 
General defence, committee of, appointed, 222 

■ safety, commibteo of, 244, see (Joinmittco 

decree of, 2G2, ii; 2G3 

Genova, situation of, in relation to Franco, October 
1722, 172; incorporated with Fiance, 000 
Genoa, state of, in 17D6, G20, ii ; letter of Bonaparte to 
the senate of, G40, ii; C41; peace concluded wth, 
G70; revolution at, 718, ii; Insurrection at, 759, u; 
the saino constituted tho Ligurian state, id. ib» 
GensQnu6 sent comuiigaioner, 78, ii; pvesonts tho rc- 
]iort of tho communications witli tho emperor Loo- 
poUI, 84; letter to tlio king, 119, ii; his character, 
1(10, ii ; one of the committco to form a constitution, 
1G9 ; tried before the revolutionary tribunal and cou- 
dcinned, 362 — 3G4; and executed, 3G5 
Geovffo III., attacked going to tho parliament, 1795, 

rnO, 

Gerlo, see Dom Gcrla 

German regiment, conflict with the French guards, 
20, ii 

Germanic legion formed bv ’WcBtormann, 304, ii 
Germany, policy of, in 171)4, 431 ; several of the stntos 
of, desiro peace with Fiance, 615, ii; and propose tho 
same, 516 

Germinal, meaning of the term in tho revolutionary 
calendar, 370, n . ; events preceding and occurring on 
the r2tli, of the Year 111., 528—534 
Gortriiydcnhci’g tiiken, 223, ii; entered, 513, ii 
Oerville, Cahior ile, minister of the interior, 80; re- 
signs, 85 

Gilet and two others appointed to the comronnd of the 
armed force to icstore public tianouillity after Ist 
Praiilal, Year III., 569 
Giroy-Dupre, a fugitive in Normandy, 292 
Gironde, deputies from, 75; department of, coraraciiccs 
insun’ection, 1U7, ii 

Girondist ministry, schism in, 90 ; attacked by Ver- 
gniaud, and defended by Dumas, 109 — 111 

party, its principal members, 160 

Giiondista described, 75; favour war, 83; their letter 
to the king, 119, ii; their plans to prevent insurrec- 
tion, 120; objections to a dethronement, id. ii; their 
indignation at the iiopnlar outrages, 159, ii; prevail 
in the assembly, 162; become suspected ; accusations 
against them; they retaliate on their accusers, 161, 
ii ’ accusation of treason against them in the conven- 
tion, 168, their reception of Dumouriez in October 
1792, 172; their conduct on Louvet’s accusation 
against Robespierre, 176, 177; their conduct on tho 
accusation against Robespierre, 179, ii ; call for a tiial 
against Marat, 180, ii; applaud the Belgic campaign, 
183, ii; oifetided with Dumouriez, 187; their con- 
duct on the debate of the king’s trial, 199; carry a 
motion against the Jacobins in the assembly, 203; 


they require the expulsion of Maiat and UolK'HjjitM’U', 
id.\ tUoir conduct as to tlio U'ial of tlio king uuii- 
Biiiurod,207, ii ; propose an iippL'ul to tbcpooplo by tho 
king against bis condeiunaUon, 212 ; tbeir rouaoiis for 
snaring tho king’s life, 213, n ; tlioii iUi‘ngi;los with 
tho Mountain party, 224 — ‘228; tlioir icuiu after 
tlio death of tlio king, 217 ; proiiono to iliesulvo lliu 
convention, 227, ii ; meet at tlio iiuuho of Valazf', 227, 
ii; their iudoclsion, frf, i5.; pinpoaed union of, with 
tho Jacobins, 238, ii; Robospiorre’s ovation nguinat, 
246'; their struggles in tho nssomlily, 2()5, ii; final 
struggle with tho 267 ; tho principal depu- 

ties prepare for tlioir pci Bonnl defence, 2G8; iiiml ovor- 
throw of the, 275 — 277; twenty of iliom aimUKl m 
the convention, and sent to pi'ison, 275, li ; the ciiiefof 
the Icodora take refuge in tho bouse of Mcilhan, 274; 
deputies, decree passed for their aircsl, 27G, ii ; the 
proscribed deputies are in open opposition to tho coii- 
voTition, 280; the proscribed deputies wander through 
Normandy and Brittany, 292; accused of instigating 
thoafisasamntion of Marat, 29G; oidcrs given for their 
trial before tho revolutionary tribunal, 32G ; their im- 
peachment ordered, 344, ii ; seventy membevs placed 
under airest, 344, ii: tho fugitives seelc an asylum in 
the cellars of St. Emilion, 357, ii ; their mode of life, 
and diversions while confined in tho prisons of Paris, 
350, 359 ; charges against, 361, ii ; 302 ; their defeneo 
considered, 362; twunty-ono put on their trial before 
the rovolutionary tribunal; tbeir conduct, coiulenma- 
tion, and execution, id. ii ; 3G3, 364 ; tbeir conduct on 
their trial, after their condomnalion, and at their exe- 
cution, 364, ii; 365; the survivors doniand their re- 
lease, and to taka tbeir place in tho convention, but 
not agreed to, 508, ii ; vo-instatcincnt of the dejmiics 
who escaped tlie scallbld, 616 ; a fete coininomorativo 
of them ordered, 560, ii 

Girondists nml Tbennidorians entirely domiuunt in iho 
convention, 1795, 564 

Gobol, constitiUional bishop of the department of Paris, 
abdicates, and is followed by nuiny of bis elcrgy, 872, 
ii; arrested, 411; tried nml executed, 421, ii 
Oodoy, Manuel, appointed minister of yjmin, 218, il ; liis 
character, 218, ii, n. 

Goliiorappointod n director, 833; bis proiicedlngs in the 
events preceding the 18th Briinniiro, 859-- 862; refus- 
ing to resign as director, is placed by Bouapiirto undor 
guard, 065 

Gmden ago of youtli, 496, Ii ; see also tTcunoaso dor^o 
Goltz, baron, envoy at Bale from Prussia to negotiate 
peace, 515, ii; he dies, 536 

Gordon, general, driven buck with tho Piedmontese by 
ICcllermann, 246, ii 

Goraas joins tho insurrectional committee, 115, ii 

the Girondist journalist, arrested, 224; his press 

destroyed by the mob, 230, ii; a fugitive in Nor- 
mandy, 292 

Gouges, Olympo do, executed, 3G5 
Gotijou, his speech against tho accusation of Locointre, 
484, id. ii; nrrestedin the convention, 557, ii ; decree 
of accusation against, 559; condemned to death; slabs 
himself^ 561 

Goupil, bis speech against Mirabeau, 63, ii 
Goupillcau, of Fontenay, appointed one of tho committee 
of general safety, 474, ii 

Government by commissions established in lieu of minis- 
tries, 423 

— ■ commissioners sent to replace tho deputies on 
mission; tbeir powers, 616 

• ■ ■ committees re-oigaiiised; their several functions, 
478, ii 

Gradiaca surrondera, 704 

Grammonts, father and son, tried and executed, 421 
Gi’and-Maison tried, condemned, and executed, for the 
massacres at Nantes, 608, ii 

Guindmaison proposes an oath to the constitution of tlic 
Year III, on tho 19th Brumaire, 866 
Grand-Pre, Dumouriez at, 151; attack on, 152; taken 
by tho Prussians, 163 
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OmiRoiicnvo^hiH proposed suirido, 115,11 
Gninvilli^ nltiuik on, by tlio Vomlcnna, ii; the 

saniu uluimloiuul, 390 
CJriivo, forti'OfaS of, cfiptiivefl, 513 

“Great Book of tiic I’liblic Debt," institution of, and 
consolidation of the old inUional d«ht, 320 — 322; 
completed b^ tbo funding of life niniuiticB, 441 
Giegoirc, abbo, joins the commoiia, 13, ii 

bisliop of Blois, lefiises to join in tbo abdication 

ofGobel, 373 

Gvencllo, powder niillB nt, blown up, 435, ii ; camp at, 
attack upon, by tbo patriots, fiol ; many of tbo inaur- 
genta shot by a railitnvy commission, id. ii 

sccLion of, its aid on tbo lat Prairial, Year III., 

554, ii i 

Grenoble, troubles at, 5, ii ! 

Grisonfi and tbo Valteliuc, disputes between, vcfoiTodto ' 
Bonaparte, 759 
Groningen subdued, 514 

Grouchy wounded, and token prisoner at Novi, 840, ii 
Grouvcllc reads the decree of death to tbo king, 
214, ii 

Gnadet, bia speech against tlic modification of the conati- 
tuLion, 84; attacks Dumouiiex in the ossembly, 
95, ii; hia speech on Lafayette’s letter, 98; letter to 
the king, lly, ii ; carries a motion against tho Jaco- 
bins in the assembly, 203; hia speech in answer to 
the attack of Robcapieno on tlio Girondists, 247, ii; 
his historical parallel of Pride’s purge, 259, ii; pro- 
poses a new convention, 290 ; bis speech on tho de- 
cree for annulling tho commission of fwcWo, 266; a 
fngUivc in Normandy, 292 
Gudin defeats Hosmiboig at y\irn1o, 855 
Gueldrca abandoned to tbo Proncli, 513 
GulTroy denounces 1 lobon to tbo cmivontion for his 
eniollies at Aims, 454, ii 
GuiiU’s, corps of, foimcd bv Bonaparte, 630 
GuiUiuiniu, inuiubur of tnu iusurreutmual committoe, 
115, ii 

Ouillotino, erected by Kounnior-Tiuvlllo in tbo hall of 
tlio revolutionary tribunal, 451, ii 

— furies of, 497, ii 

Guipuficoa, pVQvluco of, occupied by tho French, 515 
Guithon, one of tho commitlco of public welfare, 245 
Gusman promotes tho insurrcctipn of 10th March, 234; 
duuouneud as a modoratist; some Hccount of him, 375, 
il ; 376 ; tried and executed, 417 — 420 
Gustavus III. of Sweden nssassiimtod, 80, and «. 
Guyton-Morveau, ono of tho committco of public vrol- 
fiivo, 298, ii 

n. 

Hague, treaty of peace between Holland and Franco 
signed at, 537, ii ; terms of the same, id. ib. 538 
Ilardcnburg, count, succeeds baron Goltz at Bklo, 537 
Ilarvest, badness of, in 1788, 8, il 
Hassciifratz, his influence in the war ministry of Pacho, 
190; he is sent before the military commission, 660 
II4bert, procurator-substitute of tlio commune of Palis, 
arrested, 263; sent to tho Abbaye, id. ii ; appeai-s at 
the commune, and is crowned with n garland, 266, ii ; 
Ilia early history, 360 ; infamous treatment of tho 
ro}al family in the temple, 359, ii ; 360; places 
Louis XVII. under the care of Simon and his -vvifo, 
360; appe<avs aa a witness against the queen; the 
odious nature of his testimony, id. ii; 361; Ins evi- 
dence against tho Girondists, 863; his violence against 
tho modoratists, 375; his efforts at the Jacobins in 
favour of Ronsin and Vincent, 395 ; proposes tho 
expulsion of Camille-Dcsmoulins, Pbillipenu, and 
others from tho Jacobins, 398; his past life exposed 
byCamille-DoBinoulins in the" Vieux Cordelier," 400, 
401 ; he is' arrested, 411 ; tried and executed, 412; his 
wife (iondemnod and executed, 421, ii 
Hebertists, insurrectionary nioi^ement attempted by, 
409, 410 ; St. Just makes a report against them, 410, 
ii ; 411; tiial and execution of, 412 
Hedderedorf, defeat of the AuatriauB at, 711, ii 


llodouvillo proposed by Barms ns president of tbo re- 
public, 860, ii 

Holder, expcflitinn to the, 841 ; nil tho advantages gained 
at the, given np, 855, ii 
Ilclpo, defeat at tlio, 435 

Ilulvclic ropiiblic, conduct of tbo French witli regard to, 
799; treaty between the two ropiibllca, fd. ii 
Henriot, orders the firing of the nlavm-gun, 269; pro- 
posed to bo called bcfhrc tlio convention, id li ; bis 
nrrcfll moved by Billaud-Varcnnes, 467; cndcavonis 
to raiao tho people in favour of Robcspicrio, 468, li; 
causia the last execution of tho reign of terror to laku 

I dneo, id. ib.\ orders Merlin to be iiri’csted, and is 
limaelf aecurod an^ sent, with llohcspicirc and his 
Associates, m tho liall of tho committee of general 
safety, 469 ; is released by Cofflnbnl , zd. ii ; lie is out- 
lawed; he points the gvins against the convention, but 
is abandoned by the cannoniors, and flics to the com- 
mune, 470; he is thrown out of window by Coffinhal, 
471; is executed, 472 

Hentz decreed to be arrested, and sent prisoner to Ham, 
536, ii 

Herault, department of, commences inaurrection, 107, 
ii ; raises an army and money to repress the insurrec- 
tion in La Vendee, 256 

Herault-Scchelles, his speerh on the petitions in favour 
of Ilebcrt, 265; ono of tbo committee of public 
wolfai'c, 303; account of him; he is arrested, 411, ii; 
412, 413 ; tried and executed, 417 — 420 
Hcrculo, chof do bataUlon, his sevvicca at Avcola,676,n 
Herman, president of tho rcvolucioniiry tribunal, packs 
tbo jury for tho trial of Danton, 417 


llcnnann placoti under arrest, 475 

Horon placed under arrest, 475 ; sent boforo tlio mili- 
tary commission, 560; libciated, 501 

Hcrtzbci’g, minister of Pnissio; author of tbo Anglo- 
PruBsian league, 51, ii 

Horvlllo, M. do, stops tbo Swiss guards from firing on 
tbo mob, 129, ii ; sea aho D’lTervilly 

Hessians commanded by general Sclioinfield at the siego 
of Menu, 306 

Iloolio, his services nt tbo defence of Dunkirk, 331, ii ; 
332; Ilia tnanceuvrea in the Vosges, 303; ho raises 
tho blockade of Landau, 3^1; impriaonotl, 434, ji; 
released, 475, ii; appointed to tho command in Brit- 
tany, 503; Ins measui’cs for tranquillizing LaVondee, 
517; negotiates with the Vendoan Icadera, id. ii; 
518 ; his services in Brilluny, and good faith with his 
advorsaries, 541, ii; his policy in paeifieation, 542 ; 
hi# indignant letter on the outrage on the body of 
Bois Hurdi, 568; bia measures for tho preserva- 
tion of Brittany, 571 ; entirely destroys the royalist 
army, assisted by the English under commodore 
■VVarren, 575. 576 ; attacks and carries by assault 
Fort Peiithievrc, 575, ii; 576; refers tho fate of 
the Quiberon emigrants to Tallien and tlie com- 
zuitteo of public welfare, 578; denies the assertion 
that a capitulation, was made with tho royalists at 
Quiberon, 578, ii ; appointed to the command of tbo 
army of tlie West, 699, ii; defeats Cburettc at St. 
Cyr, 600 ; his efficient prepoi'ations to repel the Islo- 
Dieu expedition, 607, il ; his plans for reducing the 
Vendeans, and his subsequent measures for ensuring 
the tranquillity of La Vendee, 609, 610; his rapid ad- 
vancement, and polished manners, 617 ; placed at the 
head of the army of the coasts of the ocean, 621, ii ; 
completes the pacification of La Vendee, 622 — 624 ; 
tenders his resignation, wliicli is refused by tbo 
directory, 623 ; present of two horses sent to him ; 
his scrupulous honesty, ii; proceeds to Brittany, 
and reduces it to submission; receives the compliment 
of the directory, 624, f(7. ii; hia letter to the minis- 
ter of police respecting Bonaparte, 647, ii ; suggests 
nn expedition to Ireland, 652; bis design upon Ire- 
land carried into effect, and its total failure, 679, ii; 
680 ; hia project with Trugiiet for injuring tho power 
of England in India, 680; appointed to the command 
of the army of the Sambro audthe Mouse, 683; pio- 
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joc’ts tho formiitltm of llui Clarliondiio 101)111)110, 69J) ; 
Ilia auccesacs ou Llio Rhine; dofcata tho Austrians at 
Iloddcradorf, 711, ii ; liia enrly ciuccr, and doVolloti 
to thu ropiihlic, 731, ii; appointed mimstcr of 
tho war department, 734, li ; ariivea in Paris ; Carnot 
questions liini on tho iiiiucdiing of tho troops on Paris ; 
rctiirna to huad quiirtera ; his disgust at tho conduct 
of Parras, 737 ; appointed to tho eomniond of the urniy 
of Germany, 754; ho dies; is Buppoaod to have boon 
poisoned; ho is buried in tho Champ de Mara; his 
cliaractcr, zV/. ii; 755 

Holland, war declared against, 220; entered by tlio 
J^^rench, 223, ii ; its enmity to Prance, 1794, 431, ii; 
])alitic:il state of, in Dccenfocr, 1794, 510,511; re- 
flections on the conquest of, by tho French, 510, ii; 
511 ; terms of neutrality offered by, 512; is wholly 
overrun by tho French, 513; enthiisiaslic reception 
of the French; states of, determine that no fui*- 
ther opposition he offered to the French, 513, ii; 
conduct of the French in, after the etadtholder left, 
and their reception by the Dutch, 514, ii; treaty 
of peace with, signed ; its terms, 637, ii ; 530; ambas- 
sador from, arrives in Paris, 547, ii; desperate situa- 
tion of that country in 1797, 697; conduct of the 
French in ; tho country is revolutionized, 771 ; oxpe- 
, dition of the English and Russians against, 841; eva- 
cuated by tho Anglo-Riisaian army, 056, ii* 866 
Homposch, Ferdinand do, refuses to permit tiio French 
fleet to water at jNEaltu, 703 
HoTulsolioot, battlo of, 331, U ; 332 
Hood, admiral, lus fleet in the Mediterranean, 286; his 
inteicomao with tho agents at Toulon, 328, ii; to; 
takes jjosacasion of tlio place, 329, li; prevents the 
departuio of tho deputation of Toulon to tho count do 
Provence, 304; (lord ilood) reluctantly receives tlio 
pcoplo from Toulon on boaid liis ships, 386 
TlosLagcs’ act, 037 

Hotel de Villo, electors meet in, 18, li ; raob of nnned 
women attack it, 39 

Tlotzo killed at tho pnssngo of tho Llnth, 054, ii 
Iloimt, lalo of, tho remnant of tho emigrant army from 
» Qtiihovon mit ashore on, by commodore Warren, 578 
Tlourlmrd talcoa command in La Venddo, 325; his ml- 
litary services In. Flanders, 331, 332; is put under 
an'e8t, 842; tried before the lovolutionavy tribunal, 
348, ii; cenfinod in tho Conciergoiio, 859; con- 
(lomncd and executed, 36C, id. ii 
Howe, lord, engagement hetwoeu, and the French under 
admiral Villaret-Joyeusc, 438, ii ; 439 
Huguet, tlccree for liia arrest; ho is sent to Ham, 
534, ii 
Hulling, 23 

Humbert, general, Ida interview with Bois-IIardl and 
Covmatin on tho accommodation in La Venildc, 518; 
Ilia asaeited promiacs to the emigrant soldiers at Qui- 
beron, 577 ; invades Ireland, 804; is defeated by 
general Cornwallis, and lays down his arms, fd, 7 ). ; 
his services at Zurich, 854 
Hungaiy, war declared against, 89 


la{ Pniiri.vl, Yc;ir 1 1I. ; irniption of llui umh into tho 
hall of the ronvontion, luidmnuhr of one of the n'lno- 
flcntativea; ovenlsofllmt and siu'cecding dayH, 553, 
ii, 558; second attcunpt; they am hehirgod in tlio 
fauhourg Hiiint-Aiitoino, and (’vrntuiilly diRarnicd, 
558, ii ; 559; of tlip sections of Ihiiiii against tho 
decrees of 5th nml 13th Frurtidor, 585, 581); of 13th 
Venddiniaire, and events pvocoiling, 58(1 ; of the 
faubourgs, 101 ; of Antnint, 1792, and its ]n’Cparations, 
124, ii; 125—130; etuisos of, considmui, 133, li ; 
134; of lUth hlarch, 1793, 232, 233 ; prelude to, in 
La Voiiddo, 238, li ; in lioeiige, Mimtis, aiul lai Ven- 
dee, 253, 251; ol 3lBt of May, 1793, pni tlcnlar cir- 
cimiatanccs of, 268 ; of 2nd of Juno, 1793, 274; of 
May 31 ; reflections on tlio evonis of, and ou the con- 
duct of tho Girondist deputies, 277 ; against the con- 
vention becomes more general, 283 ; extends to the 
Vobgcs, .Tura, Auvergne, and Cozere, 286; in La 
Vcnd6c, further progress of, 287, ii ; 288 
Insurrectional assemblage nt the Jlairic, 259; 2G1 

— committee appointed, ll5; organizes a 

plan to seize the palace, id. ii; seeks occasion to jus- 
tify insunection, 114; account of the, 244 
Ineurrectionary petitions of the sections presented to tho 
convention, 248, ii 
Invasion of Belgium, 90 

Ireland, design of an expedition to, 652; Horho's inva- 
sion of, attempted, and its failure, 679, ii ; 680 ; inva- 
sion of, by tile French under Humbert, 804 
Iron OhcBt, veiwling of tho papers in the ouuventkm 
found in, 200, ii 

Isabcftu subjects Bordeaux to military law, 357; his 
report ou tho events of 12tli Chnmiiml, Year 111,, 
533, ii ; 534 

Jsle-Dicu, expedition to, 5.09, ii; (100; English expedi- 
tion in favour of the royulifita appears in tho bay of, 
699, ii; further jn'oeoedinga of; dojmrliire of tlio 
English squadron : and vollecUons on this last oll'ovt 
of Clio omfgrmits, G07, ii; 608 
Isnard, his speech on tho subjoid of tho PuiigranU, 80; 
(loinaiula a decree of aecusiulon ivpaiust the president 
of the fish-miirkeL section, 233, il; president of tho 
couvontion, relates a plot ascribed to Mi*. Put, to unn 
ono part of tho people againiiL tho other, 260; his 
address to tho dopulation of tho eomuniiu'fl, 263, U; 
voluntarily I'csigna his fiinetieiiB, 275 ; again takes 
his place in tho convention, 526 
Italian States, policy of, in 1794, 431 ; their policy, 539 
Italy, condition of the several stat«*s of, beforo the cam- 
paign of Bonaparte In 1796, 629 — 631 ; Bonaparte’s 
campaign in, G28 — 640; his conduct and policy con- 
Bulcrcd, 640, ii ; 641 ; stato of the French army in, 
under BonajiarLc, GG9, ii ; G70 ; completion of tlie 
conquest of, by Bonaparto, 684—687; partition of by 
the treaty of L6oben. 710 ; jnslifioaLion of tlie policy 
of that step, 711 ; colliaion of the new republics with 
tho tinrcvolutiouizod portion of Italy and Europe, 
772, 773 


Imbert-Colomes elected deputy, 721 
Impartial club, 76, n, 

Imperative mandates, discussion on, in the national 
assembly, 17, ii ; mandates, meaning of the term, 
id. ii, n. 

India, project of Hocho and Truguet for injuring the 
power of England in, 680 

Company, Hfic East India Company 

Indulgents, tlleir joy at the execution of thoHobertiats, 
413 ; their party become the Thermidoriana after the 
end of the reign of terror, 488, ii 
Inquisitors appointed by tho commune, 141, ii 
Institute of Egypt formed, 792, ii 
Insurrection, plans of tho Girondists to prevent, 120 ; 

of 12th Germinal, Year IIJ., events preceding, 620 

531 ; events of that day, 532 — 534 ; of the patriots, 


Jacobin club, its violence, 50, ii; account of it, 76, «. ; 
see further., Jacobins 

Jacobins collect a mob at the Champ de Mars ; con- 
flictwith the military, 71, irf.ii ; their importance, 76, ii; 
oppose the war, 83 ; thoir place of meeting tlie principal 
rendezvous ofthe now revolutionists, after 10th August, 
134; their sileiico during tho September murders, 147 ; 
number of membevs of, voturuod to the convention, 159; 
hatred of tho Girondists, 160 ; their head in the con- 
vention is Robespierre, 162 ; reproached in tho cou- 
vontion as tho authors of the disorganization of tho 
country, 164; their flattering reception ofDumouriez, 
October, 1792, 172, ii; 173; power arrogated by tho 
club, *rf. i6.; most of the members of tho convention 
join it, id. ib , ; harangue of Oollot d’llerbois to Du- 
raouriez at, 173 ; debate in, on Louvet’s accusation 
against Robespierre, 177 ; their triumph nt lus suc- 
cessful defence, 180 ; call daily for the condemnation 
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of Lluj king, IBO, ii ; apgliuul Uio Holgic cmnpmgn, 
1H3, ii ; olVoncled with T)uTiiouric7,, 1U7 ; thdrcnmoarh- 
inonts on Uu' ntinielvy, 190-, l\unr hinucnoo in thn 
M’av-iniiiisLry of 1‘ncluv, tlieir want of il, with tlio 
annv, 19()*, their f.ivour torachoaiul hatred ofUolaml, 
id. ii ; tiioir dobatra on tlio trial of tlio king^ 1J)5 ; tlioir 
alarm at the motion ofCnadot-, pro\if)sc the circnln- 
tion of RobcBpierreN ^peuthes ; tlieir violent measures 
against the king, 20il, ii ; 204; declare their sittinga 
|K'rinanciit, 215, li ; thoir conduct after the death of 
the king, 21(1, 217 ; tlieir agents spread through Bel- 
gumi, 22l,ii; they atop the prosecutions of the Sep- 
tenihcr nuirdcrera • their prevailing inliuencc, 224; 
doiu.ind the impeachment of Roland; procure Pache 
to he tiorninated mayor of Pavia, id ii; violence of 
the WQiueu in the gallcueg of, 225; pmpoacxl union 
of, with the Girondists, 238, ii ; obtain the executive 
power, and how, 239, ii; 240; threats of Diiinouricz 
against, 240, ii ; crown !Maiat with chaplets after his 
acquittal, 250; their <a]ai'm at the disorders in the 
departments, 257 ; furtliu contests with the Cordeliers 
in the convention, 258, ii ; appoint a committee of six, 
26(i, ii ; tlieir final triumph over tho Girondists, 275 
—277 ; cause tho withdrawal of the petition oftheCoi- 
dcliers against the constitution of 1 j 93, 291 ; their re- 
gret at the loss of Marat, 296; mcctingnf Uio coinmissa- 
UC8 oftlic primary assemblies at, 1114,316 ; specchosat, 
in favour of alovy ?«'2.sir,317i318 ; compose the prin- 
cipal staff of the revolutionary army, 340 ; obtain a de- 
cree furbr/ngfrig tfte queen, duke ofOi'jIcan^,and thoGt- 
rondisla to trial, 359, ii ; purification of tho club pro- 
posed by Hobeapierre, 377; Proli, Dubuisson, Pcrcyra, 
Di'sfiiMix expelled, id. ii; exclusinu of all nobles, 
jiviobla, himkuis, and foreigners ordered, 379; yrusont 
a petition in favour of Roubui and Vuieont, 395; pro- 
ceedings against Pbillipeau and DesmouliiiB, 393; all 
other clubs iilioUslied, 424; iitlciul tlio convention to 
givethauks for the decree, acknowlodgiu^ ilio cxiBlenco 
of a Rupremo Iking, 428 ; their eiitHusiastic reception 
of Uobcapierro and Collot d’llcrhoia after tlio attempt 
of Legendre and UonauU. 444 ; ruled by Robespierre ; 
ouonnoufi power and innuonco of, 456, ii; 456; Du- 
boia-Criuic6 audRouchd of Nantes denounced at, by 
tkuithon and Robesplerio, and cxnQllod,456, ii; 457 ; 
agree to Coutlioids petition to the convention, 462 ; 
(Mithufliastic reception by, of Robeapiurro on 8tli 
Tlicvmulor; Collet dU'IcrhoU diivoti out by force, 4G5 ; 
the club purified, 480; “ the young men’s league” j 
against, 4H6, id. ii; in the provinces, thcrefngo of the 
revolutionists, 495 ; extreme violence of, at Dijon, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and other places; their alarm at tho 
turn ofpopulav opinion against them, 496, h; 496; vio- 
lent debates at, on tlic decree for ]mrifying the popular 
societies, 498, li; debates in, on the abolition of affi- 
liated and corresponding societies ; their proiiosed 
means of evasion, oOO ; apoechcB at, in defence ofCar- 
rier, 504, ii ; openly at variance with tho convention, 
"wlioae members are prevented from attending the 
club, 606; attacked by the “jeun^se doree,” id. 
507 the club closed by decree, td. ii; reflections on 
the history and conduct of tlio club, id, ib, 508; hall 
of tho cluD cleared by the committees, 507 ; after the 
closing of tho hall, join tho electoral club, and tho 
society at the section of Quinv.c-'VingU, 508; after 
hoiiig attacked by tho “ ieunesae dor&o,* eapy about 
the bust of Maiat in triumph, 621, ii; their inflara- 
matory speeches against the government cause ou^ 
rage, 525 : their agitation on the inhabitants of Puns 
being put upon rations, 526, 527 attempt to rescue 
Ban^ro and his fellow-prisoners, 534 ,it ; disturbances 
committed by them in the provinces, 5 dj; tbcirnew 
plot oflsfcFlordal, Year TIL, 549; insurrection of, 
1st Prairial, Year III., 653, ii ; 658 ; second attempt; 
they are besieged in the faubourg Saint- Antoine, and 
eventually disarmed, 558, ii ; 539 ; ariost in tho con- 
vention of many of the deputies of this parly on Ist 
Prairid,yenr 111., 567, ii; decrees of accu8.Uion 
pMsod Against thorn, 55D ; their dab finally over- 


thrown, 559, ii; creiUe disUnbaiu’cs at Toulon and 
MarscillcB, 559, ii; 560; their discontent and tem- 
porary revival of the party , G1 5 ; the club revived ; its 
tmmbcMS and violent hariingiies, 615, ii; they lonn a 
BOevet diieetory of publie wulfaio; their eonspiracy 
against tho diiuctoiy; the Batiic discovered find the 
pVomotciB appi'cliemled, 619- Llieii piocccdings at 
Nantea and Angois; tlieir ciiihs closed hy Iloche, 
G22, ii ; their designs ngainsL Liie goveimiient, G50, ii ; 
their fittflck on tho ramp at Circiicllc, 651 ; tho rciu- 
nuiit of the jiaity meels at tho Old Ride, and form 
anew the chib, tliough contrary to law ; its demands, 

841, ii, 812 ; their meetings at iho Old Ride forbidden. 

842, ii ; they meet at Ibc^Rue dn Bac ; their further 
meetings prohibited, 843 

Jaffa captured ; and murder of the prisoners at, 847 
Jagot joins the intrigue against [iohespieue, 446 ; re- 
moved fiom tho committee of general safety, 474, ii ; 
arrested, 560, ii 
Jallez, camp at, formed, CO, ii 
Javognes, proceedings commenced against, 5G0, ii 
Jcnuiiapi*9, battle of, 182, ii, 183 ; joy of France at 
the victory of; Marat’s comments on the victory 
of, id. ii 

Jersey, tho depot for French emigrant troops collected 
for the Qinherou expedition, 568, ii 
JesiiB, companies of, at Lyons, 548, ii ; their massacre of 
the patriots in the prisons of Lyons, 549, ii ; re-appeur 
at Lyons and oihcr places, 5C4 
“JcunesBcdor^e,” lUtnck of, on tlicJarolii’n cki?),5G6, n ; 
destroy the bust of Maiat at the theaticu, and attack 
tho Jacobinfl, 521, ii; their attack on tlio patuots in 
tho faubourg Siiiiit.^Vntoiiio, 559, ii ; their quarrels 
with Iho officers of the regular troops, 743, 

Johnnnot proposes the fmnuition of a bank, 551 ; pro- 
poses a return to moials as a measure of value, 
552 

Jomini.,ln8 history of the wars of the revolution roferrccl 
to, 432 . . , ' 

Joseph TI., enipemr of Austria, dies, 51 
Jouhert killed at CosBuria, 626, ii ' 

- — - his services at Rivoli, 605, 606 ; Bonaparte’s 
oonfidcnco in him, 702, ii ; 704; beats Landolm and 
TCcrpcii, and clears the Tyrol, 704, ii ; takes part in 
the fdto given by tbo directory, 765 ; sent to command 
tlio army of liulland, 771 ; lakes possession of tho 
ciudel of Turin, 808 ; appointed to the command at 
Naples ; he resigns, 8l0 ; apnointed general of tho 17tli 
military division of Pans, 83J; appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of Italy, 836 ; is defeated and slain 
at the battle of Novi’, 839, 8^ 

Joiirdan appointed coinmander-in-cbi'of of the armyof the 
North, 342 ; commands the army of the Moselle, 435 ; 
his services at tlie haule of Fleurns, 469, 460 ; takes 
Boia Ic Due and Cologne, 491 ; his just slmre in the 
credit of the conquest of Holland pointed out, 514; 
l^isses Uii! Rliiiio, 678, ii ; MS ; talces 'Wiirtibnrg ni,tl 
Ftankfort, 640, li ■, rotuma to the Maine ; is beaten at 
tho battle of Wm-teburg, and rotreata to Arrastoin, 
6S3, li; 6C4; resigns his command, 6B1; elested de- 
puty, 721 ; hia report on the law of consciiption, 803, 
li; iippointod to tho command of the army of the 
Dannie, 812, ii; defeated at Pfullendoif, 814; and 
at Stobach, 815; elected a deputy, 822, ii; proposes 
a motion that “ tho country is in danger;” the same is 
negatived, 844 . ^ . 

- of Anhagne quarrels ’witli Talot in the council 
of five hundred, 614 

Jourdeuil^ member of the ccmmiRs© ©f surveillancp, 
142, ii , . , 

” Journal dea Homnies lAbres," its extrema violence, 
842, 843 , , . 

“ of tho Republic,” effeal of a paragraph in, as 

to tlio general scarcity of 1T83, 226 ; a second para- 
graph in, 227 . , 

Jonniala of tho several parties after the accession of tho 
directory enumerated, 605, ii ; tlie propiietors and 
editors of fortv-two hanislied. 751, ii ; cxti-enicviolw.ee 
1 ' 3 p 
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of; Micaavwea taken In vupieaaU* flUven liiUlovs av- 
rested, 043, JMO 

Joumitw! saved IVorn dcaLli hy liia eonrngo, 14G 
Judges a\ipoiiiLcd by yiupuhu- cUoico, fil, n 
Judicial organization, 64, ii 

Juigun, arclibiabop of Paris, juiiia tliu national assembly, 
IB, ii 

Jullen of 'Poulouac, his stock-jobbing transactions; mul 
conspiiju’y with Do Bat/, 213, ii ; im'llciiWs of the 
oanio, 3B1), ii ; 31)9 ; abdicates his title of P)-otcs- 
tant niiTjjatei, 372, ii ; 373; hla jjeeulalion disccivcfod; 
ho is denounced as a inodcvatiat, 375; escapes after 
the order for his niTcat, 331, ii 
Jiiliers ovacnated, 491 ^ 

July 12, 13, aiul 14, 1709, events of, 20 — 22 ; 14th, nn- 
niversary of, 56, 6(1; 3rd annivprsory of, 114 
Juno 2nd, 1793, inaurrection of, 274 ; ‘2Qtli, 1792, events 
of, 100, 101 ; oventa subsequent to, 1(14, 105 
Junot, hia services at the battle of Lonato; ho hia 
wounded, 656, ii ; sent by Bonaparte with a letter to 
the senate of Venice, 7i05 ; reads Buiiapaitc'a letter to 
tliQ senate ; threatens to post up a declaration of 
war, 712 ; id. li ; attacks Abdallah ; and bdla W^ck, 

847, ii 

Jura, revolt against the convention extends to, 2d6 ; 

partially tranouilliz.ed, 294, ii 
Jurats, abollabcd, 30 

Juries, the mstitution of, demanded by Barrcrc; their 
institution agreed to, 231, ii ; bow to be chosen, 233 
‘ Justice, uniformity in tlic adniiuisLiatiou of, 5‘I, ii ; im- 
portant decrees for tlm aJmiiiistnition of, puhsed after 
the reign of teiror, 620 

Justiniani, Leopold, ,depute<l ,by Vc^uco 1,0 Bonaparte, 

712, ii 


JCftlkrcuth cornmaiuie at the siege of Hot?., 2^5, ii 
Kavaoralauteiii, success of iho Pmsshuis at, 491, li 
Kelli besieged .by tho arcluUiko 'Oharles, l>81; suiTcn- 
ders, 6(12, il 

Kcllormfttin succeeds to the cpniaiand of tlio iimiy of 
Luckner, 130; his uiilUnry oversights, 170; ro- 


eedoJ hy general Dnppct, 347 
Kent, alleged expression of the labourers of,.mado tho 
ground by PiU of stringent measures, 329 
Keisaint, liis speech in the convention on tho murders 
in the provinces, 163, li ; his speech on the proposed 
banishment of tho duke of Orleans, 205; resigns, and 
sends a letter to the convention on tho execution of 
tho kin^, 214 

Kcrvelegan one of the commission of twelve, 261 ; a 
fugitive in Norenemdy, 292 ; wounded in tho conven- 
tion, Ist'Prairinl, Year ILL, -557 
Kilruaino, his masterly retreat at Caisar’s camp, 316; 
recalled from LaVendee, 325 ; set at liherly, 475, 11; 
hia precautions to prevent tlic peasantry in the Vene- 
tian States jising against the French or the revolu- 
tionists, 706, 707 ; takes po^es&ion of Verona after 
tho massacre of the French, 714 
K14ber aids in tho defence of hietz, 286, ii; ooramauds 
the troops in defending it, 306, ii ; proceeds to La 
Vendee, 325 ; his successes there, and retiecLions ou 
the state of that country, 335, ii ; 336 ; his modera- 
tion at Cholet and claowhevc in the Vendcan war, 
353; oppoBL'B tho destruction of the country, 356; 
refuses tho chief command against the Vendeans, 
388, ii; >hia wise advice in the campaign against tho 
Vendcans, 391, ii; causes the entire dostruclion of 
fchero, ^9'2 ; his friendship for Marceau, 392; his 
opinions thwartedby the representatives ; unsuccessful 
attempts to pass the Samhre, 436, ii; his achievement 
at the battle of Flcuras, 459^ 4C0; commences the 
siege of Mentz, 492; Ins sci vices at tlic passage of the 
Bhiue, 643; a candidate for the directory, 723 ; joins 


the l^gyptuvu oxpoditinu, 7(10, U; hia hcrvicoti at the 
Imtfclu of Fonli, 947, ii; 64(1; Iijn of 

Bonaparte, (M9; (!61; is left to (‘omnmiul llie army 
ill Egypt, 061 , ii 

Kleuau scut by WuniiHcr to treat with BoiULpurtu lU 
jthc siege of Mantua, 637, ii 
Kliindort takpn, 2’-3, ii 
Kock njTcstcd, 411; tried and execuled, 412 
Kiay repeatedly defeated by Hoeiu', 711, ii 


Laharolidro defoated at Chatillou, 306 
fj’Abbnye, suspected persons iiiipiiaoiuMl at, 368 
Liibourdoiinayo, his conduct at Tounuiy, 11)5, ii ; hu 
cutci's An tiverp, 137, ii; advances into La Vendee 
238, li ’ 

Laeaso tried and condomned, 362 — 3()4 ; cxeciUed, 3G5 
Lacombe, her speech at I'lCvochc, 2(j7 
La Corona forced by tlic Austrians, 656 
Lacosto, minister of miirinii, 86, ii ; proceedings com- 
menced against, 560, ii 

.Lacroix, a comniissary to Belgium, 180, ii ; pcrsuaileg 
Dumonricz to withdraw his letter to the convention, 
237, h ; 230 ; airestcd, and sent to the Tjuxemhourg, 
415; ii; tried and executed, 417 — 420 ’ 

d’Kure-et-Loiro, ono oftljo committee of public 

welfare, 24.6 

— Charles, one of the cleiks of the council of die 

iiiicicntB, 595; minister, of foreign nlfiiha under the 
directury, 597, ii 

’La CrosRO, his brave dolenec of his ship in the cxijcditiou 
to Bnnlry Bay, (i80 

Ladmiral attempts llio assnsMimtion of C'ollot d’lTevbuia; 

some account of him, 442, ii; 443 
-Liifayettc, miu'quis de, 15, li; proi'laiined roinninmlnut 
of the natiomil guard, 24, ii ; eluuuetur, A'u. of, 25, 
ii; 26; rcsigiio, and rosumes the eonuuaud of tho 
national guard, 27; arvivcH at Versailles with ihe 
body guard, 41 ; proposi's martial huv, 44 ; with 
Bailly forms the club of ’89, or IViiilliiUH, 50, li; 
his speech on the comhined insuin’Ction, 51, il - up- 
pointed chief of the fodoi'ulion, 5.6, ii; diHiigrces with 
tho ■Lamolhs, 62, ii; their eiiimty to him, 62, ii ; 
his .motives misrepresented hy Miraheiiu, 63; igno- 
rant of tho k’ng's intended escape, 65; iicnisea of 
conniving at it, 66; Lakes measiites to bring the king 
bark, 66, ii; proposes a general pardon, 72, ii* resigns 
ail bis comirnmda, 76 ; appointed a field maiHlial 
of tho aiiny, 81 ; appointed to the army oi* the centre, 
82, ii; proceeds towards Belgium, 90; ia obliged to 
halt, ttkii; ho endeavours to savo the king, 96; his 
letter to the nsscmbly, 97, ii ; his impopularity, 90, ii ; 
amves in Paris, and justifies bis letter, 105,106; 
visits the palace ; is coldly received, and rclirua, id. ii; 
quits Paris, J07; proposals for the king's safety, 113, ii; 
proposes his flight, 114 ; oilers to aid his escape, 124; 
proposed impeacluncnt of, jd. ii ; hia unpopularity, id 
i/i.'y acts in opposition to the new governmont, and ia 
declared a traitor, 137 ; quits tho amiy, but is ni'- 
vested hy the outposts of tho Auslviaus, 138; hia 
treatment, «W. ii; ho is enlarged froin tJic'pvihori ol 
OlmUlz on the treaty of Campo-Formio, 762 
■Laflotto betrays Dillon, 419 

Lafond, his proccedinp in the inaurreotion of 13th Ven- 
demiaire, 688, 689; apprehended, and condemned. 


demiaire, 688, 689; apprehended, and condemned. 
590, ii 

“La Force,” murder of the Swiss soldiers in, 145, ii : 
murder of the princess do Lamballo at, 148, ii ; sns' 
pccted poisons imprisoned in, 350 
Ijaliarpe, his Imraiiguca on pliUosophy and liberty, and 
against anaixhy and tciTor, at tho Lyceum, 5191 
id. ii; notice of him, 625 ; repulsed at Voltri, 626; 
killed, 632, ii 

, colonel, appointed a dijectov of the Helvetic re- 
public, 799, ii 

Lahoz carries the bridge of Seuio, 700 
Lftignelot apprehended, 620 
Lajiu'd appointed aniiuiater, 06 
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La Janimye, ofmfVronnos at, for tlio pa<'ifioati«n of La 
Voiulm', il ; Roorot articlo of tho tiTnty of, 

denied !fy (Umietto boforc liia ilcatli, ii 
Laiieiiianl, bia coruispoiuleiico wtb tUo Vonoliftn 

govevmueut, 70(i 

Lally-lVdeiulul, 15 ; bis propoaitiun relative to free cir- 
culation, lb»ii; meditatea catabliahiiig Lbo Englisk 
constitution, If), ii ; milogizea Neckcr, li; his 
spcecli; is crowned with nowera, 24; proposes that 
tno kiiiji should bo styled, “Restorer of b'rcnch li- 
berty,” 110; his loss of pupulariLy, 44 
Lnloi nomiuated inuiiiber of tho coraniittoo of public 
welfare, 474, ii 

Lnnuu’ciu', retreats to Gmsar’a camp, 284, ii ; ordered 
to bo put oil Ida trial, d2fi 

Lamarque sent to arrest DiimouiiGZ, 241 ; ho is inado 
prisoner, 242; ouhis return from captivity in Austria 
takes Ida scat, 614, ii 
Lnmballo, princess de, murdered, 143, ii 
Lambosc, prince of, clears the garden of tho Tuileries, 
20, ii 

Lambreclits appointed ndnistcr of justice, 753, ii ; re- 
signs, 636 

Lainbruain'^ engagement at, and retreat of tho Austrians, 
450, ii ; 460 

Lamcth, Alexander, 15 ; 28 ; qncaliona tho right of tho 
king toinako pence and war, 62 
— — , Charles, 15 ; 28 ; Ids speech against tho priests, 
49 ; ho and Ida brother rule tho Jacobin club, 50, ii ; 
their nauio ill tho Rod Bonk ; coinpcllod to icfuiid, 54; 
tiiey eudoavour to save tho tliroiio, 68, li ; loavo tho 
Jiicobiiia and jedn tlio Feuillans, 75, li 
Lanioigiioii, keeper of tho seals, 3; his schemo to 
Iiuiii'blii the piirliiuiu'iit, 5 

Latnoui'cllo, bin address to tho asBombly on its dissen- 
sions, 1 1 1, il ; 112 

Land ami tiiriber tax carried, 3, ii ; registered, 4 ; 
iibuiidmied, id. ii 

Landau, blorUado of, raised by TIochc, 384 
Landrecios, bloekude of, 435; and operations before, if/, 
ii; rociiptmcd, 460, ii ; aunondor of tho ropublicans, 
488, il 

Lnngara, adniirnl, Ida fleet in tho McditoiTanoan, 286 ; I 
receives the people of Toulon on board bis ship, 3UC 
Langiev killed at St. Jean <l*Aci'o, 847, ii 
Langvolet, meeduga of tho patriots at the hotiao of, 549 
Lanjuinais, his speech on tho proposed biinislimcnt of 
tho Bourbons, 204, il; his apoocli in favour of tho 
king after bis defence, 207 i opnoacs tho decree for 
annulling tlio commission of twolvo, 265, ii ; his cou- 
rageous behaviour in tho convention, 274, ii; 275; 
QUO of tlie authors of tho directorial constitution, 581, 
ii; his expression concerning “ tho maasacrc’’ of 13th 
Vondemiaire, 592 ; he ii denounced by Tallion, ft/, ii; 
one of the clerks of the council of tho ancients, 595 
Lannes made colonel by Bonapai’te on tho field of battle, 
627 ; coramunds the advanced guard at tho passage of 
the 1*0, 632, ii ; disperses insurgents at Blniisco, 636 ; 
iivoimdcd at Areola, 675 ; fords the Senio, 700; joins 
tho Egyptian expedition, 700, ii ; wounded at St. Jean 
d’ Acre, 848, ii; his services at the battle of Aboiildr, 
850, 851; quits Egypt mth Bonaparte, 861, ii 
Lanot, his arrest decreed, 501, ii 
Lanusso, his services at the battle of Aboiikir, 850 
Lapallus iried and executed, 421 

Laplanche, hia speccli to Llie Jacobins on his revolu- 
tionary exactions, 356 ; his arrest decreed, 581, ii 
Laporle, M. do, coinniunicatea to the assembly tho mo- 
tives of tho king’s departure, 66, ii ; executed, 140, ii 
Lapoyiie, his attack on, Fort Favon at tho siego of Toulon, 
385, it 

Laqueiillle impeached, 84 

Lav4volli0rQ-Lepaux takes his place in the convention, 
526 ; one of the authors of the direotorial constitution, 
581, ii ; president of tho council of tho ancients, 695 ; 
elected one of tho original five directors ; his services 
and fitness disenssej, 595, 596 ; his character, 690, ii • 
Kis religious opinions, 691 ; his reproof of Bonaparte 
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when ho speaks of resigning his coniinand, 779, and 
; roinaiks on Iiis cluiracter niid liiiliits, 822 ; resigns 
liis idaeo in tho direetory, imd rctiies to Andilly, 834; 

Lnrivioro nu|Hjacbcd, 91, u 

^ — , Uetiry, oiu* of the coinmisriou of twelve, 261 ; 

his speech on iho liberation of Ilelicrt, 265; again 
takes his place in tho convention, 526 ; his proposal 
for ro-organi/ing tlio national guaid, 736, li; banisJiod, 

751, ii 

La ttoborio, aide-de-camp to Cliaiette, hia mission to 
England, 617, ii 

Laruclicfoucanld, cardinal de, calls on the king to defend 
tho rights of the clergy, 14 

— , duko do, 15 Delavochcfoucauld, tiLo 
Uoclicfoiicaiild 

Larochejacfliielcin, M. dc, chosen one of the Vendeuii 
leaders, 255; attacks and captures Fontoiiiiy, 287, li , 
extent of his military command, 335, ii ; riiiof eotii- 
manderof tho Vendeaus, 389; having died, his eem- 
mand divided, 492, ii 

Larrey joins tlio Egyptian expedition, 700, li 

Laselle, hU services, 606, ii 

Lasource appointed a secictary to tho convention, 162, 
his attack on Robespierre in the convonlion, 164; 
tried before tho rcvolutionai'y tribunal, 362, ii , cou- 
dcinncd, 384, li; and executed, 365 

Lasouski liende a mob to destroy tlio press of Gorsiis, 
231), ii; promotes tho insurrection of 10th iMai'cb, 
234 

Latour du Pin, retires from tho ministry, 59 ; appears as 
a witness against the queen, 360, ii ; luUiiro of liis 
ovidcnco, 361 

hlanbourg, deputed to bring the king bade to 

Paris, 68 

ccneial, dcfcaled at Rastadt, 644, ii ; 645; de- 
feated by Moreau at Bilicrach, 6(15 

Laugier, killcii at Lido, 714 ; his crow nuirdercd, id. 

La Union, count do la, oommandor of the SpaniBli aiiny 
defeated at Boulou, 433, ii 

Lavalcttoscnt toGenoa to domaiul the release of French 
prisoners, 718, il; Bonaparte’s leUui eoneerning Aiigo- 
rouu and Carnot, 736, ii ; Ins correspondonco \mli 
Bonaparto ; is Ihroatened by Barraa and Augereau ; 
sots out fur Italy, 753, ii 

La Vendee, prelude to tho insurrection in, 238, ii ; de- 
ecription 01 , 252 ; tho habits and manners of the in- 
habitants, and tho causes which induced civil war 
against iho revolution, 253 ; progress of the war in, 
2B7, ii; 2B8; vctrospcct of tlio wav In, up to.lulv, 
1793, 28{1; council ofgovornmcnt of, appointed, 288, 
ii; successes of the royalists in, 289 ; eoiitinuaiion ol 
the war in, under 'Westermann, 3U4— 306; state of, 
at the end of July, 1793, 306 ; reaumptioii of the wevr 
of extermination in, by the republican arniios, 324; 
continuation of the same, 334, ii; 336; proposed 
division of, into four military dUtrictB imdov four 
leaders, 335, ii ; the armies ordered to conquer it be- 
fore 20th October. 342; continuation of the war in 
Upper Vendee, 352 ; WoBtci'inann attacks Cliatillon, 
353 ; terminatidii of tbe war in, 438 ; stale of, m 1794 ; 
continuation, of tho wav, 492, ii ; 493 ; tlio commis- 
sioners of extermination recalled; Vimieux appointed 
to the command in, 503; a decree of amnesty passed 
for, 512, ii ; state of, at tbe end of 1794, and begin- 
ning of 1795 , 516; measures taken by Hoclic, 1795, 
for tranquillizing, 517 ; negotiations for, continued, 
539, 540 ; motico of tbe alleged secret article in the 
treaty of peace with, 544, ii ; state of, and proceedings 
of tha royalists in, after the pacification, 566, li ; 567 ; 
schemes of the English upon, in favour of tlie royal- 
ists, 568; resumption of hostilities in, 599 ; royalist 
expedition to, assisted by the English, 599, ii : further 
account of the Tsle-Disu expedition ; departure of tlic 
English squadron ; reflections on the las4 attempt of 
the emigrants, 607, fl; 608; the plan ofHocho for 
tho reduction, and for ensuring the tranquillity of, 
609, 610; pacification of, coiapletwl by Hoche, 6'l2- — 
.624 
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LaviuombLM'ie vciiiovcd fiom the coinnjittoo of |,^encVRl 
fialoty, ‘17*1, u ; un’catcd, t5()(), ii 
Laville-llciiriioia, liifi intnf'ncs with the Fmirli prineca, 
‘194, ii ; one of the voyal \ hia iiUilgwea 

«s royalist COil, ii *, (195”, he is avveated, tried, 

and condemned to detitli, but iniprisoiied, (i9G ; bnii- 
hlicd, 751, ii 

Lavoisier condemned by tho rovolulionary tribunnl, 
442 

Law, primal y and normal achoole of, estahUshed after 
tiio j’cign of ten or, 510, ii ; important alterations in 
t)ie gcveral hranchoa of, made after tho reign of terror, 
520 

Tjiizzaroni, iheir outrages rf: Naples, 807 their hravo 
ilofence ngaiiiat the French, id. ii 
Leiirned bocictics re-onened after the reign of terror, 
519, ii 

Lcbaa, decree of accusation passed against him by tho 
convention, 4G8 ; sent prisoner to tho cominnn gnol 
of the department •, refused admittance and carried to 
the Miiiiic, 4G9, ii ; shoots himself, 471 
Lebessfi, member of the inaurrectional committee, 
115 ii 

Lebon, Joseph, liia mission to the North, and sanguinary 
cxecvicions at Arras, Cauibray, and otiicr places; and 
Boiiu) account of Inui, 454; i(f. ii ; is denonneed by 
Gutfroy to biio eonventinn; he is called before the 
cnniniittcc of public welljiro ; exonerated and sent 
hack to Arras to continue liia Bcrvices to the icpublir, 
454, li ; 455; denounced, 474, ii ; hU arrest decreed, 
475; trial of, domanded, 50(1, it; proceedings com- 
UKiu'cd against, 5HI, ii 

Lc Jlrnii, niiiiisier of fmcign affairs, 132; cnlrnstod 
])r{^vi‘5i()nally with tho war department, 1 GO, ii ; elm- 
nu’tei'isties aiul opinions of, at the lime of tlio Iting's 
trial, 1J)0, li ; the Jacohins dcmiiTid ins impeachment, 
224, ii ; older for bis avroat ; ho eludes it, 278 
Lorai'pentier arrested in tho convention, 557, ii ; dccrco 
of nrcuBiition ngninsl, 559 

Lecliello appointed to tlio command of thp tirinv of the 
West, 342 

Lcclcrc oppoaefl tliQ Gonstitution of 17^8; is expelled 
frtnn the Cordeliers, 291 ; triccl aiul executed, 412 

general, liis scM'viccs at Ilivoli, G8G, ii ; clears tlic 

hall (if the council of five imndred, 8G7 
Lccoinire apneara as a witness against the qiiecli, 

3G0,il ' _ \ 

• the younger, arrested by Dumonriez, 241, ii 

of Versailles, opposes the law of 22nd Prnirial, 

448 ; lie and otlicrg join in an intrigue against Robes- 
piei’j’t!, 45G, ]i ; cllargcs the old comuiittecs of being 
accomidiccs of Robespierre, and luesents twenty-six 
articles against them, 484 ; they are declared scanda- 
lous. 485; decreed to bo arrested, and sent prisoner 
to Tliim, 53G 

Ijcroinbe gains ])osscs8ion of 3t. Golhard, 038, ii; passes 
the Rcuss, 855 

Lcfebvrc appointed to tlio command of raris, 043 
Lc^bit, hia arrest decreed, 581, ii 
Lefort, incinhor of the committee of surveillance, 
142, ii 

Legendre, liifi influence witii tho populace, 90, h ; bis 
boliaviour at tiie TiiilcricB, 103; elected to the con- 
vention, 15.0, ii ; his speech at the Jacobins on 
Louvet^fl accusation against Robespierre, 177; moves 
the cnn&itleuUiriu of the queation far the trial of the 
king, lUO, ii ; liis proposed reception of tho king ntliis 
trial, 201. ii; opposes theviolencenfVarlct at the Cor- 
deliers, 2G2; his thie.at against Lnnjunmk in the ron- 
vention, 2()(); enpporta a jictition aguiiifit the constitu- 
tion of 1793, 291 ; accused of being o- “ moderate his 
defence, 300, ii ; 301 ; opposes tiie petition of Vincent, 
S38; hift injudicitius deicnce of the modcratists, 415; 
his nildressto the eonvontion that Lantoii and others 
may be heard at the bar, 415, ii ; exculpates himself 
at the Jacobins, 422 ; ho wholly Buhniits to the eora- 
mlttee of public welfare, id. ii; his speech at the 
Jacobins after the attempt of Ladmiral, 444; ttZ, ii; 


appointed mcnihcr of tho rommittoo of general safety, 
4/4, ii; dommnees I'’ou(|ui(‘r-'J'iiiville, 474, ii; locl'ca 
up tho iiall of tlm Jaccdiiiis, 480; hi^i exertions to 
deliver iho convention 1st I'rairial, Year ll(.,6,5{>, 
ii; hift ftpeceh ou the Reroml iiUempL, IhI Vrairial, 
"VL'nr HI,, 558, ii ; (UmoiiiK’rs nindiinu' do Siiud, 581 
IjCghorn luUrii by tlio Mngliflh, G-IU; bjUglihh (hetory 
at, seized by Ihmapnrte; and the town u.imsmied by 
hVetirli troops, G4l, h ; diarontent at, (1.53 
Legislative assembly, compnaitum of, 74; cmupiuiaon 
between it ami the late assenihlv, iV. ii ; aholiHlu'S 
tho titles of Sire Jind Jdiijcsty, ^(), ii; dirroea for 
same revoked, id. fd. ; orders the return ot Monaionr 
or depiivca him of tho regency, 78 ; veto of tho king 
debated, i(i. ; commotion in, on the king's favouring 
the clergy on the second iinn-jiirni a' hill, 79; tlivco 
arniies appointed, 82, ii ; aboliBlies the lovernony cf 
new veara day, id. ih. ; in its romumnieationswith tlie 
king, supprcf'Ses the titles of Sire and Miijcsty, ki. ?6.; 
impoaclies Monsieur, 'the count d' Artois, and ethers, 84; 
impcaclieaDelessurt,85; foicign .powers unikc doinanda 
agiiinst, 08; declares w-ar w'itli the king of Hungary 
and Bolieinia, 89; declnrca itself pcimanent, 92"; 
impeaches the duke de Brissac, id . ; debates in, on 
Lafayette's letter, 97, ii ; 98; visit of tlie insurrec- 
tionary faubourgs to, 101, li: Ihcir answiT to the 
petition of tho faubourgs, 101, ii; 102; alarm at the 
ontraLms of 20tli June, 104; disimssionH on tlio sub- 
ject, lOG; isBiica u jiioclnmation, 105 ; jiasses a dccrco 
in favour of tlie court, 107, ii ; decrees the disbanding 
and re-election of tlio sliilVs of Iho niiLioual giinul, id. 
ilh ; refers tlio eauseo of alarm to the emuuiiUeo of 
public safety, 108, ii ; decree deelaiing tlio eounlry in 
d.uiger, 111, ii ; tho Biimo not fluhjeet to tho kilig's 
sanction, id, ih. ; a nnmnriliatioii of narties lakcH 
jdace, 112; declares the eoinUry in ilatigcr, 1111; 
orders tlio dojiartmo of all regiimuiLs nut of IhirlB, 
115; declares the RcctioiiB orParia permanent, 123, ii; 
proposal of doUiroucuuml lUscusHod, tW, iV>,; justifles 
tlio conduct of Tiiifayette, ]2-J, ii ; RpeeeheB in, 
against iho king, 12.5; invmled on lOili August, 129; 
provi«ioiml)y dcthroiio tho king and eonvoko a m- 
tioiinl convention, 130, ii; llio government diviiicd 
between tlio nsRcmbly and eoninuuie, 131; imlers 
tho rorimUHm of the emn]! near Paris, 132; intimi- 
dated hvtlio coimmino, lIMi; agree to an (‘Xlvaordinavy 
criminal tribunal, id, ii ; priRRCR n dcprea in conso- 
qnenee of tlie capitulation of Longwy, LJl, ii ; de- 
mands from tho commune an account of tho stato of 
Paris, 147, ii; 348; diasnlvod, 1G2 
commiUoo, 244, n. 

Lcgrand proposes that the title of National Assembly 
should be assumed by tho 13, ii 

Lchardi demands the arrest of Robert Lindct, 557, ii ; 

tried and condemned, 3G2—3G4 ; and exeenlctl, 3GS 
Lejpunc, jirocecdings commenced against, 560, ii 
liC Louroux, insurrection in, 252, ii 
Leinaitro, his intrltriica with the Freurlrprinecs, 494, ii; 

apprehended, .591 ; condemned to death, G05 
Lemanic reimhlic formed, 775, ii 

TiOinarnis, liia bravery at La Pietra and Roveredo, 
GGl, ii 

Loineicr denounced, 728, ii 

Leiifant, member of the committee of surveillance, 
l42, ii 

Iionoir-LarocliQ appointed mimater of police, 734, li 
L^oben, piTliminnries for a peace with the eqipcror 
Francis IT, signed at, 709; particulars of the treaty, 
710 

Leopold, emperor of AuRtria, noccssiou of, 51 ; hiRpacific 
designs, id. ii ; pTomiscs troops for the restoration, GB, 
ii ; his appeal to the potentates of Europe, 69, ii ; his 
object in negotiating, 82; dies, 88 
Lopelloticr, Felix, joins the Jacobins at the Old Ride, 
041, ii 

Saint-Fargeau, assassination of, 215, ii; 

busts of.veplac-e the statues of the Virgin in the alrecta, 
372; bust of, carried at the festival of Reason, 373, H; 
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liifl bust removed fiom tlio hull of the couvlmiiIoiu 

Lojiolletier, flccLion of, ita aervirea on lul I'luirbil, Year 
III., 55(1 scetiou of, ittt resolute doltauco of general 
Moiioii anti the canvention, 5117^ id. li 

Lenueii do Kereiidul, advociitea the aboUtiou of feudal 
rights, 12.0, ii 

{jc. Queanoy auiTciuU’rod to the prince of Oohui’g, 332, ii; 
recuptiilod, 4(10, ii ; aurroiulor ol‘ 408, ii 

TiOqulmo, his aiTcat deeroed, ■'581, li 

Lcaage-ScuauU docieed to ho uvrcBtod and Bent pviaonor 
to llani, 530'; one of the autliow of the directorial 
conalitutieii, 581, ii 

Lesclicllc, hia cowardice before Laval, 388; ho is sus* 
pended ; retires to Nantes, and dies, td. ii 

Lescui’o, the family of, detained at Bresanire, hut set at 
liberty by the Vendoana, ‘255 ; M. do, joins thoiusur- 
ruction, id. ii; hia proclamation to the Vendeana, 
287, ii; attacks and talcea Pontenay, 287, ii; is 
woumlcd, 293; extent of liia military command in La 
Vendee, 335, ii ; is moi'talJy wounded, 355; though 
wounded is carried with tlicarmy, 380 

Lesterp Bauvais tiled and condemned, 3G2 — 3C4; and 
executed, 385 

Letourncur elected one of tho original five directors; hia 
services and dlnesB discussed, 595, 596 ; Ms cliaractcT; 
his esteem for Carnot, C90, ii ; retires fiom the dircc- 
tiiry by lot, 7’2‘J, ii; appointed luiiiiater of tho interior, 
753, ii* ; hia dmractor, id. ib. 

Letter-box of truth, 37o, ii 

“Lottro d Dillon, " publialiod by Caniine-Dosmoulins, 


'* IjoLU‘ob-do-cadiot," act against, 4, ii 
Lotui’cq killed at Alioukir, 850, ii 
Lovasaour docroed to ho arrested and sout priaonor to 
I lam, 53(i, li 

L’J'lverlia, popular ineeting at tho society of, 245; aaso- 
emtion of, liiiving been diseolvcil, is ronowed, 257, h; 
riu tlu-r ineetiiiga at, 2(i(i ; women appear nl, and arc 
I'epvcBOUled in lUeincetinga held at, uL; awcartorc- 
fipeofc properLy, 287 ; sectiona moot at, and torin tiicm- 
Selves into the republican union, 288; resolved on 
tho infliirreolion of Juiio2ud, 1793,273; visit of the 
coininisHaries of ilto urimai'y assoinidios to, 313, li; 
inccLinga of tho old Cordeliers continue to lie held at, 
after tlui end of Lho reign of tovrov, 430 ; tho elccloval 
club ojeeU'dfrom, 409 

Levy cn jnuASC, pveludo to tho, 317, H ; decree of tho 
national convention for tho piUTioso, and tho mode of 
enforcing its execution, id. 3J8, 3J9 , 

Lhoinond rc-iiistatcd, 805 I 

L'Huillicr, hia address to the convention, 271, U 
Lianeonrfc, duke de, 16 ; lus hitevvicw with Uio king, 23, 
ii; his cfloi'ts for ihc kind’s safety, 119; offers his 
whole fortune for tho king's use, id. 

Monsieur dc, elected president of the national 

assembly, 25 

Liberty, statue of, unveiled by tho president of tho con- 
vention, 317 

of the proas contended for in the convention, 

479, id. ii 

Lido, attack on a French ship in the port of, 714 
Liege entered by Dumouriez, 187, ii; united to France, 
221 , ii 

Lioutaud, hia elFortsin favour of royalty, l]Q,u 
Life anuuiticB, funding of, 441, ii 

Life-guards, entertainment given by the officers ofl at 
Versailles, 30 

Liguevillc cointnaada tho army of the MoboUo; his over- 
sights, 285 

Ijigurian slate formed, 759; republic, its proceedings in 
1790, "fl, ii ; cominotionR hi, 800 
Lille bombarded by tlie Austrians, 169 ; conferepccs at, 
on tho subject of peace with England, 720, H ; con- 
fercnccB at, betwetjn the republic audKngland, 740, U; 
741 ; Che same abruptly tormiiiated, 757 

Count de,sfio Louis XVIII. 

Jjimmat, passage of the, 053, 854 
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Lindot, Uobert, liis reeciition at Lyons, 283, ii • ono of 
tliu coiiimiltoe of ]mblic welfare, 208, il; ho is lu- 
instatod, 303 ; Ids report on the state ol'Fjanre, 487; 
his fiiwccU in tho convention on the ariiusiUiou against 
Barrdro aiul others, 530 ; his avvest demanded in tho 
convention, 557, ii; denounced, 580, li; appointed mi- 
nister of Uiianco, 838 i obtains temporary iiBsistaiico 
from bmikera to meet the public wants, 837, ii 
Lit do jnstico, meiming of tlio term, 1, «. ii : one 
held 1/37,4,5 ; ii, again on May 23id, 1789, 15,u; 18-, 

“ LiUlo Corpoial,’^ name given to Bonaparte at Lodi, 
G33, ii 

Litllo Gibraltar, Fort Eguilettc at Toulon, so called, 
384, 385 ; the suggcstmi of Bonaparte eoncormng, at 
the siege, 385 

Loan of money forcod by Iho commune of Paris, 
236, ii 

Loanu, battle of, 606, 607 
Loans foicod ; furtlier ones decreed, 258 
Lodi, town oil captured by Beuapiirto and tho bridge 
passed, 63S ; id. ii 

Loire, drowning of the Vendeans and Nautese in tho, 
453, ii 

Loizerollcs exenuted for his son by the revolutionary 
tribunal, 452 

Lombardy, state of in 1798, 830, li 
Lonato, defeat of the Austrians at, 655, ii i 

Longwy taken by tlio Prussians, 139, ii 
Loretto eiilered hv tho Frencli ; statue of tho Virgin 
sent to Paris, 700, ii 

Lnscau oiiIIb for tho accusation against Robespierro, 
467, ii 

Lottery proposed ; establishnicrit of, 551 

of Si. Guillutiuc, 452, li 

Louchet demands a warrant of arrest against Robes- 
piorio, 487, ii 

Loiidun lakoa by the Vendeans, 257 
Louis XIV., proposed destruLtion of tho statu o of, 55 
— XVI., accession of, 2; weakness of his character, 
7; hia speech on opening lUo states general, 10, U; 
invites the three orders to confer together, 12; hia 
speech in the states general, 15; his answer to the 
deputations for tho national assembly, 22, li ; goes with 
hia hrothcis to thy assembly, 24; visits Pam, 24, li; 
orders the rotnvn of Neckor, 25 ; iliainissos )iis u^inis- 
toT3, id. ; cnlilleil “ tho vcfalovev of French liberty,** 
31; hisporBcn dtelarcd inviolable, 35, li; pavtially 
grants tho promulgation of tliu arlielea abuliahiiig 
feudal rights, tithes, &c., 36 ; present at tho entertain- 
ment given by tho Jife-guards at Versailles, 311, if; 
partially accepts tho declaration of rights, 39, ii ; 
female deputies of tho mob introduced to him, 40, ii ; 
accopta the declaration, of rights, 40, li ; is removed 
to Paris witli his family, 42 ; attends the assembly 
and receives its thanks, 48, li; promises to maintain 
tho constitution, id. ib. ; lus right to make peace and 
war debated, 52 ; conferred on him imcl tlio assembly 
conjointly, 63; writes to tho popo in favour of the 
civil constitution of tho clergy, 65 ; agrees to tho 
abolition of hereditary titles, id. ii; takes the 
oath of the federation, 56; lus horror of civil war, 
69; resolves on fliglit, 62; insulted on hia way to St. 
Cloud, 65; coraplamB to the assembly, id. li; flight of, 
■with his faniily, 66; stopped and brought back to 
Paris, 67, 60; he is Busponded from his functions, 68, 
ii; reBtraincd of his liberty, id. ih.\ his person de- 
cUred inviolable, 70, ii; his restoration dceiecd, 71 ; 
accepts the constitution, and is I'cstorod to liberty, 
72 ; refuses tho advice of the Lamotlis ami othoi's, 74, 
ii; attends the legislativo asaenibly, 78, ii; meditatee 
foreign aid, irf. to. ; hisdieadof civil war, 77; en- 
deavours to recall the emigrants, id. ii; refuses his 
Msent to tlio bill depriving Monsieur of tho regency, 
78 ; publishes a proclamation to the emigrants, id. ii; 
•wiilea to hia brothers to return, td. t6.; refoscsliia 
assent to tho second non-jurors’ bill, 79 ; goes to the 
legislative assembly, and speaks on the subject of the 
emigrants, 81 , signifies his veto to the act against the 
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( lorgy, 91 ; n<l<lrcsft 08 the asfionibly oti the war against 
89', liih sinrorily Biiapoatcd by the asaeui- 
bly, rofuf'CS Lo sanction a new aot against ibo 
clergy, 9G ; Ina reproach on Dnmonnez, t<i. ; Ihb 
dejocLion, id.\ his motives for applying to foreign 
|m\vcia, id.\\\ is attacked by a mob in the Tuilones; 
recelvea a petition and wcava the red cap, 101 — 
108-, Ilia reply to Potion, 108, ii ; issues a proclama- 
tion, 104, ii ; visits tlio assembly on tbo reconciliation 
of pill ties, 112; alarmed by threatening petitions, 
113, li; hia fears of assassination, trf. i6. ; attends the 
third aniiivcrsaiy of the federation, 114; advised to 
abdicate, 119 ; Ins flight to Normandy dclermmod on, 
id.\ plana for his escape^ trf. n; hia dctbroncTncnt 
proposed, 123, ii; plans for Ida cseapo; he refuses 
the iittcmpt, 124; l‘Ovie^v8 the troops on 10th August, 
129; iptiiea to the asscmbl}’, ii ; provisionally de- 
throned, 130, ii ; ia detained at the assembly, 132, 
ii ; is transferred iritli his family under guard to the 
LuAcmhoiirg, 133 ; transferred to the Teinnlc, 135, 
ii ; debates on his condemnation, 180, h; Ifil ; his 
private and domestic life wiiile in the Temple, 1.01 ; 
Ilia treatment tlicrc, id. ii ; 102; hia trial decided on 
by tliG convention, 200; he is summoned before it, 
201 ; lio is conducted thither, id. 201 ; his conduct 
there during the reiuling of tlic charges against him, 
202; he deinaiids a copy of tlie charges, and to ho 
alloivoil counsel to defend him, \vhich aro allowed, 
id ii; he begs peimission to see his fsinily, which is 
refused, id. ih . ; accepts the eorvices of Tronchet and 
Maleshoi'bcs as liis counsel, id. ih ; his negotiation 
during his captivity, 203; Ida trial is hastened on by 
the Jaeohins, 204; adjourned, 205; rosinncd, id.\ 
the Hjicoch of Dese/e, 200 ; his conduct nt the trial, 
200, li ; rci'civoB the news of his intended oxccutum, 
214, ii; nska for tlircc daya’ delay, which is refused, 
id. ih ; a]»poiril3 hii> cmifesanr, id. ih.\ interview he- 
twoen him and Ida fundlv, 215; liears mass, id.\ 
Ida last niumcnta, id. ii ; 2l(5 ; and death, «V/. ii ; fftlo 
instituted and celebrated to commemorate his dcatli ; 
coiiditicm of Ida children after the end of the reign 
of teiTor, 512; his daiigliter dcliveicd lo Austria 
in exchange for the deputies betrayed by Dumouricz, 
C05 

X7U., Ids elevation to the throne suspected, 

294 ; alleged conspiracy to scat Idm on the throne, 
301; placed by lldbert under the charge of Simon 
and Ids wife to receive a sfws-cnlo/i'c education. 360 ; 
dice, 566, ii 

XVTTT., accession of, on the death of the son of 

Louis XVI., 366, ii; ordered to unit Veiona, 631; 
bears the title of Count do Lille; he is sliot at; re- 
quired to quit the Venetian teriitory ; retires to 
Blankenhurg, 693 

(ofthe Baa Rhin) joins the intrigue against Ro- 
bespierre, 446 

Louvet opposed by Robespierre, 86, ii ; editor of The 
Sentinel,” 09; supports Brissot, 160; accuses Ro- 
bespierre of seeking sole dominion, 175 — 177 ; causes 
of ids hatred of Robespierre, 175, ii; 176; his sus- 
picions of the duke of Orleans, 204, ii ; ivarned by 
Ids wife of his danger; warns his friemls, 232, ii; a 
fugitive in Normandy, 292 ; again takes his place in 
the convention, 526; his speech against royalty, 650; 
his panegyric on P^raud, 560, ii; one of the autliom 
of the directorial constitution, 581, ii 

Lozero, suhiuissitm of thirty thousand r^hols in the 
department of, 293, ii 

Luqon, various successes of the Vendean republicans 
hofovo, 329, ii ; 330 

Luckner appointed it field marshal of the army, 81 ; 
proposed assistaiico of, to the king, 113, ii; joins tho 
iicw order of things, 138, ii; aiipointcd gedoralissimoi 
139 

L’TJnite, tower of, tho place where tho only bell was 
to be, 527 

Lusignan taken prisoner at llivoli, 686 

Lux, Adam, executed, 365 


Luxembourg, 6nr!’ond(‘r of, 56.^ ; the Icing and Ids family 
confined at, 133 ; madunpiiaon for auspcctcd persons, 
358 

due do, nails on tho king to defond llio 

riglila of the iiohilitv, 14; Ids speeidi on joining llio 
national assembly, 17 

liUieruo, M. do, reported dismisRal of, 20, ii 
Lyceum re-opened uller tho reign of terror, 519 
Ijyoiia, iiitrignos of the emigrants nt, (I’l ; central 
'club and TVIountidnccfs of, 251, ii ; insurrectionary 
movoments at, 257, ii ; viehnit proceedings of the 
Bcclions at, 279, ii ; 280; feiU'mlist oath taken at, 
203, ii ; refuses to yield impliidt ohiulienee to tho 
convention, 29-1, ii; rebellion of, against tho conven- 
tion, 309, ii ; bombiinled by the repnhlieans under 
Diibois-Gianec, 328; continuation of tho siege and 
fimil reduction of, by the republicans, 345 — 347; 
decree of oxterndnation ]iiuiioiin(‘cd against, by the 
convention, 348 ; its name dorrccil to he altered to that 
of “ Commune Alfrancliie,” 348, ii ; proacripLion at, 
357; the same removed; restored to its name and 
privileges, 503 ; massacre of patriots in the piisons of, 
049, ii; decree passed for the disarming of, 564 
Lys, engagement of tlie, 436, ii 


M. 

Macdonald, general, repulses Alack atCivita Oastollana, 
806; succeeds Ohamplonnct at Naples, 812, il; UU 
proceedings in Moreau’s retreat, 828 ; fights Llio battle 
ofTrchbia, and rotreats beyond the Aiicnninee, 829, 
830 

Machccoul, resistance of the reendting lit, 254; taken 
by Gaston, 254; sei/.od by CliaroLte, 292, ii 
Mack, colonel, Ids inlomuw with Dinnomie/, 237; ar- 
iidsticc ngieed on between them, 23(1 ; pre|mi‘eM plans 
of warfare at London against I'h'iuice, 431 , it ; rcpidBcd 
at Civita (Jastollana, 806 ; Ids dnnger fiom the troops 
ofNaplos; seeks an asylum in tho I'h’ench camp, 807, 
ii ; placed at tho bond of tho nrmv (if Najilos, and en- 
titled, “Tho Libcnitoi’of Itiilyj” i)04, ii 
MadellonoUes, suspL'ctod persons imprisoued at, 358 
Madonnas, all removed fiom tho filreela, 372 
Magciithies, Ids absurd petition, 461,11; ho is handed 
over to tlio revolutionary tribunal, id, ih, 

Magmino, battle of, 817 

Maignct, his mission to Vaiiclnso, and bloody oxccu- 
tions; he causes Bedouin to be bnruCH], 454 ; dccrocd 
to bo anostod, and Rent priaoncr to Ham, 636, il 
ATailho presents to the convention the report on tlio 
question of tho king’s trial, 192, ii ; proposes tlie 
examination whether tho execution of tho Bontcnco 
on the king should be deferred, 212 
Alaillard, Ids device to disarm the women, 39 ; propaves 
for the September murders, 142, J43; assists to mur- 
der priests; leads tho rabble to tho Carmolitea, and 
murders priests there, 144, ii; heads the murders at 
the Abbayo ; ia made prosidonL at the proceedings 
there, 145; arrested by the convention, 381 
MajJly killed at St. Jean d’Acre, 847, ii 
Alainviollo tried and condemned, 362 — 364 ; and exe- 
cuted, 365 

Mairie, insurrectionary assembly at, 259 ; adjourned in- 
surrectionary meeting at tho, 261; assemblies at, for- 
bidden by the mayor, 266 ; suspected persons detained 
at, 858 

Maiden de Port-Libro, a prison for suspected peraons, 

Lazare, a prison for snspected persons, 358 

“Majesty,” the title aboliahod; but decree revoked, 
76, ii 

Mulesherbea advises the king to abdicate, 119 ; olTershia 
services to defend his king; his interview in the 
Temple, 202, ii ; his appeal after the condemnation of 
the kinjr, 213 ; liin wliole family condemned by the 
revolutionary tribunal, 442 
Muliues taken by Stengel, J87, il 
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Mnllann6, proc(' 0 (linp;s (‘oiirtinonml ajjaihsl, 5(10, \\ 
MalU't Diinan, liia opinion of tho iiilliunro of iho ilirec- 
lory. fill.') 

Miilly womulcil in thcccmvciUion, Ut rmiml, YearlTL. 

55.h 

Miviuicsbni'v, lojd, ainlins8U<lor lo Pane, GOB, 5i; lakes 
liis dejurLiu'c on tho fiiilufo of the ncpotiatioiia, G70, 
ii ; HCgotiates for a peiu o nt Folio, 720, U; proceeds 
with the conforcnces at Lille, 739 — 741 ; quits Lille, 
Tt)7 

Main, coninmmlcv of the 2Iat ilvagooua, defeats the at- 
tempt of the patriots on the camp at Grenello, 651; 
ileiiounccs tim loyalist agents, C95, ii 
i\Ialiniet causes an interview between Mirabcau and 
Lafiiyctte, 43 

Malta, knights of, accoimt of them, and of their posses- 
sinng, 7B2, ii; 733; island of, surrenders to the 
E.ench, 783 

liFains employed byDnmouricz, 186, ii 
Jiliinu'lukoe, description of, 784 — 706 ; defeated by Bo- 
na])arto at the battle of Cairo, 789 
Man, dcclaiation of the lights of, 29, ii 
Mandat, liifl preparations for the defence of the Tuilo- 
rics, 126; he is shot, 127 

Mandats, or ireaBuvy order'?, -issuod, 617 ;• compulsory 
value of, secured, 618, ii ; fall in their v'atluc, 619; 
(iholished, 648—050 
Miinege,club do, 75, ii, n. 

M>??ihoim surrendered to Picbegru, 579, ii 
Manifestly of the duko of Brunswick, 121, h; 122, 123; 

piibUe exuilcinent caused by, 123, ii 
Mans, rout and alauglilor of the Vondenne at, 392 
Manu?a, onminoncoiiiont of the siege of, (i39, ii ; further 
))i‘osocution of tlie sauie, 653, ii ; siogoof, abamloncd, 
655, it* Hiogo of, contiuuod, 683; sinTemlor of, hy 
niiLi'sIml Wminhcr, 687, ii; 668: suiTondcrs t(r tho 
allies, 839, ii 

>fanut'] suspiTidod, 112, ii; elected to tho convention, 
159, li ; his ^jrnoosition conroriiiug tho |yi’C8ident of 
lib'iinco, 162, li: Ins inuflhm before tlio reoeption of the 
king at his trial, 281, ii ; appears as a witness against 
tlie fjiiocii, 360, ii; liis hunioss in giving evidence, 
361 ; tried before tho revolutionary tvibiinal, con- 
demned, and executed, 366 

Maiais, deaeviption of tlie, 252, ii ; the whole of, insist 
on being commanded by OliareUe, 254, ii ; tho inanr- 
gontsof, choose Gharetto Llicir leader, 254, ii; ope- 
rations ofllocboin the, GD9, filO 
Marat, author of “The I^rieiid of the People,” prose- 
cuted, 91 ; hi’S early history and aaiiguimiry cliaiacLcr, 
116; his ficlicnio of assassiiiatii^ the aristocrats, and 
courpletiiig tho revolution, 11/ ; hU introduction to 
Bai'haroux, id. ; proposes that the people should ap- 
pear armed before the assembly, 134; ho is chief of 
the committee of surveillance, 135; with Dantoii 
plana tho September murders, 142, ii ; 143 ; elected to 
the convention, 159, ii; orclera the arrest of Brissot, 
.160; bis reply to the accusation of seeking a dictator- 
ship, 165, il ; 166; he defends tho September mur- 
ders, 166 ; is attacked, and inypeachment proposed in 
the convention, id, ii ; 167 ; couceivos n hatred of 
Dumouriez, 174; ho states his labours aea newspaper 
editor, id. ii ; his interview with Diimouricz at tho 
house of Milo. Candeille, id, ib, ; tho Girondists de- 
mand a trial against him, 18(l,ii ; his speeches against 
the Girondists, 204; his calunmiea against Dumon- 
ricz, 222 ; eifect of one of his paragraphs in “ The 
Journal of tho Ropublie,” in respect of the general 
scarcity of 1793, 226 ; replies' to Salles’ jiroposcd ac- 
cusation, id, ii ; ho justiflos his former article in hie 
paper by publishing another, 227; his speech against 
the fish-mai'kot petition', 23'3i ii ; the central eonunitr 
tee of public safety oslablished on his priryciplcs at 
L’Eve'che, 245; lie complains of tho association, id. 
H; he is impeached and arrested, 248; ho is tried 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and ncquitted, 249; 
be is carried in triumph by the sans-^Qulottes to the bar 
of the convention, id. ii; bis speech from the tribune, 
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2.50; further honours bestowed on him iit the Jnca- 
club, ; )??9 violent fijiccches agiiinat the aiieto- 
crats, atatesmen, &c. 259, ii ; 260 ; incites the insuiv 
I'cetion ofBlsL ofMny, 1793, by his M’litings, 267, ii; 
U'fuaea to purform any (if his fiincLiona till after the 
trial of the Gij'ondists, 27.0, ii ; lie is suspcfCtcd of being 
in tho pay of the English or the duke of Grleaiis, 
284; hia final letter to tho convention aghinst Cus- 
tiiic, 295; is assussiiiatcd by Obarlotto Cordiky, 296; 
fiineml oration on, .id. ii ; hia funeral at thij gjuden of 
the Cordeliers, 297, ii ; hia heart kept hy that aocioLy, 
id, ib.\ concluding refiections on nls life ami' clia- 
lactor, id. ib. 298 ; lus housekeeper, styled lii$ widow, 
siippurlod at the public 297, ii ; his busts re- 

place imagea of the Virgin in the streets, 37*2 ; his bust 
carried at the festival <if Reason, 373,' ii ; his rifmaius 
conveyed lo the Pantheon, 488; his bust destroyed 
by the “ Jcunesse dorec,” and his remains mpoved 
from tho P.tiitheony 52], ii; Ms bust removed fioui 
tho hall of the convention, 522 

Marbot dismissed, 843 

Marce, general, defeats the insurgent Vendeans at St. 
Vincent a-nd St. Fiilgcirt, 254, ii; is in turn de- 
feated, id. ib. 

Mnreeau, his exertions bcfoi-e Fohtonay, ?87, ii ; his 
bi’avcry at Chantonay, 335; his intrepid conduct at 
Gliolet, 354, ii ; appointed eommandur-in-cliiof of the 
army agaiiist the Vendeans, 392; his devotion to 
KlebtT, id. ; lie attacks tho Vondeans In the town of 
Mans, and routs them, id, ii; his humanity at Mans, 
id. ib. ; Ms effurtB at the battlo of l''leuru8, 459, ii;ia 
killed,. 664 

March 10, 1793, insurrection of, 23*3, 233 

Miirchcniia joins tho fugitive Girondists in Normandy, 

Miirct sent secret envoy into England, 219, ii ; his Infer- 
viow with Mr. Pitt, id. ib, ; repicsonts tho republic at 
the confcrouccs nt Lille, 740, ii; 741; his habits, 
fburaetor, and abilities, 741 ; rocnllcd from Lillo, 
757 

Marihon Montimt, one of tho commissioners of exter- 
mination against Lyons, 8.57; his tiansporlation de- 
creed by tbo convention, 549 

Marie Antoinette, hermnuenco ovtu* tboking, 7; pre- 
sent at the entertainment given by the life-guards at 
Versailles, 38, ii ; her courage and unpopularity, 40, 
ii ; 41, ii; vote of thanks to hev by the ns^embiy, 46, 
ii ; flifcs with tbo king; is stoppod at Varemics, and 
brought back to Paris, 6.5 — 67 ; her address to Ber- 
trand, 74, \i'\ her last popularity, 82,ii; her interview 
with Dumouriez, 07 ; rouses tho king from Iiis 
lethargy, 96; confides in Barnavc, 97 ; her address to 
Tliionvillo, 1C13, ii ; her couracQ on lOth August, 327, 
Ii ; her address to Rccderer, 128, ii ; sent withtlic rest 
of tho fiiiiiily to tlie Luxembourg, 133; traubferrcd 
to tho tower of tho Temple, 135, ii; private and do- 
mestic life there, 191 ; treatment of them, id. ii ; 193 ; 
transferred from tho Temple to the Conciergerie for 
triAl bcfoie tho revolutionary tribunal, 326, ii; her 
impeachment ordered, 344, ii ; hatred of her by the 
Cwdelibi'Sfind the Jacobins; its causes, 369, ii; seve- 
rity of lier treatment at the Conciergeiio, id, ib. ; her 
trial before tho revolutionary tribunal,- 36U: enumera- 
tion of tho witnesses against her, id. ii; her execu- 
tion, 361, ii 

Marigny, Monsieur do, shot by orders of Stofflet, 
49’2, ii- . 

Marino arrested, 263 

Marmont allows the hinxlmg of tho Turks at Abonkir, 
349, ii; ia reprimauiioil by j&onaparte, 850; quits 
Egypt wth lionnuarto, 851, ii 

Marno, Pricur do la, one of the committee of public 
welfare, 303 , 

Mara, school of, re-Cstablishocl, 433 

Maraeilkis, petition of the, 100, U; arrival of, a^t Paris, 
120,121 : thoir Marracks removed, 124, ii 

“Marseillaise,” tho only air allowed to be sung in 
tlieatrcs, 605 
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Mavflcilloa, foi’ts of, taken by tlio national guanlj SO ; in- I 
BuriTCtionaiy movcnicntfl at, 257, atrength of tlio 
couti'al (lommittoo at, 270, ii ; oxceutioii of Boaie of 
the mtnofcfl, and opposition to the convention ut, 203; 
rebellion of, ngniiiatlho convention, 301), li ; takon by 
tl\tt i'e.\n\Ulu*a\\ft, 3211, ii ■, pi’oscvipticviv al, S57 ♦, viwdvv- 
city of the Jaeobinsat, 405, ii; iliatnrbaiicCB a.t,ou ac- 
count of tho aeareity, 520, ii ; riotous proceedings of 
the patriots at, 550, il ; 5G0 ; battle at, between tbc 
patriots and tlie govonnnent, and linal ovcrthiow of 
the former, 561, ii; massacre of the patriot prisoners 
at, 564 

Martial law authorized tu bo declared, 44; proclaimed, 
71 ^ r 

Martinifpio, loss of, 438, ii 

Mas d'Eu, the French aimy before, 287 ; unsuccessful 
attatjk of tlie republicans ou the camp at, under Da- 
gobort, 334, id, li 

Masonic society, called the Philanthropists, formed 
oppose the directory, 694 

Massacre of the French at Verona, 713; of priests, 144, 
145 ; of September, 144 — ^140 ; of St. Bartholomew, 
remark on, 261, m. ; of tho Swiss gm-irds, 129, li; of 
the patriots in the prisons of Lyons, 549,*H; of the 
reptiblicans in tlio Bocage, 254 
Massena, hla operations in conjunction with Bonaparte 
in the Alps, 434, ii ; ina services at Loano, 606, 607 ; 
notice of him, 625 ; attacks Liptai and Provera, and 
dvivea them beyond the Brcnta, G78 ; hia ecrvlcea at 
the butllo ef Avcola, 675, 676 ; at Uivoli, 684. 686 ; 
atTarwis, 704; sent to Paris with tho ticuty ofLdobon, 
711, ii; a candidate for the directory 723. 753; coiu- 
nuinds at Rome, 773; the city pillaged, 774; mvoltof 
his troops; Ida u'hccrs deinaml ins I'oeall; ]»o is rc- 
ealleil, /74;' appointed to eotiuuaud the army of Hcl- 
voLia, 812, ii ; consolidates the cuuniiand of tho army 
of the Daiuilio and the Jtelvotic army, and oecupicfi 
tho lino of the Liiumat, 823, fi24 ; retires to the cliaiii 
of tho Albia, 827, ii ; Ida brilliant operations, and do- 
foat of Suwarrow at Euricli, 853—855 
Maasiml, marquis, treats with llio li’runcli nt Tolcntino, 
701 

Mathiou, his reception at Bordeaux, 203; one of tUo 
coinraittce of public wcUare, 288, ii 
Mattel, cardinal, summoned before Bonapnrto, and de- 
tained, 658, ii; released, and sent by Bonapaiio to 
Rome, 670, ii ; 671 ; sent by tbc pope to Bona- 
parte to treat for peace; signs the treaty of Tolon- 
tino, 701 

Maubciige, blockade of, opened, 360, ii; 351 
Maurepas, ministry of, 2 

Maury, abb^, 20; his speech on the possossions of the 
clergy, 44, id. ii ; his proposed tax on luxuries i pro- 
posed expulsion of, from the assembly, 48, ii ; proposal 
to dissolve the assembly, 49, ii 
Maxieii, his suTcst decreed, 581, ii 
Maximum tax, discussions as to the, 226 ; price of corn- 
law relating to, adopted, 311; price of all tho neces- 
saries of life regulated, 311, ii; opeiation of the, 
36C, ii; 367; a new law of the, decreed bythccoii- 
veTition,pavticularsof thesame, 367, ii ; 368; tho dio- 
astrous effects of the, 482, il ; the same modified, 502 ; 
abolished, 522 ; excessive jobbing to whioh the repeal 
of, gave rise, SM, ii 

May IStb, IGtIi, and 17tb, 1793, violent contests in the 
convention on, 259; 31st, 1793,in8urroetionof, parti- 
cular circumstances of, 260; seventy-three proscribed 
deputies released, 508 
Mayence taken by Custine, 169, ii ; 170 
Mayoralty, se& Mairio 

Maiuel arrested by the convention, SBl; again arrested, 
411 ; tried and executed, 412 
Measures, weights and, now system of, adopted, 369, 
ii; 370 

Meda assists in the arrest of tho municipal officerB, 9th 
Thermidor, 471, ii 

Medicine, schools of, establishod after the reign of 
terror, 519, ii 


Mt'diterraiu'un, Kiiglish nml Spaninh lleeta in, 286; 

nommiasiou fur iLi'ining the colihLs of the, 788 
Mocrfeld hcnt by Ibe eniporur li» treat, 70.9 
Muerveldtuegetintoa Lbo HeaLy afChitiipo-Foi mio, 760— 

. ...... 

MciUuui, Ida coiivoraadon with Daiilon, 26/, ii; gives 
shelter in Ida limiae to tho GiroiidihL (lepiilie.s, 274; 
a fugitive in Nortiiandy, 292 
Mclzi, count dc, meets Boiiaparto to c(»iuluct him to 
Milan, 634 

Mcniu evacuated by the prince of (Irauge, 332, u; 
abandoned by tho republicans, 333 , invested and 
taken, 435, ii ; 436 

Menaid, general, occnjjies the rjcniiuiir republic’, 775 
Munou, hia joke on tbc stoppaj;e of llie king’s aunts, 62; 
Bummnned to Pails after the defe.iL .it Vihiers, 305, 
ii; commands against the patriots in the faubourg 
Saint- Antoine, 559, ii ; his conduct in the insuiTcc- 
tion, 13th Veiideiuifiivo, 586, ii; 587; hia character, 
687 

Muntz besieged and captured by the Priissiana and 
Auatriana, 306, 307; distress of the lepublican gar- 
rison, 307, ii; 308; garriaon of, put under aircst, 325; 
ordered to be conveyed to La Vendee, ul. ■ the lines 
of, taken by Clerfait h‘om tbc republicans, 598, ii 
More do Dieu, sect of; account of, 445, ii ; the piincipal 
luadeia scntbelbre the rcvohitiomiry tribunal, 450 
Merlin, Ida speech in tlio conventiou on a diotutoi'ship, 
164; his speech at tho dacobius on LouvcL’h accusa- 
tiou of llobospiervc, 177 ; his bvavery at Cbolcl, 
354, il 

... orTldonviUo,nppoiutoil meniboruf theconmntleo 

of general safety, 474, ii ; bi'^ Hpuccli against the iior- 
vesponding and alfillfilod aouudirtt, MlO 
^ — . — of Donai, iniidslcr orjusLiro under the direc- 
tory, 597, ii ; bis ebaracicr and unj/opiilarity, 692, ii; 
appointed a director, 753 ; retlrcu from tbo diioetory, 
U34 

Morsun denounced, 728, h 
Mesuard, his fiorvioea at Zuricli, 6.54 
Mcssidor, nu’iming of tho torm, in tho rovoluLionmy 
calendar, 370, 7^.. 

Motacli siuTondera, 806, ii 

Metz, revolt of tho niililiiry at, 57, li ; 58 ; invested by 
tlio Prussians, 28.5 

Meunier aids in tlio defonce of Motz, 285, ii; killed 
there, and honours paid to him, 307 
Mouse, passage of tiio, 4Dl>, ii ; creased by 3'‘icbegrn, and 
Doiiiinel seized, 511, ii 

Miticzsinshy marches ou Lille, and is anpi'olicnduih 
241, ii 

Miaiillo proposes tlmt the constitution of 1793 bo cn- 
gi-avod on marble tablets, and aut up in all places of 
public resort, 528, ii 

Miclurnd eonimands lbo army of tlio Rhine, 435 
Michel arrested, 2G3 ■, 

Michonnis, his iidudicious friendship to tho queen, 
359, ii 

Milan, reception of the French under hlqsB^iia at, 633, 
ii; triumphal entry of Bonaparte into, 634; revolt of 
tho inhabitants against tho French, 635, ii; fete to 
iheaiinyot Italy given at, by Bonaparte, 737, 733; 
citadel of, auiTonders, 653, ii 
Milhaud, hia speech at the Jacobins on the union be- 
tween Savoy and France, 189, ii, 9i, 

Military affairs, war threatened against the emigrants, 
81 ; prepai’adons for war, 82 ; threo nrniics appointed 
north, centre, Alsace, id. ii ; number of tbo army in 
December, 1791, 83 ; division of parties on tbo ques- 
tion of war, id. ; fust military operations, 89, 90 ; de- 
aortion of Biron’s army ; murder of geneiwl Dillon, 
and halt of Lafayette and Rochambeau, 90, il; eonso- 
queucQ of these disasters, id. ib. ; statu of the armies 
after the events of lOtli of August, 136, 137; IjUcIc- 
ner’shead quarters removed to blotz; Lafayette’s lo 
Sedan, 137 ; situations of tbo allied armies and tliosc 
of FmncQ in. Aumist, 1792, 139; camps at Maiilde, 
Maubougc, and Lille, id, ; Longwy taken by the Prus- 
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ftiiiin, 1 8.0, ii ; council of goiiorala on inilitftvy moccu(l-< 
iu^a, MO ; caunvugw of tlnj Avgonuo, MO — mili- 
tary pinna of Dumouiicx, lf)0; nt Gi'uiul 
volunteer enliatnuinta, lfi'2 , attack on Grimd Pre, 
itl. ii; Grand Pro tnlcuu by tlio Pruasiana, 153; ro- 
LrctiL of Dintioui'ic?. ; ho is galled by the Prussiaiifi, 
id, ii ; }jfl is nt Vnlniy j ids tactics, 154; tlio cnii- 
noimdo of Vnliny, id, ii ; 155; roticatof the Priia- 
aian army, 150; reflccLiona on tlic conclusion of tho 
c.nmpaign, id. ii ; 157 ; nillitary situation of Fianco at 
tho end of October, 1702, lOfl ; ovoisiglus of Du- 
luourie'/, iCoIIcim.iTin, and CuBtinc, 170; Frankfort 
on tlic Maino tiikeu, id. ii; army of the Alj)h, id. ib, • 
plan of warfare proposed by l^nmouriez against Bel- 
gium, Savoy, and Nice, 171; Savoy and Nice taken, 
id. ii; tbu Swiss preserve an armed neutrality, td.it.; 
ncutinlity of Switzerland, 172 ; visit of Dumouriez to 
Paris to concert a plan for the invasion of Belgium, 
174; his plan of military oporations, 175; sequel of 
Duuionricz’s nnlitiU'y opciaLiona, 181; Dumouriez 
marches to "iMlence, 182; battle of Jemmapes, id. ii; 
183: Marat’s comments thereon, id. ii; Dumo»iriez 
ut Mons, 184, ii ; his management of tho Bclgic cam- 
paign, 185 ; he onteis Brussels, id. ii ; changes in the 
commiasariat department, l8b’; Maiines taken by 
Stengel, 187, ii; LaboLU'domiaic enters Antwerp, id. 
i6. ; Duiuouiicz entora Liogo, id. ib.\ Namur occu- 
pied, 188 ; disasters in the French army arising from 
inufncienoy in tlio war and eomniissaiiat depaUmenla, 
id. n; tour coitimiasarice sent to Belgium to aaeertam 
the true state of tlio commiasariat, 188; operations of 
Cuatino near Frankfort and the Maine, id. ii; situa- 
tion of the army thoro at tho end of 1752, 189; 
aituation of inilitni'y alTiiivs at the baiiio lime at iho 
Alps and tlm Pyroneoa, id. ; preparations for war in 
Knglimd and Franco, 218, 210; grounda of coiilidcnco 
of the I'cvolutioniats an couaiatiiig in national ro- 
fiouveoB, 220 ; wav declared against FugUmd and Hol- 
land, id.; state of the army of Dumouriez, id. ii; 
rcca|)iLulation of the jircvious military operations, id. 
ib, 221; commouccnient of tho aecond campaign iti 
tho Aiifitrian Ncthorlaude, 222; scheme of tho same, 
223; the Proncli enter tho Austrian Nethorlanda, id. 

\\ ; ICUindci't, Droda, and Oortruydenberg taken, id. 
i5.; furtbor proceedings of the second campaign in 
the Austvian Nothovlaiids, 228, ii ; 220 ; Aaiatviana 
and HcasinnB commanded by the prince of 'Coburg, 
228, ii; defeat at Tongres by tho archduke Charles, 
id. ib. ; iuimcnso desertion from the army, 239 ; Du- 
mouviez's lottor of remonatianco thereon, 234; detail 
of hia further military operations, 235 ; battlo of Necr- 
winden, and defeat of the French, id. ii; 236 ; evacua- 
tion of Belgium, 238; arraietice agreed on between 
Dumouriez and Colonel Mack, id. ; political fcriuent 
in the army of Dumouriez caused by au attempt to 
arrest him, 241 ; several generals aep.arate fi'om him 
while he goes over to tho Anstraina, 243 ; Dampicrre 
appointed eommandor-ln-chicf of the north, 243, ii; 
an army of Paris of twelve thousand men raised by 
conscription, 250,; tho military proceedings ugalnat 
tho insurrection in La Vendee, 253 — ^258; Custino 
appointed general of the army of the north after the 
death of DampieiTO, 258 ; Houchavd appointed general 
of tho army of the Rhine, id. ; tho army of the north 
defeated between Bouchain and Cambray ; Fontenay 
captured by Lcsourc, 266, ii ; tho Austrians attacked 
at Vicogne and Saint- Amana by D.'^mpierre, who is re- 
pulaed and itiortally wounded, 284, ii ; Conde block- 
aded, and Valenciennes besieged by the allies, andbotli 
reduced, id. ih. ; 285 ; general Lamarchetakes the com- 
hiandin the place of Dninpiorre^and retreats to Pamars, 
and then to Cffisar’s camp, 284, ii; Onstinc -shuta 
himsolf up in Mentz, 28.5 } that place attacked by tho 
king of f'ruasia, id. ; mistakes and oversights pf Cus- 
tine and Ligueville in not preventing the passage of 
the Rhine, id . ; deplorable condition of the army of 
Italy, 286 ; progreaa of the war in Spain, id. ii ; 287 ; 
Ricardos gains advantage near Perpignan, 287 ; Servan 


commands in tho wcatorn, and DofleiH tho eastern 
I’yveueos, 237; Ricardos allavUs ilic French cuinp 
aucccaafuily, id. ii; general Dagobert keepH bis 
ground, ib. ; pi-ogrcsa of the wav in TjII Ycnd6c, id. 
ii; 208 • defeat of Chalbos and Saudos bcl'oro Fcm- 
leuay, 287, ii ; (for all particiilais of ibe Vciulcan 
waiyiJe La Vendde, Vondoans, and FoyaJisis;) iletails 
of tho victory ovov tlic Spaniards in Llio Utnissillon, 
293, li; 294' DuboiB-Cranc^ I'C-oi'guinzcs the army of 
the Alps, 294; siogfi and captnio of Mentz by the 
Austmna and Prusaians, 306, .307; Meunior killed, 
387 ; aituation of tho lumy of the Rhine and Moselle, 
308; siege of Valenciennes, id. ii; 309; Conde sm- 
rcndcrcd to the allies, 30d; Valenciennes surrendered, 
id. ii ; reti’osnect of imlitary opciations, ami con- 
sideration of tlm state of the armies, 310; tho allies 
threaten Cmsar’s camp, 315, ii; the army of the north 
retreats from Crrsar’s ciiiup ; collects at tlie Cianip of 
GaiwcUc; Cambray and Boucluiin abaucloiied, 316; 
movement ofthearmiesin August andSeptouiber,1793, 
326; description of tho theatre of war, and the move- 
ment of the armies at that time, 327 ; boinbaulinont 
of Lyons by the republicans, .328; Marseilles taken 
by Carteaux ; Toulon betrayed and taken possession 
oi* by tho English, 328, ii; 329 ; dulco of York lays 
siege to Dunkirk ; battlo of Iloiidschoote, and rotrciit 
of tho duke of York from before Diinlcirk, 331, 
332; assault of Quesnoy by tlio prince of Coburg; 
capitulation of tho same, .^32, ii ; prince of Orange 
evacuates Mcnin, id. ib. ; defeat of Ihc rcpublicunsht 
Bisscgbom,333 ; Bodcnthal, inclTcctual attack on, id. j 
dofoat of tlio republican army in tlio Upper Pyi cnees, 
at Mcnin, Piramsene, and Pcrniginui, id. li; 334; 
retreat of Cancluux to Nantes, 3116, ii ; 337 ; a])j)omt- 
TOciit of a revolutionary army, 339, 340; review of 
CuBlino*B cuinpiiign on the Rhino, 342, ii; 343; the 
continuation of tho siego, and tbo reduction of the 
city of Lyons, 34.5 — 347 ; progress of tho art of ww; 
tho Influonco of Carnot, 349, 350; tbo blockade of 
Maubougo opened, 351 ; victory of Waligiiios, id. 
352; loss of Wcisscnbnrg, 355; tennination of tho 
campaign of 1793, 882, ei seej. ; inanocuvics of Hoclio 
in the Vosges and contluet of St. Just at Strasbiirg, 
383, 384; siege imd eapluro of Toulon, 864 — 386; 
review of tho campaign at tho I’yrcnccs, 386 ; unsue- 
ccBsful attack upon RoRas, id. il; disasters tiL Odiet; 
loss of tho camp of St. Fon‘5ol; Ricardos dofeats tho 
French at Ville-Longuo ; bo seizes on Cullioure, 
Port-Veiidrc ; an<l Saint-Elmo, id. ib.^, blockade of 
Landau raised by Hoche, 304; the frontiers re- 
covered, id. ; operations of tho army of Italy, id. 
ii, etseq.’ siege and capture of Toulon, 384, ii; re- 
view of tho campaign of 1793, 393 — 39.5; state of the 
French armies at tlie commencement of 1794, 432; 
opening of the campaign of 1794, 433; operations in 
tho Pyrenees and Alps, id. ii ; 434 ; capture of tho camp 
of Boiiloii, 433, ii; Colliourc, Port-Vendro, unci 
Saint-Elme, blockaded, id. ih.\ Bastan taken, 434; 
Bonaparte enters Ormca, tci. ii ; operations in the Low 
Countries, 435 ; engagements on tbo S.unbie and the 
Lys, ii; virtorious engagement of Turcoing, 437; 
operations at St. Domingo, 438; (and see St. Do- 
mingo ;) operations of the army of tho North towards 
tbo middle of 1794, 4.58; formation of tho siriny of 
the Sambre and tho Meuse, id. ii ; battle of Fleurus, 
aud retreat of the Austrians, 459, 460; termination 
of tho campaign in that quartor, 460, ii ; junction of 
the armies of the North £\n(l of tho Sambre and tho 
Meusp, and the occupation of Brussels and Belgium 
by the Fvencli tYoops, 460, 46l ; coTitinuatiun of tho 
war after tho battle of Fleurus, 408, eiseq. ; Lan- 
drecios, Conde, and Lo Quesnoi, smi-cnder of, 4U8, ii ; 
number of tho army of the North under Pichegru, 
and of the army of the Meuse under .Tuurdan, 
. September, 1794, 489 ; battle of the Ourthe, and 
of tho Rber, id. ii ; passage of the Meuse, 490, ii ; 
occupation by the French of the entire lino of the 
Rhine, 491 ; situation of the armies at the xVlps and 
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tlHiTyreneoR, 402; waroftho Choiiaiis, Ohonana,) 
id. ii ; conlimiiilion oftho war iinon the Rluiio^ 500, ci 
seg.\ siege and eupLuici of Niini'giu'ii by theFrenahj 
movon'ient of tl\o allies nuar liadcnoh, 510; 
rcfleclioTis on the conquest of Ilollarul, and Ibc natural 
diOiciiltics tho French liad to aurinount, and wero 
enabled to overcome, id. ii; 511; Pichegru crossoa 
the Morse on tho ice, uttaclcs and takes Bommel ; 
tho linos of llieda carried, 511, il; the stadtholder 
olVers terms, wliicli are refused ; the war is continued, 
512; Ihc French ovurruii IIoll.uul; enter Utrecht and 
jlmstcrdam, and gain poascBsion of Zealand, 513, 514; 
the provinces of Friesland, Drcnthe, and Groningen 
overcome by tho Fi ouch, ^14; the conclusion of the 
campaign in Spain ; camp of Flgueras taken ; for- 
tress of the same anrrendeied, 515; short review of 
tho campaign of 1794, 5JS; fiitiiatioa of tho aviiiica 
at the Nortli and on the Rliinc, at tho Alps and tho 
Pyicneca, towards tho middle of the year 1795, 564, 
5G5 ; surrender of Luxembourg, 565 ; Jourdan passes 
tho Rhine ; Piehegru captures Manheim, 579, ii ; the 
armies accept the direcLoiial constitution, 564, ii; 
proceedings of Pichegru and Jourdan ; retirement of 
tho latter on the Lower Rhine, 591 ; retreat of the 
army of the Sambre and tlic Meuae to the Lower 
Rhine, iVi. ii; Jourdan forced to rccroas tho Rhine, 
5911 ; defeat of the armies of tho republic by Clor- 
fait, and loss of the lines of Mentz, id. ii ; Pichegru 
attacked by Oleifuit at Pfiim and Pranlcemlal, is 
(IxWen bacli to Landau, 60‘d; atiTusUce tonclnded on 
the Rhine, G0(i ; battle of Loano and defeat of tho 
Anslrlans, id. 007 ; rosiilta of tho enmpnign of 1795, 
(IIO, ii ; 611; position of the republic in i-cfcrcuco to 
its inilituiy operutiona, wliicb aro imdor Boimpurte's 
recnnimcndation directed still furilior towards Italy, 
620, G2l ; the armies of tlio coiistH of Cherbourg and 
of Brest, and the army of the 'West, consolidated 
and placed under tbo coniinand of Ilocbo, and on- 
tUlcd “ tho army of tho coasts of tho ocean,'* 621, ii; 
reduction of La Vonddo and Brittany by Hoclie, 
023, 024; (see also La Vendeo, Brittany;) campaign 
of 1790, 624— GtC; conquest o-f Piedmont and 
Lombardy by Bonaparte, 024, ct scq . ; state of tho 
army of Italy at tho time Bonaparte took tho com- 
mand, 625 ; 'hattlca of Montenottc and Millcsimo, 
020 ; defeat of Liptai's division at Fomblo ; defeat 
of Beaulieu on the Po; capture of Lodi, and passage 
of tho bridge, 032, 033; subinisaion of the dnkc 
of Modena, 034; address to tho army of Italy, 635; 
revolts at Milan and Pavia; tho same suppressed, and 
pillage of the latter; Biriasco burned, 636; Bor- 
ghetto attacked and carried; passage of tho Miucio, 
637, id.ii; Verona entered, (j 30, ii; Leghorn taken 
possession of and gan'isoned, 641, ii ; observations on 
Carnot’s plan of the campaign of 1794, and his plans 
for 1796, G42; passage of the Rhine by Moreau and 
Jourdan, C43 ; Wttles of Radstadt and Ettliiigen, 
644, 645; tho army of Italy takes its position on tho 
Adige, and the army of Germany upon the Danube, 
046, 647 ; continuation of Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Italy, 653 — 658 ; citadel of Milan surrenders, 653, 
ii ; siege of Mantua continued, id. ib.\ arrival of the 
Austrians under Wurmser on the Adige, 654, ii ; tlie 
Austrians force the lino of the Adige, and turn the 
line of the Mincio and the Lake of Garda; Bona- 
parte calls a council of ■war, 655; he abandons the 
siege of Mantua, id. ii; Austrians defeated at Salo 
and Lonato, id. ii; 656; Brescia entered, 656; 
general Valette broke ; battle of Lonato, re?, ii ; battle 
of Castiglione, 657 ; operations on the Danube ; Wttle 
of Ncreslieim, 659; the archduke Charles marches 
against iTourclun,f(7. ii; defeats him at Ncresheira, id. 
io.; defeats Bernadotto; and again defeats Jourdan at 
Wartenslcben, 660; battles of Roverodo, Bnssano, 
anct St. George, 661, 662; Jourdan returns to 
the Maine ; is beaten at the battle of Wurtzburg, and 
retreats to Armstein, 063, ii ; 604; Moreau rccrosses 
tho Danube ; beala Latour at Biherach and xetreatB, 


664, 665 ; ronoolious on tbo terininalion of Uio 
ctimp.iigii on tbo Diunibo and on l\1or('aii'a n'tieat, 

665, ii; 666; stale oftlio Fkmu-Ii army in Italy under 

IVonapavtc, 661), u ; MassSna ami Angereau oiilain 
advantages over the Anstiians hcl'ore Jhijisiiiio iim) on 
the Brciita; Vanliois beaten on the Upiun* Adige, 
and ill the dclilc of (Jalliano, 673; Boiui|tafie decluveu 
that the thiit^'-ninth niul eigbty-lillli demi-brigiules 
no longer form pint of the aimy of Italy, id. ii ; 
ciiticiil situiilion of the French in Italy immediately 
picccdiiig tii« battle of Areola, id . ; Ikmiipiu’tc writes 
to the directorv, roinphiining of >vant of reinforce- 
ments, 674; biittlo of Aieohi, and defeat of tbo 
Austrian army, id. ii ; 675, 676 ; Kebl aunenders to 
tile ai'chduke (Jharles, 682, ii; rnarslml "Wurmser 
besieged in Mantun., 683; picparations of Bonajmrto 
for tho final slrucgle with Italy, id. ii ; battle of 
Rivoli, 684, ii; 686 ; battle of h'avorila, 687; sur- 
render of Maiitiia by inartibnl Wunnscr, ii; re- 
flections on the surronder of Mantua and eoiiquost 
of Italy, and tlie close of tho campaign of 1796 under 
Bonaparte, id. il). ; 689 ; stale of tiie French annies 
nt the opening of the campaign of 1797, 699 ; Bona- 
p.arLe luarehes against the papal states, 700 ; tho treaty 
of Tolcntino signed, 701- renewal of the campaign 
against tlic Austrians, 701, 702; battles of Tnglia- 
nieuto and Turwis, 703, 701; Bonaparte advances 
towards Vienna, 708; the Austrians rro driven to 
Unzuniik; preliniiimrios at Ti^obem, 709, faucresgea 
of Iloeho on Rhine, 7U, S\ \ pubsnge of the 

Rhino by Desaix, 7)2; iliBcontented statu of llio | 
armies, /30, 731 ; nddressea sent to the directoiy by I 
tho army of Italy; Iho mutic curried by Aiigoroau. | 
738; tho tinnicB of (he ftmnbro and tlio Mmiso, anil i 
of tho Rhine, consolidaled under tho name ol “tbo 
army of Germany^” and idiiced lurdor the eominaml of 
Iloehc, 754 ; at Ins death Augert'iiu appointcul to tho 
commaml, 755 ; tliu army of Italy under Berthior do- 
thvonos the pope; tlie siiimi midi'r Miihs^nu pilliigea 
Romo; it is divided iiUo two armies, ono jiart ealled 
“ tlioarmyof Jioini',” 774 ; gonorul Menard presses tho 
Alps imd cncamiis ivtCnrogc; goiieral Huhawemhiirg 
ascctuU tho Rhino and is statiouud at Frgucl ; tho 
)«’reiu‘h occupy tlio PaysdoViiml, 775; puptvno oi‘ Berne. 
776; capture of Alexandria. 704 ; hattlo of (Jiiiro anil 
defeat of Murad Boy, and Ins mnmohikcs, 788, 789; 
tlic Roman stales aro invadod by tlio Neapolitan 
army; Fhampiotinct ovneuaU'S Romo, 805, li; lie 
conquers the kingdom of Naples and returns to Rome, 
806 j state of afTairs witli regard to tho armies in 
January, 1799, 008, 809 ; levy of soldiors by conscrip- 
tion, OlO-; tho relative plans and military means of 
tile directory wil-h the allied pfowerg in league against 
France, Oil; war declared with Auslna, 813; 
Jourdan crosses Iho Rhine; the archduke Charles 
crosses the Leoh, id, ii’; mvasion of the Orisons; 
Ma8s4\ia passes the Rhino, id. ih. ; battle of Pfullcn- 
dorfaiid defeat of Jourdan, 814i; hattlo of Stockach 
and defeat of Jourdan, 815'; ho retioats, 81G ; mili- 
tary operations in Italy, id. ii; 817, et seq. ; battle of 
Magnonn; defeat of tho French' and Soherer’s re- 
treat, 817, 818 ; continuation of tbo campaign of 
1799, 023—830; Massona consolidates the commaTid 
<zf the Helvetic army and the army of Lho Danube, 
and occupies the line of tho Limmat, 823 ; Suwarrow 
joins the Austrians, 824; Schei'ev resigns his coni- 
nrand to Moreau, 825 ; battle of Caesano- and defeat 
of the French, id. 826; Serruner lays down his 
arms; Moreau retreats beyond the Po and tbo Apen- 
nines, 826—828 ; the archduko Chaidcs attacks the 
lines of the Limmat, hut is repulsed ; Mmssciia retires 
to 'the ciiaiii of the Albis, 827, ii ; Suwarrow defeats 
Macdonald at Trehbia, and forces hini' to retreat 
Beyond the Apennines, 828. 830 ; Moreau defeats 
Boliegarde at- Novi, 830 j resumption of operations 
in Italy; Joubert appointed commander of tho 
army of Italy in room of Moreau ; battle of Novi ; 
death of Joubert, and defeat of tiio French by Suwoi'- 
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row, n3fl — H'lO; con(juCifit of Upper TCgj'pt 1 > 3 ' Desiiix, 
H16, {IK*; batilo of Sediumu, iVi. jeaptuip of the 
fort of ; cftpLuro of Gft7ti and of Jalfa by 

]k)nap:u'to, UK), ii ; 047 ; ple|;o of yt, .Towi d'iAcrCjU‘l7» 
}I40; Llio same iibiuuloned, {I'lli, ii ; laitLlcof Aljoulcir; 
dolbiifc of tlio 'rurks and captiiro of Mnataplia-Parha, 
Oiy~l)r)l ; military oporiUioiis in Kuropo, B6'2a-0ftC ; 
llic aiohduku Uliarles mavchcfl to tlio Uhino, and of 
SuwiiiTow into Swit'/orland, 862; movcinonte of 
their anuloa jircfiar-atory to an attack on Masseno, 
868 ; Miiaseiiii defeats tlio Husaians at Zuneb, ii. h; 
864, 1)55 ; disastrona retreat of Siiwarrow, tt56 ; 
evaruatioii of Holland by the Anglo-llussinn army, 
id. 85 d 

Military ciiiploynicuts, nil citir.cns admitted to, 30 

prcpanitiona round Paris, 19, ii 

Millesimo, battle of, 828, ii; 627 
Muiibtnos of government abolislicd and replaced by 
commissions, 423 

Ministry of police established, 616 
Miolis, his defence of the snlinib of Saint-Georffo, 607 
Miralicau elected deputy for tbciffirs 9; bis ap- 
pearance in the states general, 10, U ; chief mover 
of the popular party in the states general, 12; intro- 
duces yieyes to speak on the verification of the 
])o\vcrs of the states general, 13; proposes a 
name for tlie assembly, id. ii ; bis speech at tbo royal 
sitting of tbo states general, 16; iiis Bpceob to the 
marquis do Hre/.e, id. ; proposes tbo inviolability of 
ihu persons of tlio members of liie national assembly, 
id. ; liis sneeohes on voting, and on imperative 
maiulfites, 17; n/. ii; proposes a dcfnarul on tbo king 
to dismiss the troops round Paris, 19, ii; liis speech, 
20 ; luB reply to count do Crillon, id, ; lus luldress to 
the fifth deputation, 23, ii; bis history and character, 
28, ii; 29 ; icvivcB a icjcclcd motion on tire regency, 
35, ii ; is coiisidorcd an agent of tlie duko of Orleans. 
36; opposes Nocker’s schomo of fiimneo, 36, ii; ii^ 
quiry into wlioilior ho was an agent of Iho duko Of 
Orleans, 43 ; ho is j^ained over to tbo court party, id. 
ii ; further iiogotiationa with, 47 ; concluded, ii ; 
joaions of tbo popularity of Lafayotto, id. U). ; Iris 
allusion to the uiaasacro of Saiiit-Uartnolomuw, 49, 
ii ; Ills Rpecch on tho pcriiianencQ of tbo assembly, 
id, il), 60 ; liis spoecli on tho right of tho king to 
nmlco jieiieo and war, 62, li ; ho is on no seltlod foot- 
ing with the court, 67 ; iciiola the charges marie 
against him in the asaombly, n/. ; suppurts the second 
isHLie of assignats, 68, ii ; Ida plan for obtaining a 
constitution morn monavchical, 69, n ; his speech on 
the civil constitution of tho clergy, 60, ii; 61 ; mis- 
repreaents tbo motho of Lafayette, 63; his speeches 
on the omigraLion net, id, ; defends the liberty of cmi- 
giaLion, id. ii; bis illness, death, and funeral, 64; his 
remains placed in the Pantheon, id. ii ; reileclions on 
his death, id. ib. ; consequences of to tho court party, 
65 ; Ins bust proposed to be destroyed, but covered 
lip; Ids remains proposed to bo removed from the 
Pantheon, 20U, ii ; 201 ; bis remains removed theie- 
from, 400 

visconiit do, announces civir' war from the 

tribune, 50 ; Ids cwnnter-icvolulionary inoveracpts, 
80; impeached, 84 j 

Miranda takes the citadel of Antwerp, 187, ii; his mis- , 
nonduet at Neerwiuden, 236 I 

Mirandola, state of, ir 1796, 630, \\ 

Mironionil dismissed, 3 

Mitchell, admiral, tho Dutch navy inthe*Texcl surren- ' 
dci’8 to, 841, ii 

Modena, state of, in 1796, 630, ii; character of the 
reigning duke of, id. ib. ; entered by Bonapcirtc, 64i 

duke of, deposed, 671 

Moderates, their aversion to tbo new Jacqbina, 842, 
Moderatists arrested, tiiod, f^nd executed, 416; — ^,4’20 
Modoio, 75, ii , ' 

“'Modesto*’ frigate, outrage on, by the English, 434; 
indemnity for, jiroposed arrangement of, G41 ; indtjm- 
nitystill discussed, 653 ; theship taken by Nelson, 670 


Moira, lord, detained at Jersey, 430; hia jivopoaed 
landing in IjU Vendee, 432 

Moliterno, prince, roiircsses the disorders of the Lazza- 
I'oni nt Naples, 00/, ii 

Mollovillo, Bcrtiaiul do, his opinion on tbo return of 
the cmigrauis, 77, ii 

Moinoro, hia cllbrts at the Cordeliers in favour of 
Vincent and lloiisin, 895; aricsted, 411; tiled and 
executed, 412 
Moriafxjlijcal club, 75, it, 

Monarchy, conahlcraLions on tho question as to the 
personal inviolability of a monaren in a free state, 
and itB inclinations therein us to the com])eLun('y of 
tbo national convenLiou>to try Louis XVL, 192, ii; 
J94 

Moncoy takes Bilboa and Vittorla, 570, ii 
Monehy, marshal do 102, ii 
Mondovi, defeat of Uolli at, C20 
Moneaticr, proceedings commenced against, 560, ii 
Money and assignats on a par in value, 368; dealing 
in, other than for a value in assignats, punished, 323, ii ; 
ordered to be kejit out of circuTation in certain places, 
368, ii; gradual re-aniicarance of, in circulation, 

. 1796, 617, ii ; 

Mongo, minister of marine, 132; his cliaractcvistjcs 
and opinions at the time of the king’s trial, 190, ii; 
sent to Homo to select the works of ait destined for 
tho Muaoum, 641, ii; with Berthicr carries the 
treaty of CaiTipo«b'’()rn)io to Paris, 762; sent ceininis- 
sionev to Romo, 774; goes in the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, 700, ii ; appointed pichidcnt of the Tnstituto of 
Egypt, 792, li ; quits ELqvpt with Boimparto, 851, Ii 
Monopoli<», every species of, made nmiisliahlo with 
deiuh, 328, il 

Monopolists of corn, complaints against, 310, 811 
Monpensier; duko lU*, at tlie hattlo of Jemmapos, 103 
Monro, tbo American minister, bis letter to the direc- 
tory, 698 

Mons entored by Dumourie’i, 104, ii ; united to France, 

222 

Monsieur, brother of the king, his popularity, 4; 
justifies himself before tho assembly, 46 ; promises 
not to abandon tho king, 62 ; proceeils to Fhmdcrs, 
66; ordered to return iir be depiivod of tbo regency, 
78; impeached, and absolutely drpiivcd of the re- 
gency, 84; becomes regent, and fixes hia residence at 
Veioiia, 493 ; assumes the title of Louis XVIIL, 5G6, 
ii ; thccount d’AvtoiB asaumes that of Monsieur, id. ib. 

— ; tho term only }*erinitted in Bernadette’s 

division of tho army, 731 
Wontaign, defeat of Lno Vendeana at, 336 
Monte Baldo, defeat of the Austrians at, 586, ii 
Montebello, negotiations at, for peace with the emperor, 

739, ii 

^loIltelcgiJlo, defence of the redoubt of, 626 
8lontenotto, battle of, 626 

Montferrat, duke of, bis injiidiuoiis movements towards 
the relief of Lyons, 346, id. n 
Mont^illard, agent of the punce de Condo in hia offers 
, to Fichegru, 566; his conversation on i^icliegru's 
treason, discovered, 729, and n. 

Months, alteration of tho names of, in tlio revolutionary 
calendar, 370 

lilontmorin, M. de, repcji’tcd dimissal of, 20, ii; the 
medium of communication with tho popular leaders, 
58, il; 59; prosecutes Carra, 91, ii ; meeting at his 
house for the Icing's escape, 124; munlered at “-La 
Force,'* 145, ii 

Montreuil taken by tho Vendeans, 267, h 
Morard, de Guiles, admiral, arrested, 433; commands 
tho squadron on. the expedition to Bantry Bay, 

680, n 

M-oreau invests Menin, 435,51; and caplures it, 436; 
takes Sluys, 489; enters Venloo ; he is styled “ the 
general of sieges,” 491, ii; succeeds Piche^u, GSlj ii ; 
passes tiio Rhino, 643; observations on his oversight 
. after the passage of the Rhine, 644 ; defeats the 
Austrians on the Renchen, at Radstadt, 644, ii; 645 ; 
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UkoH up his position on the Danubo, 6'l.G, ii; hia 
OYciisight oil tno banks of Lho Djumbo, 660; is de- 
feated at Fricilbcrg, id. ii ; (loteats Ijfttour at 
Bibcracli ; I'ccrosaca the Danube arui rctrealB,G6S ; 
reflections on his retreat, id. ii; 666; tlio opinions of 
military men of liis merit compared >?ith that of 
Bonaparte, 666, ii ; Buirenrlcis Kebl, 682, ii ; his 
cluivacter ; intrigues of the royalists to Bcciire his 
services; lus fidelity both to tlio republic and to 
Pichegru, 731, ii; declarca the conduct of Pichegru; 
is removed from Iiis command and orileicd to Pum, 
754; his subordinate military employment, 012; 
deteated at Caasano; retieata beyond the Po and 
tlio Ajionnines, 825 — 028 ;flefeatB Bcllegardo at Novi, 
830; lus gonorosity towards Seh6rcr, 825; and to- 
wards Joubert, 839 ; appointed commander of au 
intended army of the Rlune, 036; takes the com- 
niand at the battle of Novi after the death of Joubort, 
839 ; letreata to the Apennines, 840, 841 

Moreau do St. Mery tnreatens the brigands, 21, ii; 
hi8 cooluejifi and courage, 23, ii 

Moirisson, lus speech in favour of the inviolability of 
the king, 195 

Morveaux, one of the committee of public welfare, 245 

Moullns elected a director, 835 ; bis proceedings in tho 
events prccethng I8tli Tiiuinuirp, 859 — 8G2; refusing 
to resign as a director is placed under guard by 
Bonaparte, 865 

Mounicr proposes an oath to the national assembly, 15, I 
16; pioposes a name for tho nsacmhly, 13, ii; member ! 
of the coinmitteoof the national assembly to consider 
n constitution, 18 ; meditates esLablishiug tho English 
constitution, 10, ii; probuleiit of tlio assembly, 39, ii; 
retires to Daupliiiic, 43, ii ; hia loss of popularity, 
d*! 

“Mountain” party in tho convontioii, 75, 76 ; its com- 
pcaition and strongtli, 167, ii; roroptiou of Dumou- 
riez, October, 1792, 172, ii ; their violent fipocchos 
aj^niiiBt lho king, 195 ; surcoud in condonmiiig tho 
king to iminodmto execution, 214; doclaro them- 
selves meiTucod, 224 ; oppose tho Maximum, 
225; their struggles with the Girondist party, 224. 
227, 220; piopeaed union of, with tho Girondists, 
238, ii ; their alarm at the insmrecUon in La Yoiulec, 
257, ii; final struggle with tho Girondists, 267; their 
final Lriuinpli over the Girondists, 275—277: re- 
gret at the loss of Marat, 206 ; divided opinion and dis- 
sension among, 299; their elevation and enthusiasm, 
315; their vengeance inflicted on all the great cities 
of France, 357 ; divisions in ; some called Dantonista 
and others Hebertists, 375, li; address to, in the con- 
vention from the section of Marat, 428, ii ; many of its 
old members meet and devise plans ibv their safety 
from Robespierre, 456, ii ; their efforts on 9tli Thcr- 
midov against Robespierre and hia associates, 466, 
467; not destroyed hy the fall of Robespierre, 476; 
opposed to a recognition of the liberty of tho press, 


479, ii ; the party established after the reign of terror, 
how composed, 400 ; becomes again one of tho domi- 
nant parties after the end of the rcigu of terror; 
483, 484 ; several deputies arrested and sent to Ham, 
534, ii; many deputies of, arrested in the convention, 
Ist Prairial, Year III., 667, ii; decree of accusation 
passed against, 559 ; arrest ot several deputies decreed, 
660, id.ii; the party entirely destroyed, 561, ii; its 
imprudent suggestions, 591 

Joiirnftl,” the, 505 

Mountaineers, see Mountain 
— of Lyons, 251,. ii 
Mount Thahor, battle of, 848 
Mourgues, minister of tho interior, 95, h 
Moutops, or spies, described, 452, ii. and n. 

' Muiron, ills conduct at the capture of fort Eguilette at 
tho siene of Toulon, 385, ii; killed at Areola, 675 
Municiprd paper, debates on, 53, ii 
Municipality of Pans dissolved by the convention, 178 ; 
admitted to the honours of the sitting of the conven- 
tion, 249 


Murad Boy, liis proparatloiis agiiiiiHt tho French, 7118; 

defeated at tlie battle of Cabo, 789 
Murat prosontfl twonty-ono coloiirn to tho directory 
taken by tho army of Italy, 629; eonnnauds tho 
cavalry at Borghetto, 637; ii ; Bouaparlo oxliihUs lus 
regard for, 638; joins tlio Egyjitinn expedition, 780, 
ii; his services at tho battle of Ahoukir, 860; ia 
woiiiuled by, unil wcninds MiisLapba Pachn, and sends 
him priaonor to Bonaparte, 861 ; quits Egyiit with 
BonapiuU*, iii. ii ; heads tho gveniuUcia to clear tho 
hall of t(io council of livo hiinilroil, 06’7, ii 
Murders take place in tho provincos, 163, ii 

of Septemher, 144 — 148; lonowod at Versailles, 

158; defended by Marat in lho convention, l66; 
laid to tho charge oftlic Girondists, 363 
Mu&cadins, meaning of the toiin, 408, n . ; tho parly bo 
called meet at the Palais Royal, 486, li 
Museum, pictures ordered to be collected in, 519 
Mu6La|jlia Paeba defeated, wouiidod, iiiul taken prisoner 
at the battle of Aboukir, 850, 851 
Mutiny at Nancy, 58 


Namur occupied hy the French, 188; abandoned, 240 
Nanci, bishop of, his aeruion boforo the opening of the 
states goncral, 10, ii 
Nancy, mutiny at, 58 

Nantes iiiisucccesfully attacked by tho Veiuloims, 293; 
tho horriblomasaacrca at, by Carrier, 453; tho diown- 
ings at, invostignted ; tlio revolutimuivy tribunal of, 
ordered to attend at Palis, 503, ii ; cxi'cution of Car- 
rier and his ussouiatcB for tlic niauaiici'cs at, 508, ii ; 509 
Naples bombarded, 189 ; luistile intent ions of, Riii»iH)rU'd 
by tho intrigues of England, 639, ii ; state of, in 179(1, 
630, li ; Imbecility of tho king anil uscniduncY of tho 
queen; inHuunce and intrigues of the English at Lho 
court, id. ih, ; sues for i»eaee, (>40, ii ; iircpanitionb at, 
against tho French, 664, ii ; peiire eoiuiludcd with, 
670; Trouv6, tho French amluwmdor, insulted at, 
772, ii; furthov insults to tho French iinilmBsadorut, 
781; proparatione of, against li'ranre, 804, ii 
— — , king of, lays his royal orumnuntB at llio foot of 
tho altar, 640; enters Homo in triumph ; quits it, and 
is expelled hia Icingcloin, 806, ii 

, kingdom of, conquered by Chainpiomiul; tho 

king expelled, 806; arniiatico at; tho French beeumo 
masters of, 807 ; the aauio oonvortud into tho Paithe- 
nopcan vepublie, 808 

Narbonno, his address to tho asBombly, 81; vRils lho 
frontiers, and directs tho repairs of tho fortilicutionB, 
82, 83; dismiBBod, 84, ii; hia plan for the IcinFs es- 
cape, 119 

National aascmbly, this title assumed by tho tiers cio/, 
13, ii; proposed by Lograud, id,ih.\ iaBue a declara- 
tion of rights, 13, 14; tlioir Bitting prevented hy an 
order of tho king, 14, ii ; they meet in tho Tennis 
Court, id, ih. 16 ; binds itself by oath not to separate 
till a constitution is established, 15; meet at tlio 
church of St. Louia, id. ii; ait again, and declare Llio 
persons of its membors inviolate, 16 ; refuse to sepa- 
rate, notwithstanding the order of the king, id. ; joined 
by the majority of tho clergy, id. \ and of the nobi- 
lity, 17 ; discussions concerning instruclioiis to ineni- 
bers, ui. ii; they proceed to reform tlio constitution, , 
lO; review of the difficulties of lho asbcinbly in form- 
ing a constitution, «£i,; appoint a committeo of suste- 
nance, ii; moderation of, in disturWeea at tho 
Abbayo, 19; deserted by tho nobility, zdii; disens- 
eiona in, on tho riots in Paris, 21, ii ; declai’es itself 
pormanent, icf, ii; appoint Lafayette vice-president, 
id, *6.; rUmoura ofueaigna against, by the court, 22; 
fiend deputations to tho king, 21 — 23; tho king and 


id, ib.’, rUmoura of designs against, by the court, 22; 
fiend deputations to tho king, 21 — 23; tho king and 
Ilia brothers attend, 24; Liancourt elected president, 
25; composition of, and nulnhers of parties in, 27, «. ; 
declaration of the rights of man,' 29, ii ; abolish 
feudal rights and tithes, and provide for the expenses 
of puhuo worship, 29 — 31 ; upper and lower 
chamber proposed, with a royal sanction, 33; op- 
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post’d by iSloytis, *V. ii; pcrnmnoncy of tho n>iRouil)Iy 
(lobatod, Jdl, H ; tlio veto (Udjalcd, motion con- 
I’lij^ciicy revived by Mirabean, 35, ii;3(j; 
deeiaves ilseilf it^aepavnblc Vvom tbo T>ovson of lUo 
kihff, ‘11, ii ; removes Ui Paris, -13, ii; aoiv.o t.)io]>oB- 
sessions of tiie clui'fjy, 4‘(, ii ; divide Franco into de- 
pdvtnunits, diatricts, and coinmimes, 45; olcrpy and 
provincial parliauicTita Join agnlnsL the assfinbly, irf. 
li ; conspivaey ogiiiiist, by thu marquis do Favrns, 46; 
the king attends, id. ii ; vole of tliaidts to the king and 
qneon, id. ih. ; its mcnibcrs take tlie oath of nivism, 
47; debate on tbo proposed dissolution of, 49; its 
pcnnanencc decreed, id. ii; dehatoa In, on tho power 
of making pcaeo and war, 52 ; the same conferred on 
it and tlio king, 53 ; debates In, on the king’s flight, 
(16, 67 •, ho iasnspQudod from lila fimctiona, 68, li* 
proceed to reinstate him ; majority for moderate mca- 
Burea and monarchy, 70 ; decree the restoration of the 
king, 71 ; decrees that none of ita membera shall bo 
re-elected, 71, h; proceeds with the “ Revision," id. 
ih.\ approaching ita diaaohitinn, review the articles 
of the constitution, 72 ‘ closes its labours, id. ii ; rc- 
floctioua on the assembly ami its arta^ 72, 73; com- 
parison between it and its successors, /4; second na- 
tional assembly, called tbo Logialativo Asaembly, 
whicli sfid 

Nutional Dank established, 612 ,n 

■ Convention is constituted, 159, 160 ; debates in, 

on the honours to be paid tho president, 162, if; dc- 
croca tbo abolition of royalty, id. ih. 163 ; Iho now cm 
of tho ropublic, 163; tlic new inodo of dating, id. ; 
debate on tho means of vcproaaing the massacres in 
the country, id, il ; partios in, divided into tlic 
Moimkiin and tlio 167 ; distribution luid strongtli 
of tho parties in, id. li; nropoeed measures for its 
flftfely dopailmoutal guard, id.ih.\ decrees vniious 
changes in tlio exeeutivt! power, l(i8;appoiiitRudininis* 
tralivo oommiuccs, f//. li; rninistorsnot to be chosen 
from their bodv, id.. ili.\ tboir iktteving rocoptlou of 
r)imimu‘ii'7,, l/2 ; it exerts its influence against tho 
coinmnrio, 175 ; roeoives the report of Rohiml on tho 
state of li’ranco, 175; proceedings immediately pre- 
coding llobospiciTo’s dcfonco, 176| four dccrocs pro- 
posed by DaiWotix, id.\ constituted a court of jus- 
tice to pass eeiUcnco on conspirators, t<i. ; complaints 
in, against Rubespierre, iii. d; ho defends himself 
against tho accusation of seeking solo dominion, id. 
179, IdO ; considei'utiona on his defence, id.', its 
attention turned to tho king’s condemnation, tW. ii; 
sends four comini«arics to iiiquiro into the state of 
tlio army in Belgium, 188; passes a decree nf frater- 
nization with fill oppressed nations, 189, ii ; report to, 
of charges against the king, and questions to wliich'it 
gave rise discussed, 192, ii ; 193 ; dehutes in, on the 
inviolability of tho king’s person, 193; suramary of 
the debates on tbe king’s trial, ic?. ii; 195 ; Saint-Just 
regards tho question in a new light, id. ii; Iiis argu- 
ment against tho king and regal institution, 196 ; the 
arguments of Fauchet upon tlm infliction of cihmuI 
pnnislmients with regard to tho king, id. ii ; 197; 
summary of parties in the convention on the ques- 
tion, id. ; debates on the scarcity, and on tho corn | 
question, 198, 199; debates on the revolts in tho pro- 
vinces, 199 ; speech of Robespierro on proposing the I 
condom nation of the king without a trial, id. ii; de- 
claration of tho assembly that ^11 try tbe king, 
200; reading of the papfere found in fhc iron chest uf 
Boland, id. ii ; the Icing is summoned before the con- 
vention, ‘201 ; conducted there, ii *, chai'gcs against 
him, 202; counsel allowed hini,id. ii; violent scenes 
in the assembly during the interval of the preparation 
of his defence, 204; motion for tho banislmient of the 
duke of Orleans ; tho same adjourned, 205; declara- 
tion that religion should not bo abolished, 1S8, ii ; 
199; decrees the banishment of the Bourbons, *205 ; 
])roce«h with and concludes the trial of the king, 

, 2Q5 — ^213; pronounces sentence of ileatli on him 

without appeal to the people, 213; violent debates at 
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iho conchiaion of the kiug’n (Irfriicc, 207 ; coiisiduni- 
tions expressed by Sallos and otliers as to tlui consc- 
cjiicnecgof thctiial in ft political jioint of view, and as 
to calling for an appeal to tho nation, 208, 209; the 
eimacqucnces ofspaimg him considered and disenased, 
216 ; debate on the appeal to tho people eloseil, 211 ; 
motion for a delay of llie oxeention lost, 212, 213; 
reading of the letter of Kersnint, 214 ; they refuse the 
application for three days’ rlelay in the cxccnLion, id. 
ii; orders a l'e^<^rt to ho uiiulo of ibc cundiict of Eng- 
land towards l«’rance, mul of her relations with tbe 
Btndtholdcr, 219, li; 22t) ; declares war sguinst England 
and Holland, 220 ; decrees a levy from tho national 
guard, 223 ; and tbe rfSsmg of three liniulred thoii- 
fiflrid men, id. ; also the issuing of eight innulred mil- 
lions uf assignats., and the felliug of wood in Corsica 
forsliips of war,k/.; recall Dnmounez from the cam- 
paign in tho Auatrian Netherlands, and sends him to 
the army of the lllciiso, 229; orders all ofliceva to 
join their corps, id. ii; violent discussions in, 230; an 
extraordinary criminal tiibunal agm’d on, in tho fenr 
of acountcr-TCvolution ■, the same decreed; its powers, 
id.‘y an extraordinftrv war tax decreed, iil. ii ; com- 
missions decreed to accelerate tlic recruiting, id. ih ; 
other decrees, id. ih. ; the right of Tnalcirig wills abo- 
lished, i5. ; Girondist deputies of, threatened with 
assassination, 232, ii; violent discussions and nuitnal 
roproachea of the tiro parties, 233 ; a lotlor of Einuoti- 
I’icz sent to, bqt for a time suppressed, 234 ; the snmc 
read imd debuted on, 239; spceclies of Bunion and 
BobcspiciTo thereon, fd. ; discussions in, for forming a 
cotninitloc forcarrving on the executive government, 
trf. ii; a decree requiring the names of tlic inbahit- 
anta of cacn house to be written on tlie ilnors, id. ib. \ 
fliispcctod citirens ordered to be disarmed, W.zft,, sfii- 
prcino authority vested in, 240; suininojis Dimioiii'icz 
to Lholmr, 241 ; Bonds commissioners to arrest liim, 
id.; declares its sittings permanent; sets n price on 
the head of Buruoiivic'/. ; orders the Yclaliona of all 
officers to ho detained as hostages, and orrlers a levy of 
forty tlioiisand men for tho protection of iho capital, 
242; decrees that its members may bo tried on pre- 
sumption of being onomlea of tho state, id, it; and 
that tho duke of Orleans and all his family be iirrcstcd 
and coiifined at Narsellles, ui. ih. ; ap]H)iuLB n, com- 
hiittcc of public welfare, 244, 245 ; reenves the peti- 
tion of the section of Bonnc-Nouvelle, 245, ii ; and of 
the corn-market; violent debates thereon, W. ih. ;2465 
Bpcecli of Robespierre against the Girondists, 246 ; re- 
plied to by Vcrgniaud and Gnndet, 247; iinpeadi- 
nieut and urrest uf Marat ordered and efTccted, 248 ; 
ho is brought in triumph after his acquittal, 249; ad- 
dresses the convention, 250 apjwova of a levy nf men 
hy way of conscription, 256; Cambon's Bcliemc of a 
forced loon presented, 258; violent contest between 
the two sides of the assembly, fd. ii; vaiious letters 
read announcing the progress of insurrection in La 
Vendee, &c. 259; tho petition from Bordeaux ap- 
proved by the majority, id.\ Guadet’s speorli, and 
parallel of PridB''8 purge, td. ii ; Isnavcl announces a 
supposed plot of Mr. Pitt to arm one jiait of tho peo- 
ple against the other, 260; Mavat’a violent speeches 
against aristocrats, statesmen, &c. 259, ii; 260 ; Gua- 
det proposes a now convention, Darrorc proposes 
and cames the appointment of a commission of twelve \ 
deputies to examine the acts of tho commune, 260, ii ; 
26i ; cicaaurcB taken by, for its protection agidnst the 
violence of the Cordeliers, 2B2, ri ; letter from Pachc, 
vindicating the meetings at the Maine, read, id, ib. ; 
commission of twelve present a decree of general 
safety, id. ih, ; 26‘3 ; other measures taken for its safety, 
id. if* three sections armed and equipped for its secu- 
rity, 264; debates in, on the liberation of Hebert, id. 
ii ; decree for his release and for the suppression of 
the commission of twelve, 265, ii; violent ■‘debates 
on, and tho decree declared void, and the commission 
reinstated, 266: news received at, from the north and 
La Tenddc, of the defeat of the republican forces. 
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■id. ii ; reports brought up to, of llio state of tbo capi- 
tal, 2()0 ; dcl)atc9 roluLivo to the firing tbo alarm 
gun, ii; Vala’/.6 snoaka against Lhoconsplratoia of 
May 1)1, id. ih, ; at tnc proposal of Yermiaiul, oath 
taken not to aWudon llio public v^cal, id. ib. \ depu- 
tadoii of the insurrectional cominiino introduced, and 
debates, 270, ii ; gallery of, proposed to bo cleared, id» 
ih. ; doliates ou the proposal of llarrere to abolish iho 
commission of twelve, 271, ii ; 272,’ suggestion of 
Garat, that the leaders of the contending parties shell 
voluntarily banish themsclvca, 273; adopted by Dan- 
ton and tho Girouflista, but opposed by Robcbpievro, 
ifZ, ii; 274; an armed multitude surrounds the na- 
tional palace ; the niember^impriaouod, ’274,n; Bar- 
bnroux takes his placo ; he and other Girondist depu- 
ties arrested, 275; proceeds to tliu anuod force with- 
out, and demands free passage, 276 ; returns at tho 
summons of ^larat, and agrees to tho arrest of tho 
deputies complained of by the commune, lUii; de- 
cree for the same passed, id. ib. ; tho commission of 
the twelve suppressed, id. il).\ restores all the com- 
mittees, 279 ; orders the committee of public welfaro 
to prepare a draft of a constitution, its different 
appearance since May 31&t, id. ii ; Barrcre proposes! 
moasuro for the conciliation oftlic departments. 281; 
decrees that the proscribed Girondist deputies snail bo 
committed to prison, u/. ii; that all deputies shall bo 
summoned to appear in thoir places, and that thoao 
who fail shall bo expelled, and new ones elected m 
their stead, tcl. ; deputies sent into several of tho 
revolted departments to inquire into tho circumstances 
of the discontont, 282 ; stops taken by, to check tho 
insurrection in La Vendee, 290; plan of a constitu- 
tion proposed by Ilcrault do Sechcllca, id. ii; opposed 
by several inembera, but asaeiUed to, 291 ; antliority 
of tho eonvontion rc-cstabliahcd in Normandy and 
Brittany, 294, ii ; rooeivea tho final letter of Marat, 
denouncing Custino and Dirun, 205, ii ; the president 
pronounces a funeral oration over Marat, thowholo de- 
puties attending, 21)7, ii; tho absolute power of the 
convention, tliough an executive power and an ad- 
ministrative, allowed to exist, 298 ; observations on 
its proceedings since tho 31st <»(' May, 1793, ftl.; its 
sittings since tho constitution of 1793, short and or- 
derly, 299; charge made in, against general Dilion, of 
a conspiracy to place Louis XVII. on tho throne, 301; 
debates upon tho propriety of rcinovinff the members 
of the committee of general welfare, 302, ii; speeches 
of Bourdon, Ohabot, and Robespierre thereupon, id, 
ib. ; 303 ; debates on tho defeats in the marine depart- 
ment; accusations levelled at Danton, who is de- 
fended by Robespierre, 303; decree passed for regu- 
lating the maximum price of corn, and for regulating 
thesale of bread, 311, zd. ii; reception of the commis- 
saries of the primary assemblies on accepting tlio con- 
stitution of 1793, 315 ; the president and deputies at- 
tend the third foderatioii of August, 1793, 317 ; peti- 
tions presented to, from tho coiumissanesdeinandinga 
levy e;z 7?msc, 318 ; decree prepared, irf.ii; tho same 
is decreed, and debates thereupon, id. 319; decree 
for the consolidation of the old national debt; tho in- 
stitution of tho “ Great Book of the Public Debt;” 
and the opening of a benevolence or forced loan, 319, 
ii; 320 — 322; decrees passed, imposing the penalty of 
death on all monopoly, 323, ii; maximum price of 
corn anil commodities; laws relating to, id.tb.; de- 
cree passed that a war of extermination shall bo car- 
ried on in La Vendee, 324, ii ; decrees pnssed for tjio 
imprisonment without trial of suspected persons, 325; 
issues a decree nondoinning tho English government, 
id, ii ; that Custine, BLrou, Laniiu che, shall be brought 
to trial; that the Bourbons, except those detained, 
shall be banished, and that the royal tombs at St. 
Denis shall be destroyed, 326 ; decree passed for put- 
ting foreigners domiciled in Franco after 14lh July, 
1789, under arrest, id. ; debates on the remodelling 
the committee of public welfare, 338, 339 ; Saint-Just, 
on behalf of the committee of public welfare, proposes 


a revolutionary form of govornnient, and a dictatnr- 
sliip during danger, 339 ; tho eamo and other ilocncs 
passed, td. ii; 340; the number of ropreaeutativcB in 
commission to tho army rcrhiecd ; tho armica of Uo- 
chcllo and Brest united, and called tho nvmy of tlio 
West,” and tho war in Ln Vcndco ordei-od to be sne- 
coaafuliy ended by 20th of October, 342; issues an 
address to the army of the West, iVl.; imponchment 
of the qijcon and of tho Girondists ordered, 344, ii; 
the arrest of seventy GironiUst deputies ordered ; they 
are placed under charge of Fouquier-Tinvillo, id, ih.\ 
decYOB of cxtei’minaUon pasacu against tho eity of 
Lyons, 348 ; proclamation issued to tho armies of the 
North and of La Vendee, id. Ii ; a new law of the 
xnaxioium decreed, 367, ii ; 368; several members en- 
gaged in the stock-jobbing sehemes, 3G9; hill brought 
m by Delaunay for the abolition of the East India 
Company, 369 ; debates thereupon, id. ; the same de- 
creed, id. ; caution as to laws regarding married priests, 
371 ; tho maximum of salaries to bishops fixed, id. ; 
abjuration of Gobel of his episcopal authority is ac- 
cepted, 372, ii ; the bishop of Blois rcfiises to join in | 
it, 373; plate and other valuables of tho churches 
bi'oiiglit to the bar, id. ; tho cliurch of Notre Damo 
ordered to bo converted into tho Temple of Reason, 
id. h ; tUB ceromonics of the Worsiiip of Reason abo- 
lished, 379, ii ; arrest of Vincent, Ronsin, Maillard, 
and otbeis, 301; the ultra-revolutionists treat the 
massacres at Lyons as a matter of couvso, 395, ii; re- 
peated petitions in favour of Vincent and Ron»in, 
39G ; reports of Saint-JuBt aiul llobcspicrro, contHin- 
Inga doclaratkm of thoir principles of democracy, 407, 
408; report of Saint-Just against tho lldbovtists, 410, 
ii ; 411 ; on tho suggestion of Rohospiorro it is deter- 
mined that Danton shall not bo hcaid boforo it, 415, 
ii; 416; numerous addresses presented to, on tlio 
energy of its acts, 423 ; ox-nohlcs and all foreignoi's 
banished from tho ropublic, 423; rovoliuionaiy army 
disbanded; ministries abolished ; anti twelve coinuus- 
wons for government mstituted, ifL ii ; in aeeoYdanco 
with tho report of liobcspieiro, tho cxietenco of a Su- 
preme Being, and tho imnioriality of tho soul acknow- 
ledged in the name of tho French people, 4*2(), 427; 
pension granted to tho widow of Roubsiviu, 428, ii ; 

f iroposal for a guard to protect tlio oomiuittco of pub- 
ic welfare, 443, ii ; enthusiastic reception of Collot 
d'Herbols after the atlempL at his assassination, id, ; 
full attendance at the fetoof the Supremo Being, 447 ; 
Robespierre elected president, id. ii ; law of the 
22nd Pmirial, ro- organizing tho revolutionary tribu- 
nal; and debates to whicli it gavo rise, 448, 449 ; mo- 
tion made by Bourdon d’Oiao, that incmboi'S he 
exempt fi*om tho power of the rcvolLitionaiy tribunal, 
except after impeacliment, 448, ii; terror of many 
members in consequence of the law of tho 22nd 
Prairial, 449, ii; report brought up by Barrero 
against tho sect of Moro de Dieu ; the principal 
leadere of tlie sect ordered to be sent to tho revolu- 
tionary tribunal, 450; GufTroy denounces Lebon for 
bis cruelties at Arras ; Barrero reports in favour of 
Lebon, 454, ii ; 465 ; decree passed that no English 
ehall be taken prisoners, 4G0, ii ; speech ofRobespierro 
in, on the 8lh Thermidor, 4G2, ii; 463; defence of 
Vadicr, Gambon, Billaiid- varennes, Pauls, and Amar, 
a^inat the attack of Robespierre. 464, ii ; the depu- 
ties resmno their conrago, and endeavour to overtlirow 
the domination of Robespierro and his coadjutoia, 
464,465; proceedings of 9tb Thonnidor; deercs of 
accusation against Robeapierre, Coutliou, Saint-Just, 
Robespierre the younger, and Lebas, 468 ; its sit- 
tings declared permanent, id,\ adjourns, tVL ; again 
meets, and after addresses from Bourdon, Legendre, 
and Collot d'llcrbois, resumes its authority, and ends 
the reign of terror, 469, ii ; 470 ; Honriot and the de- 
puties who withdrew outlawed; Barraa appointed to 
command the soldiers, 470; its magnanimity in the 
time of danger, id. ; nuineroiia addresses on the events 
8th and 9tii Thermidor, 473; provisional commission 
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a|)poiiUe(l,-l7*i, ii; now momlinr.s to tlio eomiuiUcos of 
general Miifi'Ly and of pubUo ^vol^al•o H ; 

tlio law uf'J'Jud I'raiiial rojuiiiled, ‘Uti \ warm dlHCna- 
Elions (0 tlio \>u()(ie;uilon of IfaLs of disehargeii per- 
sons, ‘170, <t77 ; Ttilliun and otliera speak openly 
iigninut tlio ooiumitteoorgonnnd auiiHy, '177 ; dubatoa 
on tliojirupoaud reeognition of the liberty oftlioprosH^ 
■171), ii ; declai'ution tbut tlio aeonsatioas of Lecoiii- 
tro against tlio old coinmiLtoefl is fleamlaloua, dlU, ii; 
violoiU debates on tho ro-ononing of Iiccointre’a ac- 
cusation, ‘ilU, ii ; 4115; vioU'ut dobatca and nccim- 
lioiis by oaoli parly after the fiUoinpt on the life of 
Tallica, 41)f); docreos for oxauiining the putitiuns of 
tradors and olliora, of prisoners and their relatives, 
on the ifisuo of certi/ientos of civjsni, anil on edneation, 
41)7, ii; eonthnuition of the reforms in the ndnnnia- 
trationofall the departments, 4D5; violent petition 
from the electoral club ])ro9entcd, 497, ii; debatea 
thci’cnpo?!, 4915; decrees for purifying the popular 80 - 
cietifs passed, {(/. ii; 499; aflihated and conespoiuliiig 
societies obaJishod, 500; modi/ication of tho 
maximum, and tho requisitions decreed, 50*2; all ac- 
cusations decreed to ho referred to the committees, 
503, ii; violent dohates on tho proposed exclusion of 
memhei's for attending tho Jacobin club, 505, 50(1; 
the convention and Jacobins are oucnly arrayed 
against each olhev, 50G ; violent scenes on tho debate 
for closing tho Jacobin club ; the closing of tho club 
decreed, 507, ii ; the aevcnty-tlivoo proscribed de- 
puties (May Mat) take their scats, headed by Des- 
8aulx,5()ll, ii; dorreo tliat tlie Ciirondisls shall not bo 
further prosecuted, bulsluill not be at Hberiy to return 
to Liio body of tho convontioii, vl. ; dccreea for 
r«-{)j)cning tho tlicalreti and learned BodcUes ; for tho 
ostabliwUmeut of primary and nonmil schools of law 
and niodicino ; for Uio relief of commerce and trade; 
and for tlio inlministi'utlon of justice and observanco 
of I'oligimi, 519, ii; ilobaUifl on, and abciliUoii of 
the maximum andnyotoii of i-e(;uiBituinH, 522, 523 ; 
Buqnestruiion of fouiigu amnirlth^s removed, 523 ; fieo 
trade estidillslicd, 522t— .524 ; diflVrenl schemes pro- 
posed and dobated as Lo calling in the as'^igmita, 524; 
act of accusation ngrcod to against liillaud-Vurennos, 
(Jollot dTIorboia, lliu'i'5ro, and Vadier, 525, ii ; peti- 
Liona received froin tho aootiona for tho restoration of 
tho constUulion of 1793 ; reviaion of die coiislUution 
dtdiatcd, 52(1, 529 ; (liBCuaalonB at tbo nppcarunco of 
Ban'di'o and tlircu other mombois of tho eommittco of 
jniblic welfare on their accusation, 530 ; riotous assem- 
oiago of women, some of wbom attend ut the bar to 
complain of ludf rations of bread having been Bcrvctl 
out, 531 ; insurrectionary attack \jpon, by tho mob, 
12th Gomiimd, Year III., and demand for bread; 
violent debates and decruo of Ivanspnrtatioii passed 
against IlaiTet’o and Ills three colleagues, and for tho 
immediate aiTnst of Choiulien, Chasics, and Poiisso- 
doire, 533, 534 ; and for the arrest of Leonard Bour- 
don, Hugucb, Duhciu, and Amar, and for their con- 
finement at ITam, 534, ii; decree passed that Paris is 
in a state of siege, id. ib . ; decrees to disarm tho pa- 
triots; for the arrest and confinement at Ham of 
Camboii, Tlnu'iot, Crassons, and others, 536; cere- 
monial of the reception of foreign ambassadors, 647 , 
ii ; decree tliat such of tho members aa had nob obeyed 
tho decree for thoiv arrest should bo transported for 
their disobedience, 549 ; laws against tlie omigi’ants; 
for the protection of religious worship ; for puniahing 
seditious writing, and all attempts for tbo restoration 
of royalty, id. ii; the hall besieged by the mob; ex- 
treme violence offered to the president, and the repre- 
sentative Fei*aiid killed, IsL rrairial. Year HI., 555; 
deliberations conduclod in the centre of the ball siir- 
rounded by aij armed muUitmle, 556; several decrees 
passed, uL ; extraordinary commiBsion appointed, id, \ 
all tho decrcea forced from it annulled, 667_; and 
arrest of many of tlio Jlfouniiufi deputies, td. ii ; de- 
crees of accusation against them, 559; decree parsed 
for disarming the patriots, 557, ii ; 550 ; petitions re- 


ceived from the nrnicd mob for tho oonstitutioii 
1793; and tho roloaso of tho patriots, 558, ii ; decrees 
for tho trial and execution of the piismieia taken Isl 
Prnu'iat, Year [IL, 559; order for tlie bombartlinoiit 
of Llio faubourg SiiiiU-Antoinc, id, ii ; decrees for tlio 
aiTcat and uccuaation of several I^loiinlaiii deputies, 
560, ii; funeral sitting in honour of IToraiul, ni. i7j. • 
decrees for rc*organising Llic national guard; for 
restoiing thechnicncs to tho Catholics; for abolish- 
ing tho revolutionary tribunal, and for discontinuing 
the word “ i evolutionary'’ ns applicable to inslitutiinis 
and cstahlishinenls, 561, ii ; disquiaitions and debates 
on the sale of the national property ; on tho withdraw- 
ing or reducing tho viOuo oL assignats, and on tho 
sliding scale, 562,563; decree for disarming of tho 
city of Lyons, 664 ; oxtraoidinary coiumisbioiievs sent 
to Brittany, 571 ; decrees of arrest of Lequinio and 
others, 58l, ii; conslitulion drawn up by Lesage and 
others discussed and adopted, id. ib, ; 582 ; decixes for 
establishing a councilor five hundred ; a council of an- 
cients, and directory of five; that tho new legisla- 
tive body shall be composed of two-thii-da fiom the de- 
puties, and that the army m«ay vote upon tho consti- 
tution, 583 ; decree that the new legislative body shall 
meet 15tli Briimairo, 585; meeting to hold a funeral 
solemnity in honour of tho Girondists ; decrco for tho 
dispersion of illegal meetings of electors, 586 j on the 
motion of Tallicn a committee of five appointed to 
propose measures for prenerving the revolution during 
tho transition from ono government to another, 592, 
ii *, Tnllien reports on tlio labours of tho commission 
of five; laws decreed in conformity with the same; 
union of Bolgiuiu with Franco, and division of the 
same into departments dcoreed ; capital punishments 
abolished, to conimonco from tbo tmio of tho general 
poaco; tho alteration of tho name of tho Place do la 
Rovolution to that of tho Place do U Coneorclo, ami 
«n amnesty for all acts except the revolt of J3lh Yen- 
d^miairo decreed, 503; the seesion is closed, ni. ; 
rellcctionB on its labours, id. ii 

National debt, consolidation of, and institution of tho 
*‘ Groat Book,’* 320—322 

■— guard, original formation of, 21 ; Lafayette 
appointed general of, 24, ii ; bear tho tri-coloured 
cockade, 26; general enrolment of, U)B, ii ; conflict 
with the Marseillais, 120; their defection lOlh 
August, 128; ro-organizntiou of, 561, ii; tho same 
suspended, 751, ii 

property, plan of expediting the sales of, 3*3], 

ii; doWes and plans for facilitating the sale of the, 
552; plan for tlio sale of, suggested by Bourdon 
d’Oiso, id. ii ; 653; further debates on tho sale of, 
562, 563 ; ordered to be again sold by auction, 56*2, 
ii ; of Franc© and Belgium, and forests of both, 
amount and value of, available for tho services of tlie 
republic, and to support public credit at the accession 
of the directory, GtJl 

Necessaries of liio, monopoly of, made punishublo ^Yith 
death, 333, u 

Nockcr Buccecds Turgot ns minister; re-estahliahcB 
order in the finances; retires, 2, ii; is banished, 3; 
succeeds Brienne as minister of finance, and re-esta- 
blishes public credit, 6 ; reads a report on finance in 
the states general, 10, ii; 11; suggests luodciate 
measures; his plan is thvvavLCd by the court, 14, ii ; 
agrees at the solicitation of king and queen not to 
resign, 16, U; is dUmissed, 20; Ills bust carried 
through Paris, id. ii; returns to Paris; his influoiice 
declines, 27 ; hia report on the desperate state of 
the finances, 31, ii; submits a new sebemo of 
finance, 36, ii ; opposes the second issue of assignats; 
resigns and leaves France, 5(1, ii 

Noorwinden. battle of, 235, 236 

Nelson takes the “Modesto” frigate at Genoa, 670; 
defeats tho French fleet at Aboukir, 793, 794; hia 
influence at the court of Naples, 804, ii 

Netherlands, second campaign into; scheme of the 
Sfirne, 222, ii; 223; ahandoneil by the allies, 460, ii; 461 
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■^cnu'i'l.inds, Austrian, DuuiourIc'7.’a campaign in^ 228, 

Nouf-biiaacli proposed to be delivered up, 80 
Nourduitol, li'iaucois dc, lofiiBca the ollico of minister 
of justice, 1G8, li 

Newspapers, none in Paris at tlic beginning of the 
U‘vi)lution, 18, ii • of the sovcral parties after tlicacces- 
aion of the directory enumornted,^^, it; licentiousness 
of, G81; the propiioLora and editors of forty-two 
banished, 751, li; oxtromo violence of; measures 
taken to rcstriLin it \ oleven editors of newspapers ar- 
rested, 8‘t2, 848 

New-yoai’s day, ceremony of, aboUslicd, 82, it 
Nice, taken by Anaelme,^ 171 • ceded to France, 

_G52, ii 

Nicholas, general, falls into tho bands of the L 3 'orc 8 G, 
d'lS 

Niniegucn, siege and capture of, 510 
NUncs, massacres of the patriots at, 564 
Ninon fnrce<{ to sign an order for the release of the 
patriots at Toulon, 660 

Nivierc resigns the mayoraltv of Lyons, and is re- 
elected, 251, ii 

Nivosc, meaning of the term in the revolutionai 7 
calendar, 670, n, 

Noaillea, viicoimt, proposes the abolition of feudal 
rights, 20, ii; opposed to tlie court, 6B, ii; resigns, 
j and retracts his resignation, 88 
Nobility, conduct of, in the states general, 11; com- 
nioncament of their inisfoi times, 12, «; 16; protest 
against lh<5 pyocccdirigs of the national assembly, 16; 
desert the assembly, 19, ii 

Nobles, emigration of, to Turin, 42; law relating to 
tliose who w’erc formerly, 756, ii 
Nootkii sound, English elupa seized in, by the Simniarda, 
61, h 

Nonconformist clergy expelled, 61 ; perform service at 
llio church of Theatina, id. ii 
Non-juring priests, their agitation, 70, U; murder of 
them, i‘L4 

Non-juroig, second bill against, 79 
Normandy, its attacliincnt to the king, 262; meetings 
and maurrectloTicii'y armies In, 280, ii ; central com- 
inittoo of resistance to oppression formed at, 282; 
returns to Us allegiance to the convention, 294, ii 
North, army of the, sae Military Affairs J 

Notables, assembly of, proposed ; convoked, 3; tliscus- 
Bions of, :i. ii ; dcclaro tlioraselves incompetent to 
consent to ’taxes, 4; convoked at 'Vcrsajlles, 6, ii; 
new assembly of, convoked, id. t/;. ; declaration against 
the mode of voting in the states general, 7 ' 

Notre Dame, procession to, before the opening of the 
states general, 10; celebration of tiie election of 
Bdlh', Lafayette, &c. at, 24, ii; converted into 
the Temple of Reason, 378, ii 
No\d, battlo of, 039 

Novimontiers seized on by Cliarcttcj 265 


Oath of civisTn taken, Bl,ii; taken by the asscmhlv, 
47 ; directed to be, and taken by thccicrgy, G0,li ; Gl; 
ordered to be again taken by them, 78, ii 
- — of hatred to royalty enjoined and taken, 614 
Ochs, liis observations on the connexion between 
•France and Switzerland, 639 *. bends the revolution 
at Bale, 775 ; appointed a diioptor of the Helvetic 
repuhlic, 799, ii ; October 4th, 5th, and Gth, 1789, 
events of, 30, ‘fO 

Oddon, meeting of electors at the, and acts of the see- 
tiuiiists iiumediatcly before the insurrection 13th 
Vcnd6miah'c, 586 
Offices, sale of, abolished, 30 

0‘Hara, commander of tlie garrison of Toulon, sur^ 
priseA, wounded, and taken piisonor, 385, ii 
“ Old Cordelier,” the newspaper of Camille Desmoulins, 
its attacks on the ultra'i'CvolntioTiists, extracts fium, 
397—401 ; further extracts, 407, ii ; 408 


Old Cordelicis roiitiiiuo to inetit at tliu Ev5cli6, 4110 
Old men, liibune for, in the G'cniplo of Koason, 373, ii 
Oneillo sacked by Trugiiot, 171, ii 
Orange, mime of, his mcaBurcs conreitcd with the other 
geiicralfi,284 ; commands tlm nulclj helbio Duiikiik, 
331; commands the allied ainiy at I'Mcnrus, 4(59; 
aiiiiounccs to the states general lliiiL ho ran do no 
moie for the country against the hrenth, 513, it 
“Oratcur dii Peuplc,” tlio ncwspniior edited hv Fj^ron 
496, ii J" » 

Orators of the Palais Royal, 18, ii 
Oriani, his interview with B[m(i])arte, 641, ii 
Orleans b(ittnliona, constituted and sent to La Vendee, 
288 ; retreat at Sanmiir, 289 

duko of, interfiles at tlio Sdanco Royalc; is 

hanislicd to Villors-Cotteiels ; solicits the good offices 
of the queen, 4, ii ; considered leader of the popular 
party, 9; accused of instigating the fire at Rcvcillon’s 
factory; his diaractcr, 9, ii ; supports a motion fora 
decree against the da7's Hat, 16, ii ; Ins gup[)oscfl con- 
nivance in the excesses in the Palais Royal, 18, ii; 
his Lust canied through Paris, 20, ii ; goes to Eng- 
land, 42, ii; returns from London, 56; his popu- 
larity, 67 ; supposed to instigate tlie attacks on Vin- 
cennes, 62, ii; insulted by tho courtiers, 83; cha- 
racter nsBumed by him and his party, id. ii; assumes 
the nuino of Egalitd, and is elected to tho canvention, 
159,11; his situation with regard to all parties, 204, 
ii; motion fur his banishment, 206; the same 
adjourned, 1(7. ; votes for the death oflljo Idnp, 212, 
ii; Dunuiunoz suspected of an intention to place hnn 
on tho throne, 237, ii ; the arrest of, and of all liis 
family, decreed, 242, il ; lii.s sons go to the Austvhins 
with Dumourirz, 243; his clovatloii to tho throne 
again suspected, 284; ordered Lo bo bronaht ft'om 
Mai’scilles to Paris to bo tried before the rovohuioini ry 
tribunal, 326 ; confined in the Condergerio, 369 ; 
tried, condemned, and cxocnlod, 3C6 

prisoners at, sent to Versailles and murdered, 168 

Ostend, faiiuro of tho Erglfsh in an attack on, 604 
Ottolmi, Ills efforts against tho French in Venice, 702 ; 
his endeavours to atop the rovoliitinmiry inovoinculs 
at Bergamo and otlicr cities, 706, ii 
Dual, deplorable state of th(| emigrant lioops at, 600 
Oiulinot, his services at Zurich, 864 
Ourtiio, battle of the, 489, ii ; 400 


p.-iclift appointed minister of war, his charnctor and I 
habits of business, 181, ii; hia liypncriLical inaimge- ! 
nicnt as to supplies to tho army, 187; his cliaractor ' 
istics and opinions at the time of tho king’s tiial, 190 
ii; dismissed for incapacity, 217 ; nominated ma^'or 
of Palis, 224, ii ; siimmoncd to tho bar of tlic conven- 
tion, 227 ; refuses to receive tbe depulatioii of tlie 
Cordeliers and four nations, 232, ii ; summoned to 
the bar of the convention, 233 ; presented with lists 
of BUBpected persons, 2()T ; his epcooli on tiic subject I 
of Heberfs release, 265; his indolence in his nnmi- | 
cipal duties, 299; issues an address to hia Ibllow- 
citizens on tho excesses of the population and Its 
ronsc(juences, 311, ii ; his evidence against tho Giron- 
dists, 362, ii ; his fear of every party, 404; meeting | 
at his house; quarrel between Legendro and Vin- ' 
cent, 404. ii ; be is reported to bo intended as 
chief Judge of the new government, 406; his accusa- 
tion referred to the committee of general safety, 5*26' ; 
Ins arrest deneed, 657, ii; sent before the military 
commisBion, 6GQ i he is liberated, 681 
Paine, Thomas, author of “ Diichatelet’a address to the 
French nation,” 70, ii ; member of tlio committee of 
tho convention to form n conRtitution, 168, ii 
Pnlais Royal, gardens of, meetings of electors and of 
politicians held there, 18, ii; imitation at, 19; oul- 
hrciik at, on the dismissal of Necker. 20, li ; denia- 
goguee of, 34 
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Prtlmft-Nova taken poasoHRion of ky Bonaparte, 7Q‘t 
Pmiifl, 19; niunibor of tho coinmittoo of enwcillanco, 
142, ii ; elcotod to iho (’oiwcnlion, 159, ii* ropola the 
iittacka of llobospiorro, 4G4, ii 
Piiiitbeon, insoription on the, G4, ii 

— club, 75, n. 

— — Gucicty of, closed by order of tbo directory, G1.5, ii 
Papal govcriiiuont doBti'oycd, and tlio pope foiced to 
abdicate, 773 

Paper money or asBigimta iaanod, 53, ii ; injurious effects 
of, 310, ii ; groat arcumulation of, at ibc cud of tbo 
roign of terror, 401, ii>; tbo rapidity of the fall in v.aluo 
of, and obfierviitions thereupon, 551 ; discontinued, 

; 640-050 

Paques Veroiiaisca, 713, ii ; 714 

Paris, arclibisbop of, ciiUa on the king to defend the 
I rights of the clergy, 14 ' 

I -I- Journal, 109, ii, «. 

— Juigne, archbishop of, joins the national assembly, i 

16, n I 

PMa, Ilia assassination of Lepellcticr, 215, il 
Parliament, meaning of tlio term, 4, n.\ debates in, on | 
the riniincca, 3, ii ; declarca itself iiicompctonl to con- I 
sent to taxes: banished to Troyes, 4; sits tlicro; 
recalled ; royal sitting of; passes an act against '‘Ict- 
troa do cachet;” it is annulled by tlio king and re- i 
passed, id. ii ; dcrlniution of ; edicts for rcstininiiig 
its jurisdiction, 5; the same registered, fd. ii 
— - — of lihciniB opposes the edicts of Lanioignon, 
5, ii 

Purlitunents, ])o\vcrs and duticB of, 1, ii 
— T-piovineiiihjoin the clergy against the assembly, 46, ii 
Parma, stale of, in 1796, 630, ii 

— dulco of, olTois Bonapaito a inllUon as a ransom 
for tho jiinturo of Hi. Jemmo, 632 

Pni'lliotiopcan ropuhlio created, 601) 

PaSHOi'lano, tho treaty <if Oainpo-Pormlo signed at, 
762 

Pastovot, hia apench on Lbc public danger, 100, U; ro« 
conoilod lo Oondoi’cet, 112 
Patriotic fiociotioa hold by tbo sections, 26C, ii 
Palvioifl, tUcj ohl revoluuonlata, onpoiicuts of tbo TUcr- 
midoriana, atisiiino tlio tUlo or, 604, 505; tholr con- 
duct and])i’ococdiiigfl boforo the ovonts of 12th Ger- 
minal, Year III,, 527^ 520; tbo name assumed by 
tho old vcvoliilionista after Uio reign of terror, and 
particularly after tho ovouta of 12tli Germinal, Year 
III., 627, li ; their eonduot preceding tho maurrcction 
of 12th Germinal, Year HI., 526, 529; their conspi- 
racy of 12th Germinal, Year III., 632 — 536; seven 
deputies arrcfitod and sent to Ham, 634, ii; attempt 
tho rescue of Dairore and liia fellow pidaonors, 534, 
ii; 535 ; decrco that they shall bo disarmed, 535, ii; 
theirincreaacd oxaspeiation against tho Thermidorians 
after the 12tli Germinal, 540; now conspiracy of Isk 
Floreal, Year Ifl., 649 ; maasacro of the, in tho 
prisons of Lyons, id. ii ; insurrection of, of Ist 
jPrairial, Year III., and irruption of tho mob into tbo 
hall of tho convention, and murder of ono of tho 
representatives ; and ovonts of tliat and tho succeoding 
days, 653, ii; 6.58; second attempt; they aro be- 
sieged in the faubourg Saint-Antoino and disarmed, 
55§, ii; 559; create coramotiona at Toulon and^ Mar- 
seilles, 559, ii ; 560; rescue the murderer of Peraud, 
559; finally overthrown and diaarnied, tc?. U; their 
trial directed to take place before tho tribunals of tho 
departments, 501, ii; their influence under the di- 
rectorial government. 597 ; form tliemsclvcB into a 
club and meet at the Pantheon, 605, ii; form a 
secret directory of public welfare, 619; their designs 
against the government, 660, ii; their attack on the 
camp at Gronolle, 651 ; meet at the Old Ride, 841; 
thoii* power in tbo councila and tho directory, 842; 
are driven thence, id, ii ; re-asscinhle in the rue du 
J3ac ; the meetings there proliihifccd, 043^^ 

Paul, emperor of Russia, accession of, 698, ii 
Paulus, Peter, elected president of the states of l^ol- 
land, 514, ii 


Pavin, a rovoU at, against tlio French; the saiuo bu[)- 
preSRod; tho city given up to pillage, 636 
Pttyan endeavours to relcaBo Robcfipicrrc, 469; reads 
tho (lucteo of outlawry against RobcspieiTo and his 
confederates, 471 ; he is arreated, 471, ii 
Pttj^sdoVaud constitutes itself tho Lomanlo republic, 
775, u ^ ’ 

Peace, proliminarics of, wUli Aiistiia, 709 ; negotiations 
for, with tlio emperor at Mnutcbcllo, 739; between 
Austria and France, tlio treaty of Campo-Formio, 
761, 762; with Holland, terms of tho tieaty, 537, ii ; 
538; with La Vendee, 641^ notice of tho alleged 
secret article in, 644, ii ; with Naples nnd Genoa, 
670; with Piodinont, G52, ii; with Prussia; its con- 
ditions, 638; with Romo, 701; with tho king of 
Sardinia, 628, ii ; with Spain, conditions of the same, 
578, h ; with Tuscany ; its tenns, 539 

prince of tho, appointed minister of Spain, 210, ii 

and war, power of making, debated, 52 ; con- 
ferred on the king and assembly conjointly, 63 
Pelletier de St. Fargeau apprehended, 620 
Pensions obtained without services aboliabed, 30 
Peutliievro captured by Puisayc, 571, ii ; attacked and 
carried by assault, 575, ii; 676 
Percbe tho principal station of the Choiiatis, 438 
Pdro Ducheno, edited by Hdbert, 359, ii ; tho assumed 
name of Hubert, 263 

Povoyvft, Jacobin envoy toDuTnouricz, 240 ; denounced 
as a modoratist ; sonio account of bim, 375, ii ; 376 ; 
expelled tho Jacobin club, 377, ii ; tried and exo* 
cuted, 412 

Pdrigiioii (lofoats tho Spaniards at Snlccs, 334; wounded 
and taken prisoner at Novi, 840, ii 
Perpignan, rovoiscs of tho Fnuicli army near, 287 ; do- 
fout of tlio rcpublicaiiH at, 333, n; 334 
Pcrr6o, his eorviocs in Egypt, 788, ii 
Porsoiml (UstinrtioTia abolislicd, 30 
Portm, forest of. tho resort of tbo Cbouans, 493 
Pescirim solzoil by Bcauliou, 637, iii evacuated by ' 
him, GS8 

Potiol, minister of war, his ability; his devotion to 
Oamot, 692, ii ; dismissed, 734, il 
P6lion deputed to bring tho king back to Paris, GO; in 
favour of a ropublic, 70; is appointed mavor of 
Paris, 76: surnamed “Virtue Iretion,” 99, li; his 
opinions of tbo court, id, t6. ; 100 ; his interview with 
tbo king after tbo inBUiTcction of 20th Juno, 104, ii; 
suflponded, 112; his intcrcourso with tho inaumc- 
tinnal committee, 115, ii; his endeavours to stop 
insniToction, 120, ii ; 121 ; demands the dethronc- 
mont of the king, 123, ii; joins the attack on the 
Tuileries, 127, ii ; is placed under guard, 131 • styled 
“Father of the people,” 133; charged with the safe 
custody of tho royal family, 135, ii; endeavonra to 
stop the September murders, 148; elected lo tho 
convention, 169; his character, 161; head of the 
Girondists in the convention, id. ; made president, 
162; appointed one of the committee to form a con- 
stitution, 169; elected mayor of Paris by a large 
majority, but declines the offleo, 176 ; his moderation 
on the nroposal for immediate condemnatieu of the 
king williout trial, 200, ii ; ho is warned of danger by 
Louvet, 232, ii ; dom.auds measures to repress tho 
calumnies in tho petitions to tho convention, 245, ii; 
246; being one of the proscribed Girondists, wanders ' 
through Normandy and Brittany, 292 
Petition to the Cordeliers demanding a constitutional 
ministry, 33B 

Petitions, variety of, presonfed to the assembly, 105, ii 
Petit Jean employed by Dumourjoz, 186, ii 
Pevron, accusation against, 303, ii 
Peyasard arrested in the convention, 557, ii; decree ot 
accusation against, 659 ; sentenced to tranaportation, 561 
PeTJiTo, sent deputy to Bonaparte from the Venetian 
government, 706, ii 
Pfiiilcndorf, battle of, 814 
Philanthropists, oocietv of, formed, 694 
Pliilippcaii, his speech on the proposed trial of tco 
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200 ; ItU attack on tlie ultra-revolntionists, 
30(5; hia liamphlct, and conaoquciicca rcsuUmg from 
it, 390 ; Binnmoncd bofoi’O tho Jacobina ; dcfcndfl hia 
pamphlot, and defies Ilebevt, id, ii ; arveated, and aent 
to the Lu^iicrn.boiu'g’, 415, ii: tried and exucutod, 417 
—420 

Piavo, nnaango of^ Bonaparto rewards the bravery of a 
feiiialo suLtler, 703 

Picbogru appointed commander of tbo anny of tho 
North, 431, ii; his plan of attack on the allies in 
tho Netherlands, 4G0; crosses the ice, and takes Bom- 
melj 511, ii; enters Amsterdam, S13, ii; his great 
repiituLion after the compost of Holland, 614; sends 
artillevy and cavalry to capture tho Dutch shijjs frozen 
I in on the Toxd, 513, ii; 614; appointed commander 
of the armed force, while Pavia, in a state of siege, pre- 
I vcuta tho rescue of Barr^ro ; bis flattering reception 
^ tbo convention, 534, ii; 636; attempt by tho 
Englhh and emigrants to seduce lum from tho repub- 
lic inteiTupted, 5G5, ii; 566; his communications 
with the prince do Conde, id. ii; passes the Rhine; 
siimmoiia Manhcim, which aurrciulcra, 579, U; obser- 
vation on hia perfidy or incapacity on tho Rhino 
after entering Manhcim, 591 ; is succeeded by Moreau 
in Ilia military command; refuses tho embassy to 
Sweden, 621, ii; corrcspoiula with tho prince do 
Conde, 694; lie resigns hia couimand m order to 
favour tho loyalists, id. iij; 695 ; still intrigues with 
England; edocted deputy, 721 ; hia further intrigueB ; 
jivoinisca made to him, 723 ; bia treason discovered by 
JioimparLo,72B, ii; 729; his report on tho rc-organiza- ^ 
tion of the national guard, 7o6j ii; debates on it, id, 
»6. ; 737; arrested and sent to tho Tciunlo, 749, ii; , 
7v50; banished, 751, ii 

Pictures tahcri in Belgium scut to tho Museuui, 519; 
taken by nonaparto as imrt of a tribute from Parma, 
632 ; form partof tho trilmto from the duke of Modcim, 
634, ii; tho sariio from tho popo, 641, ii 
Piedmont submits to Boiianarto, 629 ; pcaco with, 662, 
ii ; abdicated in favour oi Franco, OOu 
Piedmontese, their attempted aid to the Lyoncao, 346; 

Lheir army under Colli in 1796, 625, li 
Pignatelli, priiico, remains as viceroy of Naples after 
the flight of tho court, 007 
Pilnltz, declaration of, 69 
Pinol tiled, condemned, and executed, 503, ii 
Pinot, the elder, arrested in tbo convention, 557, ii ; 

decree of accusation against, 659 
Piorey, hia arrest decreed, 601, ii 
Pirmasens, defeat of Llie republican army at, 333 
Pitt, Mr., Mirabcau’s opinion of his policy, 64; his de- 
sign to advance England, 213; digression on hia 
policy with regard to the revolution, id. ii; his in- 
nuonco with the powers of Europe against France, 
219; demands a secret envoy from Paris, id.; his 
compkints against Franco discussed, id. ii; relation ' 
to tho canvontion of a plot ascribed to him, to arm 
one part of tho people against tho other, 260 ; sup- 
posed to }iaro originatdda foreign combination against | 
France, 3*25 ; Proli and otheve denounced tnodera- 
tista said to be spies of, 375, ii; his attempts to 
crush France ; his policy defended, 429; hisinjustice 
to augment his resources, and to aggravate the calami- 
tiea of France, 430 ; charged by Barrere and Couthon 
as the instigator of Ladmiral, 433; his unpopularity 
wifcli tho Frencli princes and the royalists; ho is 
styled “ tho perfidious Englishman,'' 494 ; his welcome 
reception of Piiisayc, 542, ii; his policy tending to 
carrying on what bo termed “ a just and necessary 
war,” 545, 546 ; answer of the English opposition to Ms 
policy, 546, 517; promises negotiation with Franco 
when the government becomes settled, 611; attacked 
by tho mbb ; liis attempt to justify tho Quiberoii ex- 
pedition ; his policy in con tinning tho war considered, 
id.; his overtures to Barthekniy; his policy and 
motives in the sacno, 620, ii ; his unpopularity on ac- 
count of tho war, 652, h; hia Bchemea in regard to 
France, 667, ii*, 668; ho opens a negotiation with the 


directory, 668, ii; hia alarm ut tho condition of Kiig- I 
land in 1797, 720 

Place do la llovolution, Its name changod to that of 
Place do k Cnncordo, 593 
Placentia, passago of llio Po at, 632, ii 
“Plain,” party of tho, in the convciUton ; its constitution 
and fllrength, 167, h; its lecopLion of Duinmiiic/, 
172, ii 

Plays auapendod by order of the conunnne, but order re- 
voked by tho executive emnicil, 211, li 
PI6viIlo IcPcIcy appointed mmiatcr of Tiiaiino, 734, ii 
Pliiviosc, meaning of tho term in tho revolutionary ca- 
lendar, 370, rt- 
Po, passage of, 632, ii 

Poignard, consniiacy of the Chevaliers tUi, 62, ii; 119 
“Police legion” organized by Bonaparte, Ij 04, ii ; le- 
gion disbanded and converted into a diagoon re- 
giment, 661 ; attempt of the piitiloLs to Bcduco them, 
id. ii 

regulations of Sieves; law rckling to, debated 

and pa^cd, 529^ 530 

special ministry of, appointed, 616 

Polignac, ducbcBS de, 22 

*, duke de, agent of tho French princes at Vienna, 

494 ^ I 

family quits Fiance, 24, ii ! 

Political discussions held in the gaidens of the Palais i 
Royal, 18, ii ^ j 

aociclics vc-catablishcd, 751, ii j 

Politicians, their avcvbion to tlui iiowdacobins, 842 
Iklitirs, stale of, in 1790, 50, 51 
Pons, (of Verdun,) ono of the five cominissloncrs for 
preserving tho revolution in its tiansUion to llioninv 
govcinmout, 592, ii 

Popo, the, dissents from tho civil consLitiUinn of the 
clergy, 60, ii; his peaceful hiloiUionB, 539, ii; Ins 
invotoracy against Franco ; fivciu'lics a cvusiido against 
hor, 630; sends tho diiko d'i\7.arii to negotiate with 
Boimparto, 641, ii; calk buck the first instalment 
of bis ti'ibuto; sends a legate to Fcvraia and liologna, 
654, il; refuses to vceaU Ins paaloial leltois against 
France, 667, ii ; relying on .dnstrian asBistanco, refubosi 
to pay tho sum )io had promked to pay Bonaparte, 
604; his trepidation at the approach of the Freni b, 
700; prepares to (|irit Rome; enters into tbo treaty 
of Tolcntino, id. ii ; 701 ; forced abdication of, 
773 

Popular party, state of, in 1792, .08, il 

• -societies prohibited, 582, ii ; limited to sixty 

nicinbcrs, G15, ii ; 616 

■ and republican commission of the public wel- 

fare for Ihoilhoncand Loiro esUblishetl at Lyons, , 
283, il I 

Portalis banished, 751, U 
Porte, the, declares war against France, 795 
Port Libre, tho Bovonty-thieo proscribed deputies at; 

case taken into consideration, 603, ii 
Portugal abandons the alliance of England, and joins in 
a treaty with Franco, 741, ii 
Powder mills at Grenellc blown up, 405, ii 
Prairial, meaning of tho term in tho revolutionary ca- 
lendar, 370, «. ; law of the 22nd, re-organising the 
revolutionary tribunal; debates tlioroupun, 448, 449; 
cxti*emo terror in Fiance in consequence of its enact- 
ment, 450, ii ; 451 ; repeal of the snme, 474, ii ; 476 ; 
insurrection ofthe patrioU, and irruption of the mob 
into the hall of the convention, and murder of one of 
tho representatives, and events of that and the suc- 
ceeding days, 553, ii ; 558 ; second attempt at insiir- . 
rcction by the patriots after tho Jst Prairial; they 
are besieged in the faubourg Saint- Antoine, and 
eventually disarmed, 558,559; ovenlB immediately 
preceding tho 30th, *’832, 833 ; revolution of that day, 
by whicu two members of the directory are displaced, 
and a new directory is appointed, C33, GS4 
Preev secretly devoted to royally, 294, ii; wishes to 
hoiat the white flag at Lyons during tlio siege, 34C; 
quits Lyons by tho faubourg of Yaise witli two thou- 
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Hniiil inlinliiliiiUH, IU7, ii; Uii-y au' puiMU'tl, ami only 
nil^lily aiiivo at Llio llclvotic ti'niiary, .‘MB 
Pvts’v, NT, <U\ \>vu'uuliu\Kn\ Vls^;\UH^ <5011, ii 

wniiicii, tvilmno for, m lIio ' rciiiolo of Rcaaon 

:i7;s, ii 

Pif'-s, libfrly of tin*, propo'-od in (lio convontion, 47.0, 
ii; liwdoin of, oHliihlisliod, ii; lirumiouancsB 
of, i»Bl ; Miuli'v iho s^upcvinVondonronf tho »li- 

m'loiy, /T)!, ii ; invspoiisibly froo, BB7, ii 5 extromo 
viiiUmro of; ineiihiiiva takoii to voslrain it; clovon 

lU'W^papor ccHtois iinrstc'd, IM‘2, 013 

rride’h I’lii'L'i', (iiiadot’a liiHlnncal paralUd of, 259, ii 
twi'ntY-l'owi- innrdi'vrd in tbo convt of tko 
i ; ino wunvimi? in tkcuditmt/i of 

(lie Oai'imditOH, id. ii; niiiuly dnnvncd by Carrier at 
Nantes, 453, ii ; return of many to thefrontierg; tlicir 
proeecdingR, 510, ii; ictnvn ul’mauy to Franco; their 
cordial rceeplion,7-3 

eonstitiiLioiial and refractory, meaning of tho 

terms, 371 

inavi’icd, the convention refusca to puss laws re- 
lating to, 371 

Pricuv, of Cdto d'Or, dontninccil, 500, n 

of la iMarno, orders tlio arresL of admiral Mo- 

ravd do Gales, 433; arrested in the conveution, 557, 
il; decree of iio(uiSf!itioii against, 55f) 

Primai'y aHHenihllea, ronimissarios from, arrive in Paris 
to aiicopt th« rmistiLution of 17.93, 314; fraternal meal- 
ing with, by the e<mventioii, 31.5; imocpt the (lirocto- 
vial eonS'titwtiou <d’ iho Year U f 5tt*2, u ; 5H3 
rrisous lor sitHjH'eled penuma, hovoiuI houses hired as, 
350 

(in’ai'iw, (/eweWfidffifi of the aoonca in, mid rc- 

iniu'ks on the emiiu'iit prr^nriH roii(inod therein ; and 
areenni of the vlivevsienH ui' tho pviaoum as Velutcd hy 
Kiouire, 359 ; nowdt'd iitaloof, in 17.04, 441, ii; 
ri'jiiicingn in, ul the end of Llio reign of U‘m>r, 470, ii; 
and lit (he di'ivlh of Unlieapierro, 472; crowded slato of, 
with rnvoliilhuii'jlfl'or patriot jn'Isonors, 5(13; ihrown 
open al theehiwo of the Hossion of tho natUmal cim- 
veiUion, 5.0J1, li 

Piisoiiers, demundw foi* UuMr liberation aflor tho end 
of the reign of Lovior; imiuonao muabors sot free, 
475 

PriviU'giifl, oi>i)vcBBWQiioaBor, on Lhojiooplohofovo thoic- 
volution, ll 

- - — of eitiiis and provinces annnlled, 30 
“ Proodg verbal,” mode of signataro of tlio iiers 6tat to, 
objcielcd to liy Llio nobility, 12, it 
Prociumation of tlio Vondonns, 233, li ; 290 
Procoiigula sent from the executive council to Belgium; 

tliciv violouce and extortion, 221, ii; 222 
Proli or Proly, Jacobin envoy of Dumouricr, 240 ; dc- 
nounned as a moilcratiat ; account of him, 375, ii ; 
373; hois expelled tho Jacobin club, 377,11; tned 
and executed, 412 

I’roscrvbed depulvos, tho soventy-three released, 508 
Proscriptions at Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, 357; 
removed, 503 

Protestants’ collision with the Catholics, 50 
Provence, count de, proclaimed by tlio Vendcans regent 
during tho minority of Louis XYII., 2G8,ii 
Provera at Millosirno surrenders to Augcieaii, G27 ; lays 
down liis arms, 687, and id. ii 
Provinces, privileges of, annulled, 30 
Provisional coimnittco established in lieu of tho revolu- 
tionary tribunal, 473, ii 

consulate ostablislicd, 868 

Provisions, scarcity of, and debates Lhcroon, 197j ii ; and 
dearness of, in 1793, 224, ii; tumultuous petitions in 
conHoqiionco, 225 

Prussia, its lukowarmnesa in its opposition to Franco, 
1794, 430, ii ; rcfiiscB to acknowledge tho rcgoncy 
of Mousiour, 494; sues for peace, 6l5, ii; treaty 
of peace with; its conditions, 636; its declaration 
of motives for tbo peace with France, 538, ii; ambas- 
sador from, arrives in Paris, 547, ii; policy of, re- 
garding Franco in 1797, 698 
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Pi’usfajn, I'Vrdrrii'k William, king of, Ids nohcT, 50, ii* 
hoatlatka Met/., 285 

Pruasmns, vumoureil approach of, 167; alarm of tho 
puhlie lU, 108; Jjoiurwy, 139, ii ; tnho Orand 
l’i'ihJ.53; retreat, l.'iG; drivcMi back beyond thefron- 
liora by the republicans, 384 
- — - and Austrians hcBicgc and capture Mentz, 306, 307 
Public aftfeiy, reiUrnl connnitteo of, 245 

wolfiire, coimnittec of, cstablissheel ; its numbers, 

imwerg, duties, ^jc,, 211, 245: sec (JoinmiLtcc of Pub- 
lic AYolfiirc 

wovaliip, expenses of, jivovided for, 31 

Puisnye, a royalist in disgnisc.;>282, ii ; secret leader of 
lliG Clionam; acciumtof liun, ami In's plans m Givoiir 
of the royal family, 493, ii ; repairs to England 
to confer with tho emigrants and French princes, 
516, ii; his fin ther proceedings in. Fnigland, 542, il; 
his Bchcmcs and intngnea in London fur the royalisls' 
568; directs tho Quibci'Oii expedition, td, ii; 569| 
.570; dilFcrcnce between him and d’PIervilly in tl?e 
Qiiibcrnn cxjicdition, 570 .572; captures Pcnthicvie, 
571, ii ; his por.severance at the expedition, 673, ii ; 
his attack on tSaint-Barbe, and defeat by the repnb- 
licana, 574, ii; .575; leaves Quiborori, and goes on 
board ship to savu \m correspniidcnco, .576 ; bitter and 
unjust acciisationa against, by tho C'liouana and emi- 
grants, 577, ii; 578; attacks on liiin for thofaihiio 
of tho Quiberon expedition by the royalists, and par- 
ticularly by M. do Sombvcuil, .57*7, U; 678, ii; 
returns to Brittany to propiive for further liostilities, 
59.0 ; cpnccalcil jji Brittany, 093, ii 
Puyaogur, M. <le, ropoilcd disiuissal of, 20, ii 
Py»‘«»iida, battle of tlio, 789, 790 
Pyrenees, oCGupation of, by tho French, 434 

Q. 

<^uftdvupl« ivUuvTwo, ftchemo of, G51, ii; C52 
QualUicatiuii for citiv.onsliip, 45 
Quafldanovicli defeated at Sale and Louato, 655, il; 656 
Quatveinniro, Quincy, banished, 751, ii 
Quosnoy invested by mul surrendovc*! to the iwiuco 
of Coburg, 332, ii ; rocaptuyed, 460, U ; surrender 
of,48«,u 

QuijUncau surrcndorsThouais to tho Vendeans, 255, ii 
Quiberon expedition, 569, 570; caitses that led to the 
disastrous termination of ilio expedition, 577,678; 
mcvcilcBs mode of disposing of tho prisonera, and jua- 
lincation of tliis revolutionary policy, 578, 579; 
prisoners taken at, shot, 570, ii ; debates on tho cx- 
poditiun in the English Parliament, 611 
Quievrain, battle of, 90 

Quinettc sent to arrest DumouTic*, 241; he ia made 
prisoner, 242; on his return from captivity in 
Austria takes Ida seat, 614, ii 
Quinze-Vingts, the Jacobins join tho^ society of, after 
their hall is closed, 608; the society closed, 521; 
dia&olvod, 527 

Qiiirini, M., his intrigues in favour of Venice, 719 

E. 

Riibjnit, wc St, Etienne 

llaffbt, commandant of the national guard, rescues the 
convention Ist Praiiial, Year UL, 557 
UafTron proposes the trial of Lobon and David, 608, ii ; 
proposes the reduction of assignats to the rata of ex- 
cbairgo, 552 

Eatnbaud secretly tlovoted to royalty, 294, ii 
Rainbaut killed at St. Jean d’Acre, 848, ii 
Eamol, one of the committee of public welfare, 298, ii ; 
his character, abilities, and unpopularity, 692, ii ; dc- 
tiouucea tho royalist agents, 695, ii; arrested, 749, ii ; i 
baiiishod, 751, li ; retires from the ministry of finance, 
836 

Ramond, 101, ii 

Ikimpon, colonel, his br.avc defence of tho redoubt of 
Montelegino, 626 

Raninat, commissioner to the Helvetic republic, 799 ; 

^ 3 Q 2 
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hia pvocQodiitgs, 709, li ; luaexccutioua hiS\vlL7.crlaml, 

»22 

Lattlo of, 044, ii; troatv of Coinpo-For»iio I'a- 
tificil at, 7f>4 ; oongi'csa at, 76«^, 770 ; fiirthev progiobs 
of tho ucjToti.itiona at, 701, ii; 797, ii ; 790 ; asaasaina- 
tiun oFtho Kroiioh plcnipotcnLiariGS at, 019 
Rations, riots in consequence of only Imlf raLione being 
served out, 531 ; sy.stcjn of, nbolisljcd, 612, ii 
Re-actiornsts, masaacrca by, in tbo prisons of Iiyons, 
549, ii 

Reason, festival of, 373, li ; 374 ; goddcaa of, lierappcai*- 
anco at tlio festival of Reason, 373, ii ; temple of, tlie 
churcli of Notre Dain^ convc'rtecl into the, *5.; 
worship of, preaclicd by Anacharaia Clootz, 372; 
worship of, by tlio sections and cormmmea of Parib ; 
substituted for Chi'istiaiiity, 373 ; norsbip of, abo- 
lished, 379, ii 

Rcbecqui, liia character, 160, ii; accuses Robespierre in 
the convention, 164; joins in the accusation against 
him, 176 

Rebellion ofL 3 ’ons and Marseilles agiiinst the conven- 
tion, 309, il; see Insurrection 
Recruiting opposed in La Vendee, 253, 254 
Reciiiita feasted in the corn market, 230, ii 
Rod Book, publication of, 54 

cap of iho Jacobins, the emblem of liberty, 36 

Refraelory priosta, meaning of the term, 371 
Regency, motion on, by Mu'ivbcaii, 35, ii, 36 
Regonorau'on, tbo fountain of, 3i6‘, ii 
Reggio, Btato of, in 1796, 630, li 
Ri'^/raiers, iJiCir pracccdbigs, 562 
Reichcnbach, peace of, 51, ii 
Reign of terror, 44B — 470 

Reinlianl, appointed minlstcrof foreign afTtilrs, 836 
Roinniasanue, moaning of the term, 405, ii, » 

Religion declared by llio cloigy to boattaclccd by tho re- 
volution, 43; tho assembly dcclarca that they do not 
intend to abolish, 190, ii ; 199 ; alteration of, 371 ; all 
outward signs of, in conmtorios, abolinhcd, 371, ii ; 372; 
that of Clirifitiaiiity ahiured by tlio communes and 
sections of Paris, and that of Reason adopted, 373; 
jRobeapioiTO alludes to the noccasiiy of one, 377; the 
obaurvanccs of, revived, 620 ; laws passed in favuuiMif 
kho worship of, 649, ii ; of the Catholics recognised, 
and tlioiv churuhes I’OSLorcd to them, 561, ii; debates 
on, and on religious and funeral ceremonies, after the 
elections of the Year V., 724, 725 
Religious disturbances, 78, ii 

toleration recogniBcd, 520 ; eatablisbod, 502, ii 

Renard, Baptiste, bia conduct at Jemmapes, 183 

— , B., presented to tho aasemldy, and receives a 

civic crown, 133, ii 

Renault, Cecila, her suspicions, endeavours to obtain an 
interview with Robespiorre, 443, ii 
Ronchen, defeat of the Austrians on tho, 644, ii 
Rennes, plot at, 238, ii 

Rents required to l)o paid in kind, to moot tho wnts of 
the levy en viasse, 319, ii 

Representatives, coumiibsion of, its injurious meddling 
with tho army, 293 

Republic, first notion of, suggested by the Icing’s flight, 
68, ii; notion of, gains ground, 7^); and a new ciu 
established, 163; opinions of 9t. Just on, 195; third 
federation of tlie, 316, 317 
Republican ora, its cominoncemeiit, 163 

society in Paris, its simplicity, 173 

union formed by tbe sections, 2G8; its declara- 
tion of insiuTectiou, id. 

Republicans, massacicB of, in the Bocage, 254; defeated 
at Fontenay, 287, it ; ropulso the attack of the Ven- 
deana on Nantes, 293 ; defeated at Cliatillon under 
Westermann, 305; distress of, at the siege of Mentz, 

307, 308 

Requisitions, modification of, 502; aboliahod, 623 
Rescriptions issued by tho directory, 612; meaning of 
the term, id. n. 

Reveil du Peuple,” prohibited from being siing in 
theatres, 605 


Rovoillon, his factory burnt in tlio fanbunig St. An* 
toiiiu, 9, ii 

Revolt in Borago DccasioMcd by tljo ilrnfl of .‘-olillrrH, 
253, ii 

IvcvollBin tho dcparl mcnls, l!)9 

Revolution, Piuco du 111, cInmgiMl to IMiicc do la ('nn- 
coidc, 593 

Revoliitioiniry, tho word as apnlird Lo inslituiimui and 
catubliahnicnts suppressed, 5ln, ii 

— aimy mipoiiitud, 339, ii ; disbanded, -123 

coiiiuiittcu, 244, //, ; established, its duties .and 

fialaiy, 339, ii ; 340; .srr Uevoliitiomuy Tribunal 

.government appointed, 339, ii ; 340; one more 

energetic and absolute, piepaied liy the commiUee of 
public welfare, 330; inodihciitions applied to utter tbc 
reign of tciror, 473 — 475 

— tribunal, (1792) 13G; its powers, nl ii ; cstii- 

blisbed, 239, ii ; 240; trial and aequitlal oi !Miirat by, 
248, 249; appointed, 339, ii , condemns tbe queen, 
the Girondists, tbe duitc of Orleans, and niadamo 
Rol.antl, Bftilly, Brunet, Manuel, JJmichard, and otliers,' 
36t) — 366;ils wholesale condemnations and executions, 
442; iQ-ovganiscd • itscnornuiuspoweis, 448, 449 ; dc- 
buicB on tlic law by whicit it was effected 449 ; iiiiin- 
ber of poraoiis condemned by, 453 ; ajnovis.onal com- 
mission appointed to supersede, 473, ii ; it is tibolisbctl, 
561, ii 

UevoliitioiiisU, violent srcncs between, and iho Thcrmi- 
duriaus, 497, n 

, inmirrcclioii of, 1st Prairhil, Year TTT,, 553, ii; 

558; scewid .'Uiempt ; they are flnt- 

bouig St. Antoino, mid eventually disarmed, 558, ii ; 
559; obtain the whole Inducnccin tho directorial go- 
vcrtimoiit, 5.96 

Rowliell, bis apooeb on the primosod baiiislmiCTiL of Ilia 
Bom bona, 205 ; ludpa in tho uereiire of Metx, 285, h • 
promotes tho treaty of peace avith Holland, 537, ii; 
one of tho acci'ctaries of the cuunoil of live luimlrod, 
595; elected one of tlio origiiml five diroi'torji; his 
services and fitness dibcnestMl, .5f)5, 596 ; his chariuitev; 
bis hatred of Carnot mid BaniiB, 690; remarks on Ids 
habits and ability, 821, ii; 822 , retiree byloi from the 
dircoloiy, 022, li ; bo lecuives twmm from tbo seeret 
surviec money, fJ23 
Rcxiurde, battle of, 332 

Rcy^a diviaiou of the Austrians lays down its arms at 
Rivoii, 686, 11 

Rbeims, parliament of,oppnsf'a edicts of Lanioignon, 5, ii 
Rhine, oempation by the Pieiicb of Iho whole line of 
the (1794), 491; anmnnt of force on the, in 1796, 
642, il ; passage of, bv Jonrdan and Moreau, 643 ; pas- 
sage of, byDesai'A, 712 

and Loire, the popular and repiibUean conimis- 

aion of tbo public welfare for the, oslablislied at 
L) ons, 283, ii 

Rliiil arrested in the convention, 557, ii; stabs himself, 
560, ii ; 561 

Ricardos successfully attacks the camp before Perpignan, 
287 ; his successful oiicrations against ihc republicans 
in the Upper Pyrenees, 334; bia auccesaea against tbo 
French at Rosas, Ccret, St. Perr^ol, Ville-Longuc, 
and other places, 380, ii 
Richard put to death at Lyons, 309, ii 
Richcr-Serizy proaocii ted, *605 
Ricord arrested, 6G0. 620 

Ride, the Old, the Jacobins meet at, and revive their 
club, 841; the same closed by order of the ancienta, 
and the mcctinga prevented, 842, ii 
Riots in Paris on tuc dismissal of Neckcr, 20, li; in- 
cited by Marat’s writings, 226; on tho formation of an 
extraordinary criminal tribunal, 2.S1 
Ruiufro joins the QirondisL fugitives in Normandy, 292 
Rivoli, battle of, 684, ii, 686 

Roberjot attends the congress at Rastadt, 797, ii ; ia 
nasassinated, 819 

Robert, general, killed at the battle of Areola, 676, ii 
Robespierre opposes the introduction of martial law, 44 ; 
adopts the notion of a republic, 70; protests against 



tlu\ uivioliiliility of tho Uiii^^ ”0, oxi'hidiul from 
ilio aHsoiublv, 7(> ; “Hio incomiptiblo/* 

ui.\ hin (iciu’cr in tlic JacoMna, id.\ oppostnl to the 
war, {][] ; opjaisca Louvot, Ula infittPi\coiuU\o Jii- 
i{;lii8 oarly f*hai-ac‘ior,nml timn- 

neVH, 117 ; liiH liiyli rupiUc willi tlio .Tiioobma, 1;I4 ;chief 
III lIu 5 fomnmno oi'rariH, ii ; demainla of tho oa- 
ainnbW Ua iiaaont to ii Iviluuial lo tvy the oviiuinalaof 
lOtli August, ii; ouo of tho fiist ejected fnim 
the .Tiu’oliins to tlm convention, 159; imeomoa Iho 
lioadof tlio Jrtcobiiig in it, 109; Ilia I'eply lo tlio im- 
putation of aoolang a dictatovaliip, 104, ii; 1G5; 
Lmivet clmrgca him in tlio convention of .ittcmptin^^ 
aolc dominion, 175, ii; 170; dobato at the Jaeobina 
on tho chnr^m, 177; prixcoding-a of the assombJ/ 
heforo Ilia (iofcnco, ITU ; Ma ddonc.o, id. ii ; 179; 
coubidemtions on bis succcs&ful defence, 190 ; bis 
oniiion agiiinat tho king on jiroposing a condcnination 
wiLlioiit a trill], 199, 20D ; liis Bpeeobcs against tlie 
Girondists, 204 ; his apccch on Uie proposition of an 
appeal to the people as to the fate of the king, 209; 
oppoaea tlio maximum lax, 225, ii; his doctrino 
that the mob can do no wrong, 226, ii ; ins admission 
tn Caiat respcctiny lua hopes of tho revolution, 
226 ; ilia Biispiciona against tho Bourbmia excited by 
llio secession of Pumouriuj:, 239 ; opposes tho pro- 
coedinga of tho soctious, and of tho central com- 
mitteo of public safety, 245; hva vehomont oration 
agaiii'it tho (Jirondisls, 240; ho opposes tho violent 
siiggcbtioini of tho Jiieohma niid Gnoudists, 256, ii; 
arqiiicHoos in llio iii'i'puriuioiiB for tlio insum'otion ot 
3Ut Mny> liberty of 

(ho nvt'HS, 279 ; bo Is Hnspoeled of being in ibo jniy of 
I'htglaiul, or of llui (lidco of Oi’lcans, 2IM; supporls 
tlio coii'^Ulutioii of 1793, 291; acoonnt «f ins mflu- 
(mro lifter tho death of Mavat, 29U| lie is tlio only 
pulilic iiiim uiiyiiHpocted, IKll ; liU jKjUticmaimconicnt 
I't'gurillng hlimicll and (iio cominUtco of piilmc ivel- 
Ikro, id. W ; 302 ; his fipeech rogarding tho renewal of 
tlio imiuniittoo, 3(12. ii ; 603 ; deCoiulR nauton from t(io 
aciniHiiLhiri luvolleu against him, 303, ii; Ida urgn- 
inonta at lIio Jiicobma agalnat tho dUsoUuion of llio 
oonvontimi, 317, ii ; 316; is appointod one of tho 
rommittec of gcneiid wcifavo, 325; Ids epoocb in 
dullinco of tho eoiumitteo of public wolfurc, 330, ii; 
339 ; ilocnio jii'ocmod by him to nccolorato the ver- 
dict against tho GirondlstB, 304; Ilia policy, 376; ho 
ulkidcs to tlio iiccoaHty of religion, 37/*, reconi- i 
moiulrt tho nnnfication of tlio Jacobin chib, id. ii; 
exculpates Uanton from the attacks of Hebcit, 876; 
pauses Llio expulsion of tho foreignors from tho Jaco- 
bin club, 377, ii ; pvopaaes aending sevend prisoners 
before tho I'ovolutianary tribunal, 399, ii; discounte- 
nances tho pcx'soiml charges mado by Dcsinoulhis 
against llebui’t, 402; his attack on tho vkca of the 
Englifth goYOvnmeut ; ho ig accused of aiming at a 
dictatorsliip, 403 ; his report, containing a declaration 
of priiicijdos of dcinocracy, 407 ; Ills policy in pro- 
curing tlio oxcciition of tho lUbcvtists, 413; liis 
doelavation against the faetions as evidence of tJio 
policy of tlio comniittco of public welfare, 414; his 
iiisincci'ity towards Dantou, and intrigues^ for his , 
OAVn advancement, id. h; his perfidious disclainior I 
of Danton, 415, ii; prcacnta a report to tho con- , 
ventiou, in wliicli it doeUves on bohalf of the 
French people a belief in a Supreme Being, and 
of tlie immortality of the soul, 42G, 427; intended 
assaasinatiou of, by Lailmir.il, and tho same Biippooed 
to bo intoudod by C6cilo Renault, 442, ii; 443; his 
cntliuaiastic reception at the Jaoobins after the affairs 
of Cocile Uonanlt, 444; on behalf of his coUei^cs, 
dcclinoB til® insignia of supreme authority, 
his iiicreaso of poiiularity, oapecially among the wo- 
men, 445; complains to tlio Jacobins of the fiattory 
of tho newspapers ; ho is surrounded by o. kind of 
court, mofilly composed of women, id. ; ho is one of 
tho prophets of More do Diou, id. ii; jealousies be- 
gin to arise of him among his collengues, id. ih . ; he, 


St. Just, and Coiitlion, form ajmrty distinct fiotn the ' 
others of tho cmninittee, 44(); liis appearance at the 
ffito of tho Simi'cmo Being, id. ii ; reniailcs upon 
his conduct, 44? ; compUiina to the committee of the 
insulta onbreii him, id. n ; Jub plan for rciuleriug 
tlio revolutionary tribunal more absolute and sangui- 
nary, by abridging Iho ]io\vcr9 of defence of piisoncrs, 
id. if}. ; quarrels with the cQuimittco of iiulilic welfare, 
and secedes from it, 450 ; lie is still inllucntial at the 
Jacobins, «/. ii ; appears -no where but nt the .Taco- 
bins; ho there alludes lo the diBsonsioriB in the conr- 
Rilltee of public welfare, 455, ii; conacquencos of liig 
secession from tho committees and government, 
nnd policy of himself aiiTl his coherents; keeps a 
watch over his adversanes by means of his police; 
retires for a time to Kaisons-Alfort, 456; denounces 
Fouche of Nantes at the Jacobins, id. ii ; 457 1 has 
a conference with the committees upon llieir political 
differences, 457 ; contest between liim and tne com- 
nutteo of public welfare, 4G1 ; be causes St. Jiiat to 
return from the army, and detains his brotlier in 
Paris, 431, ii ; his first movement towards atterupiing 
tho Bupromo power, 462; proceedings ef Sijag against 
Pyle, trf. ; his speech to the convention on 8th Tlicr- 
iiiidor, fa?, ii ; denounces Amnr nnd Jagot; declares 
that there is a conspiracy ngainst public liberty, 463, 
ii; 464; attached in the convention by Tallicn and 
others; tlecruo of accusation passed against him, 467, 
468; ho is arrested, 468; sent to tho Luxembourg, 
469, ii ; Ida admission rcFusod, and taken to tho Maine, 
id.ih.x his jiffcctionatu reception at thoMaiiic, 
shoots liimaclf, but is not mortally woiiiulod, 471, ii; 
carried lyoumled to tlie hall of tlio (jouventimi, tlionce 
to thobaUof tlio comniittco of public wuU'aro; ids 
appcavaiico and comUict, id. if). ; ho is c.xecutcd, 
4/2; rollcctionfi on Ins mi ear, his diameter, eoiuluct, 
nnd molivos, 472, ii ; fSte held to commoinoraie his 
full, 570 

Rotiospievro, tho younger, elected to ibo convontion, 
159, ii; Ida speech in defonco at tho Jacobins on 
Lonvot'a accusation against his brother, 177 ; spealcs 
iigiijn in favonr of Ids brother, 178, d; causes tlie 
municipality of Paris to bo admitted to the bniionrs 
of tho sitting of the convention, 249 ; preseTit at the 
alcgo of Toulon, 385, ii; decree of acciiaation passed 
ttgainst him by tlio conveTition, 468; his generous 
olTev lo share his brother's fiuo, id. \ sent to tho 
Maison-Luyiirc, 469, ii • rcfiiBccl adiiiittnnco, and 
carried to the Mairie, n?. i5, ; throws himeolf out of 
window, 471, ii ; bo ia executed, 472 

Rochambeau appointed a field marshal of tho army, 81 

Roclicfoucauld, duko do la, member of the directory of 
the dopaVtraent, 79; sec Delarochefoucauld, alsoLa- 
roclicfoucanld 

Rocliojaquclein, M. de la, chosen one of the Yendean 
leaders, 255; attacks and captures Fmitenay, 207, ii; 
extent of Ids ndlitary coraumurl in La Vendee, 33.6; 
appointed to the chief command, 389; having died, 
hw cuiatnand divided, 492, ii 

Rflcdorcr, hia address to tho assembly, 101; his speech 
Lo the assembly, 129 

Roer, battle of the, 489, ii; 490 

Roger-Lucos elected a director, 835 ; his proL’pedings 
in the events preceding JBth Bnimaire, 859—862; 
resigns Iris scat in the directoiy, 864; chosen one of 
tho three consuls, 865 

Roland, minister of the interior, 86, ii; his letter of 
remonstrance to tho king, 93 — 95; reads it in the 
nasembly; dismissed, 95, ri; oncouragoa “the Sen- 
tinel,'* a9’, confeia with Baibaroiix on n refuge, if 
Paris is invaded, 99 ; restored as minister of the in- 
terior, 132 ; rehisea to pay the assassins of Septem- 
ber, 147 ; tries to stop the September mvirdeis ; hk 
letter to tho assembly concennng the outrages, 147, 
ii ; 148 ; complains of the excesses of the committed of 
survcniance, 158; states the condition of France 
and of Paris to tho convention, 163 ; wishes to resign, 
but rotaina office, 168, ii ; hia reception, of Dumou- 
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rici, 172 ; his on llio Btfito of Frnnce and iho 

oapiul, 175 *, Ills ohavuetoi'ittticH and opiniona at tho 
tiino of tlio king’s iriiil, IDU, 11 ; complaints against, 
in tlio (’onventiun, 109; Iiie diaoovery of tho papers 
111 the iron chest, 200, ii ; rosigns, 217; tho Jacobins 
demand liis iinpoiudiinent, 22d, ii; escapes to 
UouGn, 27 d; coimnits suicide, 866, ii 
Uoliind, mndanic, IJ6, ii ; tho coinpoaor of her luisbniuVa 
letter ori’cnionaUimce to the kmg, DS; her cliaraeter ; 
styled tiio “• Circe” ofher ]iiirty, 160 ; the centre of tho 
Girondist party, id. ii; select society held at her 
house, 178, ii ; is thrown into prison, 2/8 ; confined in 
tho Conciergovio, 869; is executed., 365; her conduct 
and character, ni. ii; Iror exclamation at the place of 
execution, id. ib. 

Homan states invaded hy tlio Neapolitan arm\^ 806 
liome, tlio agents of Franco insulted at, 654, ii; its 
appeals for assistance to Austria and other powers, 
66/- 669, 670 ; negoliationa with, broken off on ac- 
count of the pope refusing to vccull his pastoral letters, 
667, ii; treaty of peace with, 701 ; destruction of tJie 
papal government, 773; the city pillaged by tho 
French under Massenu, id. ii ; French form of 
government of; operations of the French commission 
in, «00, 801 

Hoincuf goes in pursuit of tho king, 66, U ; arrives at 
Varennes, 67, ii 

Ronnno propoBea a larger allowaiico of mtions to work- 
ing men Ihun to others, 526 ; iirrestcd in tlic conven- 
tion, 557, li ) decree of accusation piissed against, 559; 
condemned to death ; stabs hhnaolf, 561 
Roiislii, the coniniissary, hia ditlicuUicB, 188 ; de- 
imuncca Deithior and Mciiou after tho defeat at 
Viliioi’s, 805, iij hia lupid promotion; and associated 
ndtii Rossipnol in tho war of cxtcrminulion in La 
Venddo, 824, ii: placed at tho head of tho revolu- 
tionary army, 840 ; his violent procccdiiigfl at r<yoii8, 
357; arrested by tho convention, 881 ; act at liberty, 
403, ii ; Ida character and purauita, 401; his conduct 
and iiUra-revolutionary scljcmea, id. ii; again arrcdted, 
411 ; tried and cxocutod, 412 
Rosenborg defeated at Airolo, U55 
llosigniil, 98, ii ; arroalcd h^ M^catormann, 304, il; ap- 
pointed commandor-in-chief of tho army on tho coast 
of Rochelle, 824, ii ; dismissed hy Bourdon and Gou- 
pilleau, but restored, 330 ; invested with tho chief com- 
mand of tho (irmioa of the West and of Brest, 390; 
offers to resign the cotnmaud, 391 ; placed under 
arrest, 475 

Rotlmlicr, his enlistment of emigrants, 568, ii 
RiOtlicnsol attacked and caviied by Saint.Cyr, 645, ii 
Ilouchcr, execution of, 466, ii 

Rouen, parliament at, called “ llic exchequer,** 4, 7 i.\ its 
attachment to the king, 352 

Roussillon, victory over the Spaniards in the, details of, 
293, ii; 294 

Rousseau, his remains transferred to the Pantheon, 428, 
ii ; hia widow presented to the convention and pen- 
sioned, id. ib. 

Roux, Jsicqncs, his brutal conduct to tho king, 216; op- 
poses the constitution of 1793 ; is expelled from the 
Cordeliers, 291 

of tho Marne, one of tho five commissioners 

for preserving the rovoludon in its transition to tho 
new government, 592, ii 
Rouzet, hia speech in favour of the king, 196 
I Rovere reports to the convention on the conspiracy, 
Ist Floreal, Year III., 549; suspected of royalism, 
592; hia arrest decreed, id. ii; reinstated, 606; 
banished, 761, ii 
Roveredo, battle of, 661 

Royal committee, ilamembcrsand their proceedings, 619 
- — family detained under guard at tho Luxem- 
bourg, 133 ; transferred to the tower of tho Temple, 
i35, li ; private aud domestic life of, while there, 191; 
treatment of, there, ii ; 192 ; rigorous treatment of, 
326, ii ; the situation of the three princes of, at Rio end 
of 1794, 493,11; 494 


Uoval and catholic ariiiica of La Veudeo, 288, ii: 

28 !) 

Uoyalist agents aiTostcd, 096 
— — — conapiraey aiiuprcssod, 751 

plot coiifoctod by Coiule, Richogru, and others, 

694 ; tho BJimo diseovored, 1)95, ii 
Royalty, abolition of, (locrecd in Llio eonvontioii, 162, 
ii ; 163 

Royon, iiulhor of ‘‘Tho Friend of the lung,*’ pro- 
seen tod, 91, ii 

Riminps opposes tho law 22nd Prairiiil, 448 
Russia, its indifferonce to Fmuco, 1794,481 ; policy of, 
regarding Franco, in 1797, 698, ii 

tho cmprcBS Catherine dies, and is succeeded 

by Paul I., 698, ii 

Russians defeated at Zui'ich, 858—855 

— and Austrians gain tho battle of Novi, 039, 

040 

— and English capitulate at Zy)>, 855, ii ; they 

evacuate Holland, id. ih, ; 856 

S. 

Sabatier banished, 4, ii • 

Baint-Andve, Jean Bon, his speech on tho condemna- 
tion of tho king witliout trial, 199, ii; ajipointod a 
member of the couuuittuo of public woUarc, 300; and 
reinstated, 803; orders tho arrest of adiniml Morard 
do Gales, 433; proposes that corn bo adopted us a 
measure of value, 552 

Antoino, faubourg, lire in, 9, ii; tho patriots luv 

Bioged in 1st Prairiul, Year IIL, and ilUiumed, 558, 
ii; 559 

Rarbe, attack on, by Puisayu, and defeat of tlio 

emigrants ami Olionnns, 674, ii ; 575 

Bartboloinew, mas&acro of, remarks on, 261, 71 , 

Cloud, tho king is insulted on his road to, (i5; 

decree for transluliiig the govorniuont to, 8(M — 867 

Cyr, dofcalof Cluiretto at, COO ; liis nervu os in tho 

campaign of 1796, 644, 645 ; his serviuea at llio battlo 
of Novi, 838, 839 

— Denis, iroyal tombs at, ordered to ho destroyed, 
326, ii 

Ilomingo, disLurbaricos in, and their iiauHO ; h’ort 

St. Nicholas ceded to tho English^ 438, ii ; Spanish 
port of, coded to tlic Frcncli, 578, ii 

— Etienno, Rabaut, jqmointed a secrotory of tlie con- 
ventiun, 162 ; his speech on tho condemnation of tho 
king, 208, ii ; one of the couiniiaslou of twelve, 261; 
resigns, 266; justilios tho commission oftwolvo, 270 

Firinin, murders at tho prison of, 147 

I Florciit, young men in, rofiiso to onliat, 253, ii 

I — — Fulgent, defeat of the Vendcans at, 254, ii 

I Geuevievn, cJiiirch of, remodollod at tho Pantheon, 

I 64, il 

— — George, battle of, 663 

Guillotine, lottery of, 452, ii 

~ Honore, rue, conflict in, 20, ii 

Hurugue, marquis, joins the demagogues of tho 

Palais Roval, 34; is imprisoned, id. ii; heads the mob 
of tho faubourgs, 102 

Jean d*Acrc, siege of, 847, ii ; 848 ; the same 

abandoned, 840, ii 

— Julicn, admiral, declares TrogofV a traitor; as- 
sumes the command of tho fleet olF Toulon, but is 

; forced to qiiit, aud leave the place in tho hands of tho 
I Enjdish, 329 

' —-Just, liis view of the question of tho king’s trial, 
196; his violent opinions against him, ii ; his ar- 
guments against the king and against regal inatitu- 
tiouB, 196 ; his Bpeech after the defence of tho king, 
207; appointed a member of the committee of public 
welfare, 300 ; and reinstated, 303 ; proposes the im- 
peachment of tho Girondists, 344, ii; hia report, con- 
toiiiing a declaration of priiiciiiles of dcinouracy, 407 ; 
hia report agfunst the TIebertista, 410, ii; 4ll; pro- 
poses tho arrest of Danton, Philippeau, Oamille- 
Dcsmoulins, and Lacroix, 415 ; cai’fica up a report 
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nj^ainiit llaiitoii, 41<); hia addrcaa agaiuat gonoral 
Diihm, 410, ii; propnsea tl»o baiiishnumt of tlio ox- 
unblca ai\d aU fovoigwcra, 4'23* thwarLa IClfebev in 
hia niilUinT opci'iitiona, 43(5, ii ; fornia with Ilobcs- 
piorro nodCoutlion a party (liatinct from tlio others of 
tho coinniittco, 4‘IG ; annaa for Lebon to Cambray to 
try tho aristoorals, 4f>4, ii ^ hia apoccli in favour of 
ttobusitiovro at tho meeting of tlio committees, 457 ; rc- 
fiiaoa to trout with the garriaon of Charleroi, 459; hia 
report against liillaud-Vwcnnca and Carnot, 466; 
attack on him by Tallion and others in tho conven- 
tion ; decree of aceneation passed against him, 467, 
46B ; sent to tho pi'ison Ecossais; refused admittance, 
and eari'icd to tho ^lairio, 469, ii ; ho is oxeciitcd, 472 
Samt-Lazaro, attack on, 21 

Louis, moetiiig of tho national assembly in tbo 

church of, 15, ii 

Pelagic, siiapectod neraons imprisoned nt, 358 

Pierre, cliovalier, liia scrvicoa at Qiiibcroii, 574, 

575 

Priest, M. do, reported diamiasal of, 20, ii; charge 

againat, 57 

Sebastian captured by the French, 492, ii 

Vincent, defeat of tho Veiulcans at, 254 

Siiintanax apprehended for tin eats against the committee 
of general welfare, 443, ii 

S.iladin elected to tho council of five hundred, 591 ; 
sUBpicious excited of hia royalism, 592; his arrest de- 
creed, «<i. u; veiueLatod, 605 

SaliccUi, tho ropiescntative, nroacut at tho siege of 
Toulon, 385, ii; arrested, 560 
SiiUca, his pi’opoaal of im appeal to tho nation on tlio 
dotenlimi or death of t(io king, 200;^ proposoa an iic- 
cusatinn agaiuht Mural, 22(), ii ; a fugitive in Nor- 
miiml)', 292 
Siilm (dull, 75, li; n. 

Halo, defeat of tho Auatrians at, 655, il ; lovolulions at, 
705, ii ; munior of tho jiutviots at, 707 
Hulon (los ArU cloHecl by order of tho directory, 015, il 

— (!c 8 Princes clobuJ by order of tho directory, 
615, ii 

Salsddo proposes to limit tho income of tlie clergy, 
48, il 

SaUputro, deficiency of; mode of supply, 810, ii; muiui- 
facturo of, encouvaged, 432, ii 
I Ralpolriiiro, miudora at the prison of, 147 
' Hambro, eiigagcinont of the, 4.36, ii 

— and the Meuse, formation of tho army of, 458, 

li; sflo also Military Affairs, 

HuikIor is defeated at Fontenay, 207, ii 
Saus-culottoB, 102 ; Buggostion of Danton for their em- 
ployment, 257; army of, onlorod to bo raised, 258; 
at Lyons decreed to be maintained at the expense of 
the aristocrats, 357 

Sans-culottidc, meaning of the term, 370, ii ; the same 
altered to cmnplemontaiy days, 579, ii, n. 

Saiiterre heads the attack on Vincennes, 62, ii ; general 
of tho mob, 71, ii; hia influence with tho mob, 98, ii ; 
heads the mob of tlic faubourgs, 102; refuses to enter 
tho king’s apartments, id. ii ; joins the insurrectional 
commiUeo, 115, ii ; invites tlie Marseillais to an enter- 
tainment, 121 ; charged with the safe cuetodv of tho 
royal family, 135, ii; the mode of pcrfoi’minghis duty 
over the royal faifiily in tho Temple, 192; summoned 
to tho bar of tho convention, 227; opposes tho insur- 
rection of lOtli Marc.h, 1793, 232,u ; rout of his division 
of the army at Coron, 336, il ; his proceedings on the 
I8lh Brumairo, 865 

Sarithonax recognises tbo froedora of some of tho blacks 
at St. Dqmingo, 438, ii . 

Sapinaud, his command in La Vendee, 492, li ; submits 
on tho part of tho Vondeans to the republic on terms, 
540 ; b(ig8 to lay down bis arms, 610 ; bis further pro- 
ceedings in La Vondeo, 622, 623 
Sardinia, treaty of peace between France and, 6l.o, ii; 
treaty offenBlvo and defensive with, executed, 701, ii_ 

- Icing of, refuses an alliance, 6.52, ii ; 653 ; abdi- 
cates Piedmont in favour ot France, 808 


Snumur, attack on, and rapture of, by the Vcndca.is, 
289; besieged by the VcmleitnB, 329, ii; councilor 
war held at, to arrange ibo command of tlio repub- 
lican armies, 830, ii 
Saurct repulsed by tho Austrians, 655 
Sausae, tho king and family talcon to lua house, 67 ; the 
king np|)cids to him for protection, id. ii 
Sauviguy, Derlhior dc, murder of, 26, li 
Savoy (5cded to Franco, G52, ii 
Saxony bc(X»nea iiontral, 646, ii 
Say or Sagum, meaning of tbo term, 407, ii, n. 

Scarcity, 6, ii; ciTore of tho municipality in providing 
the means to obviate tho same, 197, ii ; severo effects 
of, 310; confused n^ulations to obviate, in 1794, 
440, ii; of tbo year 1795, 520; in Paris increases, 
526; (It the eomincnceuient of the government ot the 
directory, 597, ii 

Sccpcaux, loader of tho insurgents in Brittany, 493; 
auhmits to Hocho, 624 

Schaumburg, hia military proceedings in Switzerland, 799 
Scheldt, the opening of, by France comjihvinod of, 219, ii 
Scherer defeats the allies at Loano, 60u, 607 ; clismissod, 


mand to Moreau, 825 

Sheridan, Mr., bis opposition to tho war with Franco, 
429 ; hia arguments and those of the English oppo- 
sition to Mr. IHU’s policy in iwosccuUnc “ a jual and 
nceossary war,” .546, ii ; 547 ; his siieccfi condemna- 
tory of the Quiberon expedition, 611 
Scho(d of Mais lo-cstablisluul, 433 
Schools of law and medfeiuo established after tbo end 
«f the reign of terror, 519, ii 
■ Sclavonian soldiers in tho service of Venice, their cha- 
racter, 715, ii 

S6nnco Roynlo of tlio parliament, 4, ii 
Sechcllcs, SCO Horault, 290 

Secret directory of public welfare composed by the 
Jacobins, 619 

Soctiunists, Iho state of the party on tho commcncc- 
niontof tho government of the directory, 594, 595; 
form themselves into societies, 605, li 
Sodinian, battle of, 846 
Scignorial jurisdictions abolished, 80 
- inghts, power of commuting, SO 
Solz, confcrcnccs at, 706, ii 

S5nartajTC8t8 tho members of the sect M^ro doDieu,460 
Sonio, tbo passage of, forced by tho Frcncli, and tho 
papal troops routed, 700 

” Sentinel,” tho, edited by Louvet, 99 ; supporta Bi'issot, 
160 

September murders sugecstod by Danton, 142, ii; pre- 
lude to, 143; they take place 144, ii • 148; amount | 
paid for, 147 ; renewed at Versailles, 158 ; defended | 
by Marat in tbo conv(sntion, IGG ; authors of, ordered 
to bo prosecuted; tho same abandoned, 224; laid to the 
charge of tho Girondists, 363 
Septembrizers, 197, end n, 

Sequestration of foreign securities removed, 502, ii 
Serbelloni, due de, couimands the national guard at 
the reception of Bonaparte into Milan, 634 
Serfsbip abolished, 30 

Sergent, 90,ii; member of the committee ofsurvcillance, 
142, il; named Agathc, 159; elected to tho conven- 
tion, td.ii; proceedings commenced against, 560, ii 
Serres supports an appeal to tho people on the fate of 
the king, 208 ^ | 

Serrurier, notice of him, 625 ; his services at tho battle , 
of Favovita, 687 ; his interview with Klenau respect- 
ing the surrender of Mantua, 687, ii ; with his division 
obliged to lay down his arms, 825 
Servan Bueceeda Degiav^cs, 90, ii; proposes a camp neat 
Paris, 92; is dismUsed, 95; restored as minister at 
war, 132; resigns the war department, 168, ii; com- 
mands in tho western Pyrenees, 287 
Seyestro, president of the Jacobin club at Lyons, tried 
uud executed, 329 



51*0 MiliUiry AlViurB ami Uio imincB of 

l)llU'03 

Su‘)ua, liis 8)H‘ethin U\i3 Btuloa gonevnl, l«a ailO\*caft 
Lo Uio iiiiliomi! assumlily, id. ii ; M; liis Bpeech ou 
iirn)t.‘i'ativo niiirtdates, 17, ii', iiia vciuatk ott tho Utlio 

dcbuto, 31 i of tho aomiiiitliio to form a con- 

stitution, UiJl, ii ; ilia s|)Gec)i to the convention on. 
tho rocii-llinff of tho Gii'oiidi'ife deputies, 525, ii*, a 
member of ino coniruittco of public welfare ; his pro- 
jiosal of nicabiirca to Biip|ircss seditious mcctinus, 5‘27 ; 
ilia great jiolicc law dubatccl aiicl carried, 620, 530* 
promoteg tliQ tieaty of peace with Hollaiul, 637, ii ; 
declines to bccomo onu of tlio commission of eleven, 
for framing a constltutiou, 51*1, ii ; proposes one of hia 
own, which is not adopted, chosen one of tho 
five directors ; ho declines, and Carnot is noininiited. 
in his place, 695, 596; sent amhassador to Berlin ; oh- 
eervationa on hia cluiracter, 797; elected a director, 
623, li ; hia proceedings in tho events preceding 
the lOtU Brumairc, 659 — 662; resigns hia scat in 
the directory, 864 ; chosen one of the three consuls, 
665 

Sillei'v tried and condemned, 362 — 364: and executed, 
_3GS 

Simon, meinber of the iriauri'cctioiml committee, 

' a shocmalccr, tukoa ehuigcof Louis XVII., 360; 
tried and executed, 421, ii 

“ Sire,” the title abolished, hut decree revoked, 76, ii 
Bleep, tlic statue of, set up in tho cometoiics, 371, ii 
Sliding-Bciile adopted, with regard to tlio value of assig- 
nats, 563 

Sluya taken by Moreau, 469 

Smith, Sidney, his dclonco of St, Jean d'Acre, 047, 
6*16 

Societd dos IHcheca closed by order of tho directory, 
(»lo, ii 

Sncidtda iiniliecB, 75, ii 

Soiubrouil, M. do, eominandant of tho ITdlcl dos Tnva- 
licles, 22, ii ; is saved from death by hia daughter, 
146 

— , M. do, hia position at Quiboiou, 576, ii; hia 

letter to cornniodoro ’Warren, accusing Puisayo ; lio 
is shut, 570, il 

Soubrany arreatecl lu tho convention, 557, ii ; (tecree of I 
accusation acainat, 559; coiidcinncd to death; stabs 
himself, amris ufeerwards cxceutod, 5(;1 
Soubarn, hia dofcnco of Duukiilc, 331, ii ; obtains a vic- 
tory ovev the allies at Tureoiug, 437, li ; capturos Cour- 
trai, 435, ii 

Soult, his services at Zurich, 653. 655 

Spada, hia house in Yeince pillaged mid sacked, 

717, ii 

Spain offers lo acknowledge the republic if tho king’s 
life is sp«arGd, 216, ii; d^Arand.'i succeeded by Godoy 
as minister of, 218, ii ; tlic war of, against the conven- 
tion, and its object considered, 267 ; its enmity to 
France, 1764, 431, ii; terms of accomniodatiou of- 
fered by, 512; offers to aclciiowledgc tho republic if 
a small state is erected for Louis XVII., near tho 
Pyrenees, id. ii ; peace concluded with ; its conditions, 
573, ii; renewal of the family compact with, 651, 
ii ; 652 

— and France, treaty of alliance, offensivo and de- 
fensive, between, 651, ii; 652 
Spallaiiv.ani, the house of, preserved in tho pillage of 
Pavia, 636 

Spaniards, victory over, in the Roussillon, 293, ii; 294; 
beaten at Boulou, 433, ii 

Spanish army, its successful operations under Uicardos 
in tho Upper Pyrenees, 334; successfully defend tho 
camp at Mas-d’Eu, 334 

Spannochi, governor of Leghorn, seized by Bonaparte, 
and sent to the grand duko of Tuscany, 641, ii 
Spinola, Augustin, his raanaioii burned, 641 

1 - Vincent, sent envoy to Paris, to arrange the dis- 

pute;S between Naples and Franco, 641 
Stailtbolder, enmity to him and his party in 1794; and 
friendship of the republican party to P'rance, 511, tdi. 


ii; iiL' nlViT'* to nogoliiiU', 512 ; t\u' sumo udevved to 

tlio ronunittocof puldic; weil'aie, iil. 

Slndllmldmhip ftUoliftUtul,514,ii 
SliLul, M.ulamo do, licr jilim fur Lbo Icing’s esctipo, 119; 
returns to Franco ; meotiuga at Iior hmmo; tilui is do- 
nmuu'od by i.egcudro, 531 ; iiiLroduces 'rtille'iund tn 
Bcnjnmiii Constant, 733; her attempt tou'rmu'ilo tint 
Cliclivana and tbo constiUitioniil party with thoilirec- 
lory, 745 

Stanhope, his opposition to tho war with Fiiinro, 429 ; 
his statement of tho number of French shijis ciipturcd, 
433 ; the same corrected, id. ii 
States of the clmroh, state of, in 1796, 630 
—— general demanded; suggested by a pun, 3, ii ; aug- 
pcsted by tho court, 5, ii; (jiseluuged for fivo years, 4, 
li ; relative pro])ortion of tho tiers clai in, eonsulored ; 
mode of voting in, disrussed, 6, ii; 7 ; discusBiuu 
aa to tho relative praportion of demitiea in, 6, ii ; de- 
claration against, by tho notables, 7 ; convocation, and 
opening of, 10 ; precession on tho evo of opening, id. 
il; description of tbo raodo of sitting in, id. and n . ; 
discussion on tho vcrillcation of powcis; separate 
chambers assigned to eadi order in, 11 ; coiiforencea 
between the three orders, 12; their result, 13; royal 
sitting of, 15, ii ; 16 
Stengel lakes Malincs, 187, ii 
Slockacb, baltlcof, 615 

Stock-jobbing in Paris, 312, ii; its inlluont’o upon the 
value of ubsignalfi, 313; cunspiracy to dffmiid tlic 
public by, entered into by sonio members of iho oon- 
vuntion, 309; arrest of llui do\iut‘u’H ongiiged iu, 361. 
ii; excessive pruclice of, in cunseqiicnco of tho repeal 
of tho maximum, 551, ii 

Stofflct joins in the iiu^uiTcctiou in La Vond6o. 2.5*^, ii; I 
Second in command of the Veiidciins, 369; conimaTula j 
the ViMidcans in Anjou nnd Upper Poitou; orders M. 
do Marigny lo lie shot, '192, ii; proposes Lo orgiiniHO ii 
regular army in T«a Vendee, and issue paper money, 
516; his violent proceedings at La Jauini}e; ho re* 

I fuses lo join the olber loaders in their submisHlon to 
iho convention, 540, il; atlacks Chaloiimi, luul is re- 
pulsed, 541 ; sigita a tiealy ol‘ pence for tlio VendennH 
at Saint-Florom, 544; bis preccednigH in La Vondde 
after tbo pacification, 5()7; is cooped up In Aujeuwitli 
his minister, Bernier, 610; Ills tiirOiuv proceedings in 
Tjii Venddo, 622, ii; 623 ; betrayed to the republicans; 
Bent to Angers, cxiuuiiuid, and shot, 623 
Subsistence, conimiticc of, 25 

Sun, conipanicB of, at Lyons, 548, ii; their muBsacro of 
tho patriots in Ihe pvihoiis of Lyons, 549, ii; re-iii»penr 
at Lyons and other places, 564 
Surveillance, committco of, re-ostablished, 224 
Suspected persons, general impriRonmont of, dotermined 
ou by tho coimmino of Paris, 250; violent nicasuro 
proposed at tho Mairio and at tho Cordolicrafor their 
apprehension, 261, 262; decree passed for tho impii- 
Gonment of, without; trial, 325; decree against, passed; 
their iniprisonment ; allowed a short trial, 340 ; piirti- 
ciilara ot its enactments and manner of enforcement, 
id. ii ; numbers sen t to the prisons of P.aris j wlio are 
to bo considered such, defined by the notice of Chau- 
inottc, 357, ii; 858; their tnodo of life and amiise- 
nicnts in the prisons of Paris, 350, 359 ; tlio parallel 
drawnby Caraillc-Desmoulins in his “Vieux Corde- 
lier,” between tbo law against suspected persons and 
the proscriptions under the Human republic, 397, h; 
390; imnieusc numbers of, tried before tho revolii- 
tionai-y tribunal, condemned and executed, 451—453 ; 
immense numbers of tlicm discharged after the rdgn 
of terror, 474 — 476 

Sustenance, committee of, appointed, 18, ii 
Sutherland, duchess of, sends a present of linen to the 
queen in tho Temple, 192 

Suwarrow commands the Russian troops in aid of Aus- 
tiia, 812, ii; joins the Austrians in Italy; his rlm- 
racJ:or, 824, ii; and Melas defeats Moreau at Casanno, 
825; attacksMacdonald at Trebbia,and forces him to 
retreat beyond the Apenninca, 628, ii; 030; defeats 



.TcmbiiVt, ami Riibaoqm'iilly at Iho baltlo nf 

Novi, (lofoaUid at /Zurich, 853—055; his 

(liaaslronB roliviil, 855,11 
Swubiii hocoiiius iiouLral, ii 
h)\\c;(k‘u, iicuiti'al ua u» h’l'auco, 17C4, 4.31 ; svu^haasivdoT 
from, nrrivL'H in I'ai'is, 547, u 

— ; , Onalavns HI. V\\\^ of, iihsiisainatoil, 00, and n. 

S^visa pi’choi VC iin annoil iioutvuliLy,C)ot. ] 70*2, 171, ii 

giiiirds aL tlio lliiatillo, 22, ii { 23; mnssacro of, 12.0, | 

ii; {’ommittcd to prison, 133, ii ; nuirdeml at “La 
Force,” 145, ii 

soldioi’B, I’cvoU of, 50 I 

Switzerland, ]H)li(‘y of, in 1794, 431 ; obsevvationa ad- I 
dvessL'd 1)Y M. 0<‘li3 of, to Ibirlhelciny tbc Frciirli 
envoy, 539; view of the state of, in 1798,774; revolu- 
tion iiilrodnccd into, 774 — 777; coinniotioiis in tho 
now rcjmblies of, 79B.ii 
Syria, expoditiou to, 846,ii; 849 


Tadianiento, battle of, 793, 704 
Talleyrand receives Mirabcan's najicraor tcatanienls, 84; 
a xnember of the nonstitutioiul circle, 730, ii; ministor 
for foroijfii affairs, 733; introduces Bonaparte to tho 
directory; also at tlic ffite given on his return to Pai is; 
and Ilia speech on that occasion, 704, ii; 705; resigns, 
83(5 ; prooures tho resignation of Burras, 884, li 
Tiillien subjects Buideaiix to military law, 357; stispl- 
eions enterlaiiied of liiin, 448, li: dcfioB tho spies of 
the committee of public wclfiue, 449 *. joma in an in- 
trigue nLriiinst lloljcspierro, 450, it; bU Buccesaful cf- 
foi'tH, 9tb 'riu'rmidor, ugaiusl llobcspicrrc and liiscon- 
O'denites, 4811 — 4(j8 ; ai)poiiited iimombcr of the com- 
uiilleo of pnlilie wolliu’c, 474, ii ; proposes tlmt tho 
coiniiuLt<‘efl sintll he renewed by llic fiturth part every 
niontli, id. ill, \ libenUen and miirries a young womiin 
who had eiieournLU’d his ucUoiik, 475, ii ; the principal 
Thei'iuldnj'iiui, 481; resignB liis Jatst as one of tho 
emnmittoo of i)\ii)lic wolfaro, 485, li ; attoinpt to assas- 
elnalo him, 485, ii ; 4f!8; liis attaclcs on tho fmaneinl 
nuiiiRuveb ofCanihoii, 501 ; his spoeeh on Iho proposed 
ro-establihiunent of tho conatitutiori of 1793, 52tl, ii; 
causes tho uvveat i«\d impriaomnout at Itam of Cam- 
bon, Thuriot, Lccointro, ami otiicre, 680; hie speech 
against royalty, 550; liia fipcecli against tho Jacobins, 
557, ii ; bontas extraordinary enrntnissioucr to Hocho 
in Brittuny, 571; ouits tho Quiheron army, and rc- 
tui'jjB to Paris; roads llio i’cport ou tb<afc expedition ; 
gives a huuquet to the Girondists aucl Therraidoriana, 
578 ; ono of the commission of five to presorvethc re- 
volution in its traneitioii to the new government, 692, 
ii ; TuovcB and carries the expulsion of Job Aym6 
from the council oifive luinclrcd, 613, ii; his speeches 
ftcainst ilie governuicnt for its acts acainat the pa- 
triots, 850, ii 

■ ■ ■ ■■' madame, her brilliant assemblies, 496, tt; 497; 
accusations against her by tho I’evoiutioiiists ; she 
is defended by her liusband, 521; her patronage of, 
and friendship for Bonaparte, 587, ii ; 508; her influ- 
ence in society, 617 

Talon co-operates in tho schemes of Mirabeau, 69, ii ; 
60 

Talot, his violent qunrrcl uith Jonrdan in the coun- 
cil, 614 

Tanavo, checA of the Biissians at tiiQ,826 
Target, his message to tlio clergy in the states general, 
12 ; selected by the king to defend him, but be de- 
clines, 202, ii 

Tariff, effects of the maximum, 386, ii ; 367 
Tarreau completes the Vendeaii war, 438 
Tarwis, battle of, 703, ii; 704 

Taxes, their oppvossivoness on the people before tho re- 
volution, 8 ; equalised, 30 

Temple, the king and royal family confined in the, 135, 
ii; report of the expenses of, 192 
Tennis court, sitting of the naliiuial as^cmblr in, 14, 
ii; 15 


Terrier do MoiiL-Ciel iLmxiiiited aminiati-i’, 98 ' 1 

Terror, roign of, 448 — 4/0 

■, system of, pioniotcdby Uoijcspicrre and others, 

455 

Toworials, a name given for tbc adbovent's of tiie Into 
goYernmcnl of Unbespierro ami others, 480, id, ii ; ex- 
pelled by tlic sections, 508 ; onlcr fi>r disuiiuini; them, 
557, ii 

Texel, Butch fleet frozen in the, suvi'cndcia to the tioopa 
of Piclicgi’u, 513, ii; 614; the Dutch navy in, bur- 
reinlcrs to admiml Mitchell, 841, ii 
Thahor, battle of Mount, 848 
Theatres rc-ojKjncd after tlic reign of terror, .MO 
Theojflnlantlu'opists, tliJ'scet of, 891 
Thcot, Cathenne, foumiiess nf (lie sect of Merc de 
nicu,445, ii ; she i^ an-cbied, 450 
Thermidor, meaning of the term in the revolutionary 
calendar, S70, n.; commencement of the cvevits of tim' 
Uth and 9th, 462, u; events of the same, 483 — 467;rcal 
authors of the events of, 478 ; consequences of those 
events, 473, sei/. 

Thermidorians, party so called, 478, ii ; estniiiishcil lifter 
the icign of terror; how composed, 4IJ0, ii ; tludr pat- 
liculai piinciplcs as developed hy tlie spcecli of Tal- 
lien, 481; their gaieties; the duree^ audits 
cflbcton society, cspcciallyiii the uiticle of female at- 
tire, 498; tlieir diess and nninnei's, id. ii; i e-action 
produced hy their Booties ; tlieii cottOicts vith tho old 
rcvolutionistB, 497; llieir allaclcs on the fiiianrc 
schemes nfCaitjbon, 501 ; iittacl; by a jiarty of, and of 
jetmcssQ dordc on the .Tacobin dub, 508, 5(17 ; oppose, 
tbo return of tlic Cinii'idi'.l dcpaV'its to Ibc ronven- 
tlon, 508, ii; tlmir vuliciiient quamla in llic convcii- 
' tion tviih Uic ]\{oHutavi, 521 ; their ftiicccsHful attack 
I in tho convention on tbc .Tiuohin lU'puties, and the 
ftiTCbl and imprisonment of tliom at Ham, 534 538; 
iiicrcnscd violence of, against tho piiti'inls alter 12 
Gonninal, Year HI., 548; their vindictive proceedings 
against the Jaeobine, revolutionists, nnd 

patriots, 681, »f!. iipvitb tbo Girornlists dominant in 
the convention, 1795, .584; deputiCsS of tho party im- 
peached for alleged royalism; two of them arrested, 
692, tt/. ii; iiccuuic disniiuented, 8.50, ii 
Thevenot, hie speech on Lafayette’s letter, 90 
Thibamicau opposes tbo publicity of the constitution of 
1793, 528, «; 529; Ids flpecelies on tho mca-sures re- 
lating to tbo emigrants and religinuB worship, 550 ; 
one of the nuLhorB of tbo directorial constitution, 581, 
ii ; Biiapicions entertained against him, 692, ii ; 593 ; he 
is denominated hy tho ro 3 ’aTisls Bai'i'o-do-fcr, 503; oiio 
of tho secretaries of the council of five hundred, 595^ 
his Bpccdi on the re- organisation of Lho national guard, 
756, ii , , 

Thierry, valet de chambie of tlio king, inurdored at ‘ La 
Iforcc” 145, ii _ 

Thionvillc, Merlin de, a Gii'ondist, 75; deputy to view 
the outra^s of the mob at the 4 uilerics, 103, ii; his 
reply to the queen's sjieecli to him, 104 ; aids in the 
dofcnco of Metz, 285, ii _ 

Thouars taken by tbo Vendeans, 256, h 
Thouin, tbo brothers, sent to Rome to select the works 
of art intended for tbo Museum, 641, ii 
Thouret, president of the conatitueat assembly, an- 
nounces its dissolution, 72, ii 

Thuriot, one of tho .committee of public weltarc, 3113’; 
Tcsigns his place m the coiuTuittce of public welfare, 
326; hisspeoch againstthoanardiists, 338 ; denounced 
as amodcratist, 375, ii; renominated member of tlie 
committee of piiblio welfare, 474, ii; dcciccd to bo 
arrested, and sent prisoner to Flam, 536 ; his transpor- 
tation decreed hy tlie convention, 549 
Tiers £tat, meaniog of the term, 1, n. ; formerly ap- 
peared in tlie states general on their knees, and unco- 
Wed, 1, and?*.; discussion as to the relative propo!*- 
tion of, in the states general, 6, ii ; 7 *, relative pro- 
portion of deputies of, in the statesgoneval discussed, 
id. ib.\ election of deputies for the, 9; sit covcuhI 
in the states general, 10, ii; refuse to bo cousidejod 
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a 3opavate Older in the states general^ tliciv 

lapid advance' opposed bj’ the court, the nobility, iiiul 
tlio clergy, 12; assumo the title of CommonB, ii ; 
iissiinio iFiO title of National Assembly, 111, ii ; Ihcir 
aiipeaiaiiec in the roval sitting of the stiitoa general. 

May 23, 

Timber-tax and land-tax carvleil, 3, ii; registered, 4; 
r.baudonetl, id. ii 

Time, now division of, contemplated on tbo OBtablisb- 
nient ofLlio revolutiomiry calendar; particulars of tlio 
same, 370, ii 

Tint6iiiac, hia mission to tbo Vcndcaus referred to, 
493, ii 

TiiivilJc, !>ec Fouquici* 

Tithes, amortization of, abolished, 30; debates on tithe 
abolition ; tlusy are abolished, ii; 31 
Titles of iiDiiuur abolisliod, 55 

Tocsin sounded, 39 ; the only one to be in the Tower of 
L'TJnite, 527 

Tolcntino, Bonaparte arrives at; executes the treaty 
with the pope, 700, ii; 701 

Toleration of all religious opinions recognised after the 
reign of tenor, 520 ; of all religions, 582, ii 
Toloaa taken by the French, 515 
Tombs of the kings of Franco at St. Denis ordered to bo 
dostroyed, 32G,ii 

Toifoii, the defence of ; Klehev at, 338, ii ; 337 
Toulon, iiitiignes of the English at, 309, u; betrayed by 
the inhabUantB, and taken posseasian of by the ISng- 
lisli, 323, ii; 329 ; preparations for tbo defence of, 
334; siege and capture of, 3(11 — dllG; naval propnra- 
tiona at, befovo tbo campaign of 1794, 443; violent 
procL'odingR nf tlio Jacobins at; attack on tbo araeiml, 
and murder of sovcmi persons; accused of emigration, 
535, ii ; the frightful and unjust executions of Freron 
and lianas at, 454 ; riotous proceedings of thopatriots 
nt, 559, ii ; 5(i0 

Toulouse, ni'c.hhlahap of, .sctfllricnne 

■ •, piuliaiiiciit of its cojifititution, described, 

230, ii, 

■, disturbancoa at, created by tlio Jacobina, 

495, ii 

Touruay, battle of, 90; dcstnujtivo ciigagomont at, 437, 
11 ; rccaptiu'ud, -IGl 

Toniel, nmdanio de, governess of the king’s children, 
66 

Trade, deranged state of, at the endof the reign of terror, 
.and its cvm.scs, 491, ii; 492 

Traders, frauds committed by, in consequence of the op- 
pressiveness of the maximum, 3GG, ii; regulations 
made rcg.arding thorn, 5G2 
Treasury orders or mandats issued, 617 
Treaty of alliance, olTensive and dcfen8ive,botween Spain 
and Franco, 65], ii ; 652 
'Trebbia, battle of, 828, ii ; 830 

Treilhard, one of tbo committee of public welfare, 245 ; 
hie reception at Bordeaux, 283; renominated racm,' 
her of the committee of public welfare, 474, ii ; sent 
to the conference at Lille, 757 ; is elected one of the 
directors, 778, ii ; bis election as a director annulled ; 
ho sends in his resignation, 833 
Trent entered by the French, 661, ii 
Treves, elector of, gives orders for the dispersion of tho 
emigrants, 84, ii 

“ Tribim du Peuplc,” the newspaper of Babccuf ; its vio- 
lence, 615, ii; several numbers of it seized by order 
of the directory, id. id. 

Tribunal of 17th August established, 136, ii 
Tricolour, how formed, 26 ; trampled under foot. 
33, ii 

Trinchard, foreman of the jury whicli convicts Danton, 
420 

Triplo alliance, treaty of, 698, id, ii 
Trogotf, ‘admiral, betrays tho fort of Toulon to tho 
Engliab, 329 

Tronmet ordered to receive tho deolaratioDs of the 
king, 68, h; selected by tho king as 'his couniel, 
202, ii 


Tronqon-Diicoiidray dt'Cmulu tiu' romlin't o( Ouflfinc, 
34 1; meetings at. his ImnSL', 73.5, ii ; bnniKlied, 751, ii 
Tiotmiin separates from Stolliot, .541, ii 
Trouve, tho French iimhiiasudor, iiisnlted at Naples, 
772, ii; Ida mission to Milan, lo refonn llio abiihcB 
jirtu'liscd tiiero under tho Ficuch antluniLius, BOl, 
id. ii 

Trugiiet, admiral, reduces Villa Fraiiche, 170; sacks 
Oncillo, 171 ; snp^inrts the plan oi’llocho for an inva- 
sion of Tiehiml, (»52 ; his ])liiua in conjunction with 
I-Tocho to r.iiso Llio chav.'icter of tho navy of Friincc ; 
his project with 1 locbc for injuring the power of Eng- 
land in India, 680 ; his clniractor, ability, and un- 
popularity, 69’J, ii ; iie is tiisinissotl ; his character, 

Trutli, letter-box cf, 373, ii 

Tuilei'ics, garden of, cleared by tlio prince do Tiamhesc, 
20, iij attacked by tbo mob of Llie faubourgs, U)2; 
organised plan of attack of, by tlic insurrectional eoni- 
mittce, 115, li; attacked by tbo faubmivgs, 127, ii; 
taken by them, 130 ; incidents and circiimstanceB at- 
tendant on the capture, 131 ; national convention held 
in, 162 

Tuncq defeats the Yemlcans, 329, ii ; hois dismissed, 
330 

Tnreoing, victorious ciiga^cmcnta of, 437 
Turgot, ministry of, 2 ; dismissal of, ul. ii 
Turin, emigration of the nobles to, 42 ; intrigues of the 
fugitive court at, 48. 50 ; further intviguca of tho emi- 
grants ut, 61 

Turks, defeat of, at Ahoukir, 850, 851 
Turreau, Ins dcvuslating waifaro in La Vendee, ‘192, ii 
Tuflcauy, peace eoncliided with; and Ih Lovnui, 539 ; am- 
basaaclor from, nrrivos in I’aris, 547, ii ; fitato ol, in 
1706, 629. ii ; 630 

Tyrol, tho defiles of, taken by (lie Fromdi, ()61,jl 

U. 

Ultra rovolntlonifilB, ilio commenccnniiit of tlieir ex 
istcncc, 380, ii ; their two leaders Vincent and Ronsii 
imprisoned, 395 

United Provinces, will declared against, 220; uckiu w 
lodged by tlio i'’renr‘h republic as a freo luul iude 
pendent ])owcr, 537, ii 
Urbmo snrrendciH to Bonapiute, 641 
UtrecliL abandoned Lo tlwj I'Venrh, 513 

V. 

Vadier joins tbo intrigues against Tlobcsjilcrre, 446; 
repels the attack of liohcsjiicj'ic, 464, ii ; appreliendod. 
620; dcercod to bo transported, 534, ii 
Valaze a witness against the queen, 360, ii ; nature of 
his ovidonce, 361 ; tried and eoiulenined, 3C2 — 364; 
gives a pair of scissors to RioufFe; stabs himself 
with a dagger after tho verdict, 364, ii. See a/ao 
Dufricho 

Valcggio, perilous situation .of Bonaparte at, 637, ii; 
638 

Valence, march to, 182 

, gcncud, desperately wcujdcd at Neenvinden, 

236 

Vnlcncicnnes besieged and reduced by the allies, 204, 
ii ; 285 ; recaptured, 460, ii; sunender of, 488, ii 
Valentinoia, due do, liberated under u fictitious name, 
475, ii 

Valenza surprised by Beaulieu, 632 
Valette, general, broken by Bonaparte for losing the 
heights of Castigliono, 65G 
Valmy, cannonade of, 154, ii; 155 
Valtelino, arbitration of the dispute between, and the 
Orisons, referred to Bonaparte, 759 
Vandammo defeats the Austrians by the Wcsel, 510, ii ; 
enters Arnheim, 513, ii 

Vannesjthe remainder of the emigrant army conveyed 
to, and conquered by Hoebo, 578 
Varennes, flight of the king and royal family to, 66, 67 ; 
reflections un, 60 
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Varlot, |rivi!fl natie.o of tlin arroab of Foiirnicv, 231}, ii ; 
ri'porLoil u pronioccr of tho iiianiTcction tbu lOth 
!slarc\i, ‘234, i\ ; lua propoaal at Oui for 

Lho I'cmaiiKlrr ot llio Tioui’boii family tudoalh, 
2tn ; iirreatod by tho coiiuiiiBRimi of t^volvo, anti in- 
teiM’ogalud, ‘2t)3, ii; oniHiaca Lho conalitution of 1793, 
■2!)l, id. 

Vav\bw\, Ifia vi^oYoua clTovla to v.Jly tl\o Chouaiia at 
Qiiihoron, 573 

Viuibliiiu!, Ins ndtlrcfla to tho king on the aubject of the 
cinis^n’iinta, 30, ii ; his aneech on tlic public Bafoty, 109 
Viiiiliois liciUoti by Davidovich upon tlio Upper Adigo; 
hia puailiou tuincd in the defile of Galliano^ 073; 
abandona La Coroiiaand llivoli, falls back to Caatol- 
Novo, 076, ii 

Vaudcuac, mission of Maignct to, and bis bloody oxo- 
cuLioiis of tho federaliatfi, 454 
Vaugcois, moinber of the inaurrcctional committee, 

1 15, ii 

Vaiigimrd, cure of, resigns bis loktcra of ordination in 
tho convention, 372, ii 
Vauguyon, M. do la, 20, ii 
Viuivilliers elected deputy, 721 
Venaiasin, Comtafc, ceded to Franco, 701 ; account of its 
possession by tbo popo, id. n, 

Vendeana, commcTii'emont of the insurrection of, *253, 
254 ; tbo chiofa of tbo party, 255; capture Thouara, 
255, ii ; and T«oudim and Montveuil, 257, ii; pro- 
ciaini tiio count of Frovcnco regent during tho 
Tuiiiority of Louis XVII. ; and appoint a council of 
govevumeut; and tho leadovs stylo thcmsolvcB ‘‘ com- 
inaudoi'H of lho royal and catholic arraicB,” 200, ii; 
2(b); rupture tliuniuir, 2(b); and evacunto it, 292, 
ii; unsncceshfidly aUuclciid liy Llio vopuhVK'an8,29B ; 
defeiU WcNK'nmmn at (y(uUilion,305; and riabaroliero 
ut VihiovB, id. ii; Iboli* fnvtliov Huccoafica, 300; they 
uro (loleutod tbo rcpublicaiiH, 329, ii; 330; they 
altiiclc tlio (li'viHioii of liurpm, and force ita ictreat, 
335; nari’ullvo of llio furliiev proji'icss of lho war of 
oxtonninution ngaiiial, 334, ii; 330; jealousy among 
tho Icadoi's, 335; their sueecas ogainst tho repub- 
licans at tho village of Goroii ; tho ropublicans rc- 
iri'uL to Viliioi'fl, Doud, and Sivumur ; and aro 
driven back to Kvigiid, 333, ii; they forces Kl4bor to 
retreat, but ho again drives tho VcndcaTiB back, u/. tfi. ; 
337; Oanclaiix rotreata to Nantes, 337; tiicir con- 
quest decreed before 20th October, 342; immenso 
slaughter of, at Clmlillon, 353; they retreat to, and 
lh?a evacuate Cholot; vclreat to Boauprdau; omi- 
gration of a hundred tlimit'aml peasants, it/, ii; take 
to iliglit, and erusg the Loire, 355 ; continuation of 
tho war of oxteimiiintion against ; pursuit of them 
after crossing tho Loire ; battlo of Laval, and 'defeat 
of tlio republicans, 387, id. ii ; Bkirraiahes and nu- 
nioroua battles with thy republicans, in which the 
latter aro defeated, 3fi5 — 391; undiaciplincd and dis- 
orderly state of tho array ; its causes eonsidered, 389, 
id, ii ; obtain the bridge of Beaux, and become mas- 
ters of Pontoison, 390; they evacuate tho same, and 
aclvanco to Dol ; repulse the attack of Westermann 
thcro, id, ii; their further successes, 391 ; they aro 
defeated at Mans, and wholly destroyed at Savenay, 
3D2; their misery after the defeat at Mans; they 
aro entirely defeated at Savenay, id* ii ; 303 ; 
termination of tho war against tho, 438; horrihlo 
massacres of, by Carrier, 453 ; children^ of many of 
them sacrificed by Carrier at Nantes, id. ii ; 454; their 
courageous defence against tho devastating war, 492, 
ii ; generally abandon their leaders, who^ disagree 
among theinsolvca, 516; terms of submission of, to 
tho republic, 539, ii ; 548; tho peculiarity of their , 
mode of warfare, 609 I 

Vondae, sec La Vendeo 

Vcuddiniaire, meaning of tho term in the rovolutionaiy | 
calendar, 870, n. ; insurrection of 13th; events im- 
mcdiatoly preceding^ 686 ; revolt of the sections 
j, against tlio convention, and the events of the 13th. , 
588, 589 ; band of, 736, ii 


Vciiftian stsiU's, iTvolutiiui in, 705, 706 ; coniiiuK'd di 
U|rb:mceH in, 712,713; the republic dibaulvcd, 716, 

Venice, jKiaccfnl inlcnliojis of, 539, ii; ambassador 
from, arrives in I’ans, 547, ij ; slate of, in 1796, 631 ; 
ilcbalcs at, ns to tbo propriety of taking part with 
Austria 01 * Fiance; unaniicd nciiLridity deterndned 
(m, 636,u; 637; pi‘c\r.ivatious of the govenunent of, 
against the Ficucb, 653; guvcriiiucnt ot, a&ks fur 
asaiatanco from Franco to suppress the revolution at 


ii; 700; attack on a Brcnch lugger m the port of 
Lido at, 714; terror of tlio govcvnnient at the mas- 
sacres of Voiona, and the outrage at Liilo, 714; war 
declared against, 715; mihtary siLualion and re- 
sources of, at the tunc of tbo declaration of war, id. 
ii; the senate sends commissaries lo treat with Bo- 
naparte, 716; its republic dissolved, id. 717 
Venloo, entoved by Moreau, 491, ii 
Ventose, meaning of tho term in the revolutionary 
calendar, 370 

Verdiyr wounded at Areola, C75 
Verdun, capture of, 150 

Vcrgniaud, orator of tho Girondists, 75; bis speech iu 
tho assembly on Lafavette’s letter, 98; his address 
on tho insurrection of biio raubuiugs, 101 ; bis speech 
on tho public danger, 109, 110 ; luLtor to tlio king, 
119, ii; bis speerb on tho arming of tbo ponnlaro 
hoforo tho September murders, 143, ii; 144; bis 
characlor, 160, ii; appoiuted a secretary to Kio con- 
vention, 162; speaks against Marat in tho conven- 
tion, lu8, ii ; one of the committee to form tv con- 
stitution, 169 ; his speech on the pciitieol conso- 
<lucnccsof tbo o.Yocutinn of tbo king, 200; presides 
at tho scrutiny of tbo votes on tbo Icing’s sentence, 
213 ; his speech against tho extraordinary eriiuina! 
tribunal, 231 ; remies lo tho attiu-k of Uubespiori'o on 
tho Giromlists, 24/ ; hifl address, swcai mg not to aban- 
don the common woal, 269, ii ; proposes lijnt tho 
gallery of tho convention shall bo cleared, anil 
tumult thereon, 270, ii ; praises the eonduet of the 
people of Faris, 271; tried before tbo revolutionary 
tribunal and condemned, 3G2, ii; 304, ii ; and exe- 
cuted, 365 

Vermont, abbe dc, suggests a now minister, 3 
Vorno, wounded at Areola, G75 
Verona, tbo residence of Monsieur, 493, ii ; distrust 
of England at the emigrant court at, 543, ii; attack 
on by tho mountaincere and general Laudohn ; mas- 
sacro of the French; tbo town bombarded from tbo 
citadel by general Dalland, 713; surrounded bv 
French troops, 713, ii; surroadored and pillaged, 
714 

Veronese, Easter, id. 714 

Versailles, march to, proposed in. the Palais Royal, 34, 
ii; entertainment at, by tho officers of tbo life- 
guards and the Flanders regiment, 38; attacked by 
tho mob, 41, ii; murders of September renewed at, 
158 

Veto, arguments on the anspensive and absolute, 35; 
of tho king discussed, 7(1; determined on, against 
the second non-jurors’ bill, 79 
Victor, hia scrvleea at tho battle of La Favoxita, 687 ; 
and during Moreau’s retreat, 82G, 827 ; and nt the 
battlo of Trebbia, 828, 829 

Vienna, mission of gcnoml Clnrko to, 673, ii; attack 
on tho house of the French, atubaasador at, 781 
Vienne, archbishop of, meets the national assembly at 
tho church of St, Louis, 15, ii; his ^ecch concern- * 
ing voting in the national assembly, l7 
“ Vieiu Cordelier,” newspaper published by Canrillo 
i)csinoulins, extract from it, 397 ; consenucnces 
arising from Ibe publication, 398, 399; further ex- 
tracts from, 400, 401 ; fuitlier extracts, 407, ii ; 408 
Vigeo tried and condemned, 362 — 364 ; and executed, 
365 
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A iliiovs, clofoal of Lubai'oliurc nL, .'iO.% it 
Viliiu’ct-Joycuhc, nditiiuil, apitoiiUeil to tho i*ouin)nn(l 
of till) TivDHb B(]Uiv(U’oii, ‘\m \ Ills engageniont with 
Lite EnpH'^h under lord 43H, ii ; 4^9; olcuted 

dejiuLy, 721 ; banished, 7/il, ii 
Villo Fnuudui I'LHluced by Triiguct, 171; surrendered 
to Crespo, 31111, ii ; 334 

VIllnK'uve, iciir-ftdtniral, hia irresolution at AboiiUir, 
793, iU 794 

VinuMis appointed to tlio coniinaud in La Yondcc, 
503 

Tinri'iiuca, attiiek on ibo dungeon of, 52, ii 
Vincent, liis turbulent manj^cment of the war depart- 
ment under Douebotte, 3C4, ii; frames a petition to 
tlio Cordelicis, demanding n constitutional mmistry, 
338; appears as a witness against Cuatiiio, 344; 
arrested by tbc cunveution, 381; set at liberty ; his 
character, 403, ii ; 404; his conduct and ultia-revo- 
UrtioTuu'y schemea, 404 ; again arrested, 411 ; tried 
and executed, 412 

Virgin Mary, images of, suppressed, 372 
Viiieu, 21, ii 

Vittoiifi taken by Monecy, 578, ii 
Volta, tho house of, preserved in the pillage of Pavia, 
030 

Vultrl, repulse of Ijaliarpo at, G26 
Voluntaiy enlistments, 152 

■ ■ ' exile of tho leaders of the contending parties 
in the convention proposed, 273, U 
Vosges, insurrcctinii agaiu«t tho convention at, 238 ; 

retreat of the allies fioui the, 492 
Votiii^^ ill tho luUioiial ahseiulilv, mode of, protested 
against hyeoino of the clergy, l7 
Voiiland joins tlio inirigue ug.iuist Robospimro, 446 

W. 

Walmodcn retreats tuwarda Ifanovcr, 513 
■\Vnr declared with Aiibti-ia, 013 ; threatened against tho 
emignuits, 01; of cxtcuiiiiiatinu, continuation.of the, 
in La Venddo, 334, ii ; 33b‘; further progress of, 492, 
ii; 493; deelaied against tho king of lliingary mid 
Bohomia, 89 ; tiio sanio against England and Tlollnnd, 
220; tbo same against bpaln, 286; declared against 
Venice, 715. iSfes further Military Affairs, 

art of, observations on tho progroas of, 349, 350 

power of making, debated, 52; conlbri'cd on this 

king and assembly conjointly, 63 
— division of paitics on the question of, in 1792, 83 
Warren, commodore, commands the ships on the Qui- 
bei'on expedition, 569; li;s strenuous, but ineffectual 
assistance to the emigrants at (^uiberon, and las 
humane eiideavouvs to save them after tlieir defeat, 
676, 677 ; gives to Clerfait the stores lemaining after 
the Quiberon expedition, 599, ii 
Washington, his policy against France in 1797, 798 
Watignics, viotory of tho republicans over tUo Austrians 
at, 851 

Weights and measures, now system of, adopted, 369, 
ii; 370 , 

Weisseuburg, the lines of, forced by Ihe French, 356, ii 
West, army of, composed by the union of tho armies of 


Brest and of Rochelle, 3-12. Sm rurther Mililiivy 
Affairs, passm 

Wosteriiiann eoimimndd the l\Tai 'lellluis, 130; pvoeiM'iIs 
to tho Veiidenn wiir, 3I)-I ; ho is ilefenled at Clm- 
tillon, 305; ia lealoieil to \m eoiuimind ; eiiteiH < 'liii- 
tillon, 352, ii ; adviiiiees to Moriiigiio ; ia driven 
back; nhandons CliiiLillon; entera the (own in (be 
night and conmiits iinmenso Rlniigliter, 353 ; dofented 
at Laval by tho Vcndc.uifl, 387, ii ; altncla (lie Ven- 
dcniis ill the town of Mims and routs them, 392; 
tried and oxceulecl, 417 — ‘120 
Wickham, Ills overtures to BiirlhekMiiy, C20, ii ; in- 
ti-igucs with Piebegrn, G21 ; enmluets tlie intrigues of 
the Eiiglisli in S\vit7,crliuul in faveiiv of Lliu royalists, 
694, ii 

Wills, right of making, abolished, 230, ii 
AVillot arrested and sent to the 'reiuplo, 749, 750 
Wimpfen, Felix, proposal to, to deliver up Neiif-brisaeh, 
80; appointed general of the ilcpaitmental army of 
Normandy and Brittany, 282; ho refuses to go to 
Paris; is a loyalist in disguise, 282, ii ; bis command 
ill La Vendee, 288; Ids proposal to the pioseiibcd 
deputies; tho federalists uiulci’ him rcpuUed at 
Evreux, 292 

Withdrawing rooms of Paris, their brilliancy after the 
end of tho roign of terror, 497 
Woriiip captured by Oiistinc, 189, ii; 170 
Worship of Reason abolisbod, 379, ii 
Wukasaovich defeated at the defile of San Marco, 881 
Wurmsor takes tho bridge of Neckiir, ami shiits Pii'lui- 
gru up in Manluniu, 599 ; arrives at the liead of an 
army on tho Adige, 854, il ; arrives boforcCasLiglione, 
656, ii; dofoatod tlinro, 857, 858; and at Biissiiiio, 
682; retreaU to Miuiuuv; ho is defeiitml iiL Ht, 
George, and alint up in Miuitiia, 883 ; besiegod tlicie, 
683; inronuH Bonupiuto of a plot to poison tiiin, 888 
Wiirtzbuig taken by Joui’dim, 848, il; battle of, 883, 
664 

y, 

York, duko of, his tiu’iisiiich concorteil wilb tlio oLhor 
generals; Im conmnuid ; his elevation to tbo tlirnna 
of Franco suspected, 284; Binmnons Vahineimmea to 
surrender, 309 ; Buinniona Oiunbuiv, 318; lays siege 
to Dunkirk; i-efircs from befnro tfm town ai’ter the 
battle of Ilondschoote, 331, 332 ; has the ooinmtind 
of forty thousand men in tho NotlierlnndH in 1791, 
430; Ilia procipitato retreat at Tnreoiiig, 437, ii ; 
retires to the Lower Meuwe. svud ibe Rhino, 489 ; re- 
tires to Bois lo Due; is driven iunosa the Meuso at 
Grave, id. ii; driven from tho banka of the Wahl, 
491, id. ii; hia command of the expedition against 
I-Iollaud, 841 

Young men’s Ictiguo against tho Jacobins, 486, id, ii 
Ypi*cb captured, 460 

Z. 

Zealand, province of, taken possession of by tho Proncli, 
514 

Zorai, hia house at Youice pillaged unci sacked, 717, ii 
Zurich, victory gained by tho Frtinch over the Ruseiaiis 
at, 853— 8oo 


A SELECTION 

FROM 

Catalopie of ^opkr aiib Sknbar!?! 

PUBLISHED BY 

WILLIAM P. NIMMO, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


*#* Complete Catalogues of Mr. Nimmo’s Publications, choicely printed and 
elegantly bound, suitable for the Libiary, Presentation, and School PiUes, etc. 
etc. , will be forwarded gratis, post free, on application. 


‘ ATf. Niuuno's Booh are taeli hmun as marvels of cheapness, elegance, and 
sUrli'tg ■worth.' — OBStiUVlrK. 

HUGH MILLEE’S WORKS. 

CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS, 


In crown 8to, cloth extra, price 5b. each. 

1. My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, The 

Story of my Education. Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

2. The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology 

in its Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. Profusely 
Illustrated. F orty-Fourfh. Thousand, 

3. The Cruise of the Betsey ; or, A Summer 

Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. "With R ambles 
of a Geologist ; or. Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of 
Scotland. Eleventh Edition. 

4. Sketch-Book of Popular Geology. 

EigJittL Edition. 


[Canlinucd on next 
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WILLIAM r. NTMMO, LONBON AND EDINI5URGIL 


HUGH MILLEH’S WOEKS. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS, 

In crown Svo, cloth extra, price 5 b. each. 

5. First Impressions of England and its 

PEOPLE. Fifteenth Edition. 

6. Scenes and Legends of the North of 

SCOTLAND j or, The Traditional History of Cromarty. Fourteenth 
Edition. 

7. The Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks 

in an Old Field. Profusely Illuslrated. Twentieth Edition. 

8 . The Headship of Christ and the Rights of 

the Christian People. With Preface by PoiTEK. Bayne, A.M. Eiyluli 
Edition. 

9. Footprints of the Creator; or, The Aste- 

rolepis of Stvomness. With Preface and Notes by Mis. Mii.i.kk, 
and a Biographical Sketch by Professor Agassiz. Profusely Illiisirateil. 
Eighteenth Edition. 

10. Tales and Sketches. Edited, with a Preface, 

by Mrs. Miller. Ninth Edition. 

11. Essays: Pllstorical and Biographical, Political 

and Social, Literary and Scientific. Seventh Edition. 

12. Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, 

Geological and Historical. Witli tlie Geology of the Bass Rock. 
Sixth Edition. 

13- Leading Articles on Various Subjects. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. John Davidson. With a Charac- 
teristic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a Photograph, by D. O. 
liiLL, R.S.A. Sixth Edition. 


Hugh Miller's Works may also be had in complete sets of 
Volumes, bound in half-calf with extra bands, price ^4, lyj. M., 
or elegantly bound in roxburgh style, gilt fop, price iSf., or in 
cloth extra, gold and black printing, new style, gilt top, price ;^3, 51'. 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


new CHE/iP RC-ISSUE. 


I N announcing a New Cheap Edition of the Works or Hugh Miller, 
the Publishei- does not considev it necessary to add anything by way of com- 
mendation. The fame of Hugh Miller is securely established throughout the 
world, and his works, by universal consent, take rank among the highest in 
English Literature. 

To tile higher and more cultivated classes of society, he appeals by the purity 
and elegance of his style, a.s well as by his remarkable powers of description, and 
his profound knowledge of the marvels of nature. To the humbler classes and 
tlie working man, the story of his life — himself originally a working man in the 
strictest sense of the word, pushing his way upward to the distinguished position 
which he attained — niu.st ]>os.scss a peculiar charm, and to tliem his writings 
cannot fail to prove of special value. 

At llie present time, the works of Hugh Miller, one of the most gifted of our 
soir-taiight and .self-niaile men, are peculiarly suited to exeicise a most powerful 
iullnence in iiiouuiting the great cause of the progress of Education; and this 
new ltdition, wliite elegant enough to cmnniand a place in the libraries of the 
rich, i.s ehea[i r'uoujjli to be within the reach of the student and the working man. 

jVIllunigh many of his IvoviUs liave aheady attained an immense sale notwith- 
.staiiding their high price, the t'uhlishev feels a.ssured tliat they only require to be 
offered Ui the general puhtie at a modemte rate to ensure for them a very widely 
i!icrca.scd circulation. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* Tins attempt tn bring the works of so tlistingnishcd an author rvithia the reach of alt classes 
cannot fail Lo be universally appreciated.’ — Morning Star. 

‘Hugh Miller’s writings have long passed the period of criticism, and taken rank among 
.standard works. From the times of the British Essayists and Oliver Goldsmith, no liteiary man 
has shown a greater mastei'y of the Englisli language than the author of Thi Old Red Sand- 
stone. The size of the page mid the letterpress arc suitable for tlie library, while the price is a 
third less than the original edition ’ — Daily Revinv. ^ 

* The moderate price at which the series is now onered, however, will enable thousands of 
readers to acquire for themselves those volumes which they have hitherto only found accessible 
by means of the circulating library. From the pure, manly, and instructive chaiactcr of his 

wrlUngs whether social, moial, or scientific — and from the fascinating attractions of his style, 

we do not know any works better deserving of a vast circulation than those of Hugh Miller. 
The edition is clearly printed, and altogether well got up.’ — Glct^g'07n Herald. 

‘ This cheap rc-ibsue by Mr. Niinino will enable tens of thousands who have yet only heard of 
Hugh Miller soon to learn to appreciate and admire him.’ — BeiVs Messenger. 

* This cheap edition of Hugh Miller’s workA deserves, and will dovtbtless secure, a very ex- 
tended public .supj-Jort. Ho one knew better than Hugh Miller how to combine amusement with 
instruction ; and all his work.s exhibit this most important combination.*— Opinion, 

‘The works of Hugh Miller cannot be too widely known or studied; and the publisher 
deserves our thd-uks foe hus cheap rc-issue of them^’ — T/ie Standard. 

‘ A new cheap 5.ssuo of Hugh MilJeris admirable works will be hailed with pleasure by all who 
desire to posses.s a really valuable Lollectioii of books.'— Ohserver. 
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Li marvel of thcajmess and excellence, even in this age of cheap 
litcraUa-e.' — O bSKRVER. 

N I M M O’S 

Library Edition of Standard Works. 

In large demy 2ivo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, roxburgh style, gilt top, price sj. each. 

1. Shakespeare’s Complete Works. With 

a Biographical Sketch by Mary Cowden Clarice, a Copious Glossary, 
and numerous Illustrations. 

*■ This Edition is based on the Text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, which 
is allowed to be one of the most accurate; and, so far as regards mechanical cor- 
rectness, it will contrast favourably with many high-priced and ambitious editions. 

2. Burns’ Complete Works. Containing 

also his Remarks on. Scottish Song, General Correspondence, Letters to 
Clarinda, and Conespondeiice with George Thomson. With Life and 
Variorum Notes, ami full-page Ilhislrations by eminent Avlisls. 

3- Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. In- 

cluding ‘The Vicar of Wakclield,’ ‘ Cilisen of the World,’ ‘ I’olilo 
Learning,’ Poems, Plays, Essays, etc. etc. 

4- Lord Byron’s Poetical Works. With 

Life. Illustrated with full-page Engravings on Wood by erainenl Arlists. 

5- Josephus: The Whole Works of Fla- 

vius JOSEPIIU.S, the Jewish Ilislorian. Translated by WlX.UAM 
WiilSTON, A, M, With Life, Portrait, Nute.s, and Index, etc. 

6 . The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 

Translated from the Arabic. An entirely New and Coraplolo Edilion. 
With upwards of a ITiindred Illustrations on Wood, drawn by S. J. 
Groves. 

7- The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 

Carefully selected. Including ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
‘Journal to Stella,’ ‘Captain Creichlon,’ ‘Directions to .Servants,’ Essay, s, 
Poems, etc. etc. With a Biography of the Author, and Original and 
Authentic Notes. 

8 . The Works of Daniel Defoe. Carefully 

selected from the most authentic sources. Including ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Colonel Jack,’ ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ ‘Journal of the Plague in 
London,’ ‘Duncan Campbell, ’ ‘ Complete English Tradesman,’ etc, etc. 
With Life of the Author. 

9. The Works of Tobias Smollett. Care- 

fully selected from the most authentic sources. Including ‘Roderick 
Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Humphry Clinker,’ Plays, Poems. With 
Life, etc. 

10. The Canterbury Tales and Faerie 

QUEENE ; With other Poems of Chaucer and Spenser. Edited for 
Popular Perusal, with current Illustrative and Explanatory Notes. With 
Lives of the Authors. 


[ Continued on next page. 
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N I M M O’S 

Library Edition of Standard Works, 

C 0N7'1NUED. 

11. The Works of the British Dramatists. 

Carefully selected fiom tlie Original Editions. Including the best 
Plays of Ben Jonson, Christoi'her Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Philip Massinger, etc. etc. With copious Notes, Bio- 
graphies, and a Histoiic.al Introduction. 

12. The Scottish Minstrel The Songs and 

Song Writers of Scotland subsequent to Burns. With Biographies, etc. 
etc. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL, D. 

13. Moore : The Poetical Works of Thomas 

MOORE. New Edition, carefully revised. With Life. Illustrated 
with full-page Engraving.s on Wood by eminent Artisls. 

14. Fielding : The Writings of Henry 

FIELDING. Comprising his Celebrated Works of Fiction. With 
I.ife, etc, 

15. .Sterne: The Works of Laurence 

S'l'EKNl'',, New and Com)ilolc Edition. Incliuling ‘Ti’isUam 
Shauily,' ' A Senlimental Journey,’ Sermons, I.cttevs, ele. etc. 

16. Boswell’s Johnson: The Life of Samuel 

JOHNSON, LL.D. ByjAMES Bo.swei.i,. Ncwiind Complete Edition, 
cuicfully r<'vi',ed from the mosi aiilhentic .source.^, with Notes, etc. etc. 

17. Mrs, Hemans: The Poems of Felicia 

lleiniUi.s. Complete Copyright Edition. With Portrait, Notes, Ap- 
pendi.'i. Index, etc. 

iS. Cowper: The Complete Works of Wil” 

MAM Cowt’F.R ; inchiding Ills Letters, Poems, and Private Corre- 
spondeiioe. With Memoir. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimsii.awk, 
A.M., F.B.A., M.R.S.L. Illustrated with full-page Engiavings on 
Wood by cniineiil Artists. 

19. Cicero’s Life and Letters. The Life hy 

Dr, Miiidleton; Letters to his friends, tran.5laled by Wai. MelMOTIi ; 
Letters to Atticus, translated by Dr. Heeerden. With Poitrait, 
Notes, etc. 

20. Xenophon’s Works: The Complete 

Works of Xenophon. Translated into English by Asiiley, Spri.Man, 
Smith, Fielding, and others. A New Edition. With Portrait, 
Notes, Index, etc. 

21. The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

With Introductory Essay on his Life and Genius by Arthur Munriiy, 
and Thirty-two Portraits on Steel. 

22. The English Essayists: A Compre- 

hensive Selection froin the works of the great Essayists from Lord 
B.acoN to John Rusicin. With Portraits, Biographical Notices, 
Critical Notes, Index, etc. 

23. The Tatler and The Guardian. Com- 

plete in one Volume. With Portrait of Sir Richard Steele, Nptes, and 
a General Index. 

*** This Series is also kept bound in cloth extra, fuU gilt side, back, and edges, 

price (is. M. each; and in half-calf extra, marbled sides, edges, and end papas, 
price 8j. Osd. each. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Nimmo’s Elegant Gift Books. 

Small bcaulifully printed on stipiii'io)- handsonuly houndin cloth cxha, 

^ hevelkd boards, gilt odi^cs, price 6b. each. 

ROSES AND HOLLY: 

^ (Sift ^Bnali far all tije |Jtav\ fflSHttl] ©cigiiutl Illuslvntiaiis 
iiy cniineiit SCitists, 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM 
THE POETS. 

OTilfj i2E;ijaice IttlustratianG tig tijc emuicnt 

HI. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE; 

?EIcput, ■Enre, anti isUggcstibE.. Bluslvalrli Ig nislinguisljcti 

IV. 

THE BOOK OF ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS. 

'^Ptoruscla SUustwlcU 1)3 U)c mast miucut ‘iJvttels. 

THE GOLDEN GIFT. 

^PcofuKcIjrJlUmtcntcli Ditlj ©ciainal ISujcrabtnaa tt« fflSllooli ba tniiiicnt 'tliii&ls. 

VI. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR I 
ALLAN POE. 

bg ciniiunt nnb \x ^Ub ' 

VII. 

THE LITERARY BOUQUET: 

GATHERED FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

' gllustrntcb Iig cmiucnt glrti/sts. 

viit. 

THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE 
AND ART; 

A SELECTION FRO El THE BEST WRITERS. 
ttumsicijws bg 

IX. 

THE GARLAND OF POETRY AND 

PROSE. 

BY celebrated AUTHORS. 
itttjjistotis SengiBlringa tg eminenl g-vlials. 

THE CABINET OF GEMS. 

GATHERED FROM CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 

«nm«o«s IlfasittrfloiTS bg Emiiwtt H-riiats. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. ‘J 


yiist ready, 

BNTIBBLY NHW OLOTH BINDINS, 

WITH A.UTII]‘ULLY HjLUMIKATBD IMITATION IVORY TABLET ON SIDE, PREO0 
Os. aa. ALSO KEPT IN OLOTH EXTRA, GILT EDQBS, WITHOUT TABLET. 

IN FINE MOROCOO, PLAIN, PBIOB To, 6d. 

N I M M O’S 

POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF THE POETS. 

I?i fcap. Zvo, printed on toned paper. Jdaclivolunic coniainaa Memoir, 
and ts tilustraied with a Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel, and numerous full-page Ilhistrations on Wood, from designs 
hy eminent Artists ; also beautiful Illuminated Title-page. 

1. LoiigfGllow’s Poetical Works, 

2. ScolL’s Poetical Works. 

3. Byron’s Poetical Works. 

4. Moore’s Poetical Works, 

5. Woi'dsworth’s Poetical Works. 

6. Cowper’s Poetical Works. 

7. Milton’s Poetical Works. 

8. Thomson’s Poetical Works, 
g. Goldsmith's Choice Works. 

10. Pope’s Poetical Works, 

11, Burns’ Poetical Works. 

13. The Casquet of Gems. Choice Selections from 
the Poets. 

13. The Book of Humorous Poetry, 

14. Ballads; Scottish and English. 

15. Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War. 

16. Lives of the British Poets. 

17. The Prose Works of Robert Burns. 

18. Poems, Songs, and Ballads of the Sea. 


This Series of Books, from the veiy superior manner in which it is pro- 
duced, is at once the cheapest and handsomest edition of the Poets in the market. 
The volumes form elegant and appropriate Presents as School Prizes and Gift- 
Books, either in cloth or morocco. 

' Tliey are a maivel of cheapness, some of the volumes extending to as many as foo, and even 
000, pages, printed on toned paper in a heautifuUy clear type. Add to this, that they me pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood engravings, are elegantly and tastefully bound, and that they are 
published at 3s. 6d. each, and our recommendation of them is complete.’— d'eotoKaj;. 
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NIMMO'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Ill crowu 8vo, with Steel Froiilispicce and Vignette, liaiuLoniely hoiiinl, 
cloth extva, price 5s. each ; also iiv full gill side, back, and edges, price Os. 
each. 

I. 

Seventh Thonsatul. 

The English Oircfimnavigators : The most remarkable 

Voyageb vowad the World by EugUsli Sailors. (Dla 3 ^.e, Daniptor, Aiisuti, 
and Cook's Voyages,) With a Preliminary Sketch of Llieir Lives and 
coverves. Kclited, with Notes, Maps, etc., by David Laing Pukves and 
JR. Cochrane. 

‘An admirable reprint of the well-known naiiativcs of the voyages of Diakc, 
Dampier, Anson, and Cook. . . . An attnicLive, well-bound, illustrated, and indexed 
book about the adventures of the old English sailors — literally the most llinlUng of all 
romances of the sea.'— -TV. U. Daily Jifail. 

II. 

The Book of Adventure and Peril : A Recbrd of Heroism 

and Enclucauce on Sea and I.aiicl. Compiled and iOdiled tiy Cit.MtT.H.S 
liilucE, Editor of ‘Sea Songs and Ballads,’ ‘ Tlie Birthday Book of I’ro- 
veeb.s,’ etc. Illustiated, 

‘ A wholesome hook for the young, well put togetlu'r, full of jiiJicicni.sly Hclcclcd 
instances, . , , To the healthy stiimiliis given by such book-s a.s llii-s wc owe the pos- 
session of not a few of our best soldici.s and Siiilor.s, who liuvc thciu’c caught tlic 
cntlui.siasin of licroisiu, and worked it out in tlicir own livc.s. ' — A l/iciiwuin. 

III. 

The Gi'eat Triumphs of Great Men. Edited by James 

Mason. Illustrated. 

IV. 

Great Historical Mutinies, comprising the Story of tho 

Mutiny of the ‘ llouiUy,’ the Mutiny at Spilheatl, the Mutiny at the Nine, 
kfutinies in I liglilaiid Rcgimeiitu, and the Indian Mutiny, liy Davui 
IIeuhf.iit, M.A, 

V. 

Famous Historical Scenes from Three Centuries. Pictures 

of celebrated events from the Reformation to llie end of the French Revolu- 
tion. Selected from the works of Standaid Authors by jV. R. IIOPK 
Monckieff. 

VC. 

The English Explorers ; comprising details of the more 

famous Travels by Mandeville, Bruce, Park, and Livingstone. With Map, 
and Chapter on Arctic Exploration. 

‘ An entrancing volume, and one that can be recommended.’ — J^ail/xAn’s' Circular. 

vn. 

The Book for Every Day ; containing an Inexhaustible Store 

of Amusing and Inslnictive Article.s. Edited by James Mahon. 

VIII. 

The Book of Hohle Englishwomen: Lives made Illustrious 

by Heroism, Goodness, and gi-eat Attainments. Edited by CHARLES Brdce, 
'The selection made is as wise as the sketches themselves are satisfactory.' — The 
World. 

IX. 

A Hundred Wonders of the World in Nature and Art, 

described according to the latest Authorities, and profusely Illustrated. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. 

Other Popular and Standard Volumes in Preparation. 

' Mr. W. P, Nimmo should rank high among those who produce books for 
presents, He has a strong sense of the particular subjects that are likely to he at 
once amusing to youngsters, and of service to them in an I'nformalory way.' 
• — Scotsman. 
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NIMMO'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A'ciu AvVf'r of Choke Books, heautifiilly printed on superfine paper, profusely 
JUusiraied with ori^tnol JEn^ravisi^s hy the first Artists, and fteyantly bound 
in rtoth extra, plain edges, pricey- Cd. each, or richly bound in cloth and 
gold, niid giit edges, price 5.r. each. 

Third Edition. 


I. Almost Faultless : A Story of the 

rresent Day. By tlie Author of ‘ A Book for Governesses.’ 

‘The author has written a capital story in a liigli moral tone .’ — iThe Court 

yonriial. 


Srcond Edition. 


2. Lives of Old English Worthies before 

tile Conquest. By W. II. l)AVKNrORT Adams. 

‘ The author’s aim is to ilUiminatc, what may be regarded as obscure, certain 
periods of liisloiio linglaud, accompanied with biographical sketches. The 
book is bciuiliriilly bound and printed, ami eaniiot fail to command popular sup- 
port.’ — Connuit. 

SucoND Edition. 


3. Every-day Objects; or, Picturesque 

Aspecis of Natiir.tl History. By W. IT. DAViiNl’ORT ADAMS. 


Birth Edittom. 

4. My Schoolboy Friends: A Story of 

Wliitmitistor Gramm.ar Seliool. By Asco'L'T R. Hope, Author of 
‘A Book about Dominies,’ ‘ Stories of School Life,’ etc, 

‘ “My Schoolboy Friends” is a most interesting book. It has m.any attrac- 
tive qualities, which arc sure to win for it a wide and lasting popularity among 
the best sort of readers. Boy.s, for whom it is especially written, will tlioiouglily 
enjoy it .’ — IVesimi iister /'ei'iezti. 

Second Edition. 


5, Drifted and Sifted : A Domestic 

Chronicle of the Seventeenth Century. 

* The author of this interesting, and we may add pathetic, story appears to 
possess the art of reproducing bygone times with much ability.’— 77ir Record. 


6. Warrior, Priest, and Statesman; or, 

English Heroes in the Thirteenth Century. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 


7. Totty Testudo. The Life and Wonder- 

ful Adventures of totty tbstudo. An Autobiography by Flora F. 

Wylde. 

‘ The book is of engrossing interest, and the reader will he astonished, as he 
lays it clown, to find that he has been able to get so much entertainment and 
instruction from the personal adventures of a ioAoLsz.'— Inverness Courier. 

8. On Holy Ground ; or, Scenes and In- 

cidents in the Land of Promise. By Edwin Hodder, Author of 
* Memories of New Zealand Life,* *Tlie Jimioi* Cleric^’ etc. 



lo WILLIAM l\ NIMMO, LONDON AND EDINLU R( : tl. 


IMPORTANT WORK OH EHG-LISH SPELLING. 


^lai! rM(ty, in cymcu Siw, iio//i cxtrn, J-ii,,' 2s., 

ENGLISH SPELLIIMGS AND 
'SPELLING RULES: 

Being sin attempt to systematiio the chief difijciiluey of Englisli Orlhogra[’hy ; to 
which is added Dictation Exercises and Rules for the Syllahication of 
Words. Designed for general rvse and for Schools. Eovming Bait 1, of 
the Handy English Wouu Book. 

By the Rev. JAMES STORhlONTlI, 

Author of 'The Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Englihli Language/ 
‘ The School Etymological Dictionary and Word n<30k/ etc. 

‘Thib small w<urk forms Part Fir^t of a lavftor ^vo^U, Mftdtlod “ 'flv HAudy VaudlLh Woid 
Book/’ IL lb publLhiiLl in thLs separate foiiri. as (t ij, hi*licvccl tl»'U sulIi a pul)U( ruum is iniirli 
ueededa uot only foi private study, hut foi use uiSchools. U is an attmipL tc' iiinaVi'l, in a Minplo 
way, many uf tim leal chlficultiei, of ICnglisli Spcllnii'/ — Etfrad Jroui AHihiyy\ I'n'fiHi’. 


Demy Sviff cioth^ lew. GiL , 

JAMIESON ’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY- 

Abridged from tliG DicUoiiiii-y and Svipidcracnl (in 4 ■vols. 4U'>) l>y John 
J ai-cttSTONE. An cnliioly New Edition, Keviaed and Enlaiged, by Ji'UN 
Longmuir, A.M., LL.D., formerly LccUirer in King's College and Uiii- 
veibity, Aberdeen. 

In Four Volumes bound in 7 wo, roxburgk style, croion 
cloth, price 1 2s., 

THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 

TYTLER’S 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

PBOM THE! ACOBSSION OP ALB2CANDBB III, lO TnH UNION. 

COMPLETION OF THE COPYRIGHT EDPTION OF 

WI LSON'S 

TALES OF THE BORDERS, 

AND OF Scotland; 

HISTOBIOAXi, ’IBlAOlTXONABT, AND IMAGINATITB. 

Edited by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 

One of the Original Editors and Contributors. 

The new Edition is comprised in Twenty-four Volnmc.s, sewed in elegant 
wrapper, price is. each. Each Yolnme is complete in itself, forming an 
independent collection of stories. The work may also be had in Twelve 
Double Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. each, or in roxburgh, 
gUttop, 4s. each, and in substantial quarter-calf and half-calf bindings, suitable 
for libraries, etc. 
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||o|ui,lnr '^^lorlis bu t|)c |lu,t|)cir af 'p.c!i(j,cii 0iu“ 

of the follewii!^ foputeiy ^aorhs, 168,000 copies. 


Crown S\ro, cloth extra, yiltside and edges. One Huudied and Sovo^tli Thonaand, 

price jS, 6 cl., 

1. HEAVEET DUE HOME. We have no Saviour but Jeaus, and no 

Iluiue but Heaven. 

* Tho author of the vohiiiui hefoie u<5 eiidoavoiivs to describe what heaven is, as shown by the 
light of icasoii and Sciiptiiie ; and we promise the leader many charming pictures of heavenly 
bliss, founded upon uudeuudde authoiity, vUid desciibed. \vith the pen of a diainatist, which can- 
not fail lo olovaLu the soul ns well as to delight the (iiugination. . . . Part Second proves, in a 
mtumer as beautiful as it Is cnnvniciTig, the pocteine op the kecognitiou of feibnds in 
iiic'vvir,^, — a subiect of winch tl»c author niaUes iiuich, introducing ninny touching scenes of 
Sciiptiuo Celebrities meeting iu heaven and dibcouisiiig of their experience on earth Paid Thiid 

DEMONsSTH ATHS •iMlIC IN'l'KJiltST Wait \l TllOSlt FN HUAVICN FKKL IN KAliTH, AND I'liOVUS, WITH 
KIJMANK’AIII.I': CLHAKNIi.SS, THAT SUCH AN FNTKUKST KXIS'fS NOT ONLY WITH Tlllt AlMTGHTV 
ANU AMONW lllH ANIOU.S, JIUT AI.St> AMUNt} Tlltl SHUITS OP IlUFAimU) PUIEKIIS. Wb Utt- 
lu'M'ULiiigly give oin npiniaii that iliis volume is one of the most delightlul pioductions of a 
lollijitjiis cli.U'acLei' wliicli has a|»|)uare«l for sonic time ; nutl wc would desiic to see it pass into 
cxLcnsivc uiiCLilation.'— llcmld. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘HEAVEN OUR HOME,' 

Ju crown 3 v(), doth liui)!), piicc la. 6tl. , is .also published. 


Ciowii 8v(), clolli extra, ^ili. side and Tliirfty-iirat Thousand, price 3s. 6d., 

2. MEET FOE HEAVEH. A State of Grace upou Eartb the only 

.Prcpiivaliuii fur a Stale of Clloiy in lleaveii. 

‘Tluj aulliov, in hiji fii Iut foimcr woik, ** llcuvcn mii* Home,” poitraycd a rociap heavon, 

WIIICUIC hCATTICUIcn FAJVUI.IKS MKIC'I* A l I.AJ.T IN I.UVINO FNTliUCtKJ ESi: AND IN I'OSSESSION OP 

VKU\au'/r Ida utiNri'iuN, m spciul a ucvur-cuiUuKctcinity of peace and love. In the preseut warlc 
Llic iinlivitlnal state of the children of (hul is attempted to be unfolded, and more e.specKdly the 
Klaie 111 pi’ol'alion whicli i* .set npnvl for them on earth to lit and prepare uriing mortals for the 
fimnoty nf llic ‘.aiiu.s. , . . The work, as a wliole, displays an miginnlity of conception, a /low 
of Innguage, and a closonof.'? of reasoning nirely found in leligions publicatums. . . . The author 
eoiub.Us the cleaning and geiiorally accepted heltef, tluit oitATii will effeC’I' an mntirl changu 
ON Tint .si'iiH I’UAt. CONDITION OF ouii Eoui^, Aiid that .'ll! who Outer into bliss will he placed on 
a comiiion ioveld‘~'(v/a.Fj,>(^'3o Herald. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘MEET FOR HEAVEN,' 

In cfowii 8vo, cloth limp, price ib. 6d., is also published. 

Crown SvQ, cloth extra, gilt sideand edges, Twenty-second Thonaand, price 3s. 6d., 

3. LIFE IN EEAYEIT. There, Faith is changed into Sight, and Eojo 

is passed into blissful Fruition. 

* This is certainly one of the most remarkable works which, have been issued from the press 
duiing iho proseiiC generation ; and we have no doubt it will prove as acceptable to the public as 
the two attractive volunics to which it forms an appropriate and beautiful setiuel.'— C/«ii/jffcvt4rt«r 
Joutnal. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘LIFE IN HEAVEN,’ 

In crown Svo, cloth limp, price is. 6d., is also published. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, Eighth Thousand, price 3s. 6^., 

4. OHEIST'S TEAUSFIGUEATIOF i or, Tabor’s Teachings. A 

Glimpse of Christ’s Glory and Intercourse witli His People for Ever, 


' The main subjects discussetl In this new work are, Chrises glory and eternal intercourse with 
His people. These are developed with great power of thought and^greatjiea 

'•ru„ L«.r, 1 x io o.vw«. krt with as ” 


XX., wwwa.v. Those are developed with great power of thought and great beauty of lanRua 
The \iooV is sure to meet with aa llattering a reception as the authur's former worlcs, ^7 he 
Newswtm^ 
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N I M M O’S 

CROWN GIFT BOOKS. 


Crown Svo, heauiifuUy pnnh'J on snJ’crjftno Jiafcr, ^ro/nsoly llhts- 
iraied hy cmine/if Artists, in cloth extra, plain cd^es, price ^s. 6d. 
each, or richly bound in cloth and gold, and gilt edges, price 5.V. each. 


Third Edition. 

1. Sword and Pen ; or, English Worthies 

ill the Reign of Elizabeth. By W. H. DA-VEixi’OR'i' Anivuts. 

'A more toholaonie \iads. fur young readers vve have sekUnn .seen .’ — The 
AitienaunF. 

Second Edition. 

2. Norrie Seton ; or, Driven to Sea. By 

^frs. Gimrgii Ci/Pi'/.rui, AttOnuof ‘ Vi>cxf>ccU'il Vtcofiun:!,,’ etc, 

‘Mrs, Cnpples lias given to llio lioy.s in this volume ju.st the .sort of bea-.story 
with wliicli they will be delighled .’ — '/'tie Scotsman, 

SiiCOND Edition. 

3. The Circle of the Year ; or, Studies of 

Nature and I’ictures of the Seasons. By W. II. 1 )av)!ni’or r Adams, 

‘Its purpose is to tell both young aircl old, hut esiieeially the fouiicr, how 
much of inleie.st there is in everything conncelcil with n.alure.’ — /iell's h/csivuncr. 


Second Eiution. 

4. The Wealth of Nature: Our Food Sup" 

plie.s from the Vegetable Kingdom. By the Rev. John Montgomery, 

A.M. 

‘ It would be difficult to put into the hands of any hoy or girl a volume which 
more equally combines the instructive and interesting in lileratm-e ,’ — //. B, Mail, 

Fifth Edition. 

5. Stories of School Life. By Ascott R. 

Hope. 

6. Stories of French School Life. By 

Ascott R. Hope. 

‘ We were among the many who greatly admired Mr. Hope’s “ Slories of 
School Life” and “ Stories about Boys," and when rve found that he had under- 
taken to illustrate French school life, we gladly opened the volume. The stories 
are interesting in the highest degree ; they appeal Id the hc.st sympathies of the 
lads for whom they are written. They set forth the right and the true against the 
false, and they are full of good, hearty humour ,' — Public Op'ni'ion, 
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Thi' Court 'J.'in'ihtl i.d'j'r. - 'Itwotilil In; dillii'iillUiM'leol .1 inuu! di'sir.ibli! vulumu 
I'ur biiilul.iy 01 m.u 1 iiit'si'nlatioii.' 

I'uau Kiirnim. 

In ib'iny Svo, clotli olcj^aiit, richly (jilt, price 7<;. M., or in Tiiilccy morocco 

uiilit|iie, 2ts., a 

TX-IINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE 
TO KNOW, 

CONCERNING NOalESTlC MANAGICMENT ANI> EXPENDITURE, 
arranged FOR, DAILY REFERENCE. 

By tlENRY SOUTHGATE, 

Author of * Mfany Thotighis of Many Minds^'^ ^ Noble Thotights i>i Noble 
Lang'uage^ ’ * Gone /lefortf * The Jh idal Boinjaei^ * etc, etc. 

N! M MO'S~B rRTH-D YY B00K~Sr 

lolh Tlinusand. 

Just ready, in crown 321110, limp cloth, price 2S., or in cloth extia, bevelled 
boaids, gill edges, price 2s. < 5 d. ; also kept in imitation ivory binding, cliaste 
design, price 4s. 6d., 

CUPID’S BIRTH-DAY BOOK: 

ONE 'JTIOUSAND LOVR-DARTS FROM SHAKESPEARE, 
Gallicrod and arranged for every Day in the Year. 
llY GEORGE JOHNSTON. 

‘Asa collection of the iiiiinorlal poel’.s best and cJic)ice.sl saw.s on love, the 
charming little volume heloro us is uneipiallcd. ‘Where it is possible to suit tlie 
(lUotiiLion to a p.uticular day or period of the season, this is done admirably.' — 
Slnuilnn/. 

‘A pretty cUisu examination of die l)Ookshovv.s that the work lias been done with 
great earo and excellent taste. Hlialto.S|)earo, it has been said, wrote for all lime and 
for all men ; be may be said also to have written for all binb-tlays, for the ap])lieation 
of passages from his works here inade is singulaily felicitous. The book is very 
handaoinely got up, and should he one of the most acceptable presents.' — Scotsman. 

‘The solecLions well made, the paper and print good, and the result of the 
comhlncd efforts of Editor and Puhlislicr choice and lasiefnl.’ — The Wnrlii. 

zalh Thousand. 

In crown 321x10, cloth limp, price 2S. ; in cloth extra, gilt edges, piice 2s. 6tl.; 
also kept in imitation ivory binding, chaste design, price 4s. 6d., 

THE BIRTH-DAY BOOK OF 
PROVERBS: 

Consisting of a Serious, Satirical, or Humorous Sentence, Proverb, and Verse ol 
Poetry for every Day in the Year. 

By C. B. 

*** Elegantly printed, and interleaved so as to form a Diary for the entry of 

Birth-days, etc. 

In foolscap Svo, beautifully printed, with coloured title-page, clotli limp, 
price 2s.; in cloth extra, gilt side and edges, price 2s. 6d., 

THE LITTLE FOLK’S BIRTH-DAY 

BOOK5 

Or, Something Good about Children, Child-life, Flowers, etc., for 
every Day in tlie Year. 

Selected and Arranged by C. B., 

Compiler of the ‘Birth-day Book of Proverbs.’ 


WILLIAM r. NIMMOj f,ONlK>N AND 1' LINltURClI. 


NEW EDITIONS 

01 

VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, 

hi f 0^'al handsomily hojiitd /u doth p>ttt Gs. torh, 

1. The Spectator. Complete in one 

Volume. With I’oiUuil of AcUlisoii, Notes, fiiul a CtCiiLial Liulc\. 

2. The Rambler and the Idler. By 

' Samuel Johnson, LL I). The ADVENTURER. By Joiin Ilav\ Lls- 

■vvorth, LL D. Tlie CONNOISSICUK. By Mr, Town, CriLu, .nul 
Ccnsor-Geneial. Complete in one Volume. With Notes and i’nitiaiL 
of Di Jolnibon 

3- The History of the French Revolution. 

By M. A. Thiers. Tianslalerl fiom the last Bans Kdition, with Notes. 

4- The History of the Consulate and the 

Empue of Eunice undci N.ipolcoii Tty hi. A. Tlueis. Tianehited 
fioni the last I'aiis Edition, with Notes 


Ciowu 4to, cloth fcxlia, j;iU edires, piLce Cs,, 

THE NATIONAL MELODIST : 

Two Ilundied Staiidaid Songs, -with SymplKmie.s and Accompaniments fur Uic 

I’mnofoi Ic. 

EDi'i'nn nv J. C. KIESBIR. 

*** rhts Voliitue co}ntt{'i of it CfllUctttfjt-of the iit 0 H popular E}t 'Ihh SI 1)4 A, Tnsh^ 
and A Sot'os, and ls at once t/ie ckoapest and best ptddt s/a d 

ratk 7'kPiisaiid. 

In crown Svo, lieauUfully hound in cloth exlui, full of Eiij’iavings and Colovued 
IheUucs, puce 3 b. 6d,, oi gilt eelges, puce 4s., 

THREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES 


THREE HUNDRED BIBLE PICTURES. 

A PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK FOR TPIE YOUNG. 

‘ A pictorial Sunday book for the young, w Inch will luteicst m.iny a child, and tend 
to make the perusal of the Bible a pleasure and a piofil ' — Dat!y lit-vicm. 

In crown S™, bcanhfully bound z« cloth CAiia, lutth Umotr and 16 Illustrations, 
price 31-, Qd., or gtU edtpes, 4i., 

BUKYAN’8 PILGRIM’S PROGRESS AND HOLY WAR. 

Uniform, with. ‘Three Hundred Bible Stories.’ 

CHEAP EDITION OE THE PILO-KTM'S PEOOBESS, 

Ift croton Svo, beautifully bound in cloth extia, price is., in gilt side and 
edges, price 2j. 6if. , 

THE PILGRirS PROGRESS, 

BY JOHN BUNYAN. 

With Memoir and Twelve Illustiatlons. 



